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“ Copies or extracts of reports of Her Majesty’s diplomatic agents at Paris, Vienna, and 
Berlin, on the subject of horse-breeding depdts, a to the Foreign Office in 
the year 1884,"”—( The Earl of Strafford) 4,2 


Address agreed to. 
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Moved, for— 
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Law AnD Justice (IRELAND)—Dunmanway Petry Sussrons—Oase or Frrix 
SwzEeny—Question, Mr. Gilhooly; Answer, The Attorney General for 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Bustress oF THE House (Rutes or ProsepureE)—Rvtz 1 (Ciosure or 
Desate)—Resotvtion—ApsournneD Depate [Eteventn Nicat]— 
Order read, for resuming the Adjourned Debate on the Amendment pro- 
posed to the Main Question, as amended : — Question again proposed, 
‘That the words ‘and also if a Clause be then under consideration’ 
stand part of the Question : ”—Debate resumed - - 
After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 154, Noes 95; 
Majority 59.—(Div. List, No. 58.) 
Amendment proposed, 
In line 10, leave out “with the consent of the Chair, as aforesaid,”’ and insert the 
words “ . assent of the Chair, as aforesaid, not having been withheld,’’—(Mr. W. 
HH. Smith 


After short debate, Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 
In line 11, after the first word *‘ That,’’ to insert the words “certain words of the 
Clause defined in the Motion stand part of the Clause, or That,”—( The Marquess of 
Hartington) ee oe ee 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted.” 
Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, to leave out the words 
“or That,” —( Mr. Staveley Zill.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words ‘or That’ stand part of the said 
proposed Amendment :”—After debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 257, Noes 134; Majority 123.—(Div. List, No. 59.) 


Question proposed, 

“ That the words ‘certain words of the Clause defined in the Motion stand part of the 
Clause, or That,’ be there inserted” oe o os 

After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 278, Noes 

100; Majority 178.—‘Div. List, No. 60.) 

Amendment proposed, 

In line 12, after the word ‘‘ Debate,” to insert the words “ Provided that whenever the 
Chair does not withhold its assent to a Motion of Closure which, if carried, would 
withdraw from consideration any Amendment of which Notice has been given, the 
Chair shall declare whether such an Amendment is an abuse of the Rules of the 
House, or has been sufficiently discussed under some other form,”—(Mr. Childers) .,. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ’’—After short 
debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(M/r. Ladou- 
chere :)—After further short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 94, Noes 223; Majority 129.—(Div. List, No. 61.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted: ”’— 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —(Mr. Picton) 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment (Mr. Childers), by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, as amended, again proposed:—Debate further adjourned 
till Tuesday next. 








MOTIONS. 
0 
Coroners’ Elections Bill—Ordered (Mr. Wootton Isaacson); presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 193] ee oe oe ee 


Merchandise Marks Law Consolidation and Amendment Bill— Ordered (Mr. 
Attorney General, Baron Henry De Worms, Mr. Stuart- Wortley); presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 194] ee oe ee 

[2.45.] 
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Railway and Canal Traffic Bill (No. 32)— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Stanley of Preston) .. 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Zwesday the 29th instant. 


Incumbents of Benefices Loans Extension Act (1886) Amend- 


ment Bill (No. 39)— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(The Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos) as 

Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2 ‘accordingly, ‘and committed toa Committee 
of the Whole House on Thursday next. 

Church Sites (Compulsory Powers Repeal) Bill (No. 22)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Bishop of Lichfield) . . 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2* accordingly. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional ype (Limerick Water) Bill [=.t. a 


Presented (The Lord Privy Seal) ; read 1* (No. 42) . ee 
Smoke Nuisance Abatement (Metropolis) Bill [u.1.] — Presented (The Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell); read 1* (No. 43) ee ee 


[9.0.] 
COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 14. 
QUESTIONS. 
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Tue Corren Currency—Frencn Bronze Corns—Question, Mr. Atkinson ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 
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Hamilton) 
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(Mr. Matthews) 
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Grove, Co. Corx—Questions, Dr. Tanner, Mr. Chance ; Answers, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) oe ee 

War Orrice (Orpyance Derartment)—Martini-Henry Riries—Question, 
Mr. Chance ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Law anp Justice (InELAND)—Prosecution or District Inspector Mit1- 
inc, Royat Irntsh ConstasuLary—Questions, Mr. Chance ; — 
The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) 

Tue Royat Commission on THE Lanp Law (IRELAND) Acr, 1881, AND 
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Nores—Questions, Mr. Chance, Mr. E. ares Lactate The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
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tion, Mr. O. V. Morgan; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. 


Raikes) , 
Lanp Act (Inetaxp)—Wickrow Tenants — Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) a 


Hicu Court or Justice (Cuancery Drvyision)—An AppiTionaL JupaE— 
Question, Mr. F. W. Maclean; Answer, The Attorney General eg 
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PassenceR Surps—Question, Captain Price; Answer, The Secretary 
to the Board of Trade (Baron Henry De Worms) . 
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Henniker Heaton ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 
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Mr. Mac Neill; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
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Law anp Justice (IRELAND) — "FATHER KELiEr, Yovenat — Questions, 
Viscount Lymi Se Mr. Lane; Answers, The Chief Secretary for 
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Question, Sir John Dorington; Answer, The Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 
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Kynocx and Co.—Question, Sir Frederick Mappin ; Answer, The 
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Balfour) ee oe 

Royat Irish Constasvtary — District InsPECTOR Sarr, OF Mac- 
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“Law anv Ponice (IrELanp)—Arrray at Drumsna, Co. Lerrrim—Ques- - 


tion, Mr. Hayden; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) : 

Royat Irisx Constanuary — ALLEGED Misconpuct aT Macroox—Ques- 
tions, Dr. Tanner; Answers, The Chief Sy aaa for Ireland (Mr. A. 
Balfour) 

Royat Irisx ConsTaBuLary—TuE Riots aT Lenoax—Questions, Mr. 
M‘Cartan ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
J. Balfour) 

Lanp Law (IrELanp) Acts—Tue Royat Commission—Evipence as To 
Evicrions—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet ; ee, The First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Russta—RumovureD ATTEMPT ON THE LIFE oF THE Czar — ‘Question, Mr. 
Puleston ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir James Fergusson) . : 

Horses—Supriy ror MILirary ‘Porroses—Question, Sir William Cross- 
man; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

MEMORANDUM OF THE SzecreTaRY oF STATE RELATING TO THE ARMY 
Estates, 1887-8 = oe ee - 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—9——— 
Suprty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: »— 
Coast Derences and Ooautina Srations—Txe Protectep BarseEtre 
System or Forrtirication—ReEsoLtution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out irom the word “That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the best way of utilising the 
protected barbette or disappearing system in coast defences and coaling wo A 
—(Colonel Duncan,)—instead thereof 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Main garpal again proposed, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 

Chair : 
DrEFENCES OF THE EmprrE—Coast Derences oF GREAT Daitiie 
Observations, Sir Edward Hamley : —Long debate thereon : 
Question put, and agreed to :—Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army Estimates, 1887-8— 
; (In the Committee.) 


(1.) £149,391, Number of Land Forces.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ee 
(2.) £4,522,000, Pay and Allowances. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


MOTIONS. 


— —— 


Copyright (Musical Compositions) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Addison, Mr. Jennings, Mr. 


Howorth, Mr. Powell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 195] .. ee 
Commons— 
Select Committee appointed ;—List of the Committee .. ee 
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Criminal Law (Scotland) Procedure (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, 
Mr. Secretary oa Mr, Solicitor General for pega asa and read the 
first time [Bill 196] . ee oe 

Rating of Machinery Bill— 

Select Committee nominated ;—List of the Committee .. oe ee 

[1.50. ] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAROH 15. 


Law anv Justice (ENGLAND AnD WatEs)—Covurt Hovses—AccomMopaTION 
FoR Prisoners AWAITING Tria — Question, Observations, The Mar- 
quess of Ripon ; Reply, The Paymaster General (Earl Beauchamp) .. 


Church Patronage Bill (No. 26)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. 
Amendments made ; the Report thereof to be received on “Tuesday next ; 
and Bill to be printed, asamended. (No. 44.) [8.0. 7} 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 15. 
QUESTIONS. 


Royat Irtse Constasutary—Derective ConstaBLteE P. Mononan—Ques- 
tion, Dr. Tanner; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) 

Cre AND OUTRAGE (Inetanp)—Mr. JAMES Snax, DaruMuaNe, Co. Derry 
—Questions, Mr. M‘Cartan ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) ° 

Commissioners oF IrisnH Licuts—Cartinerorp Loven " LIGHTKEEPERS’ 
Hovses—Question, Mr. M‘Cartan; Answer, The Secretary to the Board 
of Trade (Baron Henry De Worms) 7 se 

Locat Government Boarp—Loans — Question, Mr. Stanle (Me Leighton ; 
Answer, The President of the Local Government Board Ritchie) 

ParuiaMent—PrivaTe Birt Brstvess—Question Mr. Stanley Leighton ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) . 

Inp1a—Manpras Boarp or Revenve—SraTement oF Mr. THomas—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Gilhooly; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India 
(Sir John Gorst) 
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Mr. Labouchere; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 


Smith) os ee ee ee és 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_o——— 


Business oF THE House (Rutes or Procepure)—Rvie 1 (Crosure oF 
DesaTe)—ResoLution—AbJovurneD Dzsate [Twetrra Nieut|— 


Order read, for resuming the Adjourned Debate on the Main Question, 
as amended :—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed a 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 12, after the word “ Debate,” to insert the words ‘‘ Provided, That whenever 
the Chair does not withhold its assent to a Motion of Closure which, if carried, would 
withdraw from consideration any Amendment of which Notice has been given, the 
Chair shall declare whether such an Amendment is an abuse of the Rules of the 
House, or has been sufficiently discussed under some other form,’’—(Mr. E. R. 
Russell) ee ee oe ee ee 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted : ’—After 
debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 146, Noes 215; 

Majority 69.—(Div. List, No. 62.) 

Amendment proposed, 

In line 12, at the end, to insert the words, ‘‘ Provided always, That in Committee of 
Supply, when a Vote is under consideration, and to the particular items of which 
more than one Notice of Amendment has been given, if, after discussion on one of 
such items, the Rule for closing that discussion is put in force, the fact of its adoption 
shall not be held to apply to Amendments to the other sub-items of that V+te,” 
—(Mr. Dillwyn) 0 ee ee e 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted.” 

After debate, Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment,. 

To leave out from the word “ consideration,” to the end of the Amendment, in order to 
add the words “it shall not be competent for a Member to make any Motion to 
bring to a decision any Question already proposed from the Chair for the granting a 
whole Vote, in case any Member proposes to move the reduction of the Vote by 
omitting or reducing a sub-head thereof, the omission or reduction of which has not 
been previously moved,’”—(Mr. Chance) ee wd ee 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed tv be left out stand part 

of the said proposed Amendment : ’’—After further short debate, Ques- 
tion put, and agreed to. 

Question put, “That the words ‘ Provided always, &c.’ be there in- 

serted : ’—The House divided ; Ayes 130, Noes 216; Majority 86.— 

(Div. List, No. 63.) 
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Busrvess or THE Hovss (Rutes or Procepure)—continued, 
Amendment proposed, 
At the end of line 12, to insert the words, ‘‘ Provided, That no Motion for a Closure of 
the Debate may be made on a Tuesday or a Wednesday,’ —(Coloned Nolan) oe 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ’—After short 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 13, after the word “That,’’ to insert the words “ Questions that the Question 
that certain words of any Clause defined in the Motion stand part of the Clause, or 
that any Clause stand part of or be added to the Bill be now put, shall not be decided 
in the affirmative, if a Division be taken, unless it shall ap by the numbers declared 
from the Chair that such Question has been suppo by a number of Members 
. — twice the number of the Members voting against it, and that other,’’—(Mr. 

arne oe ee oe 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted :—After short 

debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 49, Noes 191 ; 
Majority 142.—(Div. List, No. 64.) 

Main Question, as amended, again proposed oe ee 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. Gedge :)—Question 

put, and agreed to :—Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


ee * 


MOTION. 
ue 
Bankruptcy Offices (Sites) Bill—Ordered (Mr. David Plunket, Mr. Jackson); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 197] oe oe 


(1.15.] 
COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Business oF THE House (Rutes or ProcepurE) — Rure 1 (CLosvure or 

Desate)—ResoLution—ApJourneD Desate [Tutrteenta Nicur}— 
Order read, for resuming the Adjourned Debate on the Main Question, 
as amended :—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed oe 


Amendment proposed, 

In Rule 1, line 15, to leave out from the word “ by,’’ to the end of the Question, in 
order to add the words “a majority which consisted of not less than One Hun ir 
Members, and which bore to the minority the proportion of three or more to two,”"— 
(Mr. Gedge) ee as 66 os ee 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words ‘more than,’ stand part of the 

Question : ’—After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in line 16, to leave out “‘ Two Hundred,”’ in order 
to insert ‘‘ Three Hundred,”—( Ur. 7. P. 0’ Connor) .. rin lee 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘Two Hundred’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 222, 

Noes 120; Majority 102. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes ve ee ee 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words, “‘ Provided always, That this Rule shall 
be put in force only when the Speaker or the Chairman of Ways and Means is in the 
Chair,”—(Mr. William Henry Smith) os + *e 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there added: ’—After short 

debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 
At the end of the Question, to add the words, ‘‘ Provided that the Member who shall 
claim the application of this Rule shall inform the House that he has previously had 
no communication with the Chair, direct or indirect, as to the propriety of making 
such Motion,” —(Mr. 7. P. O' Connor) oe ee .* 
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Business or THE Hovse (RutEs or ProcepurEe)—continued. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there added : ’—After short 
debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 55, Noes 304; 
Majority 249.—(Div. List, No. 66.) 

Amendment proposed, 

At the end of Rule 1, to add the words—‘“ Provided also, That any number of Mem- 

bers exceeding Ten, who shall be dissatisfied with such decision, shall be entitled, at 


the next Sitting of the House, to make a collective protest in a which shall be 
recorded in the Journals of the House,” —(Mr. Parnell) 


Question pro , ‘That those words be there added: After short 
debate, = adjourned till Friday. 


MOTION. 


._—_—0— 


Reformatory Schools Act (1866) Amendment Bill — Ordered (Mr. Dugdale, Mr. 
Whitmore, Mr. Curzon, Mr. Dizon, Mr. Mark Stewart) ; meer and read the first 
time [Bill 198] ee oe 

[5.50.] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 17. 


Pharmacy Acts Amendment Bill (No. 28)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Milltown) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House 7o-morrow. 


Lunacy Acts Amendment Bill (No. 40)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3°*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 3* accordingly. 
On Question, ‘‘ That the Bill do pass ?’””—After short debate, Bill passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 


Glebe Lands Bill (No. 41)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) . 
Bill to be read 3* on Twesday next; and to be printed as amended. 
(No. 45.) 
Inevanp (Crry or Limertck)—Tue Asytum Rare—Morion ror Parers— 
Moved, for— 


** Correspondence between the Irish Government and the Mayor of Limerick with 
reference to the rate ordered to be levied upon the City of Limerick for the main- 
tenance of lunatics in the city and county asylum, (The Earl of Camperdown) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Correspondence ordered to be laid 
before the House. 

Lorp AsHBOURNE AND Home regime as The Lord Chancelior of 
Ireland (Lord Ashbourne) . 
[5. 45. 7} 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 17. 
QUESTIONS. 
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—Questions, Admiral Field ; Answers, The First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Lord George Hamilton), The Under Secretary of State for India wd 
John Gorst) . 

Eoyer—Tue Army or OccuraTion—Decorations FoR THE TRoors AT 
Assovan—Question, Mr. Shirley ; een The Financial spemene 

War Department (Mr. Brodrick) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o9—. 


Suprty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Sarrs or War (Destens)—Morion ror A Serect ComMITrEE— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “‘a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the designs upon which 
ships of war are now being built, and how far they are in harmony with the 
transition in Naval construction and tactics, and also the necessity for an asain 
system of harbour and coast defence,’’—(r. Gourley,)—instead thereof 589 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question : ’—After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question again proposed, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair : ”’— 


ApmrraLtty Exprenpirure—Cosr or Construction — Observations, Mr. 


J. M. Maclean :—Long debate thereon .. 619 
Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered ia Committee—Navy EstimaTes— 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That 62,500 men and boys be employed 
or the Sea and Coast Guard Services for the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1888, including 12,900 Royal Marines” «- 695 
After short debate, Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, ‘and ask leave to 
sit again,” —( Mr. Edward Harrington :)—After further short debate, Question put, 
and negatived. 
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Sorriy—Navy Estrmates—Committee —continued. 


Question again proposed ., o os 
Original hag ew and agreed to. 
(2.) 822,940,700, ages, &c. to Seamen and Marines. 
(3.) £277,000, Supplementary, Navy Services. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats) Acts Amendment Bill— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—( Baron Henry De Worms) , oe - 
Motion agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment; to be 
read the third time upon Monday next. 


MOTION. 


——¢——— 


Isle of Man (Customs) Bill—Considered in Committee : — Resolution agreed to, and 
reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Jackson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 199] oe ee ee 


2.40.) 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 18. 


Imperrat AND CotontAL GovERNMENT—THE CoNFERENCE IN Lonpon— 
Question, Observations, The Earl of Harrowby; Reply, The Under 
Secretary of Sate for the Colonies (The Earl of Onslow ve 

[4.45.] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 18. 
QUESTIONS. 


— g— 


Post OrricE—TEL¥GRAMs-—ReGisTERED AppRESSES-—Question, Mr. Blane; 
Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) , 

Nationat Epvcation (IrELAND)—Montrors in Nationat Scuoors—Ques. 
tion, Mr. Blane; Answer, The Chief aaa for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) oe 

Law anpd Po tice (iautaxp)—Pottos AT Tonmassonm, Sours Drerry— 
Questions, Mr. Chance, Mr. Lea; Answers, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Law AnD Justice (Scortamp )—Therntsomennt OF Wr1as Chsents— 
Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald) 

JuRORS (Inutamp)—Ratuae—Question, Mr. Shane; homen, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ‘ 

Crime anp OvurracE (IRELAND)—Tue Riots ar Brrrast—Cnances OF 
Jupez O’Brien to THE Granp Jorres—Question, Mr. Chance; An- 
swer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) os 

Epvcation DEparTMENT—BvILpine or Exrementary Scuoots—Tue Con- 
suLTiInG ArcHITEcT—Question, Mr. J. E. Ellis; Answer, The Vice 
President of the Council (Sir William Hart Dyke) ee e< 

Irtsh Repropvotive Loan Funp Act—Co. Kerry—Question, Mr. E. 
Harrington ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) . 

Law anp Justice (IrEtanp)—Tue Maamrrasna Triats—Pat Joyce— 
Questions, Mr. M‘Cartan; Answers, The Chief we for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) es a R ap 
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Count or Banxruproy (IrELanp) — Mr. L. H. James, tate Orrician 
AssIGNEE — Question, Mr. P. M‘Donald; Answer, The Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) 

IrELAND—Harsours, &. oN THE WEST Coasr—Porr oF Si1co—Question, 
Mr. P. M‘Donald ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) 

Epvcation Derartwent—Exemrrion rrom ATrenpsnce—Tue Bye-Laws 
—PartiaAL ATTENDANCE— Question, Mr. Shaw Lefevre; Answer, The 
Vice President of the Council (Sir William Hart Dyke) 

Post Orrice—Tue TELecraPH BrancH AND THE PosTaL Brancu—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Broadhurst ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 

TeLecrapus Act, 1868—Pre-TRaNsFER TELEGRAPH OLERKs—Question, 
Mr. Broadhurst; Answer, The Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) 

IrELAND—ALLEGED Ittecat Lorrertes—Question, Mr. sapiens An- 
swer, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) . . 

Inp1A (Bompay)—Tue Hrnpoo Marriace Laws — Case or  Ruxmapar — 
Question, Mr. Cozens-Hardy ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State 
for India (Sir John Gorst) . 

Cusroms Hovsz—Forzian Goops searine Barish TRADE Manxs—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Howard Vincent, Mr. Mundella ; Answers, The Secretary to 
the Treasury (Mr. J ackson) 

Poor Law (IreLanp)—E tection or Poor Law Gvarpians—Ciarms To 
Vore—Question, Mr. Hooper ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Civin Service Writers—Frxiry or TenurE—Questions, “Mr. Cochrane- 
Baillie, Mr. Arthur O’Connor ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. Goschen) 

Law axp Porice—Attecep Assaunt on Mr. Francts Connoity — Ques- 
tion, Mr. Blane ; Answer, The genre ae of State for the Home Depart- 


ment (Mr. Matthews) 
Royat Irish Consrasuntary — Potice SUPERVISION — Question, Mr. 
M‘Cartan; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 


Balfour) ee 

Apsrratty — Coauinc at Home Ports — Question, Admiral Mayne; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 

Apuiratry—Tue Dockyarps—Consrruction oF SHEERS AT PEMBROKE — 
Question, Admiral Mayne; Answer, The First Lord of the —e 
(Lord George Hamilton) 

Post Orrice (IrELAND)—Mutuinear Post Orrice—Question, Mr. Tuite; ; 
Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 

Vaccination — Instrucrions to Pvusiic Vacornators — "Question, Mr. 
M‘Arthur; Answer, The President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie) .. 

Cuina—GERMAN PRorecroraTE OVER Istanps OF Cavsan —Questions, 
Mr. F. 8. Stevenson; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 

Law anv Potice (I[rELAND)—‘“‘ Stormy Evictions IN Mayo’ Question, 
Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) 

Tue Macistracy (InELanp)—Tie QUEEN’s "Coroner—Powers or Oom- 
MITTAL—Questions, Mr. Lane, Mr. Chance; Answers, The Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes), The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) - — Tue Rrors ar Youcnat — Questions, 
Mr. Lane; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) 

Crime anp OvuTRAGE (InELAND) — Tuz Riors ar Yououat— Lerrex 
oF Dr. ©. Ronayne, J.P.—Question, Mr. Lane; ene The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
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Sovurn Arrica—Tue Zutvus—Question, Sir Robert Fowler; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Sir Henry Holland) 

Mercuant Surrrinc Acr (1854) Amenpment (No. 2) Birx—Question, 
Mr. 0. V. Morgan; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 

Inp1a—Force or OBSERVATION ON THE Pisnin Frontrer— Questions, Mr. 
— Answers, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John 

rst) 

Posr Orrice —- Te ANnnvaL Hotays — Question, Mr. J. Rowlands ; 
Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 

Scortanp—Snoormne Stray Doas—Question, Mr. Mark Stewart ; Answer, 
The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) : 

Mercuant Surprinc—Accrpentat Loss or Lire—Inqurry—Question, Mr. 
Lees ; Answer, The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Baron Henry 
De Worms) 

IMPERIAL AND COLONIAL Derenves — Coanine “Harpour at SincaPorE — 
Question, Mr. De Lisle; Answer, The Surveyor General of Ordnance 
(Mr. Northcote) 

Post Orrice (IneLaNp)—Imrrovep Postat Service at Kivsate—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Hooper; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 
Loxpoy Coat anp Wine Duties Continuance Birt—Question, Colonel 
Hamilton; Answer, The Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 

Works (Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg) or 

Sirrings anD ADJOURNMENT oF THE Hovse—THE Easter Recess—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Munro Ferguson ; Auswer, The First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Business OF THE Hovse—Questions, Sir William Harcourt, ‘Dr. Cameron ; 
Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ; 





Paruuament—Tuz New Ruies or Procepure (1882)—Rurtze 2 (Ap- 
JOURNMENT OF THE HovseE)— Law anv Justice (IRELAND) — ARREST 
or Farner Ketter— 

Moved, “‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —( Mr. Dillon) oe 

After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 88, Noes 226; 
Majority 138. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes ee ee ee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


1 


Business or THE Hovse (Rutes or Procepure)—-Rute 1 (Cxosurii oF 
Desate)—Resorvution—ApsourneD Desare | FourTeENtTHu Niont }— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on the Amendment to the 

Main Question, as amended :—Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
_ _ words be there added :”—Debate resumed 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ay es 60, Noes 
281; Majority 221.—(Div. List, No. 68.) 

Amendment proposed, at the end of the Questicn, to add the words 
“‘ Provided also, That in any such Division the votes shall be taken by 
secret ballot,”—( Mr. M. J. Kenny) 

Question proposed, “That those words be there added : ”—After short 
debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Main Question, as amended, again proposed 

_— short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 262, Noes 

; Majority 221. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes 

Moved, “ That this Resolution be a Standing Order of the “House,”—( Mr. 
W. Hl. Smith) ee as es - 
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Business oF THE Hovss (Rutes or ProcepurE)—continued. 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Resolved, That this Resolution 
be a Standing Order of the House. 


Supriy 
Army (Annual) Bill 

Resolutions [17th March] reported, and agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Resolution which, upon the 15th day of this instant March, was 
reported from the Committee of Supply, and which was then agreed to by the House, 
be now read, and the same was read, as followeth :— 

“That a number of Land Forces, not exceeding 149,341, all ranks, be maintained for 
the Service of the United Kingdom of (reat Britain and Ireland at Home and 
Abroad, excluding Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, during the year ending on 31st 


day of March 1888.” 
Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a Bill to provide, during Twelve Months, for 
the ae and Regulation of the Army; and that Mr. Secretary Stanhope, Lord 
George Hamilton, and The Judge Advocate (ieneral do prepare and bring it in. 
Bill presented, and read the first time [Bill 202) es ss 


MOTIONS. 


—_—-) — 

Waterworks Valuation and Rating (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Edmund 
Robertson, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Sutherland, Mr. Barbour, 

Mr. Hugh Elliot); presented, and read the first time [Bill 203] on ee 


PaRLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT OF THE Hovse— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn” wa 
Question put, and agreed to. 


. LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 21. 


Inp1A—T HE QuEEN’s JuBILEE CELEBRATION—RELEASE OF 25,000 PrisonsErs— 
Question, Observations, Lord Stanley of Alderley ; Reply, The Secre- 
tary of State for India (Viscount Cross) .. - oe 

Electric Lighting Act (1882) Amendment Bill (No. 10)— 

House in Committee (according to Order) .. Re Pi 
Amendments made :—The Report thereof to be received on Monday next ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 49.) [ 6.15. } 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 21. 
QUESTIONS. 


—_—og—— 


Royat Irtsu ConsransuLAary—ALLEGED ILLEGAL ARRESTS—CHARGE AGAINST 
Serceanr Wuarton—Questions, Mr. J. E. Ellis, Dr. Tanner, Mr. 
Chance; Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) .. 

Posr Orrice (Scortanp)—AcceteraTion or Matts Norra or PrertH— 
Question, Mr. Finlay; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 

Crivz (ENcLanp AND WaLEs)—Rerurn or Murpers sy ArMED Burciars, 
&c:—Question, Sir Algernon Borthwick; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) wl ee 

Facrory anp Worxsnors Actr— Inspectors In IRELAND — Question, Mr. 
Johnston; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Matthews) ee oe ee oe 

Royat Irtsx Consranutary — Town Commissioners or Bortz, Co. Ros- 
commMon—Svus-Insrxcror BassaceE—Question, Mr. O’Kelly; Answer, 
The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) - oe 

Tue Magrsrracy (InELAND)— Mr. Cxcit Roonz, R.M., Bortz, Co. Ros- 
comMon-——Question, Mr. O’Kelly; Answer, The Attorney General for 


Ireland (Mr. Holmes) oa ee ae me 
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Marriuace Law (Enctanp anp Waters) — Marriages in Dissenting 
CHAPELS—RE-MARRIAGE — Questions, Mr. T. Blake; Answers, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

Army—Suppty or Horses ror Army Purposes — Question, Sir William 
Crossman ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

CANADA AND THE Unirep Sratres—Tue Fisuerres Dispure—Question, 
Mr. Gourley ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) ) 

Prisons (IrELAND)—Convicr Prison at Gatway—Question, Mr. Pinker- 
ton ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
Inpia—Ivrant Marrtace axp Ewrorcep Winown00p—Question, Mr. E, 
R. Russell ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John 

Gorst) 

INLAND Revenve—Drep Sramrs, Scor.anp—Question, Mr. E. R. Russell ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald). . ~! 

Evictions, &c. (IrELAND)—Retatrion or Lanpitorps axp TENANTS — 
Attecep Crrcvtar To THE Porice — Question, Mr. O’Doherty; An- 
swer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Post Orrick (Iretanp)—Extra Dury 1n Travetiine Post Orrices AT 
CuristuaAs—Question, Mr. Lane; Answer, The Postmaster General 
(Mr. Raikes) . ee 

Buriats — THE Burra Grounp at Liu ANFROTHEN, MERIONETHSHIRE— 
Question, Mr. T. E. Ellis; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Matthews) oe es ee 

AcricutturaL Sratistics — ComparaTivE Return, 1881 To 1886—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Hobhouse ; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) .. 

Aoricutturat Deparrwent—Report FoR 1886—Question, Mr. 0” Doherty ; : 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Conracious Diseases (Anrmats) Acts — Importation oF CATTLE FROM 
Tretanp — Prevro-Pyevmon1a — Question, Mr. J. W. Barclay; An- 
swer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Merropotis—Guy’s Hosrrrat—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) - 

Boarp or Works (IrELanpD)—Furtuer Expenpiture Requirep For Com- 
PLETION oF ARrKLOW Harsour—SraTeMenrt oF THE Town Commis- 
SIONERS OF ARKLOW—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, The Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) ‘ ge 

Eeyrr (Mrmirary Expepirion)—Mepat To THE Svakin Reciueyrs, 1885. 
Question, Colonel King-Harman ; Answer, The Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. E. Stanhope) ee -_ ee 

PataceE oF WESTMINSTER—VENTILATION OF THIS Hovse — Cooxson’s 
Wuarr, Mirreanxk — Questions, Mr. W. H. James, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor; Answers, The President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie) 

Arrica (Wesr Coasr) — Tue Royat NicEr Company—Question, Mr. 
Dillwyn ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir James Fergusson) es - 

Epvcation CoprE, 1887—C.ass Sunncrs-— Wi ELSH — Question, Mr. Ww. 
Abraham (Glamorgan, Rhondda) ; Answer, The Vice President of the 
Council (Sir William Hart Dyke) . oe es 

Epucation Department—TuHe New Copz, 1887—Purit Tracuers as 
Quxen’s Scnotars — Question, Mr. W. Abraham (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda); Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) ae > ee ee 

Epvcation Department — THE New CopE, 1887 — Wetsu-Spreaxkine 
Disrricrs—Question, Mr. T. E. Ellis; Answer, The Vice President of 
the Council (Sir William Hart Dyke) .. os Se 
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Epvcation Derartwent—Toe New Cope, 1887—THe Wetsn AnD 
Gartic Lanevaces—Pvurm Tzacners— Question, Mr. T. E. Ellis; 
Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Sir William Hart Dyke). . 

Apmiratty — Drawines Supriiep To Foreign Powers — Question, Sir 
Henry Tyler ; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton) .. 

Inpta—Force oF OssERVATION ‘oN THE Pisutn Frontrer—Question, Dr. 
Tanner ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John 
Gorst) 

Tue MacisTracy (Inetanp)—IRREGULAR Detention at New Ross Porsce 
Sration— Questions, Mr. Sexton; Answers, The Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Holmes) ; 

DrvELorment of THE Resources or Inztanp—Tar Royat Commisston— 
Question, Mr. T. W. Russell ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

CrmmE AND OUTRAGE (InELAND)—THE Riots ar Youcnat—Lerrer or 
Captain Prunxetr, R.M.—Question, Mr. Cobb ; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour)... 

Wanpsworta Commox—Victorta Patriotic AsYLuM FOR "@rets—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Kimber; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) 

Law AND a (Scortanp) — Tue Orrice or Orown Acznt—Mnr. 
Avtpjo Jamrzson—Question, Dr. Clark ; Answer, The Lord Advocate 
(Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) 

Nationat Epvcation (IrELAND)—PvupPIL Tzactruns—Question, Mr. Tuite ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Post Orrice—Commisstion on Postan OrpErs—Question, Mr. Henniker 
Heaton; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 

Post Onsen —Caanene at SHancuai—Question, Mr. Henniker Heaton ; ; 
Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) va 

Inp1A (Mapras)—Puantations or Orncnona — Question, Mr. Henniker 
Heaton ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John 
Gorst) ee 

Apmrratty—SHAank PAL.isEr Seeow Besee—Qecatinn, Ca tain M‘Cal- 
mont; Answers, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord iss 
Hamilton) ) 

Contacious DIsEAsEs (Awnars) Aors—Ovrsamax OF Awrnnax—Quee- 
tions, Sir John Swinburne; Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) ‘ 

ADMIRALTY—THE QUEEN’s JUBILEE Cucannsene—Tan Wavas Reva 
Royat Nava Reserve anp Royat Navat ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS 
—Questions, Sir Samuel Wilson, Mr. Addison; Answers, The First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) ‘ 

Inp1Aa—Ratuways—Tue Pisury Vattey Line—Question, Mr. Buchenen; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) 

War Orrice—Horsz Artittery Barrerres—Question, General Fraser ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

CommissionERS OF Nationat Epvucation (IrELanp)—Mnkr. James A. Inwm, 
Nationat Scooot TeEachER—Question, Mr. P. O’Brien ; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

CommissionERS oF Narionan Epvucation (InELAxD)—ATTENDANCE OF 
Memsers—Question, Mr. P. O’Brien; — The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour). . 

Evictions (IngELanp)—Tue Estate or Mr. s. E. Gumuzy, Co. Momaeuam 
—Questions, Mr. P. O’Brien ; vee The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) .. ee ee 
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Tanp Act (Iretanp), 1870—Tznant Purcuasers—Question, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) . 

Laxsovrers’ (IRELAND) Acts—Mr. Joun Ror, DonacHMorE Unron—Ques- 
tion, Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
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rrom AMERICA AND IRELAND—Question, Mr. O’Doherty ; Answer, The 
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Locat Government (IRELAND)— ELection In MovunrTMELLICK Unrox— 
Question, Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

South Arrica—-PonpoLAND — Question, Sir Lewis Pelly; ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Sir Henry Holland) ‘ 

IrELanp—ConsTaBuLary Force ror tHE Norra Rrra oF TrePERaRY¥— 
Questions, Mr. P. J. O’Brien, Mr. T. P. Gill; Answers, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ; Question, Mr. J. O’Connor 
[No reply 

Apmmatry —Navat Orrioars—Lrevrexants Anp Sup- ‘Lievrenanrs— 
Question, Mr. Lisle; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
George Hamilton) 

Arrica (East Coast)—TuHeE Kure or J smsmna--Quaaiion, Mr. A. E. Ponse; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James 
Fergusson) 

Royat Irish ConsTaBuLary — ‘Darsorsvs Oonerases Pures Mewenan— 
Question, Dr. Tanner ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland aa 
A. J. Balfour) 

Roya Irish ConsTasuLary — Sunemanes Jouiserom AND Basvy — Ques- 
tion, Dr. Tanner; Answer, The Chief aaa for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) 

Tue Macisrracy (Ineaxp)—Mx. re’ Hecarty — ~ Questions, Dr. 
Tanner ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

CRIME AND Gumnsan (IrELanp)—Tue Riots at Youcnatr—CommitraL oF 
ConstaBLE Butmer — Questions, Mr. Chance, Mr. Conybeare, Sir 
William Harcourt ; Answers, The a General for Ireland -. 
Holmes) 

War Orrice—GovERNMENT Wonxsnors AND Ansuxate—Inernotion BY 
REPRESENTATIVES OF Forzicn Powrers—Question, Mr. J. Rowlands; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) . 

Army anp Navy Esrimares—Tue Serecr Commitrez — Question, Mr. 
Sexton ; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 


Coat Mines Recutation Brrt—Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) .. 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 


—_——o——. 


Ormovat Law Amenpment (IrELanp) Brrt—Notice of Motion, The Chief 
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CommitreEE or SuppLy—Exciusion or Motrons—Questions, Observa- 
tions, Mr. T. P. Gill, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Conybeare; Replies, 


Mr. Speaker ,. 
Trisoh Lanp Law Brit—Question, Mr. T. W. Russell ; Answer, The First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) os oe 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o— 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy EstimatEs— 
(In the Committee. ) 


Mr. eng se in the Chair. [5.15 p.m] 


(1.) Motion made, and Question ae geenee “ That a sum, not exceeding £992,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of Victuals and Clothing "for 
Seamen and Marines, which will come in course of iia during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1888” .. 

After short debate, Moved, *‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again, ”_(Mr. Labouchere : :)—Question put :—'The Committee divided; Ayes 
71, Noes 196; Majority 125.—(Div. List, No. 71.) (1. 20 A. M.] 

Original Question again proposed . 

After short debate, Moved, “ That the Chairman do now leave the Chair,’ (Dr. 
Cameron : )—After further debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 61, 
Noes 199 ; Majority 138.—(Div. List, No. 72.) (3. 35 a. M.] 

Original Question aguin proposed ., oe 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Question be now put (Mr. W. H. Smith :) 
—Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 207, Noes 54; Majority 153. 

[5.40 a.m. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes . ; 

Original Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 210, Noes 52; Majority 

158.—(Div. List, No. 73.) 


Crvit SERvVICEs. 


(2. . Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £3,624,100, 
be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or or towards defraying the Charge for 
the following Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the year ending on the 


3ist day of March 1888, viz. :— (Then the several Services are set forth] 
Moved, “ That the Chairman do 7s Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’’—(Mr. 
Labouchere) ee ee ee ee 


[Mr. Rarxes oceans General) took the Chair.] [5.45.] 
After long debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 57, Noes 141; 
Majority 84.—(Div. List, No. 74.) [7.40 a.m.] 
[Sir Joun Gorst (Under Secretary of State for India) took the Chair.] [7.45 a.m.] 
Original Question again proposed . oe 
Moved, “That the Item of £6,000, for Royal. Palaces, be reduced by the sum of 
£5, 000,’ *—(Mr. Labouchere : :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 53, Noes 121 ; ~ yan 68.—(Div. List, No. 75.) [8.15 a.m.] 
Original Question again proposed . 
Moved, ‘‘That the Item of £500, “for Marlborough House, be ‘omitted,”"—(Mr. 
Conybeare : :)— Question No 6) :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 49, Noes 115; Ma- 
jority 66.—(Div. List, (8.30. a.m.] 
Original Question prop h-- A oe oe 
Moved, ‘That the Item of £17,000, for Royal Parks and Pleasure Grounds, be 
reduced by the sum of £14,000, — (Mr. Labouchere :) — After short debate, 
Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 54, Noes 144; Majority (2. .—(Div. 


List, No. 77.) 9.20. a.m.] 
Origi inal Question —_ proposed . oe 
Moved, ** That the Chairman do repo ort Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’ —(Mr, 


T. P. O’ Connor :)— After short dante, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed .. oe ee oe 
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Surrty—Orvi. Ssrvices—Committ tinued 
Moved, “ That the Item of £1,500, for the Metropolitan Police Courts, be omitted,” 
—(Mr. Labouchere) ee ee ee ee 1071 
[Mr. Counrney here resumed the Chair] [9.35 a.m.] 
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After debate, Moved, “That the sum of £3,622,600, be granted, &c.,"—(Mr. Dillon :) 
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Majority 175. [1.0 p.m] 
Division List, Ayes and Noes .. ee ee +» 1120 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 
Bankruptcy Offices (Sites) Bill [Bill 197]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Plunket) . 1128 
Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed to a 
Select Committee of Five Members, Three to be nominated by the 
House and Two by the Committee of Selection. 
Isle of Man (Customs) Bill [Bill 199]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Mr. Jackson) . 1124 
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and committed for To-morrow. 
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ill 62)— 
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[1.20 p.m. | 
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(The Earl of Onslow) ee oe oe -» 1126 
Church Patronage Bill (No. 44)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) .. os . 1127 


Bill to be read 3* on Zwesday next; and to be printed as amended, 
(No. 52.) 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Jackson); presented, and read the first time +» 1221 


[11.20.] 
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—————— 
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Wilson ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Sir Henry 
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Question, Mr. O. V. Morgan ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Sir Henry Holland) . 1474 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Business OF THE Hovse — Criminat Law AMENDMENT (IRELAND) Brit— 
Motion ror Urcency—ResotuTion—ApsourneD Desate [ Fourtu 
Nieut |— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [22nd March :}|—Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the Question :”—Debate resumed 1477 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,’”’—( Mr. 
Parnell :\—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 349, Noes 260; Ma- 


jority 89. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes oe o- .. 1579 
Main Question again proposed . 1584 
Amendment th to add, at the end of the Question, the words 


‘except on Friday,”—(Ir. Labouchere. ) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added : ’’—After short 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Banxruptoy Orrices (Sires) [Consotiparep Funp]— 
Order for Committee read :—J/oved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 


Chair,” —(Ir. Plunket) oe . 1587 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Matter considered in 
Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the grant, out of the Consolidated Fund of 
the United Kingdom, of a sum to meet any deficiency which may arise in the pay- 
ment of the expenses of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works and Public 
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acquisition of property and the provision of new buildings for the Bankruptcy 
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ApJouRNMENT— 


Moved, ‘That this House do now adjourn,”—(Hr. aren -. 1589 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. [2.25.] 
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said, that his noble Friend (Lord Rib- 

HOUSE OF LORDS, blesdale), who raised the question of our 

horse supply a few nights ago, had ex- 

Friday, 11th March, 1887. | pressed his intention of submitting to 

| their Lordships a scheme for the supply 

of horses, particularly for mili pur- 

MINUTES JP . i mas et ag the meantime a ate 

J—Pcsiic BiLis—Repers — eliev: e interesting to kno t 

a and Chapter Acts Aneeinent* foreign countries were doin in the mat- 

Provistona Onper Bri—Third Reading — | *@F- He had reason to believe that at 

inage and Improvement of Lands (Ire- | the Foreign Office there were Reports on 

land) * (29), and passed. | this subject sent by Her Majesty’s Diplo- 

| matic Agents from Paris, Vienna, and 

FOREIGN HORSE-BREEDING DEPOTS.) Berlin; and, through the courtesy of 

MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. the noble Earl who was, in 1884, at the 

._ | Foreign Office, he (the Earl of Strafford) 

Taz Eart or STRAFFORD, in) had the opportunity of looking into 

moving— them. They were very interesting, and 

“That an humble Address be presented to| were not very voluminous. They dealt 
a re ee it, the “sbjet of hone bread 

Vienna, an Bertin, on the subject of aves” depéts; and the financial part of the - 


breeding depots, forwarded to the Foreign Office uestion was also dealt with, and showed 
in the year 1884,” t a large sum of money was expended 
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in promoting horse-breeding in France, 
Germany, and Austria. It would be of 
great service if their Reports could be 
given to the public, so that those inte- 
rested in the subject might have an op- 
portunity of studying them. He hoped 
the noble Marquess would not object to 
the production of these Reports. 


Address for— 

“ Copies or extracts of reports of Her Majesty’s 
diplomatic agents at Paris, Vienna, and Berlin, 
on the subject of horse-breeding depéts, for- 
warded to the Foreign Office in the year 1884.” 
—(The Earl of Strafford.) 

Taz PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
ORETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sais- 
BuRY): There is no objection whatever 
to the production of the Reports, which 
I am quite willing should be laid upon 
the Table. 


Address agreed to. 


UNIVERSAL PENNY POSTAGE. 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Moved, for— 

“The fourth letter written by Mr. Henniker 
Heaton, M.P.,to the Postmaster General on the 
subject of the universal penny postage.’’—({ The 
Eari of Crawford.) 


Motion agreed fo. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Five 
o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 11th March, 1887. 





MINUTES. ]|—Svurriy—considered in Committee 
— Resolution [March 10] reported. 

Pustic Biuis — Ordered — First Reading — 
Coroners’ Elections * [193]: Merchandise 
fiese Law Consolidation and Amendment * 

194]. 

Withdrawn — Criminal Law (Scotland) Pro- 

cedure ® [131]. 


LONDON CORPORATION (CHARGES OF 
MALVERSATION). 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY reported 
from the Committee of Selection, That, in 
pursuance of the Order of the House, 
they had nominated the following Five 
Members to constitute the Select Com- 
mittee on the London Corporation 
(Charges of Malversation) :— 


The Earl of Strafford 
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uess of Hartington ; 
Sir Joseph oy * 
Lewis Llewelyn Dillwyn, esquire ; 
William Henry Houldsworth, esquire ; 
James Cochrane Stevenson, esquire ; 
and had also named, — 


Charles Bradlaugh, esquire, and 

John Compton Lawrance, esquire, 
to serve on the Select Committee to pro- 
pose and examine witnesses, but without 
the power of voting. 


Ordered, That the Report do lie upon 
the Table. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_—~e—— 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—CON- 
STITUTION OF THE FORCE. 


Caprarin COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, What is 
the strength of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary ; what is the number of Roman 
Catholics in the Force; whether the 
Force is chiefly recruited from agricul- 
tural districts of Ireland, and largely 
composed of sons of tenant farmers in 
Treland; what was the number of evic- 
tions in Ireland in each of the years 
1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, and 1886, re- 
spectively ; what was the number of 
applications for admission to the ranks of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary in each of 
those years respectively; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will consider 
the propriety of so amending the law 
that offences, such as firing a revolver, 
or other fire-arms, at members of that 
Force when discharging their duty with 
bitons, may be dealt with by the same 
criminal tribunals in Great Britain as 
deal with similar offences against mem- 
bers of the English Police Force in the 
execution of their duty ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said : The present 
strength of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
is 12,554 men, of whom 9,205 are Roman 
Catholics, and the circumstances as to 
recruiting and the composition of the 
force are correctly stated in the Question. 
As to the number of evictions, the Go- 
vernment have no further information 
than that already before the House in 
the Returns periodically laid upon the 
Table. It is not practicable to tabulate 
the number of mere applications for ad- 
mission to the Constabulary (which come 
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from all parts of the three kingdoms) ; 
but the number of accepted candidates 
was 3,344, 657, 542, 1,040, and 1,425 
respectively in the five years mentioned. 
I fear that I do not quite understand the 
last paragraph. I am not aware of any 
difference between the law in Great 
Britain and in Ireland in regard to the 
matter referred to. 


MARRIAGE ACT — ‘NONCONFORMIST 
MARRIAGES—LEOMINSTER. 

Mr. T. BLAKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether he 
has seen a letter in Zhe Christian World, 
of March 3, by the Reverend J. J. 
Squire, Primitive Methodist Minister, of 
Leominster, stating that immediately 
after a marriage duly performed by him, 
in the presence of the Registrar, in the 
Primitive Methodist Chapel at that 

lace, on the 16th of February, the 

everend A. Garthwaite, the curate of 
Kimbolton, near Leominster, persuaded 
the parties to go through the marriage 
service in Kimbolton Church, on the 
ground that it was not right to marry in 
a chapel, and afterwards entered the 
marriage in the parish register; and, 
whether, if Mr. Garthwaite has been 
guilty of an illegal act, legal proceedings 
will be taken against him ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; I have seen the letter in question, 
and I have received a communication 
from the vicar of Kimbolton, from which 
it appears, not that the curate persuaded 
the parties to be married in church on 
the ground that it was not right to 
marry in a chapel, but that the vicar was 
informed that the parties were to be 
married at the Registrar’s Office, and 
themselves desired to have the marriage 
ceremony afterwards performed in the 
church, in which the man had for 16 
years been a member of the church 
choir. The vicar assures me distinctly 
that neither he nor his curate knew at 
the time the marriage service was per- 
formed, that any religious ceremony had 
taken place between the parties. This 
was explained two days afterwards to the 
minister of the Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, and I am told that he then ex- 
pressed himself perfectly satisfied. The 
vicar also informs me that he was not 
acquainted with the provisions of the 
Marriage Act of 1856 when the marriage 
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was entered in the parish register. I am 
not aware that there were no banns or 
licence. 


INDIA—TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Cotonzt HUGHES-HALLETT 
(Rochester) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, When the Papers re- 
lating to claims of the Indian Telegraph 
Department will be produced ; when the 
scheme of re-organization will be sanc- 
tioned, and who is responsible for the 
delay in granting measures of relief; 
and, whether some measure of relief 
could be afforded by amalgamating, as 
in England, the Telegraph and Postal 
Services ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The case of the Telegraph Department 
has been referred to the Finance Com- 
mission which was recently appointed in 
India to consider what reductions can be 
made in the Public Expenditure. The 
hon. Member will see that until this Re- 
port has been received it is impossible to 
give the information he desires. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—COURT HOUSES 
—ACCOMMODATION FOR PRISONERS 
AWAITING TRIAL. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, What action he pro- 
poses to take on the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Accommodation for 
Untried Prisoners ? 

Sir Joun Kennaway, Mr. Catzs 
Wriceut, Mr. Surrtey, Mr. Cuannina, 
had also given Notice of Questions to the 
same effect. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrsews) (Birmingham, E.): I will 
answer the Questions of the right hon. 
Gentleman and the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Honiton (Devon) and of the 
hon. Members for Leigh (Lancashire), of 
Doncaster (Yorkshire), and of East 
Northampton at the same time. The 
importance of the matter to which these 
five Questions refer cannot be exagger- 
ated; and I am determined to do all that 
is in my power to remedy a state of 
things which, in my mind, constitute a 
serious evil. Places for the detention of 
prisoners immediately before and after 
trial appear to be excluded by the Prison 
Act of 1877 from the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of State. Their control and 
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management remains, therefore, where 
it always has been—with the Justices in 
counties and the Town Council in 
boroughs. A week ago, I gave in- 
structions for a Circular to issue to all 
the County and Borough Authorities in 
England and Wales calling on them at 
once to take this matter into their serious 
consideration, and to inform me what 
improvements they mean to carry out in 
their respective Court-houses and other 
places of detention. I feel sanguine that 
they will everywhere co-operate with me 
in finding a remedy for evils which the 
Report of the Committee wisely 
appointed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Edinburgh has brought 
to light. In reply to the Question of 
the hon. Member for East Northampton- 
shire, I can only say that after the replies 
of the Local Bodies have been received 
the Government will consider what action 
on their part may be necessary. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—DUN- 
MANWAY PETTY SESSIONS—CASE OF 
FELIX SWEENY. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) (for Dr. 
Kenny) (Cork, 8.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether a man, named Felix 
Sweeny, was arrested at Dunmanway for 
breaking a pane of glass value 6d; 
whether he was sent to the County 
Cork Gaol to await his trial; whether 
he was brought to the Dunmanway Petty 
Sessions for trial; if, in default of pay- 
ing a fine of 5s. he was sent to the 
County Cork Gaol forseven days; whether 
the expenses in connection with this case 
were £3 10s. 6d.; and, whether, in 
future, the necessity of incurring large 
expenses in such trivial cases will be ob- 
viated ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormgs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The man 
referred to is a tramp who deliberately 
broke a pane of glass upon being refused 
alms. The statements in the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth paragraphs of 
the Question are substantially accurate. 
Offences of this kind must be punished, 
and some expenses attendant thereon 
cannot be avoided. 


NAVY—EMPLOYMENT OF MARINES ON 
PRIVATE SERVICE. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 

the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 


Mr. Matthews 
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ther information has reached him that, 
on the ilth ultimo, the Captain of 
Marines aboard the Shannon, stationed 
in Bantry Bay, sent a party of Marines 
to polish the floor of a house in which a 
ball was held, and that it is the practice 
of this officer to send Marines to pre- 
pare the tennis ground and to do various 
other works foreign to their ordinary 
duties ; and, if so, whether such employ- 
ment is sanctioned by the regulations of 
the Service ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georce 
Hawmitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): Some 
of the Marines of the Shannon appear to 
have volunteered their services in pre- 
paring a room for dancing and a tennis 
court on shore at Bantry. The men 
were not there during their working 
hours, and were remunerated privately. 
The Admiralty, under the circumstances, 
see no reason for interference. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — MR. JOHN 
FROST, CO. CLARE—TRAVELLING EX- 
PENSES OF THE POLICE FORCE. 


Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) (for 
Mr. Cox) (Clare, E.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he can state the amount of 
money expended in travelling expenses, 
&e., for the police force engaged in 
carrying out the eviction of Mr. John 
Frost, Rosmanagher, County Clare ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: Iam unable 
to give this information. It requires a 
great deal of clerical labour to extract 
these expenses ; and, although this has 
been done in a few cases, it cannot be 
carried further without neglect of other 
duties by the official staff. 


AGRICULTURE (IRELAND) — EDUOA- 
TIONAL STATIONS. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he has re- 
ceived from Dr. Hodges, of the Chemico- 
Agricultural Society of Ulster, a com- 
munication urging the desirability of 
establishing throughout the country 
educational stations for the improvement 
of the method of agriculture; and, 
whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to make provision for the establish- 
ment of such stations in their promised 
legislation on tho Irish Land Question ? 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The com- 
munication mentioned was received by 
the late Chief Secretary, who regretted 
he did not feel able to promote the re- 
quest conveyed in it. The subject ap- 
pears also to have been under the notice 
of previous Governments, none of whom 
took a favourable view of the proposal. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE RIOTS AT BELFAST—REPORTS 
OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF IN- 
QUIRY. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the Govern- 
ment have yet completed their considera- 
tion of the Report of Sir John Day and 
his colleagues on the Belfast Riots ; how 
soon they will communicate to the 
House their proposals with respect to 
social order in Belfast; how soon the 
Report and Evidence are likely to be in 
the hands of Members; and, whether 
the Government have abandoned the 
expectation of receiving a Report from 
Mr. Wallace MacHardy ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: This subject 
is still under consideration. The Report 
and Evidence have been laid on the 
Table. The Government, though unable 
to account for Commander MacHardy’s 
continued silence, are unwilling to come 
to the conclusion that it is not his inten- 
tion to make his expected Report. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (I[IRELAND)— 
THE RIOTS AT BELFAST—COLONEL 
FORBES, R.M., AND MR. M‘CARTHY, 
R.M. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether there is any 
truth in the report that the Irish Govern- 
ment have it in contemplation to remove 
Colonel Forbes, R.M., and Mr. M‘Carthy, 
R.M., from Belfast; whether, if so, the 
Government have consulted the Members 
of the Royal Commission on the Belfast 
Riots in reference to the matter; how 
long Colonel Forbes and Mr. M‘Carthy 
have served in Belfast ; have they satis- 
factorily discharged their duties; were 
they complimented by the Royal Com- 
mission, and did the Commission report 
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that the stipendiary magistrates had 
discharged their duties ‘undoubtedly 
very well;” have they requested to be 
removed from Belfast; is the removal 
due to any complaint; and, if so, of 
what nature, and by whom made; 
whether it was established in evidence 
before the Royal Commission that cer- 
tain Local Justices had set themselves 
to procure the removal of Colonel 
Forbes; and, whether, considering the 
recommendations of the Commission in 
regard to the Local Justices, the Govern- 
ment will take no step concerning 
Colonel Forbes and Mr. M‘Carthy until 
the recommendatiors of the Commission 
can be dealt with as a whole ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: Colonel 
Forbes and Mr. M’Carthy, Resident 
Magistrates, have been informed that 
they are about to be transferred from 
Belfast. The Executive have taken this 
step on their own responsibility in view 
of the recommendations of the Belfast 
Commission, which include a strong sug- 
gestion that the Resident Magistrates 
in Belfast should be barristers. No slur 
is thereby cast on these two Resident 
Magistrates, and they have been so in- 
formed. Their duties in the past have 
been satisfactorily performed. One of 
them has served for over three years in 
Belfast, the other over four years. All 
Resident Magistrates are liable to trans- 
fer at the discretion of the Executive. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)— EVIDENCE IN REVENUE 
CASES. 

Mr. GODSON (Kidderminster) asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Why, in cases of 
infringement of the laws relating to the 
Inland Revenue, defendants are not al- 
lowed to give evidence on their own be- 
half, while in certain cases concerning 
the Customs, by 39 & 40 Vict. c. 36, s. 
259, ‘‘ the defendant shall be competent 
and compellable to give evidence;” 
and, whether he will take immediate 
steps to remove this disability ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Riouarp Wexsster) (Isle of Wight) : In 
reply to the hon. and learned Member, 
if his Question refers to proceedings in 
the Superior Court, defendants are com- 
petent and compellable to give evidence 
in Inland Revenue as well as in Cus- 
toms cases ; but if, as I rather gather, 
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the Question refers to charges before 
magistrates, the ordinary rule applies 
that the defendant cannot give evidence 
in a criminal matter except in the 7 
ticular cases authorized by statute. Her 
Majesty’s Government hope that a Bill 
will ass both Houses of Parliament 
this oles to enable the defendant to 
give evidence in all criminal cases. 





POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—POSTAL AR- 
RANGEMENTS AT ENNISKILLEN, &c. 


Mr. H. CAMPBELL (Fermanagh, 8.) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
letters posted in Enniskillen for Dublin 
and Belfast, after 7 o’clock p.m., are de- 
livered next morning; and, if so, at 
what hour; and, if not, whether he will 
make arrangements to have letters that 
are posted , are the night in Ennis- 
killen and the following towns—namely, 
Clones, Newbliss, Cootehill, Bailiebo- 
rough, Castleblayney, and Carrickma- 
cross, forwarded by the train leaving 
Enniskillen at 6.20 a.m ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): Let- 
ters can be posted in Enniskillen up to 
8 p.m. for delivery the first thing next 
morning in both Dublin and Belfast. It 
is doubtful whether a sufficient number 
of letters are posted late at night in 
Enniskillen and the other towns men- 
tioned to warrant an additional de- 
spatch by the train leaving Enniskillen 
at the early hour of 6.20 a.m.; but I 
will have inquiry made upon this point. 


SOUTH AFRICA (NATAL)—THE CHIEF 
LANGALIBALELE. 


Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether arrangements have 
been made for the return of the Chief 
Langalibalele to Natal ; and, if so, under 
what conditions ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Horztanp) (Hampstead): The 
Legislative Council of Natal has agreed 
to the return of Langalibalele to the 
Colony under the following conditions : 
—(1) That Langalibalele be placed in 
the Zwart Kop location, near Pieter- 
maritzburg, under the charge of the 
Chief Teteleka ; (2) that only such Na- 
tives as are bond fide members of his 
family be allowed to live with him ; (3) 
that he be debarred from exercising any 
authority whatever as a Chief, or from 
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claiming any privilege ag such. £50 
per annum has been voted for his main- 
tenance. I may add that permission was 

iven, in a despatch dated January 27 
fast, to make such arrangements as 
might be nec for Laugalibalele’s 
return; but that iin has not yet been 
time toe learn what action has been taken 
in the matter. 


POLICE (METROPOLIS) — DAYLIGHT 
ROBBERIES IN THE STREETS. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Salford, W.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, in view of the 
fact that on Friday last a lady was 
robbed in Westbourne Terrace in broad 
daylight, and that many similar offences 
have been committed recently in that 
neighbourhood, he proposes to take 
steps, by the employment of detectives 
or otherwise, to increase the security of 
the public ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
MarrtueEws) (Birmingham, E.): It isa 
fact that a lady was robbed on Friday 
last in Westbourne Terrace at 3.30 p.m. 
on a very foggy day. The Commis- 
sioner of Police tells me that he is not 
aware that many similar offences have 
been committed in that neighbourhood. 
Such an augmentation of the Police 
Force as would make impossible in this 
great Metropolis an outrage such as this 
of snatching away a purse openly carried 
in a lady’s heed would entail an expen- 
diture of which the taxpayers might 
reasonably complain. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD—MUL- 
TIPLE APPOINTMENTS IN BAMPTON 
DISTRICT, OXFORDSHIRE. 


Mr. F. W. MACLEAN (Oxford, Wood- 
stock) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the appointment 
of the same gentleman to fill the offices 
of Surveyor of Highways of the Bamp- 
ton East Highway District, Oxfordshire 
(containing a mileage of 138 miles), and 
of Sanitary Inspector of the Bampton 
Rural Sanitary District (consisting of 
42 parishes and covering 70,048 acres) ; 
whether, having regard to the large and 
increasing duties of such offices, it is 

ssible for one person adequately to 

ischarge the same ; whether complaints 
have been received by the Local Govern- 
ment Board from the ratepayers of the 
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district in relation to such appoint- 
ments; whether the Board has been 
urged by many of such ratepayers not 
to sanction the appointment of the same 
person to both offices; and, whether, 
under these circumstances, the Local 
Government Board will direct inquiry 
to be made into the soundness or other- 
wise of such complaints, and not sanc- 
tion the appointment during the coming 
year unless satisfied that there is no 
ground for such complaints ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : In 
1885, when the Local Government Board 
were informed that the Inspector of 
Nuisances of the district in question 
had been re-appointed, and that it was 
proposed that he should also hold the 
office of Surveyor of Highways, the 
Board objected to the two offices being 
held by the same person. But, having 
received particulars of the work which 
had been done by the Inspector of Nui- 
sances, and the Medical Officer of Health 
for the county having borne testimony 
to the efficiency with which that officer 
discharged his duties; the Board consi- 
dered that there was no sufficient reason 
for their withholding their assent to an 
arrangement which had been unani- 
mously approved by the Sanitary Autho- 
rity. The Inspector has now been re- 
appointed for another year. The only 
communication which the Board has re- 
ceived objecting to the re-appointment 
is from the waywarden of one of the 38 

arishes in the highway district. The 

oard, before arriving at a decision on 
the subject, will ask for the observations 
of the Sanitary Authority on the state- 
ments in that communication. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND) —CASE 
OF WILLIAM CASSELS. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether it is 
the case that William Cassels, sentenced 
on the 5th instant by the Sheriff Sub- 
stitute at Portree to three weeks’ impri- 
sonment from his committal on Decem- 
ber 23, had been kept in prison await- 
ing trial ten weeks from that date, or 
seven weeks beyond the term of his 
actual sentence; and, if he will explain 
why a prisoner ultimately tried sum- 
marily before a Court whose powers of 
imprisonment are limited to two months, 
was detained in prison ten weeks await- 
ing trial? 
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Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and S&t. 
Andrews Universities): William Cassels 
was detained in prison for ten weeks 
before trial, which was, in my opinion, 
most improper in such a case, unless 
there were exceptional circumstances to 
explain the delay. I think it necessary 
to make a full inquiry, and I shall feel 
obliged if the hon. Member will post- 
pone his Question for a week. 


THE CURRENCY, GOLD AND SILVER 
(ROYAL COMMISSION). 

Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) asked Mr. Uhancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether his attention 
has been called to a paragraph in The 
Standard of the 8th March, which con- 
tains the following statement with regard 
to the Gold and Silver Commission :— 

‘¢ The Commissioners will probably hold only 

two or three further meetings.”’ 
Whether he is aware that the Commis- 
sioners have only recently entered into 
an inquiry as to bi-metallism, which 
was the main object of their appoint- 
ment; and, whether, considering the 
important character of the subject, he 
can inform the House if the Commis- 
sioners will close their inquiry without 
calling upon well-known authorities to 
give evidence as to the advisability of 
promoting an international agreement 
for the introduction of bi-metallism ? 

Tuz CHANCELLOR ortnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): My attention has not 
been drawn to the paragraph in ques- 
tion. My impression is that there is no 
foundation for such a statement. As 
the hon. Member is aware, the Commis- 
sioners act entirely on their own respon- 
sibility, and the Government do not in- 
terfere with the discharge of their 
duties. I should think that the Com- 
mission will not break up without deal- 
ing with all the important questions 
that were referred to it. 

ARMY MEDICAL STAFF (INDIA)— 

BRIGADE-SURGEONS. 

Coroner HUGHES - HALLETT 
(Rochester) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether he will take into con- 
sideration the case of brigade-surgeons 
on the Medical Staff in India, having 
regurd to the severe examinations they 
have to pass for their promotion, with a 
view to placing them, as was contem- 
plated by the Royal Warrant of 2nd 
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December 1879, on the same footing as 
brigade-surgeons in all other parts of 
Her Majesty’s Dominions, as regards 
pay, position, and pension, instead of 
allowing them to remain, as at present 
in India, on the same pay after 25 and 
30 years’ service as s ns-major, and 
subject at times to routine duties under 
medical officers of the latter rank who 
may be their juniors ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr) 
(Chatham) (who replied) said: When 
the Royal Warrant created the rank of 
brigade-surgeon in 1879 the Secretary 
of State for India declined to allow any 
increased expenditure to be cast on the 
Revenues of India by reason of that 
Warrant, and the present Secretary of 
State adheres to that determination. 


INLAND REVENUE—THE COLLECTOR- 
SHIP AT SLIGO. 

Mr. KENNEDY (Sligo, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
ef Ireland, Whether it is the intention 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
to abolish the collectorship at Sligo, the 
most important port and town on the 
West Coast of Ireland after Limerick ; 
and, if so, whether there will then be no 
Head Office between Londonderry and 
Galway ; whether the Corporation, the 
Grand Jury, the Harbour Board, and 
trading community of Sligo have passed 
Resolutions and forwarded Memorials 
against the abolition of this office; and, 
whether the traders of the counties of 
Sligo, Leitrim, Roscommon, and Long- 
ford have given expression to their 
opposition to the proposed change ; and, 
if so, whether the public feeling will be 
considered by the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners ? 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he has re- 
ceived a copy of the Resolution unani- 
mously passed at a meeting of the 
merchants of Sligo and the adjoining 
counties, protestin ainst the contem- 
— removal of the Collector of Inland 

evenue and his staff from Sligo; and, 
if not, whether he will inquire into the 
matter, and recommend to the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue to consider 
the wishes of the traders of four out of 
five of the counties of Connaught ? 

Tuz SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
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replied) said, the question of abolishing 
the collectorship at Sligo was under con- 
sideration. In the event of its being 
abolished there would be no other 
collector between Londonderry and Gal- 
way; but there would be several super- 
visors and officers, and no inconvenience 
would be caused. Memorials had been 
received from the Corporation, the Har- 
bour Board, and also from the public 
living in the district with reference to 
the proposed change, and these Memo- 
rials would be fully considered. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—REMOVAL OF CATTLE FROM 
IRELAND—PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 
Cotoner GUNTER( Yorkshire, W.R., 

Barkstone Ash) asked the Chancellor of 

the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether any 

precautionary measures are adopted to 
revent the removal inland of cattle 
anded at Liverpool or elsewhere in 

Great Britain from Ireland, that are 

known to have been herded with, or in 

contact with, animals suffering with 
pleuro-pneumonia ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut DUCHY 
(Lord Joun Manners) (Leicestershire, 
E.): An Order of Council has been 
approved, and will shortly be passed, to 
enable Local Authorities to deal with 
animals which have been exposed to 
contact with diseased animals while in 
transit, whether from Ireland or other 
parts of the United Kingdom. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (IRE- 
LAND)—NORTH ANTRIM. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, on the occasion of 
the recent Parliamentary Election for 
North Antrim, Captain Robinson, the 
only available magistrate in the town of 
Portrush, refused, on the day previous 
to the polling, to take the declarations 
of secrecy of the agents of the Liberal 
candidate, who attended before him for 
the purpose; whether he first refused 
on the ground that the declarations were 
not stamped; whether he was entitled 
to offer such an objection; whether the 
documents having been stamped at his 
direction, he a second time refused to 
sign them, on the plea that they were 
not properly drafted ; whether he did 
not sign them until after he had caused 
much annoyance and loss of time; and, 
what notice will be taken of his conduct ? 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The Go- 
vernment have no knowledge of, and 
have received no information as to, the 
alleged occurrence. If any person thinks 
he has cause for complaint against the 
action of any Justice of the Peace in his 
magisterial capacity, the proper course 
oy gre with the co Chan- 
cellor, who will take the necessary 
action. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING — THE WRECK 
OF THE “ FLAMINGO.” 


Mr. C. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) 
asked the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, Whether a portion of the wreck 
of the iron steamer Flamingo still lies off 
the north-east headland of St. Marga- 
ret’s Bay, near the South Foreland, in 
the course of small craft going round 
the point; and, if so, whether he will 
consider the advisability of having it 
removed ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The Trinity House, who are the execu- 
tive authority in this matter, despatched 
on the 8th instant a steamer and diver 
to complete the dispersion of what re- 
mains of the wreck of the Flamingo. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS — SHIPMENT OF INFECTED 
CATTLE FROM DUBLIN — PLEURO- 
PNEUMONIA. 

Cotonet GUNTER (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Barkstone Ash) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he is aware that cows belonging to a 
dairyman in Dublin were exposed for 
sale in the Dublin Cattle Market whilst 
suffering with pleuro-pneumonia on the 
14th of February ; that they were subse- 
quently sent to the Dublin Steamship 
Company’s wharf with a large number 
of cattle to be shipped for Liverpool ; 
that the Veterinary Inspector there de- 
tected the diseased animals and ordered 
them to be slaughtered ; that the ship- 
ping of the animals that had been in 
contact with those slaughtered con- 
tinued ; and that the Inspector’s orders 
for closing the yard as an infected place 
were unattended to, as no orders to that 
effect had been received from Dublin 
Castle ? 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The facts 
are substantially us stated in the Ques- 
tion. There is no power to detain any 
animals during transit except those 
found to be diseased. The Privy Coun- 
cil were advised by their professional 
officer that an order declaring the yard 
an infected place should not be made. 
The dairyman has since been prosecuted, 
and fined £2 and costs. 


ARMY—MUSKETRY—EFFICIENCY OF 
THE INFANTRY. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, What proportion of the effective 
strength of the Infantry of the Line, and 
of the Infantry Militia, were put last 
year through a course of musketry, and 
what proportion of such number did not 
succeed in making sufficient points to 
get out of the third class ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The proportion of the effective strength 
of the Infantry of the Line that was put 
through a course of musketry was— 
trained soldiers, 89 per cent; recruits, 
64 per cent. In the Militia the propor- 
tion of men trained was 87 per cent of 
those battalions and half - battalions 
which were able to go through a course 
of musketry. Of the trained soldiers of 
the Infantry, 46 per cent failed to ob- 
tain sufficient points to pass out of the 
third class; and of the recruits, 23°5 per 
cent. Of the Militia, 38 per cent failed 
to pass out of the third class. These 
numbers are based upon the musketry 
practice of the Army for the year ending 
March 31, 1886, and of the Militia for the 
year 1886. AsI presume that theobjectof 
my hon. Friend is to make a comparison 
between the shooting of the Army and 
Militia and of the Volunteers, I should 
like to say that the conditions are wholly 
different. In the case of the Army, itis 
necessary to get 110 points in 80 rounds 
to get into the second class, and this has 
been found so onerous that the qualifi- 
cation is to be reduced. In the case of 
the Militia, a man must make 39 points 
out of 30 rounds. In the case of the 
Volunteers, on the other hand, all that 
is necessary to get out of the third class 
is to make 45 points out of a maxi- 
mum of 60 shots; and the recruit will 
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only have to hit the target 12 times 
in all. 


BULGARIA—EXECUTIONS OF IN- 
SURGENTS. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment instructed their Agents in 
Bulgaria to use their influence with the 
Regents against excessive severity in 
dealing with the insurgents; whether 
the British Government took any steps 
with a view to prevent the recent whole- 
sale executions in Bulgaria; and, whe- 
ther the Foreign Office has received any 
communications from the Russian Go- 
vernment on this subject ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferovsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment gave no instructions to their Agents 
in Bulgaria to interfere with the Regents 
in the execution of their duties. Her 
Majesty’s Government have received no 
communication from the Russian Go- 
vernment on the subject. 

Mr. DILLON: That is not answering 
my Question. I said nothing about 
duty, but about undue severity. 

Str JAMES FERGUSSON : That is 
the exercise of their functions. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS)—SIR H. 
DRUMMOND WOLFF. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, When the Government will 
afford the House information as to the 
exact nature of the negotiations now 
— earried on between Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff and the Sublime Porte; 
and, whether he can give an undertaking 
that no Treaty or Convention on Egyp- 
tian Affairs will be concluded with the 
Porte, or with the Great Powers, until 
an opportunity shall have been afforded 
to the House of considering the provi- 
sions of such Treaty or Convention ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferausson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will communicate to Parliament 
the exact nature of the negotiations now 
being carried on between Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff and the Sublime Porte as 
soon as it shall appear that the public 
interests will be served thereby. The 
communication to Parliament of an 
Treaty or Convention concluded with the 
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Porte or with the Great Powers will be 
made in conformity with Constitutional 
precedent. 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS—BETRAYAL OF 
TRUST. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
any Official Regulations exist under 
which persons in the Public Service, 
committing offences similar to that with 
which Mr. Young Terry is charged, are 
liable to pecuniary or other penalties in 
addition to the mere fact of dismissal 
from their employment; and, whether, 
if the law does not already provide for 
theadequate punishment of such offences, 
the Government will at once introduce 
a Bill for that purpose, in order to pre- 
vent the repetition of crimes which are 
stringently punished in other countries? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gezorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, ing): Any 
poe is liable to dismissal, accompanied 

y loss of pension, who commits an of- 
fence similar to that of Mr. Young Terry, 
and he is, of course, subject if convicted 
in a Court of Law to any further punish- 
ment that that Court can impose. The 
law at present is not, in my judgment, 
in a satisfactory state so far as it bears 
upon offences of this kind ; and it will be 
a matter of consideration for the Govern- 
ment whether it should not be strength- 
ened. 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS—THE DOCKYARDS 
—BETRAYAL OF TRUST. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, What 
classes of officials or workmen engaged 
at Chatham or other public Dockyards 
are employed in positions of confidence 
and secrecy; who are permitted to 
possess information of a confidential 
nature which has a money value; what 
precautions are taken as to character, 
or by means of an oath or some other 
binding engagement, to guard against 
a breach of trust; and, what are the 
lowest salaries or wages paid to any of 
such persons ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georcr 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): All 
officials, and many of the workmen, are 
necessarily in possession of information 
relating to the work upon which they 
are employed that is more or less con- 
fidential. The Admiralty cannot judge 
accurately what may or may not be sup- 
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the Service. Any item of information, 
however trivial, may be of money value 
to some persons. The professional 
officers and draftsmen are trained 
and brought up in the Service, and 
only men of the best character are pro- 
moted, or placed in positions of trust. 
There is no oath or binding engagement 
made, as a rule, beyond the understand- 
ing that breaches of trust are certain, if 
discovered, to be punished as severely 
as the powers in the hands of the De- 
partment will permit. It is difficult to 
reply to the last part of the Question, 
as information relating to special work 
is open to any intelligent mechanic em- 
ployed upon it, and whose pay may be 
as low as 5s. per diem. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL—AGE PEN- 
SIONS. 


Sr EDMUND COMMERELL 
(Southampton) asked the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, If any portion of the in- 
crease in the Greenwich Hospital Funds 
will be devoted to the increase of the 
age pensions now due ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (A 
Lorp of the Apmrratry) (Sheffield, 
Ecclesall): It is estimated that a sum 
of £5,000 has been distributed in age 
and special pensions during the present 
financial year in excess of the amount 
so distributed in previous years; and it 
is hoped that this additional expenditure 
may be maintained. But in distributing 
the funds, account has to be taken of 
temporary abatements from the rents 
of the estates of Greenwich Hospital in 
the North of England, and of the smaller 
return from royalties on minerals conse- 
quent on depression in agriculture and 
trade. I may add that the age pension 
is granted to every naval pensioner 
who is unable to contribute to his own 
support, provided he is in other respects 
eligible. 


METROPOLIS—COAL AND WINE DUES 
—THE BLACKWALL AND GREEN- 
WICH TUNNEL. 


Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland) 
(for Dr. Macponatp) (Ross and Cro- 
marty) asked the Chairman of the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works, Whether the 
proposed tunnel between Blackwall and 
Greenwich is to be proceeded with with- 
out fail, in the event of Parliament giv- 
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ing its consent to the continuance of the 
Coal and Wine Dues for a few years; 
and also, in the event of Parliament re- 
fusing to continue these Dues, whether 
it is still the intention of his Board to 
proceed with the tunnel ; and, whether, 
in the event of the continuance of the 
Dues, his Board will pledge itself to 
establish a free ferry between Green- 
wich and the Isle of Dogs? 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): 
Before my hon. and gallant Friend 
answers the Question I wish to ask, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the prospectus of a Company for esta- 
blishing a ferry between Greenwich and 
the Isle of Dogs; whether in the adver- 
tisement amongst the Directors of the 
Company appears the name of Dr. Mac- 
donald, M.P.; and whether he can in- 
form the House whether that Dr. Mac- 
donald is a different person from the 
one that has put down the Question ? 
Also, whether the Metropolitan Board 
of Works will take steps in the interests 
of the public to save the public from 
having to purchase this Ferry Company 
out of the rates ? 

TueCHAIRMAN (SirJames M‘Garet- 
Hose) (Middlesex, Hornsey): It is the 
intention of the Metropolitan Board, 
when the Blackwall and Greenwich Tun- 
nel has received the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, to proceed with the scheme, whe- 
ther the Coal and Wine Duties are 
renewed or not. With regard to the 
latter part of the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion, 1 can give no pledge that the 
Board will establish a free ferry be- 
tween Greenwich and the Isle of Dogs, 
in the event of the continuance of the 
duties. With regard to the Question of 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Webster), tho 
matter has been mentioned to mo, and 
I have been shown a paper containing 
a certain document, stating that a cer- 
tain gentleman was a member of a Com- 
pany. I really have not the honour of 
the acquaintance of the hon. Member 
(Dr. Macdonald), and whether he is a 
member of this or any other Company I 
have not the slightest idea. 


OPEN SPACES (METROPOLIS) — BUR- 
TON’S COURT, CHELSEA. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) asked 
the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office, How the cost of the contemplated 
conversion of Burton’s Court into a re- 
creation ground for the garrison of Lon- 
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don will be defrayed; and, whether the 
Government will insist that the public 
shall not be entirely deprived of their 
long-continued enjoyment of this open 
space, and will prevent the erection upon 
it of buildings that would be injurious 
to the surrounding property ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
(Mr. Broprick) (Surrey, Guildford) : 
The cost of the conversion of Burton’s 
Court into a recreation ground for the 
troops of the London garrison will be 
borne mainly by private subscriptions ; 
but a grant of £800 has been made from 
Army Votes towards the expense of re- 
laying the ground. I understand the 
public will still have access to the ground 
at certain hours of the day and on Sun- 
days. The site is not War Department 
property ; and the question of erecting 

uildings thereon will be for the con- 
sideration of the Commissioners of Chel- 
sea Hospital, before whom I will take 
care to are any complaint which my 
hon. Friend may forward. 


PUBLIC PARKS AND WORKS BILL— 
THE VICTORIA PARK ESTATE. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether the lands managed 
in connection with Victoria Park, which, 
by the Public Parks and Works Bill, it 
is proposed to transfer to the Metro- 
politan Board, include the whole of the 
property known as the Victoria Park 
Estate ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxer) (Dublin University): There 
is no Estate under the management of 
the Office of Works outside the actual 
limits of Victoria Park, and no such 
estate is intended to be transferred by 
the Public Parks and Works Bill. The 
expression ‘‘land managed in connec- 
tion with Victoria Park,” referred to 
by the hon. Member, was used by the 
draftsman, as he informs me, because 
the limits of the Park are not legally 
defined in the Acts of Parliament under 
which the Park was formed. 


POST OFFICE—ADDRESS TO THE 
POSTMASTER GENERAL. 

Mx. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether any official document 
has been put before him, submitting for 
his consideration the address recently 
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presented to the Secretary of the Post 
Office by certain subordinate officials of 
that Department; and, whether he has 
taken any official notice of it? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): An 
official Minute was placed before me a 
few days ago, submitting for my con- 
sideration the Address to which my hon. 
Friend refers. This Minute the Secre- 
tary subsequently requested my permis- 
sion to withdraw, and I allowed that 
course to be taken, being reluctant, as I 
have already stated in this House, to 
take official cognizance of the incident 
in question. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT) — 
CONTRACT FOR CARTRIDGES. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Surveyor General of 
the Ordnance, Whether it is the case 
that the firm of Kynoch and Co., of 
Birmingham, have lately executed a 
contract, either wholly or in part, of 
cartridges for the British Government ; 
whether this contract was completed 
within the time specified in the con- 
tract; and, what percentage, if any, of 
this order was rejected on account of 
bad construction ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Norrucore) (Exeter): A contract for 
10,000,000 cartridges was obtained by 
competition by Messrs. Kynoch and Co. 
in October, 1885. The execution of the 
contract, for various reasons, some of 
which were beyond Messrs. Kynoch’s 
control, has been seriously delayed. The 
percentage of rejections was a little over 
20 per cent, and a Special Committee 
assembled to consider an appeal from 
Messrs. Kynoch and Co. against these 
rejections, has reported that they were 
undoubtedly due to inferic: workman- 
ship. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS-—- 
SEWAGE PRECIPITATION WORKS 
AT BARKING. 

Mr. SALT (Stafford) asked the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, Under what Parliamentary 
powers the Board is acting in accepting 
a tender of £406,000 for sewage pre- 
cipitation works at Barking; whether 
this expenditure is final ; and, what fur- 
ther expenditure is contemplated at the 
outfalls of Barking and Crossness ? 
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Tue CHAIRMAN (SirJamesM‘GareL 
Hoaa) (Middlesex, Hornsey): Imay state 
that a tender, amounting to £406,000, 
for the sewage works about to be exe- 
cuted at Barking was accepted by the 
Board, in pursuance of the powers of 
the 135th Section of the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1875, and of other 
provisions conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Board with reference to the disposal 
of sewage and refuse from the sewers of 
the Metropolis, and for the purpose of 
preventing the discharge of sewage 
sludge into the Thames. The £406,000 
applies to the works at Barking only, 
and is not final. A further sum will 
probably have to be expended in the 
completion of the works at both outfalls 
and the purchase of sludge ships. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 
LAND)—THE BOROUGH OF NEWRY 
AND THE COUNTIES OF DOWN AND 
ARMAGH—FISCAL RELATIONS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
(for Mr. Justis Huntry M‘Cartny) 
(Newry) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he has any objection to lay upon 
the Table a Copy of the Report of Mr. 
R. Hamilton, Local Government Board 
Inspector, and of the evidence given be- 
- fore him at the inquiry held in Newry 
on the 4th January last, and of all Cor- 
respondence and Letters passing between 
the Local Government Board, or Mr. 
Hamilton, their Inspector, and the offi- 
cials or members of the Grand Juries of 
Armagh or Down relative to the fiscal 
relations between the borough of Newry 
and the counties of Armagh and Down? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hoxmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: I cannot 
undertake to lay on the Table the Re- 

ort made by the Inspector to the Local 
overnment Board, as it is not usual to 
publish documents of that character. 

There is no Departmental objection to 

the publication of the evidence and the 

correspondence mentioned ; but they are 
very voluminous, and, perhaps, the hon. 

Member’s object would be sufficiently 

attained by being given the opportunity 

of seeing copies. 

THE EXHIBITIONS OF 1884, 1885, 1886. 
Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 

asked the First Lord of the Treasury, If 

any Accounts or Receipts and Expendi- 
ture haye been rendered by the Royal 
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Commissioners for the International 
Health Exhibition of 1884, the Inven- 
tions Exhibition of 1885, and the Indian 
and Oolonial Exhibition of 1886; and, 
if he will cause such Accounts to be laid 
upon the Table ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samiru) (Strand, Westminster): The Go- 
vernment have been in no way connected 
with the various Exhibitions recently 
held, and, therefore, the Government 
have no official cognizance of their ac- 
counts. I am under the impression that 
the accounts of the earlier Exhibitions 
have already been made public; and I 
believe it is the intention of His Royal 
Highness, the President, who has taken 
so much interest in these Exhibitions, 
and to whose personal energy so much 
of their success is due, to cause the re- 
mainder of the accounts to be made 
public as soon as they admit of being 
finally rendered. I may point out that 
it was only one Exhibition—namely, 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 
which was held under the authority of a 
Royal Commission. 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION—LEGIS- 
LATION. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the Government intend to 
legislate upon the Irish Land Question 
during the present Session ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): Sir, my 
answer is, Yes. 

Mr. COBB: Can the right hon. Gen- 
tleman say whether the Land Bill will 
be introduced before or after the Coer- 
cion Bill; and whether or not it will be 
introduced in the same House ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I can 
further information, Sir, than 
already given in this House. 


ive no 
have 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS—THE DOCKYARDS 
—BETRAYAL OF TRUST. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If the Government are aware 
that the plans and specifications to which 
Mr. Young Terry, late draftsman at 
Chatham Dockyard, obtained access 
whilst in Government employ, were 
communicated to a European friendly 
Power ; and, if so, whether he will in- 
form the House which Power so received 
the information ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or rae AD- 
MIRALTY (Lord Gzorcz Hawmirton) 
(Middlesex, Ealing) (who replied) said : 
As I stated yesterday, it would not be 
for the public interest that at present 
any reply to Questions of this character 
should be made. But I think it only 
right to state, inasmuch as a number of 
statements in reference to this case have 
appeared in the public Press, that they 
have been made without the authority 
of the Admiralty, and must, therefore, 
be treated with caution. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he wished to put a fur- 
ther Question. In the morning papers 
of that day there was a telegram from 
New York stating that the Secretary to 
the Navy at New York had denied 
that any information had been received 
through the American Legation from 
the London Correspondent of The New 
York Times. As the report was calcu- 
lated to damage that gentleman, he 
wished to know whether there was any 
ground for saying that the London Cor- 
respondent of Zhe New York Times had 
anything whatever to do with the 
matter ? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: As I 
stated before, I must answer all these 
Questions with some reserve. What I 
said in the earlier part of the evenin 
was that statements which had appe 
in the newspapers relative to this case 
were made without the authority of the 
Admiralty ; and I have no objection to 
supplement my statement by saying 
that no official of the Admiralty has 
made any charge or allegation against 
’ any member of the American Legation, 
or, as far as I know, against any Ame- 
rican newspaper. 





THE CONTRACT SYSTEM OF THE AD- 
MIRALTY—THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
—IRREGULAR PUBLICATION OF EVI- 
DENCE—PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Sir WILLIAM PLOWDEN ( Wolver- 
hampton, W.): Sir, I rise with great 
reluctance to ask the indulgence of the 
House while I refer to a matter personal 
to myself. I am compelled to take this 
step in consequence of a Question which 
was put and answered in the House 
during my unavoidable absence on Tues- 
day last. The Question referred to cer- 
tain extracts which appeared in Zhe Times 
on Monday morning from the evidence 
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taken by the Contracts Committee of the 
Admiralty. Now, Sir, when I found on 
Monday morning that the Question was 
on the Notice Paper, I wrote at once to 
the hon. Member for East Bradford (Mr. 
Byron Reed), who had placed it on the 
Paper, and also to the hon. Member for 
the Ormskirk Division of Lancashire 
(Mr. Forwood), the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, who was likely to respond to it. 
In those letters I pointed out that I 
should unavoidably be absent from my 
place on Tuesday, and I said that it 
would be convenient to myself if the 
Question could be postponed until my 
return. I must, at the outset, acknow- 
ledge the courtesy and kindness with 
which I was treated by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Bradford; 
and I have his permission to read the 
letter he sent to me in reply to my re- 
quest. I cannot say that I am able to 
extend the same gratitude to the hon. 
Member for the Ormskirk Division of 
Lancashire. The hon. Member for East 
Bradford sent a note to me at a quarter 
past 4 o’clock on Tuesday, when I was 
on my way to Wolverhampton, and in 
that note he said— 

‘*On my arrival here at the House I at once 

saw the hon. Member for the Ormskirk Divi- 
sion, and I have shown him your note. He, 
however, objects to the Question being = 
poned, as the matter it refers to is one of ad- 
ministrative importance, and, therefore, will not 
brook delay ; and, besides, he says that he has 
heard from you on the subject this morning, 
and that you agree that the Question should be 
put.” 
Now, it is a curious fact that I received 
from the hon. Member for Ormskirk, on 
Tuesday morning, a telegram, in which 
he stated— 

“T propose, in answer to the Question on the 

Paper for to-night, to read the first two letters 
of our correspondence.”’ 
Having at that time sent a letter to the 
hon. Gentleman, couched in the same 
terms as that to the hon. Member for 
East Bradford, I telegraphed in reply 
to the telegram of the Secretary to the 
Admiralty— 

“Good ; but see my letter posted this morn- 
ing: shall be away at Wolverhampton this 
afternoon.”’ 


No doubt, it was natural that the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty should be anxious, 
for Departmental reasons, that the mat- 
ter should be disposed of at once; and 
I can understand, from circumstances 
which have since transpired, that the 
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hon. Gentleman was not at all unwilling 
that his answer should be given in my 
absence. [‘‘Oh!”] I think I shall 
make this clear to hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite; but, however that may be, 
whether I am right or wrong in that 
conjecture, I do not understand why the 
hon. Member for Ormskirk, unwittingly 
—for I am sure he would not have done 
it en ae have misled the 
hon. Member for East Bradford, and in- 
duced him to bring on the Question, 
because, had he shown the whole of 
my telegram to the hon. Member for 
East Bradford, I am perfectly con- 
vinced that the hon. Member would 
have been the last man in the world 
to insist on bringing forward the Ques- 
tion in my absence, and would have re- 
fused altogether to be the medium of 
eliciting an answer from the Secretary 
to the Admiralty. This may be con- 
sidered comparatively unimportant ; but 
still it is one which I think I ought to 
bring under the notice of the House. 
And now I will turn to what was stated 
by the hon. Member for Ormskirk in 
the answer to the Question which he 
gave in my absence; and I must say 
that I was extremely surprised to find 
what I can only describe as a very nasty 
insinuation —[‘‘ Oh! ”?]— yes, a very 
nasty insinuation indeed—contained in 
it towards the close of the answer. I 
say again that I have no desire to im- 
pute to the hon. Member for Ormskirk 
any intention to make a nasty insinua- 
tion; but, as it stands, I will ask the 
House whether what he said in answer 
to a Question put to him in my absence 
does not contain a very nasty insinua- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman said, at the 
close of his reply— 

**T am sorry that the hon. Member ’—that 
is myself—‘ does not state what he did with 
the notes he says he took of the Report, see- 
ing that some of the comments in The Times 
had reference to some of the extracts from 
the Report.”’ 


Then the hon. Gentleman goes on to say, 
in singular contrast to the terms of my 
letter— 

**As the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
is not in his place, it is right to say that 1 
communicated with him onl received his con- 
sent to the production of the correspondence.” 


Now, I accept the entire responsibility 
for the publication of the extracts from 
the evidence. I am bound todoso. I 
regret extremely—and I place myself 
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unreservedly in the hands of the House 
in the matter—that through misappre- 
hension—how it has arisen I cannot at 
present understand—but, under a com- 
plete misapprehension, I took away, in 
the fullest possible belief that it was 
ublic property given to me to do what 
liked with, what is said to be a con- 
fidential document. Now, there were 
two documents; one the Report of the 
Committee on Admiralty Contracts, and 
the other a Report of the evidence ad- 
duced before the Committee. I wish 
the House to understand clearly what 
my position was. I had no knowledge 
whatever of the evidence having been 
rn but I had considerable know- 
edge in reference to the Report. The 
hon. Gentleman will be aware that on 
the 18th of February a summary ap- 
peared in Zhe Daily Telegraph which pur- 
ported to be a résumé of the Report of 
the Committee on Contracts, and rumours 
were circulated about for some time that 
there were considerable differences of 
opinion in regard to the Report, and 
that the delay in producing it before 
the House was occasioned by those dif- 
ferences of opinion. I was very anxious 
to see the Report, if it was to be pre- 
sented to the House, and to compare it 
with the résumé in The Daily Telegraph, 
which I had in my possession. With 
that object I called at the Admiralty 
and asked the hon. Member for Orms- 
kirk to allow me to see the Report. 
There was some difficulty as to my see- 
ing it, but eventually the hon. Gentle- 
man consented to my seeing it as a con- 
fidential document. Immediately after 
he had consented to my seeing the Re- 
port I asked if I could see the corrected 
wey and I was informed that the proof 
ad been returned to the printers, and 
that I could not see it. I mention this 
in reference to my letter of the 4th of 
March. It occurred to me that although 
the proof might have gone back to the 
printers there might possibly be a rough 
copy which I might be allowed to see. 
I, therefore, went to the Admiralty on 
Saturday last and asked to see the docu- 
ment, and, with great kindness, the hon. 
Member for Ormskirk, through his pri- 
vate secretary, allowed me to see a copy 
of the Report. The secretary told me 
that the Report was a confidential com- 
munication, and that I should not be 
allowed to take away a copy of it; but 
he said I might read it and take notes 
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from it. He then pointed to a second set 
of papers, and said, “ There is the Re- 
per of the evidence; you can have that.”’ 

said, ‘‘ I should be glad to have it; may 
I take it away with me?” He said, 
‘‘ Yes; we do not care for it.”” I took 
it away with the intention of reading it 
afterwards. I read the Report; and, 
after I had done so, I took away the 
other collection of papers, with the com- 
plete understanding, on my part, that 
the second bundle of papers was abso- 
lutely open to the public. I was fully 
aware that the Report itself was strictly 
confidential. I read the evidence in the 
course of the afternoon, and then handed 
it over to a friend, with whom I had 
some conversation about it. I said, ‘‘ It 
is public property; you may take it 
away with you.” He did so; and on 
the Monday morning certain extracts 
from the evidence appeared in The 
Times. I can only say that I am ex- 
tremely sorry that, through a misappre- 
hension—but through no breach of con- 
fidence, for I wish altogether to dissever 
myself from any imputation of that kind 
—these extracts should have appeared 
in The Times. And now let me turn to 
the matter in which I say a nasty in- 
sinuation is contained in the reply of 
the Secretary to the Admiralty on Tues- 
day to the Question put to him by the 
hon. Member for East Bradford. In the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Orms- 
kirk, which I quoted just now, he 
said— 

‘*T am sorry the hon. Member does not state 
what he did with the notes which he states he 
took of the Report, seeing that some of the 
statements of Zhe Times had reference to the 
extracts from the Report.” 


Now, the hon. Gentleman is not alto- 
gether correct. If he had taken the 
trouble to look at the leading article in 
The Times, he would have found that 
there was no reference to any extracts 
from that Report. There is not a single 
comment of the nature to which he refers. 
I have here Zhe Times in question, and 
I challenge the hon. Gentleman to point 
to one single extract from the Report or 
one single comment on such an extract. 
I hope, then, that I have satisfied the 
hon. Gentleman ia regard to his curiosity, 
which, I admit, was perfectly natural. 
I took no notes whatever from the Re- 
port, and very naturally, because I had 
been told that it was a confidential docu- 
ment. It would have been perfectly 
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useless for me to have taken notes from 
it, when it was given to me as a confi- 
dential Report, and I knew that in the 
course of a few days the public would 
have it in the usual way. The hon. 
Gentleman is altogether inaccurate in 
his statement—unintentionally, of course 
—when he says I have stated that I took 
notes of the Report. I never made any 
statement of the kind. I never said that 
I took notes from the Report. I sup- 
pose the hon. Member has arrived at the 
conclusion that I did take notes from 
the Report, because I say in my letter, 
of the 7th of March, that— 

‘On visiting the Admiralty on Saturday, I 
was permitted to read and to take notes of the 
Report on Contract.’’ 


He gathers from that that I did take 
notes. It is true that I had permission 
to take notes; but, as a matter of fact, 
I took none whatever. There is another 
matter to which I feel bound to refer; 
but I do so with great reluctance, not 
only on my own account, but on account 
of the awkward position in which it may 
possibly place the hon. Gentleman him- 
self. ‘The House will have observed 
that, in the telegram the hon. Member 
for Ormskirk sent to me on Tuesday 
morning, he said— 

‘*T am going to read the two first letters of 
our correspondence.” 


As a matter of fact, the hon. Gentleman 
read four. I attach no importance to 
that. The only remark I will make is, 
that it is not what the hon. Member 
said he was going to do; because, in- 
stead of reading two letters, he read 
four. What I do complain of is that, 
in reading the fourth letter, the name of 
another gentleman was unwarrantably 
dragged into the matter, without any 
permission from me, without the per- 
mission from the other gentleman 
named, and absolutely without the hon. 
Gentleman having received the letter 
from me. I am quite aware, from what 
the hon. Gentleman himself has told me, 
that he has been labouring under a mis- 
apprehension. He has, no doubt, thought 
that he received that fourth letter from 
me. I am sorry to trouble the House 
at such great length ; but it is a matter 
of considerable importance to me; and, 
therefore, I will ask the House to follow 
me while I read the letter in question. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ormskirk read my letter to him, of the 
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7th of March, and he then went on to 
say— 

‘*The hon. Member ”’—referring to myself— 
“was good enough to enclose for my infor- 
mation the following letter he received on Fri- 
day, March 4, from Mr. H. C. Burdett—the 
friend to whom,I presume, he refers in his 
letter of the 7th—the day he wrote appointing 
Saturday, the 5th, on which to peruse the 
report :— 

“Dear Sir William,—Will you come over 
here as I want to explain how it will be easiest 
for you to get out the facts and to understand 
the report to-morrow. Believe me faithfully 
yours, H. C, Burpszrr.’”’ 


Mr. Burdett had asked me to dine with 
him at the St. Stephen’s Club, and the 
letter began with these words— 

** Will you dine with me at 8 p.m.? The 


bearer awaits an answer. Will you come over 
here, &c. ?” 


Now this letter of Mr. Burdett has been 
most unwarrantably brought forward ; 
but so far as Mr. Burdett is concerned, 
personally he is a gentleman who can 
very well take care of himself. He isa 
well known writer on statistics, and 
takes a great interest in the Spending 
Departments of the Government. I 
think I am perfectly correct in saying 
that hon. and right hon. Gentlemen sit- 
ting on the Treasury Bench and the 
Front Opposition Bench have on more 
than one occasion received from Mr. 
Burdett very valuable information. But 
whatever his position is, I altogether 
object to his letter to me being made use 
of without his consent and mine. I was 
greatly astonished when I returned to 
London on the Wednesday morning to 
find what had occurred. I knew per- 
fectly well that I had not sent this letter 
to the hon. Member for Ormskirk. I 
wrote to the hon. Member, having pre- 
viously told him that he must have been 
aware that the letter of Mr. Burdett was 
not intended for him, and I asked his 
private secretary to inquire whether any 
letter of mine had been left in the Ad- 
miralty Office when I last visited it. To 
that letter I received a reply from the 
private secretary to the hon. Member, 
Mr. Voules— 

“In reply to your letter to-night I beg to 
give you the following explanation. Mr. For- 
wood on Monday gave me in the House of 
Commons a packet of correspondence which he 
had had with you with reference to the Report 
of the Committee on Admiralty Contracts. 
Among them I noticed one addressed to you, 
and signed, ‘H.C. Burdett.’ On the receipt 


of your letter as to whether any letter had been 
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found in my room after your visit ceased, I am 
now informed by one of the messengers that on 
Monday evening he found a letter addressed to 
you on the floor of the room, which he placed 
on my desk, but without mentioning the matter 
tome. Ican only add that I never saw this 
letter before Tuesday morning.’’ 


Now, I wish to relieve from any imputa- 
tion whatever Mr. Voules, who gives me 
this information. It is quite clear that 
he could not have known anything 
about this letter, but I think the hon. 
Member for Ormskirk was bound to 
know that he had not received this 
letter from me on the Monday, because 
he replied to my letter of that date, and 
made no mention of the fact. All I can 
say is that if the hon. Gentleman con- 
ducts the business of the Admiralty in 
the same careless manner as that in 
which he conducts his own correspond- 
ence, the business of the Admiralty must 
be in a rather bad condition. Perhaps 
upon this subject I may be allowed to 
refer to a letter which the Secretary to 
the Admiralty has been good enough to 
send me. He says— 

“Tn reply to your note of the 9th, about the 

letter of Mr. Burdett, I first found it in the 
correspondence on ‘Tuesday morning.’’ 
May I remind the House that the letter 
of mine in which the hon. Member says 
this enclosure appears, was delivered 
on Monday evening, and was answered 
by him on the Monday evening. He 
goes on to say— 

“T rather hastily thought that I had omitted 


to examine the envelope, as both seemed to 
“hang together.” 


A rather curious expression “‘ hang to- 
gether.” Well, Sir, in regard to this 
matter, I should like to make one or 
two very short remarks. [‘Oh!”] I 
am sorry to occupy so much of the time 
of the House, but I think the House 
will see that it is absolutely necessary 
that I should give an answer to the im- 
putations which have been made against 
me. I willonly point to the fact that in 
the letters which passed between myself 
and the Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Admiralty, there has never been one 
single reference to any enclosure what- 
ever, nor has the hon. Gentleman in any 
reply to me made any reference to any 
enclosure having been received; when 
the hon. Member says that he found the 
letter of Mr. Burdett on his table on 
Tuesday morning, and considered that 
it had been enclosed to him by me, he 
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must have jumped toa somewhat extra- 
ordinary conclusion. If I had been act- 
ing the part of a strictly honest man and 
wanted to point out to the Secretary to the 
Admiralty the name of the friendto whom 
I had given the collection of papers I 
had received, I should have mentioned 
the facts explicitly. But why should I 
go and put into my letter an enclosure 
which conveys no information at all, and 
which does not even give my name. 
Certainly it is addressed to “ Sir 
William,” but I imagine that there are 
a good many “ Sir Williams” in Great 
Britain, and it is impossible for the hon. 
Member to say that this particular com- 
munication was addressed tome. All I 
say is that if the hon. Member treats 
letters in this way ordinarily, he has an 
extraordinary way of dealing with them. 
I wish again to repeat my complete 
denial that any suspicion can rightly 
attach to me that in taking this collec- 
tion of papers containing the evidence, 
I had the least idea that I was taking 
away a confidential Report. I am cer- 
tain that it was given to me with a clear 
intimation that it was a public docu- 
ment; and, having arrived at the conclu- 
sion, I would ask hon. Members as 
reasonable men to argue the matter out, 
and they will at once see that I came to 
that conclusion because I was told that 
the Report itself was a confidential 
document, and that I could not take it 
away; whereas the second collection of 
papers which I had not asked for, but 
which were offered to me, were repre- 
sented to me to be not confidential, and 
I was told that I might take them away. 
I was further told—and it was a matter 
which had a considerable impression 
upon me—that the Admiralty “do not 
care about it.” 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. Forwoop) (Lanca- 
shire, Ormskirk): I hope the hon. 
Gentleman will remember the old pro- 
verb, that one tale is good until the 
other is told. At the outset, I wish to 
say that I accept the assurance of the 
hon. Member that in the mode in which 
he has dealt with the Papers placed 
before him at the Admiralty Office, he 
acted inadvertently and without under- 
standing the conditions under which 
they were entrusted to him. But the 
hon. Member has made some remarks, 
personal to myself, in regard to which it 
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is necessary that I should detain the 
House for a minute or two while I give 
areply. At the outset I wish to remind 
hon. Members that I believe the House 
resents—and justly resents—the publica- 
tion of confidential documents, and that 
the publication of confidential documents 
is considered to be a reflection upon the 
Department that has charge of them. 
Well, Sir, when on Monday morning I 
saw documents published in Zhe Times 
which had been in the charge of a De- 
partment of the Admiralty with which I 
am connected, and knowing that I had 
ee weg them to be seen by an hon. 
{ember in whom I had reposed the con- 
fidence which one Member of this House 
has in the discretion of another—a con- 
fidence which has happily characterised 
the relations between Weather and Mem- 
ber of this House— entertaining that opi- 
nion, and knowing that I had consented 
to show an hon. Member a document 
which was confidential in its character, 
I felt that if there was any reflection in 
regard to the publication of this docu- 
ment I was unwittingly the cause of it. 
I wrote at once to the hon. Member to 
whom I had lent the document and 
asked him if he could explain how the 
matter had become public. I received a 
reply to that letter on Monday evening, 
and, as the hon. Member has stated, I 
gave that reply, together with other 
documents, to my private secretary in 
an envelope. On Tuesday morning I 
saw that the hon. Member for East 
Bradford had given Notice of a Question 
which he proposed to put in the House, 
and I telegraphed to the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton, saying that in 
answering the Question I should have 
to refer to the two letters I had received 
from him. I received in reply this tele- 
am—‘‘Good ; but see my letter of to- 
day.” The letter of the hon. Member 
was couched in the same terms as his 
letter to the hon. Member for East 
Bradford. It stated that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton would be unable 
to be in his place in the House; but as 
I proposed only to read the communica- 
tions I had received from the hon. Mem- 
ber himself and to explain the matter, 
as the credit of the Department was at 
stake, and seeing that unless an answer 
was made at once none could be given 
until 72 hours afterwards, I felt per- 
fectly justified in reading the letters [ 
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had received from the hon. Member. 


One word more. The hon. Gentleman 
has referred to what I had supposed to 
be an enclosure in his letter—namely, a 
communication from Mr. Burdett. I 
did not see the letter from Mr. Burdett 
in opening the letter of the hon. Gen- 
tleman on Monday night; but it was 
given to me on the Tuesday morning 
with the papers I had given to my se- 
cretary On the previous evening. Find- 
ing that the letter of Mr. Burdett tallied 
with that part of the communication of 
the hon. Gentleman in which he stated 
that he had given a copy of the evidence 
to a friend, I came to the conclusion that 
he had enclosed the letter of Mr. Burdett 
in confirmation of his statement that he 
had entrusted the copy of the evidence 
to a friend and had nut sent it to Zhe 
Times. It is a singular coincidence that 
that letter should have come into my 
hands. It does, however, appear that 
the letter had been dropped in the room 
of my private secretary, and being found 
by a messenger, was placed on the top 
of the letters given by me to my private 
secretary. In that way the whole matter 
is explained. I felt justified, in the in- 
terest of a Public Department, whose 
conduct, as I have already stated, was 
reflected upon by the publication of this 
confidential document, in taking the 
earliest opportunity to set the matter 
right with the public as to how it had 


occurred, and it was impossible to do so | 


without reading the letters of the hon. 
Member. I regret that there should 
have been any misapprehension in the 
matter, and I regret that the hon. Gen- 
tleman should have felt aggrieved in 
regard to it ; but I submit myself to the 
judgment of the House, and I maintain 
that what I did wasright and proper in 
the circumstances of the case. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE NAVY 
ESTIMATES. 


In reply to Dr. Cameron (Glasgow, 
College), 


Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sars) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, it was proposed to 
take the Naval Estimates and the Sup- 
plementary Naval Estimates afterwards 
on Monday evening. 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881, 
AND THE PURCHASE OF LAND (IRE- 

LAND) ACT, 1885—THE EVIDENCE. 

The following Question stood on the 
Notice Paper in the name of Mr. T. M. 
Heaty (Longford, N):—To ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he can explain 
why the evidence of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Irish Land Question, 
presided over by Lord Cowper, contains, 
as if from four witnesses, a series of 
statements headed ‘‘ Anonymous ;” and, 
is there any precedent for evidence to be 
received or published by a Royal Com- 
mission from witnesses unwilling to give 
their names ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said: The autho- 
rities of the House being unable to place 
upon the Paper the Question that I 
desired to put, I decline to put this 
Question. 

Coroner HUGHES-HALLETT 
(Rochester) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to prosecute any 
official or employé of the Government 
who, either by the Royal Commissions 
or Committees now sitting, have recently 
sat, or may sit at any time in the future, 
to investigate matters connected with 
arms, stores, &c. in connection with the 
Military and Naval Departments of the 
State, or by any other means, may be 
found guilty of betrayal of trust in re- 
ceiving payment in money or kind from 
contractors or others for disclosing or 
parting with, without high authority, 
plans, tracings, designs, and information 
generally of a most confidential charac- 
ter relating to Government or to Govern- 
ment workshops ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I under- 
stand the Question of my hon. and 
gallant Friend to be an inquiry whether 
the Government will use any powers the 
law may give them to punish breach of 
trust, fraud, or corruption in a public 
servant, or in any persons in relation to 
Public Departments over whom they 
have control; and my answer is that in 
all cases of the kind am _— the law 
gives power to punish that power will 
be rigorously exercised. 

Mz. HANBURY (Preston): If the 
law is inadequate, will the right hon. 
Gentleman undertake to strengthen it ? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will certainly 
undertake that the subject shall be care- 
fully examined into. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACTS CONSOLI- 
DATION. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If, with a view to expediting 
legislation to restrain the fraudulent 
marking of merchandise, he will grant 
facilities for the strictly formal Second 
Reading of the Merchandise Marks Act 
(1862) Amendment Bill and the Mer- 
chandise (Fraudulent Marks) Bill, and 
assent to their being referred to a Select 
Committee, with power to take evidence, 
together with the proposed Merchandise 
Marks Acts Consolidation Bill ? 

Tne FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): If the 
House will adopt the course suggested 
by my hon. Friend I shall be exceed- 
ingly glad to afford all the facilities in 
my power, on the understanding that 
opportunity will be afforded for dis- 
cussion on a later stage of the mea- 
sure. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881, 
AND THE PURCHASE OF LAND (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1885—MR. KNIPE’S RE- 
PORT. 


Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
What is the explanation of the delay in 
presenting Mr. Knipe’s Report to Mem- 
bers, and when it will be laid upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
hon. Gentleman asks me what is the 
reason of the delay in presenting Mr. 
Knipe’s Report to Members. My an- 
swer is that the fact that Mr. Knipe 
dissented from the Report of the other 
Commissioners would, I think, lead to 
some delay in the presentation of his 
Report, a delay for which Her Majesty’s 
Government are in no way responsible, 
and with which they had nothing to do. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
When may we expect to have the 
Report ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I believe it 
is in print, but I am not able to say 
positively when it will be presented. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


——_o—_— 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (RULES OF 

PROCEDURE)—RULE 1 (CLOSURE OF 
DEBATE).—RESOLUTION. 

ADJOURNED DEBATE. [ELEVENTH NIGHT. } 


Order read, for resuming the Ad- 
journed Debate on the Amendment pro- 
posed to the Main Question, as amended. 

‘* That, after a Question has been proposed, 
a Member rising in his place may claim to 





move, ‘That the Question be now put,’ and, 
| unless it shall appear to the Chair that such 
| Motion is an abuse of the Rules of the House, or 
| an infringement of the rights of the minority, 
| the Question, ‘ That the Question be now put,’ 
shall be put forthwith, and decided without 
Amendment or Debate : 

“When the Motion ‘That the Question be 
now put,’ has been carried, and the Question 
consequent thereon has been decided, any fur- 
ther Motion may be made (the assent of the 
Chair as aforesaid not having been withheld) 
which may be requisite to bring to a decision any 
Question already proposed from the Chair; and 
also if a Clause be then under consideration, a 
Motion may be made (with the consent of the 
Chair as aforesaid) That the Question, That the 
Clause stand part of, or be added to the Bill, be 
now put. Such Motions shall be put forthwith, 
and decided without Amendment or Debate : 

‘*Provided always, That Questions for the 
Closure of Debate shall not be decided in the 
affirmative, if a Division be taken, unless it 
shall appear by the numbers declared from the 
Chair, that such Motion was supported by more 
than Two Hundred Members, or was opposed 
by less than Forty Members, and supported by 
more than One Hundred Members.’’ — (Mr. 
William Henry Smith.) 


And which Amendment was, in line 9, 
to leave out after the word “Chair,” to 
the word “such,” in line 11.—(Mr, 
Sexton.) 

Question again proposed, “‘ That the 
words ‘and also if a Clause be then 
under consideration’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. PARNELL (Cork): % desire to 
support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton), 
proposing to leave out the words— 

‘‘ And also if a Clause be then under con- 
sideration, a Motion may be made (with the 
consent of the Chair as aforesaid) That the 
Question, ‘That the Clause stand part of, or be 
added to the Bill,’ be now put; ”” 
the object professed to be aimed at being 
to secure that substantial Amendments 
in Committee of the Whole House may 
not be shut out by the application of the 
closure. The principle for which the 
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in supporting the Amendment is that we 
refuse to trust either the Chair or a 
majority of the House when the pas- 
sions of the House are excited. The 
right to move Amendments was not 
taken away from the Irish Members 
even in those days when the Irish mino- 
rity was much smaller than it is now— 
in those days when it consisted of only 
26 or 27 Members, when great urgency 
was pleaded, and when a state of semi- 
revolution pavenet in Ireland. It was 
not even taken away from the Irish Op- 
position by the Liberal Party at the time 
when they were introducing their first 
two Coercion Acts. Those Coercion Acts 
were carried, and admittedly carried, 
under Rules of Urgency which are 
different from the proposed cloture or 
any Rules that have ever been proposed 
in this House. Under the Rules of 
Urgency, it was left to us to do what 
we shall be prevented from doing by 
the Rule now proposed, and that, not- 
withstanding that the former Rules were 
much more stringert than anything that 
has been since suggested. It was left 
to us to put Amendments on the Paper, 
and to have them formally put from the 
Chair and decided by a Division. That 
right is now to be taken away, and it 
will not, under the proposed Rule, be 
in the power of a Member to move an 
Amendment himself or to have a deci- 
sion formally pronounced upon it. Now 
what does this mean? Why, the Chair- 
man of Committees, who will be an or- 
dinary Member of the House and a poli- 
tical partizan, will not be likely to re- 
fuse a Minister permission to move the 
cloture ; and we shall have questions put, 
without a word of argument or explana- 
tion, which will prevent the putting of a 
single one of any of the Amendments to 
a clause of a Bill. The Rule, as it 
stands, means the transfer from the 
Members of the House of Commons to 
the Leader of the House, for the time 
being, the functions of proposing and 
ae any Bill he chooses to bring 
orward without alteration. We cannot 
trust to the sense of fairness of a Con- 
servative Administration when dealing 
with an Irish question. In the case of 
an English Bill, hon. Members would 
understand the merits of an Amend- 
ment, and would be influenced by that 
understanding as to whether or not 
they would allow the Amendment to be 
squashed. On the eve of a Coercion 
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Bill, it is positively indecent—nay, more, 
it is an outrage—for the Government, 
with an eye to that Coercion Bill only, 
to ask the House of Commons to pass a 
Rule containing such a provision as this. 
The Amendment of the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington) will not help minorities 
in the slightest degree. It leaves the 
position of the minority unaltered ; nay, 
it leaves the position of the minority 
worse—in fact, infinitely worse—because 
it enables the majority to save an Amend- 
ment from the operation of the Rule, 
while it leaves the minority exactly as 
it is now. I think I have shown that 
the Amendment of the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale does not meet 
the question from the point of view of 
the protection of the minority. It may 
meet the question from the point of 
view of the majority, but it does not 
touch the question which we have raised 
by our Amendment. I am surprised 
that a better production than this miser- 
able Amendment has not been forth- 
coming; at all events, it does not meet 
the objection which we urged to the 
operation of the Rule. In these cireum- 
stances, I cannot advise my hon. Friend 
the Member for West Belfast to with- 
draw the Amendment he has moved. I 
would urge my hon. Friend still to per- 
severe with his Amendment, and to go 
to a Division upon it. It will also be 
the duty of the Irish Members to move 
an Amendment to that of the noble Lord, 
when, in its turn, it comes to be pro- 
posed, with the object of providing that 
it should be a satisfactory compromise 
with reference to the question as a 
whole ; so that the minority shall not be 
left in the naked and defenceless condi- 
tion now proposed. Even at the cost 
of incurring the charge of reiteration, I 
cannot help repeating that the Rule, as 
it stands, is more stringent and more 
oppressive than the Rule of Urgency 
under which Amendments were ordered 
to be put at a certain hour without de- 
bate, and divided upon by the House. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I think we have some reason to com- 
plain, in reference to this matter, of the 
conduct of the noble Lord the Member 
for Rossendale. The noble Lord was 
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Chairman of the Committee which con- 
sidered the Rules of Procedure, and he, 
in conjunction with the Government, has 
proposed, for the first time in the history 
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of the House, that Amendments put upon 
the Paper should be disposed of, not ac- 
cording to their merits, but with refer- 
ence to previous Amendments, with 
which they have nothing whatever to do 
and with which they can have no pos- 
sible connection. I think it rather too 
bad that a proposal so extraordinary in 
its nature as that should have been 
placed on the Paper by the Government, 
and that a strong Committee of 40 or 
50 Members which sat on the question 
of Procedure—one of the largest Com- 
mittees which ever sat—should have 
been befooled and had its time wasted, 
under the Presidency of the noble Lord, 
when the main Rule to which I and my 
hon. Friends take exception was never 
brought under its consideration at all. 
I think that to have asked four Irish 
Members to sit on that Committee and 
waste their time in attendance on it 
for months, under the delusion that they 
were co-operating with the noble Lord, 
who is really the Prime Minister of 
England at this moment, is not in ac- 
cordance with that fair treatment which 
the Irish Party have a right to expect. 
I should like to call the attention of the 
House to the exact effect of the Amend- 
ment if it is adopted by the House. I 
hold in my hand the Amendments that 
were proposed to a single clause—the 
7th, now 18th—of the Irish Land Act. 
It was the Fair Rent Clause, and I would 
ask the House if it can guess how many 
Amendments were put down to that 
clause. There were no less than 132; so 
that, if this Amendment is adopted, the 
Government, to use the happy phrase 
of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), will be able to “squash” 132 
Amendments at one blow. These 
Amendments, be it remembered, were 
not the entire Amendments put down to 
a Bill, but toa single clause of a Bill, 
and they wound up with a proposal by 
the present Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land to omit the clause altogether. 
The right hon. Gentleman will have 
an ample ‘opportunity of explaining 
his action in the matter later on. I ask 
the House, would it have been decent 
when there was an important Bill of 
that character before the House—so im- 
portant that hon. Members had con- 
sidered it not only reasonable but ne- 
cessary {o put down 132 Amendments to 
a single clause—would it have been 
decent or proper to have swept away the 
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whole of those Amendments by applying 
the cléture? Iam afraid that there are 
very few Members outside the Govern- 
ment on the opposite of the House, except, 
rhaps, theright hon. Member for North 
Frante (Mr. later-Booth), the right 
hon. Member for the Sleaford Division 
of Lincolnshire (Mr. ag xy and one 
or two Gentlemen who have had expe- 
rience in the Chair—with those excep- 
tions, I do not believe there is a single 
Member cpposite who understands the 
Rule. If there is, I challenge him to 
get up and explain what its effect will be. 
t seems to me that the Government do 
not really intend to make this Rule, ex- 
cept so far as a Coercion Act is con- 
cerned, part of the permanent yo 
tion of the House, for, in spite of our 
taunts and entreaties, they have given 
no indication of their intention to make 
the proposal a Standing Order of the 
House. It is evidently framed with an 
eye to a Coercion Bill, and a Coercion 
Bill alone. We have repeatedly asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury if he in- 
tends the Rule as a serious proposal, 
and if he did, then to put it down as a 
Standing Order. We remember very 
well what Lord Salisbury said last year 
in regard to the government of Ireland 
—namely, that it must be governed for 
20 years by a drastic system of coercion. 
As an illustration of the manner in 
which the Bill may work, let me cite 
what occurred some years ago in refer- 
ence to a measure which had no imme- 
diate connection with Ireland. I see 
the Chairman of Committees in his place, 
and I should like to ask him, in refer- 
ence to the illustration I am about to 
give, in what way the minority would 
have been protected on that occasion, if 
this Rule had been in existence? The 
Bill to which I refer was the Prison 
Discipline Bill of Mr. Forster, and my 
hon. Friend the Member for Cork moved 
numerous Amendments to the clauses of 
that Bill. The House at that time was 
impatient, and if the Irish Members had 
not possessed the right—which then 
existed—of debating the Amendments, 
there can be nodoubt, having regard to 
the spirit which prevailed at that time, 
it would have been very difficult to have 
obtained the least consideration for pri- 
soners. In a future Bill of a similar 
nature, it may be proposed to give the 
—- hard labour and solitary con- 
nement, and the Irish Members, in 
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order to mitigate the lot of these 
men, might submit various propo- 
sitions, such as heating the prisoners’ 
cells. If this Rule is passed, the 
Chairman would be able to step in and 
say that Amendments proposed with 
a view of alleviating the condition of 
the prisoners were frivolous, on the 
ground that they might be dealt with by 
the existing Prison Rules, and the Govern- 
ment would be able to weather the Cape 
of Good Hope by applying the cléture to 
some previous Amendment, thereby pre- 
venting all subsequent Amendments from 
being considered. We have heard a 
great deal from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Sleaford Divi- 
sion of Lincolnshire as to his horror of 
closure; but has any hon. Member ever 
discussed in the country the proposal of 
applying closure to the Amendments 
that have been proposed? The strangling 
of children in their birth is a well-known 
operation; but to strangle them in the 
womb is very different. The cléture, as 
proposed by the Government, was in- 
tended to kill the child while young; 
but now it is proposed to kill it off 
before it can make its appearance, by 
machinery that was never even dreamt of 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill). 
May I ask what is the intention of Mem- 
bers of the Liberal Party in consenting 
to act as bonnets for the Government? 
Are they not able to realize that Amend- 
ments before they have been proposed 
are to be killed still-born by this newly- 
invented machine, which is not the 
closure, but something which has never 
hitherto been defined, even in the copious 
vocabulary of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Sleaford Division of 
Lincolnshire. Having taken the whole 
day on Wednesday to knock into the 
heads of the Government some idea of 
our views, and having been met by 
them with a non possumus, it is remark- 
able that the noble Lord the Member 
for Rossendale should have been so 
struck with the justice of the view taken 
by the Irish Members as to rise at the 
end of the Sitting and say that some- 
thing ought to be done-to meet our ob- 
jections. And now we see that the some- 
thing he proposes to meet our objections 
is the Amendment we now see on the 
Paper. As long as the cléture does not 
exist, in spite of the protests of the hon. 
Member for Peckham or Camberwell 
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(Mr. Baumann)—or some classic region 
of that description—whose young and 
ingenuous mind desired to have the New 
Rule enforced on Tuesday without fur- 
ther discussion, I think there is some- 
thing of value in what the Irish Mem- 
bers said after all. After four hours’ 
discussion, we did contrive to penetrate 
the intelligence of the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale, and induce him 
to consider the reasonableness of our 
objections. Unfortunately, the proposal 
which the noble Lord makes is, in our 
opinion, more unreasonable and much 
more mischievous than the original pro- 
posal of the Government. What the 
noble Lord proposes is, ‘‘ That certain 
words of the clause defined in the Motion 
stand part of the Clause.” That, as it 
appears to me, would leave the matter 
in a worse position than before. - . 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member is not entitled to discuss 
the words of another Amendment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have no desire 
to discuss the words of the noble Lord’s 
Amendment. It might be reasonable, 
in the case of a Coercion Bill, to discuss 
such an Amendment; but I maintain 
that to allow the Government to pick 
out particular Amendments, and apply 
the cloture to them, is a worse proposal 
than the original one of the Government. 
The least privilege which the smallest 
Member of the House should be allowed 
to enjoy is that he should have the 
coed of placing Amendments on the 

aper—practical Amendments—and to 
ask the judgment of the House upon 
them. Surely that is not too much for any 
hon. Member to ask. I say that, manage 
it as you like, whether by the interven- 
tion of the Chair, or by a Member 
rising in his place, you only allow par- 
ticular Members to propose Amend- 
ments, such as the Prime Minister, or a 
Colonel of Volunteers—the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson) need not suppose 
that I allude to him, for I am not aware 
whether he is a Colonel of Volunteers, 
or Yeomanry, or Militia—but if the 
House will only allow such Members as 
I have mentioned to propose Amend- 
ments, and refuse the same privilege to 
other Members, a most unfortunate re- 
sult will, in my opinion, be produced. 
It may or may not have been reason- 
able, in a moment of emergency, to pro- 
pose to kill off each Amendment by a 
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Division, and rather than have this 
Rule, I would prefer the liberty which 
existed under the Rules of Urgency. 
Let us have the power of taking the 
decision of the House upon Amend- 
ments, or otherwise there will be an end 
of the freedom of proposing Amend- 
ments. If you allow the Government to 
pick out particular Amendments, you 
will heavily handicap some hon. Mem- 
bers, and give a superabundance of 
favouritism to others. The proposal 
made by the noble Lord of putting 
power into the hands of the Chair to 
say such an Amendment is frivolous, 
while such other Amendments may be 
discussed, is one which is foreign, not 
only to the genius and traditions of this 
Assembly ; but if you allow a proposal of 
that kind to exclude, by a side-wind, 

enuine Amendments submitted by other 

embers because you imagine it is de- 
sirable to bring a debate on some small 
matter to a close, you will do irreparable 
injury to the freedom of debate. As I 
have already said, I believe that the 
Government, having abstained from 
making this Rule a Standing Order, 
really intend that it should apply to the 
Coercion Bill for Ireland which they are 
about to introduce. They do not mean 
to embody it in the Rules as a general 
Rule, because they are fully aware that 
if they did so they would be cutting a 
rod with which to beat their own backs 
by-and-bye. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford) : The hon. Member 
has done Members sitting on this side 
of the House scant justice when he 
stated that none of us have studied the 
Rule. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I admitted 
that there are a few who have, who 
understand it. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL: It is not a 
few only who have taken the trouble to 
understand the Rule, or who agree with 
much that has fallen from the hon. 
Member. I have myself always been 
opposed to these Closure Rules. Such 
questions are not to be looked upon as 
Party questions; and when I have given 
way I have only done so in deference to 
the opinion of hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House who have considered 
that such Rules are necessary for the 
effective protection of orderly debate in 
this House. So far I have yielded ; but 





here is a point at which I think I ought 
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the House 
to stop. I do not see why, when the 
cléture has been applied to the Amend- 
ments to one part of a clause, we should 
be compelled to swallow the rest of the 
clause without amendment. As Bills 
are now drafted they contain clauses, 
each of which may have six, eight, ten, 
and sometimes a score of sub-sections. 
Let me take the Army Discipline Act. 
In that Act we have enormous clauses 
full of sub-sections; andthe same remark 
is applicable to many other Acts of Par- 
liament. In the Naval Discipline Act 
all the punishments are contained in 
sub-sections. Suppose that the first 
sub-section had been the one which in- 
volved the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment. We might have had the debate 
ruled to be obstructive, and the closure 
might have been applied to it after it 
had reached a certain stage. It would, 
then, have been possible for the Govern- 
ment to have passed all the remaining 19 
sub-sections without discussion. To 
such a closure I will never consent; and 
I think, if we pass it, we shall be giving 
up a very large slice of our iiberty. 

any hon. Members on this side of the 
House have carefully considered this 
Closure Rule. We are prepared to ac- 
cept it where it is possible ; but I do hope 
that the Government will find a way of 
putting in stronger words than any I see 
at present to limit the actions of the 
Rule. If not, I hope that it will be re- 
sisted by the House. 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH (Hants, 
Basingstoke): I have endeavoured to 
frame words to provide that all Amend- 
ments should be disposed of in their 
turn, but not necessarily debated ; but I 
am told by you, Sir, that if the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for West Bel- 
fast (Mr. Sexton), which is now before 
the House, is negatived, I shal! be unable 
to move my Amendment, which will be 
ruled out. I have, therefore, nothing to 
fall back upon but the Amendment of 
the noble Marquess. I would ask the 
Government whether something more 
than the Amendment of the noble Mar- 
quess is not required to meet my views, 
and also the case which has been men- 
tioned by the hon. Member who has just 
spoken? The Amendment of the noble 

arquess seems to imply that a private 
Member should be invested with the 
functions of the Chairman of Committees 
for the time being, for it would be in 
his power to say what Amendment should 
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be put. 
to limit the extent to which the closure 
is to be applied; but that is essentially 
the function of the Chair, and by the 
Amendment we have already made the 
Speaker or the Chairman is to be 
limited, as regards his part in the mat- 
ter, to a mere veto. 

Mr. SEXTON (West Belfast): Upon 

a yoy of Order, Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask ifthe right hon. Gentleman is right 
in saying that, if my Amendment is nega- 
tived, he will not be in a position to 
move the Amendment which he has 
placed on the Paper? The Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman comes after 
the word ‘‘ consideration,”’ which I pro- 
pose to omit. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is very true; 
but the Amendment of the hon. Member 
is to leave out the words— 

‘* And also if a Clause be then under conside- 

ration, a Motion may be made (with the consent 
of the Chair) as aforesaid, That the Question, 
‘That the Clause stand part of or be added to 
the Bill,’ be now put.” 
If the House negatives that Amend- 
ment, they will have affirmed that these 
words shall remain in the Rule; and the 
next Amendment in order will be that of 
the noble Marquess, which proposes to 
provide a machinery for avoiding an evil 
which has been generally recognized by 
the House. The two Amendments 
which follow that of the hon. Member 
for Belfast will be clearly out of Order. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then I understand 
that after the word “ consideration ” no- 
thing more can be moved ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Amendment of 
the hon. Gentleman is directed to the 
same point as that which is dealt with 
in the two Amendments which follow. 

Mr. PARNELL: The Amendment of 
my hon. Friend the Member for West 
Belfast seeks to provide that the closure 
shall not be applied to the consideration 
of an entire clause. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The whole point is, 
whether the closure, on being applied, 
will prevent subsequent Amendments 
—what may be called ‘“* bogus Amend- 
ments””—coming in. The whole ques- 
tion is whether, upon the closure being 
applied, such Amendments will not be 
ruled out. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): I 
am anxious to follow the appeal which 
has been made to the House by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
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adopt that part of the Rule in question 
as proposed by the Government, The 
view I take of the matter is that the 
power of closure should be made as large 
as possible ; but the closure and the ex- 
clusion of debate are two very different 
things, and the words of the Rule goa 
great deal further than closure. It is an 
important point whether, under the terms 
of the Rule, as it at present exists, rea), 
substantial, and important Amendments 
would not be involved in the disposal of 
frivolous Amendments by the applica- 
tion of the closure. While I veal go 
as far as possible in urging the House 
to adopt the purest and simplest form of 
closure, I am not prepared to grant the 
power of exclusion; and the Rule, if 
adopted, would not only give the power 
to close debate, but to excludeit. Under 
the first part of the Rule it would be 
in the power of any Member to initiate 
a Motion that the closure should be ap- 
plied with a power of vetoing given to 
the Speaker. But these words go a 
great deal further, because they em- 
power not only the closure of debate, but 
its exclusion altogether. I am anxious 
to make that point quite clear to the 
House. Iam prepared to say close a 
debate by all means if it is considered 
necessary to do so, and I would give ex- 
treme power to do that; but I must re- 
mind the House that to exclude even 
the possibility of putting the Question 
is not done by any Foreign or Colonial 
Assembly where the closure is now ap- 
plied. The closure is never used to 
prevent a question being raised. It 
should be applied in order to prevent 
Amendments of an absurd and frivolous 
character which areonly brought forward 
for the sake of obstructing debate from 
being discussed. No one who voted for 
the proposal that the Chair should inter- 
fere to prevent the abuse of the Rules of 
the House would agree to sanction 
Amendments which would also involve 
an abuse of the Forms of the House. It 
is quite clear what our course upon 
that matter ought to be. As was 
pointed out by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Stafford- 
shire (Mr. Staveley Hill), we have Bills 
drafted now-a-days in which there are 
clauses of two or three pages containing 
some 15 or 20 sub-sections, each of 
which, sometimes, has sub-divisions. 
The effect of the Rule, as it stands, would 
| Eleventh Night. | 
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put it in the power of any Member to 
prevent Amendments in subsequent sub- 
sections from being discussed unless the 
Chair vetoed closure on an Amendment 
on the first sub-section. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: No; the 
Chair must not veto. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I accept the cor- 
rection. Power would be given to the 
Chair to exclude a discussion upon every 
one of the sub-sections after the first 
Amendment. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman specially referred to a Bill which 
was under consideration some years ago 
—I think the Army Bill. That Bill con- 
tained a clause which dealt with the 
question of flogging in the Army. I 
recollect that there was a long and ani- 
mated debate upon the clause which, 
and I think not unreasonably, was 
carried over one or two nights. Now, 
what would have been thought if it had 
been in the power of any hon. Member, 
if he were not stopped by the Chair, to 
have prevented any discussion from 
taking place on the subsequent sub- 
santiene? Yet that is the power which 
is proposed to be given under this Rule. 
It is no answer to say that the power 

iven will not be abused, or that the 

hair will always take a reasonable view 
of the case put before it. I would give 
the Speaker and Chairman the fullest 
latitude that may be proposed to be 
given to them with respect of closure. 
This, however, is not the power of 
closure ; but you propose, in the event of 
the first line of a clause being objected to 
and closured, to give them the power of 
excluding from debate a number of 
questions which may be of the greatest 
possibleimportance. I should object to 
give a power of closure, in regard to 
one Amendment, which would have the 
effect of excluding debate upon other 
Amendments not of an obstructive cha- 
racter. The power of excluding every 
Amendment would be an abuse of the 
Forms of the House. To that extent I 
g0 fully with the hon. and learned 

entleman the Member for Stafford- 
shire, and I do not think that anyone 
on these Benches would desire such a 
power to be given, no matter to whom 
it is proposed to give it—whether an 
individual Member, or the Chair. I 
object to give to any individual the 
power of saying that ‘this or that pro 
posal shall not go before the House,” or 
to say “‘a Motion for Closure has been 
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made, and by my authority under the 
Rules £ will allow that Motion to ex- 
clude the consideration of other genuine 
Amendments altogether.” Therefore, 
while consenting to carry out a stringent 
measure of closure, I appeal to the Go- 
vernment not to force the Rule, as it at 
present stands, or to compel the House 
to adopt the words as they are now pro- 
posed by my right hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), or by my noble 
Friend on this Bench (the Marquess of 
Hartington); but to use their best en- 
deavour to find some form of words 
which may prevent the closure from 
being applied to genuine and impor- 
tant Amendments, though a previous 
Amendment has been closured. 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircutz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): As my 
right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
House is not able to answer the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to say a word. As 
far as I understand the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman, it comes to this. 
He says—‘‘ Your proposal amounts to a 

roposal for the exclusion of debate.” 

o doubt it does amount to the exclu- 
sion of debate upon frivolous and ob- 
structive Amendments. 

Mr. SEXTON : All Amendments. 

Mr. RITCHIE: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says that he would give power 
to the Speaker or the Chairman of Com- 
mittees to rule frivolous Amendments 
out, so that he does not object, under 


certain circumstances, to a power being 
given for the exclusion of debate on 
frivolous Amendments. The right hon. 


Gentleman proposes that there should 
be a power vested in the Speaker and 
Chairman of Committees to say that cer- 
tain Amendments are frivolous and ob- 
structive, and that they will uot be put. 
Now, what difference is there between 
that suggestion and the Rule as pro- 
posed by the Government—that the 
Chair shall have power to permit or not 
to permit a Motion for the cloture. The 
right hon. Gentleman seems to forget 
that the power given to the Speaker and 
Chairman of Committees to allow a 
Motion for closure is qualified by the 
words contained in the first paragraph of 
the Rule “ unless it shall appear to the 
Chair that such Motion is an abuse of 
the Rules of the House, or an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the minority.” 
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My hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Staffordshire (Mr. Staveley 
Hill) put a case which has also been 
alluded to by the right hon. Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. Childers). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I put a case 
also. How would you deal with the 
132 Amendments which were put down 
on Clause 7 of the Land Act? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I will come to that 
presently. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Staffordshire spoke of a clause with 
20 sub-sections in it; and he considers 
that it would be monstrous if the closure 
were exercised upon a first sub-section 
in such a way as to shut out all discus- 
sion upon the remaining sub-sections. 
As far as the Government are concerned, 
they agree that it would be a monstrous 
thing if substantial Amendments on a 
clause or the sub-section of a clause were 
excluded from discussion because the 
closure had been applied to a previous 
Amendment; but I cannot conceive for 
a moment that substantial Amendments 
would be ruled out in that way, nor 
can I imagine that any Speaker or 
any Chairman could be got to fill the 
Chair who would allow substantial 
Amendments of that character to be 
ruled out. 

Mr. SEXTON: It might be done in 
order to cut out somebody else. 

Mr. RITCHIE: We do not believe 
that such a circumstance could possibly 
arise, or that any Speaker or Chairman 
of Committees could be got to fill the 
Chair who would allow a Motion to be 
made for cutting out such Amendments 
as those alluded to by my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Stafford- 
shire. The hon. and learned Member 
for North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
spoke of a Bill which had 132 Amend- 
ments proposed to it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: One hundred 
and thirty-two Amendments to one 
clause. 

Mr. RITCHIE: That, to my mind, 
shows the imperative necessity of some 
such Rule as this. If it can be conceived 
possible that 132 Amendments could be 
on down to a particular section of a 

ill; is it not evident to the House that 
unless some step is taken to rule out a 
great number of such Amendments, and 
unless we have some safeguard that 
similar obstruction shall not be prac- 
tised in future, you may as well tear up 
the whole ofthis Rule? It is exactly to 
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meet such cases as that referred to by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that the 
Government think such a Rule is abso- 
lutely required. It would be altogether 
impossible for the Government to proceed 
with the Public Business if they allowed 
hon. Members to put down 132 Amend- 
ments to a particular clause, and were to 
detain the House for nights and weeks 
in the discussion of them. The long and 
the short of it is—that the Government 
feel that the real safeguard, in this mat- 
ter, must rest with the Speaker or the 
Chairman. We have the utmost con- 
fidence that the Speaker or the Chairman 
will consider it his absolute duty, in 
carrying out the instructions of the 
House, to protect the rights of the 
minority and to see that the Rules shall 
not operate so as to shut out Amend- 
ments which the House ought to con- 
sider. On the other hand, we believe 
that the effect of the Rule we are asking 
the House to assent to will be that 
Amendments of a serious and proper 
character will have much more chance 
of being adequately discussed than they 
can possibly have at the present moment. 
For the Government to consent to the 
withdrawal of this proposal would be to 
give up the whole value of the Rule. 
I was struck by one observation made by 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford in reference to the Amendment 
of the noble Lord the Member for Rossen- 
dale. My recollection of the circum- 
stances under which the noble Lord gave 
notice of that Amendment was, that it 
had been pointed out by hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway on the other 
side of the House, that under the Rule, 
as it originally stood, the Chairman 
would not have any option, if the closure 
was moved on the first Amendment, but 
either to refuse to put the closure or to 

ut the whole clause. The hon. and 
earned Member for Longford says that 
the noble Lord admitted the reasonable- 
ness of the proposals of the Irish Mem- 
bers. No doubt there might be a good 
deal of objection taken to the Rule as it 
originally stood, and it was generally ad- 
mitted that the objections which were 
urged were of a reasonable character. 
Strange to say, it is now stated that the 
Amendment of the noble Lord makes 
the Rule worse. How could that be, 


seeing that the Amendment will dis- 
tinctly limit the power conferred by the 
Rule? The noble Lord’s Amendment 
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will remove all reasonable objection, 
and it is believed that the Rule, as thus 
limited, will secure adequate freedom of 
debate for every Amendment the House 
desires to consider and decide upon. 
But, on the other hand, Amendments 
calculated to waste the time of the House 
will be ruled out; but the House will be 
able to discuss all other Amendments in 
a complete and adequate manner. 
Me. MURPHY (Dublin, St. 
Patrick’s): I still hope that the Go- 
vernment will consider the representa- 
tions which have been made to them, 
especially when those representations 
have proceeded from hon. Members of 
great experience on both sides of the 
ouse. The uncompromising speech, 
just made on the part of the Govern- 
ment increases the objection of hon. 
Members who sit on these Benches to 
oppose the Rule. The proposal now 
before the House is one of the most mon- 
strous that has ever been submitted toa 
deliberative assembly. The importance 
of assenting to the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bel- 
fast (Mr. Sexton) is still greater after 
the ruling of the Speaker in reference 
to the Amendments which follow it on 
the Paper, because if this Amendment 
is rejected, the proposition of the Go- 
vernment in all its naked deformity will 
be obliged to be passed as part of the 
machinery of the Rules. I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie) how a Chairman, no matter how 
a TE he may be and how willing to 
.P old the rights of the minority, if a 
ember gets up to move a series of 
Amendments ; how can he, in such a 
case as that which my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for North Longford 
(Mr. Healy) referred to when 132 
Amendments were proposed to a single 
clause of the Irish and Bill—no matter 
how able and how impartial he may 
be disposed to be, and however anxious 
to maintain the rights of minorities— 
how can he separate the chaff from tho 
wheat? I contend that itis a position 
in which the Speaker or Chairman of 
Committees of this House ought not to 
be placed. If this Rule is passed, a 
Member of the Government. with a large 
majority behind him, may be found get- 


ting up, when angry passions have been ; 


excited, to call upon the Chair to enforce 


the closure, and the Chair, although | 
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giving a decision which the occupant of 
the Chair believes to be perfectly right 
and just, may find that his decision is most 
unsatisfactory to a large minority in the 
House. As a Member of the Irish Party, 
I tell the Government that their conduct 
in making such a proposal as this, and 
their refraining from converting it into 
a Standing Order of the House, although 

rsistently sticking to the proposition 
itself, is capable of but one interpreta- 
tion, and that it points to but one pur- 
pose—namely, that it has been intro- 
duced in order to enable them to rush 
a Coercion Bill, directed against Ireland, 
through this House. I join in the chal- 
lenge. which has been given to Her 
Majesty’s Government to make this Rule 
a Standing Order of the House; but I 
am afraid they will not dare to do so, 
for fear of the consequences to themselves 
when they may happen to be in Opposi- 
tion. I trust that the Government will 
take into serious consideration the repre- 
sentations which have been made to 
them, and will make some effort to pre- 
vent a grievous wrong from being done. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.): I hope that the Government 
before this debate closes will give a clear 
and distinct intimation that substantial 
Amendments in the clause of a Bill will 
not be ruled out because the cléture has 
been applied to an Amendment which 
may be moved early in the same clause. 
I find that in the Army Act a whole 
Bill, perhaps of the greatest importance, 
may consist of one clause only, and one 
single clause extends to four quarto 
pages. If this Rule is passed as it 
stands, it would be possible on the first 
line of that clause to shut out every 
Amendment that might be proposed to 
the rest of the clause. 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
I think, Sir, as there must be a 
power somewhere to prevent obstructive 
Amendments, that power must either 
reside in the Committee or in the Chair. 
That is the only alternative. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Childers) admitted when 
challenged by my right hon. Friend, that 
he would allow the Chairman power to 
rule out obstructive Amendments. Well, 
that is giving to the Chairman alone the 
power which is proposed to be given to 
the Committee with the consent of the 
Chair; and the right hon. Gentleman 
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who spoke just now has enlarged upon 
the possibility of the Chairman exercis- 
ing his veto without all the Amendments 
being heard. That is in opposition to 
the proposal put forward by his own 
Party a few minutes ago. I think I 
have never heard a more unfortunate 
argument. From the general observa- 
tions with which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Edinburgh com- 
menced his speech, I gathered that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite are in favour 
of giving a larger scope to the closure, 
but that they are not in favour of in 
any way enlarging or extending the 
authority of the Chair. But I wish to 
point out that if we are to have any 
system under which we are to exclude 
frivolous and obstructive Amendments, 
that power must be given either to the 
Committee or to the Chair alone, and 
the alternative I put to the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Colleagues is that if 
they are prepared to support words 
determining what Amendments are to be 
excluded or not, they will be enormously 
enlarging and extending the authority of 
the Chair, and at the same time exclud- 
ing the action of the House altogether. 
Her Majesty’s Government are not pre- 
pared to enlarge, in any such way, the 
powers of the Chair. This is a power 
which will only be exercised, after all, 
by a very considerable majority of the 
House after having obtained the con- 
sent of the Chair to put the closure. 
It is because of the practice which 
has grown up of covering the Paper 
with Amendments which render debate 
useless and nugatory, that it jis neces- 
sary to adopt a strong and drastic 
remedy which I have sufficient con- 
fidence in the Committee and the Chair 
to believe will not be abused, but, on 
the contrary, afford protection to free 
debate. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I hoped when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General (Mr. 
Raikes) rose that he would have been 
prepared to make some concession on the 
part of the Government. I understood 
that the First Lord of the Treasury on 
Wednesday admitted that the clause in 
its present form was not satisfactory. It 
would be contrary to the Rules of the 
House to discuss now the Amendment 
of the noble Lord the Member for 
Rossendale (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton); but, on the other hand, itis difficult 
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to do justice to this question without 
adverting in some way to that Amend- 
ment. I will say, however, that I prefer 
having no Amendment at all to having 
that of the noble Lord. I agree 
entirely with what has fallen from the 
hon. and learned Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Staveley Hill) to the extent that I 
am in favour of giving power to the 
Committee, but I am not prepared with 
him to exclude Amendments as pro- 
posed by the clause as it now stands. 
Allusion has been made to 130 Amend- 
ments being put on the Paper in respect 
to one clause, but I say that in practice 
those Amendments would very probably 
run themselves out; the decision on one 
would shut out many others, and it is 
very rare that anything like the number 
of Amendments on the Paper are the 
subjects of discussion. I put this ques- 
tion to the House ;—supposing that there 
are 130 Amendments on the Paper, what 
Chairman of Committees could by any 
possibility determine which of them are 
obstructive, and which ought to be dis- 
cussed? Neither the Chairman nor the 
Committee could determine that. I 
think, Sir, we must trust to the House 
applying the closure not in accordance 
with any prescribed form, but as the 
case may demand. I think the House 
will do well to strike out these words, 
and unless the Government are prepared 
to make some further concession in this 
matter, I shall feel myself bound to 
vote with the hon. Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton). 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington): The 
Question before the House becomes a 
very serious one indeed, when we con- 
sider that, under the modern practice in 
Parliamentary drafting, a Bill is often 
moved in the form of a single clause 
with a number of sub-sections. This 
practice renders it necessary, for the 
effective debate of a clause, that 
not one, two, or 20, but it may be 
200, proper and bond fide Amendments 
should sometimes be moved to it. I 
deny that any hon. Member, however 
skilled he may be in weaving Amend- 
ments, could put down any considerable 
number which would not, unless there 
was something substantial in them, be 
found to be out of Order; and in the 
second place, I say that there is effective 
machinery proposed to be provided in 
the latter part of these Rules to put anend 
to debate when that debate is obstructive. 
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It appears to me, therefore, that the 
mere fact of a large number of Amend- 
ments being put on the Paper is not 
one which ought to make us feel that 
we have any serious difficulty in assent- 
ing to the proposal of the hon. Member 
for West Belfast. The real alternative is 
to have no Rules at all—to leave every- 
thing to the discretion of the Chairman. 
The fact that we have Rules, and that 
we are taking care to amend them—that 
the principle is laid down on which the 
Speaker should act—shows the general 

rinciple on which we ought to proceed. 

f we were to accept the proposal of the 
noble Marquess, we should be at the 
mercy of anyone who chooses to make a 
Motion for the closure; but it seems to 
me that the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Belfast is the one which, of all 
that have been put before the House, is 
attended with the least amount of evil. 
For these reasons, I am not prepared to 
accept the proposal of the Government. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Penryn and Falmouth): I have had 
a position in this House, by the favour 
of my constituents, for a considerable 
number of years, and I suppose there is 
no Member who has more strongly sup- 
ane the rights of minorities than I 

ave myself. Iconfess that I have felt 
some difficulty as to the way in which I 
should vote. I think the proposal of 
the Government is open to very serious 
objections ; still I think those objections 
are in a great measure obviated by the 
Amendment lower down on the Paper, 
which is to be moved by my noble Friend 
the Member for Rossendale (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington), and which will, 
no doubt, be discussed in due order. I 
venture to state my conviction that if 
the Amendment of the noble Lord is 
adopted by the House, it will in a great 
measure relieve us from the difficulty 
which surrounds us in respect of this 
Question. If I am assured by my right 
hon. Friend on the Treasury Bench that 
this course will be followed, I shall feel 
it my duty, on this occasion, to support 
the Government, and to vote against the 
Amendment of the hon. Member who 
sits below the Gangway. 

Mr FLYNN (Cork, N.): I do not 
think that much light has been thrown 
on this subject by the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General. 
It is impossible for the Chair to decide 
what Amendments are fictitious and 
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what are substantial, and I think a most 
instructive commentary on the entire 
—s which ought to make all 

embers support this Amendment, is 
the bare fact that all day on Wednes- 
day Members on these Benches spoke 
in favour of it, and it was not until the 
noble Lord (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) awoke out of his sleep at 4 o’clock 
on that day, and discovered that there 
was something in the point that was 
being urged, that the Government them- 
selves woke up to the idea that possibly 
there might be some value in the sug- 
gestions which came from this side of 
the House. Our contention is that it 
passes the power of the Speaker, or the 
Chairman, to decide on the genuineness 
of Amendments until the House has had 
an opportunity of hearing what can be 
said in favour of them. ‘Take the case 
of a Bill dealing with Irish Fisheries, 
or, if you like, a Coercion Bill, and let 
hon. Members ask themselves whether 
the Chairman of Committees can form 
any idea of their nature until the Pro- 
posers of the Amendment, which would 
certainly depend upon an intimate know- 
ledge of the facts, had explained them 
to the House ? Take, again, the 
Labourers’ (Ireland) Act of 1883. 
Amendments were proposed to the pro- 
visions of the Government by Irish 
Members, who knew the conditions 
under which the labourers lived, who 
knew exactly how far the Act ought to 
go, and in what direction it ought to 
tend; what kind of houses, how much 
land ought to be allotted tothe labourers, 
and what were the best means by which 
the local authorities could carry out the 
intentions of the Act. Well, Sir, if the 
closure had been applied to the Amend- 
ments which stood to that Bill, it would 
have been impossible to carry any of the 
important alterations that we made in 
the Act. If that be true of the Act of 
1883, it is true in a very much stronger 
degree of the Act of 1885, which was an 
enlargement of the former Act, and a 
considerable improvement upon it; but 
all the valuable work that was done with 
regard to that Act in this House and in 
Committee would have been lost to the 
labourers of Ireland if the closure had 
been applied to the Amendments and 
new Clauses that were moved to the 
Bill. If an Irish Coercion Bill is 
brought in by the Government, I con- 
tend that it ought to be in the power of 
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Irish Members to point out where it will 
fail in effecting its object, where it would 
inflict hardship, or subject localities to 
unfair and oppressive taxation, and also 
to move the necessary Amendments in 
its provisions; but, as has been over 
and over again pointed out, the pro- 
posed Rule will debar us from the 
opportunity of doing so. I think we 
have ample indication of the value which 
is attached to the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend the Member for West 
Belfast on the Government side of the 
House. That Amendment ought, in my 
judgment, to be accepted by this House ; 
and we shall do all in our power to press 
it on the attention of the Government. 
Mr. SALT (Stafford): The point be- 
fore the House is one of considerable 
importance and interest; it is one, also, 
which illustrates the very great difficulty 
of introducing Rules of Procedure. These 
Rules are the embodiment in words of 
the power of the House to ~ : its own 
order. In the old days, the keeper of 
order and the rules of decency in debate 
was the House itself; but the intro- 
duction of these Rules shows that some- 
thing more is wanted than the voice of 
the House. There must be a power 
somewhere to deal with the difficulty 
that has arisen; and if it is not to rest 
in the House itself, I see no alternative 
but to put very great power in the hands 
of the Chair. I confess that I see a 
difficulty in the words which we have 
been discussing, and my mind has been 
very much exercised as to whether I can 
support them. The whole House agrees 
in this—that, while they are anxious to 
retain for discussion any good and useful 
Amendments to a Bill, it desires, at the 
same time, summarily to exclude those 
which are frivolous and useless. That, 
Sir, is the problem which we have to 
solve. I do not think there is any real 
danger of the closure being abused. In 
the first place, a Member would have to 
move the closure; and I think we may 
safely assume that there are not many 
Members of the House who would move 
the closure to any clause or Amendment 
until there were good grounds for doing 
so. Such a Motion can only be put by 
the consent of the Speaker. If sucha 
Motion is asked for, the Speaker has his 
veto, and in that we have the second 
safeguard to free discussion. The third 
safeguard is that, if the Motion be un- 
wise, it is in the hands of the House to 
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reject the Motion when it is put. I 
acknowledge that I have had con- 
siderable difficulty in this matter; but I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
plan proposed is proper to deal with 
frivolous and foolish Amendments ; and, 
therefore, having given the matter fair 
consideration, I shall support Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on the Division. 

Mr. SEXTON (West Belfast): Sir, 
after the discussion which has taken 
place, I think, perhaps, that it would be 
or the advantage of the further con- 
sideration of this question that I should 
ask leave to withdraw my Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Is it your pleasure 
that the Amendment be withdrawn ? 
[‘* No, no!’’} 

Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.): The 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General has said there may be 130 
Amendments to a clause placed upon the 
Paper which may occupy several days in 
discussion ; but if those Amendments 
are proper to propose, why should not 
their discussion occupy several days ? 
Is the House, which is supposed to give 
a free amount of discussion to every 
question which it decides, to be reduced 
to the necessity of giving to the Leader 
of the House everything he may ask for 
at once? ‘The whole argument of the 
Government throughout this discussion 
has been that the Rules must be ac- 
cepted because it is their will that they 
should be accepted. It is put in the 
power of the majority to say whether it 
wants to have a certain Motion debated 
or not, and if the opposition to a Motion 
rises to a point at which the majority 
consider that it has gone far enough, 
they may put an end to it by the closure, 
It is all very well for the Postmaster 
General to say that the Chairman of 
Committees will decide what Amend- 
ments are frivolous and unnecessary ; 
but that, Sir, is assuming omniscience 
for the Chair, which I do not think any 
Member of the House has a right to 
assume. Suppose the Bill in Committee 
is one which deals with technical matters 
of an exclusive character, the knowledge 
of which is confined to specialists—sup- 
pose, for instance, that the Chairman of 
Committees has to decide as to whether 
or not an Amendment relating to mining 
is frivolous or useless; I say that the 
Chairman of Ways and Means would, in 
all probability, not be able to say that 
any Amendment of the kind, although 
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it might seem to him frivolous, was use- 
less. You are assuming that the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means is to take upon 
himself the collective knowledge of the 
whole House, and decide upon questions 
which are beyond his knowledge. It 
will, in fact, come to this: that he will 
assume that every Amendment is fri- 
volous which he does not understand. 
That, I venture to say, is a most absurd 
position in which to put the Chairman, 
and it is giving him a power which will 
destroy the efficacy of debate and legis- 
lation; and I venture to think that from 
it the greatest amount of trouble will 
arise. I am sorry that the Government 
have not allowed my home Friend to 
withdraw his Amendment, and allow 
others to be proposed which would en- 
able a modification of this clause to be 
arrived at. I think it is, therefore, our 
duty to carry this matter to an issue, 
and discuss it, as far as possible, with 
the view of convincing those Members 
of the House who are open to reason. I 
think we ought to offer every opposition 
to this particular clause, which strikes 
at the whole power of the House to 
amend Bills which are favoured by 
the majority. I point out that not one 
substantial Amendment has been adopted 
by the Government in regard to this 
Rule which has come from this side of 
the House. Over and over again has 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House begun his speech with the 
words—‘“ The hon. Member knows very 
well that this Amendment cannot be 
carried.” Well, Sir, that is exactly 
what the majority will always say ; they 
will ask what use there can be in argu- 
ment, when they have made up their 
mind? When you become habituated 
to this state of things, the Government 
of the day will more and more resort to 
this method of legislation, and you will 
have discussion in this House reduced to 
mere idleness, for everybody who speaks 
will be regarded as a waster of time. I 
certainly deprecate the action of the 
Government with regard to this Amend- 
ment. They have to-night broken faith 
as to what they stated on Wednesday 
afternoon; and now they will not allow 
us to withdraw our Amendment, so as 
not to prejudice the Amendment which 
stands on the Paper in the name of the 
noble Lord the Member for Rossendale. 
I protest, in every sense, against the 
action of the Government, and shall 
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certainly support my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Sexton) if he goes to a Division. 

Mr: P. McDONALD (Sligo, N.): I 
am pleased to sée, by the speeches that 
have been made by hon. Gentlemen 
above and below the Gangway opposite, 
that freedom of discussion has not yet 
entirely left this House. I have the 
utmost confidence in the judgment of 
the Chairman of Committees, and be- 
lieve that he acts justly and judiciously 
on all occasions; but it is a very diffi- 
cult thing to believe that he will be 
able to act in the same way when he is 
suddenly called upon to act with regard 
to Amendments which are of a technical 
nature. It is often the case that Amend- 
ments are put down by lawyers, and 
that the words on the Paper, which 
may appear very insignificant, may have 
a very great importance when explained 
by the Mover. Under those circum- 
stances, it would not be possible for the 
Chairman to decide whether such an 
Amendment ought to be put from the 
Chair. Again, the essence of a Bill very 
often lies not in itself, but in the Amend- 
ments that have been made in it. We 
have had many Bills passed through the 
House relating to Ireland, and I par- 
ticularly look back on the Land Bill 
and the last Coercion Bill, to the latter 
of which there were 130 Amendments 
put down, all of them being of impor- 
tance. I am not prepared to see debate 
on similar Amendments shut out in 
future without a protest, and for that 
reason I am strongly in favour of the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton). 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘and 
also if a Clause be then under considera- 
tion’ stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 154; Noes 
95: Majority 59.—(Div. List, No. 58.) 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 10, leave out ‘‘ with the consent of the 
Chair, as aforesaid,’? and insert the words 
‘the assent of the Chair, as aforesaid, not 
having been withheld.’’—(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
The consent of the Chair has now be- 
come a matter of very great importance, 
and I should like to know why the Go- 
vernment are continually recurring to 
the words proposed, against which I 
have many times protested? I think it 
is desirable that the consent of the 
Speeker should be retained. A man 
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may signify his assent; but how is it 
possible for him to signify his dissent 
in the way proposed by the Government? 
For my part, I am opposed to the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, because, instead of saving the time 
of the House, it will cause waste of time. 
Looking at the serious nature of the 
subject we are upon, I think that the 
least we can expect from the Chair is a 
declaration of assent, and I suggest that 
words should be put down to show that 
that is your decision. I think the con- 
sequences of putting down that the 
Chairman shall do this thing if he does 
not object will be most disastrous. 
Therefore I think that there ought to 
be a record of the action of the Chair- 
man affirmatively, and not negatively. 
This House is largely guided by prece- 
dent and by the rulings of the Speaker 
and Chairman of Committees, and in 
the way I suggest there would always 
be a report of them in Hansard. The 
volumes of Hansard are always accessible, 
and we shall, for our guidance, be able 
to look to them for the rulings of the 
Speaker and Chairman on certain occa- 
sions. But that would not be the case 
if they remain silent, and so we should 
have nothing to guide us. It has already 
become difficult to contrive Amendments 
that shall be secure against what I may 
call the cléture of the Chair; but in 
future the difficulty would be met, to 
some extent, if we had an opportunity 
of knowing on what finde we were 
a. It is much safer for the 

overnment that we should have en- 
shrined on the pages of Hansard the 
distinct grounds and reasons for every 
decision or ruling of the Chair, rather 
than that the cléture should be applied 
simply upon the Chair’s non-expression 
of dissent. I certainly have come to the 
conclusion that this Rule is not intended 
to be a permanent Rule of the House, 
but is only proposed in view of the Irish 
Coercion Bill. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrs) (Strand, 
Westminster) : I did not rise to explain 
this Amendment, because it seemed to 
me to explain itself. The House has 
declared that when the Speaker is in the 
Chair “‘ the assent of the Chair as afore- 
said ” shall be necessary to the Motion 
being put, and it would be very un- 
reasonable to have another set of words 
relating to the putting of the Motion 
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when the Chairman is in the Chair. I 
cannot think it is necessary to provide 
that the Chair’s ruling should be accom- 
panied by an explanation. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): 
Mr. Speaker, if it is to be ‘‘the assent 
of the Chair not being withheld,” we 
shall have Member after Member rising 
and moving the application of the 
eléture. Such Motions will be made 
amidst the cheers and shouts of the 
dominant Party in the House, and all 
the dignity that attaches to so serious 
and drastic a Rule as this will be 
entirely lost. I protest against it being 
within the power of any Member to rise 
during periods of excitement and make 
this Motion, because I firmly believe 
dozens of such Motions will be made in 
the course of a night, especially when 
the Estimates are under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. O’DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): 
Mr. Speaker, it is only your dissent or 
veto which can prevent any Member of 
the House making a Motion for the 
cléture ; and, therefore, the words “‘ with 
the consent of the Chair as aforesaid,” 
and even the words now proposed to be 
substituted—namely, ‘‘ the assent of the 
Chair as aforesaid not having been 
withheld,” are inapplicable. Neither set 
of words are necessary. 

Mr. GEDGE (Stockport): It seems 
to me a waste of the time of the House 
to discuss words of this kind. In the first 
paragraph of this Rule the Chair is to 
withhold its assent or put the Motion ; 
then, in the 7th line, we have adopted the 
words “the assent of the Chairas aforesaid 
not having been withheld ;’ and now, in 
the 10th line, the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) proposes to put in 
just the same words, instead of “ with 
the consent of the Chair as aforesaid.” 
The two phrases cannot mean pages 4 
the same thing, whereas we do mean 
the same thing. I think any sensible 
man of business would say that as we 
have, in the 7th line, ‘‘ the assent of the 
Chair as aforesaid not having been 
withheld” we should be foolish if we 
adopted different words three lines lower 
down to express precisely the same 
thing. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
(Lancashire, Rossendale): Mr. Speaker, 
if have to move the insertion of certain 
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words which will make the Rule run as 
follows :— 

“ If a Clause be then under eonsideration, a 
Motion may be made (the assent of the Chair 
as aforesaid not having been withheld), ‘ That 
the Question, That certain words of the Clause 
defined in the Motion stand part of the Clause, 
or that the Clause stand part of, or be added to 
the Bill, be now put.’”’ 

I am perfectly aware that the words 
which f have to propose do not remove 
the objection of a large number of hon. 
Gentlemen who have spoken in the pre- 
vious debate, and who object that any 
powers should be given to any majority 
of the House to exclude discussion of 
Amendments under any circumstances 
whatever. That was not my intention 
in suggesting, the other day, the insertion 
of these words. An hon. Gentleman 
who spoke a short time ago said that I 
had, in the observations I made on 
Wednesday, admitted the reasonable- 
ness of the contention which had been 
put forward. I did nothing of the sort. 
I stated that, in my opinion, any system 
of closure whatever would be totally in- 
operative and useless unless some power 
were given to the Committee, or to the 
House on the Report stage, of excluding 
discussion upon Amendments which it 
did not consider raised important issues. 
But what I did admit, the other day, was 
that there was a certain blot in the Rule 
as it stood—namely, thatthe Houseorthe 
Committee might have been put into 
this difficulty—that it would either have 
had to decide to discuss all Amendments 
which might be on the Paper, or might 
be moved to a clause, or else that in 
refusing to discuss any of them, and in 
taking the whole clause as it stood, it 
would pass over one or more Amend- 
ments which it was of opinion raised 
substantial and important issues. That 
was a real blot, and it appeared to me, in 
concert with others, that that blot might 
be removed by the adoption of these 
words. These words will enable a Mo- 
tion to be made to obtain a definite 
decision on the part of the House or 
Committee on the words of aclause down 
toacertain point. The adoption of these 
words may or may not exclude Amend- 
ments of which Notice has been given. 
The House will have to decide whether 
such Amendments are, or ought not, 
to be discussed. It will have the power 
of stopping short at that point where an 
Amendment stands which, by the gene- 
ral consent of the House, is admitted to 
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raise an important question, and which 
it is the general desire and wish of the 
House should be discussed. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Hants (Mr. Sclater-Booth) said my 
Amendment supposes an amount of tech- 
nical knowledge on the part of Members 
which is not generally possessed, and 
which we are accustomed to look for from 
the Speaker or Chairman. I do not see 
the force of that criticism. I hope we 
may assume that any Member making 
use of the powers given to him under 
this Rule will satisfy himself that the 
Motion he makes is one which the House 
may reasonably entertain; but if this 

wer is rashly used by any Member— 
if the Member who makes a Motion does 
not possess that technical knowledge of 
the Procedure of the House which he 
ought to possess before making such a 
Motion—I may point out that his action 
will be checked by the veto given by the 
Rule to the Speaker or Chairman. When 
a Motion is made to exclude a certain 
number of Amendments to a clause, it 
will be perfectly competent for the Chair- 
man or Speaker to intervene and say— 
“This Motion will exclude such and 
such an Amendment. I shall not give 
my assent tothe exclusion of that Amend- 
ment, and I cannot put a Motion so made 
tothe House.”” Well, Sir, I believe that 
by the great majority of the Members of 
the House my Amendment, although not 
meeting all the objections that have been 
raised, is considered, as far as it goes, a 
distinct improvement of the Rule. Iam 
quite aware the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) has stated that, in his opi- 
nion, my Amendment will make the mat- 
ter worse. I cannot see how that can be 
the case. The hon. Member for Cork 
says it would give power to admit cer- 
tain Amendments and to exclude others ; 
but I may point out that i’ is not the 
Government alone, or even the majority 
alone, which will have this power. The 
power must be exercised by the Govern- 
ment, supported by the majority of the 
House, and it must also be exercised 
with the assent of the Speaker or Chair- 
man of Committees. Certainly, it can- 
not be to the disadvantage of any mino- 
rity in this House, however unfairly they 
may choose to assume the majority of 
the House desires to treat them, that 
there should be power to allow the dis- 
cussion of substantial and real Amend- 
ments under these circumstances. Asthe 
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original Resolution seems to me to un- 
duly fetter the discretion of the House, 
and as my Amendment will restore to the 
House a considerable amount of liberty, 
I beg to move the Amendment of which 
I have given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 11, after the first word ‘‘ That,” to in- 
sert the words ‘‘certain words of the Clause 
defined in the Motion stand part of the Clause, 
or That.”’—(The Marquess of Hartington.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford): Mr. Speaker, 1 
find some difficulty in assenting to the 
Amendment of the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Hartington) on account of 
the words “or That” at the end of the 
Amendment. As the Rule now stands, 
after the first Motion for the closure 
has been adopted, a Question ‘‘ That the 
whole of a Clause be now put or added 
to the Bill,” may be the Question 
which may at once, with your assent, be 
put to the House or Committee. That 
has been considered to be too great an 
infringement of the liberty of debate; 
but the noble Marquess has said that is 
guarded by the fact that no Member 
would be rash enough to make such a 
Motion unadvisedly; or that, if he was, 
you would restrain him ; or that, failing 
these safeguards, there would be an ap- 
pealto the House. If that was the case, 
it would be entirely unnecessary for the 
noble Marquess to have moved this 
Amendment at all. I think we may 
take it as conceded, by the fact of the 
Amendment being moved, that some- 
thing more than these three safeguards 
is necessary. There are rash people on 
both sides of the House; and there 
might be a person in the Chair who 
would not be able to see to what extent 
such a Motion might affect the liberty of 
debate, or the House might be full and 
impatient. The noble Marquess says his 
Amendment will be a distinct improve- 
ment, and I quite agree with him. It 
is a distinct improvement that the Mover 
of the cléture should stipulate in his 
Motion how much of the clause he wishes 
the closure to apply to; but, this being 
a distinct improvement, why should the 
Mover be allowed an alternative? Why 
should he be allowed, if he chooses, to 
move that the whole clause be put? I 
am quite willing to adopt the closure in 
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so far as to allow a Member to move, 
with your consent or without your veto, 
that a certain portion of a clause shall 
be put to the House; but I am not 
willing to give to any Member the oppor- 
tunity of doing that which, by the very 
fact of adopting the Amendment of the 
noble Marquess, the Government them- 
selves say is the worse plan of the two. 
I beg to move that the words “or That” 
be omitted from the Amendment of the 
noble Marquess. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the words “‘ or 
That.” —( Mr. Staveley Hill.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘or That’ stand part of the said pro- 
posed Amendment.” 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): I 
am glad the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) admits now the 
validity of the arguments advanced from 
this quarter of the House against this 
portion of the Rule; but I am sorry I 
cannot agree with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Staveley Hill) that this 
Amendment is a distinct improvement. 
The Rule was bad enough as before; but, 
if amended as the noble Marquess pro- 
posed, it will be infinitely worse in 
respect to the freedom of speech and 
the introduction of substantial Amend- 
ments. This Amendment will assist the 
Government to do wrong, if they are so 
disposed, rather than to prevent it; 
because, while the Government would 
not have the audacity to strike out by 
the cloture all the substantial Amend- 
ments, if you give them the power of 
selecting a portion of the Amendments, 
their audacity need not be so great, but 
they will be able to get rid of Amend- 
ments objectionable to them. They may 
say—‘‘ Let us apply the cléture as far as 
such and such a line of the clause; we 
shall get rid of two or three Amend- 
ments of an obstructive character, and 
we shall also get rid of one or two sub- 
stantial Amendments which we do not 
care to consider, and which we do not 
care to have put to the House.” The 
noble Marquess does not think that any 
Member, knowing the responsibility 
resting upon him, would make a Mo- 
tion improperly, but that if a Member 
did make a Motion the effect of 


which would be to prevent the discus- 
sion of a substantial Amendment, the 
Speaker or the Chairman would not 
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permit the cléture. Now, the Speaker 
or the Chairman is to decide which are 
substantial Amendments and which are 
not. I should like to know from you, 
Sir, whether it is possible for you or the 
Chairman of Committees, supposing the 
eléture has been proposed upon the first 
six Amendments on the Paper, to decide 
whether or not these Amendments are 
obstructive or substantial Amendments ? 
I do not think it is possible for either 
you, Sir, or the Chairman to do any- 
thing of the kind, unless you are per- 
mitted to hear the arguments adduced 
in favour of the Amendments. It seems 
to me that, by these Rules, we are ex- 

ecting the Speaker and Chairman to 

e possessed of the gifts of a clairvoyant. 
I admit that the intention of the noble 
Lord (the Marquess of Hartington) is 
good. He wishes to minimize the un- 
necessarily drastic powers of the Rule; 
but, unfortunately, his Amendment will 
not effect that object. It would have 
been all right if the Amendment had 
provided that each Member having an 
Amendment on the Paper was entitled 
to occupy two minutes—or, say, only 
one minute—in explaining the object of 
his Amendment, and that then the 
Speaker or Chairman should say whe- 
ther the Amendment was obstructive or 
substantial. It cannot be said that such 
an arrangement would lead to an undue 
prolongation of the debate, because, if 
any Party in the House were so foolish 
as to put down 20 obstructive Amend- 
ments, only 20 minutes would be occu- 
pied in their explanation. You ask 
the Speaker or the Chairman to do what 
is absolutely impossible ; he cannot tell 
the value of an Amendment until he 
knows what the Amendment is. The 
Amendment of the noble Marquess 
makes matters worse. It does not get 
over the main difficulty, but facilitates 
the application of the cléture to sub- 
stantial Amendments by the application 
of the cloture to a certain number of 
Amendments, some of which may be 
obstructive. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) : 
As far as I can understand the argu- 
ments of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for King’s County (Mr. Molloy), 
they amount to this:—Assuming the 
House has determined on closure, the 
next thing we have to do is to make it 
so inconvenient in working as to render 
it practically nugatory. That does not 
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appear to me to be a legitimate form of 
procedure. However we may object to 
the closure, it certainly is not legitimate 
for us to endeavour to graft upon the 
Resolution some other arrangement 
which will entirely stultify what we 
have already done. Although I object 
to certain arrangements which have 
been adopted, I cannot think it is dig- 
nified or loyal for us to endeavour to 
prevent the closure heing carried out at 
all, after the principle has once been 
affirmed deliberately by the House. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
The hon. Member for King’s County 
has put the difficulty very plainly. He 
has illustrated how the Amendment of 
the noble Marquess will leave the door 
open for the exclusion of Amendments, as 
distinct from closing a debate upon one 
that has been moved. Yet the rejection 
of the Amendment of the noble Marquess 
will leave the Rule as it is submitted by 
the Government, and will apply the 
closure to a clause as a whole. To 
obviate the difficulty, some Amendment 
must be looked for in the direction of 
the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Staveley Hill). I quite agree with the 
last speaker (Mr. Waddy) that it is 
quite impossible to argue the question 
from the point of view of making 
what the House generally has accepted 
utterly impracticable. The best solution 
of the problem seems to be to graft upon 
the Amendment the proposal of the hon. 
and learned ewer (Mr. Staveley 
Hill). I take it he proposes to leave 
out not only the words ‘‘ or That,” but 
the words which follow—that is to say, to 
leave out ‘‘ That the Clause stand part 
of, or be added to the Bill, be now 
put.” The effect of that will be that 
when we are dealing with a clause it 
will be impossible to adopt a closure 
overriding at once all future Amend- 
ments in it. The Amendment is an 
improvement on the noble Marquess’s. 
I prefer the arrangement of the noble 
Marquess to the impracticable proposal 
of the Government, and I prefer the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s (Mr. 
Staveley Hill’s) to that of the noble 
Marquess. If, as I hope, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s Amendment is 
grafted on the noble Lord’s, I shall pro- 
pose to add at the end some such words 
as these— 

‘** Provided that whenever the Chairman does 
not withhold his assent to a Motion of closure, 
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which, if carried, would withdraw from con- 
sideration any Amendment of which Notice has 
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been given, he shall declare whether he deems ; 


such Amendment to be an abuse of the Rules 
of the House, or that it has been sufficiently dis- 
cussed under some form or other.” 

It should be remembered that there is 
a great difference between closure and 
exclusion. Closure does not withdraw 
from the House the decision on any 
point; it only expresses the view of the 
majority that a question has been suffi- 
ciently discussed, and forces it to a deci- 
sion. Exclusion, on the other hand, re- 
moves from the consideration of the 
House certain questions which, from 
their being put on the Paper, it is clear 
certain Members wish to be discussed. 
If, under certain circumstances, there is 
to be exclusion, it should only be on 
certain distinct and specified occasions. 
Although my objection to this form of 
closure in Committee will not be entirely 
removed, yet I think it possible, by the 
adoption of some such Proviso as I have 
indicated, to make it of a more practi- 
cable and reasonable character. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) : 
We object altogether to the insertion in 
the Rule of the words proposed by the 
noble Marquess the Member for Rossen- 
dale, because they do not give us the 
assurance for freedom of discussion which 
wethink weare entitled toclaim. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Childers) has very properly 
pointed out the distinction between 
closure and exclusion. Of course we 
recognize that, under certain circum- 
stances, closure may be fairly applied ; 
but exclusion can never be fair. Exclu- 
sion simply means the application of 
the gag. I doubt very much if the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Edinburgh will have the 
effect of securing liberty of speech and 
fair play; and even if the right hon. 
Gentleman’s words are adopted, it will 
be necessary to obtain a better definition 
of the power of the Chairman than this 
Rule at the present time contains. Any 
proposal which gives unlimited power 
to the Chairman of Committees to de- 
clare whether an Amendment is an abuse 
of the Forms of the House is very dan- 
gerous. The Chairman of Committees 
has now the power to rule an Amend- 
ment unconsequential, and, I think, 
frivolous. We cannot argue with him ; 
his ruling is final. To give unlimited 
power to the Chairman, who is merely a 
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Party man, to rule any Amendment he 
chooses out of Order, is to put in his 
hands one of the most powerful and 
dangerous weapons, not only of closure, 
but of exclusion, you can desire. The 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Staveley Hill) will have 
a satisfactory effect as far as it goes; 
but if the words of the noble Marquess 
are adopted we can easily see that the 
Chairman of Committees will have the 
option either of cléturing the clause bit 
by bit or altogether. I am sorry the Go- 
vernment have been unable to frame a 
Rule more after what they seem to wish. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House (Mr. W. H. Smith) has con- 
fessed he has certain ideas in his mind 
which he is unable to express on paper. 
I regret he has not been able to express 
in words his ideas, because if he had I 
am sure, judging from his generous in- 
stincts and conciliatory disposition, he 
would have framed a Rule which would 
have secured absolutely free discussion, 
and not have left us, as this Rule, 
amended as the noble Marquess sug- 
gests or not, unquestionably will, at the 
mercy of the Chair. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): There are two Amendments 
before the House. The first Amendment, 
that of the noble Lord the Member for 
Rossendale (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton), provides that the Speaker or Chair- 
man shall have the option of putting 
either the whole clause, or, in the case 
of a complicated clause, only a portion 
of the clause. We can perfectly well 
understand how, if the clause be a long 
one, involving many points of dispute, 
it may be necessary to put only certain 
portions at a time, and we can also 
conceive a case in which the clause 
—say a short and simple clause, which 
provides that the Act shall apply to 
Scotland or to England only, as the 
case may be—may be put as a whole. 
According to the Amendment of the 
noble Marquess, the Speaker or Chair- 
man will have the option of putting the 
whole clause to the House, or of splitting 
it up into sections and taking the sense 
of the House on each section ; but, ac- 
cording to the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Staveley 
Hill), the Chair would not have it in his 
power to put the clause as a whole to 
the House. He would have to put the 
clauses in sub-sections, whether the sub- 
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stance of the Amendments required it or 


not. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL: My Amend- 
ment gives ag to put a clause in 
parts, or to allow the Chairman to put it 
at the very end. 

Mr. CALDWELL: Nothing of the 
kind. The words of the Amendment are 
‘¢ That certain words ofa clause defined 
in the Motion stand part of the Clause.” 
How could it be put that the whole 
clause “stand part of the Clause?” It 
would be impossible. So that, according 
to the Amendment of the noble Mar- 
quess, the Chairman will have the option 
either of putting the whole clause or 
part of it, leaving other parts which may 
he contentious out; whilst, according 
to the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, there would be no 

wer to put the whole clause to the 

ouse. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL: I am sure 
the hon. Member does not wish to mis- 
represent me. There will be a remain- 
ing part as well as a first part of a clause, 
and the cloture could not be applied to 
the remaining part unless the first part 
had been underconsideration, and thenall 
the remaining part of the clause be put. 

Mr. CALDWELL: The meaning of the 
hon. and learned Member’s Amendment 
to the Rule, as we have it here, is that it 
shall be impossible to put the whole 
clause at one time. It will be necessary 
to break it up into sections. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : 
This part of the Rule will apply prin- 
cipally to proceedings in Committee, 
and, as has been pointed out by the 
hon. Member for Mid Tyrone (Mr. 
M. J. Kenny), the Chairman of Com- 
mittees already has ample power for 
dealing with frivolous Amendments, 
or Amendments that appear consequen- 
tial. It seems to me that the Mover of 
an Amendment should have some oppor- 
tunity allowed him of showing why he 
brings his Amendment forward. The 
House has already decided upon the 
principle of the cloture; but the Rule as 
now proposed goes beyond that prin- 
ciple, for it goes to the exclusion of mat- 
ters which the Members who may bring 
them forward may not have an oppor- 
tunity of explaining. It seems to me 
that the Amendment the noble Marquess 
Pees is a very dangerous one. We 

now that very frequently the whole 
substance of a clause hangs upon two or 
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three words; and it would be quite pos- 
sible, with this Rule in operation, for a 
Member on this or the other side of the 
House, in a moment of irritation, to get 
up and propose that the cloture apply to 
those particular words. I quite under- 
stand that the object of the Amendments 
is to prevent for a time the application of 
the cléture to all the sections and sub- 
sections of a Bill, and all the sub-divi- 
sions of a Vote; but it will be perfectly 
in the power of any Member of the 
House, in a moment of excitement, to 
propose to apply the cloture to certain 
words, and if he obtains the consent of 
the Chair, or the consent of the Chair is 
not refused to him, it is possible for 
him in that way to shut out half-a-dozen 
words on which the whole clause hinges. 
There is another danger which I see in 
the proposed alteration of the Rule. If 
the Rule were to be applied as originally 
intended it would require a large amount 
of brazenness on the part of any Go- 
vernment to move that a large number 
of sub-sections be clétured ; but as it is 
now poogennss taking a clause bit by 
bit, it will be possible for the Govern- 
ment to get individual Members to move 
that all the most important parts of a 
clause be clétured, word by word, or 
half-a-dozen words at a time. In this 
way, without outraging public opinion, 
the cloture may be put upon all the 
Amendments to a clause. Under these 
circumstances, though I admit that the 
Amendment of the noble Marquess has 
a certain amount of plausibility in it, I 
believe that it amounts to a most insi- 
dious and dangerous proposal, and one 
which, if passed in its present form, will 
place usin no better position than we 
should occupy if it had never been 
brought forward. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I prefer 
the Amendment originally ‘proposed to 
that of the noble Marquess. On Wed- 
nesday night I ventured to say that, as 
well as I could understand the Amend- 
ment as it was then read out to us, so 
far from improving matters, it would 
make them much worse. I am con- 
firmed in that view, and I think that 
will be the opinion of everyone who is 
at all likely to be chronically a Member 
of the minority in this House. As the 
Rule stood originally, if there were 40 
Amendments to an important clause, 
and if the Government desired to get 
rid of those standing in the names of 
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Members of a minority, they would have 
to sacrifice every one on the Paper, even 
those belonging to themselves or their 
followers. Though the original pro- 
posal would have placed in the hands of 
the Chairman power which I do not 
suppose is possessed in any other Legis- 
lative Assembly in the world, the in- 
terests of the Government and their own 
necessities would have obliged them to 
protect the minority ; if they destroyed 
all the Amendments, some of their own, 
lower down on the Paper, would have 
had to go with the rest. According to the 
original proposal it would have been 
impossible to pick and choose between 
certain Amendments, and the carrying 
of a Motion ‘‘ That the Question be now 
put” would have wiped off allthe Amend- 
ments from the Paper. Of course, we 
know that there is no priority in the put- 
ti ng down of Amendments, and that there 
is always a chance that a Member of a 
minority may get his Amendment down 
before one appears in the name of a 
Member of the Government. Before a 
Government Amendment was reached a 
Member of a minority might, in that 
way, have obtained the right—in which 
the Government would protect him—of 
having his Amendment brought before 
the notice of the House. The noble 
Marquess, however, proposes to place a 
new power in the hands of the majority 
and the Chair, as if the Rule of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House was not sufficient ; and I do not 
wonder in the least at the Leader of the 
House assenting most willingly to the 
Amendment. The result of the proposal 
will be that the Members of the two 
Front Benches will meet together and 
decide what Amendments shall be put 
to the House and what Amendments 
shall not be put, and no independent 
Member in the future will have any op- 
portunity of moving an Amendment to 
a Bill at all. This is just such an Amend- 
ment as one would expect to come from 
an occupant of the Front Opposition 
Bench. It is not at all unusual to see 
the two Front Benches joining together 
in an endeavour to defeat those hon. 
Members leading forlorn hopes below 
the Gangway ; and we remember how 
the noble Marquess who has made this 
proposal endeavoured on one occasion to 
put down the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) himself when the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman was exhaustively treating the 
subject of prison rules or of the abolition 
of the lash. We know that if the 
Amendment of the noble Marquess is 
carried the result will be that when an 
important Bill is before the House the 
Leaders on both sides will put their 
heads together and decide what Amend- 
ment they will permit and what they 
will not permit. A process of selection 
will thus be established. Under this 
system the minority will have no chance 
at all; and I would, therefore, appeal 
to every independent Member of the 

House to vote against the Amendment 

as an additional attack on the rights of 

private Members in this House, and an 

attack which, if passed, will leave pri- 

vate Members no rights at all. 

Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe): I do 
not rise for the purpose of discussing 
the suggestion made by the right hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Childers). 
The Question before the House is the 
Amendment moved by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Staffordshire (Mr. Staveley Hill). The~ 
hon. and learned Gentleman has pointed 
out that there are two points in the 
Amendment of my noble Friend the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington), the first being that the 
question that certain words of the clause 
defined in the Motion be now put, or 
that the Question that the clause stand 
part of the Bill be now put. The hon. 
and learned Member for Staffordshire 
has pointed out the great importance of 
enabling a discussion to take place on 
the clause itself. But, before we go into 
that, let me point out that I think hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway, whilst 
I can understand their strong objection to 
the Amendment of the noble Marquess, 
seeing that, in their opinion, it makes 
matters worse, yet should recognize the 
spirit in which the Motion was proposed 
—namely, that of minimizing the harm 
that the Rule in its original form would 
have done. But I do wish to press very 
much on the attention of the House and 
Her Majesty’s Government the injustice 
that might be inflicted by enabling the 
Question, “That this Clause stand part 
of the Bill,” to be put without any de- 
bate. It seems to me quite possible that 
totally new questions might be raised 
which could not have been foreseen by 
the House—questions that have never 
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been debated on any Amendment, and 
which ought to be debated and put be- 
fore the House—and a Member who has 
given Notice of his intention to move 
that a clause be not inserted in the Bill 
should not be excluded from putting his 
ease before the House, and stating to 
the House his reasons for so moving. 
Take the simple case mentioned by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the St. 
Rollox Division of Glasgow (Mr. Cald- 
well). Even in the case of a single 
short clause, to the effect that the 
Bill apply only to Scotland, no oppor- 
tunity might have been given on any 
Amendment for English and Irish Mem- 
bers to express their views, and argue 
that the Bill should apply to England 
or Ireland. And, further, [ think it 
would be impossible for any Chair- 
man, however able and efficient, to di- 
vine all the reasons which may be in 
the mind of an hon. Member who has 
put down a Notice on the Paper to move 
the omission of a clause. There is a 
great distinction between the question 
of cléture and the question of exclu- 
sion. We have never yet in this House 
contemplated excluding questions which 
are on the Notice Paper from the con- 
sideration of this House. No doubt it 
is in the competence of the Chair to 
exclude questions which it thinks have 
already been discussed, but that is a 
different thing from excluding questions 
which have not been discussed. When 
an hon. Member has given Notice of a 
Motion he may fairly expect that an op- 
portunity will be allowed him of explain- 
ing the grounds of his proposal, and 
certainly the question of the omission of 
a clause is one upon which an hon. 
Member has a right to say that no 
Speaker or Chairman of Committees 
shall exclude him from the right of stating 
his reasons why he moves the omission 
of the clause. I speak as a Member of 
a Party in this House especially in- 
terested in passing an efficient Rule of 
Cloture. I think no Party is more in- 
terested in the adoption of such a Rule 
than the Liberal Party, for during the 
last 50 years that Party has done more 
for legislation than any other, and it may 
be hoped that after the next 50 years 
the same thing may have to be said. 
But we do not wish to passa Rule of 
exclusion to prevent questions which 
have not been put before the House 
from being argued. 
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the House 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Cc., N.): 
I should like to know what the Govern- 
ment mean to do by the proposal they 
wish to adopt? Do they wish to stop 
the discussion of frivolous Amendments ? 
Do they want to stop the discussion of 
dilatory Amendments, or of Amendments 
which are out of Order? If they do, I 
contend that the Chair already possesses, 
under the existing Rule of the House, 
full power to stop these Amendments. 
Do they want, on the other hand, to stop 
a debate that may have been already 
sufficiently prolonged? They will have 
power to do so under the first paragraph 
of this Rule. What more can they 
want? Why, all they can want in the 
direction of shortening discussion is the 
power of exclusion, to which reference 
has been made. It seems to me that 
that is the only object the Government can 
now aim at, and, to my mind, it isa thing 
which should be resisted by every Mem- 
ber who takes an interest in fair dis- 
cussion in this House. I am sure the 
House welcomes back to the scene 
of his labours the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Man- 
chester (Mr. A. J. Balfour), who has just 
entered the House for the first time 
since he was charged with the govern- 
ment of Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman must take a sympathetic interest 
in this discussion, because we know 
that in 1882 he proposed several Mo- 
tions of an anti-closure character, and I 
would almost say distinguished himself 
as an Obstructive. By this Amendment 
we shall be putting an additional power 
in the hands of the Speaker and Ghair- 
man of Committees, without a limitation 
to prevent them from exercising their 
judgment in accordance with the opinions 
of the majority in the House. No matter 
how well intended they may be, they 
will be unconsciously influenced by the 
prevailing temper of the majority; and 
the prevailing temper when, for in- 
stance, a Coercion Bill is under discus- 
sion will be to cut short debate on the 
part of the Irish Members. In the case 
of a Bill dealing, we will say, with 
Scotch law—a subject that probably no 
10 men in this House outside the Scotch 
Members understand—how will the 
Chairman of Committees be able to 
satisfactorily exercise the power of ex- 
cluding Amendments unless he is a 
Scotchman, or is assisted by a Scotch 
assessor? In the case of an Irish Bill, 
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in order that he might properly under- 
stand the nature of Amendments that 
might be moved, it would be necessary 
for him to have two assessors—one for 
the Conservatives, and one for the Na- 
tionalists. Then there are Bills which 
deal with questions of pure law, and 
with the law of real and personal pro- 
perty, passing through the House every 
year. Unless you have a lawyer ac- 
quainted with the law of real and per- 
sonal property in the Chair, I defy you 
to say that he is not likely to shut 
out real and substantial Amendments. 
What we want is the power of pro- 
posing Amendments and of explaining 
them to the House; and I hold that 
under any modification of the Rule, 
except that proposed by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), which has been rejected, power 
will be given to the Chairman of Com- 
mittees and to the Speaker to exclude 
substantial Amendments, which is a 
thing we shall always protest against 
and endeavour to resist to the last. We 
desire that the Proposer of an Amend- 
ment shall have power to state, at least, 
the substance of his Amendment. If 
that power be given, and if a Member 
abuses it, you have in the first part of 
the Rule ample power to cure that abuse 
—you can close the debate at any time 
you like. Any Government that is not 
satisfied with a power like that wants a 
thing that the House of Commons should 
never grant. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Sir Henry Hottanp) 
(Hampstead): The hon. Member who 
has just sat down, and other Members, 
have asked what is the object of the 
Government in pressing on this Rule. 
That object has been stated over and 
over again, but I will venture to repeat 
it. The object of the Government is to 
facilitate debate, and to stop needless 
discussion and waste of time on dilatory 
and frivolous Amendments. The Go- 
vernment do not contemplate, nor has 
it ever contemplated, the exclusion of 
sound and substantial Amendments, and 
the words proposed have been accepted 
in order to enable such Amendments to 
be put and fully discussed. At the same 
time, the Government do not think it 
desirable to take away from a Member 
of the House, if he can obtain the 
assent of the Speaker, the power of 
moving that the clause stand part of the 
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Bill. This might still be necessary to 
put an end to frivolous and obstructive 
Amendments. It is not an easy matter 
for the Government to steer through the 
differences of opinion expressed in the 
House. We accept the words proposed 
by the noble Marquess the Member for 
Rossendale, as we thought, after full 
discussion, that there was force in the 
arguments of hon. Members below the 
Gangway; but now it appears that those 
Members prefer the Rule as it stands to 
the Rule as proposed to be amended, and 
argue that the Amendment will defeat 
the very object for which it was proposed, 
and strike a blow at legitimate discussion 
by Irish Members. The Government 
dispute this view, and are satisfied that 
by enabling the Speaker to put part of 
the clause no substantial Amendments 
will be excluded. Many hon. Members 
who have been discussing the matter 
seem to forget that the Government and 
the House are committed to the prin- 
ciple of the closure, and that behind the 
private Member and the House there is 
the protection of the Speaker and the 
Chairman. Reference has been made 
to the temper of the House, and to the 
possibility of Motions for the applica- 
tion of the closure being carried in haste 
in an excited and hot-tempered House ; 
but, again, I say that the Government 
rely on the Speaker and the Chairman, 
who will be unmoved by the temper of 
the House. [ ‘‘ Hear, hear!” and laugh- 
ter.| Doubtless many hon. Members 
below the Gangway opposite will not 
believe that; but the majority of the 
House believe it, and are ready to rely 
upon it. The House is used to hear- 
ing hon. Members below the Gangway 
expressing a want of confidence in the 
Chair; but I must protest against this 
argument being extended, as it has been 
again this evening, to casual Chairmen. 
The First Lord of the Treasury has more 
than once stated that Her re es Go- 
vernment do not intend that this closure 
Rule should apply to casual Chairmen ; 
and if the hon. Member who repeated 
the argument this evening had looked 
at the Amendment Paper he would have 
seen an Amendment confining the Rule 
to the Speaker and Chairman of Ways 
and Means. The course which the Go- 
vernment intend to pursue is to accept 
and adhere to the words proposed by the 
noble Marquess the Member for Rossen- 
dale, and to reject any other Amend- 
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ment. I altogether disapprove the 
proposal or suggestion made by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, that thé 
Speaker should be called upon to give 
his reasons to the House for excluding 
Amendments under the operation of the 
closure. It would certainly lead, in the 
most objectionable manner, to contro- 
versy between hon. Members and the 
Speaker, and I think the House can 
well rely on the judgment of the Chair 
as to whether Amendments are frivolous 
or substantial. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) : 
The right hon. Baronet who has just 
spoken used words the meaning of which 
he, perhaps, did not fully realize, but 
which were very significant. He said 
the Speaker and the Chairman of Com- 
mittees were ‘‘ behind the House.” The 
Speaker and the Chairman of Commit- 
tees are before the House, and every- 
thing that they do must be done in the 
face of the House, before the House, 
and with the full cognizance of the 
House. There is a difference between 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite and those 
who sit on this side of the House. Some 
things we hold in common. One of 
them is that we all wish the admission 
of the Closure Rule in some efficient 
form; and another is that we are all 
agreed that the Speaker and the Chair- 
man will, at all times, act to the best of 
their ability. But we differ on this im- 
portant point in the matter under dis- 
cussion—that while Gentlemen opposite 
desire to throw the responsibility of 
action on the Speaker, those on my side 
of the House wish to put that responsi- 
bility on the House itself. We think it 
most dangerous to call upon the Speaker 
or the Chairman to intervene between 
the House and its will, and we believe 
that it would bring the Chair into con- 
stant collision with different sections in 
the House. As to the Amendments pro- 
posed, they would put on the Chair, for 
the first time in its history, the delicate 
duty of saying what Amendments are 
frivolous or not. I have fulfilled the 
duties of the Uhair myself, and I can 
understand the great difficulty—I willsay 
almost the impossibility—of the Speaker 
judging whether particular Amendments, 
ery several in number, which he has 

ad little or no time to consider, and has 
not heard discussed, are substantial, or 
frivolous and obstructive. I recollect 
being in the Chair when the Crimes Bill 
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was before the House, and when I had 
to consider not only Amendments placed 
on the Notice Paper and printed before- 
hand, but sometimes 20 or 30 paper 
Amendments on the same clause which 
were handed to the Chair. How was it 
possible for me, in such circumstances, 
to say at once which of those Amend- 
ments were substantial and which frivo- 
lous? It is altogether out of the power 
of the Chair to io so, and the effect of 
ars such a duty upon it will be to 

ring it into conflict with the minority 
or the majority of the House. I, there- 
fore, approve the Amendment which I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Edinburgh intends to 
move. I agree that it is easy for the 
Speaker to do one of two things—to say 
that an Amendment should not be put 
because it is an abuse of the Rules of the 
House, of which he can judge at once ; 
or because the question involved has 
been already discussed in another form. 
The Government will act wisely in sub- 
mitting to that limitation of the Amend- 
ment. The Amendment of the noble 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale 
is, no doubt, a limitation; but it will 
not relieve the Chair of the danger of 
collision with different sections of the 
House. I hope, therefore, that the Go- 
vernment will be able to see their way 
to adopt the Amendment of the right 
hon. Member for Edinburgh when it is 


proposed. 

Mn. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.): 
I wish to re-echo what has already fallen 
from these Benches—namely, that, bad 
as the original words of the Resolution 
were, the Amendment of the noble Mar- 
quess is infinitely worse. We object 
most strenuously to that Amendment ; 
because while we considered, in the first 
place, that the cléture was within the 
facile grasp of the Governn.ent, we con- 
sidered that whilst they grasped the rose, 
there was also a certain risk of the thorn. 
Let us suppose that a clause be under 
discussion in Committee, and that it is 
desired by the Government that after 
a certain amount of irritation has been 
produced in discussing the earlier words 
of the clause, possibly on the second 
word of the clause a Member may rise 
and move that certain words, according 
to the formula suggested by the noble 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale, 
be put. What will happen is that the 
whole of the clause will be put, and 
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without anyone being heard in favour 


of the Amendments on the Paper. The 
proposal of the noble Marquess is that 
there should be what I may call a hop, 
skip, and a jump closure. I hope, when 
we g° to a Division, it will be under- 
stood by hon. Members exactly what 
they are dividing on. They are dividing 
on a proposal which provides that the 
Chairman is to have in his mind, with 
regard to an Amendment, a presumption 
notonlyas to its frivolity, but asto its use. 
Suppose there are 40 or 50 Amendments 
to the clause of a Bill; supposing that 
a Member rises and proposes that the 
clause stand part of the Bill, I venture 
to say that what the Chairman of Com- 
mittees has to do is not to address his 
mind to any particular Amendment of 
the clause, but to find out against which 
of the many Amendments the Motion 
for cloture is aimed, and then give his 
sanction or otherwise to the closure. I 
have, in a previous speech, suggested 
that the Chairman of Committees may 
be the strongest partizan in the House ; 
but, whether he be the partizan of the 
Government or not, it is clear that in 
each case it is his interest to further 
Public Business, and the complaint of 
the majority has always been that it is 
the desire of the Government of the day 
to run its own special measures through 
the House. It ia, therefore, necessary 
that the Chairman of Committees should 
be imbued with the same desire as the 
Government to show a good night’s 
work; and, therefore, as a minority, 
we say that we have no protection from 
the wholesale adoption of the closure. 
The Amendment of the noble Marquess 
the Member for Rossendale will reduce 
the risk of the Government, with regard 
to the closure, practically to nil. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), it is 
true, has come to the House with a set 
of Rules to which he says the Govern- 
ment attach the greatest importance and 
value; but he has not told us that he 
would stand or fall by those Rules. He 
has come down and tinkered and pottered 
with his new Rules day after day, and 
we do not know that he is not at this 
moment preparing some new modifica- 
tions that will change the whole face of 
them. Well, Sir, it is just when the 
House is beginning to havea glimmering 
of what it is that the Government mean 


by the wording of their first Rule that 
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the noble Marquess comes down and 
sets them off in another direction. I 
object that, on this illusory process, we 
have been allured from one set of words 
to another, and always told that in the 
end we shall get introduced the words 
we want; but, so far as the words now 
proposed are concerned, I venture to say 
that the realization of our wishes are as 
far from it as we have been all along. 
I think the Government will do well to 
give us some time for consideration of 
the proposal made; and I venture to 
say that the Government might even 
now stop in their proceedings and put 
into proper shape the expression of 
their own ideas. The question involved 
here is one which I say ought not to 
be looked at through the light of Party 
considerations. If you are framing 
Rules for the conduct of proceedings in 
this House, I say that the Rules pro- 
posed ought to be worthy of the tradi- 
tions of this House—worthy of the Go- 
vernment Bench, and of the genius 
which is supposed to adorn the Benches 
occupied by the Opposition, and not 
framed in the slip-shod and clumsy 
fashion in which the present Rules 
have been laid before the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
Nothing can be more touching, Sir, than 
the manner in which the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury prostrates himself before the Chair, 
so to speak, when he is defending this 
Rule. But I would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman of the occasion in 
January, 1881, when he, with Lord 
Iddesleigh and Lord Cross, flounced out 
of the House in opposition to the ruliag 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Leeds (Sir Lyon Playfair) when 
he was Chairman of Committees. It is 
impossible on all the various technical 
subjects which come before this House 
that the Speaker or Chairman should 
say beforehand whether an Amendment 
is or is not frivolous. You propose to 
make the Chairman of Committees as- 
sessor of the value of these Amend- 
ments and of their substantiality; but 
I say that a more absurd and impossible 
task was never put upon anyone. What 
will be the effect of the proposal before 
us, which is essentially to allow the 
Government proposal to stand? I will 
give the Government a lesson in draft- 
ing Bills. By closuring a clause you 


will cloture the whole of the Amend. 
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ment to it, and so all that your drafts- 
man has to do will be to put the Bill 
into one clause, and you can then carry 
your Bill by the process I have de- 
scribed. That, Sir, is reducing legisla- 
tion to absurdity. If you had been 
asked whether the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bel- 
fast (Mr. Sexton) was frivolous or not, 
probably, if you had given expression 
to your real mind, you would have said, 
**] will rule this Amendment out ;”’ 
but what has been the result of our dis- 
cussing it? Why, we have succeeded 
in penetrating the mind even of the 
noble Marquess the Member for Rossen- 
dale, and, after four or five hours’ dis- 
cussion, we induced him to get up and 
support our proposal. This is not a 
question of confidence in the Chair. I 
have a great respect for the Chair, and 
for all those who have filled it and will 
fill it—I respect them in advance—but I 
decline to allow the judgment of the 
Speaker or Chairman to be the substi- 
tute for the good old practice in this 
House. In my judgment, the — 
of the noble Marquess makes bad worse ; 
he proposes that some Amendments are 
to be excluded from the cléture. Iam 
inclined to accept the opinion of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite and upon the Oppo- 
sition Benches upon English subjects— 
I know nothing of English matters, and 
I keep my mind pure and undefiled in 
that respect—but as to Irish Amend- 
ments I deny that they know anything 
more than I do about them. They have 
not lived in Ireland, and if I were to put 
them through a competitive examination 
of the clauses of the Land Act of 1881 
—why they would be spun in a very 
short time. I think that the discussion 
we have raised, although it will have no 
good effect so far as Irish Amendments 
are concerned, will be for the benefit of 
Englishmen. We have pointed out a 
blot on the Amendment of the noble 
Marquess, but, as I have said, it does 
not affect us. You had an hon. Member 
saying the other night that this discus- 
sion had continued long enough ; and, 
when this Rule passes, you will have 
some equally uninformed Gentleman 
getting up and moving the closure on 
an Irish question. I prefer to be guided 
by my own experience rather than by 
the experience of the Speaker, or the 
Chairman, or of English Members. I 
shall never forget the time when the 
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First Lord of the Treasury and his Col- 
leagues marched out of the House. 

Mr.SPEAKER: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman is not speaking relevantly to 
the Question before the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I was endea- 
vouring to show that the Chair has not 
been uniformly respected. 

Mr. SPEAKER : The Question before 
the House is simply that the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
clause. The hon. and learned Member 
has been for some time very much 
beyond the Question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have endea- 
voured to pointout, in the few words 
which I have addressed to the House, 
that we consider that the words of the 
noble Marquess do not afford us the pro- 
tection which we consider we are entitled 
to in the peculiar circumstances in which 
we are placed. I think English and 
Scotch Members are adequately pro- 
tected by the Amendment of the noble 
Marquess; but with regard to us that is 
not the case. As the Government de- 
clare that Ireland is to be mainly dealt 
with, and as the Rules are proposed for 
the present Session, surely we are en- 
titled as being the Party, whose country 
will be affected, to press on the Govern- 
ment for some better assurance on this 
question than we have had up to the 
present. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): The only point in which I 
have already taken part in the closure 
debate has been to object to a portion 
of the ae on the grounds of its 
relation to Irish Business, inasmuch as 
that the safeguards urged as generally 
existing in respect of English Business 
seemed to me absent in the case of Ire- 
land ; but I rise to support the Amend- 
ment before the House, not because of 
its relation to Irish Business, but be- 
cause of its relation to the position of 
the House generally. My experience 
is that there are often upon the Paper 
Amendments to Bills which at first 
sight appear of little importance, but 
which, when we come to them and pro- 
ceed to argue upon them, prove to be of 
far-reaching importance. I think it 
would be a great misfortune to the legis- 
lation of this House if it were in the 
power of the House, or any section of 
the House, to say at any period of the 
debate on a clause that all succeed- 
ing Amendments should be swept away 
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without consideration. In supporting 
this Amendment I am supporting this 
position—that it should not be in the 
power of the House, or in the power 
of any Member of the House, to bar 
the House from considering any par- 
ticular Amendment, or to make a pro- 
posal which would lead the House to 
sweep away, with reference to a clause, 
all the subsequent Amendments. This, 
Sir, is the first occasion on which the 
closure has been advocated as a prospec- 
tive measure, and I altogether dissent 
from a Rule which establishes a form of 
closure which has never been advocated 
or considered by the country at large. I 
am, on account of the experience I have 
had in this House, and on the ground 
of this proposal being entirely new, 
opposed to any Resolution of this House 
which shall prospectively prohibit the 
discussion of Amendments. It is on 
that ground, and not because it is con- 
nected with Irish Business, that I sup- 
port the Amendment before the House. 
Mr. 0’DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): Iam 
of opinion that the effect of the Amend- 
ment of the noble Marquess the Member 
for Rossendale (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) will be entirely destroyed if 
Rule 5 is carried out; and it can only be 
prevented by some modification of that 
clause. I therefore would like to draw 
the attention of the noble Marquess to 
what will happen when we come to that 
part of the Rules—because it will be 
impossible to pass Rule 5 after we have 
admitted the noble Marquess’s Amend- 
ment. 
Dr. TANNER (Cork, Co., Mid): The 
silence which the occupants of the 
Treasury Bench have observed during 
the greater part of this evening, and 
notably upon these Amendments, has 
struck me as most remarkable. The 
speeches which have been delivered upon 
the Amendment of the noble Marquess 
the Member for Rossendale (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) and the subsequent 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Kingswinford 
(Mr. Staveley Hill), clearly demonstrate 
that the Amendments are of the greatest 
importance. I cannot help drawing the 
attention of the House to the remarks 
which fell from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Leeds (Sir 
Lyon Playfair), who has great practical 
experience in connection with Procedure. 
He stated that the Chairman may have 
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time to investigate the Amendments 
placed upon the Paper, and may be able 
to eliminate those which he deems to be 
frivolous or objectionable, but that many 
Amendments are brought to the Chair- 
man when he is actually sitting in the 
Chair, and that in regard to these it is 
impossible for him to form a judgment 
offhand. The right hon. Gentleman 
knows a great deal about this matter, 
having acted as Chairman during very 
troublous times, and therefore I com- 
mend his remarks to the serious attention 
of the Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Childers) drew attention to 
the fact that there is a great deal of 
difference between cléture and exclu- 
sion. We know that, asa rule, it will 
be late in the evening—when time is 
getting short—that the cléture will be 
applied. When time gets short, the 
temper of right hon. and hon. Gentle- 
men, as has unfortunately been the case 
latterly, gets short too. I cannot help 
objecting to this attempt to shift the 
responsibility from the hon. Member 
who may propose the cléture to the 
Chair. I again call upon the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith), or the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen), to pay some 
attention to the remarks which have 
fallen from right hon. Gentlemen who 
have had practical experience of the 
difficulties uf Procedure. 

Mr. 0’HANLON (Cavan, E.): Mr. 
Speaker, I have noticed throughout the 
whole of these discussions a disposition 
on the part of the Government to take 
no heed of the observations addressed 
from this side of the House. It is very 
clear that this Parliament is drifting 
into a most miserable condition. I hold 
that these Rules are a great abuse of 
the privileges of the people’s Represen- 
tatives. I have noticed that the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, instead of explaining the 
Rules to the Members of the House, 
who are anxious to know what effects 
the Rules will have, has tried to say as 
little as possible. I have noticed the 


right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt) explain- 
ing the effects and showing the abuses 
of certain Rules—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not speaking to the Amendment at all. 
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Mr. O'HANLON: I think, Mr. 
Speaker, that the adoption of the 
Amendment before the House will only 
make matters worse. I believe that the 
Amendment is neither understood by 
the noble Marquess the Member for 
Rossendale, who proposed it, nor by any 
other Member of the House. I have 
heard it discussed from all sides of the 
House; but I do not know that any 
two opinions expressed with regard to it 
agree. If this Amendment is to stop all 
measures being discussed, we might as 
well bid adieu to the Business of the 
country. The noble Marquess and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Kingswinford (Mr. Staveley Hill) 
cannot agree with the other’s Amend- 
ment ; but they both seem to agree in 
trying, by every means, to muzzle the 
Irish Members. I must express my 
objection to these Amendments; and, in 
conclusion, add that it is my belief that 
if these Rules are put in force it will be 
impossible for any Government to carry 
out the Business of the country in a satis- 
factory manner. 

Mr. DEASY (Mayo, W.): I have had 
some experience of the temper of the 
House on occasions when matters of con- 
siderable importance to Ireland were 
under discussion. We are told by hon. 
Gentlemen who support the Amendment 
of the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington) that we may trust to the 
Speaker or Chairman and the good 
sense of the House. I remember that, 
on many occasions, it would not have 
been safe to trust our lives to Gentlemen 
in this House at 2 or 3 o’clock in the 
morning, when the temper of the House 
has not been as cool as it is now. I 
recollect that night after night, when 
we had been discussing matters regard- 
ing our country, Gentlemen on the Go- 
vernment Benches have endeavoured to 
howl us down, and have appealed to 
you, Sir, over and over again, to prevent 
us expressing our opinion. I ask, how 
is it possible, under such circumstances, 
for us to trust any of the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to allow us to continue a discus- 
sion which might be of considerable im- 
portance to us, but wearisometo them? I 
decline to trust my freedom of speech to 
any hon. Gentleman opposite, or to any 
Chairman who may be appointed by a 
Se Party to preside over our de= 

ates. My belief is that we shall have, 
in the future, similar difficulties to con- 
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tend against as we have had in the past. 
It is not far distant, I fear, when we 
shall have some very troublous times ; 
and I do trust that, no matter whether 
this Rule passes or not, the House will 
ema some kind of freedom of debate. 

ow, the silence observed on the Front 
Ministerial Bench—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must inform the 
hon. Gentleman that the Amendment 
immediately before us is to enable the 
Chair to put certain words of a clause 
for the purpose of preserving subsequent 
Amendments. The hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks have no reference to that 
Amendment. 

Mr. DEASY: I was proceeding to 
ask right hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
reply to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Leeds (Sir Lyon 
Playfair). I was expressing my surprise 
when you interrupted me—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
must ask the hon. Gentleman to be more 
respectful, or I must take very serious 
notice of his remarks. 

Mr. DEASY: I apologize, Sir, for my 
seeming disrespect. I had no intention 
to be disrespectful to you. I hope the 
Government will reply to the arguments 
advanced by the Members on the Front 
Opposition Bench and the Irish Mem- 
bers. I protest against the passing of 
this Amendment, on the ground that the 
Government might put the most strin- 
gent form of cléture into operation. We 
believe that all these Rules are aimed 
against the Irish Members ; but I would 
remind hon. Gentlemen who have ex- 
perience of the House that some of the 
most beneficial reforms relating to Ire- 
land have been effected by our putting 
down Amendment after Amendment to 
the clauses of Bills. I must also point 
out that it would be impossible for us, 
on seeing a Bill for the first-time, and 
without hearing the provisions explained, 
to say whether we should be justified in 
endeavouring to amend it. What would 
be the result? The Government of the 
day might get any friend of theirs to 
propose Amendments, and put them 
down on the Paper first. These Amend- 
ments might be discussed at consider- 
able length. They might be of com- 
paratively little importance as compared 
with Amendments lower down on the 
Paper; but if the discussion had occu- 
pied six or eight hours it might be said 
that it had lasted long endugh, and that 
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the cléture ought to be applied. We 
might have Governments proposing 


through their Party Amendments in 
order to prevent us bringing Amend- 
ments forward. Ido not expect much 
from the present Government. I be- 
lieve that, if they get these Rules passed, 
we shall get little fair play in regard to 
the proposing of Amendments. There 
is another important effect this Rule 
will have upon the House. At present, 
when a new Bill is introduced, hon. 
Members generally read it over, with 
the view of finding whether they can 
draft Amendments which would amend 
it. In future no one, except a few who 
are likely to be chosen by the Govern- 
ment, will go to the trouble of going 
over a Bill, because they will come to 
the conclusion at once that, if the Go- 
vernment are in any way hostile to the 
Amendments, they will simply get one 
of their Party to move the cloture, and 
thus prevent discussion. It would be 
better for the country that there should 
be no legislation at all than that there 
should be hasty and hurried legislation. 
I thought that, after what has taken 
place in connection with this debate 
during the last two or three days, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House (Mr. W. H. Smith) would, at 
least, have offered us his opinion on this 
matter. I shall not detain the House 
longer; but I do hope some alteration 
of a very important and material nature 
will be made in this Rule before it is 
allowed to pass, because I see great 
danger to the freedom of discussion, 
and great danger that hon. Members— at 
least we on these Benches—will not be 
permitted that opportunity of ventilating 
our opinion which the importance of the 
interests of our country demands. 

Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.): Whatever 
difficulty I may feel myself placed in 
when questions of Prosedure generally 
are being discussed, I feel compelled, 
by my duty as an Irish Representative, 
to say a few words upon the Amendment 
moved by the noble Marquess the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale (the Marquess of 
Hartington). If I have any objection 
to urge to this Amendment, it is that it 
does not go far enough. At the same 
time, I feel that, no matter what imper- 
fections this Amendment may have, it is 
sure to pass, because the Government, 
who at the present time command a 
majority, with the aid of the noble 
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Marquess, are sure to accept it. Sir, I 
feel confident, after listening to the 
speeches from both sides of the House, 
that this Amendment will leave it pos- 
sible to throw out Amendments without 
their even being discussed, and I look 
upon such a condition of affairs as very 
serious. It is argued by Members of 
the Treasury Bench that every trust may 
be placed in the Chairman, and that no 
Amendments will be thrown out unless 
they are frivolous, or likely to waste the 
time of the House. But, even granting 
that the Chairman may be a man of the 
most complete impartiality, it must be 
borne in mind that this House legislates 
upon all manner of subjects—upon 
agriculture, mining, trade, commerce— 
and that it is impossible for the Chair- 
man to possess the knowledge of an 
expert upon all these subjects. He can- 
not judge of the substantiality of all 
Amendments which are proposed to 
Bills, and he cannot know what is con- 
templated by hon. Gentlemen who move 
Amendments. This Amendment pro- 
poses to take away from the consti- 
tuencies the power they are supposed to 
possess under the Constitution, and to 
vest it in some irresponsible Member of 
the House and the occupant of the 
Chair. Although I am not disposed to 
trespass upon the time of the House 
any further, I feel the effect of the 
adoption of this Amendment would be 
a serious innovation upon the rights of 
the constituencies. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.): I cannot 
help saying that I thought the Amend- 
ment of the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) would have been 
drafted more generously to the Irish 
Members—that the Amendment would 
have been of a more liberal character. 
We are asked to repose our confidence 
in the Chair. Some hon. Members of the 
House have unlimited confidence in the 
Chair, and others have very little con- 
fidence in the Chair. I am, of course, one 
of the latter, and I am not willing that 
the matter should be left altogether to 
the Chair, because the very fact of 
the physical tedium of sitting in the 
Chair 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman to abstain from that 
line of argument, and to keep to the 
Amendment before the House. 

Mr. BLANE: I regret I have devi- 
ated from the subject before the House. 
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I wish the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Liberal Party (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) had seen his way to draft an 
Amendment to this drastic proposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), 
an Amendment in consonance with the 
Liberal institutions which this age 
boasts. This is merely a halting Amend- 
ment, and is only made for the purpose 
of limiting debate. I suppose the noble 
Marquess expects some day to be in a 
position to go up to the Chair and 
whisper to the Speaker his desire to 
close the debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is the second 
time I have to request the hon. Gentle- 
man to keep to the Amendment, with 
which his remarks have no connection 
whatever. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 257 ; Noes 
134: Majority 123.—( Div. List, No. 59.) 


Question proposed, 

“ That the words ‘ certain words of the Clause 
defined in the Motion stand part of the Clause, 
or That,’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. PARNELL (Cork) : Before this 
Amendment is passed I wish to ask the 
Government whether they will not take 
into consideration the very strong ex- 
pression of opinion that has just been 
given in favour of some modification in 
the Amendment of the noble Marquess, 
and agree to insert some Proviso which 
will come at the end of the clause to 
protect the minority from oppressive 
action on the part of the majority? I 
would point out that the Rule, as it now 
stands, carries the House further in a 
restrictive direction against the moving 
of Amendments than the Rules of 
Urgency did of 1881, under which two 
Coercion Acts were passed. If the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) will carry 
his mind back to that year he will re- 
member that under the Rule of Urgency 
it was provided that the cloture might 
come into force against all Amendments 
on the Paper at a certain hour named in 
the Resolution ; but it was also provided 
that the House should have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its opinion on these 
Amendments by the Question being for- 
mally put from the Chair. It was not 
permitted to Members in charge of 
Amendments to move those Amend- 
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ments ; yet the House could express ita 
opinion on them by Divisions. Under 
the present Rule, if it is left as it now 
stands, and if the Ministry of the day is 
in a majority—and we cannot suppose 
that the Ministry will always continue 
to be in a minority as at present—the 
Ministry will be able to carry a Bill 
through without allowing the House to 
express its opinion on the Amendments 
to the clauses. The right hon. Gentle- 
man will be obliged to admit that the 
emergencies of the time and season do 
not necessitate a more stringent pro- 
vision than was obtained in the year 
1881, and I think he should concede a 
point to us, and agree to the insertion of 
words in the Rule providing that every 
Amendment on the Paper should, at all 
events, be put from the Chair. If he 
does not, it will be in the power of the 
Government or the majority, before we 
come to Amendments, before we have 
an opportunity of understanding what 
they are, and before we have the slightest 
sense of their gravity or importance, 
to shut us out from all discussion of 
them or power of decision. I submit 
that we ought not to pass this Rule in 
its present shape. I venture to say that 
there never was a more stringent and 
absolute Rule. Surely the Government 
will admit that some consideration is 
due to the very strong representation 
which has been made to them in this 
matter. It has been stated, over and 
over again, that this is not a Party 
question ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite must admit that, however much 
we may have opposed him in this Rule, 
he has not met with much opposition 
from the Liberal Party, but, on the con- 
trary, considerable assistance. I think, 
therefore, something is due to the re- 
presentations which have come from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers). 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirx) (Strand, 
Westminster): I am unable to agree 
with the hon. Gentleman that the 
powers now sought to be conferred on 
the House and the Speaker are oppres- 
sive powers in any sense whatever. I 
am unable to agree with him that they 
are greater in extent than those given 
under the Rules of Urgency, for it must 
be remembered that the Speaker and the 
Chairman are themselves judges of the 
justness of the Motion which they are 
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asked to put from the Chair, and I sub- 
mit that it is inconceivable that the 
Chair will at any time put a Motion for 
cléture which will shut out legitimate 
debate or discussion of serious substan- 
tive Amendments. Sir, I have not 
through the whole of this very pro- 
longed debate heard any suggestion 
from hon. Gentlemen opposite, or from 
any other part of the House, which will 
define frivolous and unmeaning Amend- 
ments from those that are substantive; 
and I take refuge, therefore, in the re- 
sponsibility, discretion, and justice of 
the Chair to 7 ge the minority against 
any abuse of the power now sought to 
be conferred on the majority. I cannot 
admit that the arguments which have 
been urged from the opposite side of 
the House—though I desire to pay all 
respect to them—have at all shaken the 
conclusion that I and my Colleagues 
have arrived at after the very fullest 
consideration. We do not propose these 
measures with any desire whatever to 
strain our powers or to assert our autho- 
rity ; but we are conscious of the impo- 
tence to which the House has been 
reduced through the prolongation of 
debate. We are conscious of the fact 
that if Amendments are pressed re- 

eatedly on the consideration of the 
coo and if the discussion that is re- 
quired by hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway is permitted, and Divisions 
are to be taken on every Amendment, 
whether frivolous or substantive, it will 
be utterly impossible for the House to 
have any question seriously proposed 
or debated. It has been said, over and 
over again, that the majority, or any 
Member who may move the Motion for 
the cléture, will be responsible for that 
Motion, and it has been stated, over 
and over again, that if a Member mis- 
uses his power he will have to answer 
for it to the country. I believe those 
arguments to have great weight. More- 
over, I believe it will be impossible for 
anyone who occupies the Chair, even in 
a period of excitement or anger, to per- 
mit a Motion to be made which will 
have the effect of allowing a measure to 
be passed without due and careful, and 
even prolonged, discussion. Holding 


these views, I cannot consent to any 
mitigation or diminution of the authority 
which is given to the Chair and to the 
House, under the conditions that are pro- 
posed in the Rule, as it is intended to 
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alter it by the Amendment of the noble 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) : 
The right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury expressly alluded to 
myself, and I think I can claim from him 
the admission that I have done my best to 
assist him in passing this Rule. He has 
had no opposition to its principle from us. 
But what I contend is that there is a 
great difference between ‘‘closure’’ and 
‘‘ exclusion.” We are anxious that the 
Rule of Cléture should be made as strong 
as possible, and we desire to give every 
assistance to the Government in framing 
it ; but we do not think it should be in 
the power of any Member—the consent 
of the Speaker or the Chairman of Com- 
mittees not being refused—to exclude 
from the consideration of the House 
qe Amendments. The right hon. 

entleman says that it is impossible to 
distinguish between such Amendments 
as are genuine and such as are not; but 
I can only say that, in the words of the 
additional Proviso which I intend to 
move after the end of line 12, I should 
propose distinctly to declare that when 
permission is given to, or when refusal is 
withheld from, a Member to introduce 
such a Motion as will exclude genuine 
Amendments; it shall be the duty of the 
Chair to state to the House distinctly 
that he gives that permission because 
he considers the Amendment to be an 
abuse of the Rules of the House, or 
that he considers that the question has 
been sufficiently discussed in some other 
form. That, I think, after the last Divi- 
sion, is the best security we can ob- 
tain. I shall vote for the Motion of the 
noble Marquess the Member for Rossen- 
dale, and I hope that after that is carried 
some such words as I suggest will be 
introduced. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I think 
the House should direct attention to the 
title of this Rule. It is called a Rule for 
‘‘The Closure of Debate.” I do not 
know, Sir, whether you would be inclined 
to extend to this Rule the principle that 
is applied to a Bill before the House. 
The principle of Parliament applied to 
a Bill is that nothing shall intro- 
duced which is beyond the title. I 
maintain that the provision we are now 
discussing, with the Amendment of the 
noble Marquess the Member for Rossen- 
dale, goes beyond the title of the Rule, 
because both the provision and the 
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Amendment are not for the closure of 
debate, but for the prevention of debate, 
and even for the extinction of the mere 
fundamental right of moving an Amend- 
ment. I shall be thankful to hear from 
you, Sir, as will many other hon. Mem- 
bers of the House, whether, in a Rule 
that professes to be for closure of debate, 
another right, separable and perfectly 
distinct from it, can be introduced. I 
can complain of a still more striking 
defect than that in the speeches we have 
heard from the Treasury Bench. We 
are discussing the right of moving 
Amendments, and one would have 
thought that, in order to justify their 

ition, the Government would at least 
om brought forward from the Journals 
of the House some instance of vicious, 
frivolous, or worthless Amendments. 
[Zaughter.| The hon. Gentleman _— 
site is disorderly in a double sense; be- 
cause there is no point in his interrup- 
tion, and he is interrupting from a part 
of the House in which he ought to be 
silent. I wish to challenge the Govern- 
ment. Since 1880 we have had before 
us many Bills in which Irish Members 
have taken an ardent interest; but I 
challenge the right hon. Gentleman to 
go to the Records of the House and show 
any Amendment that was frivolous, and 
which did not receive a large amount of 
support. We have always in Bills 
affecting Ireland put forward Amend- 
ments conceived in an earnest and serious 
spirit ; and Amendments which we have 
been able to support by arguments. I 
would point out to the House that no 
reply has been given to the cogent argu- 
ments of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), and I am inclined to ask 
whether any circumstances are existing 
with regard to Public Business, or any 
circumstances are likely to exist, so ex- 
treme as those which existed when the 
Rules of Urgency were passed? Those 
Rules were passed at the time when a 
body of the Irish Members were ex- 
cluded from this House, when temper 
was fierce and when Party spirit ran 
high ; but those Rules gave us the right 
to have each of our Amendments put 
from the Chair, and to have for each of 
them not only formal, but substantial 
consideration. On a question of this 





magnitude it will not do for the Govern- 
ment citherto sit in helplessdumbness or 
when they do rise, speak empty plati- 
tudes at the Table. They must apply 
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themselves to the facts of the case, and 
endeavour, at least, to make some show 
of offering an intelligible answer to the 
arguments placed before them. The 
sable Marquess proposes to make it op- 
tional with the majority either to carry 
the whole of the remaining Amendments 
to a clause or to carry a clause by sec- 
tions or instalments. That proposal dis- 
tinctly makes the Rule worse, and more 
oppressive aguinst minorities than ever. 
it the Rule stood as it was before the 
noble Marquess set his hand to it, the 
Government would be driven either to 
allow all the Amendments to be put, or 
to shut them all out, and that is a clear 
and intelligible issue; but the noble 
Marquess puts the thing in a new con- 
dition, because his proposal will enable 
the Government to pick out, say, five 
Amendments proposed by themselves or 
thei: Followers, and to shut out 50 that 
might be proposed by Members of the 
Opposition. The noble Marquess, while 
professing to come forward in the cha- 
racter of an advocate of the rights of 
minorities, has—I do not know whether 
by intention or inadvertence, but I 
should rather think by inadvertence— 
produced a result which practically ex- 
tinguishes the right of Amendment in 
the hands of the Opposition, and leaves 
that right in the hands of the Govern- 
ment and the majority. Surely, that is 
an intolerable result. If the Rule is 
amended as suggested, it will be pos- 
sible, with a sympathetic Chairman, to 
shut out all the Amendments of the Op- 
sition, and to pass all those proposed 

y the Friends of the Government. It 
is easy to expose the hollow pretence 
that the Chairman will be a protection 
to a minority in the event of this Amend- 
ment being accepted. The Chairman 
will have to decide, on the spur of the 
moment, not whether one Amendment 
is substantial, but whether all of them 
are substantial or not. We have all 
heard of ‘“‘Admirable Crichton;” but 
Admirable Crichton would only be an 
ignorant rustic compared with the Gen- 
tleman who could satisfactorily decide 
such a matter as that. We have Bills 
dealing with the condition of work in 
factories, Bills dealing with the condi- 
tions under which vessels should be al- 
lowed to go to sea, Bills dealing with 
mining matters, and Bills affecting all 
questions of industry, brought before 
us from time to time; and will anyone 
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or the Chairman will take upon himself, 
in regard to such measures, without a 
committee of experts at his elbow, to 
say whether or not certain Amendments 
are substantial or are frivolous? Why, 
by exercising this Rule the House will 
make itself the laughing stock of the 
country, and will soon be rudely com- 
pelled to alter its yi 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
So long as the opportunity is permitted 
to me I, for one, intend to offer the 
strongest protest against the proposed 
Rule. I do so now, it is true, for the 
last time; but I wish to say that I cer- 
tainly hope to live to see the day when 
the Rule will be used against the Go- 
vernment opposite. I would point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers), 
who has just said that he intended to 
vote for the Amendment of the noble 
Marquess, that this Amendment is likely 
to interfere with the operation of the 
Rule, and I would invite him not to 
vote for it. He will find, in the future, 
that this provision moved by the noble 
Marquess will prevent the real stringency 
of this Rule, as it will prevent its being 
put in operation in an honest and fair 
sense. Under the circumstances, it will 
only be found to hit the Party sitting on 
these Benches. We have not had an 
opportunity of considering the Rule as 
a whole. The Government have refused 
to accept the request of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) to put the Rule and 
Amendments down as a whole, so that 
the House might consider it. It was 
only when this Amendment was pro- 
posed that we grew into the importance 
of this particular matter. We heard the 
ar of it suggested on Wednesday ; 

ut until hon. Gentlemen came down 
this morning they were not aware that 
they were to have submitted to them a 
Rule to prevent the putting of Amend- 
ments. icon especially beg the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Members of his 
Party not to vote for the Amendment of 
the noble Marquess on these grounds. 
They have no guarantee whatever that 
it is proposed to make this a Standing 
Order applicable to every state of facts ; 
there is no guarantee that it is bond fide. 
I say it is not intended bond fide so far 
as the general Business of the House is 
concerned. We have pressed—and 
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pressed in vain—for an answer to our 
demand, do you intend to make it a 
Standing Order?. We have got no 
answer—no sufficient answer to that 
question. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have said dis- 
tinctly that it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to make this a Standin 
Order. As soon as the Rule is oa 
we propose to ask the House to make it 
a Standing Order; but I said we could 
not undertake to have another debate 
upon it. 

Mz. T. M. HEALY: When they 
have got their closure, when they have 
got this Rule, all they have to do to 
make it a Standing Order is to apply 
the closure instanter. The right hon. 
Gentleman will not have another debate; 
he has the power in his own hands 
under his newly-forged machinery. I 
appeal to Liberal Members not to sup- 
port in the Lobby the Amendment of 
the noble Marquess. I infinitely prefer 
the Rule as it stood. It will protect 
the Tory Party in any Bills they may 
bring in; it will strike at usalone. I 
beg the Liberal Party, unless they have 
a distinct pledge that it will be made a 
Standing Order, not to allow this Rule 
to be used against us—not to be used to 
push forward a Coercion Bill against 
our liberties, as dear to us as are their 
liberties to them. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 278 ; Noes 
100: Majority 178.—(Div. List, No. 60.) 


Mr. CHANCE: On a point of Order, 
Sir, may I ask if my p Patel le. of 
which I have given you Notice, will not 
come in after line 11, before the Amend- 
ment next on the Paper ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
has been good enough to give me the 
words, but they would not be in Order ; 
they deal with a ag the House has 
already decided. The hon. Member for 
North Meath (Mr. Mahony) bas given 
notice of an Amendment after line 11, 
but there are several objections to it; it 
is not consistent with previous parts of 
the clause; the first part has already 
been decided by the House, and the 
second portion deals with the point 
raised by the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), 
who has precedence, seeing that his 
Amendment has been on the Paper for 
some time, while the hon. Member for 
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North Meath has only given Notice just 
now. 

Mr. PARNELL: Will it not be com- 
petent for one of us to move, previous to 
the end of the Rule, an Amendment 
providing that Amendments that are 
shut out from discussion by the pap sco 
of the Rule in its application to a clause 
in Committee on a Bill, may be put 
from the Chair, but without debate, as 
was done under the Rules of Urgency 
in 1881? I would respectfully submit 
that is a point not yet decided—the 
question of putting Amendments which 
are on the Paper, and which may be 
shut out from debate by the application 
of the closure. It is a novel question 
not yet decided by the House. I venture 
to think it would be fair to afford us 
the opportunity of raising the question 
whether the Rule shall or shall not pro- 
vide that such Amendments as I have 
described shall be put from the Chair. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would not be 
competent for an hon. Member to move 
that, inasmuch as the House has decided 
that the Question may be put, disposing, 
no doubt, of the following Amendments. 
The words of the Rule have been modi- 
fied by the Amendment just agreed to, 
and do not preclude substantial Amend- 
ments, and it would be competent for 
the Chair to put the Question in such a 
shape, that ‘‘such words stand part of 
the Clause” as to preserve substantial 
Amendments. This will cover the exact 
point to which the hon. Gentleman 
refers. 

Mr. PARNELL: My point, Sir, is 
this. The Rule, so far as we have pro- 
ceeded, has reference to the stopping of 
debate; that point only has been decided. 
But the further question as to putting 
the Question in reference to Amendments 
after the debate has been stopped, has 
not yet been decided. That is my 
point, and I submit we ought to have 
some opportunity of asking the House 
to decide that this Rule should not be 
more stringent in its application than 
were the Rules of Urgency in 1881. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is precisely 
the question that I have just now 
decided. The Amendments standing 
next on the Paper in the name of the 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) are out of 
Order. They are fourinnumber. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman proposes, in 
line 12, after the word “ Motions,” to 
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insert “‘ if they have been discussed for 
one hour,” which Motions, or Closure 
Motions, the House has decided are to 
be decided without debate. The first 
Amendment of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman proposes one hour’s discussion 
of such Motions; but the House would 
stultify its previous decision by enterin 
upon this Amendment. The secon 
Amendment to the same line is to leave 
out ‘‘shall,” and insert ‘‘may in the 
discretion of the Chair.” To adopt this 
would seem to impose on the Chair a 
different liability to that proposed by 
the first stage of the Rule. The first 
stage reads “‘ shall,”’ and if in the second 
place it be in the discretion of the Chair 
to do or not, then these two directions 
seem to be inconsistent the one with 
the other. The whole question of the 
discretion of the Chair is settled by the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury, and the 
House would stultify its action if it were 
to allow a discretion to the Chair in the 
latter case not allowed on the previous 
stage. Again, the hon. and learned 
Member proposes to insert after the 
word “ decided,” the words ‘‘ by a Divi- 
sion but.” At present two Members 
may call a Division ; but the effect of the 
hon. and learned Member’s Amendment 
would be that a Division must he taken 
whether there is a wish for it or not. 
The last of the four Amendments I rule 
out of Order for the same reason that 
the first one isoutof Order. The House 
has decided that the leave of the Chair 
may be asked, or rather the veto of the 
Chair challenged, without any debate ; 
therefore the Amendment would be 
contrary to what the House has already 
decided. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: With reference 
to the second Amendment, Sir, may I 
ask whether you have considered the 
fact that my words, ‘‘ may in the discre- 
tion of the Chair,” have reference to the 
putting of the clause, not to the putting 
of the cléture ? The Question, ‘‘ That this 
Clause stand part of the Bill” has no 
reference to the Previous Question of 
the cléture. My point is that in the 

utting the clause some discretion should 

e allowed to the Chair. You might 
have a Bill consisting of one long clause. 
A new system of draftsmanship may 
arise in which you have not the divi- 
sions of sections and sub-sections, and 
what I wish to draw attention to is that 
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in a Bill of this character the Chairman 


should have a discretion. I submit to 
your ruling ; but I ask your attention to 
this point, that the discretion of the 
Chair would be in regard to what I will 
call a new system of drafting; it is 
wholly detached from the putting of the 
cléture with which the first part of the 
Rule deals. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Thehon.and learned 
Geatleman will see that his Amend- 
ment affects ‘‘such Motions,” not such 
Motion; it affects the whole of the 
Motions. I can assure the hon. and 
learned Gentleman I have considered 
the point, and for the reasons I have 
given rule the Amendment out of 
Order. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: To obviate the 
difficulty I will make my Amendment in 
the singular, not the plural. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That would be in- 
consistent with the reference to the 
several Motions in the second para- 


graph. 

nr. T. M. HEALY: That is quite 
right, Sir. I will ask you later as to the 
introduction of a Proviso to the second 
portion of the Rule. I think we are en- 
titled to ask the judgment of the House 
on the question whether a Division 
should be allowed on putting the clause 
under the Cloture Motion. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): In the absence of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn), I beg leave to move the 
Amendment standing in his namo with 
reference to the application of the clause 
in Committee of Supply. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am not quite 
sure—for I have not the words before 
me—but I think an Amendment the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) desires 
to move will come first. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
Mr. Speaker, it appears to me it is 
necessary to have some safeguard in this 
matter. What I am anxious to press 
upon the House is this—When, by the 
action of a Member, the assent of the 
Chairman not being withheld, the de- 
bate upon a clause to which there are 
Amendments is closed, and there are 
other substantial Amendments to the 
clause which are thereby shut out from 
discussion, then I submit that the 
Speaker or Chairman should state dis- 
tinctly why he allows Amendments of 
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that kind to be shut out. I mentioned 
this suggestion earlier, and I think that 
at the time it was received with some 
favour. It would be perfectly impossible 
now, after 1 o’clock, to discuss this fully ; 
but, with the leave of the House, I will 
state exactly what the words are of the 
Proviso which I shall propose to insert 
at the end of the 12th line— 

“Provided that whenever the Chair does not 

withhold its assent to a Motion of Closure 
which, if carried, would withdraw from con- 
sideration any Amendment of which Notice has 
been given, the Chair shall declare whether such 
an Amendment is an abuse of the Rules of the 
House, or has been sufficiently discussed under 
some other form.”’ 
Now, Sir, that lays down distinctly that 
Amendments shall not be shut out ex- 
cept upon two grounds, either that they 
are an abuse of the Rules of the House 
or that they have been sufficiently dis- 
cussed in some other form; and I be- 
lieve that that is as great a safeguard as 
we can hope to get. I think the House 
will hardly wish me to repeat the argu- 
ments in support of it which I urged at 
an earlier hour. I ask you to put the 
Question to the House, and I trust it 
will receive the support of all who, while 
admitting to the full the value of the 
closure, are not anxious to see the ex- 
clusion from debate of important Amend- 
ments. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 12, after the word ‘‘ Debate,’’ to insert 
the words “ Provided that whenever the Chair 
does not withhold its assent to a Motion of 
Closure which, if carried, would withdraw from 
consideration any Amendment of which Notice 
has been given, the Chair shall declare whether 
such an Amendment is an abuse of the Rules of 
the House, or has been sufficiently discussed 
under some other form.’’—(Mr. Childers.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue CHANCELLORor tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I do not think we 
can accept the words of this Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman. He said 
the suggestion had been received with 
some favour, but I cannot assent to 
that. The right hon. Gentleman has 
now put on the Chair the duty of giving 
reasons for its decision, and the task of 
declaring with regard to every Amend- 
ment why it is shut out. One of the 
reasons to be given is that it has been 
sufficiently discussed, but if some of the 
Amendments to be excluded have not 
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been discussed at all how could the 
Chairman say they had been adequately 
discussed ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: The right hon. 
Gentleman does not seem quite to under- 
stand. I want the Chair to give the 
reasons for excluding Amendments. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes; before many 
of them have been discussed. The right 
hon. Gentleman is inviting the Chair to 
say with regard to Amendments not yet 
discussed, whether or not they have been 
adequately discussed. Is not that so? 

rn. CHILDERS: Providing that 
the general principle has already been 
adequately discussed under some other 
form. I do not ask that there shall be 
any statement of reasons on the first 
application of the closure, but when 
Amendments are shut out from debate 
I think we ought to have a reason. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: But it cannot be a 
reason with regard to adequate discus- 
sion, because the Amendments will not 
have been discussed at all. The Chair 
might say that the Amendments ought 
to be discussed; but these are not the 
words of the Amendment. Then the 
next point is whether the Amendments 
are an abuse of the Rules of the House. 
Now, frivolous and superfluous Amend- 
ments are not exactly a breach of the 
Rules of the House, although the dis- 
cussion of them could only obstruct the 
progress of Business. A right hon. 
Member just now alluded to the case of 
50 or 100 Amendments being suddenly 
given to the Chairman in Committee with 
regard to one clause; and it was asked 
how a Chairman could possibly discri- 
minate between them. That is just one 
of the matters we have to deal with, for 
to allow unlimited Amendments means 
unlimited opportunities of preventing 
Business being done. The House has 
already practically decided in favour of 
limiting the number of Amendments. I 
would submit to the House that the 
Amendment increases the danger and 
responsibilities of the Chair by calling 
upon it to give reasons for excluding 
every Amendment. I venture to sug- 
gest to the right hon. Gentleman that 
he should withdraw his Amendment. 

Sirk UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has just admitted that 
handing in a large number of Amend- 
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of the Rules of the House. It is pre- 
cisely at that kind of abuse—the handing 
in of frivolous Amendments—that the 
Amendment of my right hon. Friend 
is aimed. He asks the House to re- 
strict the power of excluding Amend- 
ments from discussion to two classes of 
cases—the first when there is an abuse 
of the Rules of the House, and the 
second where the subject of the Amend- 
ment has not been adequately discussed. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : “The Keemdeaes 
sets forth either that it is an abuse of 
the Rules of the House, or that it has 
been sufficiently discussed. It says 
nothing about the subject. 

Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH: The meaning is obvious; 
that the subject has been already suffi- 
ciently discussed. A great distinction 
exists between closure after adequate 
debate and the power of exclusion from 
debate. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I am not uninclined to move 
the Adjournment of the House, not 
merely because of the lateness of the 
hour, but also because of the difficulty 
of dealing with an Amendment of such 
great importance without having had 
time to consider it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a few moments ago spoke of the hand- 
ing in of a number of Amendments to 
the Chairman of Committee as an abuse 
of the Rules; and one reason he gave 
was that as they were not on the Paper 
hon. Members would not have an oppor- 
tunity of considering them properly. I 
am afraid that if that Rule had been 
applied with rigidity the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
would have been found guilty of an 
abuse of the Rules of the House on more 
than one occasion in the conzse of these 
important and complicated discussions ; 
for we have been called upon to discuss 
several important Amendments without 
having them in print before us. Why, 
even the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with his 
fertile imagination, has failed to grasp 
the purport of the Amendment before 
the House. He asks how can the 
Speaker declare an Amendment to have 
been adequately discussed when it has 
not been discussed at all? Surely that 
is an entire misapprehension; all the 
Speaker is to be called upon to say 


ments to the Chair might be an abuse is whether the subject raised by the 
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Amendment has already been adequately | 


discussed. The words of the Amend- 
ment are—‘‘Sufficiently discussed in 
some other form.” Surely that is a 
reasonable proposition. What would 
be the operation of the Rule as at pre- 
sent framed? Suppose the House is 
discussing a clause with three sub-sec- 
tions. There is a long debate on the 
first sub-section, which deals with one 
matter. To the two next sub-sections 
which each of them deal with different 
matters, there are Amendments. Does 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer mean to contend that 
because the first sub-section has been 
sufficiently discussed we are not to have 
the right to discuss the different subjects 
raised by the second and third sub- 
sections? Yet that is the logical and 
inevitable issue of the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. I appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) whether my 
interpretation of the Amendment—that 
the point is that the subject has been 
discussed in some other form—is not 
correct. 

Mr. CHILDERS: The words are, 
‘** Under some other form.” 

Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR: Hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway opposite will 
see I was justified in saying there was a 
difference of opinion as to the meaning 
of the Amendment, which I say is a per- 
fect safeguard against two evils. It is, 
on the one hand,a safeguard against 
frivolous Amendments which raise the 
same question over and again ; while, on 
the other hand, it prevents the exclusion 
of Amendments raising wholly distinct 
and substantial issues to those which 
have been already discussed. I say we 
require these safeguards for the protec- 
tion of the liberties of the House and 
the liberties of discussion, unless indeed 
we are to understand that the Rules are 
to be made as tyrannical and as oppres- 
sive as possible, and in the calm and 
comforting assurance that they will be 
used only against the Irish Members. 

Mr. GEDGE (Stockport): It seems 
to me that this is a clever attempt to in- 
duce the House to reverse what it has 
already done, and to go back upon itself. 
We have already decided that the 
celéture is only to be applied if the Chair 
does not withhold its assent—that is if 
it is silent; and now to ask the Chair to 
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state its reasons for not allowing certain 
Amendments to be discussed is, to my 
mind, to ask the House to give a decision 
contrary to the one it has dy arrived 


at. 

Mr. CHILDERS: The Amendment I 
have proposed is not one to the part of 
the Rule the hon. Member is dealing 
with. It only affects the discussion of a 
clause in Committee. 

Mr. GEDGE: But the second part of 
the Rule takes its power from the first. 
The words are, ‘‘ The assent of the Chair 
as aforesaid not having been withheld.” 
The words ‘as aforesaid” clearly refer 
to the first part. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
This is evidently a very important 
Amendment, and every word has its im- 
portance, and although we have been 
discussing it some time, very few of 
the hon. Members seem to agree as to 
what it means. I hardly think that 
persons of average ability, like myself 
and many others in this House, can 
grasp the Amendment unless we see it 
on paper. It is now half-past 1, and it 
seems to me to be desirable that the de- 
bate should be adjourned. I therefore 
move the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed 
‘*That the Debate be now adjourned.’ 
—(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I hope that the House 
will not adjourn this debate. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite stated his 
Amendment two or three times in the 
course of the evening, and therefore it 
does appear to me that the House is in 
a@ position to give a decision on the sub- 
ject. Ido not wish to undervalue its 
importance, but it has been stated to the 
House, the House thoroughly compre- 
hends it, and I think that in justice to 
the House itself it ought now to be 
decided. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
think the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury ought to con- 
sent to the adjournment. He should 
remember that we sat up till 2 o’clock 
last night and voted away £500,000, and 
that we gave £100,000 for an invention. 
We do not wish to obstruct the Govern- 
ment, and we think the Government 
should reciprocate our kindness and not 
keep us out of our beds after half-past 
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1. I put it to the House, if one-third 
of the Members on the Government 
Benches do not look as if they would be 
much better in their beds? I took an 
active part in Committee last night, and 
I find myself quite incapable of properly 
weighing the merits of this Amendment, 
particularly as it is not on paper. I 
think the request of the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) is a 
reasonable one, and I would remind the 
First Lord of the Treasury that a little 
courtesy is due to the Front Bench oppo- 
site. This is an Amendment brought 
ferward by a leading Statesman on the 
Opposition side of the House, and it 
ought not to be decided at an hour when 
hon. Members are worn out with fatigue. 
I hope the First Lord of the Treasury 
will consent to the Motion. 

Coroner SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): I am quite sure that we on this 
side of the House are completely willing 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for North Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) and his Party should go home to 
bed. However, I hope that the House 
will not adjourn because an Amend- 
ment has been proposed which nobody 
can understand. If the House consents 
to adjourn on such grounds, I do not see 
how any progress can possibly be made 
with the Business, for every hon. Gen- 
tleman who takes it into his head can 
prapens impossible Amendments. If 

on. Gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the House retired to bed, we should 
make considerable progress. But I 
think that this side of the House is de- 
termined, if possible, that the Business 
of the country shall be advanced; and, 
therefore, I urgently appeal to the Go- 
vernment that they will not consent to 
the adjournment of the House, but will 
proceed with the Business which the 
country expects them to do. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): I would urge upon the Govern- 
ment that in regard to the question 
whether the House should now rise, 
there is some consideration due to the 
Front Opposition Bench, recollecting 
the late hour of night at which we have 
now arrived. It is not at all likely that 
an Amendment of this character should 
be disposed of to-night; but even if it 
could, I must say before I could consent 
to go on with the Business the speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) would make me hesitate. In 
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the House 
his speech, instead of going into the 
merits of this matter, he intimated that 
whereas the Amendment had been re- 
ceived with some favour now, he ven- 
tured to predict that it would not be re- 
ceived in a Division with such favour. 
If it were not for the secret treaties be- 
tween certain right hon. Gentlemen on 
this side and on the other side, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have no means of stating beforehand 
how an Amendment not discussed 
would be likely to fare in a Division. 
I trust that the Government will con- 
sent to an adjournment, in order that 
we may have the whole merits of this 
case discussed. Those who, as a matter 
of right, have Amendments on the Paper 
should receive some little consideration, 
instead of having their Amendments ex- 
tinguished wholesale. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): It 
was absolutely out of my power to put 
the Amendment on the Paper till this 
afternoon ; for it was only suggested in 
an early part of the debate to-day, and I 
lost no time in bringing the Amendment 
up. I did my duty in that respect, and 
I can do no more. I am now entirely in 
the hands of the House. Everyone 
knows the inconveniences of adjourn- 
ment, but that is for the House to 
decide. I, personally, am quite pre- 
pared to go on. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Everyone knows 
the great importance of this Amend- 
ment, and everyone will admit the great 
difficulty there is in understanding it. 
I submit, as one further reason why the 
debate should be adjourned, in order 
that the Amendment should be ade- 
quately discussed, that the noble Mar- 
quess the Member for Rossendale (the 
Marquess of Hartington) may come, if 
time is given, to see that this Amend- 
ment is desirable, just as he cime to see 
a few days ago that a certain other 
Amendment was desirable. It is of the 
highest importance that these Rules 
should not be considered merely on 
the spur of the moment or hurriedly. 
Every time the Rules are under dis- 
cussion new light is thrown upon them, 
and it is right that we should have the 
fullest acquaintance possible with their 
effects when they become law. As to 
this case, a man of large official expe- 
rience proposes an Amendment, which 
we have not had an opportunity of 
studying ; and are we to be told that the 
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Amendment is unworthy of having a 
reasonable adjournment, when we know 
very well that the Amendment proposed 
by the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) had more consideration shown to 
it? Are we to be told that though the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) is willing to support some change 
in the Rules proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork, he would not support some 
modification of this Rule, which every- 
body admits to be of an extremely novel 
and, perhaps, of an extremely danger- 
ous character? Hon. Members below 
the Gangway opposite confessed that 
they could not understand the Amend- 
ment; and that is because they have not 
had an opportunity of studying it. I 
appeal to them not to exhibit impatience, 
but to accept the adjournment, in order 
that they may have time to clearly un- 
derstand these matters; and I ask the 
Government to remember that we are 
entitled to have a full and fair discus- 
sion of this important Amendment. I 
appeal to the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith), who, after all, 
Sir, is willing, so far as he is able, to 
approach in a candid spirit the conduct 
of the affairs of this House, to say whe- 
ther it is an unfair thing that we should 
have the opportunity we seek ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): It is difficult to see how there 
can be any misunderstanding of this 
Amendment. I consider, indeed, that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite under-rate their 
own intelligence in thinking that they 
do not understand the Amendment. I 
propose that the adjournment of the 
debate be withdrawn, and that we should 
be allowed to continue the discussion—at 
all events—for a short time, in order to 
see whether we can discover any mean- 
ing in the Amendment. I think myself 
that the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Childers) is totally un- 
necessary, and as simple to be under- 
stood as it is unnecessary. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I do not, Sir, deny to the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. — 
any satisfaction he may derive from 
being the heavy father of Her Majesty’s 
Government; but I would suggest to 
him that we on this side are the best 
judges of our own intelligence. At the 
same time I am inclined to think that 
the right hon. Gentleman over-rates his 
own intelligence, if he makes it a little 
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superior to that of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen). I am not 
one of the personal or political admirers 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but 
I regard him as a man whose intelli- 
i bears no comparison in this 

ouse. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Chaplin) declares that the Amendment 
is extremely simple; but I would call 
attention to the fact that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer entirely misunderstood 
the whole bearing and purpose of the 
Amendment. I would not accuse the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) of 
misrepresenting the Amendment, for he 
is a candid and relentless debater; but 
he either misrepresented or misunder- 
stood it. In regard to the speech of the 
hon. and gailant Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson), I must 
say that I would have expected a more 
sober and more impartial tone from him 
with the mantle of paulo-post future 
Office hanging over him. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman—the future official— 
considers that the Business of the coun- 
try should be conducted in the absence 
of one of the Parties of the State. As 
to the arguments of the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), when 
he complains that we have made very 
slow progress, besides being disposed 
to deny that, I would point out that we 
are now discussing questions more grave 
and momentous than any raised about 
any previous part of the Rule. If the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) had been able to say that the 
debate to-night had been confined to 
one section of the House, and especially 
to this section, I could understand some 
reason for the complaint; but, as a 
matter of fact, the debate has been 
either initiated or participated in by 
every, and some of the most important 
sections of the House. 

Sirk RICHARD PAGET (Somerset- 
shire, Wells): I rise to Order. I want 
to know whether the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) is justified, on a 
Motion for the adjournment of the de- 
bate, to discuss the whole question and 
subjects already discussed ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think that 
if the hon. Gentleman (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor) reviews the debate on this Motion 
he would be in Order. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Certainly, 
Sir ; I thought I had not been making 
any references of that sort. 
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Me. SPEAKER: It is my opinion 
that is what the hon. Member has been 
doing. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I will not 
then, Sir, proceed any further in that 
way. I was arguing that the progress 
in the House was not slow in compari- 
son with the gravity of the questions 
raised. It seems to me that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
thinks it his duty to make an appeal 
not to the reason of the House, but to 
Party passion. I do not think that that 
way of meeting his political oppo- 
nents adds to the dignity of the House 
or the good feeling and temper of de- 
bate. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT (Roxburgh, 
N.): I do not think that the Business 
to-night has been one bit slower in pro- 
gress than the Business during the last 
three weeks. We have got through 14 
lines after sitting three weeks. This 
sort of thing is becoming very serious, 
and I think it is absurd that the Busi- 
ness of the House should be conducted 
in this manner. I hope that the Govern- 
ment will to-night, and on future nights, 
press forward these Rules of Procedure. 
| protest against the slowness of pro- 
gress, and I think that the Government 
should be determined to see that the 
Business in this House is done well and 
quickly. 

Mr. PARNELL: The hon. Member 
(Mr. H. Elliot) has thought proper to 
treat the House to a lecture as to the 
way the Business of the House should 
be conducted ; but I submit, inasmuch 
as the hon. Member has not been re- 
markable for his attendance during this 
evening, that he is not a particularly 
good judge as to the way in which the 
Business of the House has been carried 
on this evening, or as to the grounds 
upon which an adjournment of the de- 
bate is sought. What is all this clamour 
and outcry raised about by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and by hon. Gentlemen 
who have deserted their Party sitting 
above the Gangway on this side? It is 
raised for a purpose not connected with 
the subject under discussion. It is 
raised for a political purpose outside 
the question. It is raised to prejudice 
the position of the Irish Members in 
this House. It is raised for the purpose 
of making an attempt to close our 
mouths before there is power to do it. 
And what is the Party that raises this 
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outery—an outcry which is premedi- 
tated? It isa Party which in 1882—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must say that the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Parnell) is wan- 
dering from the immediate point. I 
must ask the hon. Gentleman to be more 
relevant. 

Mr. PARNELL: I submit that if 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Ayrshire (Mr. H. Elliot) is en- 
titled to get up and make the speech of 
the character he has made, that I am 
entitled to reply. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for North Ayrshire has merely referred 
to the length of time which the debate 
has taken, and urged that as a reason 
why it should be brought to a close. 

Mr. PARNELL: f am merely de- 
sirous, Mr. Speaker, of showing, as a 
reason in support of the adjournment of 
this debate, that a debate in a previous 
year, on a similar question, occupied a 
very much longer time. In the debate 
during 1882, on the Rules of Procedure, 
a Rule, not nearly so stringent as the 
one now under consideration, occupied 
19 nights to discuss. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man knows that the sole question is 
whether the debate should be adjourned. 

Mr. PARNELL: Yes, Sir; and the 
length of the discussions which have 
already taken place has been brought 
forward as an argument by the hon. 
Member for North Ayrshire as a reason 
why we should not be allowed the ad- 
journment in question. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call the hon. 
Gentleman to Order. [ Cries of “Oh!” 
and ‘‘Name!”’] Order, order, order! 
I must ask the hon. Member not to be 
wandering from the subject under con- 
sideration. I must beg him to confine 
himself to the subject immediately before 
the House. 

Mr. PARNELL: I shall do my best 
to do so. I submit, Sir, that neither 
the time which we have taken this even- 
ing, nor on any other evening, is an 
argument why we should not be allowed 
further time to discuss the Amendment 
brought forward by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Edinburgh 
I earnestly submit that 
we are entitled to further time for the 
discussion of this question. So far, we 
have occupied 11 nights only over this 
Rule ; a I submit to the House that 
11 nights is not an excessive time for a 
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discussion on a question of such great, 
grave, and urgent importance, giving, 
as it does, to the Government stringent 

wers in regard to the government of 
Freland. We ought to be very careful 
how we allow our mouths to be shut, 
before we have put before the House 
our reasons for asking hon. Members to 
accede to the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Edinburgh (Mr. Childers). I believe 
that proposal, Sir, to be a most valuable 
and important one. I believe that if 
we have further time for its discus- 
sion —— 

Srr ROBERT FOWLER (London): 
I rise to Order, Sir. I wish to ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, whether the hon. Member 
is in Order in discussing the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Edinburgh on a Motion for 
Adjournment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
was not, at the time, discussing the 
Amendment. 

Mr. PARNELL: I thank you, Sir, 
for protecting me from interruptions 
which are not now made for the first 
time. I was saying, when the hon. 
Baronet interposed, that if we were 
afforded more time for the discussion 
of the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh, it would be made apparent to the 
sense and judgment of the Leader of 
the House (Mr. W. H. Smith), and of 
the Government generally, that the 
Amendment is one on which some con- 
cession ought to be granted tous. It is 
not reasonable to ask us to take an 
Amendment of this character at this 
hour of the night. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
has himself put down a proposal, in a 
subsequent Rule, to close all Business 
in this House at 12 o’clock at night. Is 
it consistent, then, on his part, to ask us 
to carry on Business at 2 o’clock in the 
morning—two hours after the time fixed 
by himself for the stoppage of all op- 
posed Business? I appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman, as a man of business, 
and as a man of common sense, to be 
consistent in this matter. I would ask 
him what he expects to gain by the 
course he is now pursuing? Does he 
think that scenes of turbulence—I will 
not say scenes of disorder—are going to 
benefit his Government? I do not be- 
lieve that he can think so. Surely, in 
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the discussion of a Closure Rule, more 
than in the discussion of anything else, 
he should do what he can to faciliiate 
that freedom of debate which he is going, 
by this Rule, to put an end to. It isnot 
at a time when the House of Commons 
is turning its back on all its ancient tra- 
ditions that the right hon. Gentleman 
should make an attempt to fetter and 
aap upon the liberty of debate, as 
he is doing to-night, by attempting pre- 
maturely to conclude the discussion upon 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh. Even culprits under the lash 
are allowed to say what they please 
when the punishment is being rnflicted. 
Surely, the Members of this House, 
during the process of shutting, and pad- 
locking, and double-locking their mouths, 
should be allowed to say what they think 
ought to be said on such an Amendment 
asthis. Then, Sir, we have now reached 
that portion of the Rule where the Pro- 
visoes come in. Everybody knows that 
the beginning of the end has been 
reached, and that the Minister in charge 
of the Rule is able to look forward to 
the near conclusion of his labours and 
responsibilities. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is certainly putting on an un- 
necessary spur when he adopts the atti- 
tude he has taken up to-night, in asking 
the House, when we are within sight of 
the conclusion of these debates, to go on 
at such an unreasonable hour, and in 
exciting the two sides of the House to 
irritation, anger, and frenzy against each 
other. 

Str RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells): I hope, Sir, we may be able to 
settle this question without anger or 
frenzy, or any serious difficulty. I 
would submit to hon. Members oppo- 
site that it is a sufficient reason for 
going forward that we have arrived at 
such a point that we have only to dis- 
pose of this single Amendment to get to 
the end of an important paragraph in 
the Rule. This Amendment disposed of, 
we shall all be able to go to bed at our 
ease. I think, Sir, that the difficulty 
which has been raised is entirely owing 
to the attitude of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Childers) who is responsible 
for the Amendment. Though it is quite 
true that it may have been difficult for 
him to have given Notice of it earlier, it 
must be remembered that it comes at 
the conclusion of the discussion on the 
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Amendment of the noble Marquess 
the Member for Rossendale (the Mar- 

uess of Hartington), which is on the 
Ross and that there is no question 
of surprise, except that to which we 
have been treated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Childers). But, Sir, surely 
we know this question by heart. We 
have studied it day after day. And it 
does not require a high degree of intel- 
ligence to appreciate the effect of the 
Amendment. I hope that hon. Members 
opposite will allow us, in a friendly way, 
to go forward; that this Motion will be 
withdrawn, and that we shall get to 
Business, and show the country that we 
are in earnest, and do not intend to be 
turned into a laughing-stock. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): Mr. 
Speaker, before you put the Question, I 
wish to raise a point of Order. I wish 
to ask you, whether the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Ecclesall Division 
of Sheffield (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) and 
the Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald) are in Order in shouting 
** Question !”’ from below the Bar? 


Mr. SreaKer took no notice of the 
Question. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 94; Noes 
223: Majority 129.—(Div. List, No. 61.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: I wish, Sir, to 
make an appeal to the House again. 
[* No, no!”] Some hon. Gentlemen 
sitting below the Gangway at once say 
‘*No;” but I hope that they will be con- 
vinced, by what I am about to say, that 
it is, on the whole, desirable that some 
decision should be taken on the Amend- 
ment moved by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Childers), and that 
then we should conclude our labours for 
to-night. I think, Sir, the House will 
feel that, the right hon. Gentleman 
having had an opportunity of repeatedly 
stating his views during the course of 
the evening, we are really in a better 
position to arrive at a decision on the 
question he has raised than we should 
be if we were to adjourn before doing 
so. I therefore hope that the House 
will accept the suggestion I make, that 
we should divide at once, or, if neces- 
sary, discuss the Amendment further, 
and avoid further delays by way of 
Motions for Adjournment, which cer- 
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tainly do not conduce to the credit of 
this House, and which only result in 
wasting the time that might more pro- 
perly be used in discussing the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CHILDERS: There is no Ques- 
tion strictly before the House; but I 
hope I may be allowed, by the courtesy 
of the House, to follow the right hon. 
Gentleman. I said before, that, speak- 
ing for myself, I was quite prepared to 
go on; but that it was for the House to 

ecide whether we should go on or not. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) has made a proposal 
that the present Amendment should be 
discussed and disposed of, and that the 
other Amendments should be postponed 
till Monday. I am given to understand, 
Sir, through the usual channels, that it 
is very likely that our Sittings may be 
greatly prolonged to-morrow. If that 
be the case, I can only appeal to the 
House and to my hon. Friends, after the 
last Division, which has shown such a 
large majority in favour of concluding 
this Business now, not to persist fur- 
ther, or to keep us up till a very late 
hour to-night. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): Mr. 
Speaker, I, for one, cannot follow the 
advice of the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just addressed us. I think, Sir, 
that the present issue is so exceedingly 
grave that I must protest against carry- 
ing on this debate at so utterly unusual 
and unreasonable an hour. I beg, Sir, 
to move the adjournment of the House. 
I will make an appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. H. Smith). 
The right hon. Gentleman ought not to 
be surprised if, in endeavouring to carry 
Rules of this kind, he should meet with 
a considerable amount of difficulty. I 
do not think he should be surprised, be- 
cause we have not succeedec, after 11 
nights’ debate, in disposing of this 
matter. What does he expect when 
our nervous systems are so utterly ex- 
hausted? [‘*No, no!”] I speak for 
myself; but the conduct of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite looks as if their nervous 
systems were exhausted. I would beg 
the right hon. Gentleman to think better 
of the matter, and to allow us a little 
more time to consider the issue before 
us, and to recollect our somewhat scat- 
tered senses. 

Mr. McLAREN (Cheshire, Crewe): 
Mr, Speaker, I beg to second the Motion, 
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I also am not able to follow the advice of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Edinburgh, who is taking the 
lead on the Front Opposition Bench at 
the present moment. If it were possible 
to dispose of the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman in a short debate, 
it would be another matter. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the House 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) has asked us to go 
on with the debate. I should like to 
know how long it would last? If the 
Amendment could be disposed of in 
half-an-hour’s debate, I should say we 
had better goon. If, however, it is to 
be debated at the same length as have 
been other proposals of similar import- 
ance, it is Be sem that it will require a 
discussion of a couple of hours, and, that 
being so, I think we ought to adjourn. 
There are many hon. Gentlemen who 
would not stay until the debate had con- 
cluded, and, therefore, when we took a 
Division, we should have only a very 
small House. I think we shall really 
gain time by adjourning now, and 
coming fresh to this subject on Monday 
or Tuesday. I may say that I think it 
would facilitate debates very greatly if 
the Government were willing, as a 
rule, to adjourn at about 1 o’clock; be- 
cause the only effect of resisting Mo- 
tions for adjournment after that hour is 
to waste time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Picton.) 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
join in the appeal which has been made 
to the Government to allow us to go 
home. Half-past 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing is far too late, or rather far too 
early, an hour at which to discuss any 
subject whatever. I know, Sir, from 
communications I have received, that 
my constituents are of opinion that 11 
o’clock is the hour at which the proceed- 
ings of this House ought to close, and I 
am perfectly certain that they would 
entertain a very poor opinion of my cha- 
racter if they knew I was here at half- 
se 2 in the morning. It is a well- 

nown physiological fact that, after 12 
o’clock at night, the emotional centres of 
the brain are unduly excited. That is 
a sound reason why we should not fly 
into the face of nature, and attempt to 
carry on discussions at these prepos- 
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terous hours. There is also an especial 
reason, applicable to the present occa- 
sion, why we should not go on any 
longer. e have arrived at a very in- 
teresting and a very important point in 
a very important Rule. We have dis- 
cussed the closure under this Rule, and 
we have now come to the treatment of 
Amendments. Hon. Members on both 
sides must recognize that the mode of 
dealing with a multiplicity of Amend- 
ments must be a very different one to 
that required to deal with an undue pro- 
longation of debate in the House; it is 
a question of very great difficulty and 
delicacy. The Amendment proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) 
is of a very important character. It is 
attended with some difficulty, and it re- 
quires to be studied in relation not only 
to its own terms, but to every word of 
the Rule into which it is proposed to be 
introduced ; and, not having the words 
of the Amendment in print, it is impos- 
sible for us to form a judgment of the 
whole effect. These are abundant and 
adequate reasons why we should not 
attempt to continue the discussion 
now. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I hope I am correct in thinking I detect 
some gleams of a compromise in the 
manner of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. W. H. Smith). Iam quite 
sure he will consider a suggestion I can 
offer in a reasonable spirit. It is wholly 
impossible for us to continue the debate 
to-night on this particular point. I 
think hon. Gentlemen will take that as 
conceded. On the other hand, if we go 
to a Division immediately, and the 
Moticn of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Childers) is negatived, we shall have 
lost all chance of impressing the minds 
of the Government and of the noble 
Marquess, who has shown himself open 
to the consideration of this point. t) 
shall lose a valuable opportunity, for it 
is rather a hard case to go on with the 
discussion now. Will then the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) con- 
sider with his Friends—I put it to him 
tentatively—Suppose the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentlewan the Member 
for South Edinburgh withdrawn, in- 
stead of being negatived, will the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord consider 
the point raised between now and the 
next occasion when this Rule is under 
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discussion, and in a responsible spirit ? 
The noble Marquess has shown himself 
reasonable so far as his views go, though 
we do not agree with them. have no 
right to make the suggestion to the 
right hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Amendment (Mr. Childers); but if he 
does agree to it, will the Government 
undertake to consider in a reasonable 
spirit before the next occasion what is at 
the bottom of this contention for which 
we have been struggling? I do not 
know whether the idea finds favour with 
those around me; I hope it may, and it 
will show we have no desire to prolong 
this discussion, while we desire, as every- 
body must who has had experience of 
these things, the evils of a prolonged 
Sitting. We desire to spare ourselves 
and the officers of the House as much as 
possible; do not let us stay here over a 

rofitless wrangle. I know there has 
en some interchange of views in the 
Lobby between Members of the Govern- 
ment, the right hon. Gentleman and the 
noble Marquess, and I hope they have 
seen their way to indicate some release 
from our disagreeable position. I appeal 
to the Government, under the circum- 
stances, seeing that this proposal has 
come from a distinguished and authori- 
tative source, seeing the great amount of 
feeling that is manifested by a great 
many of us, and seeing that we — 
arrived at this late hour, I am not un- 
reasonable in making the suggestion in 
which I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Childers) will participate, that the 
Amendment, Harned of being negatived, 
should be withdrawn, allowing the 
matter to germinate in the minds of the 
Government for the next day or two. I 
offer the suggestion in no factious spirit, 
but in a spirit of conciliation and a desire 
for a reasonable release from the impasse 
in which we find ourselves. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I have had no 
communication with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. T. M. Healy), and his 
proposal comes before us without any 
9 gen from myself. I can only say 
I desire to be entirely in the hands of 
the House. I regret sincerely the sort 
of impasse we have reached, and I will 
do anything in my power to release the 
House from this position. I am quite 
prepared, if the House desires it, to 
withdraw my Motion, trusting to the 
Government to consider, between this 
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and Tuesday, in what way they can 
deal with the very important question 
to which I have endeavoured to draw 
attention. I fully admit that the 
Amendment is of a character that re- 
quires Notice; but I have explained it 
was out of my power to put a Notice on 
the Paper. I would propose then not to 
postpone, but to withdraw my Motion, 
and it would, I think, be unusual to 
refuse to allow me to doso. I beg 
leave to ask to withdraw my Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is a Motion 
for Adjournment before the House. 

Mr. W.H. SMITH: I am not quite 
sure if I am in Order in referring to 
another Motion the right hon. Gentle- 
man has intimated his intention to make. 
The right hon. Gentleman seeks to with- 
draw his Amendment; I offer no oppo- 
sition; but it must not be understood 
that we enter into any engagement with 
regard to that Amendment, simply be- 
cause I do not see my way to meet the 
object the right hon. Gentleman desires, 
and it is not my way to hold out expec- 
tations that I do not see my way to ful- 
fil. I offer no opposition to the with- 
drawal of the Amendment. 

Mx. T. P.O’CONNOR: I would sug- 
gest after what the right hon. Gentleman 
has said, my hon. Friend (Mr. Picton) 
may withdraw his Motion for the Ad- 
journment. 

Mr. PICTON: I beg leave to with- 
draw my Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CHILDERS: I ask leave to 
withdraw my Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, as amended again 
proposed. 
Debate arising. 


Debate further adjourned till Tuesday 
next. 


MOTIONS. 


——0——_ 


CORONERS’ ELECTIONS. 

On Motion of Mr. Wootton Isaacson, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to fthe Election of 
Coroner, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Wootton Isaacson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 193.] 
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MERCHANDISE MARKS LAW CONSOLIDATION 
AND AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr Attorney General, Bill to 
consolidate and amend the Law relating to 
Fraudulent Marks on Merchandise, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Attorney General, Baron 
De Worms, and Mr. Stuart- Wortley. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 194.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o'clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 14th March, 1887. 


MINUTES. ]—Sar First tn Partiament—The 
Earl of Chesterfield, after the death of his 
father. 

Pvunutc Bris—First Reading — Smoke Nuisance 
Abatement (Metropolis) * (43). 

Second Reading—Railway and Canal Traffic ® 
(32); Incumbents of Benefices Loans Exten- 
sion Act (1886) Amendment * (39) ; Church 
Sites (Compulsory Powers Repeal) ® (22). 

Committee— Justices’ Jurisdiction * (24). 

Third Reading—Truro Bishopric and Chapter 
Acts Amendment ® (33), and passed. 

ProvistonaL Oxver Bitt— First Reading — 
Local Government (Ireland) (Limerick 
Water) * (42). 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL. 
(The Lord Stanley of Preston.) 
(no. 32.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tut PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Lord Sran.ey of Preston), 
in moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said: My Lords, the sub- 
ject has more than once been brought 
before Parliament in ‘‘ another place ;” 
but, owing to certain circumstances this 
year, it was thought that it would per- 
haps be an advantage to introduce the 
Bill this time in your Lordships’ House, 
and to have a certain amount of discus- 
sion upon the proposals made, in order 
to see what is necessary to be done, and 
what modification may become advisable, 
and whether any further application may 
be made for the safety and welfare of the 
community. As this is the first time the 
subject has been introduced into this 
House, I will ask your Lordships’ per- 
mission to refer to the legislation that 
has taken place with regard to it in past 
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times. I think, in connection with this 
subject, it is important to remember that 
the starting point of Railway legislation 
was somewhat different from the point 
of view in which we regard it now. 
Railway legislation started upon the 
assumption that the Railway was a 
common highway for the public, and 
that it replaced and represented the or- 
dinary high road; and Railway Com- 
panies were therefore regarded rather 
as owners than carriers, and they were 
dealt with in that respect. But they 
gradually acquired the whole of the car- 
rying way, as well as the ownership; 
and, therefore, legislation has to deal 
with them in the double capacity—first, 
as owners of the road; and, secondly, as 
carriers on their own lines. I believe 
that, by Common Law, it was the duty 
of a carrier to accept and carry all goods 
offered, according to a particular agree- 
ment and for reasonable compensation ; 
but he might carry for payment passen- 
gers at a low rate, or even gratis. In 
fact, there was nothing whatever to pre- 
vent him from adopting a preferential 
tariff. Therefore, when Baars super- 
seded other modes of transit, we had to 
consider how far restrictions should be 
made beyond those imposed by Common 
Law on persons who had come to be re- 
garded as common carriers. Oonse- 
quently, it was first done by the insertion 
of special clauses in any new Act. Next, 
the Ohairman of Committees in this 
House required clauses to be inserted in 
every Bill, giving the names of the car- 
riers, and in 1845, the Railway Clauses 
Consolidation Act embodied in a general 
Act the clauses it was thought expedient 
to retain in all Railway Acts passed by 
Parliament. In order to show the spirit 
in which these Acts deal with the Com- 
panies, I may refer to the 86th clause 
of the Act of 1845, which shows clearly 
the double capacity in which the Rail- 
way Companies at that time acted, and 
which after empowering the Companies 
to use locomotive engines, and to acquire 
carriages and waggons to be propelled 
thereby, and so forth, further empowered 
them to make such reasonable charges 
as they might determine in respect of 
them, not exceeding the toll authorized 
by their special Act. Railway legisla- 
tion may be broadly divided into two 
parts—first, that of construction; and, 
secondly, that of combination; and 
the dividing line may be drawn be- 
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tween the years 1845 and 1848. Be- 
tween those years various Committees 
sat, and one of them led to the 
Bill which was introduced in 1854, 
and which really forms, to all intents 
and purposes, the starting point of Rail- 
way legislation. That dealt with two 
matters—namely, it endeavoured to pre- 
vent undue preference, and to facilitate 
the forwarding of traffic. That Act con- 
tinued in operation from 1854 to 1867, 
during which there was no general 
legislation, and, so far as I understand, 
no inquiry. Various charges and com- 
seme having been made, the Railway 
ommission was appointed in 1865, 
under the Presidency of the Duke of 
Devonshire. That Commission went in 
great detail into the various matters that 
came before it, and it specially addressed 
itself to the inequality of the rates and 
fares, and the inequality of treatment 
under similar circumstances ; and, espe- 
cially, it considered the question of the 
restrictions which might be necessary or 
advisable to impose on the Railway 
Companies in respect of fares. The 
Commission found themselves face to 
face with a problem that was one of 
great difficulty, as to how far the in- 
equality of rates and fares established 
under the Railway Act affected the Rail- 
way Companies on the one hand, and 
the rights of the public on the other. 
There was no doubt that the carrying 
trade brought the Railway Companies 
into competition with carriers by water 
and on the high roads, and frequently 
Companies had to reduce their rates 
below what they were obliged by their 
Acts to do, in order to bring the traffic 
on their own lines. The Commission 
reported, and the effect of their Report 
was that they did not consider it 
would be expedient, even if practicable, 
to adopt any legislation that would 
abolish the freedom Railway Companies 
enjoyed, to charge what rates and fares 
seemed expedient to them. In 1872, a 
strong Joint Committee was appointed 
of the Members of both Houses. They 
made a voluminous and interesting Re- 
ort, and one of the chief results of that 
‘ommittee was the Bill introduced, under 
which the present Railway Commission 
was appointed. That Commission, it is 
right to say, has, under great difficul- 
ties, discharged its duties thorough] 
well; and, so far as I am aware, in all 
the proposals that were made in regard 
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to Railway legislation, no proposal has 
ever been made to abolish the Commis- 
sioners in the sense of doing away with 
their duties. So far, up to the present 
time, the Act of 1872 is amply justified. 
The next time when the question of 
Railway legislation was brought before 
Parliament was in ‘‘ another place,”’ be- 
fore the Committee presided over by 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley. That Committee 
sat in 1881 and 1882, and made nume- 
rous recommendations, many of which 
your Lordships will find embodied in 
the present Bill. I perhaps ought not, 
in this short review of Railway legisla- 
tion, to pass by a Bill, introduced also 
in ‘another place” by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, founded on somewhat more am- 
bitious lines than those which preceded 
it, and which was withdrawn for reasons 
which it is not necessary here to specify ; 
but I am bound to say of that Bill that 
it was carefully considered, that it was 
a bold attempt to arrive at a solution 
of the subject, and perhaps it was the 
fact of the dimensions of the Bill that 
somewhat prejudiced its passing in 
‘another place.” That Bill dropped, and 
the following year the Railway Com- 
panies introduced Bills of their own 
regulating the charges and rates, and 
dealing with the general question of 
traffic again; but there was a general 
feeling on the part of the House of 
Commons that that was not work which 
should be done by Private Bills, but 
that it should rather be done by a general 
and comprehensive Bill introduced on 
the authority of the Government in 
power. I come, then, to the Bill which 
was introduced in “ another place” by 
my immediate Predecessor in my present 
Office (Mr. Mundella). Though that 
Bill met, on the whole, with a favour- 
able reception, and was read a second 
time, events of which we aié all aware 
prevented its further progress, and the 
subject up to the present time has re- 
mained undetermined. In presenting 
this Bill I cannot but acknowledge the 
assistance which I have received in the 
discussions that have taken place, and 
the negotiations between the various 
ates concerned. Whatever may be 

ifficult or unsatisfactory, in connec- 
tion with the subject, it is at least 
satisfactory to feel that there practically 
have been no difficulties of Party and 
no other consideration, save an earnest 
desire to arrive at an honest opinion in 
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rd to the various provisions of the 
Bill; and that the same general policy 
appears to have been underlying the 
proposed action in all the Bills proposed, 
though it may have differed in etail, 
and to a certain extent in degree. I 
have said that the Commission of 1873 
has worked well. I believe that is the 
general ——e. On the whole, it has 
done good service, and has been pro- 
ductive of good. It haschecked a good 
many evils, and it has also, I believe, in 
some respect acted as a deterrent to 
extreme measures. The decisions have, 
in the main, given satisfaction to the 
trading community; and if it has not 
done all that was expected, that was be- 
cause, in the first place, its jurisdiction 
has been limited by the Courts of Law 
acting by certiorari, or by prohibition, 
and it has been extremely difficult for the 
Commissioners to follow any fixed line 
of construction upon which the various 
Courts have acted. In the Bill which I 
ask your Lordships now to read a second 
time, though the constitution of the 
Commission will be somewhat altered, 
we propose to renew it, and we hope to 
strengthen it. The Bill differs in many 
essential details from the Bill introduced 
in ‘‘another place” last year; but it 
follows the same subject, and, together 
with that Bill, it follows the principle 
of excluding questions connected with 
safety, or with passenger traffic. We 
think, on the whole, if the Bill is to pass 
through Parliament at present, it is per- 
haps wise to limit its provisions to the 
establishment of a Commission, and to 
the question of rates and other similar 
matters, and to postpone, or at all 
events to put aside at the present time, 
any idea of the larger —- relating 
to passenger traffic, which I am afraid 
are thorny enough in themselves. As I 
have said, we renew the Commission, 
though we slightly alter its constitution. 
The Bill introduced by my Predecessor 
established a Commission, consisting of 
one Judge of the High Court in each 
country—that is, in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland—who was to act as the Pre- 
sident of the Commission, and who was 
to be assisted by two permanent Com- 
missioners. It had been suggested that 
the Commission should be established 
with two Commissioners, and with the 
Chief Commissioner having legal ex- 
perience. There was much said for 
that proposal ; but the arguments on the 
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other hand were not without weight. 
There were those who held that the 
Chief Commissioner, even though tech- 
nically of legal experience, might not 
have sufficient weight to define questions 
of law which might be far-reaching in 
their effect, and which might vitally 
affect the Railway legislation and the 
general legislation of the country. We 
thought there was weight in these ob- 
On the other hand, I did not 
feel that the greater portion of the work 
of the Railway Commission would be 
such as would justify and render it de- 
sirable for us to use the power of one 
of the Judges of the High Court on 
matters which, in some cases, might be 
almost administrative. We thought we 
should best meet, on the one hand, the 
desire that there should be the power of 
dealing with matters on the spot, and 
regulating any small detail ; and, on the 
other hand, we thought we should best 
meet the arguments of those who urged, 
as we felt very truly, the necessity of 
bringing in the power of a Judge in the 


larger cases, by constituting the Com- 


mission as we have constituted it in the 
present Bill, and thus to a certain ex- 
tent getting the advantage of both views. 
Your Lordships will therefore observe 
that the Bill abolishes the existing 
Railway Commission, and establishes in 
its place a new Commission, to sit in 
England, or, if the case require it, in 
Scotland or Ireland. There will be three 
permanently-appointed Commissioners 
and three ez oficio Commissioners. The 
three appointed Commissioners will con- 
sist of a Chief Commissioner, to be ap- 
pointed on the recommendation of the 
Lord Chancellor, who is to be a lawyer 
of experience, and two lay Members, to 
be appointed on the recommendation of 
the resident of the Board of Trade, 
one of whom, at least, is to be experi- 
enced in Railway business and manage- 
ment. Of the ex officio Members, one is 
to be for England, one for Scotland, and 
one for Ireland, and these are to be 
Judges of the Superior Courts of the re- 
spective countries. Whenever a case of 
importance is to be heard, one of the 
ex officio Commissioners for the country 
in which the case is being heard is to 
attend and preside. I hope it will not 
be out of place if, in passing, I express 
my regret that the qualifications that 
will be required of the new Head of 
the Commission are unfortunately not 
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possessed by the present Chief Oom- 
missioner. During all the troublous 
times that the Railway Commission has 
had to deal with, I think it cannot be 
said too strongly that Sir Frederick 
Peel, the Chief Commissioner under the 
Act of 1873, has exhibited a great 
amount of painstaking care, a desire to 
acquaint himself thoroughly with the 
duties he has to perform, and an earnest 
wish to do justice between the parties 
which, valuable as these may be in any 
public servant, have been of double 
value in the position which Sir Frederick 
Peel occupied. Though, naturally, his 
decisions, like decisions of other Judges, 
have not passed unchallenged, it has, I 
believe, been felt, even by those who 
differed from him, that his decisions 
have been characterized by a spirit of 
fairness and impartiality. With regard 
to the Commission itself, I need say very 
little in addition to directing attention 
to the provisions of the Bill; but I wish 
to point out this, and to emphasize it, 
that it is the duty of the Commissioners 
to request that the ex oficio Member— 
that is the Judge—shall attend the hear- 
ing of any case in which his attendance 
is expedient for the better performance 
of their duty, and that that shall be 
necessary at the hearing of any case 
where it appears that the determination 
of it shall involve points of law. I 
have been asked whether it might not 
be found expedient to allow the ez officio 
Commissioner to attend at the wish of 
any of the parties who are concerned. 
That matter was carefully considered, 
and, on the whole, we came to the con- 
clusion that it was better to leave the 
question in the hands of the Commis- 
sioners, and we feel certain that, acting 
on their responsibility, if an appeal was 
made to them by the parties to whom 
they thought they ought in justice to 
have regard, they would act in a way 
that would give satisfaction; and we 
considered it was better to leave the 
matter in the hands of the Commis- 
sioners than with the parties. We have 
also given power to the Commissioners 
to award to the complaining party who 
is aggrieved, such damages as they 
think just. I believe that, up to the 
present time, a curious anomaly has ex- 
isted—that a complaint may be brought 
before the Commissioners, that it may 
be shown that it was perfectly well es- 


tablished, that the practice complained | 
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of might have to be discontinued, and 
an order given by the Commissioners 
that it would be discontinued ; but, not- 
withstanding all that, in respect to any 
damage which accrued there was no 
remedy before the Commissioners, and 
the party aggrieved had to go and seek 
a remedy elsewhere. That we have now 
remedied. With respect to the question 
of appeals, we have thought, on the 
whole, that it was best that no appeal 
should lie from the Commissioners on 
questions of fact or questions of locus 
standi ; but, subject to that qualification, 
there is to be an appeal direct to the 
Court of Appeal of the county in which 
the case is heard, with the further right 
of appeal by leave to the House of Lords. 
I know there are some who are against 
allowing frequency of appeal. It is 
thought that victory may rest with those 
who have the longest purse, rather than 
with those who may have right upon 
their side. But I believe that a great 
change of opinion in that respect has 
taken place in the minds of many of the 
trading community, formerly most op- 
posed to those frequent appeals. Whe- 
ther there is not an advantage on one 
side as well as the other, I am not pre- 
pared to say; but I believe that this 
provision is freely accepted by the public 
at large. I now pass to another part of 
the Bill, which more directly affects our 
Parliamentary procedure. Clause 24 
deals with revised classification of traffic 
and preferential rates. It provides that 
every Railway Company, 12 months 
after the commencement of this Act, 
shall submit to the Board of Trade a 
revised classification of traffic and 
Schedule of proposed maximum rates 
and charges. When the scheme has 
been submitted to the Board of Trade, 
and made public in such a way as may 
be directed, the Board of Trade will 
then consider that classification and the 
maximum rates of charge, and any ob- 
jections thereto which they may receive. 
If, after hearing all the parties, the 
Board of Trade come to a satisfactory 
agreement with the Railway Company 
as to the classification and Schedule, 
they are to embody the classification and 
Schedule in a Provisional Order, and 
make a Report thereon to Parliament ; 
and as soon as possible after making the 
Provisional Order, they are to take care 
that a Bill is introduced into either 
House of Parliament, and this Provi- 
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sional Order will, if approved by Parlia- 
ment, pass into law without any further 
opposition. Upto this point my Prede- 
cessor and myself are agreed; but as I 
found matters as they were left in the 
draft of the Bill and in the amended Bill, 
if the Railway Companies and the 
Board of Trade did not come to an 
agreement as to the Company’s classifi- 
cation and Schedules, the Board of 
Trade will determine what, in their 
opinion, should be the classification and 
Schedule, and will make a Report to be 
submitted to Parliament on the subject. 
I submit to your Lordships that that is 
a position of affairs which does not ap- 
pear to be very satisfactory. It was 
thought that public opinion would have 
sufficient weight to make the Railway 
Companies come to an agreement with 
the Board of Trade; but I am bound to 
say that it seems a procedure derogatory 
to the dignity of Parliament that a dila- 
tory or recalcitrant Railway Company 
should have power to bring matters toa 
deadlock by avoiding a duty which Par- 
liament has put upon them. I am by 
no means anxious, if it can be avoided, 
that the Board of Trade should take the 
initiative in this matter; and as far as 
possible it has been our object that the 
initiative should be taken by the Rail- 
way Company; but as some one must 
act, it is better that the initiative should 
be taken by that Department than that 
it shall be a matter of uncertainty. The 
Bill provides that after the lapse of one 
Session, during which the Board of 
Trade Report will have been before the 
public, it will be open to the Railway 
Company to apply to the Board of 
Trade to embody the scheme proposed 
by the Board of Trade in a Provisional 
Order ; or if the Railway Company did 
not take action in the matter, the Board 
of Trade may embody the scheme pre- 
pared by them in a Provisional Order, 
which, when introduced into Parliament, 
will be referred to a Select Committee, 
before whom the Railway Company or 
any objectors will be able to appear in 
order to oppose, as in the case of a Pri- 
vate Bill. In any case, the classification 
and Schedule ultimately approved by 
Parliament will become the classification 
and Schedule of the Railway Company 
in place of its existing rates and charges. 
One word to remove a misinterpretation 
which has come to my knowledge, and 
that is, that it has been supposed that 
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from time to time the Railway Company 
would be subjected to a re-classification 
of rates. This is not the way in which 
we view this Bill. We think, and it is 
provided in the Bill, that the rates and 
Schedules might be proposed on the 
assumption that it is a fixed classifica- 
tion and a fixed maximum, until, at all 
events, Parliamentary powers are given 
to supersede them. Now comes a clause 
—25—on which I am afraid a great 
deal of discussion will necessarily take 
place, and that is with regard to the 
question of what constitutes undue pre- 
ference. Wehave provided in that clause, 
that inequalities of charges to different 
traders and districts, and difference in 
treatment of goods forwarded on the 
goods being British or foreign, are to 
constitute primd facie an undue prefer- 
ence and to be prohibited; but the tri- 
bunal which deals with any such case is 
to have power, in addition to other cir- 
cumstances which are now held to jus- 
tify inequality, to take into considera- 
tion whether the preferential rates and 
charges, or the difference in treatment, 
are necessary to secure traffic. I am 
aware that we are introducing a vexed 
question when we admit the words— 
“preferential rates in order to secure 
traffic.” I am aware that, from the one 
side, it will be pressed upon us that this 
should be omitted from the Bill; and, 
on the other hand, that it will be held 
that Railway Companies should have 
the greatest possible freedom in carrying 
on preferential rates. I may, however, 
point out that there are not only the 
producers and the Railway Companies 
to be considered, but that there is a 
third and more vital interest than either 
—namely, the interest of the consumers, 
and we have, at all events, endeavoured 
to provide that, as far as possible, there 
shall be similar rates in similar circum- 
stances. Practically, however, it is 
satisfactory to observe that on the re- 
presentations made on this subject on 
the part of the trading community, a 
great deal has been dropped, and there 
seems on all sides to be a spirit of con- 
ciliation which I think augurs well for 
the success of this Bill. Equality of 
mileage is no longer pressed. It also 
seems to be tacitly admitted that there 
must be different terms for wholesale 
and retail goods. In other words, a 
person forwarding, or agreeing .to for- 
ward, 1,000 tons, or 500 tons, for a 
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lengthened period, or under particular 
circumstances, or on a particular line, 
has a fair claim to be p. on a pre- 
ferential footing to those who, though 
they might send their traffic on the 
same line, do so in small quantities and 
at irregular intervals. This is in the 
interest of the consumers, which must 
not necessarily be left on one side; and 
I therefore think it is only right to allow 
the Commissioners to take such matters 
into their consideration. We also think 
that preferential rates, in order to secure 
traffic, is a matter which, in the interests 
of the consumer, cannot be left out of 
sight. It must not be forgotten that in this 
country there is hardly a Railway which 
is not, in one form or another, subject 
to the severest competition by sea. 
we are not to allow this competitional 
sea-rate to be taken into consideration, 
two things would follow. In the first 
place, the Railways in many cases would 
not allow such through traffic; they 
would not, in fact, be enabled to carry 
the traffic; and, therefore, that impor- 
tant channel of communication between 
the producer and the consumer would be 
blocked up; while, on the other hand, 
the sea traffic, in the absence of com- 
peting lines, would be left to increase 
its charges. Practically, the consumer 
would, in either case, be placed in a 
worse position for receiving his 
than at the present time. Similarly, the 
producer, at a great distance, would find 
himself utterly excluded from a market 
where he now, at all events, competes 
on fair terms of equality, to the general 
advantage. It must be granted that in 
some of these instances there is a great 
appearance of hardship. When people 
see through traffic carried at a special 
rate, which is not granted to them, 
naturally there is a feeling of hardship 
produced in reference to the granting of 
special rates, and the Government have 
thought it right to give the Commis- 
sioners under the Bill a discretionary 
power. There can be no doubt that the 
first consideration in this matter is to 
be given to the interests of the general 
ublic; and if the words I am here 
ealing with are thought, when the Bill 
is in Committee, not to be sufficiently 
clear or strong to define this object or 
interest, I shall be ready to adopt any 
suggestion to make them clearer. The 
next clause to which I wish to refer is 
the Arbitration Clause, the effect of 
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which will be that any officer, or num- 
ber of officers, of a Railway Company, 
if they feel aggrieved, may complain to 
the Board of ‘Trade; that the Board of 
Trade will make a representation to the 
Company, and the Company will give a 
public explanation, and in that way an 
effort will be made to bring about an 
amicable settlement of the grievance. 
This system has been found to work 
satisfactorily in America and elsewhere, 
and I believe it will be beneficial in this 
country. I must, however, point out 
that the Bill differs in one respect from 
that which was introduced in “ another 
place” last year. In dealing with the 
traffic of the country, the Government 
feel that they cannot leave out the ques- 


If| tion of Canal traffic; and, therefore, 


clauses have been introduced into the Bill 
dealing with various questions affecting 
that trafficandCanalCompanies. Insome 

laces in the country Canal traffic has 
fallen off through special circumstances, 
and cannot be revived; but there are 
many other places were it may be revived 
and encouraged, and where, with proper 
facilities, Canals may be made to serve 
the public interests much more than at 
present, especially in parts of the coun- 
try which are not now adequately served 
by the Railway Companies, That was 
also the view of the strong Joint Com- 
mittee which sat in 1873, and the object 
of this part of the Bill is to give facili- 
ties for the development of Canal traffic 
where it can be revived in the public 
interest. Many of the Canals are held 
by Railway Companies, and it is an evil 
which must be guarded against. The 
Railway Companies have not felt them- 
selves prohibited by the existing law 
from acquiring such a predominating 
interest in the Canal Companies as 
practically to place the Canals under 
the control of the Railways. Therefore, 
we have introduced a clause on the sub- 
ject providing that no Director or officer 
of a Railway Company shall, without 
authority, use, or permit the use, of any 
part of the Company’s funds for the pur- 
pose of acquiring any Canal interest, &c. 
As regards the provisions of the Bill, I 
cannot think that much objection will 
be made to them as to matters of prin- 
ciple. One argument which, however, 
may be used against the Bill is that the 
introduction of such a measure is an 
act of confiscation—that it is dealing 
with property which ought to be held 
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ways derive their rates and Schedules 
as concessions, on the faith of which 
they have invested their money, and 
that, therefore, it will amount to confis- 
cation in altering them adversely. On the 
same grounds, it may besaid that any Bill 
affecting the interests of a Railway Com- 
pany is one of confiscation; but your 
Lordships will hardly think it necessary 
that I should, either on behalf of my- 
self, or those who sit near me, disclaim 
and repudiate any intention of that 
kind, or deny that the Bill before us 
has been introduced with any such ob- 
ject. It is simply based upon an earnest 
desire to remedy a state of affairs which 
has grown up, and which the Govern- 
ment does not think should be continued. 
It can hardly be supposed, for a moment, 
that the Government, in the infancy of 
the Railways, before traffic was developed 
in the slightest degree—before it was 
known or thought to what this great in- 
terest should grow—that, under those 
circumstances, the Government could 
hand over the whole traffic of the coun- 
try to private persons, blind to the ge- 
neral interests, without any power of 
alteration whatever hereafter. Further 
than that, there has been taken, in 
almost every Private Bill that comes be- 
fore Parliament, powers that nothing 
contained in that Bill shall affect the 
provisions of any general Act. If I 
want further evidence, I might cite the 
Standing Order of this House, which 
provides that no ae shall alter 
its maximum rates until a Report of the 
Board of Trade thereupon has been laid 
on the Table of this House. Assuming 
that that Report is not meant to be en- 
tirely valueless, it is clear that there is 
intended to preserve to Parliament that 
general controlling power which I con- 
tend Parliament has never in any way 
given up. But there is another argu- 
ment. It may be said that these powers 
having once been granted ought to be 
regarded as unalterable. But how can 
Railway Companies make use of that 
argument if they come to Parliament 
and ask that their maximum rates should 
be increased? Several Railway Com- 

anies—for instance, the London and 
North Western, the Midland, and two 
smaller ones—have come to Parliament 
with that request. Surely, those who 
have made such claims upon Parliament 
cannot, in any way, conscientiously ob- 
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ject to corresponding claims being put 
forward by traders upon equitable 
ogre to a judicial tribunal. The 

ill, therefore, is not founded upon the 
por of confiscation; but it has 

een framed with an earnest desire to 
remedy, and a belief that it will remedy, 
an unsatisfactory state of affairs that 
has grown up, and that it will terminate 
a controversy between the trading and 
agricultural classes on the one hand, 
and the Railway Companies on the 
other. We hope that by passing this 
Bill, or passing a measure in this direc- 
tion, that Parliament will put an end to 
a state of affairs that cannot continue 
longer with advantage. One word of 
caution, by way of conclusion, I would 
give to the great Companies concerned. 
These are not days in which any 
direct powers—any great monopoly 
can go unquestioned; and certainly the 
changes that have taken place of late 
years have been such that Repre- 
sentatives in ‘another place” are 
brought more distinctly and clearly into 
contact with the wishes and desires 
of those they represent. In such a 
state of affairs it does not seem wise 
that this controversy should be pro- 
longed. I believe, at the present time, 
there are many favourable causes which 
contribute to render the passage of this 
Bill more probable, more sure, than 
would be the case at any other time; 
and I cannot but feel that I am speak- 
ing in the interests of the great Com- 
panies who believe they are affected by 
this Bill, when I say they would be 
wisely persuaded to use the opportunity 
offered them at the present moment for 
a fair settlement founded on justice, and 
calculated to conduce to the prosperity 
of the country. The Bill is not the 
measure of one Party or the other; it 
raises no question of political contro- 
versy. Its general principles have been 
adopted by both sides of the House, and 
in ‘‘ another place” it has been accepted 
with little more than perfunctory oppo- 
sition from the Railway Companies. It 
is true that it is the first measure of the 
kind that has been initiated in your 
Lordships’ House; but circumstances 
seem to render it desirable that it should 
be so introduced, there being an earnest 
desire at present to legislate on this 
matter on the principle of equity and 
justice; and, therefore, I hope this Bill 
may receive a second reading, and, after 
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full and careful consideration, that it 
may emerge as a measure which will be 
at once sound in principle, and one that 
may be worked so as to promote the 
benefit and prosperity of the country. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Stanley of Preston.) 


Lorp BRABOURNE aaid, hehad been 
asked by gentlemen who represented a 
large proportion of the Railway capital 
invested in this country to state their 
views upon this Bill. He accepted 
with titude, on behalf of the Rail- 
way Companies, the word of caution 
which had just been addressed to them ; 
and he could assure their Lordships that 
there was no desire on the part of any 
one in the Railway world to discuss this 
question in anything but a conciliatory 
tone, with a view to arriving at a friendly 
settlement of the disputed points. He 
was happy to think that after what had 
just been said it would not be his duty 
to disabuse their Lordships’ minds of an 
idea, which seemed to prevail in some 
quarters out of doors, that the Railway 
Companies were the natural enemies of 
the public. He imagined that few 
would disagree with him when he said 
that Railway Companies might be fairly 
considered as bodies which had supplied 
a great public want, and that by means 
of private expenditure they had relieved 
this country of a large amount of public 
taxation. If we had applied public 
funds to the construction of railways, it 
could hardly be doubted that during the 
last half-century a great weight of addi- 
tional taxation must have been laid upon 
the people. In that case no one could 
have questioned the legal and moral 
right of Parliament to regulate end con- 
trol all matters of Railway traffic and 
regulation. But when Parliament de- 
liberately determined to trust to private 
subscription and to private enterprise 
for the creation of a Railway system ; it 
followed that legal rights were acquired 
by those who subscribed the capital and 
—— the enterprise; and Parliament 

ecame bound to uphold and support 
the rights it had itself created, and upon 
the faith of which capital had been sub- 
seribed and works of great public utility 
constructed. He did not deny the power 
of Parliament to legislate upon the lines 
of this Bill; but he would urge that in 
considering the details of legislation they 
were bound to keep three things specially 
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in view. The first was that, however 


much we might cry down Railway inves- 
| tors as people who would not have ob- 


tained the privileges they had if things 
had been originally as they were now, 
we were dealing with men who held 
capital which had been subscribed on the 
faith of Acts of Parliament, and who 
had acquired definite legal rights. 
The second was that the average of 
Railway dividends had scarcely reached 
4 per cent, and therefore it could not be 
contended that railway investors had 
made enormous profits, or that they had 
obtained under their Private Acts any- 
thing which had savoured of unfair 
advantage to themselves or which had 
been unduly burdensome to the public. 
The third thing to keep in view was that 
it was the direct interest of every Rail- 
way Company to carry the largest pos- 
sible amount of remunerative traffic, and 
that any Company which by a prohibi- 
tory tariff excluded traffic or offended 
customers must be acting contrary to its 
own interests. The remarks he desired 
to make upon the Bill might be classified 
under three heads. These were—the 
constitution of the Court it was proposed 
to establish ; the parties who were to 
have the right to appear before the 
Court ; and the manner in which Rail- 
way Companies were to be dealt with by 
the Court. The Bill professed to abo- 
lish the present Commission, but so far 
as he could see there was nothing to 
prevent the re-appointment of the same 
Commissioners the day after the Bill 
passed. One of them was a gentleman 
‘experienced in the Law;” another 
had at one period of his life ‘ experi- 
ence in Railway matters;”’ and the 
third was not qualified by any clause in 
the Bill. Moreover, the ex officio Com- 
missioners, who were to be judges, were 
only to be summoned when required by 
the appointed Commissioners, so that 
Railway cases would still be left to the 
discretion of hon. Gentlemen, of whom 
only one need be learned in the Law. 
Why, he would ask, were Railway Com- 
panies to be the only bodies in this coun- 
try who were to have a special tribunal 
appointed to see that they obeyed the 
law? If the cases in which they were 
concerned were of — importance, 
why not appoint two Judges to try them 
as was done in the case of election 
petitions? The Railway Companies 
were desirous of having nothing better, 
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and were entitled to have nothing less, 
than the highest legal tribunals to 
decide whether they were acting legally ; 
and as to the limitation of appeal to 
questions of law, the fact was that in 
these cases questions of law and of fact 
were so inextricably mixed up that it 
was almost impossible to separate them. 
There was no reason why the disputes 
in which Railway Companies were con- 
cerned should be settled by any inferior 
tribunal or with more limited appeal 
than were the disputes of the rest of 
the community. As to the parties who 
were to have a right to appear before 
the Court, it was an old maxim of Eng- 
lish law that a man must have a per- 
sonal grievance before he could summon 
another into a Court of Law. But this 
clause directly controverted that maxim 
and expressly declared that the com- 
plaining authority need not have been 
aggrieved. The only protection which 
the Bill gave toa Company was that of 
a certificate of the Board of Trade that 
the body making a complaint was a 
proper body to make such complaint. 
This was quite an illusory protection. 
Under the present law the Board of 
Trade had to give a certificate that the 
case was a proper case to be brought 
before the Commissioners; but under 
this clause they would discover some 
objection to the constitution or character 
of the body which brought the com- 
plaint; and this, of course, they would 
never do. Then these authorities would 
sometimes have rates to expend to which 
the Railway Companies had largely con- 
tributed, so that they would be fought 
with theirown money. In other cases 
the authorities had no funds. The only 
fair way in which to put this clause was 
to provide: first, that the complaining 
authority should be bound to prove that 
it, or those whom it represented, had 
been aggrieved by the action of the 
Railway Company ; and, secondly, that 
it should give security for its share of 
the costs of the hearing and determina- 
tion of the complaint. There was much 
more to be said on this point, but he 
would leave others to deal with the 
legal aspects of the case. Now, he came 
to the manner in which the Companies 
were to be dealt with before the Court 
and otherwise under the Bill, and he 
wished first to call their Lordships’ 
attention to the Report of the Committee 
which sat in 1882—a Committee which 
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made a very exhaustive inquiry. That 
Committee was composed of 27 members, 
of whom, he believed, only seven were 
Railway Directors. It could not, there- 
fore, be said that the Railway interest 
was over-represented, and especially 
since two draft reports were presented ; 
and that which the Railway representa- 
tives supported was rejected. But when 
the other and more hostile report had 
been considered and thoroughly thrashed 
out, let their Lordships mark what hap- 
pened. On the general issue, the Com- 
mittee returned a verdict acquitting the 
Companies of ‘‘any grave dereliction 
of duty towards the public.” Then, as 
regarded the particular contentions 
urged against the Companies, the most 
important of them broke down and came 
to nothing. One great contention had 
been in favour of equal mileage rates. 
The Committee pointed out that, as re- 
gards the interests of the public no less 
than in that of the Companies, equal 
mileage was impracticable, and its very 
principle was destroyed by the excep- 
tions which its supporters allowed to be 
necessary. As regards terminal charges, 
which were stated to be unjust and ille- 
gal, the Committee reported that, subject 
to publication by the Companies, ter- 
minal charges ought to be recognized. 
As to preferential rates, the Committee 
reported that they were sometimes to 
the advantage and not the disadvantage 
of the public; that they were only ille- 
gal when unjust, and when unjust the 
law already provided a remedy. He 
(Lord Brabourne) could go at much 
greater length into all these points, but 
he mentioned them now only to shew 
that as the complaints upon which le- 
gislation was demanded before the ap- 
pointment of the Committee of 1882 
were proved before that Committee to 
have been greatly exaggerated or alto- 
gether unfounded ; so the defects which 
were sought to be remedied by the 
present Bill might turn out, on investi- 
gation, to be either no defects at all or 
such as might be remedied under the 
existing law. Therefore he submitted 
that the proper course to pursue would 
be to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. As to the clauses, he would 
mention the 9th, which, taken with the 
17th Clause, constituted the Commission 
sole judge on all points contained in the 
special Acts of the Companies. The Com- 
mission would sit as judge and jury, just 
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as the Judges sat in the Courts of Equity. 
Why was the Commission not to be sub- 
ject to appeal similar to the appeals 
against the decisions of the Judges ? No 
doubt the Commission was one of an 
extraordinary character. It cost the 
country about £10,000 a-year in salaries, 
and the average was 18 cases a-year. If 
it were to be a really strong Court, and 
composed of Judges of the High Court, 
he should not object to the limitation of 
the right of appeal; but two out of 
the three Commissioners were to be lay- 
men; and, therefore, he held that it 
would be a monstrous thing to limit the 
right of appeal. The amount of property 
placed under the control of this Com- 
mission was enormous, and he thought 
the Commission ought to be a really 
strong Court in legal knowledge and 
ability, or else the widest right of 
appeal should be given. He came 
next to the 24th clause, which was the 
most important in the Bill. This clause 
proposed calmly to set aside all the Com- 
panies’ special Acts under which they 
had heretofore classified their traffic and 
settled their rates. As far as he could 
read the clause, the Board of Trade had 
the power to reduce the maximum rates 
just as it pleased. The special Acts were 
the charters of the Railway Companies, 
on the strength of which their capital 
had been subscribed. He did not wish 
to say one word against the Board of 
Trade. In the debate in the House of 
Commons last year there was a speaker 
who had said that the Board of Trade 
was a most incompetent tribunal to deal 
with these questions. That speaker was 
Sir R. Assheton Cross. He (Lord Bra- 
bourne) did not agree with that estimate 
of the Board of Trade. In his official 
experience he had known much excellent 
work done by permanent officials, and 
he had no reason to doubt that those of 
the Board of Trade were as good as any 
others. Nor did he believe that any 
President of the Board of Trade would 
seek popularity by urging his subordi- 
nates to a reduction of Railway rates. 
He was ready to believe both the politi- 
cal and permanent element in the Board 
of Trade to be perfectly immaculate and 
entirely capable. But had their Lord- 
ships any idea of the work which this 
clause would impose upon the Board of 
Trade? Many of the Companies had 
some millions of rates, and the work of 
classification and arrangemeat of rates 
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was one of enormous labour. He did 
not seek to appeal to anything so obso- 
lete as the observance of Parliamentary 
faith, but to the practical difficulties 
before them. The rates were settled and 
determined by skilled men, the whole of 
whose time was given to their classifica- 
tion. They had no possible motive for 
injuring the public, and competition had 
shown them that they must cut their 
rates as low as they could in order to 
carry the traffic consistently with the 
traffic being remunerative. Interference 
with those men was very dangerous, and 
could not be successful. He did not say 
there was not room for improvement, 
both in the classification and the rates; 
but if by an arbitrary interference with 
managers of Railways their Lordships 
altered rates sanctioned by Acts of Par- 
liament so as to make traffic unremune- 
rative, they would go very near to the 
ugly word confiscation. It was abso- 
lutely impossible that the officers of the 
Board of Trade, in addition to all their 
other work, could do this work in the 
same efficient way in which it was now 
done by specially trained men, who 
devoted their whole time to its perform- 
ance. But even if they could do so, 
there was an enormous difficulty behind. 
Upon what principle were they to pro- 
ceed? Was it upon that of equal mile- 
age rates? That had been condemned 
by the Committee of 1882. Was it with 
regard to the cost of service? Was it 
with reference to the value of the articles 
carried? Was the existence or non- 
existence of competition to be taken 
into account? No principle was indi- 
cated in the clause, becaus3, in truth, 
there was no one principle of universal 
application in the matter. One principle 
alone could be applied, and that was the 
principle of elasticity, the application of 
which was absolutely necessary to the 
successful administration of Railway 
traffic, and which could only be applied 
by leaving a wide margin of discretion 
to those most capable men who now 
acted as Railway managers. He would 

int out, moreover, that not only did 

ailway Companies very rarely c. 
their maximum rates, but the whole 
tendency of recent years had been to- 
wards reduction—competition with other 
Companies and with water traffic having 
secured to the public the advantage of 
low rates. Any action of the Board of 
Trade which would make traffic unre- 
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munerative would recoil upon the public. 
In Section 7 of Clause 24 it was provided 
that when the Railway Companies and 
the Board of Trade had failed to come to 
an agreement, a report should be made 
to Parliament, and the Board of Trade 
might bring forward a Provisional Order 
to force their views upon the Railway 
Company. The Railway Companies 
would very much prefer that matters 
should not be brought to that pitch, be- 
cause, in the case of a Provisional Order 
brought forward by a Government De- 
partment, there would be very little 
chance of resistance. He (Lord Bra- 
bourne) believed that if the Railway 
Companies were given time and oppor- 
tunity, very few of those questions would 
remain unsettled. He did not wish to 
deprecate the friendly interference of the 
Board of Trade, but arbitrary interfer- 
ence would only lead to misfortune and 
confusion. By Clause 27, any person 
who fancied himself oppressed or treated 
unreasonably, might complain to the 
Board of Trade. There were a great 
many unreasonable persons who fancied 
themselves oppressed, and who now 
came to the Railway Companies and 
had their grievances settled in a quiet 
way. But now it was proposed that the 
Board of Trade should hear their com- 
plaints, and, what was worse, might 
appoint and pay any other person to 
receive communications upon the matter. 
The Board of Trade was but human after 
all, and there would always be plenty of 
people anxious for such a job, whom 
they would be urged to appoint. He 
thought that nothing but mischief would 
result from such a provision, and the 
trouble which would be given to the 
Railway Companies by this clause could 
hardly be conceived by those who were 
unacquainted with the practical working 
of those Companies. All that the Rail- 
way Companies desired was to be allowed 
to settle their own differences with their 
own customers; and, if they acted ille- 
gally, those customers had their remedy 
at law. As to the complaint that indi- 
viduals could not contend against the 
long purse of a corporation such asa 
Railway Company, that would apply to 
all other corporate bodies, and there 
could be no reason why Railway Com- 
panies should be subjected to a special 
law more than any other bodies of the 
same nature. Clause 28 provided for 
what was practically an unlimited power 
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to order returns from the Railway Com- 
panies. The returns now asked for by 
the Board of Trade imposed a great 
deal of labour on the staff of the Com- 

anies, and this further demand would 

e attended with great inconvenience. 
Clause 29 contained Provisions of a 
most extraordinary character; it pro- 
vided that at every station of every 
Company there should be placed cer- 
tain lists of their rates. There was 
one Company, whose terminus was in 
London, which required no less than 
1,500 books to keep its various rates. 
The effect of this clause would be that 
at each of the 670 stations on this Rail- 
way there would have to be a copy of its 
books, and upwards of 1,000,000 books 
would be required to comply with this 
clause, the information contained in 
which would never be of the slightest 
usetoanyone. The Railway Companies 
were at present compelled to supply all 
persons desiring to use the railway with 
the information they required, and, on 
proper notice, to show how their rates 
were divided, and what was the propor- 
tion which was a ‘‘terminalcharge.” With 
regard tothe general objects and nature 
of the Bill, it appeared to him that the 
principle underlying it was the interfer- 
ence by the State with one of the greatest 
industrial undertakings of the country. 
No such interference could take place 
without running grave and serious risks. 
If their Lordships impeded commerce, 
fettered trade, and imposed shackles 
upon industrial enterprise, they struck 
at the root of that freedom of action 
which was the life and soul of industrial 
success, As regarded success in an in- 
dustrial enterprize, whether it was the 
maintenance and management of a Rail- 
way, the business of a shipowner, or 
that of a merchant, success was more 
likely to be achieved by the free action 
of those men who were trained to the 
business, and whose interest lay in its 
development, than by the hard-and-fast 
rule of Government regulations or the 
restrictive supervision of a Government 
Department. But here there was some- 
thing more in question than mere 
commercial success. The power of 
State interference was one which their 
Lordships would always regard with 
jealousy ; but their jealousy would be 
increased when that interference took 
the form of encroachment upon legal 
rights. That was a dangerous principle, 
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which might lead to grave and serious 
results. Up to the present time, when- 
ever any sound commercial undertaking 
had been projected in this country, there 
had been no want of capital to carry it 
out. This had been the case because 
the public had confidence—they believed 
that Parliamentary faith would be kept ; 
they had had some rude lessons in recent 
years as to Parliamentary faith and the 
reliance to be placed upon Parliamentary 
enactments. But if these lessons were 
to be carried further: if people were 
taught that the conditions on which they 
were to subscribe, and those upon which 
they had subscribed their capital, were to 
be set aside at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity, for the sake of gaining popu- 
larity, the supply of capital might be con- 
siderably diminished. Moreover, if 
they impeded trade enterprise by re- 
strictive legislation, it would not be 
long before those classes who lived 
by manual labour would rise up against 
that class of legislation which restricted 
the supply of one great class of em- 
ployment, they would have to reckon 
with other classes also. If by that 
legislation the railway interest was going 
to be attacked, he wanted to know 
whether their Lordships were going to 
give any consideration to the claims of 
the Railway shareholders. It always 
seemed to be forgotten that it was not 
the well-paid chairman, or the holders of 
debenture and guaranteed stock, but the 
holders of ordinary stock, who suffered 
from any diminution in the earnings of 
the Railway—and they had a right to 
complain if their legal security was 
diminished, and if they were robbed by 
legislation of the dividends which they 
would otherwise have received. It 
should be remembered that out of 
£800,000,000 of money invested in Rail- 
ways, something less than £300,000,000 
was in the hands of ordinary share- 
holders, upon whom the diminution in 
profits would exclusively fall. There re- 
mained yet another and still more im- 

rtant class with whom they would 
fave to reckon. If any noble Lord 
would look into the complaints made 
against Railway Companies, he would 
find that they were not of overcharges 
upon the persons complaining, but they 
were made, for the most part, by traders, 
because they alleged the charge upon 
the goods of somebody else was too low, 
and that this somebody else was thus 
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enabled to compete with them on equal 
terms in the market. There was an- 
other aspect to this question. If they 
were going to tamper with Railway rates 
in the interest, or supposed interest, of 
traders, they would limit competition 
and restrict the area from which supplies 
were brought into the market, and it 
would not be long before consumers 
lifted up their voices against the rise of 
prices which would ensue. A great deal 
was said about the Railway Companies 
enjoying a monopoly. They were mono- 
polists only in the sense that they had 
provided a better, more convenient, and 
a cheaper method of transit than others, 
and had thus driven other carriers out of 
the field as far as long routes were con- 
cerned. Their very excellence was now 
used as a weapon against them. More- 
over, there was scarcely a line anywhere 
at the present moment to which there 
was not some competition either by 
another line or by water. Railway Com- 
panies frequently incurred a large ex- 
penditure, and then in a few years 
Parliament let in a competing company 
which rendered all their expenditure un- 
productive. Therefore Railway Com- 
panies had no real monopoly—only a 
restricted monopoly, regulated by Act of 
Parliament, and used in the interest and 
for the advantage of the public. It 
might be said that because he had criti- 
cized some of the details of this measure 
he ought to move its rejection. That by 
no means followed. Railway Companies 
had no quarrel with traders, and as sen- 
sible men only desired to see this subject 
dealt with in a sensible manner. Still 
less had they any quarrel with the 
public, whose servants they were and 
whom they desired to please. They knew 
that there had been a demand from the 
public for Railway legislation, and they 
could not shut their eyes to the fact that 
three Governments had proposed legisla- 
tion. Railway Companies were perfectly 
ready to remedy any complaints that 
might be well founded and to use their 
best endeavours to satisfy the public. 
There were remedies for certain defects 
which the Companies were anxious for. 
That they readily admitted. The classifi- 
cation of goods was, in a great measure, 
obscure and obsolete, and Railway Com- 
panies were as desirous as anyone else 
for its revision. The uniformity of rates 
was, no doubt, a delicate and difficult 
subject, but, wherever possible, Com- 
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panies had no objection, in all cases 
where it could be done without sacrifice 
of their shareholders’ rights, to rates 
being dealt with. The consolidation of 
statutes was also desirable, and the 
Companies were most willing to promote 
it. Moreover, as to terminal charges, 
they were ready to simplify the matter 
and make it as clear as possible to the 
ublic. There were many points in the 
ill which would be much better dis- 
cussed before a Select Committee than 
in the Whole House. He believed it 
would be found that those who repre- 
sented Railway Companies were most 
anxious and desirous to give every pos- 
sible assistance in the promotion of the 
legislative settlement of all disputed 
points. What the Railway Companies 
did object to was that they should be 
continually harassed by unfounded com- 
plaints and prejudiced by extravagant 
statements which had been again and 
again refuted. They asked, within the 
limits given them by the Acts of Parlia- 
ment controlling them, to be allowed the 
freedom to act as they chose and not to 
be interfered with in the management 
of their own business; above all, they 
asked not to be continually exposed to 
harassing legislation and vexatious 
enactments, which would have no other 
effect in the long run than that of retard- 
ing the development of the industry and 
resources and of restricting the pros- 
perity of the country; while at the same 
time they inflicted undeserved injury on 
men who had subscribed their money to 
carry out these great undertakings in 
full reliance on the good faith, honour 
and justice of the British Parliament. 
Lorp HENNIKER said, he had 
taken a great interest in this question, 
and for some time had been Chair- 
man of a Committee which repre- 
sented all sides of politics. This was 
no Party question. The Committee con- 
sisted of Members of their Lordships’ 
House, Members of the House of Com- 
mons, and agriculturists and traders 
from all parts of the country. He be- 
lieved that all the important Corpora- 
tions, the Chambers of Agriculture and 
Commerce, and Trade Societies were 
represented upon it. He, therefore, 
thought he might claim to speak with 
more authority than his own individual 
opinion could possibly command. The 
policy of the Committee had beenthrough- 
out in no way to be vindictive against the 
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Railway Companies, as they were fully 
aware of all the country owed them, 
and not to ask for anything which they 
did not consider reasonable and right. 
He was glad to find his noble Friend 
(Lord Brabourne) had spoken in a way 
which showed he was quite ready to deal 
with the question in a conciliatory spirit. 
He could assure him that his Com- 
mittee fully reciprocated this feeling. 
It was the policy of some people to ask 
for a great deal more than they wanted. 
This practice his Committee had thrown 
aside. They thought the question one 
of great importance, and they were pre- 
pared to stick to their proposals as far as 
they were able. First of all, he (Lord 
Henniker) must thank the Government 
for their attempt to deal with this ques- 
tion, and particularly his noble Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Lord Stanley of Preston). A measure 
brought in by a responsible Government 
was what was wanted ; and he personally 
hoped his noble Friend might be suc- 
cessful in passing a measure which 
was much needed, and would, in theso 
distressed times, be welcomed by agri- 
culturists and traders, and, he hoped, 
would be for the benefit of the Railway 
Companies. He (Lord Henniker) would 
not attempt to go into the details of the 
Bill, but he would touch merely on some 
of the main points. He hoped the Bill 
would pass a second reading, and details 
could then be gone into in Committee. 
The first point he wished to call atten- 
tion to was the composition of the Rail- 
way Commission. The great ca 
here was that its composition should be 
strong, and easily available to suitors. 
As to the strength of the proposed Com- 
mission, he hoped it would be strong, as 
it stood in the Bill. Last year the traders 
thought—and he agreed with them— 
that the appointment of a Judge as Chief 
Commissioner would not be desirable, 
but that the present Court, with more 
power, would be best. However, the 
proposal made in this year’s Bill was 
not at all the same, and he had no ob- 
jection to make to the composition of the 
Court. The Railway Companies, no 
doubt, wished for a Judge as First Com- 
missioner. In the proposal made in the 
Bill, the Railway Companies had all 
they wished for in every important case, 
and the Committee had no objection to 
make to this. As to the Commission 
being easily available, he had been 
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always anxious that, whatever the law 
was, it should be as little as possible 
Judge-made law, with proper latitude 
—not tying down the Commission too 
much—that certain rules should be laid 
down, as far as they could be, for the 
guidance of the Commission and the 
Court of Appeal. When in Committee 
on the Bill, this could be considered. 
His noble Friend (Lord Brabourne) 
asked why the Railway Companies 
should have a special Court at all, and 
not be dealt with like other litigants. 
He might remind him that the Act of 
1873 was brought in because the ordi- 
nary Courts were unable to deal with 
these Railway questions satisfactorily. 
The Railway Companies prided them- 
selves on the fact that very few cases 
eame before the Commissioners; but 
was not this often from the fact that the 
Court, as at present constituted, was 
not easily available? The Railway 
Companies held the purse strings, 
here as well as in appeals, and traders 
were too much handicapped to be able 
to hold their own. For this reason 
he hoped Sub-sections 3, 4, and 5 of 
Clause 17 would be altered. This Clause 
gave an appeal from the Commissioners 


to a higher Court, and, by leave, from! 


the higher Court to the House of Lords. 
Surely if the Commission Court was a 
strong one, one appeal—of course, on 
questions of law only, and that by leave 
of the Commission—would be quite suffi- 
cient. There was already a Judge on 
important occasions, and to multiply 
appeals was only to cause unnecessary 
expense, and, he thought, unnecessary 
pressure on traders. Again, he hoped 
there would be only one Court of Appeal 
for the whole country. If they had one 
decision in England, one in Scotland, 
and one in Ireland, there would be no 
uniformity in railway policy. What he 
had said as to the traders being handi- 
capped by the superior power of the 
Railway Companies would apply to sub- 
Section 8 of Clause 24, where there was 
a reference to a Select Committee. This 
proposal was popular even in a more 
extended form in some quarters. His 
noble Friend who had spoken iast had 
suggested the reference of this Bill 
itself to a Select Committee; but 
the traders were often greatly handi- 
capped on Select Committees. Railway 
experts were the witnesses, and many of 
their Lordships knew what this meant. 
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He would on to Clause 24, which 
was the point of controversy last year. 
The Railway Companies ed of con- 
fiscation of their property then, and they 
did the same now, saying they relied on 
their old Acts. At all events, the Com- 
mittee over which he presided were not 
in favour of anything of the kind. They 
were many of them shareholders in rail- 
ways, and they would hardly wish to 
confiscate their own prey. How- 
ever, he would pass this rather unfair 
contention by. Clause 24—it was Clause 
24 of the Bill of last year too—was im- 
proved as far as the Railway Companies 
were concerned, and for the traders as 
well. Uncertainty must ruin every 
trade. In last year’s Bill the question 
of classification could have been re- 
opened at any time. This point he held 
to be one of great importance, both for 
the Railways and the traders. They 
wanted as much certainty as possible in 
any arrangement made, but if Clause 24 
was looked at this year, what prospect 
was there of any immediate settlement ? 
A year was to be first given to the Rail- 
way Companies to send in their proposals 
as to classification ; then a clear Session 
if there was no agreement. The Rail- 
way Companies looked on the clause as 
confiscatory. Surely this position would 
hardly lead to a satisfactory or a speedy 
solution of the question. The Railway 
Companies prepared a schedule of rates 
in 1885; there was all the help to be 
given by Government experts, traders, 
by the guide of the Clearing House 
rates, and so on, at once available. In 
fact, there was no insurmountable diffi- 
culty in coming to an immediate settle- 
ment of the classification of rates. He 
held strongly to the opinion which he had 
often expressed, that a small Commission 
would deal far more satisfactorily with 
this question than it could be dealt with 
in any other way. The Committee over 
which he presided were of this opinion, 
and he pressed this upon Mr. Mundella 
last year. The Commission could be 
formed more or less of experts; and he 
thought if Clause 24 were taken out 
and a Commission appointed, with a pro- 
vision that a Bill should be brought in 
within a year to carry out their Report, 
that the question would be settled with- 
out much difficulty, or delay, or half 
the trouble which the 24th Clause as it 
stood would cause. Last year his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Barclay) proposed that the 
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Commissioners should deal with classifi- 
cation, with assessors. He confessed he 
objected to this now, as he should like 
to see a general Bill passed, and the 
Commission get to work at once to make 
the Act really effective. To give them 
the work of classification of rates as well 
as their own duties would delay them in 
carrying out the general Act. Should 
the small Commission he suggested be 
appointed, it could set to work at once, 
and they would have some prospect of 
a speedy solution of the question, as well 
as a prospect of the general Act being 
put into working order without delay. 
There was no reason to delay the Bill 
for classification. This could be done 
afterwards as well as now, if there was 
a guarantee in the Bill that classifica- 
tion would follow. Should he (Lord 
Henniker) find his views eee he 
should be prepared to move the omission 
of Clause 24, and to bring up an Amend- 
ment to carry out the proposal he made 
for the consideration of the House. It 
would perhaps be convenient to touch 
here on the question of terminals, al- 
though the definition to which he wished 
to refer was in Clause 43. This defini- 
tion was the same as in the Bill of last 
year, and the Committee strongly ob- 
jected to this. The Committee thought 
it too wide. This point—that of terminal 
charges not — included in maximum 
rates—was one of the greatest grievances 
they had; and the position on this part 
of the question was far more strained 
than it was two years ago when he 
brought the question before the Hous . 
There were then nine Bills brought in 
by the Railway Companies, which gave 
a new classification of rates; there was 
strong opposition to them, and they 
were withdrawn. The Railways then 
went to a Court of Law, and in June, 
1885, obtained a decision in their favour 
—that was, to charge terminals over 
and above the maximum rates. The 
Railway Companies talked of their old 
Acts, which to alter was confiscation ; 
but they did not doubt about going to 
a Court of Law to upset the whole of the 
railway legislation which had hitherto 
prevailed, and against every decision 
which had been given by the Railway 
Commission and every other Court of 
Law, that terminals should be included 
in the maximum rates with very few 
exceptions. The position was therefore 


far more unsatisfactory than it was, par-— 
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ticularly as the last decision made it im- 
— to appeal, reversing all former 

ecisions—as the Judicature Act of 1873 
was passed on August 5 of that year, 
and came into force at once. Whereas 
the Railway Regulation Act of the same 
year was passed on July 21, and did 
not come into force till September. 
To make the matter clear, the opera- 
tion of the Judicature Act was post- 
poned till November 1, 1875, but be- 
eame an Act of Parliament on August 
5, 1873. The 45th clause allowed an 
appeal from the inferior Courts then 
existing. The Railway Commission 
was not in legal existence till Septem- 
ber, 1873, so although one Court was 
at work before the other, the result 
was that an appeal—which the Judges 
of the Divisional Court said they would 
gladly grant if they could—was impos- 
sible, and this was about the only in- 
stance in which an appeal could not be 
given. This might be thought incon- 
sistent after what he had said about 
appeals; but their Lordships must re- 
collect that he was dealing with the 
existing law, and what was fair for one 
side was fair for the other. The Rail- 
ways had the advantage here. Under 
these circumstances, he should have 
been glad of some more distinct dealing 
with the question, and a better defini- 
tion of terminals in a Government mea- 
sure. A Railway could not work its 
line without stations, and so on; and 
again, the present maximum rates were 
fixed, as a rule, on the understanding 
that they should include terminals. If 
this was correct, as he thought it was; 
if terminals were to be charged extra 
for the first time in Railway legislation, 
the whole question of maximum rates 
should be reconsidered, and probably 
reduced rather than increased, as was 
proposed in nearly every instance in the 
nine Bills of 1885. The Railways said 
they did not ever charge their maximum 
rates. Why, then, raise them? They 
thought this question one of great im- 

rtance, and it was one which he hoped 

is noble Friend would again consider 
most carefully. As to preference rates, 
he was aware this was a difficult and 
delicate matter. It was quite unneces- 
sary to quote instances of this; how to 
deal with it was the question. His 
Committee strongly objected to Sub- 
section 2 of Clause 25, which laid down 
that Railways might be allowed to plead 
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that they could only secure traffic by 
giving preference rates. This was the 
only way in which Railways could justify 
preference rates, and this sub-section 
would tell most strongly to prevent a 
satisfactory settlement if it remained in 
the Bill. Although a settlement was 
much desired, he felt sure that those 
interested would rather have no Bill 
passed than one with this provision in 
it. Why should a rule be laid down in 
favour of the Railway Companies and 
no rules in favour of the trader? The 
traders had many points on which they 
could complain; but at the outset the 
one point most clearly laid down was 
the only one on which the Railways 
could rely. It might be said that the 
traders had their protection in Sub- 
section 1; but the traders were the 
weaker party, and such a provision 
must tell against them. He hoped this 
part of the question would be recon- 
sidered by his noble Friend, and that, 
at all events, Sub-section 2 of Clause 25 
would be omitted. Clause 26 his Com- 
mittee thought unnecessary, and likely 
to mislead. He had touched on some 
of the important points in the Bill; but 
although his remarks were in the na- 
ture of strong criticisms, he trusted his 
noble Friend would understand that he 
was anxious to give him any support he 
could personally in the difficult task he 
had undertaken ; that there was a great 
deal in the Bill for which he had no- 
thing but praise, and that he was sure 
the Committee over which he presided 
had but one wish, and that was to bring 
this question, if possible, to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, and to give any assist- 
ance they could in that direction. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he did 
not intend to oppose the second reading 
—in the first place, because it would 
be perfectly useless, as their Lordships 
would no doubt read it a second time; 
and in the next place, because it was a 
Bill with many miscellaneous provisions, 
some of which might be good; and it was 
brought in under auspices and intro- 
duced in such a way as to disarm op- 
position. There was one matter on which, 
though they would have an opportunity 
of referring to it in Committee, he should 
like to say a few words, especially after 
the argument which had been used in 
relation to it. The shareholders of this 
country had subscribed £800,000,000 
for making Railways, and they had done 
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so upon the faith of a bargain made 
with the State, made with thé public, 
made, at least, with Parliament, that 
they should have the right te make 
certain charges. It was now proposed 
to take this right from them, not in 
so many words, because they were at 
liberty to diminish their own rates. But 
if the rates they proposed were not 
sanctioned by the Board of Trade, the 
Board of Trade might suggest other 
rates which certainly would not be 
larger—and which might be consider- 
ably smaller—and then the Board of 
Trade would bring their proposition to 
Parliament, and if sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment the rates which the Companies had 
at present would be taken from them. 
He did not deny the power of Parlia- 
ment to do this. Parliament was omni- 
potent ; it might take an acre from every 
ten their Lordships held, and reduce 
3 per cents to 2}. But he entirely de- 
nied that Parliament had reserved to 
itself as part of the bargain the right 
to do so. He wholly denied the validity 
of the argument presented in support of 
such alleged right. That argument was 
that in modern Railway Acts there was 
a clause that nothing therein contained 
should be deemed to exempt railways 
from the provisions of any general 
Railway Act now in force, or which 
might hereafter be passed, or from any 
revision of rates and charges authorized 
by such Acts. But what the Railway 
Companies relied on was nothing in 
the particular Act which contained 
that clause, but upon the Act which 
gave them the right originally to make 
those charges. That clause, in modern 
Acts, came into existence by virtue of 
their Lordships’ Standing Order, and 
the first time this Standing Order ap- 
— was in 1844. From that time 
own to the present this clause had 
always been introduced into Acts of 
Parliament which gave power to Com- 
panies to make branches. By an Act 
of 1844 it was provided that when any 
future Company—not one of the old 
Companies—was earning more than 10 
per cent there might be a reduced rate 
of tolls, but that that reduction should 
be accompanied with a guarantee that if 
that reduced rate did not produce 10 per 
cent the Treasury should make up the 
difference. It was further provided 
that such reduced scale should not be 
again revised otherwise than with the 
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consent of the Railway Company for 21 
years. That was thought to be the fair 
and legitimate way of dealing with 
Railway Companies at that time. He 
had no doubt that it was to prevent new 
Companies saying they were not within 
this Act of Parliament because they 
came into existence after it was passed, 
and therefore their new Act being sub- 
sequent to the general Act, repealed 
it. It was to preclude such an ar- 
gument as this, doubtless, that the 
Standing Order was made which pro- 
vided that every Railway Bill passed 
after that date should contain the 
clause that nothing in the Act should 
exclude a revision of the maximum 
tolls. tBut the clause did not bear 
the interpretation which the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley of Preston) had put upon 
it; he said so confidently, speaking as a 
lawyer. The Bill introduced by the noble 
Lord was a proposal to interfere with 
rights for which the Railway Com- 
panies had bargained, and for which 
the shareholders had subscribed their 
money. Was it conceivable that those 
people would have been foolish enough 
to subscribe the amount they did 
if they had known that the tolls which 
they bargained for could be reduced ? 
The matter was one of great impor- 
tance not only to the Railway Com- 
panies and the shareholders, but gene- 
rally. He was not going to talk of 
plunder or confiscation, for he was 
sure there was no such idea in the mind 
of the noble Lord who introduced the 
Bill. An expression was very often used 
in the present day that ‘there was 
plunder in the air;” and he would ask 
their Lordships not to set an example of 
lightly taking away from people rights 
to which they were clearly entitled. 
Land was to be nationalized ; leaseholds 
were to be enfranchised ; copyholds were 
to be enfranchised; or the landlord 
was to forfeit his interest. The Tithe 
Question was to be settled again, and 
other rights were to be interfered with ; 
and he (Lord Bramwell) would ask their 
Lordships carefully to consider whether 
they would not by this Bill be taking 
away from the Railway shareholders that 
which they had purchased, which un- 
questionably belonged to them. He had 
been told by one, than whom there was 
no higher authority, that the difficulty 
in raising capital was on account of the 
general distrust that existed. There 
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was scarcely a thing or an interest 
which was not now assailed with the 
object of taking from it rights that the 
law had given. Their Lordships might 
suppose that he had some interest in 
the matter. Yes, he was a Railway 
shareholder, though only a small one. 
His personal interest in the question was 
small; he was provided for as long as 
he lived; and before this scheme was 
brought into operation he should po 
bably be provided for in another way 
He was chiefly interested in the matter 
in the way that thousands of other per- 
sons were; he and they wished to make 
safe provision for those who came after 
them; but this Bill made railway pro- 
perty unsafe. He believed the Bill to be 
an unjustifiable attack on the rights 
of Railway shareholders. There were 
many other observations he might make 
on the Bill. For instance, why should 
the Railway Companies be referred by 
the Bill to a tribunal inferior to those 
which existed for other matters. The 
magnitude of the questions which arose 
was an argument in favour of having 
the best possible tribunal, Why, if 
there was a mistaken decision on matter 
of fact, should it be as it is in the ordi- 
nary Courts of Law the subject of 
any appeal. He believed, however, 
it was impossible that a Committee of 
the Whole House could properly deal 
with all the questions that were raised 
by the Bill, and, therefore, that it 
must be considered by a Select Oom- 
mittee. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, it was not 
convenient to discuss the details of the 
Bill at the present stage ; but he desired 
to criticize one or two alterations which 
had been made in the Bill since last 
year, and which it was desirable should 
be more fully explained than they had 
been. As to the argument of his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Bramwell) 
that the Railways did not possess a 
monopoly, it appeared to him that they 
did possess a considerable monopoly, 
because the Railways had been con- 
structed under special facilities which 
were given to the CUompanies, and 
which were not given to any other of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. In the compul- 
sory taking of land for the making of 
lines, no one could compete with the 
Companies. Parliament had therefore 
given them a monopoly, and that mono- 
poly could be destroyed only by a'low- 
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ing anyone else to do what they had 
done, which was not a practicable re- 
medy. In these circumstances there 
might be interferences with the Rail- 
way Companies in the carrying on of 
their business which would be justi- 
fiable, while they would not be justi- 
fiable in the case of those upon whom 
Parliament had conferred no special 
rights. On the other hand, it would be 
unjust that money had been subscribed 
for the construction of railways on the 
faith that Companies had power to take 
certain tolls. These could not be re- 
vised simply in the interest of the 
traders without involving that confis- 
cation which the traders themselves did 
not desire. He objected to the change 
in the constitution of the Court, and 
though that change had been supported 
by the noble Lord opposite who repre- 
sented the traders (Lord Henniker), he 
did not regard it as in any sense a 
change for the better. He could under- 
stand a desire on the part of traders to 
have a tribunal which should disregard 
law altogether and determine questions 
on abstract principles of justice, and 
against whose decisions there should be 
no appeal. That would be an intelli- 
gible proceeding. But if questions of 
law were to be determined upon legal 
principles, he should have supposed 
that a tribunal presided over by the 
best lawyer available, would be even 
better for the traders than it would be 
for the Railway Companies. The better 
the tribunal from which you started the 
less likely was it that there would be 
appeals. He was at a loss to under- 
stand why a Court should be preferred 
that was presided over by a presumably 
inferior lawyer. As the Railway Com- 
missioners had sat only from 20 to 30 
days a-year, there was apparently no 
room for the separation of the more im- 
— from the less important cases. 
f the opinion of the legal Commis- 
sioner was to be set aside by the opi- 
nions of two laymen, nothing could be 
more likely to provoke a number of 
appeals against the decisions of the 
Commissioners. On the whole, he 
thought a better tribunal would be ob- 
tained by reverting to the proposals of 
the Bill of last year, for they would 
only by the present proposal be multi- 
plying appeals ok giving general 
dissatisfaction. As to Clause 24, he 
thought there was something in the 
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drafting of it that rendered it unin- 
telligible ; certainly it was obscure. It 
had been suggested that the Bill should 
be referred to a Select Committee; but 
he hoped it would be a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses, so that there 
might be only one Inquiry. There was, 
he noticed, a considerable change in the 
Bill as to undue preference, and he 
wished to have an explanation as to the 
omission of the word “ mileage.’”’ The 
Bill gave the Commission considerable 
powers, which the Commission, he had 
no doubt, would use with advantage to 
the parties concerned, and that was the 
spirit in which the matter ought to be 
dealt with. 

Lorpv GRIMTHORPE said, he wished 
to supplement the argument of his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Bramwell) 
about this Act and the Standing Order 
of 1844. The Act provided that the 
State might buy future railways for 25 
times the average profits of three years, 
and might reduce rates when those 
profits had reached 10 per cent, but 
must guarantee the Companies against 
any loss thereby. The Standing Order 
guarded against future Railway Com- 
panies thereafter slipping any words 
into their special Acts to interfere with 
that revision. And now we are asked 
to believe that Parliament was so absurd 
as to pass an Act for revision with a 
guarantee on reaching 10 per cent, and, 
at the same time, to provide for revision 
without a guarantee while the average 
dividend is not half of 10 per cent; and 
also to believe that shareholders have 
been such fools as to go on finding 
money all these years with an unlimited 
power of reducing rates hanging over 
their heads. He had read in some 
newspaper last year that some Board 
of Trade official said that he had always 
intended the revising words to have the 
effect the noble Lord (Lord Stanley of 
Preston) now said they had. If he did 
he had played a trick not unknown to 
lawyers—namely, trying to get an ad- 
vantage by putting in vague words not 
calculated to excite alarm; which trick 
almost always failed, because Judgesheld 
that rights and property are not to be 
taken away by obscure words. There had 
been complaints against the Railway 
Companies as long as he could remember 
—certainly since 1846. There was aCom- 
mittee in 1853 which produced the Card- 
well Act, and then there was a Committee 
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in 1865-6-7, and there was a Joint 
Committee of both Houses in 1872. 
After that was the Committee to which 
his noble Friend (Lord Brabourne) re- 
ferred, which produced a great volume 
of evidence. The grievances of 69 wit- 
nesses against the Railway Companies 
were heard, and six witnesses on the part 
of the Railway Companies gave evidence. 
If anybody in the world might be ex- 
pected to suggest a Bill of this nature, 
giving the Board of Trade power to re- 
duce rates, surely it would be a Commit- 
tee who had been so engaged. But that 
Committee said not a word to that effect. 
The Duke of Devonshire’s Commission of 
1865-6-7 was specially appointed to con- 
sider the question of the purchase of 
Railways. If they could have found 
the means of purchasing the Railways 
cheaper than on the terms prescribed in 
1844, they were the Commission to do 
it; but if anybody would take the 
trouble to read their Report he would 
find that they said it was impossible 
to do so, because of the terms of the 
Act of 1844 ; in other words, it said that 
the Railway shareholders who found the 
money knew that it could not be taken 
away except by mere confiscation, con- 
trary to the Act and Standing Order of 
1844. The fact was that from 1844 
down to last year no one ever dreamt 
that Parliament had a right to revise 
rates. Not even Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Bill did that. The noble Lord therefore 
had to make out that it was good faith to 
reverse the understanding of 42 years 
and the Report of Mr. Gladstone, who 
introduced the Act of 1844, and used 
the most solemn words about the im- 
portance of doing nothing that would 
even have the appearance of a breach 
of Parliamentary faith. The noble 
Lord might be a clever man, but he was 
not clever enough to do that. The 
Joint Committee of 1872 had the same 
thing to deal with; but the Act of 1844 
stood in the way again, and this hap- 
pened over and over again. By Clause 
11 of the Bill, the Board of Trade, 
through the Railway Commissioners, or 
the Board of Trade without the Railway 
Commissioners, might order any Com- 
pany to spend any sum of money which 
they like to pronounce necessary for the 
public convenience and interests. This 
extraordinary power was now proposed to 
be given for the first time, and he asked 
their Lordships to consider to what this 
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might lead. They might order Com- 
panies to spend hundreds of thousands 
of pounds without a penny of profit for 
it. And that is not even a question of 
law, on which alone the Bill allows an 
appeal. Anything more ruinous to 
shareholders could not be imagined. 
Parliament had but to revise Railway 
rates with the object of reducing them 


to such a point that the State might 
acquire the Railways at an almost nomi- 
nal price. Were their Lordships aware 


of the amount of money that some of 
the Railway Companies had spent on 
their stations? He had a station in 
his mind where there was consider- 
able inconvenience owing to a level 
crossing. It was a station used by eight 
Railway Companies. The problem of 
getting rid of the level crossing had 
never been solved yet, because of the 
enormous cost which would be required. 
It could not be done without the waste 
of an unknown sum of money, and yet 
the Railway Commissioners might order 
this expense, saying it was extremely 
convenient for the public to make the 
alteration. A Commission of three gentle- 
men—conrtaining a gentleman of legal ex- 
perience, another of railway experience, 
and another of no experience—might 
order a Railway Company to spend that 
money. The net profits of Railway 
Companies, taking off working expenses, 
were only 47 per cent of the gross earn- 
ings. The ordinary shareholders held 
37 per cent of the whole capital, and 
the net income was 0°47 of the gross. If - 
they multiplied the 0°37 by the 0°47 
they would find that every penny they 
took off the gross income of the Com- 
pany, to give it to their customers, as 
the Duke of Devonshire’s Commission 
said, as near as possible sixpence was 
taken off the ordinary shareholders. As 
to the Commission, the common pick- 
pockets and burglars have a right to be 
tried by the best Judge in England, and 
a woman with an action for breach of 
romise could appeal through all the 
urts on points of law. By the Bill 
the Railway Companies were treated 
throughout as hostes humani generis. It 
had been said that a strong Court was 
wanted. Yes; one strong enough to 
override law and justice, and do what- 
ever they think will be popular, or 
which the customers of Railways are 
pleased to think fair, as the noble Lord 
(Lord Henniker) said. In this Bill every 
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possible presumption was made against 
the Railway Companies. His noble 
Friend (Lord Brabourne) had spoken 
on behalf of the Directors; he (Lord 
Grimthorpe) was afraid that the brevity 
of his remarks might not be altogether 
satisfactory to the Railway Defence As- 
sociation, of which he was made Presi- 
dent some years ago. That Association 
was called iuto existence because the 
shareholders generally found that they 
could not trust the Directors to act for 
them collectively. Each Chairman and 
each Manager—who generally managed 
the Chairman, and had a fixed salary 
for it—looked after his own interest. 
If they could so go to the Board of 
Trade and get some nice little thing 
for their own Company they would 
sacrifice everybody else. This was not 
his opinion only, because the Committee 
of 1872 said just the same thing. They 
said that Railway shareholders were 
practically sheep, without any real con- 
trol over their managers, to whose specu- 
lations, ambition, and passions the Com- 
mittee attributed a great deal of the past 
misfortunes of shareholders. At that 
late hour he would say no more, but 
hoped that the remarks of his two noble 
Friends (Lords Brabourne and Bram- 
well), if not his own, would make a due 
impression on the Government, and 
show them the real nature of this Bill. 
Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he could not agree that the Railway 
Companies ought to be regarded as or- 
dinary traders, because they undoubtedly 
possessed monopolies, and it was there- 
fore necessary from time to time to in- 
quire into their proceedings. With 
regard to the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission, when he first read Olause 27 of 
the Bill, he was a little in doubt as to 
whether it would not be desirable to 
transfer the arbitration which was ren- 
dered possible under that Clause to the 
Commissioners, rather than to the Board 
of Trade. He felt that it was desirable 
to make that Commission as strong as 
possible, and he thought also that, deal- 
ing as they did with matters of litiga- 
tion, they would be the best persons to 
deal also with arbitration. On further 
consideration, however, he thought it 
would be better to leave it to the Board 
of Trade, because the Commissioners 
would have to sit as Judges, and it would 
therefore be very difficult for them, hav- 
ing acted as arbiters in the first instance, 
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to be called in as Judges to settle mat- 
ters which they had failed to settle as 
arbiters. The Board of Trade also had 
in Parliament a responsible Member of 
the Government, and, therefore the Rail- 
way Companies had a better means of 
sifting any alleged injustice on the part 
of the Board of Trade, and of obtaining 
an appeal against their decisions, than 
they would have if this matter were 
committed to the Commissioners. With 
regard to revision of the rates, it was by 
no means certain that a revision of the 
maximum rates would necessarily mean 
a diminution of the ordinary rates 
charged by Railway Companies. Re- 
specting short distances—a very impor- 
tant part of their traffic—it should be 
borne in mind that revision might lead 
to aninerease in the charges. With 
respect to terminals, express recog- 
nition was for the first time given to 
them by this Bill. So far, it was a con- 
cession to the Railway Companies. As 
to Clause 25, he should postpone his 
remarks. One matter to be considered 
in Committee would be, the objection 
taken by producers that Railways— 
which annihilated distance—had arti- 
ficially cheapened goods brought from 
certain portions of the United Kingdom 
and from abroad, at the expense of goods 
produced in the localities less favour- 
ably placed. That was the strangest 
argument that could be put forward for 
a charge of that character, as if the 
consumer were the only person inte- 
rested. Moreover, the consuiner, if bene- 
fitted by goods being carried cheaply 
for long ison would also be bene- 
fitted by lower charges for goods carried 
a short distance. 

Tne Eart or JERSEY said, he 
hoped that there would be no objec- 
tion to the Chairman of the new Com- 
mission being a Judge. It could not be 
for the interests of anyone connected 
with trade or agriculture that any injus- 
tice should be done to the Railway Com- 

anies. As to the revision of the classi- 

cation of goods, that was desired both 
by the Companies and the traders. In 
his opinion, if the Companies were to 
take advantage of the Clearing House 
classification, they would be able to 
review their rates much more quickly 
than in any other way. He did not be- 
lieve, however, that the terminals defini- 
tion in the Bill would meet with the 
assent of either the agricultural or the 
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commercial classes. He was sure that 
what had fallen from the noble Lord the 
President of the Board of Trade (Lord 
Stanley of Preston) on one point, would 
be received with great st by all 
indicated 
that he had given up the home producer 
in favour of the foreigner. In his opinion, 
it was impossible to suppose that any 
settlement of the question of preferential 
rates would be satisfactory to the home 
producer as long as the foreign producer 
received a bounty in the shape of lower 
Railway rates than had to be paid by 
the producer at home. As tothe Appel- 
late Court, he thought that there ought 
to be no objection to only one appeal, 
and he hoped that the measure would 
become law this Session, and that it 
would be of advantage to the country. 
THe Marquess or TWEEDDALE 
said, that what the Railway Companies 
desired, as regarded the constitution of 
the Court for dealing with preferential 
rates, was that it should be a strong 
Court. According to the proposal of the 
Bill, the Court would sometimes be 
strong and at other times weak; some- 
times an inferior Court, and at other 
times a superior Court. It was most 
undesirable that Parliament should 
leave it an open question whether a 
Judge was to be called in or not. The 
Commission itself would be unwilling to 
show their inferiority in dealing with 
matters of law and fact by sending for a 
Judge. The proper thing was to consti- 
tute a Court under the presidency of a 
Judge. He thought that the Conciliation 
Clauses of the Bill would, in certain cases, 
develop a most mischievous kind of liti- 
gation, inasmuch as they provided no 
protection for the Railway Companies 
against harassing claims of all descrip- 
tions. He should prefer a strong fixed 
Commission to an oscillating one, which 
would be sometimes strong and some- 
times weak, so that it might give a pro- 
mise of consistency and continuity in its 
decisions. The clauses relating to the 
revision of rates appeared to give the 
Board of Trade unlimited powers of re- 
vising rates in such a manner that they 
might practically extinguish the property 
of the Railway shareholders. He thought 
that the Bill ought to contain some in- 
struction to the Board of Trade that in 
revising rates they should have due re- 
gard to the legal and equitable rights of 
all parties interested. With regard to 
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the clauses dealing with undue prefer- 
ence it should be remembered that three- 
fifths of the whole rates of Railway Com- 
panies were practically ruled by the keen 
competition of shipping interest and the 
Steamship Companies, and that the 
greater part of the remaining two-fifths 
were determined by Railway competition. 
It was said that this Bill legalized termi- 
nals for the first time, but he pointed out 
that this was not so. He hoped that 
their Lordships, if they read this Bill a 
second time, would not ignore the fact 
that whatever injured the Railway in- 
terest would injure the country at large, 
and that it was much more probable that 
they would get low rates and efficient 
service from rich and prosperous Rail- 
way Companies than from poor and 
struggling ones hampered by unwise 
legislation. 

Lorpv STALBRIDGE said, one part 
of the community that had not been re- 
presented in the debate was the con- 
sumer. In fixing their rates the Rail- 
way Companies had been doing their 
best in the interests of the consumer as 
of any others, their object having been 
to bring food within the reach of the 
consumer as cheaply as possible. Taken 
as a whole, Railway arrangements had 
been very fairly carried out. It must be 
remembered that it had been intended 
originally that Railway rates should be 
revised only when the shareholders were 
receiving a 10 per cent dividend, whereas 
the average dividend now paid was only 
4} per cent. If the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley of Preston) and the Board of 
Trade should pass this Bill they would 
have taken a great responsibility off the 
shoulders of the Railway Companies 
and put it upon their own, which would 
not be able to bear it, and deal with the 
work properly. 

Lorp STANLEY or PRESTON, in 
reply, said, he would postpone to an- 
ae time much that he had to say. 
With regard to the argument of the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Bram- 
well), he must observe that, however 
honourable the intentions of the Rail- 
way Companies, their claims, on grounds 
of public policy, could not be admitted 
to the full extent. As to the constitu- 
tion of the Court, the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Herschell) asked a good 
many questions about points which were 
rather matters for Committee, than for 
dealing with at that stage of the Bill. 
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He quite admitted that the stronger the 
Court the less likelihood there was of 
appeals. He had been asked what the 
position would be if the legal Commis- 
sioner and the Judge took one view, and 
the two lay Commissioners another? He 
believed the usual course was, if the 
Court was equally divided, that the 
junior withdrew his judgment, and that, 
in point of fact, no difficulty was found 
in adjusting a matter which at first sight 
might seem to present some. He be- 
lieved that after some questions were 
decided, the right of appeal would be 
rarely exercised. Parliament had, in 
many cases, recognized the necessity for 
classification; and he did not believe 
that the great difficulties which some 
noble Lords anticipated would be likely 
to arise. He fully acknowledged that 
Railways in this country were well ma- 
naged, and that we had not much to 
learn from foreigners on that subject; 
and he believed that in dealing with 
the question of classification, the Board 
of Trade, with the assistance of the Rail- 
way Companies, and something like the 
Clearing House classification to guide 
them, would not find the task so diffi- 
cult as the noble Lord seemed to sup- 
pose. A noble Lord had spoken of the 
second part of the 25th clause as offer- 
ing a bounty in favour of the foreigner. 
But the foreigner had really nothing to 
do with the matter. With reference to 
the Conciliation or Arbitration Clause of 
the Bill, a noble Lord opposite had 
spoken of it in sarcastic tones; but he 
(Lord Stanley of Preston) was quite 
ready to discuss the clause on its merits, 
believing that if grievances could be ad- 
justed without recourse to litigation, it 
would be an advantage to all parties 
interested. He thanked their Lordships 
for the spirit in which they had received 
the measure, and earnestly trusted the 
Bill would lead to useful legislation. 
There were some points of difference 
between them which were merely nomi- 
nal; but he recognized that there were 
others of principle for which he feared 
there was no half-way house, and in re- 
gard to which they must agree to differ. 
Still, speaking of the Bill as a whole, 
and not of particular provisions, he was 
glad to find that there were important 
points in it on which they were all 
agreed ; and, bearing in mind the spirit 
in which the Bill was framed and intro- 


duced, he strongly hoped that it would 
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lead tothe passing of a useful and satis- 
factory measure. 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Tuesday the 29th 
instant. 


INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS 
EXTENSION ACT (1886) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 39.) 

(The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Duke of Bucktncuam and Cuanpos), 
in moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that its purpose was, 
in consequence of the agricultural de- 
pression that had prevailed, to enable the 
Queen Anne’s Bounty Board to extend, 
with the consent of the patron, the time 
for the repayment of mortgages and 
to provide that extension might be 
made, notwithstanding extensions made 
under the Act of 44 & 45 Vict., intro- 
duced by the Bishop of Peterborough, 
and fixed under a previous Act to a 
period not exceeding 20 years in all 
from the latest date fixed at present. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


CHURCH SITES (COMPULSORY POWERS 
REPEAL) BILL.—(No. 22.) 
(The Lord Bishop of Lichfield.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Bishop or LICHFIELD, in 
moving that the Bill be now read asecond 
time, said, it explained itself; and see- 
ing the lateness of the hour and the 
paucity of attendance, he would reserve 
the observations he had to make to a 
later stage. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Bishop of Lichfield.) 

Tas LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, that in his opinion, the 
measure was very objectionable, and, if 
not considerably amended in Committee, 
he should feel bound to move its rejec- 
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tion altogether. Its effect would be to 
repeal previous Acts of Parliament to a 
considerable extent, and he should have 
some remarks to make upon it. The 
right rev. Prelate, however, had agreed 
to introduce a section in Committee, 
stating what Acts he proposed to repeal, 
and he should reserve what he had to 
say until he saw the section. Subject 
to that, he made no objection to the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 


SIONAL ORDER (LIMERICK WATER) BILL. 


A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order of the 
Local Government Board for Ireland relating 
to waterworks in the City of Limerick—Was 
presented by The Lord Privy Seal; read 1*. 
(No, 42.) 
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SMOKE NUISANCE ABATEMENT (METRO- 
POLIS) BILL. 


A Bill to amend the Acts for abating the 
nuisance arising from the smoke of furnaces 
and fireplaces within the Metropolis—Was 
presented by The Lord Stratheden and Camp- 
bell; read 1*. (No. 43.) 


House adjourned at Nine o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 14th March, 1887. 


MINUTES.]—New Wait Issuxp—For Derby 
(Ilkeston Division), v. Thomas Watson, 
esquire, deceased. 

Serecr Commirree—Commons, appointed and 
nominated. 

SurrLy—considered in Committee—Army Est1- 
MATES, 1887-8, Votes A and I. 

Pusuic Bitts — Ordered — First Reading — 
Copyright (Musical Compositions)* [195] ; 
Criminal Law (Scotland) Procedure (No. 2) * 

196]. 

seted Reading—Merchant Shipping (Fishing 
Boats) Acts Amendment * [168]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee — 
Merchandise Marks Act (1862) Amendment ® 
[142]; Merchandise (Fraudulent Marks) * 
[179], referred to Select Committee on {Mer- 
chandise Marks Act (1862) Amendment Bill. 

Select Committee—Rating of Machinery * [148], 
nominated. 

Committee — Metropolitan Open Spaces Act 
(1881) Extension * [171]—n.p. 

Committee— Report —County Courts (Expenses) * 

177]. 

whthaPwon — Foynes Harbour (Transfer) * 

[159]. 
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QUESTIONS. 
—_o— 
THE COPPER CURRENCY—FRENCH 
BRONZE COINS. 


Mr. ATKINSON (Boston) asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he can 
arrange in any way to obviate the incon- 
venience resulting to some tradesmen in 
the Provinces, who are obliged in the 
way of business to receive French bronze 
coins as equivalents for English pennies, 
and find themselves unable to pay them 
away at the Public Offices such as the 
Post Office ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Government is 
doing all that can be done to prevent 
the circulation of foreign bronze coins in 
this country by issuing a Proclamation 
under the Act of last year forbidding 
their importation. The hon. Member 
will, [ am sure, recognize that it would 
be impossible for Government Depart- 
ments to receive payment except in coins 
of the realm. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—OMAGH 
POST OFFICE. 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether two of 
the female clerks attached to the Omagh 
Post Office have hours of duty assigned 
to them which do not necessitate their 
attendance at either an early or late 
hour; whether the duty of the third 
clerk is so arranged as to compel her to 
attend both at early and late duty; 
whether the Inspecting Telegraphist of 
the Northern Postal Division is aware 
of the existing arrangements in the 
Omagh Post Office; and, whether inde- 
pendent inquiries will be instituted as to 
the mode in which business generally 
has been conducted in the post office 
referred to? 

Tux POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University) : From 
inquiry which I have made, it sopesre 
that the duties at the Omagh Post Office 
are, on the whole, fairly distributed be- 
tween the hours of 7 in the morning 
and 8 at night amongst the three female 
clerks there with due intervals of rest 
for each. If any one of the female 
clerks wishes to make a representation 
with a view to the alteration of her pre- 
sent hours of duty, her proper course is 
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to submit it in the usual manner, when I 
should look into the case. The Inspect- 
ing Telegraphist exercises no control 
over the office hours. The duties at the 
Omagh Office are performed satisfac- 
torily, and there are very few complaints 
against that office. 


NAVY—THE CHANNEL SQUADRON AT 
LISBON AND GIBRALTAR. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther, in face of recent accidents to some 
of the ships comprising the Channel 
Squadron at Lisbon Harbour and Gib- 
raitar, he considers the ground-tackle of 
the Navy sufficiently satisfactory for the 
safety of the ships; and, whether he 
has received a Report, and, if so, what, 
from Admiral Hewett regarding the 
accidents to some of the vessels under 
his command ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcr 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): Al- 
though there have been some accidents 
recently in connection with ships of the 
Channel Squadron, it is considered that 
the pecans ae of the Navy is suffi- 
cient for the safety of the ships. The 
Reports received from Sir William 
Hewett do not suggest that the ground- 
tackle is too light for the ships, it being 
of the same size and weight as that 
which has been established for our 
largest iron-clad ships, and is in general 
use by them. 


SEED SUPPLY (IRELAND) ACT—RE- 
PAYMENT OF LOANS. 


Cotonzst NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, What percentage of 
the money advanced for seed in Ireland 
has been repaid; ifthe balance is due 
by unions situated in the poorer dis- 
tricts, and with a large population ; if 
he would institute an inquiry to ascer- 
tain if such balances were chiefly uncol- 
lectable, from causes arising from hurry 
in issuing the seed; and, if an inquiry 
would also be made as to the pessibility 
of remitting a portion of said balances? 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If Govern- 
ment wili consider, with respect to the 
trifling balance of the Seed Rate now 
oo that it is due from the poorest 
and most distressed districts, upon which 


Ur. Ritchie 
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enforcing the collection would entail dis- 
tress entirely out of proportion to any 
good to be gained by the Treasury by 
the receipt of the sum in question ; and, 
if, seeing how punctually the vast bulk 
of the Rate has been repaid, he 
will recommend that Government shall 
forego its claim for the small balance 
still due hy the very poor districts? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour (Manchester, E.): In reply 
to these questions, I may state that 
something over 7 per cent of the Seed 
Loan, chiefly due from the poorer dis- 
tricts, is still outstanding. The question 
of the possibility of remitting a portion 
of the balance is one rather for the Trea- 
sury than for me. We are in communi- 
cation on the subject; but, in saying 
this, I must not be understood to make 
any promise of remission. 


THE MAGISTRACY (SCOTLAND)—MR. 
STIPENDIARY GEMMEL. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Kol- 
lox) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the acceptance 
by Mr. Stipendiary Gemmel, Glasgow, 
of the appointment of Assessor to the 
Dean of Guild Court, Glasgow; and, 
whether this latter appointment inter- 
feres with the due fulfilment of his 
duties as stipendiary magistrate; and, 
if so, whether the Government intend 
taking any steps in the matter ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, 72.): I am 
informed that the appointment of 
Assessor does not interfere with the pro- 
per fulfilment of Mr. Gemmel’s duties 
as stipendiary magistrate. Mr. Gemmel 
informed the Lord Provost and magis- 
trates before taking the appointment ; 
and intimated that if at any time they 
should be of opinion that it did interfere 
with his other duties he was prepared 
to resign it. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND)— 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) (for 
Mr. Manony (Meath, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he will lay upon 
the Table of the House a Copy of the 

Report which was presented on Ist May, 
1886, to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
on the subject of the Pankruptcy Court, 
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by a Committee consisting of the Vice 
Chancellor, Judge Flanagan, and Mr. 
Richard Mills; also a Copy of the 
Letter which the Treasury Remem- 
brancer in Ireland wrote with reference 
to this Report ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Barrour) (Manchester, E.): I must 
ask the hon. Member to be good enough 
to postpone this Question fora few days, 
to enable me to make some inquiry I 
have not hitherto had opportunity for. 
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LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) ACT— 
APPLICATIONS FOR ADVANCES. 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) (for 
Mr. Manony (Meath, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, The number of applications 
for advances of purchase money under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act, which the Land 
Commissioners have refused to sanction, 
and the amount of money applied for 
under these applications ; and, the num- 
ber of applications subsequently sanc- 
tioned, in which the Land Commis- 
sioners have recommended a modifica- 
tion of the terms of purchase and the 
amount of the said modifications ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners report that up to 
the 10th of this month they had refused 
434 applications for loans, amounting to 
about £317,000. Of these, 67 were 
subsequently sanctioned, the amounts of 
loans being reduced from about £61,000 
to a little over £50,000. 

Mr. MAC NEILL asked the number 
of cases in which the Land Commis- 
sioners had recommended a modification 
of the terms of purchase ? 

Mr A. J. BALFOUR: I must have 
Notice of that Question. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: 
Paper. 


It is on the 


PROCLAIMED MEETINGS (IRELAND)— 
NATIONAL LEAGUE MEETING AT 
ASHGROVE, CO. CORK. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork ©o., Mid.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, in conse- 
quence of the proclamation of a National 
League meeting which was to have been 
held at Ashgrove, Kilnamartyra, County 
Cork, on Sunday, the 6th March, Mr. 
Stokes, a Resident Magistrate, prevented 
the local band in Macroom from playing 
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in the Square as usual ;—whether the 
report in Zhe Cork Daily Herald of 
Monday, 7th March, is correct, namely— 


“That on the band making its ap ce in 
the square, Mr. Stokes issued out of the police 
barrack attended by about fifty constables, 
a from Cork, some of whom had re- 
moved the numbers from the collars of their 
jackets to prevent discovery ;” 


and, if this report is true, whether he 
will call the attention of the Lord Chan- 
cellor to the matter? And I should 
further like to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, whether it is a fact that he has 
applied to the police authorities and the 
people who are incriminated by this 
Question for information on the sub- 
ject ? 
: Tut CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Yes; I 
have applied for information to the 
police. In reply to the hon. Gentleman’s 
Question, I have to state that in view of 
anticipated disturbances, Captain Stokes, 
the Resident Magistrate, had on the 
morning of the day referred to, warned 
the band that he could not permit them 
to proceed or play through the town, and 
on their subsequently attempting to do 
so, he very properly prevented them by 
means of the police. It is not the case 
that any of the police removed their 
numbers from their collars. Six of the 
party employed upon the duty are mem- 
ers of the County Force, and as such, 
do not wear numbers. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): Aris- 
ing out of that Question, I should like 
to know by what authority magistrates, 
resident or otherwise, are entitled to pre- 
vent bands playing in the streets ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: On this occa- 
sion the Resident Magistrate had reason 
to believe the band was proceeding to a 
proclaimed meeting at Kilnamartyra, 
and he was strictly within his duty in 
preventing them doing so. 

Dr. TANNER: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he is aware 
that Macroom is three miles from the 
place of the prohibited meeting; and, 
whether he is also aware that the band 

lays every Sunday in the Square at 
acroom ; and whether Captain Stokes 
is not also aware of this fact ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: From the in- 
formation I have I have reason to believe 
the band does not play in Macroom every 
Sunday; and there is reason to believe 
that on this day the band was going to 
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march three miles to the proclaimed 
meeting. 

Dr. TANNER intimated that he would 
meet the Question on a subsequent 
ay. 


WAR OFFICE (SMALL ARMS)—MARTINI- 
HENRY RIFLES. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, What 
was the cost incurred by the production 
of the Enfield-Martini rifles lately issued 
and condemned or abandoned; and, 
whether the Lee-Burton and Lee maga- 
zine rifles will be submitted to indepen- 
dent criticism before being manufac- 
tured ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Although the accounts have not yet been 
made up in detail, it is estimated that 
the Enfield-Martini rifles cost 45s. each. 
They have neither been condemned nor 
abandoned. The Lee-Burton and Lee 
magazine rifles are about to be issued for 
thorough trial by the Army and Navy 
before either pattern is adopted. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—PRO.- 
SECUTION OF DISTRICT INSPECTOR 
MILLING—ROYAL IRISH CONSTABU- 
LARY. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked 
Mr, Attorney General for Ireland, Upon 
what grounds he vetoed the prosecution 
of District Inspector Milling, Royal Irish 
Constabulary, for an assault for which he 
had been committed for trial; and, 
whether there is any statute entitling 
Mr. Attorney General thus to veto pro- 
secutions ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Before a bill of indictment is 
found, the Attorney General neither 
exercises nor claims the right to veto a 

rosecution. As Public Prosecutor he 
is entitled to direct that a prosecution be 

conducted by the Crown officials; and I 

have declined, in the exercise of the dis- 

cretion which I thus possess, to give such 

a direction in the case of District Inspec- 

tor Milling. After a bill of indictment 

is found, the Attorney General, as repre- 
senting the Queen, has had, as the hon. 

Member must be aware, from the earliest 

times, the power to enter a nolle pro- 

equi. 

Mr. CHANCE: May I point out to 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 





he has not answered the last paragraph 
of the Question—whether there is any 
statute entitling the Attorney General to 
veto prosecutions ? 

Mr. HOLMES : The Attorney General 
never does veto a prosecution ; the only 
thing he does is to enter a nolle prosequi 
—a power he has possessed from the 
earliest period of our law. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881, AND 
THE PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1885—-SHORTHAND WRITERS’ 
NOTES. 


Mr. CHANOE (Kilkenny, 8S.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he will take 
steps to enable Members of this House 
to inspect the original notes and tran- 
script of the shorthand writers employed 
to record the proceedings of the Cowper 
Commission ; and, whether contradictory 
reports of the evidence of one of the wit- 
nesses examined before that Commission 
have already appeared in the news- 
papers ? 

HE CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The hon. 
Member suggests a most unusual course, 
and one which could not, in my opinion, 
be properly complied with. In any 
event, it does not lie within my power 
to comply with it, as the documents re- 
ferred to are not in the possession of the 
Irish Government. 

Mr. CHANCE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether lie has any 
reason to suppose that the evidence now 
eva a has been in any way con- 

ensed from the original notes ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; I 
have no reason whatever to make any 
such supposition. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.) : 
Can the right hon. Gentleman say how 
it is that not one word of certain wit- 
nesses who were examined at Killarney 
appears at all? 

r. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware of that, nor does it come within 
my province. 


POST OFFICE—SALE OF STAMPS TO 
RAILWAY TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 
Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
he is prepared to re-introduce the system 
of commission on sale of stamps to rail- 











Education 
way telegraph clerks as allowed until 
October, 1885; and, whether he is pre- 
pared to compensate those clerks who 
were in 1885 deprived of this portion of 
their income ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University) : In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that I do not see my way to re-in- 
troduce the payment of commission on 
the sale of stamps ; but I am glad to add 
that the Treasury have authorized cer- 
tain terms of compensation, and I am 
in communication with the Railway 
Companies on the subject. 
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LAND ACT (IRELAND)—WICKLOW 
TENANTS. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he is 
aware that a great many tenants in the 
County Wicklow are anxious to get their 
rents fixed under the Land Act; and, 
whether anything can be done to expe- 
dite the matter by sending a Sub-Com- 
mission to the county speedily to hear 
their cases ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I under- 
stand from the Land Commissioners that 
about 56 cases from Wicklow are pend- 
ing, and they expect that a Sub-Com- 
mission will sit in that county about 
July. I may add that the Government 
have at present before them the question 
of increasing the number of Sub-Com- 
missions. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE (CHANCERY 
DIVISION)—AN ADDITIONAL JUDGE. 

Mr. F. W. MACLEAN (Oxford, 
Woodstock) asked Mr. Attorney General, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the unanimous recommendation con- 
tained in the Report, dated 7th August, 
1885, of the Committee appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor (the Earl of Selborne) 
relative to the subject of the business of 
the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice— 

“That an additional Judge be appointed to 
the Chancery Division, and that the same staff 
of clerks be attributed to each of the Judges.” 
And to the unanimous Resolution of 
the Committee— 

“That an additional Judge be appointed, to 
be a Judge of the Chancery Division.’’ 

And, whether it is the intention of Her 
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Majesty’s Government to take such steps 
as may be necessary to give effect to 
the <a Recommendation and Resolu- 
tion 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
The matter referred to in the Question 
of the hon. and learned Member is en- 
gaging the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government; but, at present, no final 
decision has been come to. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — SCIENCE 
AND ART DEPARTMENT—LOANS OF 
WORKS OF ART, &c. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether, con- 
sidering that the works of the Schools of 
Art sent up for the National competition 
can only be exhibited at the South Ken- 
sington Museum in a gallery imperfectly 
lit, owing to the want of space at that 
Museum, he will provide space in one of 
the numerous galleries by circulating 
some of the duplicate and triplicate 
specimens of furniture, china, pottery, 
metal work, glass, embroidery, and 
other objects which now crowd up the 
Museum, to different parts of London, 
and other centres of dense population, 
and so assist to supply that local demand 
for the loan of circulating collections, 
which the Science and Art Department’s 
last Report, at page xvii., states is now 
a severe tax on the resources of the 
South Kensington Museum ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wit- 
uiaM Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford): 
My hon. Friend has practically con- 
verted into a Question a Motion which 
has stood for some time upon the Notice 
Paper. I believe that the system of 
loans is now carried out to the full ex- 
tent of the present resources of the 
Department. So long as the practice is 
adhered to of exchanging the objects 
lent every year, and in the case of loans 
to temporary Exhibitions at shorter 
periods—a course which is greatly pre- 
ferred by the localities—it is obvious 
that the temporary removal of different 
objects from distant parts of the Museum 
would not supply the space in any given 
part of it, which is assumed in the Ques- 
tion. Twenty-six thousand one hundred 
and sixty-four objects were in circula- 
tion last year, through 32 Provincial 
Museums (not including Bethnal 
Green), 26 temporary Exhibitions, and 
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number of duplicate and ce aes 
speciments is comparatively small. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—MR. E. 
RYAN, COMMITTED FOR CONTEMPT. 


Mr. FINUCANE(Limerick, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether Mr. Ed- 
mond Ryan, P.L.G., Cahircanlish, 
County Limerick, was committed for 
contempt of Court eight months ago by 
Judge Boyd; whether Cahircanlish has 
been, and is now, one of the most peace- 
able districts in the County Limerick ; 
and, whether, under those circumstances, 
the Government will request Judge Boyd 
to order the release of Mr. Ryan? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) : It would 
clearly be a most un-Constitutional pro- 
ceeding for the Government to make 
such a request to the Judge as is here 
suggested. It is, of course, open to the 
prisoner himself, or to his friends, to 
petition the Judge for his release. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—NOTICE TO RE- 
LIEVING OFFICERS. 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther, having regard to the fact that 48 
hours’ notice of an intended eviction, 
from a landlord or some one on his be- 
half, must be given to the relieving 
officer of the union in which the pro- 
perty is situated, and that at any time 
within a year the landlord may proceed 
with the eviction without further ac- 
quainting the relieving officer, he will 
consider the advisability of amending 
the law, so as to compel owners of 
property, or their agents, to inform the 
relieving officer of the exact dates of 
evictions, to ensure that provisional re- 
lief should be administered to the per- 
sons evicted ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Although I have not heard 
that any actual inconvenience has arisen 
from the state of the law mentioned in 
the Question, I should like to see it, in 
some respects, altered; but I fear that 
any change that could be suggested 
would cause considerable difficulty. I 
am, however, at present engaged in 
further inquiring into this subject. 


Sir William Hart Dyke 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND) — 
THE HERBUSTA CROFTERS — MRS, 
M‘MILLAN. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing medical certificate concerning Mrs. 
M‘Millan, one of the Herbusta crofters, 
ordered for trial at Edinburgh on 4th 
January, but not proceeded against :— 

“T hereby certify that Mrs. Alexr. M‘Millan, 
presently residing at 284, Crookston Street, 
5.8. Glasgow, is under my professional care, and 
has been for the last three weeks. She is suf- 
fering from chronic metritis, following an acute 
attack of the same illness caused by an abor- 
tion, which, in my opinion, was brought on by 
exposure and mental excitement. 

** (Signed) R. Pollock, 
**M.B. and C.M., &c. 

“ Febry. 24th, 1887.” 


Whether it is a fact that on or about the 
18th ultimo Mrs. M‘Millan, while under 
medicr| care in her sister’s house in 
Glasgow, was ordered to present herself 
at the office of the Procurator Fiscal, 
and, on her pleading inability to walk, 
was on the following day visited by that 
official, and subjected to a long and 
inquisitorial examination, the result of 
which was to aggravate her illness; and, 
on what grounds Mrs. M‘Millan was sub- 
jected to this interview ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr.J.H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drews Universities): Mrs. M‘Millan 
was ordered to be tried, along with 
eight other prisoners, for mo‘bing, riot- 
ing, and deforcement. Before the trial, 
but after she had arrived in Edinburgh, 
I was informed by her counsel of her 
condition, and I accordingly did not pro- 
ceed with the case against her. As she 
had not been tried, it was considered an 
exceptional case, in which her expenses 
might be paid, and £5 was given to her 
for that purpose. She left Edinburgh 
without applying any part of the £5 to 
pay her lodging expenses there; and 
shortly after a request was made by a 
Mr. Cowan, who, I understand, is the 
Secretary of a Highland Land League, 
for payment of these. Directions were 
then given to the Procurator Fiscal in 
Glasgow to see Mrs. M‘Millan, to ascer- 
tain whether this application was made 
on her behalf, and what expenses she 
had already paid. Itis not the fact that 
she was ordered to present herself at the 
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Procurator Fiscal’s office. Tho chief 


officer who called on her had instruc- | 


tions from the Procurator Fiscal that if 
she expressed any doubt about being 
able to come, or if he himself thought 
she seemed to be in delicate health, he 
should so report, and the Procurator 
Fiscal would call. This was accordingly 
done. There was no long or inqui- 
sitorial examination. The interview 
lasted only 10 or 15 minutes, and no 
complaint was made. I am further in- 
formed that that interview did not 
aggravate her illness. As it was found 
that she had been detained in Glasgow 
some time by the after effects of her ill- 
ness, it was thought proper to allow £3 
additional, and the order to pay this 
sum was given before I received No- 
tice of the hon. Member’s Question. 
The ground on which the interview took 
place was, that until I had ascertained 
how the facts stood I could not, con- 
sistently with my duty, entertain the 
application for more money. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (IRE- 
LAND)—NORYTH ANTRIM ELECTION 
—MALICIOUS INJURY TO PROPERTY. 
Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a paragraph in 
The Belfast Morning News of the .25th 
February last, from which it appears 
that malicious injuries were inflicted on 
the properties of several persons who had 
supported the Liberal candidate, Mr. 
M‘Elroy, who stood in opposition to Mr. 
Lewis at the last North Antrim election ; 
whether stacks of corn and hay belong- 
ing to a Protestant Liberal (Mr. Daniel 
M‘Mullen, of Mullahduff), near Armoy, 
were maliciously burned; whether the 
windows of houses belonging to two 
Catholics (Mr. Thomas Burns and Mr. 
Patrick Quin, of Castlebawn) were 
broken, and other outrages committed 
in the district on the same night; and, 
whether any steps have been taken by 
the Constabulary to bring the offenders 
to justice ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): There is no 
reason to believe that feelings caused by 
the recent election had anything to do 
with these occurrences, which, moreover, 
are exaggerated in the report quoted 
from. The burning of Mr. M‘Mullen’s 
stacks is believed to have been acci- 
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dental. A shilling’s worth of damage 
was done to the windows of a man 
named Burns, who did not mention the 
occurrence to the police. No other so- 
called “outrage” has been reported in 
the district. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN asked, whether it 
was not the fact that these occurrences 
took place on the very night of the 
election ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he could 
not give the date. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
SACRILEGIOUS INJURY TO ATHEA 
CHURCH, CO. LIMERICK. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, If his attention has 
been called to the statement in The 
Times of the 9th instant that— 

“The Protestant church which was built at 
Athea, in the west of the County Limerick 
....+ was entered on Sunday night... . 
the memorial stained-glass window, erected by 
Archdeacon Goold in memory of some of his 
family, smashed with stones. ... . The Bible 
was also torn from the lectern, the seats 
knocked about, and the interior of the building 
disfigured and outraged ; "’ 
whether, if this report is true, he can 
give any information as to the cause of 
these outrages; and, what steps have 
been taken to bring the perpetrators to 
justice ? 

Mr. ABRAHAM (Limerick, W.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
that Question, I wish to know whether 
he has received a copy of a telegram re- 
ceived from the parish priest, in which 
he states that the utmost indignation 
prevails among the Catholic inhabitants 
of the town; and, also, whether a public 
meeting was held yesterday, at which 
strong resolutions were passed con- 
demning this outrage, and offering a 
reward for the discovery of the perpe- 
trators; also, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman is aware that the utmost cor- 
diality has prevailed among the Catholic 
and Protestant inhabitants for the last 
50 years? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batryour) (Manchester, E.): I 
have received the telegram referred to, 
and which I thank the hon. Member for 
having sent me. I also heard of the 
meeting which was held yesterday. The 
outrage is believed to have been the 
work of some drunken boys. I am 
happy to say that the police authorities 
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do not think it has any political or eec- 
tarian character. Four persons are in 
custody, and will be brought before the 
magistrates this week. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS — BOATS 
AND LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS ON 
PASSENGER SHIPS. 


Cartas PRICE (Devonport) asked 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
Whether the Committee which sat last 
year on the question of boats and life 
saving - apo to be carried by pas- 
senger ships reported in October last ; 
whether the Report was signed by all 
the Members of the Committee; what 
has become of the Report; and, whe- 
ther, a the interest taken by 
the public in the means taken to pre- 
serve life at sea, he will cause the 
recommendations of the Committee to 
be made known by publishing their 
Report ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
Yes, Sir; the Departmental Committee 
referred to by my hon. Friend reported 
in October last. The Report was signed 
by all the Members. It has been sent 
to the Royal Commission on Loss of 
Life at Sea, in aceordance with a promise 
made to that effect; but as we think the 
question should be dealt with at once, 
without waiting for the Report of the 
Commission, it is proposed forthwith to 
move for a Select Consalises of this 
House to inquire and report on the 
whole subject. The Report of the De- 
partmental Committee will be presented 
as a Command Paper, and will be re- 
= to the Select Committee if they so 

esire. 


POST OFFICE — NEWSPAPER WRAP- 
PERS AND “VANITY FAIR.” 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether it is the fact that, immediately 
upon the reduction in price of Vanity 
Fair newspaper from 1s. to 6d., the Post 
Office Authorities peremptorily required 
the publisher to discontinue the use of a 
— wrapper which had been in use 

or the transmission of the newspaper 
through the post for over 18 years, with- 
out any complaint being made of it ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
Regulation to which the hon. Member 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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refers is in no way connected with an 
alteration in any newspaper. It was 
considered n ‘some time back,” 
for the due performance of the sorting 
duty, to restrict the printed matter on 
newspaper wrappers to the title and the 
address of the publisher, and the War- 
rant prescribing this has been in force 
siace July last. From time to time a 
question has arisen as to what is really 
a part of the title of a newspaper. But 
I should state that an application from 
the publishers of Vanity Fair was made 
a fortnight ago; and that, under the 
representations made, a consent was at 
once given to the wrappers hitherto used 
passing unchallenged. I am anxious 
that the Regulation should not be en- 
forced in a vexatious manner. 


SHIPPING—REPORT OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. THOMAS (Glamorgan, E.) asked 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
When the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Shipping will be laid upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
I understand that the Commissioners 
are now considering their Report, and 
that they hope it will be laid before the 
—~y in the course of the present Ses- 
sion 


ARMY—SENTENCES BY COURTS MAR- 
TIAL — THE RECENT RULES AND 
REGULATIONS. oe 
Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT (Roxburgh) 

asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether, in order to carry out the ob- 
ject of His Royal Highness Commanding 
in Chief, manifested in the Regulations 
and Instructions recently issued, enjoin- 
ing sentences by courts martial of much 
less severity than heretofore, the cases 
of those convicted and sentenced pre- 
viously have been, or will be, con- 
sidered, with the view of shortening 
their imprisonment ; and, whether this 
has been, or can be, done in the cases 
of sentence to penal servitude without 
the stigma of a ticket-of-leave or licence, 
or will require a Royal pardon ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
In order to carry out the object of His 
Royal Highness the Commander - in - 
Chief, manifested in the ae 
and Instructions recently issued, enjoin- 
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Industrial 
ing sentences by courts martial of much 
less severity than heretofore, every sen- 
tence passed within the last 12 months 
which has seemed severe has been in- 
quired into, and remission made in cases 
which appeared worthy of it. Under an 
arrangement with the Home Office, all 
cases of soldiers sentenced to penal ser- 
vitude are brought forward for consi- 
deration after certain periods of the 
sentences have been served; and when 
the interests of discipline will not suffer 
remissions are granted without licences 
or tickets-of- leave. , 


PROCLAIMED MEETINGS (IRELAND)— 
RETURNS. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, 
in view of the importance of accurate 
information on the subject, he will give 
a Return of the public meetings pro- 
claimed, or attempted to be suppressed, 
in Ireland from Ist August, 1886, to 
28th February, 1887, inclusive, with 
Copies of the placards calling the meet- 
ings, and of the Proclamations prohibit- 
ing the holding of the same ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The House 
has already been informed that eight 
meetings were prohibited within the 
period from August 1 to February 28. 
It may be of interest to state in this 
connection that in the same period con- 
siderably over 100 meetings were held 
without any interference on the part of 
the Authorities. I do not think it ne- 
cessary, or would be expedient, to put 
in the form of a Parliamentary Return 
the placards with regard to the pro- 
claimed meetings; partly because, hav- 
ing been posted over the districts con- 
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cerned, they are already matters of. 


notoriety ; and partly because they 
might be taken to represent the whole 
case on which the Government acted, 
and might, therefore, be misleading. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): 
Would the right hon. Gentleman have 
any objection to give the specific dates 
of the eight meetings suppressed ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, I 
cannot give them at this moment. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
FATHER KELLER, YOUGHAL. 
Viscount LYMINGTON (Devon, South 
Molton) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
the Executive will, without further de- 
lay, make the fullest use of such powers 
as they are already possessed of to en- 
force the warrant of Judge Boyd upon 
Father Keller, of Youghal, who is 
defying the orders of Her Majesty’s 
Courts? 

Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.): Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers that 
Question I wish to supplement it by 
asking whether the only act of defiance 
of the orders of Her Majesty’s Court 
which the rev. gentleman has been 
guilty of is refusing to proceed to 
Dublin to disclose in Court the secrets 
the parishioners confided to him in his 
capacity of parish priest ? 

_Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I believe 
the summons was issued for contempt. 
In answer to the noble Viscount, I may 
say the Executive will give every assist- 
ance to the Court in carrying out the 
order. 

Mr. LANE: I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, if he is not aware that 
it is announced in the papers this morn- 
ing that the summons and proceedings 
to induce this clergyman to go to Dublin 
have been withdrawn altogether ? 


[No reply. } 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS — COMBINED 
DEPARTMENTS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. 


Str JOHN DORINGTON (Glouces- 
ter, Tewkesbury) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, in consequence of the Report of 
the Inspector of Reformatories and In- 
dustrial Schools as to the objections he 
entertains to combining departments for 
boys and for girls in the same in- 
dustrial school, he intends to take any 
action in the direction of closing one 
of such departments in such industrial 
schools ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I share 
the opinion of the Inspector, that it 
is desirable, if possible, to place boys 
and girls in separate industrial schools ; 
and I am now considering whether it 
will be possible to effect this separation, 
having regard to the number and situa- 
tion of industrial schools in different 
parts of the country. 
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WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT)—CONTRACTS—CARTRIDGES— 
MESSRS. KYNOCH AND CO. 


Sir FREDERICK MAPPIN (York, 
W.R., Hallamshire) asked the Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance, Whether the 
present contract for cartridges is the 
first Messrs. Kynoch and Company, of 
Birmingham, have entered into with the 
British Government; if not, whether the 
rejections have exceeded 20 per cent, or 
what has been the percentage ; whether 
Messrs. Kynoch and Company have pre- 
viously supplied the British Government 
with any other articles or materials other 
than cartridges; and, whether the re- 
jections in any case have exceeded 20 
per cent of the contract ? 

Tae SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Norruvote) (Exeter): There have been 
three previous contracts with the firm, 
all for solid-drawn cartridge cases, to a 
total of 1,700,000. Of the first of these 
contracts for 500,000 cartridges, 40 per 
cent were rejected as not according to 
pattern, and of the two others 8 1-3 per 
cent were rejected for failure at proof; 
and a large number were withdrawn by 
the contractors after being sent in as of 
the same sort as those which had failed 
at proof. No articles other than cart- 
ridges have been contracted for with 
the firm. 


WAR OFFICE—WARRANT OFFICERS— 
REGIMENTAL SERGEANT MAJORS. 


Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether he will take into con- 
sideration the case of Regimental Ser- 
geant Majors, who have been deprived 
of the relative rank and privileges 
granted to them as Warrant Officers in 
1881, and enjoyed by them up to the 
date of the Queen’s Regulations issued 
in November, 1885, and also of Army 
Warrant Officers of the second and third 
class (including Regimental Sergeant 
Majors), who, not being mentioned in 
the General Order, No. 28, of the Ist 
March, 1886, only rank when on board 
Her Majesty’s Ships with Chief Petty 
Officers, and have thus been deprived of 
the advantages and position due to their 
Warrant rank; and, whether he will 
take steps to restore Army Warrant 
Officers to the position in which they 
were placed in 1881 ? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
The question of the relative rank with 
the Navy to be allowed to Warrant 
Officers of the Army is extremely com- 
plicated, and I can scarcely deal with it 
within the limits of an answer. If, how- 
ever, the hon. Member can make it con- 
venient to call upon me at the War 
Office, I will explain to him the position 
of the question, and will consider any 
specific grievance he can adduce. 

Cotone, HUGHES ( Woolwich) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he will renew to all Warrant Officers in 
the Army the privileges enjoyed by them 
in 1881, and which in 1885 were limited 
to two classes—namely, conductors and 
first and second class master-gunners ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am not quite 
sure which are the privileges to which 
my hon. and gallant Friend refers. If, 
however, he alludes to that of being per- 
mitted to appear out of uniform—which, 
as the hon. and gallant Member is aware, 
does not extend to non-commissioned 
officers or private soldiers—I would ob- 
serve that, before 1881, the Warrant 
Officers were very few in number, and 
almost necessarily serving away from 
other Warrant Officers. In those cir- 
cumstances, no inconvenience was felt 
in allowing them the same undress pri- 
vileges as are accorded to officers. 
When, however, by the Royal Warrant 
of 1881, the rank of Warrant Officer 
was very largely extended, and was sub- 
divided into many classes, it was antici- 
pated that there would be military dis- 
advantage in allowing them such great 
liberty in the matter of dress; and the 
new classes of Warrant Officers were 
limited for plain clothes to times when 
on pass, or furlough, and leaving the 
place where they are stationed. So far 
as I can learn, no ground exists for any 
relaxation of this rule. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EVICTIONS AT 
ENNISCORTHY — EMPLOYMENT OF 
THE CONSTABULARY. 

A POINT OF ORDER—ALTERING 

QUESTIONS. 

The following Notice of a Question 
stood on the Paper :— 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Wexford, N.) 
—To ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
the attention of the Government has 














Evictions ( Ireland) — 
been called to the proceedings which 
took place at certain evictions in the 
town of Enniscorthy on 15th February ; 
whether the following account of some 
of the proceedings, taken from a local 
paper, is correct :— 

“The police, of which there were about 40, 
with some horsemen, and who were under the 
command of District Inspector Mulock, were 
told off in twos to enter the houses and demand 

ion. ‘They were told to take possession. 
t may here be mentioned that with such aver- 
sion are those evictions regarded that no bailiff 
could be got to undertake the work, and there- 
fore the police were ordered in the name of the 
law to act as bailiffs. The tenants and the 
members of their families having almost with- 
out exception refused to stir from the houses 
until every article of furniture was removed, 
the police set about their work. Four or five 
police together entered each house, and pro- 
ceeded to carry out the effects which the tenants 
had left in the houses. A scene of indescribable 
commotion was caused when a policeman was 
observed carrying out the cradle from which 
the infant child of three weeks old had just im- 
mediately before been taken out ; ’’ 
and, whether it is legal for the police to 
act as bailiffs at evictions ? 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: Before ask- 
ing this Questicn, I will ask permission 
to submit a Question to you, Sir, on a 
point of Order. It is with reference to 
the practice, which is becoming common, 
of altering the terms and substance of 
Questions handed in by Members at the 
Table. The Question I have to put is 
this—If the Question handed in is irre- 
gular, should not the Member be com- 
municated with? That used to be the 
course adopted, but that is not the course 
now; and, with reference to this par- 
ticular Question on the Paper, the last 
inquiry I put was whether the practice 
of the police acting as bailiffs at evic- 
tions was approved of by the Govern- 
ment? That was entirely struck out, 
and an entirely different Question, which 
I have no desire to ask, substituted. 
The Question I have to ask is, whether 
it is by your authority that my Question 
was struck off the Paper, and an entirely 
different Question substituted ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The reason why the 
Question was partly struck out was that 
the hon. Member asked the Government 
a Question on a matter of opinion, which 
was entirely without the scope of a Ques- 
tion. The hon. Member is not entitled to 
ask a Question as to a matter of opinion. 
With regard to the other point the hon. 
Member has raised, I may say that, as a 
general rule, hon. Members consult with 
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the Clerk at the Table as to whether 
their Questions are in Order or not; and, 
as a rule, everything is done in an 
amicable manner. The Questions, how- 
ever, are now so numerous that it is 
almost impossible for the Clerk at the 
Table to communicate with hon. Mem- 
bers by letter. I assure the House that 
no Question is struck off which is not 
palpably against the Rules of the 
House. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: I would ask 
permission to ask you whether in your 
recollection almost the identical Ques- 
tion was asked of the late Chief Secre- 
tary and answered by him—whether he 
approved of police acting as bailiffs at 
evictions? He said he did not approve 
of it. I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chief Secretary 
if he holds the opinion his Predecessor 
held; and unless you rule me out of 
Order in putting that Question I will 
put it to him. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the only 
Questions which hon. Members were en- 
titled to ask were Questions of fact, not 
ofopinion. The Question to which the 
hon. Member said the late Chief Secre- 
tary had replied ought not to have been 
asked, and he regretted that it had 
escaped the usual ordeal. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND): Then I will 
add to the Question as it stands on the 
Paper—whether it is a fact that the pre- 
sent Chief Secretary approved or sanc-. 
tioned the action of the police acting as 
bailiffs at evictions ?—if that will make 
it more in Order. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): With 
regard to the rider to the Question 
which the hon. Gentleman has just 
asked me, I may point out that as the 
incident occurred on the 15th of 
February, and as I became Chief Secre- 
tary rather less than a week ago, it has 
never come under my personal cogni- 
zance ; but I entirely endorse every word 
that fell from my right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Bristol (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach), who spoke in the name of 
the Government and in the name of his 
Colleagues. As to the details stated in 
the Question, I understand that the 
goods had to be removed from the house, 
andinone instance a cradle was included ; 
but I may point out that this case was 
not an agrarian case. The eviction was 
from a town house, 
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Mr. J. E. REDMOND: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman intend in future to 
sanction the employment of constables as 
bailiffs at evictions ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In the case to 
which the hon. Member refers the 
magistrates were acting under statutory 

wers; and, in such circumstances, it 
would be impossible for me to interfere 
legally. 

THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
DISTRICT INSPECTOR SMITH, OF 
MACROOM—THE PROCLAIMED MEET- 
ING AT ASHGROVE, CO. CORK. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to the action of District 
Inspector Smith, of Macroom, as re- 

rted in Zhe Cork Daily Herald of 

Monday's, 7th ultimo, issue, that Smith 
stated to the Representative of that 
journal, on his inquiring on Saturday 
evening as to whether the proposed 
meeting at Ashgrove would be pro- 
claimed—‘‘ Why should it, there is no 
necessity for such a step;” whether 
Smith was aware on the said Saturday 
evening that the meeting was pro- 
claimed; whether he had been engaged 
that day in perfecting details in connec- 
tion with the matter; at what time was 
the notice that the meeting was pro- 
claimed forwarded to Smith from Cork ; 
and, whether he will inquire into the 
circumstances of the case ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): Dis- 
trict Inspector Smith denies that he 
made the statement attributed to him. 
He was, of course, aware that the meet- 
ing had been proclaimed, and he was 
properly discharging his duty by making 
arrangements accordingly. I see no 
ground for further inquiry into the 
circumstances. 

LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ACT —LA- 
BOURERS’ DWELLINGS — NOTICES 
ON THE CORK UNION. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, in October, 
1885, all the necessary noticos were 
served in the Blarney District of the 
Cork Union upon the ratepayers and all 
whom it concerned; whether all the 
forms of application were correctly filled 
and sent to the clerk of the Cork Union, 
who placed them before the Board of 
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Guardians; whether all the other neces- 
sary preliminaries were duly executed 
for the erection of 13 labourers’ dwel- 
lings in the said district, and if, notwith- 
standing the lapse of a year and a half, 
nothing has been done towards the erec- 
tion of those houses ; whether the cabins 
in which the 13 applicants lived were 
condemned by the sanitary officer as un- 
fit for habitation in October, 1885, and 
if it is true that since then no attempt 
has been made to improve those con- 
demned dwellings ; whether some of the 
labourers have on several occasions gone 
before the Board of Guardians, and were 
told the Local Government Board blocked 
the way; and, whether he will call the 
attention of the Local Government Board 
to the alleged grievances ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Ba.trour) (Manchester, E.): Any delay 
which may have occurred in the pre- 
liminary proceedings was on the part of 
the Local Authority. The Local Go- 
vernment Board were not furnished with 
the necessary documents urtil August 
last. They proceeded as quickly as pos- 
sible; but the scheme for the Union was 
exceptionally heavy—embracing 349 pro- 
posed houses. The Board issued their 
order two months ago. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—HOURS OF 
OFFICIALS. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether clerks to 
prisons in Ireland perform on week days 
from 12 to 16 hours’ duty, and on Sun- 
days eight hours ; whether these periods 
are in excess of the time during which 
similar officers in England are engaged ; 
and, whether he will cause inquiry to 
be made, witb a view to the reduction of 
the present hours ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Sunday 
duty is, of course, unavoidable in the 
Prison Service. From the Report sub- 
mitted by the General Prisons Board, I 
find that the average length of attend- 
ance is not so great as from 12 to 16 
hours’ duty on week days, and on Sun- 
days eight hours, as stated in this Ques- 
tion. I am not aware of any ground for 
general inquiry into the subject; but if 
the hon. Member has before him any 
particular case which he thinks is one of 
hardship, and will mention it to me, I 
will undertake to look into it, 
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LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—AFFRAY 
AT DRUMSNA, CO. LEITRIM. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, on the 2nd 
March, a bailiff named Frank Cooke 
passed through Drumsna, County Lei- 
trim, in a drunken state, and, without 

rovocation, drew his revolver on a resi- 


dent of the town named Simpson ; whe- | 


ther, on the attention of the police being 
drawn to the matter, Sergeant Henry 
merely shook hands with Cooke, and tol 
him to put his revolver in his 
whether, in consequence of this, Simpson 
was obliged to swear information against 
Cooke, and a car had to be got, at the 
public expense, to follow the latter to 
Mohill; whether, on the next day, in- 
stead of adopting the usual course of 
lodging Cooke in gaol, in default of 
finding bail, Sergeant Henry accom- 
panied him back to Mohill; whether, on 
the following morning, Cooke threatened 
and brandished his revolver at some 
small boys; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will consider the propriety of in- 
quiring into the matter 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
official Reports submitted to me by no 
means bear out the view of the case 
here suggested; but as informations 
have been sworn against Cooke, and the 
case is pending for hearing at the next 
Petty Sessions, I cannot make any de- 
tailed statement on the subject. 


“ee 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—AL- 
LEGED MISCONDUCT AT MACROOM. 
Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to a report in Zhe Cork 
Examiner of Tuesday the 8th ultimo, as 
to the conduct of the constabulary in 
the streets of Macroom on last Sunday 
evening the 6th March, which stated 
that on Sunday evening, when the Cork 
Forces were on their way to the station, 
they were preceded by a dozen police- 
men with drawn batons, who first jostled 
and then indiscriminately batoned the 
people ; that Mr. Smith, District Inspec- 
tor, on returning from the station, as if 
in reply to one of his men, was heard to 
say, ‘‘Sweep the devils down,’’ when 
another policeman then said, ‘‘ Wait till 
they come from prayers;” that a man, 
named John Murphy, of Massytown, 
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was felled to the ground by the blow of 
a baton, and hat his head cut open ; 
that the city police, who wear numbers 
_on their collars, turned up the cullars of 
| their overcoats to avoid detection in their 
assaults on the ple; that a youn 
man, named tter, when Bern | 
| down, was brutally kicked while on the 
|ground by the policemen, because he 
.did not immediately get up when 
ordered, he being insensible ; that Con- 
stable John Neill, of Macroom, followed 
| @ young girl off the street into a house, 
| beating her on the staircase, and would 
have dragged her into the street to more 
justifiably beat her, but was prevented 
y the owner of the house; whether 
this report is true; and, whether the 
Government will order an investigation 
into the conduct of District Inspector 
Smith, and the police under his com- 
mand, on the occasion in question ? 

Taz OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): It 
appears that the police, while on the 
way to the station, were stoned by the 
be | and had' then to use their batons, 
and that John Murphy, who was a 
member of the crowd, received a blow 
on the head. All the other allegations 
in the Question appear to be untrue, 
and the Government see no reason to 
order an investigation. 

Dr. TANN Ie the right hon. 
Gentleman certain about Constable John 
Neill not beating this girl? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed, Sir, that the statement is un- 
true. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — THE 
RIOTS AT LURGAN. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, during the 
recent riots in Lurgan, District Inspec- 
tor Bigley assaulted and knocked down 
a Catholic drummer at M‘Geown’s 
Corner, Lurgan, and struck the drum 
with a blackthorn stick after the 
drummer had fallen; whether the 
assault was committed before Mr. Big- 
ley had given orders to the police to 
fire, and whether the drummer was doing 
anything illegal at the time; whether 
Mr. Bigley swore at the magisterial in- 
vestigation that Shankhill Street, into 
which the police fired by his order, was 
an exclusively Catholic street ; whether 
there was any opposing crowd in the 
street at the time of firing; and, whe- 
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ther Mr. Bigley took the advice of, or 
had any communication with, the Resi- 
dent Magistrate in charge of the dis- 
trict before he gave the orders to fire on 
the people ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): During 
the riots referred to, a drumming party 
was endeavouring to force its way into 
a hostile district. The police, in endea- 
vouring to ,revent them, were severely 
stoned. The District Inspector may, in 
self-defence, have struck one of the 
rioters, or knocked another down; but 
it is right to say that at the Assizes now 
proceeding 16 of the rioters were tried 
and 14 of them convicted, and that at 
no time during the trial was any act of 
imprudence or illegality imputed to the 
police. The answer to the third portion 
of the Question is yes, and to the fourth 
portion, no. The Resident Magistrate 
was five miles away on the occasion of 
the riot, and, therefore, could not be con- 
sulted. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: Can I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether or no 
the drummer assaulted by the Inspector 
was charged with any illegal act? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I presume he 
was part of the crowd who were acting 
illegally. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I shall put a fur- 
ther Question on this subject. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACTS— THE 
ROYAL |;COMMISSION—EVIDENCE AS 
TO EVICTIONS. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, Ifhis 
attention has been called to the Minutes 
of Evidence taken by the Royal Com- 
mission on the Land Aets (Ireland); on 
the subject of evictions; whether he has 
noticed the following Question (16,480), 
edd Sir James Caird to Sir Redvers 

uller :— 


“Do you desire some Court that should have 
power of staying evictions, or that discretion 
should be given to an existing Court, which, 


upon satisfactory proof to it, that Court should | 


be enabled to stay evictions,’’ 


to which Sir Redvers Buller replied in 
the affirmative; and, whether, in view 
of the sufferings entailed on helpless 
women and children by being evicted 
from their homes in winter time, some 
means can be devised to put & stop to 
evictions temporarily, or at least till fine 
weather approaches ? 


Hr. M' Cartan 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Government have under their considera- 
tion the provisions of a Bill dealing with 
certain aspects of the Irish Land Ques- 
tion; but they are not at present pre- 
pared to enter into any details, or make 
any statement on the subject. 


RUSSIA — RUMOURED ATTEMPT ON 
THE LIFE OF THE CZAR. 

Mr. PULESTON (Devonport) : I wish 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the Govern- 
ment can give any information as to the 
reported attempt to assassinate the Czar 
of Russia ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Sir, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have, with deep regret, re- 
ceived information that some persons 
were arrested with explosives upon them 
on the road by which the Emperor of 
Russia was expected to go to the anni- 
versary service for the late Emperor ; 
but I am glad to say that it does not 
appear that any attack was made upon 
His Majesty. 


HORSES—SUPPLY FOR MILITARY 
PURPOSES. 

Sm WILLIAM CROSSMAN (Ports- 
mouth) inquired, Whether the Govern- 
ment were prepared to consent to the 
appointment of a Select Committee of 
the House to examine into thequestion of 
the supply of horses for Army purposes ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorez) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle), in reply, said, the Depart- 
ment was at present considering various 
schemes put forward for improving the 
horse supply of the Army. They had 
before them a great number of sugges- 
tions, including one or two for which 
they were indebted to the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Sir William Cross- 
man). He understood that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, by his Question, 
rather contemplated a more general 
inquiry. Before giving an answer on 
that subject he must consult his 
Colleagues; and perhaps the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would be good enough 
to postpone his Question. 

m WILLIAM OROSSMAN: In 
consequence of the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman I will postpone the 
Notice of Motion which stands on the 
Paper in my name for to-night. . 
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ARMY ESTIMATES, 1887-8, 
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The Estimates of 1886-7 showed an anticipated expenditure of £15,156,900 
for effective, and £3,076,300 for non-effective services, making a total of 
£18,233,200. But, in introducing them to the House, the Secretary of State 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) explained that, unless the Army in Egypt could be 
reduced during 1886-7 to 8,000 men, it would be necessary to ask for a 
Supplementary Vote. This Army was in fact maintained for some months at a 
force considerably above this strength, and accordingly Supplementary Estimates 
have become necessary. The total amount is £459,000, of which nearly 
£200,000 is due to the increased demands of the Navy, and the greater part of 
the remainder to Egypt. The Estimates, which are now submitted to Parliament, 
show an expenditure of £18,393,900, of which £15,505,700 is for effective, and 
£3,088,200 for non-effective services. It will thus be seen that, as compared 
with last year’s original Estimates, the amount now required for the service of 
the Army shows an increase of £160,700. But this does not represent the true 
state of the case. As the House is aware, the War Office supplies the armaments 
and warlike stores of the Navy, and the cost is borne by the Army Estimates. 
For 1887-8 the Army Estimates have to provide for an increase, on account of the 
armaments of the Navy, of £292,000 on the previous year. 

Nor is that all. Certain other increases in charge are altogether beyond the 
control of the Secretary of State, and may be summarized as follows :— 


(1.) Indian Contribution to Vote 1 (the additional strength 
of the Indian Army having been nearly provided in 
the current year) is reduced > ° oe oe -- £100,000 

(2.) Leap year causes an additional expense over all the 

otesof .. ee ee ee ee ee +» 30,000 

(3.) Deferred Pay has increased by .. ee ee +» 20,000 

(4.) Retired Pay by .. oe oe o* ee 

(5.) The Army Reserve—by the increase of numbers— 


requires in addition .. ee 25,000 





£220,000 


These two sums, amounting altogether to no less than £512,000, show that, 
instead of an increase, the present Estimates show a reduction of expenditure, 
even without taking into account the Supplementary Votes for 1886-7. 
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Increases have also been caused by the rise in the establishments, by the 
new grants to the Volunteer Service, and especially by the demands for armaments 
and military stores, which will presently be referred to. 

On the other hand, large savings have been accomplished by the withdrawal 
of half the British force from Egypt, the effect of which is mainly to be traced in 
the Vote for Supplies and Transport. The Vote for the Non-Effective Services, 
with the exception of the large automatic increase in the item of Retired Pay 
(which will be to some extent checked by the new Royal Warrant), shows on all 
points a diminution of charge. 

A small reduction has also been effected in the Vote for Military Education. 
The general improvement in the education of the country will soqn tell upon the 
special charges necessary for this purpose in the Army, and by greater recourse to 
civil schools, and the reduction in the establishment of Army schoolmasters. I 
hope that in future years greater economies can be effected on this head. 

Some steps have also been taken by my predecessor, after very careful 
examination, for the reduction of the Ae fiw: | Staff, and of certain permanent 
appointments. 

Leaving these details, I may say generally that, without pretending to have 
been able, within the limited time at my disposal, to scrutinize personally all 
parts of these Estimates, the Vote for Armaments has undergone a renewed 
examination ; and I have satisfied myself that, looking to all the circumstances of 
the present time, the Estimate prepared by my predecessor represented only that 
gon demand for this service which any Secretary of State would be bound 
to make. 

But, as attention has been specially attracted to Military Expenditure, it 
may be well to pass in review some of the great heads of expenditure, though as 
time has not enabled the Financial Secretary and his Department, who have given 
much trouble to the matter, to work out the figures in all cases from the present 
Estimates, the results will be found to be in some cases founded on the figures of 
1886-7. 





Heads of Army Expenditure (figures of 1886-7). 
The whole expenditure of the Army may be divided into three heads, the 
cost of the “‘ personnel,” of general administration, and of supply. The subjoined 
table attempts to show the total amount under each head. 
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Army Estimates, 1886-87, secnboutetedl showing approximately the Cost of tke 
Personnel of the Regular and Auxiliary Forces as distinguished from the 
remaining Expenditure. 





1. Charges for Personnel. 


Reevtak Forces. 


Estimated annual cost of Regimental Warrant Officers, non-commissioned officers £ 
and men, including Pay, Good Conduct Pay, Deferred Pay, Engineer and 
Departmental Pay, Clo ing, Rations, Fuel and Light, Transport, Equipment, 

Ammunition, Barracks, Barrack Stores, with cost of Medical Attendance and 7,201,000 
Medicines, Chaplains, Prison Staff, Schools and = and Regimental 


Paymasters . oe oe 
136,350 men. Average cost, £624 per head. 
Ditto Officers ditto 
1,374,000 
4,934 Officers. Average, £2784 per head \ 
Total effective cost of “‘ personnel ”’ of the Army a -. 8,576, 
Total non-effective cost of “ personnel” of the Army .. os 2,770, 300 
(Average rate per head, effective and non-effective, £80;* all ranks), -» 11,345,300 
Avuxiuiary Forces. 
£ 
Avengn ry lle. 8d. per head, sy 356 enrolled Militia ee 1,382,250 
ee 9 98. 3d. ~ 11,590 * Yeomanry .. 109,700 2.720.150 
ee <3 13s. 9d. pa 218,207 efficient Volunteers .. 805,200 7 
pe £7 8s. 8d. 2 56,900 Reserve +e ee 423,000 
Total charge for Personnel .. oe oe -» 14,065,450 
2. Charges for Administration. 
General Staff (Vote 1) . 224,960 
Commissariat, ‘Transport, and Ordnance Store Department (Vote 9). 149,850 
Army Pay SB gy crn (District Staff only) 60,000 
—— :” rvices (excluding arenes ‘Bchools, " £42 230) 

(Vote 14 os 91,370 
Miscellaneous Effective Services (Vote 15) os o¢ an 37, "100 
Allowances and Transport of above (Vote 10) ee oe és 216, 900 

"780,180 
War Office Staff ( Vote 16) oo oe oe oe +» 265,500 
1,035,680 
Non-effective Charges of above .. ee “e és -» 306,000 
Total charge for Administration. . «+ 1,341,680 
3. Supply Charges. 
Purchase of Lene $6, 151) and ries i at £25 a-year os +) 464.210 
Veterinary De oe os oe es . 
Wages, &c. (Vote 9) oe ee .. 845,510 
Rents and eo (except £34 ,000) (Vote 10) a as ‘an 88,000 
Transport of Stores - £68,000 
»  &c, Egypt (excess) £130 “ooo } (Vote 10) " +» 198,000 
Warlike Stores, Vote 12.— £2,569,000 
Less amount estimated for Barrack Stores £140,000 
= < Equi ment .. 150,000 2,076,650 
” ” Forces 202,350 

are onesies 492,350 

Works and Buildings, Vote 13.— 925,800 
Less amount estimated for Barracks .. 137'000} 488,800 
Maintenance of Local Force at Suakin (Vote 1). as ee 58,000 
Total Supply Charges... .. 3,719,170 
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ESTIMATES, 1886-7. 








Numbers. 
All ranks. 
Regular Army, enrolled .. X és oe «» 141,284 
Reserve - oe ee ee ee -» 56,900 
Militia 99 ee oe ee ar +» 119,356 
Yeomanry " es ee ee ee -» 11,640 
Volunteers, efficient si ‘is ie te .. 218,207 
Total of all forces .. oe «- 547,337 
=a 
Cost. 

Personnel of above forces oe oe oe .. £14,065,450 
Administrative Departments as o 1,341,680 

Supply services 9° oe ee £3,719,170 

Navy ee ee ee oe 1,000,000 
2,719,170 


£18,126,300 
Less Indian, Colonial, and tian contributions included i 





appropriations in aid of Vote 1 ee ee oe 908,000 
£17,218,300 
Add small sums not included in foregoing figures ., ee 14,900 





Total agreeing with Net Estimates for 1886-7, viz., £18,233,200 
less £1,000,000 for Navy .. + ey .. $17,233,200 





These tables show pretty clearly that, assuming the maintenance of the 
existing establishment of the Army on the present scale, any substantial reduction 
of expenditure must be effected either in the cost of administration or in the 
charge for works, armaments, and stores. 


Vote 12 (Stores). 


And indeed it is sufficiently notorious that reductions of Army expenditure, 
while maintaining our existing establishment, have largely been effected in past 
years by drawing upon our reserve of stores. There have been occasions when 
considerations of economy have reduced this to a dangerously small amount. 
But indiscriminate reductions, effected for such an object, are neither safe nor 
altogether honest, and I hope that the time may soon come when the necessary 
reserve of stores will be authoritatively fixed in all branches, and rigidly main- 
tained in all circumstances. It is, however, to be observed that the expenditure 
in Vote 12 comprises not only the sums necessary for the maintenance of our 
armaments and our reserve of stores, but also large sums which are now being 
annually voted to strengthen the defences of the country all round. The 
estimate for the supply, manufacture, and repair of warlike stores (Vote 12)— 
that is, for the manufacturing departments of the Army—amounts next year to 
£2,943,500. Of this £1,707,000 is required for Navy armaments. The system 
under which the Army Votes at present bear the charge for naval armaments has 
the effect of preventing the true charge for the respective services from being 
understood by the public, but it is intended next year to make arrangements for 
a this expenditure. 

* The following table illustrates the normal and special expenditure under this 
ote :— 
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VOTE 12.—Genzrat Ooritvse or Estrmare. H 



































(A) | Renin Tein 
. . ‘otal amount re- 0. 
Head of Service. rr A. ~ pl ee iy — years to ' 
- | aes ial Services ‘complete 
expenditure. addition to A. eae ned te 2. | é. 
| 
Maintenance of armaments and $ | £ £ 
practice, including equipments, j 
transport, ambulances, &c. .. 200,000 ‘i ‘ ' 
Gunpowder oe oe oe 50,000 és ps r q 
Field Artillery ..  .. «. 20,000 80,000 | 248,000 (4) 3 . 
See ae he cet ae 100,000 | 125,000 (2) 1,190,000 (5) 3 
Ammunition ..  .. oe 120,000 80,000 | 240,000 (6) 2 
Carbines, pistols, and swords .. 20,000 | 40,000 50,000 1 
Barrack stores ., ee ee 80,000 - oe be 
Accoutrements .. ° ee 40,000 20,000 50,000 2 
Harness ., oe ee ee 21,000 10,000 o° oe 
Machinery . ee ee 30,000 31,500 ee 
Minor items ..  .. 242,500 (1) 35,888 (3) <d “d 
Coaling stations, armament of. . oe 126,680 358,310 2 
Boted cdg i. || oe 923,500 549,068 2,136,310 
Total, normal (A) ..| 923,500 | a 
Total, special(B) .. | 549,068 ee 
Naval requirements to be trans-| 
ferred next year to Navy Esti-) 
mates .. oe ee oe | 1,707,561 ee aia ‘a 
Total .. «.  .. | 3,180,129(7) “ % wk 
Appropriation in aid, 236,629 : 
} 
Total .. .. «+ | 2,948,500 (7) | ae . | 
Remarks, 
(1.) Includes establishments, experimental services, camp equipments, War 
Department vessels, &c. , 


(2.) Less than previously proposed owing to delays of patterns hindering 
manufacture. 25,000 magazine rifles only. 


(3.) Includes vessels, and miscellaneous. 

(4.) For 31 batteries to complete 60, to be armed with B.L. armament. 
(5.) Includes 375,000 magazine rifles. 

(6.) To get up to 60,000,000 reserve of ‘4 cartridges. 


(7.) Repayments not included, as they are added to items of Vote and deducted 
en bloc. 


N.B.—The purpose of this statement is to show broadly the appropriations 
of money to certain general heads of Service, These appropriations will not be 
traced in the Estimates which are necessarily prepared under the head of Wages, 
Materials, Contract Supplies, &c. 
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Vote 13, which deals with works, buildings, and repairs, may be analyzed in 
a somewhat similar form. 


VOTE 13. 
Generat ApsTrRact oF EsTIMaTE. 
Total of Vote wa ee “2 £862,300, 
































Vote for Required to 
1887-8 complete. nenate. 
For Maintenance— £ £ 
Ordinary and current repairs .. 353,190 ee 
For new works (under £1,000, to 
be completed in this year) ee 117,589 ee 
For works in progress (begun be- | 
fore 1887-8)— 
Barracks ee oe ee 111,249 315,065 
| Of this, £133,000 is for 
Fortifications and Ordnance | submarine mining works 
Store buildings .. ..| 61,227 | 200,407 || at military and mercan- 
| tile ports. 
Manufacturing establishments | 40,500 | 4,110 
New works (over £1,000 to be | 
begun this year)— 
Barracks ., «sss | 29,700 | «46,120 | 
Fortifications and Ordnance | | 
Store buildings ee ee | 38,957 60,705® 
Manufacturing establishments 12,750 | 27,850 
For coaling stations oo see | ~— 77,200 =| = 201,210 
Total oo «= we | 842,862 855,467 
Salaries and miscellaneous En- | { Annual c , subheads 
gineer services .. ee e+ | 126,802 ee A to K, of Vote 13. 
Total e ee ee 968,164 ee 
Less appropriations in aid | 105,864 ee 
Total 4. oo» | 862,800 855,467 | 
| 








* Of the £60,705, the following items are each of £5,000 and upwards, viz. :— 
York—New Ordnance Store Establishment a .. £15,500 


Portsdown Hill—maintenance of revetments én -» 11,000 
Woolwich Arsenal—means for lifting and landing guns up 

to 240 tons ee ee oe ee +» 10,200 
Fort Augusta—new powder magazine .. ee +» 5,000 


The object of this analysis of these Votes will now be clear. I am anxious 
to bring prominently forward the fact that the manufacturing and engineering 
departments necessarily enter into contract engagements extending over several 
years, and that a sudden curtailment of Estimates may often mean not only the 
stoppage of a particular work, but the loss of a large part of the money already 
expended, or it may involve a breach of faith. Take, for instance, the expendi- 
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ture upon our coaling stations, which is, and ought to be, regulated by the General 
Scheme laid down in 1884, accepted by the Treasury, and at that time submitted 
to Parliament. Upon the faith of that scheme we have induced some of our 
Colonies to vote, and to e d large sums of money, on the understanding that, 
if they would undertake the cost of the works, the Imperial Parliament would 
find the armaments. In more than one ease the Colony has kept its part of the 
bargain, while the Imperial Government has not obtained the necessary funds to 
do so. In all these cases the faith of Parliament is deeply pledged, and, quite 
independently of the great interests involved, we are bound in honour to provide 
the necessary funds at least upon the scale laid down in 1884. 

Or take the large expenditure occasioned by the introduction of the new rifle 
and of the new field gun. It has long been admitted that the rearmament of 
our forces in these respects is a matter of urgent necessity. The above table 
shows the large sums required to accomplish this result. As soon as a step of 
this sort has been decided upon by the military authorities, a comparatively small 
Vote is proposed to Parliament for the expenditure during that financial year ; 
but the House becomes practically pledged to continue similar votes from year 
to year until the whole sum has been provided. To suspend it for a single year 
is to cause great waste of public money, or to inflict losses upon the trade only to 
be satisfied by pecuniary compensation. The system, indeed, has great disad- 
vantages; and it is well worthy of consideration whether some scheme could not 
be devised which would on the one hand guarantee proper Parliamentary control 
at the initiation of such expenditure, and at the same time secure the completion 
of the works or of the armament without being exposed to the fluctations of Par- 
liamentary opinion. In the time of Lord Cardwell, whose Army Estimates have 
often been taken as a standard by economists, some part of this expenditure was 
outside the control of Parliament and not shown in the Army Estimates, and was 
from time to time borrowed under the head of ‘‘ Defence and Localization 
Works.” Works of precisely the same character, but in these modern days of 
far greater cost, cause the large increase in Votes 12 and 13. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to give an illustration of this increase of cost. The Commission on the 
Defences of the United Kingdom in their Report of 1860, which proposed works 
at the cost of 11 millions sterling, thus dealt with the armaments :— 

‘Upon a general estimate we are led to believe that the works herein pro- 
posed will require for armament not less than 2,500 pieces of artillery, in addition 
to any that are now mounted, or already demanded for works which have been 
sanctioned previous to this report. Taking them at an average of £200 each, on 
the supposition that a portion of them will be rifled ordnance, the estimated 
expense under this head will be £500,000.” 


It is scarcely necessary to observe that the sum then named as the average 
oe of the guns required, is now about the cost of a single shot from one of our 


ig guns. 
(War Office Administration. ) 


So much for the question of armaments and stores. Coming now to admi- 
nistration, I may observe that the cost of administering the War Office shows an 
increase of £2,600 due to the increments of salaries, most of the clerks appointed 
at the reorganization of 1857 having now reached their maximum. It may be 
not uninteresting to trace the history of this Vote. It shows, as estimated for 
1886-7, an increase of £6,700 since 1864-5, and of £33,800 since 1857-8. But 
in 1857-8, the Army Reserve, and the Volunteers did not exist, and the Regular 
Army was smaller by £25,000 men. Since 1857-8 the Intelligence Department, 
which cost £12,300 in the current year, has replaced the small military Topo- 


graphical Department, supervised by the Director of the Ordnance Survey. Yet 
the cost of administration, which in 1857-8 was about £1 18s. 4d. to every 
£100 administered, had fallen in 1886-7 to £1 Is. 2d.,'a decrease of 178. 2d. 
per £100 expended. In 1864-5, the charge for clerks was higher by £10,000 than 
in 1886-7, though the work has largely increased in the interval. The reduction 
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has been mainly caused by the employment of cheaper labour. The civil clerks 
have been reduced by 13, while the military clerks have been increased by 65. 
By these savings the expenditure on the Intelligence Branch, the increase of 
technical staff from 21 to 43, and of the Works Branch from 13 to 20, has pro- 
duced a net increase of £6,800 only in 22 years. 


(Establishment. ) 


Having thus examined the Estimates upon the assumption that our present 
establishment is maintained, it becomes necessary to consider, shortly, the reasons 
for the retention of that establishment. 

The following table shows the force which we are now maintaining 
— and in the Colonies (excluding the Royal Engineers, who are separately 
treated) :— 














Artillery batteries. | Infantry 
Cavalry ' battalions of 
regiments. | the Line. 
Horse. Field. Garrison. 
Egypt. 1 é ve 2 | 4 
Colonies ... 1 ae 1 32 19 
India ese 9 ll 42 29 53 
‘ i 

















The force in India is incapable of reduction, and it is hardly possible that 
any substantial diminution could take place in the force maintained in our Colo- 
nies. This leaves us with the following disposable force at home, according to 
the latest arrangements :— 





Household oe os . 
- Line o¢ ee 
Cavalry regiments .. Yeomanry 2° se 
Vol. Light Horse, &c... 4 
( Horse (Batteries) ee 8 
| Field & US 
Artillery es .. 4 Garrison ,, «- 38 
Militia (brigades) on: 8 
Volunteers(corps) .. 60 
Foot Guards ., oe 7 
. Line... $e oo) Oe 
Infantry battalions ee Militia i “4 ~ 135 
Volunteers of +. 207 


But, in estimating the military value of these battalions of Volunteers, it 
must be remembered that in the event of any prolonged anxiety it would be 
impossible to keep in the field the full strength of our Volunteer Army. A very 
large deduction must be made for men who, being engaged in civil occupations, 
will necessarily be absent, except in cases of great emergency. On the other 
hand, the number of the Army Reserve is gradually growing towards the full 
number which is required to bring up our Army to its full fighting strength 
when necessary. At the present time it numbers about 47,000 men. Owing to the 
change in the term of colour service in 1881-2, there will be a decrease in the 
Reserve in 1888 of no less than 9,000, unless we can adopt other means for 
adding to it; but after that date it will again steadily increase under present 
conditions until it reaches 60,000 in 1894. ‘The desire to utilize this disposable 
force to the fullest advantage has led to the adoption of various schemes of mobi- 
lization, of which I sevens’ to give a short account. 


(Mobilization. ) 


The success of the Prussian organization in 1870 for the first time drew the 
attention of this country to the question of the localization of our forces in peace 
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time, and to the means of mobilizing them with rapidity when war was antici- 
pated; and accordingly, in 1874, a plan for the localization of the forces was 
worked out and adopted, followed shortly afterwards by one for the mobilization 
of the Army. The former practically applied only to our Infantry. Under it 
our whole Infantry, whether Regulars, Militia, or Volunteers, was formed into 
brigades, each attached to a certain portion of the country, and each having a 
general head-quarters at the depot of the Line regiments belonging to the brigade. 
The tie between these Line regiments and their district was at first slight, and 
consisted only in the fact that their depét was situated therein; but the Auxiliary 
troops were really and genuinely local, and belonged entirely to the district with 
which the localization echeme associated them. 

The next step taken was to arrange for the proper mobilization of our 
forces when war was apprehended ; that is, for their assembling, receiving their 
reserves, their stores, and their fighting equipment, and for their classification 
into Army Oorps, each ready to move to the point where its services might be 
required, as an organized fighting body complete within itself in all arms of the 
Service. It was with this object that the mobilization tables of 1875 were drawn 
out, under which the whole of our land forces were divided into definite brigades, 
divisions, and Army Corps, each with its local head-quarters and its staff organi- 
zation; and also, speaking broadly, these tables indicated the place at which 
each unit was to receive its reserves, its arms, and its stores. 

This scheme of mobilization was very carefully devised, but it had the serious 
defect of aiming too high. It assumed as its starting point that the whole of the 
Militia, as well as the Regular Army, was available for mobilization, and it passed 
over the fact that the strength of our Cavalry, Artillery, and other branches of 
the Service was much below what it should have been, to correspond to the 
strength of our Infantry. It was, I believe, hoped at the time the scheme was 
framed that the deficiencies in these former arms would be gradually made good, 
and on this basis the constitution of eight Army Corps was arranged for, in 
addition to the garrisons of our fortresses. The materials to complete these 
Corps were, however, not forthcoming, and hardly any attempt was ever made to 
fill up the gaps existing. The result was that the mobilization scheme of 1875 
never had more than a paper existence. A partial mobilization of two Corps took 
place in 1876, but the occasion never arose of testing any one of them at a war 
strength ; and after remaining for some years as a sort of academic exercise in 
military organization, the scheme dropped out of the pages of the Army List and 
disappeared. When in 1878 it was considered desirable to make preparations for 
placing an Army Corps in the field, the selection of the troops to constitute it 
was not governed by the scheme of 1875, but was determined by independent | 
considerations. 

The next endeavour to make our standing arrangements in peace, preparatory 
for war, was made by Mr. Childers in 1881. He carried the localization of our 
forces considerably further than had been done by Mr. Cardwell. The whole of 
our Infantry, except the Guards, the Rifle Corps, and the Rifle Brigade, was 
definitely territorialized, and local designations, and sometimes names of 
unnecessary length, were substituted for the old titles. The Militia and 
Volunteers were, of course, already local, and from 1881 it may be said that our 
Army has had a distinctive territorial constitution. 

The preparations for mobilization made by Mr. Childers only extended to 
providing one Army Corps, which it was intended to be ready to take the field at 
any time, in any of the small wars in which we are so often engaged. It was to 
consist entirely of Regulars, and to furnish it, and at the same time meet con- 
siderations of expense, the establishments of our battalions were carefully 
graduated so that those first for foreign service stood at the highest strength. 
Twelve of these, together with six battalions from the Mediterranean and three 
battalions of Guards, were to form the Infantry of the Army Corps, which it was 
considered we should be able to put into the field at any moment. 

This scheme, being mainly intended to meet the exigencies of the small wars 
in which this country is so often engaged, was inadequate to meet the real and 
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permanent requirements of our position ; while, on the other hand, the abortive 
scheme of the eight Army Corps in 1875 had required larger numbers than our 
forces at our highest strain could furnish. 


The result of all this was that, until 1886, we were no further advanced 
toward actual mobilization in the event of an European war than we were when 
the Prussian successes first compelled a consideration of the question. But it 
may be fairly said that although until recently the arrangements for combining 
our different military units into larger organizations for the purposes of defence 
had not materially advanced, the military value of those units is very different 
now from what it was in 1875. The Auxiliary Forces have been steadily 
approaching more and more to the standard of efficiency of Regular troops, and 
short service has given us a strong and available reserve on which we can place 
our hands at short notice. 


It was under these conditions that, in 1886, a third attempt was made to 
grapple with the question of mobilization. The method followed on this 
occasion was, however, somewhat different from that which had previously been 
adopted. Inthe first attempt to deal with this problem, the proposed organization 
required larger forces than were really available for mobilization. In the second, 
the exigencies of our smaller wars had chiefly been taken into account. In 1886 
the calculations began with a careful examination of our actual military assets, 
and the endeavour was made to see how these could be best put into an effective 
fighting organization with the least possible disturbance and the fewest additions. 
The problem attempted to be solved on this occasion was not what army we ought 
to be prepared to put into the field in the event of a big war ; but, how we could 
get the maximum result out of our existing force with the minimum of change 
and of expense. 

This examination brought very clearly to light one essential defect which 
has hitherto prevailed in our system. In every army the various arms and the 
various services, such as the Cavalry, the Artillery, the Infantry, the Engineers, 
the Commissariat, and the Medical Department, should bear to each other a 
certain proportion; and this proportion has been so thoroughly worked out by 
military experience, that within very narrow limits it may be said to have been 
practically determined. 

But our composite Army has grown up piecemeal, and no real endeavour 
has ever yet been made to introduce into it any proportion between its various 
branches. It was at once evident, when stock was taken of our military strength, 
that in order to extract the full value from our material, a certain amount of 
_ conversion was necessary. There was too much of one arm and too little of 
another. But making allowance for this conversion and for some comparatively 
minor additions, the results arrived at were as follows :— 

Subject to these changes and additions, our present forces might be so 
qual that they would be sufficient to provide men for all our home and 
Colonial garrisons, and also to furnish two Army Oorps of regular troops, each 
stronger by four battalions than those contemplated in 1875, together with a 
strong Cavalry Division, and the necessary troops to guard their line of com- 
munication. After doing this, there would still remain a balance of disciplined 
troops, which would form a nucleus round which a further army might be 
collected. 

The details of the measures by which the above results would be arrived at 
are almost completely worked out at the War Office; and I hope before long to 
be able to show to every unit of our home forces the precise functions it will 
have to fulfil should this country be either threatened with invasion, or called 
upon to take part in a serious war. I feel assured that when our Auxiliary 
Forces realize what an integral part of our national defence they will form under 
the new scheme, they will cheerfully submit to any modifications in their present 
condition that it may require. 

I am not going to assert that our land forces have in all respects reached 
the condition aimed at by these measures. But there are two great points 
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which may be urged in favour of the mobilization scheme of 1886. In the first 
place, the aim is one well within our reach, without any substantial increase 
of our forces, or of our expenditure. And, secondly, if this aim can be 
accomplished, it will give us an enormous advance in the defensive powers of 
the country. It must, however, be remembered that this scheme can only 
succeed if a certain amount of finality be attached to it. If it be accepted, 
as I hope it may be (and it is for this purpose that it is described in this 
statement), as the standard up to which our military arrangements have to 
work, all these must steadily be made to fit in with it. The establishment of 
our Infantry battalions, the raising of a Militia or Volunteer regiment, the 
strength of all branches of our Artillery, must all be considered and dealt with 
as part of a general scheme. And, above all, by establishing the standard at 
which we ought to aim, it will strengthen the hands of the Secretary of State for 
the time being in resisting, on the one hand, any attempt to enlarge any branch 
of our establishment beyond the strength so declared to be essential, and, on 
the other hand, in pressing upon Parliament, as circumstances permit, the 
additions to, or alterations in, our existing system which are still urgently 
required. 

This scheme of mobilization having been generally accepted by my prede- 
cessor (the present First Lord of the Treasury), the steps which are necessary, or 
are being taken to make it a reality, may be best described by a short reference 
to each branch of the Service. 


I take first those services in which the mobilization scheme mainly 
contemplates the utilization, and not the extension or conversion, of our existing 
forces. 


(Cavalry. ) 


It is satisfactory to learn that this country already possesses sufficient 
regiments of Cavalry to satisfy all the requirements of the new scheme, though 
in this, as in other branches of the service, the necessary supply of horses is 
one of great urgency and importance. Both as regards efficiency and popularity, 
I am informed that the Cavalry never stood higher than at the present moment. 
On the Ist of January last the Cavalry of the Line was no less than 527 in 
excess of its establishment, and we have been compelled to suspend recruiting 
for this arm of the Service in more than one district. 


(Infantry.) 

Neither is any considerable change contemplated in our present force of 
Infantry. After providing for the reinforcement of Home and Oolonial 
garrisons, there still remain more than sufficient battalions of Infantry for the 
proposed establishment of two Army Corps and the necessary line of communica- 
tions. The present Estimates provide for a smalljreduction in the numbers of 
every Infantry regiment from 750 to 730. This reduction is in consequence of 
the fact that the abnormal demand for the increase of the British Army in 
India having been nearly satisfied, the necessity for so large an establishment 
no longer exists. 

For this branch of the Service also the reports of recruiting are satisfactory. 
The Inspector-General states that the great advance made in 1885 has been 
fairly maintained during last year. The total number of recruits tested and 
finally approved is 39,409, which, though less than in 1885, was considerably 
more than in any other year since the introduction of short service. The report 
also shows that an increasing number of the men recruited for Infantry 
regiments were born in the regimental district. 


The effect of the new mobilization scheme, as regards the Cavalry and the 
Infantry, may be described as a readjustment of existing forces, but in respect to 
the Artillery and Engineers, organic changes, and a great deal of new material, 
are entailed by the requirements of the new system, 
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(Royal Artillery.) 
In the event of war, the demands upon the Royal Artillery, according to 
the new scheme of mobilization, would be as follows :— 


(a.) For Horse and Field Artillery to furnish artillery for two Army Corps, 
a Cavalry Division, and their line of communication :— 


8 batteries of Horse Artillery of six guns each. 
24 batteries of Field Artillery of six guns each. 
14 Ammunition Columns formed from Field batteries. 


The total number of batteries required being 46, and the total number of 


guns 192. 

It may be observed that the proportion of guns to Infantry is larger than 
that which prevailed in the German Army during the war of 1870. In peace 
time five of the Horse Artillery batteries and 13 of the Field batteries will be 
maintained at 1st Army Corps strength, with six guns each; 11 batteries of 
Field Artillery will be kept at 2nd Army Corps strength, with six guns each, 
while the three Horse batteries of the 2nd Army Corps, and the remaining 14 
Field batteries will be kept up with only four guns each. In war, of course, 
these Horse batteries will take the field with six guns each. 

Comparing this establishment with that of our existing organization, it 
represents a reduction of two batteries, and the conversion of four batteries of 
Horse into Field Artillery. No doubt these two additional batteries would have 
been valuable for home defence, but they are not required for the two Army- 
Corps which alone we could hope to mobilize, nor for service with the existing 
Army in India; and for purposes of home defence their reduction is more 
than counterbalanced by the large increase in the number of guns which will 
be issued to the Volunteers, and for which provision is made in the Estimates. 

The conversion of the batteries of Horse into Field Artillery has been the 
subject of much comment. It involves, I need scarcely say, no diminution of 
that feeling of admiration for the condition of this splendid force—a condition 
which has always done so much credit both to Officers and to men; but, as was 
pointed out by Lord Napier of Magdala in a recent debate, the existing 
proportion in our Army of Horse to Field Artillery is larger than that in the 
German, and slightly larger than that in the French Army. The real value of 
Horse Artillery batteries is to be found wherever extreme rapidity: is required, 
and in all other cases they possess disadvantages in the large cost which they 
involve, and in the increased number of horses which are necessary, and which 
require far more food, forage, and transport in time of war; and when it is 
remembered that the weight of a horse’s daily ration is about the same as that 
of six men, both having to be carried, the importance of saving every unnecessary 
horse becomes apparent—all the more when the special difficulty of horse supply 
in our own country is borne in mind. It is, moreover, represented that the 
tendency of modern Artillery tactics is against the frequent moving of Artillery 
when once in action; and therefore, except in the case of the batteries which are 
ee to, and move with, Cavalry, extreme rapidity of movement is not 
required. 

The simple fact is that we have at present more Horse Artillery than is 
required for two Army Corps and a Cavalry Division, while we have not enough 
Field Artillery. If Parliament is prepared to sanction a large increase to this 
latter force, then it may be ready also to leave intact the former. But I do not 
think I should be justitied in asking the country to bear the additional expense 
this would cause while the excess of Horse Artillery above the requirements 
of two Corps and a Cavalry Division remains as now. And short of this 
— if the mobilization scheme is to have any real existence—there is no alternative 
but the conversion already decided on. 

(b.) In the event of war, the Royal Artillery will also be required to provide 
garrisons for the fortresses at home and abroad for our coaling stations, and for 
some of our seaports, besides filling up the batteries in India to full strength. 
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The careful examination which has taken place has revealed a serious deficienc 
of men for these purposes, even including the First Class Army Reserve, whic 
can at present furnish only one thousand men. This is a matter of extreme 
urgency, as to which no avoidable delay can possibly be defended. For home 
garrisons the Militia and Volunteer Artillery have been utilized to the fullest 
extent possible; but the latter are not available for foreign service, and the 
former only partially so, while the necessity for the increase in the Garrison 
Artillery is mainly caused by the garrisons necessary for the coaling stations and 
military ports abroad. 

It has, therefore, been proposed to raise the establishment of the Garrison 
Artillery at home to 40 batteries, exclusive of depéts, and to keep those 40 
batteries up to a full strength of 128 non-commissioned Officers and men. This 
represents an increase of about 1,800 men over those now serving, with an 
addition of only 16 officers. If carried out it would fill up the great deficit and 
facilitate the increase of the Reserve. This recommendation is now being acted 
upon, so far as is possible, bearing in mind the present condition of recruiting 
for Garrison Artillery, and the probable increase which can be obtained during 
the coming year. Estimating the total deficiency at 1,800 men, it is not expected 
that we can get more than half that number this year, and accordingly provision 
is made in the Estimates for that increase. 

Before quitting the subject of Artillery, I may mention that while all the 
Volunteer Artillery living within a certain distance of our seaports has been 
utilized for the defence of our fortresses, there are 21 inland corps, some 12,000 
strong, situated so far from the forts to be defended that they have not been 
included in the garrisons. These it is proposed to equip with more guns, and in 
time of emergency they will form a most valuable supplement to our regular 
Field Artillery. 


(Royal Engineers.) 


The effect of the mobilization scheme upon the Royal Engineers is very 
difficult to explain, especially as some of the questions which regulate it have 
not yet been decided. It may, however, be shortly stated that there is a large 
deficiency of Engineers for field, as well as for fortress purposes. In the former 
case we should require for two Army-Corps and their line of communication, an 
addition to our pontoon troops, our telegraph battalions, our field companies—in 
fact, to almost every branch of the corps. 


The Estimates of 1887-8 make provision, for the first time, for such an 
increase of the Engineers as will meet the requirements of two Army-Corps, with 
the exception that in the case of the Second Pontoon troop the necessary cadre 
only has been provided. 


The exact extent of the deficiency in respect of Fortress Engineers depends 
upon certain questions, of which I will here mention only the most important. 
In the defence of our home forts, the one essential condition is that there 
should be absolute unity of command, so that in the presence of danger there 
may be no risk of divided responsibility or of difference of opinion. In this view 
both the Admiralty and the War Office, I need scarcely say, heartily concur, and 
a Committee is now sitting to consider the best means of promoting this unity, 
without unduly interfering with the land defence on the one hand, or on the 
other with that portion of the sea defence which sailors are best qualified to 
conduct against a hostile fleet. Upon this point I have no doubt that a satis- 
factory solution will be arrived at, but until it is, there will remain the question 
as to which is the force to be charged with the supervision of our submarine 
mining defences, upon the solution of which depends the amount of increase that 
will become necessary in the Corps of Royal Engineers. It is not, therefore, 
possible at present to lay down the arrangements for this corps in the same detail 
that has been done with others. 


While upon this point, I may mention that a great deal has recently been 
accomplished in submarine mining, especially at our military and mercantile 
ports, for which money has been taken in the Estimates of recent years. This 
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Service is now being rapidly pushed forward, and forms one of the most 
important of our means of defence. 

The ultimate result ——- by the change of establishment now contem- 
plated is shown in the following table :— 


SraTement showing variation in numbers for 1887-8. 





























| Ho 
Warrant 'Drummers,| Rank All nee 
| Officers. Officers. | Serseamts./ go ‘land File.| Ranks. | ,*%4 
| Mules. 
INcREASES :— | 
Royal Artillery al oh! 2 84 8 876 1,006 és 
» Engineers... 2 1 33 6 305 347 82 
ee ‘ransport | a ia oe oe oe oe 240° 
Colonial Corps (Local 
Artillery)... 12 5 194 217 oe 
Commissariat & Trans-| 
port Corps... = ..| - 61 17 140 208 68 
Miscellaneous oe 12 es 6 18 
Total Increases.) 45 | 1 192 | 36 1,521 | 1,795 390 
| 
| | 
Decreases :— | 
stor As the Line.. 7 | 1 13 1 ee 22 50 
Royal Horse Artillery) 29 | .. 45 | 10 504 588 328 
» Artillery es oe oe | ~ oe T 6 
Infantry ee ee | 137 206 ll 3,350 3,704 2 
Total Decreases..| 173 1 | 264 22 3,854 4,314 386 
| | | | | 
| 
Net Increase .. <<  T wT bs 14 os } Decrease! Increase 
Net Decrease . 128 | an oe ot 2,333 | 2,619 4 











* Infantry transport. 


Turning to the Auxiliary Forces, no change is proposed either in the Militia 
or in the Yeomanry. 

(Militia. ) 

The Militia has been gaining in numbers since 1883, showing on Ist 
January, 1887, an increase of 2,202 in enrolled strength compared with the 
previous year. To complete the establishment 14,000 men are still wanted, but 
this force gave nearly that number of recruits to the Army during last year. 
There is still a large deficiency of Officers, though it is satisfactory to note that, 
in spite of the large number eg | into the Army, there has been a gain of 119 
Officers during the year. The Militia, indeed, not only fulfils the important 
function of being, under the Territorial system, the conduit pipe to the Army, 
but the mobilization scheme assigns to every one of our Militia regiments & 
necessary place in the home and colonial garrisons. 


(Yeomanry.) 

The Yeomanry holds its ground fairly well, although no class has suffered 
to a greater extent from the agricultural depression than that from which this 
force is recruited. Their efforts deserve encouragement and support, and I may 
mention that with the assistance of the Under Secretary of State for War, whose 
interest in the force is well known, I am at present considering whether it would 
be possible to afford to Yeomen greater facilities at the close of their permanent 
duty for finding a ready sale for such of their horses as are suitable for Cavalry 
remounts. If such a system can be devised, it would in itself afford some 
encouragement to the force. 
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(Volunteers. ) 


I come now to the Volunteers, amongst whom it has long been a grievance 
that too little attention has been paid to them, and that too low a value has been 
placed upon them by military authorities. That complaint, if ever well founded, 
no longer exists. 

The Volunteer Force has now been included in the mobilization scheme for 
the general defence of the country. In the event of any necessity arising, every 
corps within a fixed distance of the harbours and forts to be defended, will be 
ealled upon to join the other land services in srecornns those places; whilst the 
remaining Volunteers outside those limits will be mobilized at such points as the 
circumstances of the case require. No greater compliment could have been paid 
to the Volunteer system, than that it should have come to be recognized as an 
integral and essential part of the organized defence of the country. But, if the 
Volunteers are really anxious, as I for one feel sure that they are, that the 
services they are prepared to render should be turned to account at such a crisis 
to the greatest advantage, they must be prepared to co-operate with the military 
authorities in supplying the deficiencies which at present exist, rather than in 
supplementing those branches of the Service of which the numbers are already 
adequate, if not excessive. 

It was for this reason that my predecessor decided to entertain, this year, no 
applications for any increase of Volunteer Infantry. The enrolled strength of this 
force last November was over 226,000 of all arms, leaving only a margin of about 
27,000 before the authorized establishment is reached. 


It was, in his opinion (one in which I entirely concur), wise to arrest the 
increase of Volunteer Infantry until it was determined whether an increase in 
other arms could not be brought about, which would render the defence of the 
country more perfect. In some parts of the country there exists a strong desire 
to raise Submarine Mining or Medical Staff Corps, which deserves every 
encouragement, and a most interesting experiment is about to be tried at Crewe 
in the formation of a Railway Corps thoroughly fit to render service in the 
defence of the country, and to furnish a force of Engineers fit to lay a military 
railway in any part of the world. A certain proportion of this Corps will be 
passed into the Ist Class Army Reserve, and will be placed on precisely the 
same footing as the Post Office Corps, who have done such good service in 
the field. 

On the other hand, in some parts of the country, the mobilization scheme has 
revealed a deficiency of Artillery, of Engineers, or of Submarine Miners. 


Our first duty, then, appears to be to see whether the same loyal spirit, 
which has produced the Volunteer movement end given it that continuity 
which has so surprised its enemies, will not enable us little by little to supply 
the gap now existing in our system of defence, without largely adding to the 
total establishment of the force. In the same spirit, that of recognizing the 
Volunteer Force as an integral and essential element in the defence of the 
— we ought to approach the report of the Committee on the Capitation 

rant. 

That report, I am sorry to say, discloses, on the face of the returns which 
have been made public, a most unsatisfactory financial condition. It is only 
fair to say that the alleged insufficiency of the grant of public money, which 
was the main reason for the appointment of the Committee, is confirmed by 
the report. But it shows, in addition, a very large expenditure upon unneces- 
sary objects, which has, in many cases, imposed a burden of debt, threatening 
the existence of some of our most effective battalions, and which makes the 
difficulty of obtaining Officers a great and a growing one. It appears, further, 
that many Commanding Officers, who have long foreseen the danger which is 
threatening them, find themselves powerless to restrain this expenditure, or to 
re any successor to themselves willing to assume the burden of a growing 
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If, therefore, Parliament is to be asked to increase the Capitation Grant, 
it seems to me that the opportunity should be seized to establish a proper 
examination of the expenditure of all Volunteer Corps. For this purpose a 
form will annually be issued from the War Office which will be returned by each 
corps at the close of the Volunteer year, showing its expenditure under 
different heads. ‘This will afford an opportunity of examining not only the 
items of ‘‘ necessary” expenses as defined by the Committee, which may fairly 
be charged to the Parliamentary Grant, but will also, as I hope, enable the War 
Office to strengthen the hands of Commanding Officers in checking unnecessary 
expenditure, and in gradually reducing the existing debts. Some forms of 
expenditure must, however, be in future absolutely prohibited, as, for instance, 
any extra payment for camp allowance, or extra pay for the Permanent Staff. 


With these preliminary stipulations, I am prepared to propose to Parliament 
to increase the Capitation Grant to Volunteers, but in a form somewhat different 
from that recommended by the Committee. Their recommendation would 
establish two rates of grant, one of 30s. for each efficient, and another of 35s. 
for those who shoot out of the third class. This system would in practice be 
somewhat cumbersome. Reference to the Musketry Returns of the two previous 
years would be rendered necessary in every case of a Volunteer failing to pass 
into the second class, in order that the proviso suggested by the Committee, 
‘‘ that those who fail to pass out of the third class during the course of any three 
years should cease to draw any grant whatever,’’ may be observed. 


I prefer to adhere to the present system of one rate of, Capitation Grant, 
and to make its amount 35s. But in return for this we are, I think, justified in 
endeavouring to obtain from the Volunteers even a higher rate of efficiency with 
the rifle than that demanded by the Committee. It will not be forgotten that 
up to the present time no accuracy with the rifle has been demanded of the 
Volunteers. As long as each man fired off 60 rounds of ball cartridge, he might 
shoot into the ground or into the air, and yet remain efficient as regards 
musketry. ‘The great improvement in match shooting which has been so 
marked in recent years does not appear generally to extend to the bulk of the 
force, but it is confined to those who are really anxious to improve themselves 
as marksmen. The first condition of improvement in the Volunteer Force, 
then, appears to be a general efficiency with the rifle. I propose, therefore, 
that the first year (1887-8) shall be a year of grace and training, when the 
Capitation Grant of 35s. can be earned by all men who hit the target 12 times 
in their 60 rounds, but that in subsequent years it shall be paid only to those 
who pass out of the third class, with the exception of the recruits ; and lest 
anyone should suppose that the test imposed is altogether excessive, I may 
add that even at the present time 90 per cent. of the efficients pass out of the 
third class. This will enable all corps to earn a large sum this year, and to 
prepare themselves, by weeding out those Volunteers who have no efficiency 
whatever with the rifle, for greater stringency in the future conditions of the 
grant. 


I may add that special circumstances as to Artillery and Engineers justify 
~ > recommending the increased grant in their case without any such 
conditions. 


Closely connected with this subject is that of ranges, the closing of which 
in many parts of the country is placing great difficulties in the way of earning 
the Capitation Grant. Unfortunately, as the country becomes more densely 
populated, this difficulty is not likely to decrease, and some remedy, even if to 
some extent an artificial one, becomes urgent. Safety screens have been erected 
on several ranges by Mr. Morris and the Royal Engineers, with the effect of 
making them practically safe. The chance of a bullet missing the screens or the 
butt is reduced to a minimum, 
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Unfortunately, there are two objections to their use: one the expense (£60 
per firing point), and the other that whilst the erection of a safety screen makes 
the range safe (say) at 200 yards, it obviously renders the range useless at 
longer distances, owing to the interposition of the screens. It has been suggested 
that the only way of overcoming this difficulty is to allow the Volunteer to shoot 
his course, in these exceptional cases, at the safe distance only, the figures on 
the target being reduced in proportion to the distance at which he is supposed to 
be shooting. This is, of course, an artificial expedient, to be justified only by 
the necessities of the case. But we are making experiments in the matter, and 
it may be desirable to adopt some such system rather than to throw upon the 
shoulders of the Volunteer Force or upon the public funds a charge for ranges of 
a very serious character. 


Further facilities will, however, be also afforded to Volunteers by the 
adoption of the recommendations that allowances be paid to Volunteers having 
to travel long distances to their places of firing. Provision is made in the 
present Estimates for these allowances, as well as for grants for marching 
columns, and for knowledge of tactics and signalling amongst Officers. 


I am not able to accept the proposal of the Committee for the general 
provision of greatcoats, which would obviously be liable to abuse; but I hope 
that Parliament will approve the items, which we have included in the Vote, 
for giving a grant of 2s. for each greatcoat of approved pattern produced at an 
inspection. 

There remain a few special questions without a reference to which this 
Memorandum would be even more incomplete than it is. 


(Field gun.) 


Satisfactory progress is being made in supplying the Artillery with the new 
field gun. Further experience tends to confirm the very favourable estimate 
which has been formed of it. It possesses the advantages of rapidity of working, 
a low trajectory, and great velocity. By the close of the present financial year 
19 batteries will have been furnished with it. The Estimates now presented 
make provision for 9 more batteries, thus completing the equipment of the two 
Army-Corps. 


(Magazine rifle.) 


After a series of exhaustive experiments with every description of magazine 
rifle, the Committee specially charged with this question have found themselves 
able to recommend two forms of rifles the Lee-Burton and the Improved Lee) 
for final trial. If this should prove to be, in either case, satisfactory, as there is 
every reason to hope, the construction of the new magazine rifle will be proceeded 


with as quickly as possible. 
(Coaling stations.) 


It will be observed that provision is made in the Estimates for carrying on 
the works of defence at our coaling stations, and for providing them with guns; 
beside the amount to be voted for the work of submarine mining. The sum 
taken is somewhat in excess of that which has for the last two years been 
included in the Estimates. It will enable the defences of Hong Kong, Sierra 
Leone, and, approximately, those of Singapore, to be completed. Some advance 
will be made in other cases also, but it cannot be denied that an acceleration of 
this work beyond the rate of progress laid down in 1884 would be eminently 
desirable, especially as it,,is well known to everyone who has looked into the 
subject that more than one station of primary importance still remains unde- 
fended. But, at any rate, no Government could possibly justify to itself any 
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less expenditure for this object, because it would involve the neglect of pre- 
cautions as to the necessity of which there has hitherto existed a very general 
agreement. 


EDWARD STANHOPE. 


War Orrice, 
28th February, 1887. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Paked. 2 Bed 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


COAST DEFENCES AND COALING STA- 
TIONS—THE PROTECTED BARBETTE 
SYSTEM OF FORTIFICATION. 


RESOLUTION. 


Coroner DUNCAN (Finsbury, Hol- 
born), in rising to call attention to the 
heavy expenditure caused by neglecting 
to employ the protected barbette or dis- 
appearing system in coast fortifications ; 
and to move— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the best way of utilizing the protected 
barbette or disappearing system in coast de- 
fences and coaling stations,”’ 
said, that in these Military Estimates 
there was nothing which was in any 
way a mystery, or into which the com- 
mon sense of a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee was not competent to inquire. 
Military affairs owed much to the Volun- 
teer movement, which had made all 
classes in the country familiar with such 
questions. It was the duty of Parlia- 
ment to legislate not merely for the 
laws and liberties, but also for the lives 
of the people, and he thought that if he 
could show that the adoption of the 
system he advocated would minimize 
the risk not only to our soldiers, but to 
the whole population in time of war, he 
would be justified in bringing forward 
this Motion. He thought that he might 
take it as a postulate that we were no 
longer able to feed our people without 
importing food from abroad. That im- 
plied the existence of a Naval Force to 
protect the food- bringing ships; because 
the interruption of even one day in our 
supplies would give rise to panic and 
distress. But a Fleet for the purpose 
which he had described would have but 
an ephemeral value if it had not a pro- 
tected base. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), in his apologia, had 
said that we flung ourselves into the 
arms of engineers. We certainly had 
done so some score of years ago, and 
the engineers had created frowning for- 
tresses, which had merely invited notice, 
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and the system of which had become 
obsolete before the mortar was dry. 
Time had passed, until the demands 
of the country and the resources of 
our manufactures showed that it was 
necessary and possible to make some 
change, although every obstacle had 
been for many years put in the 
way; and in spite of the opinion of a 
Committee in favour of some system of 
giving invisibility to our fortifications, 
and in spite of the opinions of the ablest 
engineers, every difficulty was putin the 
way of Colonel Moncrieff, as tu the 
merits of whose invention there could 
be no doubt, and which consisted in 
this—and he thought it was the prin- 
cipal—that its adoption would greatly 
minimize the risk to which life was 
—— by the preseat system. The 
official mind, however, was an interest- 
ing, but very irritating study; and the 
officials of the War Office had started with 
the assumption that allchange must be de- 
precated, and detested the very presence 
of an inventor. But circumstances some- 
times proved stronger even than per- 
manent officials, and the recent develop- 
ment in machine and quick-firing guns 
had shown the absolute necessity of 
making a change. That necessity had 
now given weight in the official mind 
to arguments long neglected, and the 
angel of common sense had at last 
troubled the waters of the pool of 
officialdom. In fact, to make a man 
stand at a gun in open barbette, in an 
embrasure or elsewhere, exposed to the 
fire of these machine and —s 

guns, was an utter im ibility, wit. 

any regard to the end to be attained ; for 
it was simply to pronounce upon him a 
sentence of certain death. It might be 
asked why he wished for a Parliamen- 
tary Committee and not a professional 
one. His answer to that was, that al- 
though a professional Committee might 
be very useful for advice, and even as 
an Executive Body, a Parliamentary 
Committee had more power as an ex- 
pression of the opinion of that House. 
He should like to see Committees of that 
House studying questions of design and 
principle, and not only that of paying 
the bill; he thought that, in such mat- 
ters, the Representatives of the people 
ought to take some share of responsi- 
bility. The question which he had 
brought up was becoming more and 
more important. In various parts of the 
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world besides the Coasts of our own 
country, on which there were over 1,600, 
we had muzzle-loading guns which 
might be efficiently and economically 
worked by means of this system, by 
which the guns were absolutely safe, 
being only exposed at the moment of 
firing. The system was not only appli- 
cable to small guns, as had been thought 
at one time to be the case; it was ap- 
plicable to all. All that was wanted 
now was a little wind to fill the sails of 
the War Office officials, such as could 
only be given by that House. The 
adoption of the protected barbette or 
disappearing system would save the 
money which was spent upon the main- 
tenance of the old fortifications, and 
there would also be a saving as re- 
gards garrisons. Great interest was 
undoubtedly taken by Members of that 
House in such matters, but this interest 
must not cease with criticism; they 
must also accept some responsibility for 
the consideration of these questions. As 
a soldier, he wished to see Parliament 
inquiring into such matters. For two 
years a movement had been going on 
quietly in the right direction ; but a 
little incentive was required, and every- 
thing should be done to insure that the 
plan, unlike those of General Trochu, 
should not be only a plan upon paper. 
When things were done in a scare and 
a panic they were always done at great 
expense; and by the House and War 
Office officials working deliberately and 
hand-in-hand the country would be en- 
abled to get more value for its money. 
Although the Continent was at the pre- 
sent moment quiet, it was a matter of 
serious concern to think what the posi- 
tion of England would be in the event 
of a European war, when they looked 
at the huge armaments of other nations. 
If a Committee such as he now asked 
for were appointed, the country, for the 
first time in its history, would be under- 
taking the consideration of our fortifica- 
tions without panic. It was stated that 
£3,000,000 sterling would have been 
saved if this system had been adopted 
some years ago ; and he thought that an 
inquiry by a Parliamentary Committee 
into a system of defence admirably 
suited to the conditions of modern war- 
fare might obviate the spending of per- 
haps many millions more. Let them, at 
all events, avoid the risk of spending 
more money uselessly, and this they 
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would do by the adoption of the system 
which he had referred to. In conclusion, 
he begged to move the Resolution which 
stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the best way of utilising the protected 
barbette or disappearing system in coast  de- 
fences and coaling stations,’’—(Colonel Duncan,) 


— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tut SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Norrucore) (Exeter) 
said, he wished to take the earliest 
opportunity of stating to the House the 
reasons why the Government were not 
able to accede to the request just pre- 
ferred by the hon. and gallant Member 
with so much ability. As regarded one 
point touched upon, he would only say 
that, while he had no exception to take 
to the praise which the hon. and gallant 
Member bestowed upon inventors, he 
could not but remember that, when last 
Thursday the claims of a valuable inven- 
tion were voted upon by the House, the 
hon. and gallant Member found it ne- 
cessary to vote with the opposite Party. 
With regard to the alleged necessity for 
Parliamentary inquiries in order to fill 
the sails of the War Office, he thought, 
on the contrary, that the War Office was 
already scudding under quite a suffi- 
cient press of canvas. In fact, it was, 
if further overweighted, in danger of 
foundering, and none of its officials 
had any disposition to whistle for 
a breeze. The Government were un- 
able to accept the Motion for several 
reasons. In the first place, they could 
not accept it for the same considerations 
which prevented them accepting the sug- 
gestion to refer the Brennan torpedo to 
a Parliamentary Committee — namely, 
that there must be a limit to the devo- 
lution of Executive authority, and when 
the whole question had already been 
considered by competent and respon- 
sible officers, they must throw upon 
them the responsibility for the advice 
they gave to the Secretary of State for 
War. In the second place, it was al- 
ready proposed that a Parliamentary 
Committee should be appointed to go 
thoroughly into the question of the 
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Army and the Navy Estimates, and it 
was possible that the matter which had 
been raised by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman would come within its pur- 
view. And, in the third place, there 
was a special reason why a Special 
Committee should not be appointed, in 
the fact that, generally speaking, the 
War Office had practically accepted the 
view which the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber had put forward. They had ac- 
cepted the principle, as a principle, of 
the protected barbette or disappearing 
system of emplacements as against case- 
mates; and, as a matter of fact, out of 
48 guns crdered for coaling stations, 32 
were on disappearing mountings, and 
16 on the barbette system. At present, 
as the House might be aware, there 
were in the Service two classes of disap- 
pearing mountings—the Moncrieff coun- 
ter-weight carriages, and hydro-pneu- 
matic mountings, the former being the 
old type of mounting, the latter the 
new. Of the counter-weight type they 
had 79 in position, and five in store at 
Woolwich unappropriated. Of the 79, 
34 were in the Western and Southern 
Districts of England, ono in the South- 
Eastern District, 11 in Ireland, 19 at 
Bermuda, 12 at Malta, and two at Hali- 
fax. Of the hydro-pneumatic mount- 
ings, the War Office had ordered six 
6-inch muzzle-loading guns and 28 
6-inch breech-loading guns. Eight of 
those were allotted, temporarily, at all 
events, to Home Stations, 12 to Aden, 
nine to Hong Kong, two to Jamaica, 
and one to St. Lucia. It had not yet 
been demonstrated that these hydro- 
pneumatic mountings were suitable for 
heavy guns; but two experimental 
mountings were under order from Els- 
wick and Messrs. Easton and Anderson 
for 9-2-inch breech-loading guns—the 
gun from Elswick would be ready this 
month—the latter was complete—and if 
they were successful, furtherorders would 
probably be given. Two orders for 
10-inch mountings had also been given to 
the same firms. There was a proposal 
now under consideration, made by Colonel 
Moncrieff, to apply his counter-weight 
system in substitution for the fixed 
mountings of the 9-inch and 10-inch rifled 
muzzle-loading guns now in the Service, 
and the Inspector General of Fortifica- 
tions and the Director General of Artil- 
lery were now considering the pos- 
sibility of carrying out Colonel Mon- 
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crieff’s idea. Such was the exact posi- 
tion of the Service as regards the dis- 
appearing mounting system; and he 
might be allowed to add that, as between 
barbette and hydro-pneumatic mount- 
ings, the former was 50 per cent cheaper. 
The cheaper way of mounting was, gene- 
rally speaking, used when the guns were 
placed in an elevated position; when 
they could be more or less concealed 
from the sight of an enemy—the hydro- 
pneumatic mounting was employed 
when guns could not be so withdrawn. 
Already all questions regarding fortifi- 
cations, including the mounting of guns, 
went through a seven-fold process of 
inquiry and report—surely a good 
reason for not adding an eighth in 
the shape of a House of Commons 
Committee. It was upon that ground, 
and on the further grounds that he was 
unwilling to relieve officers from all 
Executive responsibility, and that a 
Parliamentary Committee to inquire into 
the Estimates was about to be proposed 
by the Secretary of State for War, that 
he ventured respectfully and regretfully 
to say that the Government were not 
able to accede to the proposal of his hon. 
and gallant Friend. 


the Empire. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question proposed, ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


DEFENCES OF THE EMPIRE—COAST 
DEFENCES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm EDWARD HAMLEY (Birken- 
head), who had the following Notice on 
the Paper :— 

“That there is urgent necessity to set in 
operation a complete system for protecting this 
Country from an enemy’s enterprizes, and to 
provide for it financially by means more ade- 
quate than are to be found in the Annual Esti- 
mates,”’ 


said, he was going to venture to call the 
attention of the House to the defences of 
the Kingdom, and in doing so he might 
be allowed to observe that the Memo- 
randum just put forth by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. E. Stanhope) appeared to him 
the most satisfactory statement of the 
kind that had been issued in his time, 
for it recognized the necessity of a com- 
plete scheme of defence, and implied an 
intention to provide for it. In dealing 
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with the subject he would like to begin 
by conciliating possible objectors. Many 
hon. Members regarded all proposals for 
an increase of our armaments with dis- 
trust, as in their minds tending also to 
increase the probabilities of war. He 
wished to assure them that he would 
deal only with matters absolutely and 
purely defensive, which, far from in- 
creasing those probabilities, would tend 
to diminish Pe by lessening the 
chances of invasion, for the most for- 
midable enemy would think twice be- 
fore invading a prepared Great Britain. 
He would also ask those hon. Members 
who attached to all military plans a 
bellicose and provocative character to 
believe that officers who occupied them- 
selves with measures of defence must be 
actuated by the desire to preserve the 
people of England from those very evils 
which the most peace-loving of our 
citizens desired to avert. They had 
lately heard proposals from a very in- 
fluential Member of the House to cut 
down expenditure by the simple method 
of making it conform to the standard of 
some former year. But he would remind 
hon. Members that material of war was 
becoming every year more and more 
costly, and also that when expenditure 
on necessary armament had been for a 
series of years less than it ought to be, 
there would inevitably come a time 
when it would look greater than it 
ought to be. Therefore, endeavours to 
rule present and future expenditure by 
the standard of the past were absolutely 
irrational and fallacious. The situation, 
then, as it impressed itself on his mind 
was this—a small Island on the one 
side, a whole Continent of possible ene- 
mies on the other; the Island having a 
Coast line which offered to the enemy 
many imperfectly defended ports and 
mumerous favourable landing places, 
and opposite to it impregnable har- 
bours, where Fleets could assemble, and 
whence invading Armies could issue; 
the Island with a large population in- 
deed, affording plenty of willing de- 
fenders; but these, for the most part, 
so imperfectly equipped that they would 
be absolutely unable to take the field 
even for a few days—and even when 
they sent forth an Expeditionary Force 
it could only be made complete by 
ulling to pieces the Regular Forces 
eft at home; while opposite they saw 
the Continent absolutely swarming with 
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Conscript Armies burning fcr action, 
kept at all points fit for immediate war, 
in equipment, in training, in organiza- 
tion, in transport, in means of concen- 
tration—the fact that each was always 
in presence of tremendous antagonists 
binding all under the heaviest penalties 
to maintain themselves in the completest 
readiness for action. And when they 
remembered that this Island contained 
immense wealth, and that that wealth 
would be looked on by the enemy as the 
legitimate reward of victory, it was no 
wonder that the situation inspired many 
experienced soldiers, many experienced 
sailors, and, he might add, experienced 
War Ministers, with absolute dismay. 
Economists argued that because Eng- 
land had never been invaded in our time 
it never would be. He was not aware 
that the Bank of England had ever been 
broken into in our time; but that was 
no reason why the Directors, while con- 
tinuing to pour gold into their cellars, 
should dispense with bolts and bars and 
police. Now, if he referred for a moment 
to the Navy—which he did with great 
deference to the Naval Members of that 
House—it was because, it being often 
and justly styled our first line of de- 
fence, that phrase was taken to mean 
that it could be relied on for the de- 
fence of our Coasts. But experienced 
sailors and other naval authorities had 
lately assured us that its many Imperial 
duties would not leave it to be relied on 
for this task, and that such an alliance 
of Great Powers against us as we often 
hear talked of might well deprive us for 
a time of the command of the Channel. 
It was for such an opportunity, and for 
that alone, that Napoleon was waiting 
in 1805, when it was to be noted the 
naval power of England was at its 
height. His Army of Invasion was ready 
at Boulogne—transport flotilla prepared 
for instant embarkation—all that was 
wanted was the presence of the French 
and Spanish Fleets in the Channel for a 
few days, when a powerful Army, com- 
manded by Napoleon himself, would 
have descended on our shores, and no- 
thing but a series of fortunate events, 
leading to the victory of Trafalgar, pre- 
vented this plan from being realized. 
They must, hen, take it for certain that 
if we were to be secure we must render 
our Coast independent of our Fleet ; and 
he now turned to the question of insular 
defence, which might be considered as 
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of two kinds—first, the means of repel- 
ling an enemy’s ship from the Coast; 
secondly, of opposing aninvading army. 
So dependent were we on our communi- 
cations with other lands, that it was 
difficult to say which of our many great 
Ports we could lose without sustaining 
vital injury. But the great Military 
Ports having Dockyards and Arsenals 
were of prime importance. It was on 
these that our ships of all sorts must rely 
for secure harbourage against an enemy 
superior at the moment. And as soon as 
our Fleets were at sea, it was on those 
Ports they must rely for indispensable 
supplies of all kinds. It was to them 
disabled ships must look for repairs; it 
was in them new ships must be built to 
replace the waste of war. They were, 
then, indispensable to our Navy. On 
the other hand, should an enemy seize 
one of these Ports, imagine what a 
footing it would give him for invasion, 
with a safe harbour in which to land 
his troops and material, on which 
to rely for supplies of all kinds, and 
in which to mature his plans before 
marching on London. A _ generation 
ago the Government of that time (Lord 
Palmerston’s) was aroused to a sense of 
our weakness, and fortified the most 
important of these Ports against the 
ships and artillery of that time. But 
ships and guns had since made progress 
at a fabulous rate, so that now, while 
the works then constructed might be 
ruined by the armament of some foreign 
iron-clads, we had not, so far as he was 
aware, a single gun mounted on the 
works that would pierce the armour ofa 
first-class war ship. Since those times, 
however, a new kind of defence had 
been devised—that of torpedoes and 
submarine mines; and these were in 
course of being applied very completely 
for the defence of our Ports. Placed 
under water at certain points and in 
sufficient numbers, and exploded by 
electricity from the shore, the mines 
would inflict ruinous injury on the most 
formidable ships. But in dark nights 
or fogs they were, of course, less to be 
relied on; and it was a regular branch 
of naval tactics to send light craft to 
destroy them, or nullify their effect. 
Consequently, these defences required 
themselves to be defended, and the ap- 
propriate means was found in light, 
quick-firing guns, and machine guns to 
fire on the light craft. But if the iron- 
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clads could stand in with impunity, they 
would crush these light weapons with 
their huge shells. Therefore, in order 
to —_ them off, it was necessary that 
the defence should possess guns capable 
of piercing the armour of first-class war 
ships. Here, then, they had all the 
requirements—the submarine defences, 
the light artillery to protect them from 
the boats, and the heavy artillery to 
keep off the iron-clads. What was 
needed, then, was artillery of the kinds 
mentioned, and suitable forts to hold and 
protect it. Now, he would not convey 
the idea that because we were still unpro- 
vided with guns and works the officials 
whose business is was to provide them 
were in fault. They had, one and all, 
for years been persistent in their repre- 
sentations. Indeed, considering the great 
interests involved, it was almost pathetic 
to read the remonstrances uttered by 
these War Office officials and War Mi- 
nisters and their reception by the Trea- 
sury. Scarcely inferior in importance 
were our great Commercial Ports, on 
which we relied not only for the main- 
tenance of our trade, but for the means 
of feeding our population. Setting 
London aside as of a paramount im- 
portance that we all recognized, what 
would be the effect in this country if the 
telegraph should announce that a hostile 
iron-clad was approaching Liverpool ? 
Should its enterprize be successful, 
should it with impunity set on fire or 
hold to ransom that great city, the 
example would inspire incessant depre- 
dations on our Coasts; while, on the 
other hand, the sinking of an iron-clad 
or two in such attempts would be a 
warning that the enemy could not afford 
to neglect. Now, such of these Ports 
as were situated on rivers or estuaries 
were more easy to defend than those 
which lay open to the sea, and which 
might, therefore, be bombarded at long 
range. It was very satisfactory to know 
that our chief river harbours were being 
now put in a condition of submarine de- 
fence ; but it was still necessary to sup- 
plement that kind of protection with ar- 
tillery, generally by guns placed in 
earthworks. Some Ports, like Lissngeal. 
had expanded sv greatly towards the 
sea that they were now within range of 
ships. Therefore, the chief requisite— 
though in less degree than for the Mili- 
tary Ports—still was light artillery, to 
protect the submarine mines, and 
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armour-piercing guns to keep off iron- 
clads. These guns might, according to 
circumstances, be placed in existing 
works, adequately strengthened, or in 
earthworks on commanding points, or 
in floating batteries. In fact, he was 
certain that the statement of our exigen- 
cies by those whose business it had been 
to consider these matters would confirm 
his view—namely, that our require- 
ments were mainly limited to guns of 
the classes he had named, and to 
sufficient works in which to place them. 
Now, the estimate of cost of guns, of 
completing the submarine defences, and 
of the works for the whole system of 
Military and Commercial Ports through- 
out the Kingdom, was, in round numbers, 
under £5,250,000. With respect to the 
question of cost, it seemed to him well 
worth consideration whether the great 
Ports whose property and trade and the 
safety of whose inhabitants these mea- 
sures were designed to secure might not, 
on due appeal, see fit to contribute to the 
expenses. It was true that the question 
was a national one; but they had the 
paramount interest in it, and by taking 
a special part in their own defences the 
necessary works could proceed simul- 
taneously, and be all the more accept- 
able, because giving large employment 
to labour in their respective localities. 
Another consolation was afforded by the 
fact that the problem of defence was no 
hasty scheme inspired by panic, but had 
been long and carefully considered by 
experienced officers, and that nothing 
but money was wanting in order to 
begin at once to put it in execution. And 
there was yet another circumstance 
which might bring us comfort. We 
were often told that when implements of 
war were undergoing constant changes, 
so that the weapon or the ship of one 
year was obsolete in the next, it was not 
worth while to provide ourselves with 
them till finality should be reached. The 
argument, though fallacious, as tending 
to render our armaments inferior to 
those of Powers which kept abreast of 
the times, was easily turned to powerful 
account. But what he would point out 
was that finality was, in an important 
particular, now in sight. For it was 
evident that if ships were to keep the 
sea and to possess high speed—both in- 
dispensable requisites in war ships— 
there must be a limit to the weight of 
armour they should carry; and if the 
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limit was over-passed, they became means 
of destruction, not to the enemy, but to 
their own crews. That limit must now 
be nearly, if not quite, reached, so that 
the armour-piercing guns of to-day 
would remain permanently effective, and 
we need not hesitate to provide our- 
selves with them. And, finally, he 
should point out that in a competition 
in defensive strength between ships and 
shore batteries the batteries could always 
be made stronger than the ships, and 
could also be provided with appliances 
for screening the guns, which a ship did 
not admit of; and we might thus feel 
confident that we could render our Mili- 
tary and Commercial Ports absolutely 
secure if we chose to set about it. He 
now came to the question of our internal 
defences against invasion—that was, the 
Army with which we could meet an in- 
vading Army; and he concluded that 
everyone would agree that, if we had 
an Army at all, it should be sufficient 
for that purpose. We might remember 
that no less influential a person than the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) suggested 
that we should dispense with costly de- 
fences, and rely on a substitute of un- 
—— cheapness— our ‘undying 

istoric memories.” It was unfortunate 
that the only historic memory applicable 
to the case should be our subjugation 
by William the Conqueror. But, how- 
ever that might be, he could imagine 
the perplexity of a hostile Army landed 
and looking to be met with a storm of 
shot and shell and a forest of bayonets 
on finding itself confronted only by 
‘undying historic memories.’”” He was 
inclined to think that, on recovering 
from its pleased surprise, it would re- 
sume its march upon London, while we, 
on our part, would have to console our- 
selves with the advantages which the 
noble Lord said our refusal to spend 
money on armaments would have secured 
to us—namely, cheap beer, and tea, and 
tobacco, and an Income Tax still not 
exceeding 8d. But he feared the beer, 
and tea, and tobacco would be for the 
refreshment of the enemy, who would 
also undertake the control of the Income 
Tax along with all the rest of our Na- 
tional Revenues. Happily, we hed some- 
thing more substantial to rely on. In 
conjunction with the Regular Forces in 
the country, the Militia and Volunteers 
formed an immense Army, fit in num- 
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bers and in quality of men to oppose 
any Armies which could land on our 
shores. But those Armies would consist 
of trained and disciplined troops, while 
our Auxiliary Forces could give only a 
fraction of their time to military exer- 
cises. Moreover, they could not take 
the field for want of equipment. The 
first step was, then, to equip them. 
Supposing them to be as complete 
in field equipment as the Regular 
Army, there were circumstances which 
would be much in favour of our 
national troops defending their own 
soil against even a professional Army 
which crossed the sea to attack us. In 
the first place, we might be prepared 
beforehand to such a degree that it 
might almost be said every soldier would 
know his own place in the system of 
defence. For in Great Britain we had 
a very compact and not extensive theatre 
of war, in which the points at which an 
enemy could land and the groups of 
roads by which he would march inland 
were ali ascertained, as were also the 
positions in which in each case the Field 
Army could be concentrated to oppose 
him. And troops could act efficiently 
on the defensive with much less training 
than if they had to mancouvre and at- 
tack. After being trained in their own 
exercising grounds in the construction 
of hasty intrenchments, such as all 
troops were expected to assist in making, 
and in the occupation of them for 
battle, they could, in the place of the 
present annual exercises, rehearse what 
would be their part in case of war— 
whether the defence of their own par- 
ticular section of coast line, their share 
in a pitched battle, or the duty of gar- 
risoning fortresses. For instance, it 
being known beforehand where a bat- 
tery would be placed near the Coast for 
the defence of the Mersey, the Lanca- 
shire Volunteers might be trained in 
occupying ground for the defence of 
that battery against troops or seamen 
landed to attack it. Again, the line 
being known beforehand of a position, 
say in Sussex, to oppose an invading 
Army coming from Brighton, the troops 
to form the Field Army being all as- 
signed to their corps in it, might be 
encamped in their places for their Au- 
tumn exercises in the parts of the line 
they would occupy. And, lastly, all the 
troops destined to garrison the fortresses 
in their own localities—those of Devon 
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and Cornwall, for example, for the de- 
fence of Plymouth—should, as a regular 
annual exercise, form the actual gar- 
rison of that place for a time sufficient 
to make them thoroughly acquainted 
with their duties. That was specially 
necessary for Volunteer and Militia 
Artillery, who would thus become fa- 
miliar with the many appliances, the 
magazines, and stores of all kinds, and 
the actual guns—and that was most im- 
portant—which would be in their charge 
in resisting an attack. And whatever 
bodies of Artillery were disposable for 
Coast defence or for the Field Army 
should receive at once the guns—and 
practise with them—which they would 
use in the field. A step had already 
been made in that direction, with the 
best effect, in giving the Volunteer 
Engineers who were located on the 
banks of our great rivers an important 
share in taking charge of and working the 
submarine defences of the neighbouring 
ports. Besides thus assigning the troops 
to their own ground we should possess 
another kind of advantage, for while 
an enemy must bring everything with 
him—horses, forage, provisions, trans- 
port—we should possess ample supplies 
of these all over the country, and by 
keeping a constant register of them— 
horses, wagons, wagoners, and forage— 
in each district, they would be always 
available on the shortest notice. We 
had already gone so far as to make con- 
siderable progress in a military study of 
the country by instructed officers. That 
should include the registration he spoke 
of; and also the precise use of every 
road and portion of railway for any in- 
tended concentration should be laid down 
beforehand and exact calculations of all 
movements prepared. Such matters 
would, in his opinion, be best intrusted 
to a specially selected staff under ex- 
perienced direction, and their work 
might be periodically submitted for ap- 
proval to a military council, also spe- 
cially selected. Besides men, and ma- 
terial, and equipment, there would still 
be another matter indispensable to the 
efficiency of our Field Army, and that 
was the building of stores and maga- 
zines at points where they would be 
ready for the supply of the troops with 
equipment and stores and ammunition 
and guns when taking the field. In 
this way the whole scheme of opera- 
tions for our Home Army might be laid 
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out in all its particulars; and what would 
else, on the approach of an enemy, be 
a scene of hopeless tumult and confusion, 
would become one of orderly and prompt 
action. And as nothing so demoralized 
troops as apparent want of purpose of 
those who directed them, so nothing 
gave them such assurance of victory as to 
see that all theirmovements were tending 
to the execution of a well-considered 
plan. And, in the meantime, the im- 
mediate effect on the Auxiliary troops 
themselves could not be but most en- 
couraging—everyone would know and 
feel that he had certain duties, and that 
he was fitting himself to perform them, 
and a Volunteer, instead of that some- 
what vague entity which he now felt 
himself to be, would know that he had 
a distinct part in that design of defend- 
ing the country for which alone the 
Volunteers were called into existence. 
Lastly, in all schemes of defence, it was 
necessary to secure the safety of London 
by forces independent of armies in the 
field, so that no corps suddenly cast upon 
the Coast for the purpose, or which 
should have succeeded in evading 
for the moment our Field Armies, 
should be able to clutch us by the 
throat, a move which might be itself 
decisive and bring us to our knees. The 
plan he advocated to prevent this was 
the most inexpensive, and, he would 
add, the most easily practicable that 
had yet, as far as he knew, been pro- 
pounded. It was to raise the Volunteers 
of London from 25,000 to 60,000, and 
to train them specially for its defence— 
by laying down the positions which 
they must occupy on any side threatened 
in order to keep an enemy at arm’s 
length—and to give the London Artil- 
lery Volunteers, already sufficient for 
their purpose, the requisite number of 
guns of position. Thus a line north 
from the Thames at Barking would bar 
the approaches from the Essex Coast; 
one by Erith, through Chislehurst to 
Bromley, would close the approaches 
from the Coast between the mouth of 
the Thames and Hastings; other posi- 
tions would complete the circuit around 
London, and the capital would be secure 
against a sudden rush from any side. 
And these guards of London would 
always be kept instructed and prepared 
for this service of its defence. He cal- 
culated that all these steps necessary to 
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tion of defence—the equipment, the 
leases, and construction of all magazines 
and stores, the execution of the military 
plan of defence, and the raising of cer- 
tain additional Volunteers, especially 
Artillery—for they were not always most 
abundant in the localities where most 
needed—wouldcost less than £1,000,000. 
He had now, in as few words as he 
could employ, endeavoured to place be- 
fore the House the requirements for 
Home defence. He had spoken only 
of Great Britain, because he wished to 
confine the first view of our defences to 
what most nearly concerned us, what 
was most vital, and what could be most 
easily taken in at one view. It needed 
no words of his or of anybody to enable 
hon. Members to imagine what weight 
and consideration we should derive in 
the Councils of Europe from a recogni- 
tion of the fact that this Island was 
practically impregnable. Many plans 
of invasion now reposing in many 
foreign war bureaux might then be 
torn up. Commercial enterprize of all 
kinds would, he imagined, receive a 
fresh impetus from the feeling of secu- 
rity aguinst recurring panics. And all 
this might be realized for the sum he 
had stated—that was to say, in round 
numbers, £6,250,000. It might, per- 
haps, be asked why so small a sum 
could not be spread over a term of 
years, and provided for in the Annual 
Estimates? He answered, first, be- 
cause that plan had been so often found 
a total failure. As an instance, he 
might quote that the defence of our 
Commercial Ports was provided for in 
this way—the cost was to be spread 
over five years; last year was to be 
the first of those years, when £100,000 
was to be taken for the purpose in the 
Estimates as the instalment of that 
year. What was the result? The 
sum was cut down in the Estimates to 
£10,000. If this work was to be done by 
means of the Annual Estimates, then if 
it were ever done, of which he was se- 
riously doubtful, it would be certain to 
be spread over a period vastly in excess 
of that originally estimated for. Ho 
would ask, then, that it should be raised 
by a loan, and set apart for the purpose 
intended, and for no other, and thus 
made secure from the exigencies and 
temptations of the Budget. Another 
advantage would be that the work 
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Kingdom, and be finished in a compara- 
tively brief time—two years might see 
it accomplished ; a period surely long 
enough for us to remain with our de- 
fences incomplete. Also, in considering 
the comparative smallness of the sum, 
he would point out that it was only a 
part, though a vitally important part, 
of the Imperial scheme of defence. The 
defence of Ireland must be provided for 
when the proper time arrived, and of the 
Colonies also; the coaling stations were 
already in progress, but that progress 
might be greatly accelerated by includ- 
ing them in the loan; and notwith- 
standing the progress of the Navy, the 
Admiralty would not object, he pre- 
sumed, to be endowed with the financial 
power to raise the Navy to its proper 
pitch. And it must be remembered 
that, of all modes of expenditure, the 
various defences of the Kingdom were 
the most satisfactory, as at once giving 
a vast impetus to employment at our 
great centres of population. This plan 
of a loan had already been tried on 


former occasions with success, and on! 


occasions, he might say, not comparable 
in urgency to the present crisis. There 
was, then, no novelty in what he pro- 

sed, nothing which had not already 
tenn agreed to and found to answer. We 
should thus have a guarantee against the 
tendency of all Governments in this coun- 
try—a natural tendency, but one never- 
theless very dangerous—to be so solicit- 
ous to discharge their duty as guardians 
of the public purse that they were apt 
to nogiest their other duty as guardians 
of the public safety. From this cause, 
and also because of the vast means of 
offence which other nations had accu- 
mulated, we had fallen far below the 
requirements of our position. We were 
fond of boasting that we had an 
Empire on which the sun never set ; but 
we forgot that Empire was a luxury ex- 
pensive in proportion to its extent, and 
that the boast would be indeed a vain 
one if, when the time came, we should 
be found unprepared to defend our Pos- 
sessions. 

Carrain COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.) said, the scope of the question 
of defence could not te limited purely 
to the United Kingdom. The danger of 
invasion from a given Power was largely 
influenced by its carrying power —- 
in other words, its Mercantile Marine. 
He entirely agreed with the hon. and 
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- Member for Birkenhead (Sir 
ward Hamley) that if this country 
went to war with a Maritime Power 
there would be a scene of disastrous 
confusion, due more to moral causes 
than to a hostile landing being ef- 
fected. It was hard for him, at least, 
to realize that any Power could throw 
100,000 men on our shores unless we 
had, more or less, lost command of the 
sea. Moreover, it would puzzle any 
European Power to concentrate carry- 
ing power for such a force. The great 
danger to this country would lie in a 
series of small blows delivered at its 
seaports, and for that method of attack 
we were unprepared. We had for years 
talked much of. the defence of our sea- 
ports, but had done very little, The 
value of the export and import trade of 
London and Liverpool was in excess of 
the value of the total sea-borne com- 
merce of France, which meant that 
if we were unprepared a blow could 
be delivered by a small force at 
or off these places which would be 
equivalent to the universal destruction 
of the whole sea-borne commerce of 
France. Then, again, the trade of the 
Port of London alone was more than 
double the valae of the whole sea-borne 
commerce of Russia. The effect of leav- 
ing our Mercantile Ports undefended 
would be to enable a French or Russian 
cruiser to do irreparable damage to our 
commerce. He protested against any 
delay in taking the common-sense pre- 
cautions which were absolutely necessary. 
Assuming, however, that there maritime 
or coast provisions were made, no com- 
plete step would have been taken for the 
safety of the people of the country. It 
would be in vain that our Ports were pro- 
tected, orourcoast linesecured. We could 
not maintain a passive defence of this 
Kingdom for more than a few weeks, 
because the people could not live. If 
our arrangements for the protection of 
our sea communications were weak, the 
effect would be apparent in time of war 
almost immediately. The sense of in- 
security would at once affect the Stock 
Exchange; there would be the stopping, 
first, of the food supply, and, secondly, of 
the importation of raw materials. The 
price of both would go uP, the factories 
would have to close, and hundreds of 
thousands of workpeople would be turned 
on the streets, where they would be met 
with extremely dear bread. In fact, 
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such a state of confusion and disorder 
would arise—with which it would be 
almost impossible for the authorities to 
cope—that the results would be irre- 
parable; and under the pressure of 
such circumstances no Government could 
carry on even a passive defence. Fur- 
ther, he wished to point out that the in- 
terests we had to defend were drifting 
further and further away. The task of 
establishing satisfactory defences was 
vastly more complicated than it was 
when we last fought for our supremacy 
at Trafalgar, when we had a popula- 
tion in the United Kingdom of only 
15,000,000 persons to be provided for, 
and when the food supply of the country 
was provided within our own shores 
—wholly independent of external re- 
sources—but now all that was changed. 
In those days one ton of shipping was 
sufficient to meet the wants of six in- 
habitants, whereas now each man, 
woman, and child required the ser- 
vices of a ton and a-half of shipping 
during the year. Then, 23-24ths of our 
external trade was confined to European 
waters; now, more than a moiety of 
it was thousands of miles beyond 
European waters. It would not matter, 
therefore, whether the blow was struck 
in the Channel or thousands of miles 
away, the consequences might be equally 
grave. He earnestly trusted the House 
would forget for a moment current con- 
troversies and Party differences, to con- 
sider whether, in the event of war, in 
two months, under conditions which it 
was perfectly possible and reasonable 
to contemplate, our naval and military 
preparations were adapted to our re- 
quirements. If not, a great responsi- 
bility rested upon them not to shirk the 
question, and not to shirk spending such 
sums as were reasonably necessary. It 
was not merely or primarily a question 
of expenditure, but one of administra- 
tion; and he desired to say that he 
would be no party to dipping further 
into the pockets of the taxpayers unless 
the present system of administration was 
entirely changed. Between the War 
Office, the Admiralty, and the Colonial 
Office, a great deal of money was lost. 
With constantly changing Heads of 
Departments, and a general tendency to 
get rid of expert authority, there was no 
rete for economy and efficiency. 

hile cordially supporting the Motion, 
his contention was, let naval work be 
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done by naval men, and military work 
be done by military men, and let us 
appoint, for a fixed period of years, a 
capable War Minister, who should be re- 
sponsible to this House and the country, 
and control the war expenditure and all 
war forces. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, he 
thought it desirable that some sort of 
protest should be raised from that side 
of the House against the assumption 
which had pervaded several previous 
speeches—that our chief business was 
to spend money on naval and military 
armaments. He was glad to hear the 
hon. and gallant Member who had just 
resumed his seat (Captain Colomb) say 
he was not inclined to dip more deeply 
into the public purse, because he de- 
sired, in the first instance, to see some 
improvements in administration. He 
agreed with him so far, but he could not 
agree with the general tone of alarm 
which characterized the greater part of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s speech. 
But not only he, but other hon. and 
gallant Gentlemen who spoke before 
him, complained that, do what they 
would, and do what their Predecessors 
would, they had never been able to stir 
up the Administration of the country to 
a proper state of alarm as to the perils 
which are always impending over our 
seaports and our sea coast. He was 
aware, as one who had taken an interest 
in public affairs before he became a 
Member of that House, of the repeated 
efforts which had been made to stir up 
alarm on this subject. Every few years 
there was a panic excited, and a few 
millions had been spent; then the panic 
subsided, and the people became in- 
different until the hot fit came on agaia. 
Why could not the Government be 
stirred up to take so serious a view of 
this matter as the hon. anc. gallant Gen- 
tleman thought necessary? He thought 
it was because the Government prac- 
tically believed that our seaports are 
safe. And why? Because they thought 
that it was not for the interest of any- 
one in the world to attack them. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman spoke of 
this country as an Island teeming with 
wealth; and he seemed to think that 
all other countries were teeming with 
burglars, and that their one idea was to 
come and rob our ports. He was aware 
it was often said that expenditure on 
military and naval armaments was a 
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question of policy; and he was of 
opinion that, if we pursued a right line 
of policy, our seaports would never be in 
danger. Why did the United States 
feel so tranquil? It was because their 
= and their policy kept them free 


rom the entanglements of the Old) 


World. It might be said that we should 
have a difficulty in pursuing an isolated 

licy like that of the United States. 

e admitted that we could not take up 
quite the same position as the United 
States; but he said that our position as 
an Island, separated from the Coast of 
Europe, enabled us to keep clear of 
most of the difficulties, the petty 
jealousies, the international rivalries, 
and the dynastic intrigues which con- 
stituted the questions which were per- 
petually threatening war on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. For if we could mind 
our own business, and attend to the 
substantial interests of the country, we 
should never be in danger of invasion. 
In that way we could secure the bless- 
ings of peace. They had all heard of 
the difficulty of getting more money out 
of the already over-burdened taxpayers 
of this country. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Birkenhead (Sir Edward 
Hamley) had told them of the touching 
appeals made by military administrators, 
and even by the War Minister himself, to 
the Treasury to give them a little more 
money for naval and military armaments. 
But there were appeals far more pathetic 
than these appeals, such as that made 
by the Victoria University for £2,000 
a-year to improve the education of the 
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instruction, and all the higher needs of 
this age of progress. We could not bear 
the two. He, therefore, thought it was the 
duty of our Government so to frame our 
policy that we should not irritate other 
nations of the world, and not invite 
attack, confining ourselves to minding 
our own business. If we took that line, 
he contended there would be less expen- 
diture necessary for our Fleet to protect 
our commerce and Dependencies, while 
for our military strength we could de- 
pend to a large extent on our Volun- 
teers. [Zaughter.] Hon. Gentlemen 
seemed to laugh at the Volunteers. 
[**No, no!”] Possibly, then, it was 
himself they were laughing at, and their 
laughter had more justification. Al- 
though the Volunteers might not have 
in all respects the value of long-trained 
soldiers, yet he did think that should an 
enemy invade our land—a thing to his 
mind almost impossible—our Volunteers 
would be able to give a very good ac- 
count of him; so that for purposes 
of defence we might rely more than 
we did on our Volunteer Service. He 
rose to make one protest against the 
assumption that the chief object of the 
House was to prepare for war, and also 
to urge that if we only adopted a com- 
mon-sense, pacific policy, we could do 
with much less expenditure on our 
Naval and Military Services. 

Mr. TOTLENHAM (Winchester) 
said, he believed that the country owed 
a debt of gratitude to the hon. and gal- 
lant Member who had introduced the 
debate (Sir Edward Hamley); but he 
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1,938 guns to 565,000 men; Germany, 
2,040 guns to 460,000 men ; and Russia, 
2,278 guns to 871,000 men ; so that the 
proportion of guns for every 1,000 men 
was in Great Britain 1°81; in France 
3-43; in Germany 4°43; and in Russia 
2°61. Instead of economizing by re- 
ducing the Field Artillery, let the autho- 
rities begin their economies in that 
Augean Office—the War Office—and 
other Departmental Offices, including 
the Circumlocution Office described by 
the Surveyor General of Ordnance— 
and sweep away half that army of quill- 
driving officials, who could not distin- 
guish a cutlass from a piece of hoop iron, 
or a properly made cartridge from one 
that would jam, and who went upon the 

rinciple that because these things were 
in store they had got to be used, and 
who seemed to think if their ideas 
and calculations were not carried out 
the Army must go to the dogs. In 
1884 he insisted upon the necessity of 
the numbers of the Army being in- 
creased, and received an answer from 
the noble Marquess the Member for 
Rossendale (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) denying such necessity. He 
was, however, glad to say that within 
two years of such answer his right 
hon. Successor at the War Office (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) added to the 
numbers of the Army some 20,000 men 
—the numbers being in 1884 201,905, 
and in 1886 220,063. In 1884 he also 
pointed out that the term with the 
Colours ought to be increased; and he 
was glad that something bad been done 
in this direction. Lord Airey’s Com- 
mittee, composed of a distinguished body 
of officers, laid down in their Report four 
cardinal points—that the term with the 
Colours ought to be altered; that the 
numbers of the Army ought to be in- 
creased ; that the system of one battalion 
feeding another should be abolished; 
and that once a man was posted to a 
battalion he should remain with it 
during his whole active service. The 
first two recommendations had in a 
degree been carried out; the last two 
had been disregarded, and the evils 
which they were intended to remove 
still continued. The system of one bat- 
talion feeding another was in the highest 
degree detrimental to the Service—one 
battalion dragged the vitals out of the 
other, to the disgust of men and officers, 
and to the destruction of the morale and 
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esprit de corps of the regiment. Regi- 
mental officers and non-commissioned 
officers complained of the persistent 
round of drill and drudgery without 
ever being able to see their battalion in 
an efficient state. In 1882, when a 
certain regiment was sent to Egypt, 400 
Reserve men had to be drafted into it 
to fill up the vacancies left by 400 re- 
cruits who were left behind; and the 
officers gave a pitiable account as to the 
state of their regiment for several 
months after—the Reserve men having 
been away some time from the Colours, 
and being rather lax, and there being 
no sufficient leaven of old soldiers. The 
using of the Reserve in this way had 
the further objection that it was using 
up our second line in the first. If the 
Reserve men were called upon in this 
way, there would be nothing to fall 
back upon. Next, as to the system of 
sending men from one battalion to 
another. It was a great hardship on 
the men, who had thus to break up old 
friendships, and were always in a state 
of uncertainty as to whether they might 
not the next day be moved into another 
battalion, and be made to serve under 
new officers,of whom they knew nothing. 
It really seemed as if they were tending 
towards the system of a third unit. 
There were at present nine double bat- 
talion regiments with both battalions 
abroad, and with depots of 650 men each 
at home ; and the Cameron Highlanders, 
which is a single battalion, with a depot 
of 321 men, so that out of the 68 depdots 
there were 10, or one-seventh of the 
whole, under the system that he advo- 
eated. In addition to this, every depot 
was in excess of its strength, some 
double or treble, and in some cases four 
times the number of its establishment. 
Taking the first 12 regiments on the list, 
he found that they had an effective 
strength of 2,104 men, against an estab- 
lishment of 828 men. Two of these with 
277 and 243 men respectively against 
establishments of 69 each. Taking the 
whole Army, the numbers were 14,971 
effective, against an establishment of 
10,396, showing an excess of 4,575. It 
could not, therefore, be said that the 
depot system was not capable of expan- 
sion, as here they had it already ex- 
panded by nearly 4,600 men. Why not 
extend it boldly still further, instead of 
allowing it to creep in by degrees in 
the face of paper establishments? He 
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should like to see three battalions to 
every regiment, one to be always at 
home, and to act as depdt. Effective 
battalions were wanted at home as well 
as abroad, and under the present system 
they would never exist. Tt was absurd 
to appoint Royal Commissions and Com- 
mittees of Inquiry composed of officers 
of distinction and practical experience 
if their recommendations were to be 
overruled by civilians and financial con- 
siderations. He hoped that before the 
debate closed the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) would be able to give the 
House an assurance that before next 
year the whole of the recommendations 
of Lord Airey’s Committee would be 
considered, with a view of abolishing or 
mitigating a system which was fraught 
with injury to the Service, and a danger 
to the country at large. 

Genera FRASER (Lambeth, N.): 
Permit me, Sir, to endeavour to put for- 
' ward a clear statement of a question 
now pending of momentous importance 
to the whole nation, to the efficiency of 
the Army in general, and of the Cavalry 
Service in particular—namely, the pro- 

osed immediate abolition of five of the 
attentes of Horse Artillery, out of a 
Home Establishment of 13 batteries. It 
will be allowed on all sides that no re- 
duction in any branch of the Service 
should be carried out, unless it is dis- 
tinctly evident that the efficiency of the 
Army will be increased thereby ; or else 
that an important economy will be 
effected by such reduction, without im- 
pairing that efficiency. I request the 
indulgence of the House whilst I prove, 
from the mouth of distinguished soldiers 
accustomed to organize and command 
Armies, and by not complicated statis- 
tics, that the efficiency of the Service 
would, on this occasion, be deeply im- 
paired, and that the cost of the re- 
establishment of these batteries at a 
future time will be extremely heavy. I 
venture to claim that I am able to show 
that sufficient Horse Artillery is an ‘es- 
sential and most important element in an 
Army; that its conversion to Field Ar- 
tillery is no sort of compensation for its 
loss, as Field Artillery cannot perform 
the duties of Horse Artillery; and, fur- 
ther, that I am able to prove, by the 
simplest calculation of numbers, that if 
the proposed abolition of five batteries 
of Horse Artillery takes place, it will 
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Corps up to the War Establishment; that _ 


the Second Army Corps would be mythi- “ 
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reinforcements and supply in cases of any 
emergency, and even for relief, to the 
breaking up of that First Army Corps. 
The reduction of the five batteries out 
of 18 of the Royal Horse Artillery would 
affect, to a vital extent, the operations 
of the divisions and brigades of Cavalry 
in the field, in which Horse Artillery 
bear a part of such paramount impor- 
tance; and it must tie the hands of the 
Commander in campaigns and battles 
when he would wish to throw guns up 
at speed into important positions. Mar- 
shal Von Moltke has given his opinion 
that— 

‘* Because, in modern warfare, the long range 
and destructive fire of Artillery necessitates a 
scattered formation, there will be more frequent 
opportunities for Cavalry.” 


General Sir Edward Hamley says, in 
his Operation of War— 

“Let it also be granted that Cavalry pro- 
perly trained and led, may play as great a 
part as ever on the stage of war; combined 
with new and larger proportions of Artillery, 
its action may be decisive of the fate of battles, 
and launched in pursuit of a broken foe it may 
finish a campaign which would else wade 
through fresh carnage to its woeful end.’’ 


Further, he says— 

“To gain from this mobility its greatest 
effect, field batteries should, to a certain ex- 
tent, be converted into Horse Artillery, by 
which the greatest possible rapidity of ma- 
nceuvre would be attained ; batteries would con- 
stantly shift their position, so as always to take 
the line diagonally or in flank, and by rapid 
retreat would baffle a counter attack.” 

In 1870 Horse and Field Artillery were 
ordered to push on at once to the battle 
field of Spicheren. The Horse Artillery 
accomplished the distance—21 miles— 
in three hours, and arrived in time, 
while the field batteries took four and 
a-half hours, and only came up when 
the action was over. The same hap- 
pened to the same batteries on another 
occasion, when the field batteries were 
again too late. Marches at such a pace 
are impossible in Field Artillery, and, 
therefore, they cannot take the place of 
Horse Artillery. Prince Kraft zu Hohen- 
lohe desires that the whole of the Corps 
Artillery should be composed of Horse 
Artillery. We have the instance also of 
Sir Drury Lowe’s Cavalry and Horse 
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Artillery’s brilliant advance on Cairo 
after Tel-el-Kebir. Horse Artillery is 
an arm most difficult to construct, and 
impossible to improvise. The impression 
that the new Horse Artillery gun is a 
heavy gun, that cannot work with 
Cavalry, is quite erroneous; it is a 12- 
pounder breech-loader, powerful and 
accurate, with all ranks mounted, and 
it is able to go anywhere with Cavalry 
—whose right arm it is—when pushing 
out miles in front, on outpost duty, in 
advance and rearguard duties, recon- 
naissance, covering the deployment, and 
concealing the movements of an Army, 
keeping up communication and cutting 
off and threatening those of the enemy, 
protecting the fronts and flanks of an 
Army. It is a powerful auxiliary in the 
attack, and a friend in need in pursuit, 
and in the hour of danger and defeat ; 
it can keep pace with the advance, and 
by pouring a destructive fire on the 
enemy, pave the way for the Cavalry to 
victory ; it dislodges the enemy from 
positions in which the sword cannot 
reach him, and it does fearful execution 
when the enemy’s Infantry, concentrated 
in masses, bids defiance to the horsemen ; 
it checks pursuit, and gains time for the 
Cavalry to re-form under fire ; it is of 
great use in passing defiles and bridges 
in the face of the enemy, in defending 
broken ground against odds, and in 
many other ways it is Cavalry’s best 
assistant. The action of Cavalry and 
Horse Artillery in spreading a curtain 
round an Army was brilliantly exempli- 
fied by the Germans, in the War of 
1870, by which, often without bloodshed, 
their sudden appearance, miles in front 
of the Army, caused towns to give up 
their keys and surrender. The enemy 
felt, the touch was never left go, troops 
were watched and their movements re- 
ported, whilst the main bodies were ad- 
vancing at comparative ease. Cavalry 
and Artillery work in complete harmony 
with the Infantry—the principal arm 
always—and subordinates its action to 
that of the latter. The rapid advance 
to the Moselle of the Cavalry, and the 
consequent paralyzation of the French 
= of operations, contributed not a 
ittle to the success of the German opera- 
tions. Cavalry and Horse Artillery can 
never be dissociated. Frederick the 
Great, fully recognizing the necessity of 
this association in the Seven Yeara’ War, 
organized batteries of Light Artillery, 
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capable of moving at the pace of squad- 
rons, and intended to > all their 
enterprizes. The Duke of Wellington’s 
letters from India describes the advan- 
tages that Lord Lakederived from attach- 
ing quick-moving guns to his Cavalry. 
Amongst numberless instances, let it be 
remembered, that Lord Gough, at So- 
braon, kept his Horse Artillery fresh, 
and brought it up at nye to carry an- 
nihilation into the Sikh Army, retiring 
across the Sutlej. To-day we read in the 
Italia Romana, in a letter from an Italian 
officer in Abyssinia— 

‘* We are all sure that the catastrophe would 
have been averted, if the column had been ac- 
companied by a small force of Cavalry and 
guns.”’ 

Valentine Baker Pasha has said, that 
had a Horse Artillery battery been 
available at the second action at El Teb, 
where he was himself severely wounded, 
the loss to the British Force would pro- 
bably have been greatly diminished, as 
the battery could have taken, from its 
mobility, the works of Osman Digna in 
flank before the delivery of the main 
attack on the front. Horse Artillery is 
essential to the rapid movement and the 

uick tactic of the present day. Field 
Artillery —to whom all honour in their 
magnificent service is due—in conse- 
quence of the weight and the impossi- 
bility of carrying the detachment men on 
the carriages, the difficulty of keeping 
up a supply of men in time to fill up 
casualties, and the slow advance, as the 
men who work the guns have to march 
on foot—are not available for this duty. 
A true and well-known axiom is— 


“ Mobility is an essential for good Artillery ; 
it is the power to move rapidly when requisite, 
not continual movement that is required.” 
General Lord Wolseley, in his Pocket 
Book, lays down— 

‘Tt must be remembered that batteries of 
Field Artillery are not supposed to move faster 
than a walk, as the gunners march on foot.’’ 
An incident at the Alma may be men- 
tioned. Lord Raglan prayed that some 
guns might be brought to a particular 
knoll, whence they could dislodge the 
enemy’s guns on the causeway. Two 
guns of Turner’s field battery were at 
length brought up—a gun horse killed 
in the river had delayed them—had this 
been a Horse Artillery gun a detach- 
ment horse would at once have replaced 
it—then two guns ultimately reached 
the spot indicated, but without those 
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detachments, who had been unable, 
being on foot, to keep up, the Artillery 
officers, including Colonel (now Sir) 
Collingwood Dickson, and Brigadier 
General Strangways, who had been at 
Leipsic, and was killed at Inkermann, 
and who was commanding the Artillery 
of the Crimean Campaign, dismounted 
and worked the guns with their own 
hands. Had this been a Horse Artillery 
battery, the detachment would not have 
been left behind. As a result of this 
incident, the number of Horse Artillery 
batteries was speedily and importantly 
increased. Are we to expect in all 
future wars that a contingent, such as 
we sent to Egypt, will suffice, and that 
no further batteries of Artillery would 
be required? Turn back to 1854-5. Is 
no experience gained by the unprepared 
state of the Army in those days? The 
position of England is quite exceptional, 
and it does not do to compare her with 
other nations. Not only have we to 
keep up the usual proportion of Horse 
Artillery guns recognized for the re- 
quirements of our Cavalry and Corps 
Artillery, but we have always India, for 
which we must be prepared to meet an 
emergent demand at any moment for 
more guns; and also, looking at our 
numerous Colonies and interests abroad, 
how often do we not have to enter into 
small wars where, possibly, Horse Artil- 
lery are required, sometimes without a 
Cavalry Brigade? I would instance the 
case of the Zrent affair in 1862, when a 
battery of Horse Artillery was placed 
under orders to proceed to Canada, but 
subsequently countermanded. There has 
been a battery of Horse Artillery in 
Egypt for a length of time without a 
Cavalry Brigade. Owing to the great 
mobility of Horse Artillery, it has fre- 
quently been sent on service to accom- 
pany Infantry. For instance, the Chest- 
nut troo with the Light Division in the 
Peninsula; C Troop with Light Division 
in the Crimea. Several instances in 
India, especially in frontier warfare. 
The non-commissioned officers and men 
are specially selected, as well as the 
officers; and it is their pride in their 
work and efficiency, and in the know- 
ledge of their own value, which has kept 
them always in their high state of effi- 
ciency. The contemplated reduction of 
the five batteries of Horse Artillery will 
seriously affect the pay of non-commis- 
sioned officers and men of those bat- 
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teries. The change will deprive every 
non-commissioned officer and artificer of 
2d. a-day, gunners 1}d. a day, drivers 
3d. a-day, trumpeters no: less than 93d. 
a-day. The trifle that Government may 
save by such economy will do an infinity 
of damage in the Recruiting Depart- 
ment, and to the confidence in the 
class from which the best soldiers are 
drawn. I have it, on the best autho- 
rity; that a very large number of men 
who enlist for the Artillery ask to be 
sent to the Horse Artillery. They are 
told that that cannot be, but that they 
must work their way to it by good con- 
duct and smartness. Beyond doubt, 
surplus Artillery is worse than useless ; 
it hampers and delays the columns, keeps 
troops out of action for escorts, blocks 
roads, and impedes a retreat. Have we 
at present a surplus? No; on the con- 
trary, we have not one map, one horse, 
one gun too many for our absolute re- 
uirements. To supply the two Horse 
tillery batteries sent to Egypt in 1882, 
the batteries left at home were so crippled 
that they could not have drawn their own 
guns out of the barrack yard. The Se- 
eretary of State for War has spoken of 
this reduction as being, in part, simply 
‘a conversion.” Death itself is simply 
a conversion ; he admits that five bat- 
teries of Horse Artillery are to be oblite- 
rated, which loss is tantamount to death 
to them, and to the Service; besides this 
destruction of five batteries, certain other 
batteries of Horse Artillery will have 
only four guns instead of six—namely, 
after the reduction, there will be five 
batteries with six guns, and three bat- 
teries with only four guns. The reduc- 
tion of certain batteries by two guns in 
peace time, to be put into store, is most 
paralyzing. In Germany the batteries 
in peace time are reduced ; but men are 
available immediately from the ‘Re- 
serve,’ which is a fact there, and not a 
fiction as in this country. Artillerymen 
from the ‘‘Reserve’’ have to attend 
trainings at manoeuvres a certain num- 
ber of times, so as to keep up their 
knowledge. Our Reserve Artillerymen 
never have this practice. Further, the 
mode of draught in their Artillery is the 
same as that for all farm purposes; ours 
is quite different. The horses of the 


country are all available; ours are not. 
They are also registered ; ours are not ; 
pairs of horses accustomed to work to- 
gether, can be procured and put into 
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batteries at very short notice. In our 
Service, we should have to unman and 
unhorse other batteries, supposing that 
they exist. The Secretary of State for 
War claims that the increase of guns for 
Garrison Artillery, and for the Volun- 
teers, will make up for the loss of guns 
that should be in the fore-front in a 
campaign. It would be as well to say 
that, in the interest of India, the 11th 
Bengal Lancers are to be reduced, but 
that the 3rd West India Regiment is 
to be increased. The allotment of bag- 
gage animals to Infantry regiments— 
namely, 240 horses (see Army Estimates), 
cannot be put as a set-off for the loss of 
five batteries of Horse Artillery; and 
the arrangement does not get over the 
fact that 30 guns, with the greatest mo- 
bility, are lost to the Service. We, at 
the present time, have of Horse Artil- 
lery—four batteries of six guns for the 
First Army Corps ; four batteries of four 
guns for the Second Army Corps ; five 

atteries of four guns for a Reserve. It is 
quite safe to say that, to complete the 
batteries of the First Army Corps to War 
Establishment, every gunner, driver, and 
horse of the five Reserve batteries would 
be required. If these, then, are abo- 
lished, the batteries of the Second Army 
Corps will have to supply, as far as they 
ean, the men and horses required, and 
thus the Second Army Corps’ batteries 
will be entirely denuded of horses, and 
almost entirely of non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men. It is only by keeping up 
a strong force of Horse Artillery that 
we can hope to put an efficient propor- 
tion of it in the field. The difficulty in 
these days of procuring good horses, 
sound, and of proper stamp for the 
Horse Artillery, is great, even in peace 
time, when there is no hurry; and 
what may we expect when war is upon 
us? Remember, a single unsuitable 
horse may mean the impotence or 
loss of a gun. It was my duty 
to buy, as quickly as possible, 500 
horses in Ireland, during the Cam- 
paign of 1882 in Egypt; horses for 

orse Artillery and Cavalry were most 
difficult to procure, and but very few 
indeed were at all fit to send out 
to a campaign; baggage horses were 
easy to obtain. The power of Artillery 
in the field is in the number of guns 
+ wiper | put into the field ; and not in 
the number of men capable of ison- 


ing the forts at home and in the Colonies. 
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If it became necessary to increase the 
Garrison Artillery, it could be done at 
any time, to a very large amount, from 
the Auxiliary Forces— Militia and Volun- 
teers, Reserves, &c. Guns put into 
store are-guns reduced, as the men and 
horses to work them will not be kept up. 
The Secretary of State for War has 
not explained the cost of the proposed 
changes, or the amount of saving in ex- 
penditure ; we’ must therefore conclude 
that the saving is ni, or else that the 
saving is to be expended elsewhere. He 
states that all the Horse Artillery that 
will be required—that is, for this new 
scheme of organization—will be eight 
batteries of six guns each forthe First and 
Second Army Corps; that none of them 
will be kepton warstrength, and five only 
of those eight batteries will be main- 
tained at First Army Corps strength with 
six guns; that three Horse Artillery 
batteries of the Second Army Corps will 
only have four guns each, and men and 
horses in proportion—adding that, ‘in 
war time, of course, these Horse Artillery 
batteries will take the field with six guns 
each.” He does not explain how this is 
to be, as the five other batteries to-day in 
existence, and able to supply officers, 
non-commissioned officers, men and 
horses are to be abolished next month! 
It should be understood that there 
are to be three Establishments in 
the Horse Artillery — batteries at 
war strength, at which there are to 
be none—175 men and 163 horses ; 
First Army Corps’ strength, at which 
there are to be five batteries-— 
162 men and 104 horses; and a low 
Second Army Corps’ strength, at which 
there are to be three batteries—120 
men and 72 horses. Therefore, it is 
evident that to form only four batteries 
at war strength in case of need for the 
First Army Corps, it would be necessary 
to denude the whole of the 2nd Army 
Corps, with the exception of 470 men 
and 84 horses, and this without elimin- 
ating the men and horses unfit for active 
service from any of the eight batteries 
that it is proposed only to retain. Are 
the two Army OCorps—if they can be 
formed—(which they have never been, 
except on paper, for 12 years) to be 
left entirely without reserve? Is India, 
in emergency, to be dependent for a 
supply of Horse Artillery on the break- 
ing up of these two Army Corps? If 
the proportion of Horse Artillery is too 
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large for our Army, it would appear 
that the authors of this new scheme are 
the very advisers who are responsible 
for the taxpayers of the country having 
been for years past heavily burdened 
for an excess of force in this arm! 
Field Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala, 
in ‘‘ another place,” has clearly demon- 
strated that the propused reductions in 
the Royal Artillery in general are 
fraught with extreme peril—that they 
would cripple efficiency ; that 30 guns 
would cease to be Horse Artillery guns ; 
that more than 600 trained and skilled 
Horse Artillerymen would be taken from 
this important arm, and would have to 
be sent to other duties which require 
much less skill; also that the Imperial 
Forces have not, by an immense num- 
ber, their proper proportion of guns, 
according to the proportion recognized 
by the principal Military Authorities of 
Europe. That noble and gallant Lord 
took the numbers of batteries of Horse 
and Field Artillery, assuming that, on 
an emergency, the considerable num- 
ber of batteries that have already 
been reduced from six to four guns 
might be completed to six guns— 
a process most exhausting to other 
batteries—and proved that the 106 
batteries of 636 guns are not, in any way, 
in proper proportion to the Imperial 
troops, of which Returns give a total 
strength of 289,960, and that this 636 
guns would stand to them in the propor- 
tion of only 2°2 guns to 1,000 men. 
Napoleon laid down three guns to 1,000 
men—a low estimate for the present day 
—but according to which we should re- 
quire 869 guns, or 233 more than we 
possess. The German standard is now 
3°6 guns per 1,000 men, according to 
which we should have 1,043 guns, 
instead of 636. Jomini, with whom 
General Lord Wolseley agrees in the 
Pocket Book, says this—“ the i erg 
should be three guns to 1,000.” Frede- 
rick the Great began with this propor- 
tion, but quickly increased it. In India, 
in 1879, a proposal very similar to the 
present scheme of reduction was recom- 
mended by a Commission on Army 
Organization. The Minutes of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India on the Report 
is so much to the point that I venture to 
quote from it. The Commander-in-Chief 
wrote— 


“ It is proposed by the Commission to reduce 
the Horse Artillery in India from 15 to 10 bat- 
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teries. In this sweeping reduction I cannot 
concur. The Commission consider that after 
providing this arm for two Army Corps, no 
more is required. No Reserve and no means of 
keeping complete or efficient the 10 batteries of 
Horse Artillery in the two Army Corps has 
been provided, nor is any provision whatever 
made to meet the contingency of more of this 
arm being required elsewhere. It suffices to say 
that, in Bengal, with six Horse Artillery 
batteries in the field and four in the rear, 
these latter have been so denuded of men to re- 
— the casualties in the former, that it has 

m found absolutely inexpedient to further 
denude them of the few effectives still left ; 
and we have been obliged to telegraph home 
for 110 men of this branch to meet require- 
ments during the coming season, and which 
will cause an increase in the present fixed 
Establishment of this arm in Bengal of 70 men. 
Such facts speak for themselves.” 


the Empire. 


Now these were six-gun, not four-gun, 
batteries. Again— 


**No Horse Artillery would be available for 
external uses in the event of any considerable 
force being despatched beyond sea. In fact, 
this branch, which perhaps requires the longest 
training of all, is entirely overlooked, not only 
as regards Reserves for that portion employed 
in the field, but also with reference to any in- 
ternal or external contingencies which might 
arise during another war, such as that in which 
we are now engaged At present, Bom- 
bay, with its two batteries of Horse Artillery in 
or about to take the field, has no Reserve, and 
if the casualties from invaliding, &c., in these 
batteries approach those of the Horse Artillery 
batteries, which took the field from —— in 
1878-9, the result will be that, after completing 
the foremost battery from the one in rear, the 
latter will be unable to turn out more than two 
guns, if it be not rendered entirely unfit for 
service.”’ 


The Commander-in-Chief in India ex- 
plains— 

**To place a battery in the field, the first 
thing to be done is to transfer to it men and 
horses, not recruits and raw horses, but men 
and animals trained to the work. The wear and 
tear in the field is excessive, and has to be met 
from batteries in the rear. The history of I. C. 
Royal Horse Artillery, and a statement of the 
drafts required to keep it efficient, and the ne- 
cessity under which it became obligatory to 
relieve it, would astonish those who have had 
no concern with the details of such affairs,”’ 


Sir Frederick Haines, in a further Mi- 
nute on the subject, remarks— 


‘*In my Minute of the 20th March, 1880, re- 
ference is made to the fact that Bombay had 
but two batteries of Royal Horse Artillery, that 
they were in or about to take the field, and that 
they had no Reserve. What happened? E-B 
battery suffered severe losses at Maiwand, an 
it was necessary to repair them by the despatc 
of a complete division, men and horses, harnes 
and guns, from a battcry in Bengal, at Umbal- 
lah, Bombay, having no reserves either in men 
or horses trained to that branch of the service.’’ 
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He further explains — 


“On the outbreak of war it would be neces- 
sary to complete the batteries selected for ser- 
vice in the front from those that remain in rear. 
There are many men and horses, though equal 
to the ordinary duties of peace time, are quite 
unfit to stand the exposure and privation of 
active service, and all of them have to be elimin- 
ated, and their places filled up by effective 
transfers from the other batteries. This same 
process has to be continued throughout the 
campaign, and the result is that, whilst com- 
pleting and maintaining the batteries in front, 
we render inefficient a large proportion of those 
in rear, and this to an extent which is not ap- 
parent from the mere returns of the casualties 
occurring in front—for while giving away these 
serviceable men and horses, the rear batteries, 
in many instances, have been receiving in ex- 
change the inefficients they replace, so that not 
only are the numbers reduced, but their quality 
becomes seriously deteriorated; in fact, they 
can no longer be looked upon as efficient bat- 
teries. In Tndia, in 1878, to complete 10 bat- 
teries to a war footing, it required 105 transfers 
of men. To complete the same batteries for 
service again in 1879, it required 244 more men. 
The drain, therefore, on the rear batteries dur- 
ing one year alone amounted to 349 men, which 
is equal to the ae of two batteries. To 
complete I.C, Royal Horse Artillery in the field, 
for the period of the war, lasting eight months 
42 men and 44 horses were required; for the 
second period, lasting five months, 41 men and 
46 horses were required ; or, in the whole period 
of 16 months, from the time they were warned 
for service in 1878 until their recall in 1880, 
they expended 83 men and 90 horses, which 
was more than half their original strength.”’ 
The Commander-in-Chief added to his 
Minutes these words— 

‘*The advantage of Horse Artillery consists 
in its mobility, which enables it to act with 
Cavalry. Field Artillery is less mobile and 
to substitute it for Horse Artillery would be 
either to deprive the Cavalry of its guns, or to 
reduce its mobility to that of a Field Artillery, 
the réle of which is to work with Infantry ; 
and also it appears to me that by looking too 
much to the saving that might be effected in 
the time of peace, the necessity of being pre- 

ed for war has, as regards this branch, been 
ost sight of.” 


It is fully recognized abroad that— 


‘* Horse Artillery must be trained and kept 
ready ; it is too late to make them when war 


Mounted Infantry, and much that is 
most useful, you can improvise. Since 
the Mutiny, no Horse Artillery in India 
are manned by Native Artillerymen; 
consequently, the Horse Artillery bat- 
teries are completely dependent on the 
Home Establishment for Reserves. The 


Indian Government keep, at its own ex- 
sense, two small depéts in England, con- 
sisting of recruits intended to replace 
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annual reliefs in India of men discharged 
and invalided, and a certain number of 
old horses, and old guns, for training 
purposes only. The whole of the Horse 
Artillery throughout Her Majesty’s Do- 
minions would be dependent, in case of 
necessity, on the breaking up of the First 
Army Corps to fill up any casualty that 
might occur. The Secretary of State for 
War has stated that he would not place 
a responsibility on the House that he 
should himself bear. That responsi- 
bility on this occasion is indeed most 
onerous. The responsibility of de- 
ducting so seriously from the effi- 
ciency of the arm, most difficult to 
establish, and of such eminent impor- 
tance in war; and this responsibility he 
must take in direct opposition to those 
officers who have had immense ex- 
perience in organization and in war, 
and who have commanded our largest 
Armies, in opposition to the opinion of 
officers of high standing in the Conti- 
nentaland English Armies—in opposition 
to statistics which prove distinctly that 
the whole fabric of the First Army Corps 
must fall to pieces if this reduction is 
persisted in. One question must strike 
all thinking men. What is this First 
Army Oorps?—for 12 years a paper 
Army, only to be found in the Army 
List—it cannot exist in substance—it 
must be but a shadow of the substance ; 
for instance, one regiment of Cavalry 
that helps to form it has, out of an 
Establishment of 400 horses, 82 three 
year-old, and 48 four year-old, and 30 
wanting to complete. I may here say 
that one battery of Horse Artillery has, 
during the past year, been raised, at 
considerable expense, to the First Army 
Corps’ strength. It is now complete 
with men and horses, and the latest 
equipment throughout. The battery is 
to be reduced at once, or converted into 
something else. Does this seem to be 
wisdom? Thanking the House for the 
indulgence extended to me, permit me 
to say that it has been my duty, for 
several years, in India and at home, to 
instruct Horse Artillery and Cavalry 
combined ; also that I have witnessed 
Horse Artillery so enfeebled and re- 
duced by the casualties of a campaign 
and climate that it could hardly reply to 
the enemy’s fire. I feel sure that it is 
the wish of Englishmen that troops 
in front of campaigns may be sus- 
tained in a way worthy of England. 
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No doubt, the proposed reduction of so 
many distinguished batteries is a source 
of bitter disappointment to officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men. Famous 
batteries are to be obliterated, for atime 
at least. Who's heart has not thrilled 
at the story of the deeds of the Rocket 
Troop—the only English force at Leipsic 
—the Battle of the Nations! where 
80,000 men were killed—and of the 
glorious Hen | of the Royal Artillery, 
which splendid corps has won the motto 
that stands pre-eminent amidst all 
trophies—‘‘ Ubique.” On this I will 
not further enlarge. I have avoided 
all thought of sentiment. I represent 
the case solely on practical grounds. In 
the interests of the nation and of the 
Army, I do earnestly entreat the Secre- 
tary of State for War to relinquish this 
scheme. As to the question of expendi- 
ture. In the recent five years, under my 
command were some 50 batteries and 
battalions, and it has been my duty to 
inspect every regiment of Cavalry at 
home, and my knowledge of soldiers 
tells me that there is no wish that the 
expenditure of public money on the 
Army should be increased; but that 
there is a very deepfelt anxiety that 
waste and extravagance should be put a 
stop to, that the money should be well 
spent, and that sudden and reckless 
blows should not be struck at any branch 
of the Service which, hitherto, it has 
been accounted necessary to maintain in 
the highest state of efficiency. In the 
next campaign on the Continent, that 
an English Army may be engaged in, 

the Commander, by consummate 
skill, paralyze his enemy by gaining his 
flank, by cutting off his communications ; 
then, indeed, will the bloodshed be com- 
daratively small, and most assuredly in 
succeeding in that grand aim, Cavalry 
and Horse Artillery, with its mobility 
and speed, will prove itself to be that 
Commander’s best weapon and Eng- 
land’s truest friend. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, 8.E.) said, he hailed with the 
greatest pleasure the appearance for the 
tirst time of a lucid statement, which 
afforded some promise of a consecutive 
and well-thought-out scheme of organi- 
zation in our Army. He hoped that it 
might be found to combine efficiency 
with economy, and with those strong 
military features to which previous 
speakers had referred. While he said 
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this, however, he concurred in the re- 
marks of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Lambeth (General Fraser), who 
had stated the case against reduc- 
tion of the Royal Horse Artillery. He 
should like, however, to put the case 
even more strongly, and to say that he 
believed no possible economy which 
could be attempted would lead to 
greater extravagance or waste in the 
end than this economy which had been 
a? off on the Secretary of State 
or War. He was at a loss to conceive 
who were the military advisers of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He was almost 
inclined to think that some of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s advisers had been at- 
tempting to play a practical joke upon 
him; but it was a joke which would not 
be likely to be successful, when the right 
hon. Gentleman had held the reins of 
Office for 12 months more. If there was 
any real military weight at the back of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s opinion, 
where was it to be found? Who was 
the military originator of the scheme? 
Certainly not the Adjutant General 
(Viscount Wolseley), who was opposed 
to it, and there was the strongest possi- 
ble condemnation of it by Lord Napier, 
whose authority stood only second to, and 
whose experience was in some respects 
more varied than, General Wolseley’s. 
But it was not only in regard to the 
Home service that he objected. He con- 
tended that it was a veritable breach of 
faith in regard to our Army in India, 
and of the contract entered into with 
the Indian Government in 1879-80. 
This reduction was unwise, not only as - 
regarded the Army at home, but as re- 
garded the possibilities of augmentation 
in case of war in Europe, and the possi- 
bility of our having considerably to re- 
inforce our military forces in India. To 
his mind, the proposed economy re- 
sembled the economy which would be 
practised by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for War, if he were to 
take his best case of Sunday razors and 
apply them to the cutting of paving 
stones. He could not conceive any 
greater waste or misapplication of 
money than that which would even- 
tually be caused by replacing the Horse 
Artillery, a splendid arm of the service, 
which they were now destroying for no 
purpose whatever. He recognized the 
necessity that we should have two Army 
Corps, capable of being placed in the 
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field at short notice, instead of one ; and 
in thisconnection he supported the Secre- 
tary of State for War in that augmenta- 
tion. But he trusted, before the debate 
closed, the House would have an indica- 
tion from the right hon. Gentleman that 
he reserved an open mind on the question 
of reducing the Horse Artillery, and that 
he would reconsider the subject before 
the Estimates were finally passed. As 
an instance of the importance of Horse 
Artillery at certain critical moments, he 
would refer to an illustration partly used 
by the hon. and gallant Member opposite. 
The battle of Sobraon had been referred 
to, an action in which the regiment in 
which he had the honour to serve had 
taken a leading part (the 10th Foot). 
The battle was fought on February 10, 
1846. In the course of the fight 12 
guns in all of Horse Artillery were 
brought into play at a critical moment 
of the action on the 1,000 of Sikhs then 
swarming across the river. and, by their 
aid, the neck of the Sikh army was 
practically broken in less than twelve 
minutes. He could also cite, as fur- 
ther examples of the immense import- 
ance of the services of Horse Artillery 
at critical moments in action, the case of 
the battle between the French and the 
Germans at Gravelotte, where he was a 
personal spectator of the scene, and also 
the experience of a battle fought by Lord 
Wolseley in Egypt, at Masammah, on the 
24th August, 1882. He turned next to 
a most important question connected with 
the popularity of recruiting. As a magis- 
trate of two counties he had observed 
that there could be no more deplorable 
position than that of soldiers passed into 
the Reserve, who were often obliged to 
go about the country like beggars, 
unable to find the means of obtaining a 
decent livelihood. Something, he urged, 
ought to be done to prevent men who 
had served the Government in a military 
capacity from becoming reduced when 
they passed into civil life into the con- 
dition of waifs and tramps, who had fre- 
quently to ask for charity because they 
could not procure suitable civil employ- 
ment. If some prospect of occupation 
in civil life cull be held out to those 
men it would be of very great advantage 
to the Army and its recruiting, and also 
to the employers of labour, who, if they 
knew that all the men were not liable to 
be taken away from them at short 
notice, would not, as they did now, 
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think the Reserve men were a class 
who ought to be avoided like a pesti- 
lence. That was a matter in which 
he was sure that all economists might 
concur, and he hailed with satisfaction 
the opportunity which the right hon. 
Gentleman held out to him of having 
that important subject discussed fully 
when the Vote for the Reserve was 
brought forward. With regard to the 
details which had been placed before 
them by the right hon. Gentleman, they 
were not only useful in the highest 
degree, but they were put forward in a 
manner which offered every assurance 
that the right hon. Gentleman was 
entering on a career of usefulness which 
would correspond to the high promise that 
he had given in the offices of State which 
he had hitherto filled. It was a distinct 
advantage that he had now laid before 
them an organized military system and 
the prospect of organizing two Army 
Corps instead of one, and that the line of 
communications of the two Army Corps 
would also be looked to. He regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
not see his way to taking steps for the 
improvement of the organization of the 
Cavalry. Since 1875 our Cavalry or- 
ganization had been truly declared to be 
the most wretched and unsystematic in 
the world ; and no greater field of useful- 
ness was still open to the right hon. 
Gentleman than that of giving a me- 
thodic organization to our Cavalry, both 
at home and in India, which, as to both 
horses, men, and officers, were second to 
none in the world. He did not think 
they could find in Great Britain one 
regiment, and not half-a-dozen in India, 
which they would send into the field at 
the present moment with a strength of 
600 effective men and 600 effective 
horses. There was another subject 
which an hon. and gallant Member had 
touched upon, that of Mounted Infantry. 
He was very much disappointed that no 
mention was made of that arm of the ser- 
vice, which used once to be sneered at by 
the Cavalry, but was now acknowledged 
by them to be their best assistant. Lord 
Wolseley had always said that our 
Cavalry was so very expensive, and in 
such small numbers, that we could not 
spare a single horse for Mounted In- 
fantry. But he had advanced the 
opinion that Mounted Infantry could be 
improvised whenever a campaign took 
place. Upon that subject he (Sir Henry 
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Havelock-Allan) begged most respect- 
fully to disagree with the noble General, 
who formed his opinion in 1882, when 
we had the nucleus of a good Mounted 
Infantry which had gone through the 
two Zulu campaigns of 1879 and 1880. 
He understood that a proposition for 
teaching men of the Infantry some part 
of Cavalry duty—about 50 in each bat- 
talion—set on foot by the hon. and 
gallant Member for South Hampshire 
(Sir Frederick Fitz Wygram) had been 
again submitting this year in the South- 
Eastern Division by Sir Baker Russell, 
and especially at the camp at Shorncliffe, 
and that it had been rejected because it 
would cost the paltry sum of £5,000. If 
they could form a permanent nucleus of 
Mounted Infantry of only 10 or 12 
squadrons which could be supplemented 
when necessary, it would be worth, not 
£5,000, but £10,000 or £12,000 a-year 
to the country as an adjunct to the 
Cavalry. There was one other subject 
upon which he would like to touch, al- 
though as a regular soldier it might be 
considered impertinent on his part ; but 
he knew that many Volunteer Coionels 
were very much interested in the matter, 
and that must be his excuse in mention- 
ing it. A Committee had sat on the par- 
ticular mode in which it might be desir- 
able to increase the Capitation Grant to 
the Volunteers. He was glad that the 
right hon. Gentleman had seen his way 
to increase the Grant of 30s. to 35s. all 
round, but he himself agreed with those 
Volunteer officers who said they would 
rather have the 35s. differently distri- 
buted. The present system went very 
hardly with those men who were bound 
to shoot out of the third class before they 
could earn any grant atall. He believed 
there had been a very strong feeling 
expressed that, with all the desire which 
the right hon. Gentleman undoubtedly 
had shown of encouraging the effi- 
ciency of the Volunteers by giving them 
a larger money grant; still that grant 
had been made in a way which did not 
entirely meet their wishes and require- 
ments, and they asked for a reconsidera- 
tion of the matter. If, instead of there 
being one grant of 30s, and one of 35s., 
there were one grant altogether, and 
there were a relaxation of the stringency 
of the rules relating to musketry for two 
years—after that he would like to see 
them more stringent—the efficiency of 
the whole body would be much increased. 
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To revert to the civil employment of 
reserved soldiers, he trusted he might 
not be mistaken in supposing that the 
right hon. Gentleman intended to give 
him an opportunity of discussing at the 
proper time that important question. 
He took it for granted that when the 
right hon. Gentleman had further con- 
sidered the matter he would give him a 
Committee on that subject, for he 
thought that would commend itself to 
everyone who desired economy and who 
y weg to promote the efficiency of the 
rmy. 

Caprrarn COTTON (Cheshire, Wirral) 
said, he hoped the House would allow 
him, as an Artillery Officer who had 
served in both the Royal Horse Artil- 
lery and the Field Batteries, to state his 
opinion on the proposed conversion and 
reduction of the Royal Horse Artillery. 
He congratulated the Government on 
the new departure which they had taken 
in endeavouring to render effective 
the paper system which had hitherto 
existed, of forming two Army Corps for 
our home Army, and of placing them on 
such a footing that they should be fit for 
immediate service. They all remembered 
that before the last Franco-German War 
Marshal Le Boouf in 1870, told the 
Emperor Napoleon that the Army of 
France was complete in all its details, 
down to the very last button on the 
soldiers’ gaiters. No doubt the buttons 
were there, but no one could place their 
hands on them when they were wanted, 
and that was very much the case with 
some matters in our Army. He rejoiced 
to think that the Government had rea- 
lized the grave evils which existed, and 
were endeavouring to remedy them. But 
as an Artillery Officer, he could not be 
silent on the proposed conversion of the 
Royal Horse Artillery. Ashe understood 
it, the Secretary of State for War stated 
that, as there was a deficiency in our 
Field Batteries, in order to compensate 
for that deficiency without increasing the 
expenditure, he wished to convert cer- 
tain Horse Artillery batteries, of which 
he had a surplus, to provide for the want 
of Field Artillery. That was an intel- 
ligible proposition enough, but he would 
reply with two others; first, thatthe Horse 
Artillery was a corps d@’ élite, one on which 
the greatest care and discipline was la- 
vished, so that it was the most difficult 
branch of the Army to reconstitute. 
The next proposition was that if they 
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reduced the Horse Artillery batteries to 
a minimum, the time must inevitably 
come on active service when they would 
have to call on the Field Batteries to un- 
dertake the duties of the Horse Artil- 
lery; and that, he maintained, they were 
quite unable and unsuited to perform. 
Many nations were not decreasing, but 
strengthening their Horse Artillery. 
Belgium was doing so, and also Italy ; 
while he had good authority for stating 
that Spain would be glad to do the same, 
could she afford it. While he did not 
believe we intended to go to war with 
anyone, he would ask whether, if we 
were to have an Army at all, this was 
a time to mutilate and cripple one of its 
most important branches? He quite 
admitted they would have a sufficient 
number of guns in comparison with 
those of foreign nations; but the First 
Army Corps was supposed to be tho- 
roughly equipped and ready for service 
at a moment’s notice. If that was not 
so, then the whole ratson d’étre of the 
new scheme went away. With the First 
Army Corps they were to have five 
Horse Artillery batteries, with six guns 
each ; but the batteries were not com- 
plete. They had no ammunition wag- 
gons. At the moment they were 
needed for service the Horse Artil- 
lery batteries would have to be put 
up to the war strength at once. Now 
the present full strength of a Horse 
Artillery battery was 104 horses, but 
the war strength was 168 horses ; 
so that before we could embark a 
single man on active service we should 
have to increase these five batteries by 
64 horses each—total 320. The only 
way we could get these horses would be 
by denuding the Second Army Corps of 
its horses. That was a very important 
point, and worthy of careful considera- 
tion. Then the men of the Horse Ar- 
tillery were specially selected, not only 
on enlistment, but also on transfer from 
the rest of the Artillery. Therefore, 
considering what the Horse Artillery 
was, what it cost us to keep up, and the 
care there was to maintain it as an effi- 
cient force, it was evident it would be a 
work of the greatest difficulty to recon- 
stitute it if once disestablished. Then 
there was the privilege of slightly higher 
pay, which the Horse Artillerymen en- 
joyed, and he thought that the loss of 
even ls. per week would not be looked 
upon by the men with favour, especially 
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by those who were married, while it 
would have a doubtful effect on the re- 
cruiting. With regard to the proportion 
of field guns per 1,000 men, it was al- 
ready less with us than it was with 
some of the foreign nations. Russia had 
always had a strong force of Artillery; 
Germany had a little over 3 per 1,000; 
the French had 3}, while we had under 
3 per 1,000. These figures were only at 
the commencement of a campaign ; but 
very often circumstances occurred in cam- 
paigns when the Field Artillery in places 

ad to be very largely increased. When 
the German Army invested Paris in 
1871, the number of Field Artillery guns 
was increased to 4 per 1,000; in Prince 
Frederick’s campaign it was also in- 
creased to 4 per 1,000. Then, if occa- 
sion did occur when it was necessary to 
ay increase your Field Artillery gen- 
erally, it is quite conceivable that occa- 
sions might also occur when there would 
arise an increased demand for Horse 
Artillery in particular. They were told 
that under the circumstances of modern 
warfare it was not very often necessary 
to change the position of Artillery, and 
therefore the Horse Artillery were not 
of so much use as they were formerly. 
He disputed that altogether. With a 
small active Army like ours they ought 
to use all the mechanical means in their 
snd to strengthen it in every respect. 

hey must have a very large number of 
guns, which should be able, not only to 
carry out the ordinary duties of Field Bat- 
teries, but, when required, to take up 
new positions with the greatest possible 
amount of mobility and celerity. This 
could only be done by Horse Artillery. 
It was an arm of the service which, as 
was said to him the other day, had to 
ride 25 miles to covert before it began its 
day’s hunting. With the inferior breed- 
ing of the horses, the severe work they 
had to do would most surely tell on the 
Field Batteries. This would happen— 
either the men would have to dismount 
when going up hills, and they would 
arrive at the scene of action thoroughly 
exhausted, or there would be no gunners 
at all. It seemed to him quite impos- 
sible that Field Batteries could ever be 
a complete substitute for Horse Artillery. 
The Secretary of State would be better 
advised if he had drawn his information 
on this subject from practical Horse Ar- 
tillery and Cavalry officers. Especially 
he would ask the House, before he sat 
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down, not to be misled on this subject by 
what had been said in “‘ another place ”’ 
by the Under Secretary of State for 
War, that, as regarded the Artillery, 
there was not, taking the whole force, 
a reduction, but an increase; that there 
was a reduction in field and horse, but a 
considerable increase in the garrison 
artillery. Why, it might just as well 
be said that there was no reduction of 
the Cavalry and Infantry of the Line 
if you took 500 men from them and 
added the same number to the Marine 
Artillery. Under all these circumstances 
he would ask the Secretary of State for 
War if he could not see his way to re- 
consider the question of the conversion 
of these batteries of Horse Artillery. 
There was one battery which had a 
glorious history, which had played a 
glorious part in covering the retreat at 
Maiwand and prevented it being a rout ; 
and he would ask the Secretary of State 
to pause and see if he could save it from 
being entirely expunged from the Army 
List. 

GeverAL Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
(Kincardine) said, he must express his 
acknowledgments to the Secretary for 
War for the excellent Memorandum 
which had accompanied the Army Esti- 
mates this year, and hoped its publica- 
tion would be an annual one. Satisfac- 
tory as the Explanatory Statement was 
in many of its détails, especially in re- 
gard to clearly showing the large sum 
borne by the Army Estimates for the 
cost of stores for the Navy; there was one 
reference to the cost of the Artillery bat- 
teries which appeared meagre, for it 
failed to afford any information about the 
relative charge for Horse and Field Ar- 
tillery, and yet advocated economy by 
breaking up Horse Artillery Batteries, 
in order to raise up more Field Batter- 
ies. He could not but wonder at the 
partial attempt which the War Office 
had made to effect economy by reducin 
the Horse Artillery by five Batteries aul 
replacing them by Field Batteries. He 
was no admirer of an undue proportion 
of Horse Artillery; but he thought it 
would be better for the Secretary for 
War, if he desired to effect economy by 
changes of organization, to look in 
other directions for better results. We 
had undertaken the defence of India, 
and to supply that country with a suffi- 
cient force of Artillery; but he had no 
hesitation in saying that the Artillery 
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Establishment in India was entirely 
below what it should be. At present 
we supplied India with 11 batteries of 
Horse Artillery and 42 of Field, in all 
318 guns, giving about three guns to 
2,000 Infantry and Cavalry ; a propor- 
tion far below the number which the 
most experienced General agreed on as 
necessary—the Horse Artillery guns, 66 
in number, being far less than the num- 
ber needed for our Indian Cavalry. He 
thought the House was entitled to ask 
that the views of those who had ad- 
vised the Secretary for War to make 
this reduction should be published, and 
that proof should be given as to whether 
higher economies had been advised in 
other branches of the Service. Those 
who had studied the organization of the 
Cavalry and Infantry could point to 
large economies being possible in those 
two arms. For instance, the Household 
Cavalry of three regiments and 24 troops, 
comprising only 950 privates, could be 
converted into one regiment of six 
squadrons of 120 effective privates in 
each ; the surplus 200 privates being told 
off into band, acting non-commissioned 
and employed men. So also with regard 
to the Cavalry of the Line, consisting of 
28 regiments formed into 224 troops, 
and having about 13,000 privates; these 
might be formed into 60 squadrons of 
150 effective privates each, leaving 4,000 
surplus privates for band, employed, 
recruits, lance-corporals, and thereby 
needing only 15 regimental cadres, each 
of four squadrons. With regard to the 
Infantry of the Line, consisting of 141 
battalions of 1,410 companies and 94,500 
privates, this strength could only yield 
about 70,000 effective privates, after 
deducting band, recruits, lance-cor- 
porals, non-commissioned colour guard, 
pioneers, employed. This effective num- 
ber could be formed into 600 companies 
of 120 privates each, and requiring about 
100 cadres for battalions of six com- 
panies each. These were economies on 
an effective scale, which might, on 
money considerations, be enforced with a 
far more useful end than that resulting 
from the abolition of 30 fully-equipped 
Horse Artillery guns, of such good 
organization as could not be equalled 
on the Continent. 

Sm FREDERICK FITZWYGRAM 
(Hants, Fareham) said, that the ques- 
tion of the Horse Artillery had been 
very fully discussed that evening, and 
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he wished merely to refer to one par- 
ticular point which he thought had not 
been sufficiently pressed. There were 
two distinct uses for Horse Artillery ; in 
the first place to accompany Cavalry, 
and in the second place to act asa re- 
serve to be sent to any point which 
might be pressed in an unforeseen man- 
ner. With regard merely to its first 
use, no doubt the proposed organization 
was sufficient; but as regarded the 
second, which was becoming of more 
consequence every day, he thought that 
it was utterly insufficient. In former 
days the range of muskets was small, 
and battalions were drawn up in close 
order, so that the line of fire was con- 
centrated, and the amount of ground 
covered was, comparatively speaking, 
restricted. Now, on the contrary, in a 
great battle the troops covered three, 
four, or five miles. The Horse Artillery 
was with the attack, and the Field Ar- 
tillery with the Generals commanding 
the different divisions. On a sudden at- 
tack upon any vital point it would be 
impossible to get up the Field Artillery 
in time. If the General commanding 
the division had to send Artillery to a 
point two miles and a half off, with the 
détour behind the troops which would be 
necessary, it would take Field Artillery 
an hour before it could get to the spot, 
whereas Horse Artillery could get there 
in 20 minutes. For this reason he 
thought that it was absolutely necessary 
to maintain the strength and efficiency 
of the Horse Artillery. Another point 
connected with the Artillery which he 
wished to bring before the House was 
the organization of the regiment of Ar- 
tillery. He had not a word to say 
against the Artillery ; on the contrary, 
it was a credit to itself and to the nation ; 
but he had for a long time past thought 
that its organization was not as good as 
it might be. It was a very large regi- 
ment, and ought really to be divided 
into two corps, one concerned with field 
duties, whether Horse or Field Artillery, 
and the other having to do with garrison 
guns. These two duties were now totally 
different. In former days there had not 
been this marked distinction ; there was 
only one form of gun, which was a 
smooth bore; the mechanical portion of 
the gun was the same; and the largest 
was a 68-pounder, the Horse Artillery 
being armed with a 6-pounder. Now, 
however, the two classes of guns were 
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very distinct from one another; there 
was the small class of gun used by the 
mounted branch of the Artillery, and 
the enormous gun, the mechanism of 
which required a life of study to under- 
stand it. In spite of this, all officers of 
Artillery were placed in one corps, and 
went from one duty to another. This 
system was not good training for the 
officers, and the result was sometimes 
that the square man was put in the 
round hole. This did not conduce to the 
best interests of the Service, and he 
thought that the organization ought to 
be such as to avoid this evil. He would, 
perhaps, be told that the system was an 
advantage in allowing a certain amount 
of exchange ; that those who were fond 
of riding and field sports, and were quick 
in the eye, could go into the mounted, 
and those who were interested in science 
and mechanics into the mechanical 
branch of the Artillery. He admitted 
that, and his suggestion would be that 
the Artillery should be maintained as a 
general corps as regarded subalterns ; 
but that on obtaining his captaincy an 
officer should be placed, according as it 
seemed best to his superiors, either in the 
mounted or in the dismounted branch of 
the Service. With regard to the ques- 
tion of the Cavalry, his opinion was that 
we had too many regiments in our 
Cavalry, with the result that they wereall 
weak and therefore ineffective. If there 
was one force that ought to be kept up to 
its full war strength more than another it 
was Cavalry, because it was a force that it 
was very difficult to organize in a hurry. 
It was true that they had Cavalry re- 
serve men, but it was his experience that 
when they were in the reserve very many 
of the men never got outside of a horse, 
although some, no doubt, might be em- 
ployed in stable work. The. consequence 
was that after three or four years they 
were not fit to come back and take their 
place ina regiment which was ordered for 
service at short notice. Hethought, there- 
fore, that every Cavalry regiment ought 
to be kept at all times up to its full war 
strength, and also that every regiment 
should be of the same strength. He ob- 
jected to having weak regiments in the 
second or third line for this reason—that 
when they augmented the regiments of 
the first line they ought to be fit for 
active service; whereas, as a matter of 
fact, there were generally about 120 
young men not trained and 100 recently 
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bought horses. This had come under 
his notice especially in the case of the 
19th Hussars when they went out to 
Egypt in 1882. In his opinion every 
Cavalry regiment ought to consist of 
five squadrons—four for active service 
and one to form a depot. In every 
troop and every squadron there were a 
certain amount of untrained men, and a 
certain number of men unfit for embarka- 
tion on the day, and under the present 
system it was necessary to draw upon 
other regiments; and the same was the 
case with regard to the horses. ‘This 
was an evil which ought to be avoided, 
and if they had a fifth squadron it ought 
to be able to supply the complement of 
horses and men for service. He would 
probably be asked, ‘‘Where are you 
going to get the money for this aug- 
mentation?” He believed that they 
had too many regiments and too weak 
regiments of Cavalry; they had 17 regi- 
ments at home and one in Egypt. To 
add a fifth squadron would involve great 
expense. He ventured to suggest, how- 
ever unpopular it might be to his brother 
officers, that it was absolutely necessary 
to reduce the three junior regiments. If 
they did so they would get four squad- 
rons towards the 15 which would be 
needed to supplement and make efficient 
the other regiments ; and when they had 
reduced the regiments, the staff, and 
officers, they might readily get the 
money to furnish each of the remaining 
regiments with the extra squadrons 
which he believed to be absolutely 
necessary for the efficiency of the 
Cavalry Service. With regard to 
the question of the age of the horses, 
his experience was that, though it 
was not desirable to get four-year- 
olds, yet they would do a fair amount 
of work, and would go fairly well 
through a campaign. He, therefore, 
saw no objection to four-year-old horses 
in the Army. Perhaps a more serious 
matter in this connection was that 
owing to the small percentage of 
horses allowed to be cast in each year 
we were obliged to keep every horse 
materially sound up to 18 years of age, 
and yet it had been declared that no 
horse over 14 years of age was to go 
on foreign service. To keep horses 
over 14 years unfit for foreign service 
was an absurdity and a fraud on the 
nation. The nation believed that it had 
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that a certain proportion, probably 
1,000, were too old to go on foreign 
service. We had given up the sys- 
tem of keeping old soldiers unfit for 
foreign service; surely the same rule 
ought to apply in regard to horses. 
An old soldier might teach the lads 
habits of sobriety and order, but he 
failed to see that any such virtues could 
be imparted by an old horse that was 
not - ee to go abroad. A good deal 
had been said lately about the supply of 
horses in this country; but his own 
belief was that the supply was fully 
equal to the ordinary demand, but 
it was contrary to common sense to 
suppose that breeders would breed more 
than the trade and the commerce of 
the country and the usual demands of 
the Military Service would absorb. He 
believed the number of horses in the 
country, roughly speaking, was3,000,000, 
and 500,000 in Ireland. It would, he 
suggested, be a useful thing if the Secre- 
tary of State would cause the police to 
send in a return of the actual numbers. 
There were probably 2,000,000 agricul- 
tural horses, of which, after making 
allowances for the horses that were too 
heavy, and for those under four years 
and the number over 14 years, he calcu- 
lated there were about 250,000 of proper 
age and about a suitable size for mili- 
tary service. How many of these were 
sufficiently sound? Colonel Ravenhill, 
an experienced officer, thought that not 
above one in ten would be sufficiently 
sound for military purposes ; but taking 
one in five as a fairer number, that 
would leave about 50,000 agricultural 
horses available. Again, 1,000,000 
horses were employed in the ordinary 
trade of the country and among private 
owners; and of these, making similar 
deductions as before, about 35,000 would 
be available for purposes of war. Add- 
ing these 35,000 to 50,000 agricultural 
horses, there may be 90,000 to 100,000 
horses suitable for Army purposes in 
this country. How many would owners 
be willing to sell? Few men keep more 
horses than they really required ; pos- 
sibly they might sell 10 per cent—+z.¢., 
10,000; add 5,000 in hands of dealers 
—total 15,000. No horses are of any 
use for an immediate campaign except 
horses in actual work. How many horses 
didwewant? Itwascalculated that each 
Army Corps wanted 12,500; two Army 
Corps would want 25,000. Twenty-five 
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thousand horses were wanted, and for 
use in campaign probably another 
10,000, or 35,000 horses in all. Where, 
then, were the rest to come from? 
This was a serious question. There 
were various means by which the au- 
thorities might get the horses. They 
might take the horses by conscription, 
but he did not think the nation would 
listen to such a proposal. They might 
persuade the nation to keep 20,000 
always up in case of war, but he 
did not think the nation could be 
———_ easily to adopt such a plan. 

hey might have a_ register of 
horses, but he did not believe in that 
Se oy Then they might resort to 
oreign markets. Hon. Members, no 
doubt, had lately read glowing accounts 
as to the number of horses to be had in 
foreign markets. His own impression 
was that those estimates were entirely 
fallacious. He did not believe that 
there existed, either in this or in any 
foreign country, a surplus of horses 
above what the trade and commerce of 
that country required. In 1880 a commit- 
tee of gentlemen came from Hungary and 
offered the Government 10,000 horses, 
to be landed at the London Docks. He 
advised the Secretary of State for War 
to accept the offer. The Secretary of 
State for War sent several gentlemen of 
experience to Hungary, where they 
stayed six or seven weeks, with orders 
to buy 800 horses. They came back 
with 420 horses only, and of this number 
very few came up to the promised height 
of 15°2. Most of them were under 15°1, 
a large number were only 15 hands, and 
some only 14:2. More recently the 
Secretary of State for War sent a small 
committee to Canada to see what 
that country could do in the way of 
horse supply. The result had been 
what he anticipated. While they could 
buy horses straight from the ranche, 
they came back with only 50 horses of 
a suitable size and age accustomed to 
bit and bridle. With the view of in- 
creasing the number of horses, various 
schemes had been suggested for horse 
breeding. He did not believe that any 
scheme would produce a greater num- 
ber than the trade of the country could 
absorb; and, in his opinion, there was 
no more fatal scheme than that of stop- 
ping the export trade. It was also pro- 
posed to place stallions throughout the 
country; but he doubted whether the 
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Government could supply the number of 
sires necessary for horse breeding. He 
admitted that, to a certain degree, Go- 
vernment stallions might improve the 
breed of the horses of the country; but 
he denied that they would increase the 
number of horses in the country. There 
was one particular class of horse di- 
minishing in this country essential for 
Cavalry purposes, and this was the 
riding horse. In former days every 
farmer rode to market; but now, owing 
to the improvement in communication 
and other causes, perhaps 20 or 30 
farmers rode to market in the district 
with which he was familiar, where 
formerly there used to be 200 or 300. 
The result was that the number of riding 
horses was sensibly decreasing. Ireland 
was the country they had to look to for 
mounting our Cavalry, and he thought 
it might be advisable to station Govern- 
ment stallions in districts throughout 
that country. Last year he brought 
before the notice of the Secretary of 
State for War the subject of Mounted 
Infantry. The use of this force was in- 
creasing every day, and its importance 
was being recognized. In his judgment, 
there was no collision in the slightest 
degree between the Cavalry and the 
Mounted Infantry. The great distinc- 
tion between the two forces was this— 
the Cavalry soldier fought on horseback, 
and his horse was his primary weapon ; 
the Mounted Infantry soldier used his 
horse only as a means of transport to 
reach a particular point, where he dis- 
mounted and fought with his rifle like 
a foot soldier. Last year he suggested 
that bodies of 30 Infantry soldiers 
should be sent, after the drill season 
was over, to the nearest Cavalry bar- 
rack to be instructed in mounted duties, 
and to stay there from about the 15th of 
October to the week befsre Christmas, 
and that after Christmas a second 
batch of 30 men should be sent. In 
that way 60 men would be instructed in 
their duties during the year at very 
little expense. He was aware that a 
scheme had been started to set up a 
Mounted Infantry school at Aldershot ; 
but to carry it out would involve the get- 
ting and keep of horses for the purpose. 
In the scheme he had suggested this 
would not be necessary, because at this 
particular period of the year spare horses 
were always available in Cavalry bar- 
racks. He did not think the Cavalry regi- 
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ments would raise the slightest opposition 
to such ascheme. He also commended 
the position of the pioneers to the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of State for War. 
He asked the Secretary of State for War 
for one favour—namely, that he would 
give the new rank of major to the senior 
riding-master in the Army. He thought 
the regimental riding-masters were an 
excellent class of hardworking men, who 
had a claim to one of the honours of the 
blue riband, which was bestowed by 
new warrant on the Department. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.) said, that that was the first 
occasion on which they had had before 
them, in anticipation of the discussion of 
the Army Estimates, a Memorandum 
prepared by the Secretary of State, and 
thought every hon. Member must fully 
appreciate the advantage of having such 
a paper instead of the general statement 
hitherto usually made orally by the Mi- 
nister for the Department at a late hour 
of the night. He congratulated the 
right hon. Gentleman, not only on being 
the first to have that opportunity, but 
also on the eminent ability, clearness, 
and completeness of the paper that he 
had laid before them. At the same time, 
he thought there were some points in 
the paper to which exception might be 
taken. The earlier portion of it was 
framed on this principle—the right hon. 
Gentleman endeavoured to analyze the 
general bulk of the Estimates, and he 
resolved them into three parts— namely, 
the personnel, the administrative portion, 
and those Votes which dealt with sup- 
plies, and he founded on that the argu- 
ment that after all the amount of money 
on which saving could be effected or to 
which economical administration could 
be applied was but small; because, if 
they maintained an army of a certain 
strength, the men must be fed, clothed, 
housed, and so forth, and somehow ad- 
mipvistered, and it was not until they 
came to the supply of warlike stores and 
the erection of buildings that there was 
any great field for economy. Now, he 
ventured to think that there was a fallacy 
underlying that argument. In the first 
place, among the charges for personnel 
there were many matters which were the 
most proper subjects of all for economical 
administration. He did not speak only 
of the organization of the Army itself, 
which surely might be either costly or 
cheap; but such subjects as clothing, 
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rations, fuel and light, transport, equip- 
ment, ammunition, barracks, sem 
stores, and others were sources of ex- 
penditure of a very elastic kind; and 
might either be managed economically 
or extravagantly according as the Minis- 
ter and his assistants were frugal or 
careless. And even when they came to 
the particular division in which the 
right hon. Gentleman implied that the 
cost of the Army might be most easily 
diminished — namely, the supply of 
stores, he said very rightly that they 
had committed themselves to many 
great lines of expenditure and had en- 
tered on certain undertakings, and that 
it was desirable that there should be no 
interruption in them. But even there 
they might often be misled by phrases, 
and it is possible to proceed a little too 
fast or too far even on those lines of ex- 
penditure which were thoroughly good. 
The right hon. Gentleman said it was 
notorious that reductions of Army ex- 
penditure had largely been effected in 
past years by drawing on their reserves 
of stores. He was not aware to what 
the right hon. Gentleman referred, or 
whether he could give any instance or 
any proof of the assertion he had made. 
He knew it was often made; but he could 
not help thinking there was a consider- 
able danger of real extravagance in the 
very opposite course, and that if they 
hud too large a reserve of stores it was 
more extravagant than letting them 
rather run down tosome extent. There 
were stores and stores; some stores 
could not be improvised, and required 
time to manufacture; but there wero 
others of which the pattern was often 
changing, which were of perishable 
material, and which could be procured 
in this country without any long delay ; 
and there was a danger, if the doctrine 
were accepted that they must always 
keep a large reserve of stores, of exces- 
sive expenditure being incurred in that 
direction without any corresponding 
benefit to the country. He did not at 
all imply that that was done in these 
Estimates; but when a principle was 
laid down as it was in that Paper it 
would be well to bear in mind that there 
was a corresponding danger in the very 
opposite direction. With respect to the 

articular scheme of expenditure under 

ote 12 he had not much to say. No 
one knew better than he did the dread- 
ful amount that was claimed from the 
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War Office year after year for the new 
armament of the Army and Navy, both 
heavy guns and small arms. They had 
embarked on it, and they must go on 
with it; but what he should like to say 
was that as much reluctance as was rea- 
sonable should be shown in adding 
new expenditure while they were still 
under the obligation to continue the old. 
Last year, when he came into Office with 
his hon. Friend near him, they found, as 
all the world knew, that they were en- 
gaged in the terribly costly undertaking 
of re-arming the Navy and also of sup- 
plying the Army with large guns of a 
new type. They had also begun the 
manufacture of the new field gun, which 
he believed was the most excellent 
weapon that any Field Artillery in 
Europe possessed, and which ought to 
be pushed on as quickly as possible. But 
they found also that a beginning had 
been made with a new rifle which was to 
take the place of the Martini-Henry. 
The new pattern had been approved ; 
an enormous extension had been given 
to Enfield Manufactory out of the Vote 
of Credit at the end of 1885. Those 
extensions were not yet completed; and 
preparation was being made for going 
on at high pressure with the manu- 
facture of the new rifle. Now that new 
rifle was only to be a little better than 
the Martini-Henry, and he must say 
that the very first decision they;came to 
was that if possible that expenditure 
should either be stopped or abated in 
speed, while they had the other things 
in hand. It seemed to them that it was 
desirable to slacken the rate of produc- 
tion of that rifle. They were exposed 
to blame and odium on that account ; 
but afterwards it was found out that the 
pattern was not the best; and it had 
only just been determined to substitute 
a new magazine rifle, against which he 
had nothing to say. This was an illus- 
tration of the desirability of sometimes 
being slow and hesitating to embark on 
a new enterprise. It was said it was 
intended to produce 25,000 magazine 
rifles this year; but he understood the 
pattern was not yet approved; and if 
that were so he would ask whether 
it would not be wise to be somewhat 
slow in commencing the manufac- 
ture? Even after a pattern had been 
approved, especially if it had been ap- 
proved in a hurry, it was not expedient 
to be precipitate in embarking upon 
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such an undertaking and committing 
the country to a very large expendi- 
ture. It was certain that the Vote for 
warlike stores reached a huge amount, 
and it had increased rapidly of late 
years. In 1884-5 it was £1,250,000; 
and it had sprung up pretty regularly 
until it now reached nearly £3,000,000, 
not to speak of a large sum spent on 
this service out of the Vote of Credit. 
This would show how costly all this 
business was; but the sums involved 
were so large, and had such a faculty of 
expanding from year to year, that he 
trusted some assurance would be given 
that the limit of the present Estimate 
would not be exceeded in another year. 
Last year he consented, in the Estimates 
he laid before Parliament, to an increase 
on the previous year of £340,000; and 
this year there was a further increase of 
£374,000. It might be necessary; but 
the amount must be dangerously near 
the limit beyond which it was impos- 
sible for military expenditure to go. 
Indeed, some thought it was far ex- 
ceeded now. We might well consider 
we had reached the highest level, and 
that it was not to be exceeded another 
year. He should not say much about 
the Establishment of the Army; and he 
certainly was not prepared to give any 
opinion of his own on the very vexed 
question of the reduction of the Horse 
Artillery, though his prejudices would 
be rather in favour of that step. As to 
the general scheme of mobilization, he 
admitted that it had many advantages, 
and it was more than a paper scheme. 
It was well we should have some stan- 
dard up to which we should move, some 
point at which to stop, but the scheme 
ought not to be too pedantically ap- 
plied. An Army Corps was arranged 
for regular Continental warfare, with 
which we had little likelihood of having 
anything to do. We wére mostly con- 
cerned with irregular wars; and it 
was quite possible that although this 
might be a most symmetrical and, 
theoretically, perfect arrangement, yet, 
for the purposes of our smaller wars, 
more of one particular arm than an- 
other might be required. Therefore, 
he regarded with some suspicion, as a 
little too austere—a little too pedantic 
and theoretical—any idea of fixing our- 
selves to a particular organization of 
one, or two, or three Corps d’ Armée. 
But it would have the advantage of 
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iving us some solid standin und 
= which we could rest, _ a that 
sense there was no harm in looking upon 
it as a practically efficient organization. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in the Paper 
which had been issued, referred to the 
romotion and retirement of officers. 

he Warrant issued at the end of the 
year had done a great deal to remove 
the serious grievance of men being 
obliged to retire into private life when 
they were perfectly fit for their duties. 
Before he left Office he had carefully 
considered this intricate subject, and 
had approved the main provisions of 
that wae. which went as far as was 
practicable in the direction the House 
and the country desired to see followed. 
In the Warrant was introduced a prin- 
ciple in which he ventured to think 
was to be found the key to any just 
system of promotion, at all events, in 
the higher ranks—namely, that rank 
should not be given for the sake of rank 
itself, but should follow employment; 
that no man, for instance, should be a 
colonel who did not exercise the duties of 
colonel; andsoof otherranksinthe Army. 
That system had been applied in the 
Warrant to the rank of colonel, and it 
would be the means of preventing a 
state of confusion that would have been 
hideous to contemplate, because it had 
looked very much as if in the coming 
time we should run the risk of being 
taunted with having no officers but 
colonels in the Army. The result of 
the inquiries which he (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) instituted last year regard- 
ing the Volunteer Force had been most 
satisfactory, and the War Office was 
now in possession of the fullest par- 
ticulars not only as to the individual 
corps, but with regard to the Force as a 
whole. It seemed to him the proposals 
of the Committee as to the Capitation 
Grant, modified by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, fairly met the necessities of the 
ease. He thought, in making the con- 
siderable concession which he proposed, 
the right hon. Gentleman was perfectly 
justified in the two conditions which he 
had laid down—in the first place, that 
there should be some guarantee of in- 
creased efficiency in musketry, and some 
check upon, and inquiry into, the irregu- 
lar expenditure on the part of Volunteer 
corps not recognized by the War Office. 
If that were done, and the additional 
money was granted in the way suggested, 
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he made no doubt it would satisfy the 
legitimate requirements of the Volun- 
teers; and the very fact that they had 
been treated in this generous way—at 
the same time putting a pretty tight 
check upon their expenditure—would 
have the best effect upon the organiza- 
tion and efficiency of the corps. 
Coroner HUGHES-HALLETT 
(Rochester) said, it must be a great grati- 
fication to the Royal Artillery that their 
cause had been espoused by Members 
representing other arms of the Service. 
He considered the proposed reduction of 
the Royal Horse Artillery as a most dan- 
gerous step. It was proposed to strike 
out 12 guns from the Army, and to turn 
18 guns from Horse into Field Artillery. 
In time of war practically a greater 
number would be struck out, as there 
would be ammunition columns wanted. 
In case of hostilities, the four guns of 
each battery were to become six; but 
were hon. Members aware of the great 
difficulty which would have to be met in 
making up the reduced batteries? He 
did not believe that those who had made 
the suggestion could know what it was 
they a proposed. They could not be 
aware of the trouble required to turn 
out a skilful driver. It took three or four 
ears to make an efficient driver in the 
orse Artillery. It would be very in- 
teresting to know where this idea of re- 
ducing the Horse Artillery had been 
started. He could not believe that His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief had suggested it, because he knew 
very well the value of the Horse Artil- 
lery. He did not believe that Lord Wolse- 
ley suggested it, for he had had prac- 
tical experience of their value. He did 
not believe the Secretary of State for 
War had suggested it, for he had not had 
time to turn his mind in this direction ; 
nor did he believe it originated with the 
Intelligence Department. He was con- 
strained to the belief that some perma- 
nent official, perhaps anxious to win his 
spurs, first suggested the idea. The 
only grounds of justification for the re- 
duction were, on the one hand, economy 
and expediency, and, on the other hand, 
the possibility of having more guns 
than the Army required. As to the first, 
he did not think that it would be true 
economy to reduce any branch of the 
Service; but it would be very bad eco- 
nomy to tamper with the Royal Artillery. 
There was a dark shadow hanging over 
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Eastern Europe; would it be wise at 
such a time to reduce any branch of the 
Service? So much, then, for expediency. 
If the Government wished to enforce 
economy, let them begin by very con- 
siderably reducing the very heavy staff 
of civilians at the War Office. It was 
also said that we had more guns than 
we required. We had 162,000 men in 
England and the Colonies, and 136,000 
Native troops—a total of 298,000 men. 
That, on the principle of three guns per 
1,000 men, meant 894 guns. We had 
only 492 field guns, and 144 Horse 
Artillery, or a total of 636 guns. In 
France they had 1,938 guns, or an ex- 
cess of 882. In Germany the proper 
number of guns to her Army was 1,116, 
but there were 2,040. The proper pro- 
en for Russia was 2,076, but she 

ad 2,178; and Austria, which ought to 
have 678 guns, had 1,540. The duty of 
the Horse Artillery was supposed to be 
to accompany Cavalry in the field. Its 
movements were very rapid. It had to 
dash from one part of the field to the 
other. A skilful General would hold 
his Horse Artillery in hand in order to 
launch it, and check a charge of the 
enemy’s Cavalry. There were numerous 
instances in which the Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery had not only done gallant ser- 
vice, but had actually saved the Army. 
During the Peninsula War Norman 
Ramsay, when surrounded bythe enemy, 
at the head of his six guns—the ‘‘ Chest- 
nut ’’ troop—crashed through the masses 
of the French Cavalry, who thought to 
take him prisoner. Nothing could have 
been more gallant than the way in which 
Major Slade saved his Battery of Horse 
Artillery at the Battle of Maiwand. He 
had had the honour of serving in that 
branch of Her Majesty’s Forces himself, 
and he was sure that in the observations 
he had made he was merely expressing 
the thoughts of the officers and men of 
the whole British Army. He hoped, 
therefore, that grave consideration would 
be given to the matter before this pro- 
osal to reduce the Royal Horse Artil- 
ery was adopted. He trusted that the 
Secretary for War, in conjunction with 
His Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief, would, in consideration of the 
brilliant and faithful services of the 
Royal Horse Artillery, be able to give 
these five threatened batteries a fresh 
lease of life, and would thus furnish them 
with an opportunity of adding fresh 
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laurels in the future to those which 
they had already won in the past. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, he wished to look at the 

rmy Estimates, as a whole, from a 
civilian point of view. The first thing 
that struck the ordinary Member was 
that, although the Military Forces were 
reduced, the expenditure was increased. 
One of the most considerable items in 
the increase over the Estimates of last 
year was that of £46,000 under the 
head of Retired Pay. If there was one 
thing which had scandalized the public 
with regard to the Army Estimates more 
than another, it was the constant in- 
crease in the non-effective charges, and 
especially in the amountfor Retired Pay. 
It must be recollected that these charges 
were incurred solely on account of the 
officers. This increase was the more 
marked as it was accompanied by a de- 
creased charge for the men. It seemed 
almost as if everything in the Army was 
done for the benefit of the officers. Com- 
waged little was done for the men. 

he officer’s widow received a pension ; 
but the soldier’s widow received no- 
thing. There were many posts in the 
Civil Service which might well be filled 
by discharged soldiers, who found con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining employ- 
ment. In estimating the number of 
our Military Force very little reliance 
could be placed on Estimates, seeing 
that, although it was estimated last 
year that we were to have a Regular 
Army 177,000 strong, we had at no 
time more than 144,000. Again, as re- 
garded the Militia, instead of having 
141,000 men in training, we had only 
108,000. He was glad to say that the 
story with regard to the Volunteers was 
a very different one. This country had 
every reason to be proud of its Volun- 
teer Force, and he remembered that the 
more bitterly because his own people 
were not allowed to bear arms. He, 
however, could understand Englishmen 
taking an honest pride in the Volunteer 
movement, which formed one of the 
brightest pages in the history of their 
country. As to the Memorandum of 
the Secretary of State for War, the 
right hon. Gentleman had been so bold 
and so straightforward—not to say 
rash—in his admissions that he trusted 
there was a real reforming spirit be- 
hind them. At the same time, the right 
hon Gentleman had had a very sorry 
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tale to tell. Thus, he had stated that 
this country could not hope to mobilize 
more than two Army Corps, and that 
we had not sufficient Field Artillery 
even for that force. Had he (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor) been the War Minister, 
he should have hesitated very much 
about reducing the Horse Artillery, and 
especially should he have refused to re- 
duce the E Battery B Brigade, consider- 
ing the antecedents of that battery. 
The Government should remember that 
it was more easy to reduce such a force 
than to re-establish it. He thought that 
an economy might be effected by causing 
riding practice to be done in camp. 
Arguments derived from the German 
and French Armies could not be consi- 
dered applicable to our Army, the cir- 
cumstances of which were wholly dif- 
ferent. The German Army was com- 
pletely territorialized. Every corps had 
its head-quarters, and knew exactly 
what it had todo. In France a similar 
system was carried out, though to a 
smaller extent. But the English Army 
was dispersed in India, abroad, and in 
our Colonies. There was one question 
which the right hon. Gentleman - had 
boldly faced, and that was stores. Two 
or three years ago he complained that 
military stores were being depleted, in 
order to keep down the Vote. He had 
since heard that stores were sold for 
that purpose. The present War Minis- 
ter had admitted the depletion of stores, 
and blamed indiscriminate reduction ; 
but, besides depleted stores, he hoped 
the Secretary of State would tell them 
something about the quality of the 
stores. lt was known that such things 
as picks and axes and other tools 
were very bad in quality, and it would 
be well that something should be 
said upon the subject. He had heard 
Lord Wolseley say that the axes issued 
to the troops serving under him in 
Canada were of no use except to amuse 
the inhabitants. Then the clothing of 
the men was made of material much in- 
ferior to that of the Italian, or French, 
or German Armies. The Transport Ser- 
vice also was ina most unsatisfactory con- 
dition, and had invariably broken down 
in every war in which we had been en- 
gaged since the days of Paste ae 
Regimental transport was particularly 
inefficient. Yet a great deal too much 
money was spent in this Department. It 
was a hobby of the War Olfice—of the 
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civilian rather than the professional 
element there—that it was necessary to 
move every regiment every two or three 
years. If these movements were made 
less frequent, it would be possible to 
effect an economy of £40,000 or £50,000 
ayear. Then, with regard to mobili- 
zation, we were in a very backward con- 
dition. He would suggest that valuable 
practice might be afforded if notice were 
periodically given to the officers in com- 
mand of military districts to mobilize 
within a given time the troops in their 
district to act against an imaginary 
enemy. In this way experience and 
facility might be obtained which would 
be of good service in case of war. He 
hoped, in conclusion, that the Secre- 
tary of State for War would persevere 
in a bold course; and, if he did so, the 
ideas of the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Lord Randolph Churchill) with 
regard to expenditure might be realized, 
and the nation get value for its money. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The course of the debate 
has, I think, illustrated very well the 
extreme difficulty of an unfortunate 
Secretary of State who endeavours to 
effect economies in our Military Expen- 
diture. It has been extremely refresh- 
ing to hear to-night from some hon. 
Members speeches encouraging one to 
persevere in an honest attempt to reduce 
the expenditure of the Army, because, 
during the greater part of the evening, 
we have had speeches directly tending 
towards an immediate increase of ex- 
penditure. But I do not think that, 
even as to the reductions that have been 
proposed, hon. Members are themselves 
agreed. Hon. Members really are only 
agreed on two reductions; they think 
you can get rid of the Secretary of State 
for War if acivilian, and that you might 
largely reduce the cost of the administra- 
tion of the Army at the War Office. Iwill 
not dwell on the latter point, because, as 
hon. Members know, a Royal Commis- 
sion has been appointed to investigate 
that very subject, and if economy can be 
effected upon the recommendation of the 
Commissioners, no one will be more glad 
than myself to give effect to their views, 
if I should have the honour of continuing 
in the Office I now hold. The hon. 
Member for East Donegal (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) suggested, as another means 
of reducing expenditure, that we might 
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more largely employ soldiers in civil 
situations. That suggestion has been 
frequently brought before this House, 
and has been accepted with the greatest 
cordiality by the War Office. Almost 
all the messengers at the War Office 
are at present old soldiers, and every 
exertion is being made by my hon. 
Friend the Financial Secretary (Mr. 
Brodrick) to extend the system outside 
the boundaries of the War Department. 
I hope the House will not suppose from 
these remarks that I disbelieve in the 
possibility of economy in the expenditure 
of the Army. On the contrary, my 
short experience at the War Office leads 
me to believe that economy can be 
effected, and that it can best be effected 
by this House arriving at a distinct 
knowledge of what it wants, and what 
it intends to keep as an Army. Let the 
House form a definite idea of the Army 
necessary for the defence of the country 
and of the Establishment necessary for 
the maintenance of that Army. Let it 
then vote liberally every shilling required 
to keep up that Establishment, and let it 
refuse to grant any demands that cannot 
be justified on that ground. The right 
hou. Member for Stirling (Mr. Camp- 
bell- Bannerman), who spoke in very 
kind terms of some suggestions made in 
my Memorandum, alluded to the ques- 
tion of the reduction of stores. I ven- 
tured in the Memorandum to say that 
economy had often been effected by an 
undue reduction of stores; but I might 
have gone further and said that economy 
had been more than once produced by 
an absence of all stores. Military stores 
have been allowed to fall into a condition 
absolutely unjustifiable, and it has only 
been the fortunate accident of Votes 
of Credit that has enabled the War 
Office to get on at all. Now that 
is very unsatisfactory, and I hope 
the House will support me in the 
view expressed in my Memorandum, 
that it is essential that the necessary 
reserve of stores should be kept inde- 
ames of every other consideration. 
n connection with the question of eco- 
nomy, the increase of charge for the re- 
tired pay of officers has been alluded to. 
That increase is certainly a very unfor- 
tunate fact; but the utmost has been 
done that could be done to reduce it. 
If the provisions of the Warrant issued 
when my right hon. Friend (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) was Secretary of State fer War 
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are carried into effect, it is to be hoped 
that, at least, a check will be put upon, 
if an absolute reduction is not ultimately 
effected in, that item. Now I will pass 
away from these minor points. I should 
like to thank the House for the recep- 
tion that has been given to the Memo- 
randum which I have put forward in 
explanation of the Army Estimates. It 
was produced under circumstances of 
considerable difficulty. 1 feel that if a 
Memorandum of this description is to be 
worth anything more than waste paper, 
the Secretary for War must be just as 
responsible for every word contained in 
it as if he had given utterance to it in 
his place in Parliament. In that spirit 
I endeavoured to approach its prepara- 
tion, and I take the personal responsi- 
bility for every word it contains. It is 
not as complete as I would wish, I con- 
fess. But is almost impossible for any 
War Minister to say to the full extent 
what he should like todo. There are 
deficiencies which are obvious to him- 
self, but which he is not in the present 
position to supply. My object in putting 
forward this Memorandum was threefold 
—to endeavour to let the country know 
what the available Forces of the country 
really are; to establish a standard to- 
wards which all our efforts from year to 
year ought to be directed, and which 
would assist Secretaries of State when 
proposing any necessary increase or pre- 
venting indiscriminate reduction ; and it 
was my anxious desire that this House 
should endeavour to treat the defences 
of the country as a whole, looking at 
them from all points of view, and rea- 
lizing that you cannot add to or take 
away from any portion of these defences 
without interfering with the general 
scheme. Unless you regard them as 
a whole you may spend a great deal of 
money without producing much effi- 
ciency, or you may effect some small 
economy which would be fatal to your 
general scheme. It is from that point 
of view that I desire the House to regard 
the Estimates now before it. I have no 
reason to complain of the comprehensive 
speech of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Birkenhead (Sir Edward Hamley), 
which dealt with the subject precisely in 
the spirit I should like to see. He was 
studiously moderate, and brought to 
bear upon all he said the education of a 
lifetime. My hon. and gallant Friend 
dwelt upon two branches of the defence 
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of this country, one of which was the 
organization of the Forces at home in 
the event of invasion. He pointed out 
that they ought beforehand to be trained 
and organized upon some definite and 
consistent scheme. That is the intention 
of the Memorandum laid before the 
House, and of the organization scheme 
we have prepared. That scheme, for 
which the War Office is much indebted 
to the head of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, General Brackenbury, organizes 
the available Forces for definite purposes 
and in definite ways ; and in carrying it 
out every unit of our Forces—the Army, 
Militia, and Volunteers—has the precise 
functions pointed out that it would have 
to fulfil in the event of invasion, and 
arrangements are made for training 
them beforehand for the performance 
of their duties. We are now also pre- 
pared to say that we have arranged 
for our Army Corps places of concentra- 
tion and places of embarkation. We hope 
before long that stores may he concen- 
trated at these points. ‘ben that is 
done we believe we shall have put into 
order a complete system of concentration 
and of embarkation for our Army Corps 
under the shortest possible notice. I 
now pass to the other branch of the 
subject with which my hop. and gallant 
Friend dealt—the defences of our Coasts. 
I am free to confess that the picture he 
drew of the present state of things is 
not one that can be contemplated with 

erfect satisfaction. In one direction, 

owever, progress has been made toa 
larger extent than anyone would gather 
from my hon. and gallant Friend’s 
speech. I refer in particular to the de- 
fence of our Coasts by submarine mines. 
That has now been going on for many 
years, and I am glad to say that it has 
made great progress. We have already 
spent £416,000 on such mines, and we 
believe that this work is progressing 
rapidly towards completion. But this 
entails further expenditure, because you 
must have guns to defend these mines, 
and to defend the quick-firing guns you 
must have heavy artillery behind, and 
this has still to be provided. Therefore 
we are landed at this conclusion—that 
all the expenditure we have undergone 
requires further expenditure to make it 
effective and complete. No definite pro- 
gramme as to this expenditure has ever 
been laid before Parliament. Great 


delay has occurred, for which both Par- 
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ties are to blame. Both Parties are also 
agreed that if we could get the House 
of Commons in the precise humour to 
give us what we want we should carry 
out the necessary plan with expedition. 
I believe that the works we have done 
have put the forts into a much more 
effective position for defence than they 
have ever been before; but much re- 
mains to bedone. Hon. Members know 
what the provision of great guns means. 
We have expended great sums of money 
upon them which would have startled 
our fathers or statesmen of a generation 
ago. These guns cost an enormous sum 
of money. Our Vote for arms at the 
present time is one which, I am bound 
to say, is enormous, and which for many 
years has been increasing in amount. 
Something, no doubt, may be done by 
the development of the Brennan torpedo, 
upon which we had a discussion the other 
night, which can be installed at three 
stations for the cost of one really big 
gun. I take a deep interest in all these 
questions, and I feel the responsibility 
which rests upon me. I know that the 
defences of this country are not all they 
ought to be, and I am not inclined to 
shirk that responsibility. And I assure 
the House that the Government is 
fully sensible of its duty in this respect. 
We are considering most carefully how 
best to secure the fulfilment of the duty 
which devolves upon us, and if I can see 
my way to make any proposal for im- 
proving the condition in which those 
fortifications are placed I shall at once 
do so. Now, I pass to another subject, 
upon which there has been a good deal 
of discussion to-night, and on which I 
hope the House will look from the point 
of view of our general organization. I 
refer to the position of our Artillery, 
which was first introduced to our notice 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Winchester (Mr. Tottenham), who de- 
livered a good rattling attack upon me, 
and who was followed by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Lambeth (General 
Fraser), who spoke with the authority 
of a Cavalry officer. They brought be- 
fore the House what they believed to be 
the mistaken policy of the War Office in 
roposing the changes we have now put 
orward with regard to the Artillery. 
Let me ask the House to look at the 
whole question from a general point of 
view. Our Artillery is required for the 
defence of our Coast, for the defence of 
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our coaling stations abroad, and for the 
purpose of furnishing the requisite 
amount of artillery for the two Army 
Corps, and the question we have to deal 
with is how to provide for these necessi- 
ties without unduly adding to the bur- 
dens of the country. To provide for the 
adequate defence of our Coasts and our 
coaling stations a large increase is ne- 
cessary in our Garrison Artillery, and 
there is also a deficiency in the batteries 
of Field Artillery. In order to furnish 
our two Army Corps properly equipped 
for the field it is necessary to provide am- 
munition columns for them, for which no 
provision has hitherto been made, except 
on the spur of the moment. How is all 
this to be done? In my opinion it is 
only to be done by cutting down any 
superabundance and supplying any defi- 
ciency. The only superabundance was 
in the Royal Horse Artillery. Ido not 
know whether hon. Members realize the 
cost of this force in money, in horses, 
and in transport. We felt that we 
were gaining money and horses for the 
improvement of other branches of the 
Service. We have added also wherever 
we believed that there was a deficiency. 
We have added three Field Batteries 
which we believed essential for the two 
Army Corps. We propose to add 1,800 
men to our Garrison Artillery, although 
the whole of this number will not be 
obtained this year ; we hope, however, to 
add 900 men this year. Hon. Members 
who have spoken in the course of this 
debate have taken the view that if we 
wish to reduce expenditure the course 
we have taken is foolish. But we are 
not going to reduce expenditure, and 
Members will, perhaps, be surprised to 
learn that, taking into consideration 
the cost of horses used for other pur- 
poses, the actual increase of cost will 
amount to £23,000 a-year. We are not 
undertaking this conversion which we 
have proposed for the purpose of dimi- 
nishing expenditure, but because we 
believe that it is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to make the Artillery 
Forces of this country adequate for our 
needs. With regard to this conversion, 
I may state that I very deeply regret any 
pain that has been caused to the very 
gallant force which it affects. The effi- 
ciency and smartness of the Royal Horse 
Artillery make such a task one of great 
pain, all the more that one of the bat- 
teries proposed to be reduced is one 
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whose services are as such as have been 
mentioned to-night. More than one of 
the batteries whose reduction is proposed 
have a record of which the Army and 
the Royal Regiment of Artillery may 
well be proud. But I am not responsible 
in any way for the choice of a particular 
battery to be reduced. They have been 
chosen on grounds which I believe to be 
generally recognized as fair to all the 
interests concerned. But I have listened 
to the manner in which that reduction 
has been opposed in the course of the 
debate, and there are two or three ob- 
servations which I may venture to make 
to the House on the subject. First of 
all it is spoken of as if this conversion 
of Horse Artillery into Field Artillery 
was an actual reduction of military 
strength. Now, that is not the opinion 
of the military advisers of the War 
Office. The actual reduction of guns 
caused by all this conversion is not the 
72 guns of which my hon. and gallant 
Friend spoke, but only 12; and the 
result of the whole conversion, so far 
from involving a reduction of military 
strength, will be to add largely to the 
defensive forces of the country. Now, 
if this scheme is to be accepted at all, I 
hope the House will also accept the other 
part ofourscheme. An hon. and gallant 
Member told us a story of the state of 
things two or three years ago when 
some batteries were sent to Egypt, the 
batteries remaining at home being left 
in a most attenuated condition. Very 
likely ; but our object is to have no 
longer a large proportion of attenuated 
batteries, but to make those we have 
effective and valuable for service. In- 
stead of many skeleton batteries we 
hope to have a few organized in the 
most effective manner, ready to be pro- 
duced whenever they are wanted. I do 
not know if hon. Members have tho- 
roughly grasped the perplexity of the 
situation in which we are placed by 
the great difficulty of horse supply in 
this country. That difficulty is a very 
great one, as has been so well pointed 
out, but it is especially difficult with 
regard to Horse Artillery ; and I do not 
know if my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for North Lambeth has ever 
thought how he could possibly manage 
if all the batteries of Horse Artillery 
were to be called out on active service. 
I say there are no horses available in 
the country to man those horse bat- 
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teries in any short time and to make 


them fit for active service. There is 
one remaining point. We have heard a 
great deal of discussion to-night, but 
nobody has ventured to contradict the 
fact that the number of Horse Artillery 
in this country is in excess of the pro- 
portion of Horse Artillery in foreign 
countries. Hon. Members have alluded, 
indeed, to the general proportion of 
Artillery to our other Forces, but nobody 
has said that the proportion of Horse 
Artillery is not in England larger than 
it is in any foreign country. It is for 
these reasons that we have arrived at 
the conclusion that we ought not to ask 
the House to maintain this expensive 
arm to a larger extent than is re- 
quired for two Army Corps, and that 
we should not be justified in continuing 
a system for which we cannot find a 
sufficient justification ; and I must there- 
fore say, with great regret, that I am 
wholly unable to accede to the sugges- 
tions which my hon. and gallant Friends 
have made that we should continue 
those five batteries of Horse Artillery. 
Now, with regard to the Field Batteries, 
some hon. Members have spoken as if, 
when we had provided for the wants of 
two Army Corps, we should have no 
Field Batteries left. That is not the case. 
We should have 14 Field Batteries left, 
and it is intended, partly for purposes of 
economy, to utilize these for the pur- 
pose of forming ammunition columns in 
the event of the Army Corps being 
suddenly called upon service. I must 
honestly say that I should be glad to 
have more Field Batteries, which would 
be, of course, always available for the 
many small wars in which this country 
might be engaged; but, after carefully 
considering the subject in its various 
aspects, we have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that we are not justified in retaining 
a larger force of Field Artillery than is 
necessary for the defence of the country 
while we are asking Parliament to give 
us more money to increase the Artillery 
in other directions. I will now pass to 
one or two other questions which have 
been raised in the course of this discus- 
sion. My hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Winchester (Mr. Totten- 
ham) has, in particular, called attention 
to the strength of our Home battalions, 
and he would like both these and the 
foreign service battalions kept at full 
strength. There can be no doubt that 
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there would be great advantages in 
the policy which my hon. and gallant 
Friend recommends; but it would in- 
volve an addition of 10,000 or 20,000 
men to the Army, and I do not think 
that the House would be prepared to 
support any War Minister who should 
ask for such a number of additional 
men. Then, my hon. and gallant 
Friend has referred to the number of 
men at the depots, and it has sometimes 
been urged that we should not have so 
many men there. The subject is some- 
what new to me, and I have not yet had 
an opportunity of looking into it; but I 
have always understood that the reason 
why young soldiers are kept at the 
depots is very much the same as that 
for which you send boys to private 
schools before you send them to college. 
You do not wish to place them at once 
in the midst of all the difficulties that it 
is necessary for them to encounter as 
they advance in life. In the same way, 
you do not like a recruit to join his 
regiment until he is able to encounter 
the difficulties and hardships which he 
has to meet in the regiment and when 
sent on foreign service. My hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Hants 
(Sir Frederick Fitz-Wygram) has called 
attention to the deficient supply of 
horses, and the conditions on which 
they are retained in the Service with 
respect to age. I cannot follow my hon. 
and gallant Friend into the details which 
he has brought forward; but I can 
honestly say that I have listened with 
concern to the facts which he has 
brought before the House to-night, 
because I know the enormous diffi- 
culty which we experience with re- 
gard to our horses. It was, I must say, 
a very disheartening thing to hear him 
speaking of the great difficulty there is 
of getting horses either in this country 
or in Canada, and, after all, saying that 
he had no remedy to provide. That 
view, Sir, however, ought not to satisfy 
a War Minister, and it does not satisty 
me. The subject of horses is one of the 
most important character, as I ventured 
to say earlier in the evening, and it is 
one which my noble Friend the Under 
Secretary for War and myself are taking 
up in earnest. We are examining all 
the suggestions put forward for the pur- 
pose of improving the supply of horses, 
and considering, with regard to the mode 
of purchase, whether we should not en- 
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courage home-breeding, by providing 
some means by which the farmers might 
know when horses were required, and 
by every means which we think practi- 
cable. I can assure the House that we 
do not intend to let this year pass by 
without doing our utmost to improve 
the supply, whether it be by following 
the suggestions of hon. and gallant 
Members, or by other means which may 
commend itself to the War Office. There 
is, I think, only one other subject that I 
have to deal with, and that is the sub- 
ject of the new rifle which my right 

on. Friend the Member for the Stirling 
Burghs (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) has 
referred to. The right hon. Gentleman 
has spoken of his hesitation to allow the 
manufacture of the new rifle last year at 
a rapid rate. Ido not at all complain of 
that decision. Although I admit that the 
Enfield-Martini is a very efficient arm, 
and an enormous improvement over that 
which the Infantry already possess, yet, 
since that weapon began to be con- 
structed, my right hon. Friend is well 
aware that the question of the magazine 
rifle has come before us. In adopting a 
new rifle, it is necessary that we should 
be very careful to insure that we get hold 
of the very best weapon that is to be had, 
before we undertake the manufacture on 
a large scale. I assure my right hon. 
Friend that the matter has been under 
the consideration of the War Office, and 
the skilled officers in connection with it, 
since the year 1881; and we have had a 
Committee composed of officers not con- 
nected specially with the War Office, but 
officers of the Army and Volunteers, who 
are most thoroughly qualified to come to 
a decision onthe magazine arm. Every 
magazine arm in Europe has been ex- 
amined ; the most exhaustive trials have 
been made, and we have now arrived at 
the point when we have submitted for 
trial a very considerable number of Lee 
and Lee-Burton rifles. Both these rifles 
have been recommended by the Com- 
mittee, and we have decided that the 
best test to which they can be submitted 
is to issue a certain number to our 
Forces, in order that they may be tried 
under every conceivable conditions likely 
to arise in actual service. We hope and 
believe that many weeks will not elapse 
before the trials come to a close, and 
that the Committee will be able to tell 
us whether or not they have definitely 
selected one of these rifles. I am bound 
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to say that if the Committee is able to 
recommend a rifle for use by the Army 
I shall not be inclined to hesitate any 
longer. I believe the time has come 
when the British Army ought to be 
armed with the magazine rifle, not alone 
because of the increased efficiency which 
the magazine rifle will give, but because 
the mere fact of the possession of that 
arm will give more confidence to the 
Army. We all know very well the con- 
fidence which the breech-loading rifle 
gave to the German Army, and the 
panic which its possession caused to the 
Austrian Army; but I go further, and 
say that I believe that either of these 
ifles, if they were adopted by our Army, 
would be a weapon far superior to that 
possessed by any Continental Army, and 
would place us, in this respect, far in 
advance of any other nation. There is 
a great deal of exaggeration abroad as 
to the extent to which magazine rifles 
have been adopted by foreign countries. 
There is no doubt that some magazine 
rifles have been adopted ; but there is a 
great deal of doubt as to their efficiency. 
We shall certainly proceed with caution, 
and when we get the report of the tho- 
roughly qualified Committee I have re- 
ferred to, and believe that we have got a 
weapon thoroughly efficient, and better 
than is possessed by other Armies, we 
shall not hesitate to ask Parliament to 
give us the means of equipping our 
Army with that weapon. There are 
many points of detail on which I shall 
be glad to answer questions in Com- 
mittee; but this I should like to say 
now :—We have discussed general prin- 
ciples affecting the organization of the 
Army, and I hope the House will allow 
us to go into Committeé at once and 
take the first Vote. I need scarcely re- 
mind the House that it is absolutely 
necessary for the service of the country 
that we should get the first Vote to- 
night, and I ask to be allowed to go 
into Committee in order that any spe- 
cial question affecting the Vote for 
men and pay for the Army may be 
argued and discussed. I am aware 
that I am, in this, asking a great 
sacrifice of some hon. Members who 
wish to bring questions forward. But 
my hon. Friends will recollect that the 
point to which, I believe, they specially 
desire to refer—namely, the question of 
increased Capitation Grants—is one 
which will not affect the Volunteer 
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Force during the course of this year. 
I dwell upon that point, because it is 
one which I know very well hon. Mem- 
bers wish to raise; but there may be 
others to which my remarks also apply. 
We shail have other opportunities of 
discussing these matters; but the main 
reason why I ask that we may be al- 
lowed to go into Committee without fur- 
ther delay is because it is the intention 
of the Government to accede to the pro- 
posal, which seems to be acceptable to 
the House, that, to some extent, at any 
rate, the Army and Navy Estimates 
should be referred to a Committee up- 
stairs. I hope, therefore, that the House 
will allow us to take the first Vote to- 
night, so that we may be enabled to 
constitute the Committee without delay. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) has made an appeal to hon. 
Members, who have particular points to 
refer to, to allow the first Vote to be 
taken at once. But I confess that, 
looking on the general question of the 
expenditure of the Army, and consider- 
ing the very few opportunities which lie 
before us for general discussion as to the 
Army generally, and its proper strength, 
hon. Members on this side of the House, 
at any rate, are entitled toa few minutes 
respite ; and I ask the forbearance of the 
House while I make a fewremarks. At 
the outset, let me congratulate the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War on the very able, fair, and 
courageous statement which he has 
made, after the short time he has been 
in an Office where most of the items are 
new to him. I wish to congratulate the 
right hon. Gentleman on the very gal- 
lant way in which he has stood to his 
guns. He has to-night sustained the 
attack of every hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who has spoken on a single item 
in connection with which it has been 
imagined that it was a proposal to 
reduce expenditure and weaken the 
strength of one branch of the Army. 
I refer to the Horse Artillery. One hon. 
and gallant Gentleman has, however, 
shown that, in this matter, there will be 
no economy to the taxpayer, and that it 
will, in a certain sense, weaken the 
strength of the Army. We have hada 
regular field day on the present occasion ; 
and I never remember one on which pro- 
fessional talk has been so universally 
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indulged in. I almost regret that any 
civilian, who has simply the interest of 
the taxpayers of the country at heart, 
should venture, by a single observation, 
to destroy the harmony of those hon. 
and gallant Gentlemen who have had 
the whole evening to themselves. But 
I wish to draw attention to one remark 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War made at the 
outset of his speech. He said, first make 
up your mind as to the strength of the 
force required for the defence of the 
country, and then consent to the main- 
tenance of this force at an efficient 
point. Well, Sir, I agree with that 
view as being thoroughly business-like ; 
and I consider the suggestion one which 
ought to commend itself to every hon. 
Member of this House, and to the coun- 
try at large. But what were his re- 
commendations for the defence of the 
country? I take issue with the right 
hon. Gentleman there, and declare that 
this enormous military expenditure, 
which will be followed by a large 
naval expenditure, is wholly in excess 
of the requirements of the country. 
I cannot help thinking that the mind 
of the right hon. Gentleman and 
the utterances of those hon. and gal- 
lant Gentlemen who have spoken to- 
night are affected by the military frenzy 
which now exists on the Continent, and 
I think it would be as well if the right 
hon. Gentleman had turned aside for a 
moment and given us the views which 
the Government have with regard to the 
present state of Continental affairs. I 
do not hesitate to say that the Votes 
now asked for are far beyond the real 
necessities of the case ; but, on the other 
hand, if there is any contemplation of 
the possibility or probability of a 
British Force being sent to the Continent 
to take part in any great military opera- 
tions, that our Force is ridiculously in- 
adequate to such an end. I think it is 
necessary that the country should make 
up its mind as to the course it will pur- 
sue with regard to Continental affairs. 
It is not long ago that a right hon. 
Gentleman, who is assumed to be en- 
titled to express an opinion on the con- 
dition of Continental affairs, declared at 
the Mansion House in the most solemn 
terms that the condition of Europe, in 
respect to the relations of one nation to 
the other, was very grave indeed. I be- 
lieve there is cause for the very gravest 
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anxiety to those who are interested in ' 
the maintenance of the peace of Europe. | 
But the right hon. Gentleman the Under | 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir 
James Fergusson) has also given his 
opinion as to the immediate position of 
Continental affairs, and for one in his 
position I may say that he has used 
most singular terms. He spoke of the 
prospect having improved. I venture 
to protest against that mode of speech. 
But has the Government made up its 
mind that it can in any case be its duty 
to take part in any Continental quarrel, 
and undertake the sending of a con- 
siderable force to any part of the Con- 
tinent? If that is the position, then I 
am obliged to say that I do not think 
that the preparations made by the Go- 
vernment are by any means adequate to 
such a view. But I believe that the 
people of this country are coming to the 
conclusion that there can be no quarrel 
fomented on the Continent in which it 
would be the duty of this country to 
take any part, either military or naval. 
The increasing taxation which the 
country has been called upon to bear 
during the last 12 years, the depression 
which has become chronic in many in- 
dustries, and the outcry against the in- 
tolerable burden which rests upon the 
shoulders of the people, convinces me 
that there is a growing intention on the 
part of the people of this country to say 
‘** hands off’’ with regard to Continental 
affairs. I should like to read a few 
words of my right hon. Friend the 
senior Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright), who said— 

“TI cannot help thinking that Europe is 
marching towards some great catastrophe ; the 
crushing weight of their military systems cannot 
be supported with patience, and their effects may 
before long sweep away the personages who 
occupy Thrones, and the instruments who go- 
vern in their names.” 

I believe that an utterance of this sort 
which comes from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the senior Member for Birmingham 
is one which must affect the mind of 
every thinking man in this country. It 
certainly looks now as if Continental 
nations were going towards some great 
catastrophe. I ask, is this country pre- 
pared to take a share in this great race, 
and to leap into this gulf? We are 





in a position so far unentangled with 
Continental affairs that we have the 
chance of holding back ourselves, and, 
at the same time, of exercising a wise and 
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restraining influence in Europe; and 
we are the only European Power which 
is able to do so. I cannot help thinking 
that there must be many people in this 
country who would be very glad if our 
Government could see its way towards a 
prompt withdrawal from any position 
which might involve the entanglement 
of the British Forces in any quarrel, 
either with regard to Bulgaria or as be- 
tween Germany and France. There is 
absolute silence on the other side of the 
House. I desire to appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith). I know 
very well, from the kindliness of his 
nature, that he would willingly do all 
that lies in his power in order that the 
peace of the Continent may be main- 
tained ; but in order that we may have 
some security for that, I believe it is 
necessary for the Government to show 
far more courage and consistency than 
it has shown in its declarations on 
foreign policy. Once let it be known 
that this country will lend its best in- 
fluence towards the settlement of Inter- 
national disputes, and then not alone 
would the Government consult the true 
interest of this country, but, instead of 
having to bear the humiliation which 
would follow the course of interference 
which I have indicated, its position 
would be raised in the minds of all 
right-thinking people at home and 
abroad. I come now, Sir, to the ques- 
tion whether this large Force is neces- 
sary for the defence of the Empire; and 
I say that I am convinced that the 
security of the Empire will be increased 
and its safety insured just in proportion 
as we withdraw from meddling in the 
affairs of Europe. If we do not meddle 
in those affairs we shall have the respect 
of Continental nations; and the more 
consistently we take up that position 
and maintain it, the more advantage 
will follow. What are the Forces avail- 
able for the defence of the country? I 
shall say not one word about the 
Yeomanry, which everyone knows, for 
the purpose of defence, has been obso- 
lete for generations; but I am about to 
offer a suggestion whereby the right 
hon. Gentleman may fulfil the demands 
proposed to be met next year. There is 
a proposal of a Capitation Grant for the 
Volunteers of 5s., which is to be post- 
poned until next year. My suggestion 
is, that the right hon. Gentleman should 
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give 10s., and this, I am convinced, 
would be for the advantage of the 
country at large. Let them suppress 
immediately this soldier-play of the 
Yeomanry, and give the money to the 
Volunteers. It will cause a small in- 
crease in the Vote, but it will be 
approved by the country. We have 
500,000 soldiers available for defence— 
that is, 140,000 Regular Troops, in- 
cluding officers ; Militia, 120,000 ; 
Volunteers, 220,000; and at the back 
of that the Reserve Force, making a 
total of 500,000 men. I venture to say 
that, with a whole year’s preparation on 
the part of Continental Powers, it would 
beimpossible that they could land 300,000 
men on these shores, and we have 
500,000 men to meet them. Consider- 
ing the security that our Fleet affords 
us, I venture to say that if 200,000 or 
300,000 men were to embark for these 
shores, not one-third of them would ever 
reach the country. They would only be 
sport for our men-of-war, and the de- 
struction would be terrific. Therefore, 
I say that the country would be justi- 
fied in demanding a considerable reduc- 
tion, both in the number of the soldiers 
and the expenditure which is incurred 
for the purpose of defence. We have 
never been able to get a cheap Army 
in this country; instead of its costing 
less per head, the tendency of late years 
has been to increase, and it wiil be so 
more and more in the Army, and espe- 
cially in the Navy. As weapons become 
more scientific, they become more costly. 
I say there is no finality, either as to 
rifles or the armament of the Navy. 
There is a continuous advance made, 
one competitor going a step further than 
another, and, as competition increases, 
increased cost must necessarily follow. 
The noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
brought great credit to the Conservative 
Party by putting forward some profes- 
sions of economy in respect to the two 
great spending Departments, and the 
noble Lord left the Government because 
he could not make an immediate im- 
enere upon the rest of his Colleagues; 
ut, instead of there being any diminu- 
tion of expenditure, we have had, 
I believe, Supplementary Estimates 
amounting to £750,000, and we have 
also had an increase in the Estimates 
submitted to us to-night. Not only the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
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dington (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
but the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
put forward professions of economy, by 
which I understand that the Conserva- 
tive Party gained considerable credit 
throughout the country last year; but I 
venture to say that we have not to-night 
any substantial prospect of a reduction 
upon the Army and Navy Estimates. 
The right hon. Gentleman admits that 
in regard to our Coast defences they are 
left in a very inefficient position, and 
that it is necessary to go on, year by 
year, spending much more money. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not hesitate 
to say that if he were War Minister he 
should be courageous enough to ask the 
House for a considerable increase in 
expenditure in connection with some 
branches of our defences. I only wish 
to say, in impressing the points I have 
dwelt on upon the House, that this 
country should either make up its mind 
to force every Government into an im- 
proved attitude in regard to this ques- 
tion of non-intervention, or it should be 
content to have an additional load year 
by year hung round its neck like Con- 
tinental countries, which we see groan- 
ing under the increasing burdens they 
have to bear. On looking over the 
figures as to the proposition of an- 
nual expenditure on interest of war 
debts and the maintenance of armies 
and navies, I find it is calculated that 
half the taxation is disbursed in this 
way. But we in this country have gone 
far beyond that. We are spending 
nearer two-thirds of our taxation on 
the Army and Navy, interest on the 
National Debt, and on the small at- 
tempt we are making at reduction of 
Debt. This, I maintain, is an appalling 
state of affairs. When I remind the 
House that since the year 1870, or a 
little further back, the Civil expendi- 
ture has doubled itself —largely, of 
course, in consequence of that Act 
of true wisdom passed by this House, 
namely, the Education Act of 1870— 
when, I say, we remember that this 
enormous increase has taken place in 
the Civil expenditure, although what 
we are spending on education is produc- 
tive, and will be remunerative, surely 
we ought to be making a grave attempt, 
on the other hand, to reduce our expen- 
diture on an overgrown Army and Navy. 
I think the House of Commons will fail 
in its duty if over and over again this 
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question is not raised and discussed 
— if we do not avail ourselves of every 
opportunity that offers itself of raising 
it in order to make some impression on 
the Government, and the policy they 
ursue in regard to foreign affairs. 
hen we consider the Estimates put 
before us year by year, and observe the 
enormous total of £31,000,000 spent on 
the Army and Navy, we stand appalled ; 
but we must remember that this by no 
means covers the expenditure. As year 
by year passes, we see Votes of Credit 
agreed to, now for £6,000,000, now 
for £11,000,000, for £2,000,000 or 
£3,000,000 on another occasion. If 
these are all totalled, it will be found 
that there is an addition of 10 to 20 per 
cent to be made in the ordinary Esti- 
mates presented to this House for Army 
and Navy Services. All I can say is, 
that I think the prospects of the coun- 
try’s industry are of a most gloomy cha- 
racter if, while we are subjected to in- 
creased competition, and to a denial of 
ordinary seasons at home, we are called 
upon to bear burdens that were unknown 
during very prosperous periods of our 
history. One of the first duties of the 
Representatives of the people—parti- 
cularly when they know so well the 
suffering that almost universally pre- 
vails amongst almost all classes except 
those who enjoy the proceeds of public 
taxation—is to make an effort, it may 
be over and over again, to produce some 
permanent effect upon the Government 
in the way of bringing about a reduc- 
tion of these swollen Estimates. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I had intended to bring be- 
fore the notice of the House the ques- 
tion of the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. E. Stanhope) in regard to the 
Capitation Grant for the Volunteers, 
and more especially to his injurious 
proposition to make it entirely depen- 
dent upon getting out of the third class 
in musketry; but after the appeal the 
right hon. Gentleman has made to us, I 
will not prevent him from taking the 
Votes in Committee. I am the more 
induced to take this course because I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
promise me that he will make no order 
effecting a change in the matter of the 
Capitation Grant until he has received 
a deputation of commanding officers of 
Volunteers, and has had time to consider 
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the views which they will lay before 
him. 

Cotonsen NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
think the hon. Member who has just 
sat down is quite right in refraining 
from making a long speech on this occa- 
sion ; but the reason which should re- 
strain him does not apply to me: We 
have had three or four very able and 
very long speeches from the other side 
of the House, so that the views of hon. 
Members in that quarter may be taken 
to be pretty well ventilated. It is un- 
fortunate that they cannot state their 
opinions without doing it at considerable 
length ; but, at any rate, after what they 
have said, we in this quarter have a right 
to be heard. I think I am quite right 
in asserting that hon. Members on the 
other side have spoken for by far the 
greater portion of the time to-night. I 
will, therefore, take the liberty to occupy 
a brief space. I can quite see that the 
central idea that has been in the minds 
of the advisers of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War 
is with regard to the formation of two 
Corps @’ Armée ; but I must point out 
that it will be a very dangerous idea if 
they let it go too far. The idea is to 
have a completely organized Army of 
about 70,000 men for two Corps d’ Armée, 
and they are prepared to make sacri- 
fices for that. No doubt it is a very 
good thing to have 70,000 men who can 
be mobilized at any time. It is a good 
thing from a War Office point ef view, 
though from the point of view of the 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Illing- 
worth) there should be no such idea as 
the formation of two Corps d Armée, 
capable of rapid mobilization, as it would 
beatemptation tothiscountry tointerpose 
in foreign complications. . I am not sure 
that the advisers of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman are not sacrificing too much for 
their idea, because it seems to me that 
a great country requires something more 
than 70,000 men for defensive purposes, 
or for use in the event of a large war. I 
do not think it should be left out of con- 
sideration altogether that some day or 
other this country may be invaded. The 
hon. Member for Bradford says that if 
500,000 men were sent out to invade us 
only a very small proportion would be 
ableto land on our Boag wh probably 
two-thirds of them would be sunk on the 
way. For myself, I do not think that 
that would be the case; but let us sup- 
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pose that the 500,000 men were enabled 
to reach our shores—what force would 

ou have to meet them? The hon. 
ember for Bradford says that we should 
have 500,000 men to meet them—and he 
is not very far wrong. Taking into 
consideration the Volunteers and the 
Militia, and swelling the force of the 
garrisons we have in our fortresses, we 
might take it that we have a fair fight- 
ing force of 300,000 men. Still, does 
anyone think that the number of Horse 
Artillery we should find ourselves pos- 
sessed of would be sufficient for a force 
of that size? They certainly would not 
be sufficient for such an Army, although 
they might be for two Corps d’ Armée of 
70,000 men. It must be remembered 
that it would take at least two years to 
turn a Field Battery into an efficient 
Horse Artillery. You cannot improvise 
Horse Artillery. You are now going to 
give up all our Horse Artillery except 
only so much as you require for 70,000 
men. Our Horse Artillery must be ready 
to run away if need be, and to take rapid 
action in the field, and in order to bring 
about a proper state of efficiency in such 
a force you require the best men you 
can get, and the best training you can 
procure. The men must all be first-class 
riders as well as efficient in musketry 
practice. Horse Artillery, in fact, would 
be worse than useless on active service 
unless it is very good. It seems to me, 
therefore, that with a large and complete 
Field Artillery, including in that word 
Horse Artillery, you will be what com- 
mercial men call cutting it a great deal 
too fine. The Government in 1872 re- 
duced the Volunteer Artillery, and I 
remember pointing out at the time that 
the course they were taking was a very 
dangerous one. The defence for the step 
at that time was that the Volunteer Ar- 
tillery would not be effective as a Field 
Artillery ; but now you are reducing our 
Horse Artillery because they are too 
good. You are cutting away at both 
ends. You have taken away from the 
number of our Field Force, and now you 
are taking away from the Force which 
is by far the most difficult to re-create ; 
and I repeat emphatically that in this 
proceeding you are doing a very dan- 
gerous thing. I give you this advice 
just as I presumed to offer you advice 
in 1872. Tt will take two years before 


the present Horse Artillery cease to be 
Hoise Artillery and become Field Ar‘il- 
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Gentleman to make his conversion in 
such a manner that during the next two 
years the Horse Artillery which he is 
converting into a Field Artillery may be 
re-converted into a Horse Artillery. I 
think it is not at all unlikely that within 
this period of two years he may find it 
necessary to reverse the process he is 
now undertaking. I would press upon 
the right hon. Gentleman another point 
—namely, the pay of the men. The 
Force that he is going to convert into a 
Field Artillery have been getting higher 
pay as Horse Artillery, and they have 
come to look upon this higher pay just 
as the right hon. Gentleman looks upon 
his emoluments as a right. The amount 
the men have been receiving as extra 
Horse Artillery pay is only a sum of 
£1,500; but this is an amount that these 
men will miss, and that they ought not 
to be deprived of. You say you will 
bring the men back into the Horse 
Artillery. Well, you may bring some 
of them back—you will no doubt, with 
the exception of a few, bring them all 
back. You will bring the very best of 
them back, but there will be some in- 
ferior to others, and these will not be 
picked out, so that in the matter of pay 
you will be inflicting an injustice upon 
those few left behind. The item is only 
a small one, but I think, in justice to 
these men, the point I raise should be 
considered. There is another argument 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for War made use of 
which I think on reflection, he, with his 
logical mind, will see is not a sound-one. 
He says that one reason for not increas- 
ing the Horse Artillery is because there 
is not a sufficient number of good horses 
in the country. I contend that this 
matter of the supply of horses is simply 
a question of supply and demand. If you 
keep the number of horses down in 
peace time, you will not have a sufficient 
number to draw from in time of war. 
The question of the supply of food and 
the other points are only so many argu- 
ments brought in to support a precon- 
ceived idea, and I must say I think the 
right hon. Gentleman is pushing that 
idea altogether too far. You will have 
our Volunteers without any Field Artil- 
lery support—you take away from the 
Field Artillery and then you suppress 
the Horse Artillery, and you take away 
a number of horses from the Field Ar- 
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tillery for the purpose of putting them 
in an ammunition column. Supposing 
our two Army Corps lose a battle, and 
are taken prisoners, what will be our 

osition? You will find that you have 
fot our Volunteers with no guns at all, 
excepting a small force of Horse Artil- 
lery, and in the worst possible state for 
sustaining a fight—that is to say, with 
all their horses taken for the ammuni- 
tion column. With regard to this other 
question connected with the Horse Ar- 
tillery—namely, the question of horses 
—my contention is, that there is an 
ample supply of good animals in the 
country, which you could obtain if you 
would only pay a little more than you 
do for our supply. If you raised your 
contract price you would find very little 
difficulty, in the course of three or four 
years, in getting all the horses you want. 
I will tell you how you obtained your 
horses some 10 or 12 years ago, because 
I was acquainted with the officer who 
had to buy them. You had a large 
contractor in London, who arranged 
with the farmers in the North of Eng- 
land to buy all the horses that they 
could supply of four or five years of 
age. It was found that the farmers sent 
all their best horses to dealers to be sold 
for carriage purposes, and those that 
were not good enough for carriages 
were thrown into the Artillery. This 
was because the Army contractor was 
not able to compete with the private 
purchaser. If he had been prepared to 
give a little more money for his horses, 
your contractor would have been able to 
get the best animals. I hold that there 
are any number of good horses to be 
obtained in London alone. I am certain 
that if you sent men round to gather up 
all the horses that could be found in 
Hyde Park, and in other parts of Lon- 
don, you would get, in the course of a 
week, 20,000 of as good horses as you 
could possibly want. I repeat that you 
do not pay a sufficient price for your 
horses. There is another method, as 
has been pointed out by a Cavalry Gene- 
ral, by which you could improve our 
supply of horses and the quality of the 
horses you obtain at the same time. I 
think this result would be effected by 
establishing sires in Ireland. I do not 
know that sires are so much wanted in 
England as they are in Ireland; but 
under present conditions in Ireland the 
horses run small, and are hardly of 
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much use for Artillery. They are well- 
bred animals, but rather too light. I 
had intended to say something about 
the magazine rifles, but do not think it 
desirable to take up the time of the 
House at this late hour. I must say, 
however, that I do not think the late 
Secretary of State for War gave very 
good advice to the present occupant of 
that Office. I think if you keep waiting 
for the best magazine rifle which can be 
produced, it is very possible that you 
may bring about a condition of things 
similar to that which astonished the 
world during the short war between 
Germany and Austria not long ago. We 
all know the extraordinary result of the 
adoption of the needle-gun by Ger- 
many. The German needle-gun was by 
no means a good weapon ; but, poor as 
it was, it had an enormous advantage 
over the weapon in use in the Austrian 
Army. Itseems to me, therefore, that 
it would be advisable for the Army 
Authorities of this country to possess 
themselves now of 10,000 or 20,000 
magazine rifles, although there may be 
a better pattern invented later on. If 
we had such a supply, we should be 
ready for any pressing emergency, and 
should still be in a position to reconsider 
the question of the adoption of an effi- 
cient pattern. I do not think the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War could follow the advice of his 
Predecessor in regard to the magazine 
rifle without incurring a certain amount 
of risk. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Before you 
leave the Chair, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State ‘or War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) whether he would tell us why, 
in the new Royal Warrant, he has de- 
prived medical officers of their relative 
rank ? I would tell him that the course 
he is adopting is causing considerable 
dissatisfaction amongst the medical offi- 
cers of the Service. Gentlemen who 
have occupied the position of the Secre- 
tary of State for War have recognized 
that with medical officers, as with many 
other people, rank is everything. By 
your new arrangement you are bringing 
about a most important change in the 
status of the medical officers—in fact, 
from their point of view, you are de- 
grading them. That is their feeling— 
they feel that you are degrading them 
to a lower sta/us than the Commissariat. 
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I think this branch of the Service does 
pot deserve such treatment. If the right 
hon. Gentleman will glance over the list 
of casualties—if he will search among 
the records of the killed and wounded 
for the last few years, he will find the 
names of a large proportion of medical 
officers. If he will look into the records 
to see who have obtained the Victoria 
Cross of late years, he will find that 
medical officers have as much right as 
any other men in the Service to be 
called combatant officers. I contend 
that this is no mere matter of sentiment. 
The position and comfort of these offi- 
cers is being affected by the proposal of 
the Government. They are combatant 
in position as well as rank, and I fail to 
see what the Medical Service has done 
to justify such treatment. I think they 
would understand your arrangement 
much better if you were giving them 
the same pay as combatants; but you 
are doing nothing of the kind—you are 
merely degrading them from their pre- 
sent positions. If this policy is carried 
out, 1 believe you wiil find great diffi- 
culty in getting medical men to join the 
Army. Instead of abolishing relative 
rank, you ought to have given medical 
officers actual rank, as is done in Con- 
tinental Armies. That would be con- 
sidered by medical officers as something 
better than even an increase in their 
salaries. I do not know of anything 
the members of the Medical Department 
have done to cause the War Office or 
the Horse Guards to deprive them of 
the very great privilege I have men- 
tioned. During the time I speak of 
they have lost greatly in killed and 
wounded, many of them have gained 
the Victoria Cross, and they have done 
a great deal to reduce the death-rate in 
the Army—the death-rate has been re- 
duced from 19 to 6 per 1,000 at home, 
and from 17 to 15 per 1,000 in India. 
I should like to hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman the reasons which have 
caused the Government to reduce the 
Medical Profession to its present position 
in the Army, and thus create great dis- 
satisfaction amongst our Army medical 
officers. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I do 
not propose to engage the attention of 
the House for more than a very few 
minutes ; but I wish to mention certain 
e ductions which might be very pro- 


perly effected in the Estimates, aud the | 
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saving applied to the henefit of the pri- 
vate soldier in the way of a free kit and 
rations, which he has always been pro- 
mised, but never yet been able to get. 
The first item in which I suggest a re- 
duction is that for the Staff—very nearly 
£200,000 is required for the General 
Staff. A reduction might also be very 
well made in the item—£90,000—for 
Commissariat and Transport. Our Army 
is the most over-stocked Army in Europe. 
We have the Quartermaster General’s 
Staff and the Adjutant General’s Staff— 
two Staffs which ought to have been 
amalgamated 16 years ago. We have 
the Medical Staff, the Commissariat 
Staff, and the Ordnance Staff, and I 
cannot help thinking that these Staffs 
might be amalgamated in peace time 
as they are amalgamated in war time. 
The Staff we keep at Aldershot, in order 
to supervise about half-a-dozen skeleton 
battalions, is equivalent to the entire 
German Staff in time of war. The next 
matter I wish to advert to is the in- 
creased expenditure on civilian clerks 
at the War Office. Last year the civilian 
clerks were increased to about 400, and 
their pay amounted to £118,000. We 
have about 85 military clerks receiving 
only £100 a-year each. The work is 
very easy and very quickly learnt. I 
cannot understand why we should not 
have more military clerks at £100 a- 
year each, and fewer civilian clerks 
drawing £290 a-year each. The worst 
of all is that these clerks have to justify 
their existence, and they do this by 
calling for Returns, the number of which 
increases every year. There is no reason 
why money should not be saved by cut- 
ting down the Returns made in the Ser- 
vice. For instance, the Returns which 
are now made monthly might be made 
half-yearly, and the Returns now made 
half-yearly might be made yearly. At 
present soldiers are turned into account- 
ants, in order to produce Returns which 
are never wanted by anybody, which are 
no more good than the Blue Books 
which hon. Members get every morning. 
One word with regard to the expendi- 
ture on military law. The administration 
of military law costs £35,000 a-year. 
This expenditure is occasioned as much 
as anything by the number of desertions 
and courts martial. Last year there 
were 4,500 desertions, and about 10,000 
courts martial. Now, if commanding 
offers were allowed to eliminate the 
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bad characters from the ranks, the 
number of desertions and the amount of 
crime would diminish. Bad characters 
are turned out now, but as soon as they 
are turned away they enlist in another 
regiment. The only way to reduce 
crime in the Army, and to eliminate bad 
characters, is to mark every man, from 
the Commander-in-Chief downwards, 
who enters the Army. I should like to 
call attention to the question of trans- 
port. In England regiments are moved 
from one place to another two or three 
times a-year. Cavalry regiments move 
right across England once a-year, with- 
out the slightest rhyme or reason. It is 
said the practice has always been carried 
out, and it always must be. An enor- 
mous sum might be saved by a reduction 
in the expenses of transport. The sums 
saved might be expended in ameliorating 
the condition of the private soldier, in 
giving him a free kit and free rations, 
and 1s. a-day, which has been pro- 
mised. A free kit he never gets; but 
at the end of every year he finds himself 
£1 in debt. As to free rations, he is 
supplied with 1 lb. of bread and three- 
quarters of a pound—very often only 
half-a-pound—of the worst possible 
meat, and his 1s. a-day which has been 
promised to him is brought down to 
about 83d. I venture to think that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) and 
hon. Members who know anything of 
the subject will agree with me that 
nothing disgusts a soldier more than to 
find that he has been taken in—that, in 
fact, he was induced to enlist upon false 
pretences. 

Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) : 
Mr. Speaker, it is with extreme reluctance 
I rise to interpose between the House 
and the Committee; but I consider I 
have a duty to perform. I wish to direct 
attention to a very important point in 
the Memorandum which has been sup- 
plied to hon. Members, and to remind 
the House that in that Memorandum an 
admission is made which reflects very 
seriously upon the conduct either of this 
or previous Parliaments. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. E. Stanhope) states in this 
Memorandum— 


** Tt will be observed that provision is made 
in the Estimates for carrying on the works of 
defence at our coaling stations, and for pro- 
viding them with guns; beside the amount to be 
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voted for the work of submarine mining. The 
sum taken is somewhat in excess of that which 
has for the last two years been included in the 
Estimates. It will enable the defences of Hong 
Kong, Sierra Leone, and, —" those 
of Singapore, to be completed.” 

It is to the word “‘ approximately ’’ I ob- 
ject. I shall show, in a very few words, 
that the use of that word “approxi- 
mately ’’ amounts to an admission that 
the House of Commons has been guilty, 
in the words of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War in the 
previous paragraph of the Memoran- 
dum, of ‘‘a breach of faith.”” At the 
same time, I congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman upon the co and can- 
dour which have enabled him to place be- 
fore us the real state of things. We have 
made a bargain with Singapore to pro- 
vide the necessary armaments, if the 
Government of the Straits Settlements 
would pay for the forts, and yet we 
have failed to fulfil the obligation we 
undertook. A more serious charge could 
not be made, and I would not have 
made it, especially at this late hour 
(1.15) of the Sitting, had I not been 
connected with the Colony of Singapore, 
and had some opportunity of learning 
something of the circumstances. Only 
the other day I received two letters upon 
this subject from Members of the Straits 
Settlements Legislative Council. I will 
not give the writers’ names; this might 
be inconvenient ; but I may be permitted 
to read passages from the letters. One 
of my correspondents says— 


‘* After the answer given by the Secretary of 
State for War to Sir William Crossman’s in- 
quiries on Tuesday, it is quite clear that much 
greater pressure than any that has yet been 
brought to bear is needed to make them ask for 
more money, which is what is required to 
enable the manufacture of guns to be expedited 
by holding out inducements to private firms to 
lay down machinery at once for manufacture 
of guns. It is nearly three years since the 
Imperial Authorities knew what they had to 
do, and they have so far given Singapore four 
new guns, and remounted a few obsolete ineffi- 
cient ones; and they propose to give us the 
balance by driblets, to be completed in 1889. 
And, meantime, are they going to give us first- 
class modern ships till we get our guns—have 
they got them to spare for the purpose? The 
Secretary of State for War says on certain sta- 
tions, including Singapore, the Government has 
spent £183,530, and expect to spend £206,555— 
i.e., on the armaments of those stations ; but he is 
very careful to avoid saying over what period 
that expenditure is extended.” 


I will now read an extract from the 
second letter I have received, the writer 
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being a gentleman who is well up in 
everything which concerns the defences 
of Singapore— 

‘Tam very glad to see that you propose to 
call attention to the question of our coaling 
stations. Ever since I have come home, I have 
been representing how disgraceful it is that the 
Mother Country does not fulfil her obligations 
to her Colonies ; and have been urging that we 
should not put off till to-morrow what should 
be done to-day. At a we have rushed 
through what we were asked to do, only to find 
that a of the ordnance has not even been 
ordered yet. People write and talk as if some- 
thing colossal was involved. Why, if the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission had not 
been emasculated, it would have only meant 
the cost of construction of three first-class iron- 
clads for all our coaling stations put together.” 
Now, the point I wish to impress upon 
the House is that until the armaments 
of any Colony are completed, the money 

ent is as good as thrown in the sea. 

our capital is dead capital; it makes 
no return. Therefore, I say that, in the 
interests of this country as well as of 
the Colonies, it is the duty of the Go- 
vernment of the day to see that at all 
costs the armaments and fortifications 
which have been commenced are com- 

leted without any delay. We are in- 
ormed that Singapore will not be 

armed for several more years to come, 
except ‘ approximately.”” Singapore is 
the high road between the Eastern Seas 
and the Southern Seas; it commands 
the whole of the trade between England 
and China, and much of the trade with 
Australia ; and, therefore, it is most im- 
portant that this, at least, of our coaling 
stations should be adequately defended. 
If the Government are unable to get 
from this House a Vote of money suffi- 
cient to enable them to perform what is a 
most serious duty, they ought to raise a 
loan for the purpose. The point has 
already been well touched upon by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Birkenhead 
(Sir Edward Hamley). The sentence 
which follows the one I have quoted 
from the Memorandum shows there is 
a means of doing what is a matter of 
duty, and which, if not done, implies a 
breach of faith. It is said— 

‘* Some advance will be made in other cases 
also ; but it cannot be denied that an accelera- 
tion of this work beyond the rate of progress 
laid down in 1884 would be eminently desirable, 
especially as it is well known to everyone who 
moet into the subject eae zene than one 
station o: im remains un- 
defended.” rr Be 
I would venture to suggest that no ad- 
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vance need be made in the other cases 
until our obligations are satisfied with 
regard to Singapore. It is surely more 
prudent to have one place quite com- 
pleted than half-a-dozen approximately 
complete. Besides, when you read these 
words you imagine the Government are 
going to act upon the lines laid down 
in 1884; but they are going to do 
no such thing. The fault lies be- 
tween the Government and the House 
of Commons. In 1884 it was solemnly 
declared to the Government of Singa- 
pore that if they would spend a cer- 
tain sum of money upon the fortifica- 
tions, the guns should be completed and 
ready to be mounted on the fortifications 
in 1887. This Memorandum clearly 
shows that it is not intended that the 
armaments shall be completed until 
1889. I maintain that if you are really 
in earnest in respect to the fortification 
of our coaling stations, you ought to set 
about the work at once. When I was 
at Singapore there was a fleet of eight 
Russian war vessels cruising about and 
surveying the harbours for nearly six 
months at a time. They could have 
seized upon the place in as many hours 
if war had been declared. Lest anybody 
should think I have been guilty of 
exaggeration in what I have said, I will 
call attention to the words of the Memo- 
randum. My experience is a very short 
one; but I doubt whether any Minister 
of State has ever made such a candid 
confession which so seriously involves 
the credit of this House and the Govern- 
ment as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War does in this 
Memorandum. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says— 


‘*T am anxious to bring prominently forward 
the fact that the manufacturing and engineer- 
ing departments necessarily enter into contract 
engagements extending over several years, and 
that a sudden curtailment of Estimates may 
often mean not only the stoppage of a icular 
work, but the loss of a large part of the money 
already expended, or it may involve a breach of 
faith. Take, for instance, the expenditure upon 
our coaling stations, which is, and ought to be, 
regulated by the general scheme laid down in 
1884, accepted by the Treasury, and at that 
time submitted to Parliament. Upon the faith 
of that scheme we have induced some of our 
Colonies to vote, and to expend large sums of 
money on the understanding that, if they would 
undertake the cost of the works, the Imperial 
Parliament would find the armaments. In 
more than one case the Colony has kept its part 
of the bargain, while the Imperial Government 
has not obtained the necessary funds to do:so, 
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Ip all these cases the faith of Parliament is 
deeply pledged, and, quite independently of the 
great interests involved, we are bound in 


honour to provide the necessary funds, at least 
upon the scale laid down in 1884.” 


If the House is not willing to vote the 
money this year, I ask it to authorize 
the Government to raise a loan with 
which to complete the armaments in a 

roper way. If such a proposition cannot 
: entertained ; if the House is utterly 
careless of the engagements made by 
ay Houses of Commons; if the 

ouse is prepared to follow the ex- 
ample of a noble Lord and sacrifice its 
reputation upon the altar of thrift and 
economy, I can only hope that the au- 
thorities who are wr ry! themselves 
in the celebration of the Jubilee of Her 
Majesty will devote the funds they have 
collected to build a superfluous Imperial 
Institute Hall to discharge this most 
important and necessary duty of the 
country—namely, to fulfil its engage- 
ments in respect to the fortifications of 
our coaling stations, at least as far as 
Singapore is concerned. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): It 
is not my intention to deal at length 
with the question before the House. 
We have practically gone round the 
world in our discussion this evening, 
and I had intended to bring under con- 
sideration, and call the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman who has this 
matter in hand to, the fitness of Sey- 
chelles as a coaling station. But, we 
having had a satisfactory answer from 
a right hon. Gentleman belonging to 
another Department connected with the 
subject, I shall not deal with it to- 
night. I think we have not received a 
satisfactory assurance from any hon. or 
right hon. Gentleman on the Treasury 
Bench with regard to the Medical De- 
partment of the Army, which, by the 
statement made earlier in this discus- 
sion by the hon. Member for Caithness 
(Dr. Clark), appears to be in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. I remember 
that not many years since, when that 
Department was as low as it could pos- 
sibly be, we could not get young men 
at the various Medical Schools to enter 
for the Army Medical Department. 
Since that time you have had progress 
made in this Department, which has 
tended to allay the fears and satisfy the 
longings of men who entered the Ser- 
vice. I am not going to pursue that 
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int, however. I wish to say that I 

ave received five letters upon the sub- 
ject of the Army Medical Department 
from different parts of the world. Some 
of them are from personal friends, and, 
if what I understand from them be true, 
the state of affairs is at present very 
serious. The last letter I received onl 
yesterday afternoon, and I am told that, 
practically speaking, the medical men in 
the Army who are serving at Aldershot 
do not know whether they are entitled 
to wear the uniform at all, and if they 
are entitled to wear the uniform, whe- 
ther the badges they hold in the Service 
are not to be altogether done away with. 
These gentlemen have to go through a 
long training, to undergo a good deal 
of trouble and self-denial, and they have 
to expose themselves to much danger— 
quite as much as any hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who has spoken in the de- 
bate of this evening. That being so, I 
say that the rights of these men must 
be recognized; and I maintain, unless 
something is done to improve their 
position in the Army, that you will be 
placing yourselves in a false and unwise 
position. I will quote a few figures 
taken out of the last Report which I 
have been able to lay my hands upon 
this evening in the Library. I find that 
of 187,786 men you have an enormous 
proportion admitted yearly into hos- 
pital. If you take these figures and 
lay them to heart, you will see that 
by doing anything which will militate 
against this most important branch of 
the Service, you will do great harm not 
merely to the Army, but to the various 
factors which compose it, and perhaps 
to that portion of the population from 
which you recruit the Army. You have 
9,302 non-effectives, and you have 3,019 
men discharged last year as invalids. 
I say that if you do not offer induce- 
ments for the best men to enter the 
Army, men who are able not only to deal 
with sickness when it crops up, but who 
can distinguish whether the recruits 
submitted to them are sound men, you 
will get into your Army a large number 
of cripples whom you will have to dis- 
charge, and also have to pay for. There 
are upon the Paper a number of Amend- 
ments to this Vote by some of the 
highest authorities in the House ; among 
them the hon. Member for Hackney 
has a question upon this very point, 
and I am assured by my hon. Friends 
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from Ireland that they are not satisfied 
with the answers which have emanated 
from the right hon. Gentleman and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. I sincerely hope, 
Mr. Speaker, that before this debate 
closes some satisfactory assurance will 
be given to gentlemen who are already 
in the Service; and I also trust that 
some assurance will be given to the 
junior medical officers in the Army that 
they willnotimmediately be translated to 
a warm climate—India, for instance—in 
their first year of service. That has been 
the practice, and I have pointed out how 
it has happened again and again that 
numbers of these young men having 
joined the Medical Department have 
met their death in the first 12 months. 
Many of the men who enter the Service 
are young and unseasoned ; and, there- 
fore, I say youshould give them a chance, 
and when they have become seasoned 
you can utilize them ; but it is a great 
mistake to send out men to hot cli- 
mates, as appears from the Reports pre- 
sented by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope), which show the actual cost of each 
trained soldier. Practically speaking, 
if you pass them through a certain 
amount of training and pay a certain 
amount of money for them, and if they 
become invalided and die in the first 
year of service, you will be inflicting a 
great loss on the country. I trust that 
the suggestions which I have made will 
be taken in the sense in which I desire 
them to be received by the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Estimates; 
and I will, in conclusion, draw the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland and 
other Medical Schools have practically 
endorsed this appeal on behalf of the 
Army Medical Service. I trust the 
right hon. Gentleman will give me some 
assurance that the grievance of this De- 
partment of the Army will be dealt with 
in a satisfactory way. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Suppry—considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
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SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES, 1887-8. 
(1.) 149,391, Number of Land Forces. 


Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid.): 
I should like to ask the Government 
whether there is any serious intention 
to ask for Votes in Supply to-night? We 
have been engaged during the whole 
evening in a very important and inte- 
resting discussion on the affairs of the 
Army, and I cannot think that the Go- 
vernment are serious in asking us to 
vote this money at 1 o’clock in the 
morning. I think such a proposal would 
be altogether unreasonable. There are 
hon. Members of the House who have 
given Notices of Amendments for the 
reduction of the Vote, and who, on the 
supposition that the Votes would not be 
taken at this hour, have gone away. I 
consider that it would be unreasonable 
to take Votes in the absence of hon. 
Members who are interested in those 
Votes, and therefore I think we ought 
to report Progress. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I have already pointed out 
that it is absolutely necessary that we 
should have the first Vote to-night. 
Hon. Members will be aware that we 
must comply with the law; and it was 
perfectly well understood that it was 
our intention to ask for the money to- 
night. 

rn. M. J. KENNY: What will be 
done in connection with the Navy 
Votes ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or trae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): We do not propose to 
take the Navy Vote to-night ; but it is 
essential that the first Army Vote should 
be taken. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I was asked a moment ago by 
a right hon. Gentleman if Members on 
these Benches were likely to oppose this 
Vote; and I am afraid that, without 
authority, I stated that I considered it 
as practically agreed that the Vote for 
the men would not be opposed. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): If 
the right hon. Gentleman will answer a 
question on this subject, I think it will 
remove the present difficulty. If we 

ive the Government the first Vote, will 
ey allow us an opportanity for a gene- 
ral discussion hereafter ? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH : a be be 
no disposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment to deprive hon. Members of the 
opportunity which the hon. and gallant 


Gentleman asks for ; but I may remind | p 


him that it has been proposed to refer 
these Votes to a Select Committee ; and 
I wish the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
to understand that if any delay should 
arise, it will not be because the Govern- 
ment desire to prevent the discussion 
which he is anxious to have. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork O©o., Mid): 
Throughout the long discussion which 
has taken place, there have been very 
few speeches from these Benches; on 
the other hand, the debate has been 
earried on entirely by right hon. Gen- 
tlemen and hon. Gentlemen opposite. I 
have spoken with several hon. Members 
to-night, who have since left the House 
in the belief that the Navy, and not the 
Army, Estimates were coming on. I 
know it was the intention of several 
hon. Members on this side of the House 
to oppose one portion of this Vote—that 
is to say, the portion of it relating to the 
Household Brigade. I cannot but think 
that it would be very injudicious to pro- 
ceed with the Vote at this very late hour; 
and that, having regard to the cireum- 
stances I have referred to, it should be 
taken on Thursday next. I suggest 
that the Government should allow Pro- 
gress to be reported. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am very sorry 
that it is not in my power to accede to 
the appeal which has been made to me. 
To-night was set apart for the discussion 
of the Army Estimates, and Thursday 
night for the discussion of the Navy 
Estimates, and it would be an inter- 
ference with the legitimate discussion 
which might fairly take place on the 
Navy Estimates if the debate of this 
evening, in regard to Army matters, 
were carried over until Thursday. I 
should be charged with not having fore- 
seen the desires of hon. Gentlemen to 
discuss naval questions. It is essential 
that these two Votes—namely, the Votes 
for men and money in the Army—should 
be taken to-night; it is necessary not 
only in the interests of discussion ang 
Business in this House, but also in the 
interests of the Public Service. 

Mr. PULESTON (Devonport): After 
what has fallen from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury, I 
think we all understand that these Votes 
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should be taken, and taken at once. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War dwelt upon the neces- 
sity of having a variety of opinions ex- 

ressed on any subject coming before 
the House of Commons, and of having 
measures such as those that have been 
before us to-night generally discussed. 
Well, most of the subjects which have 
been dealt with to-night could, I think, 
be very easily discussed in Committee ; 
and the First Lord of the Treasury has 
foreshadowed the possibility of having 
them discussed upon a future Vote, or 
in some other way. But, as I under- 
stand it, there is one important measure 
which has occupied a large portion of 
the debate to-night, and upon which 
there has been as strong a consensus of 
opinion as the Secretary of State for 
War, during hislong and distinguished 
career, has ever known. I refer to the 
proposed changes in regard to the Horse 
Artillery. I take it that weshall not be 
able to discuss that measure again if it 
is the fact that the Force, as it at present 
exists, will be broken up in April. My 
desire in mentioning the subject now is 
to ascertain if there is any possibility, in 
view of all that has been said here 
to-night, of the Secretary of State for 
War enabling the House of Commons to 
arrive at a conclusion on this subject by 
putting down the debate for some day 
prior to that on which the proposed 
change is to be effected ? 

Dr. TANNER [‘Oh, oh!” and cries 
of ‘‘Divide!’?} T am merely standing 
up for absent Friends, and I should be 
wrong if I did not. I cannot understand 
why the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War is in such a 
great hurry to get these Votes. Pro- 
bably some money may be wanted ; but 
certainly it cannot be nece for the 
right hon. Gentleman to get the whole 
amount. If I may suggest a iy 20 
mise, I would say that the right hon. 
Gentleman would effect his purpose, 
while at the same time allowing us the 
opportunity for debate which we require, 
if he takes, say, one-half of the money on 
account. I think that is a reasonable 
proposal, and should meet with his 
acceptance. If he does accept it, the 
subject may be debated by Friends of 
mine who usually sit on these Benches, 
but who have gone away to-night think- 
ing that no Votes would be taken. I 
object to the Government springing 
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Votes like this upon the House, and 
attempting to rush them through at this 
hour of the night. It is not what the 
country would like or would endorse, nor 
is it fair to hon. Members who have gone 
away. I trust the right hon. Gentleman 
will see his way, at any rate, to meet us 
half-way. If he is not satisfied with 
what I have suggested, perbaps he will 
offer us some suggestion of his own 
which will enable hon. Gentlemen not 
resent on this occasion to speak on this 
ote. 

Coronet DUNCAN (Finsbury, Hol- 
born): I am sure the majority of 
hon. Members present are anxious to 
meet the wishes of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury, 
and to pass these Votes at once. It 
would be a great gratification to hon. 
Gentlemen on this side of the House if 
he would give us an assurance that we 
shall be able to have a further discussion 
on the question of the reduction of the 
Horse Artillery before that reduction 
takes place. With regard to the point 
raised by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Colonel Nolan), I think 
we should be assured that such a 
question as this, and questions which 
interest many other Members—questions 
connected with the paymasters and 
quartermasters—should be fully dis- 
cussed in the House. If an assurance is 
given to us on that point, I hope hon. 
Members will consent to allow these two 
Votes to pass at once, 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) : 
I desire to express agreement with what 
has fallen from the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who has just sat down. If 
these assurances are given to us by the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury, I am sure there will be no 
hesitation on the part of the House to 
agree to these Votes atonce.. There are 
many points we wish to discuss, and all 
we desire is an assurance that oppor- 
tunities will be afforded us for discuss- 
ing these matters. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The Govern- 
ment will be extremely glad to give hon. 
and gallant Gentlemen, and other Mem- 
bers of the House, an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the points which have been men- 
tioned on succeeding Votes; but we are 
in this difficulty. We are more or less 
under a promise to send these matters to 
a Select Committee. Weshall probably 
set that Committee to work as soon as 
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possible ; and I am sure no Committee 
investigating a question so large and 
comprehensive as the Army and Navy 
Estimates will be able to complete its 
work in the Session unless it is enabled 
to commence at once. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): If this Committee passes the 
Vote, it will be beyond the province of 
a Select Committee to go into the 
matter. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: There will be 
no difficulty in the world in the Com- 
mittee going into this question. There 
will be no reason why it should not ex- 
amine into expenditure. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): We 
can have a discussion on the Report of 
the Clothing Vote. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: So far as we are 
concerned, the Government would afford 
full facilities for discussion. We will 
take care that the suggestion of my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Finsbury (Colonel Duncan) will be 
taken cognizance of. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I have 
no doubt that the intentions of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury are all that we could de- 
sire; but, as a point of Order, I would 
say it is clear that if these Votes are 

assed in Committee of the Whole 

ouse and are agreed to, as they will 
be by the House to-morrow on Report, 
the Votes will be passed by the House, 
and will be ready for incorporation in 
the Appropriation Bill, and no Select 
Committee will be able to abate one jot 
from that Vote. With regard to the 
other point, whatever may be the will- 
ingness of the Government to meet the 
wishes of hon. Gentlemen in any part 
of the House, it would be absurd to 
move the reduction of the Clothing Vote 
because we want to effect a reduction in 
the Brigade of Guards, or to prevent a 
reduction in the Horse Artillery. It 
cannot be done. Any hon. Member 
rising to Order would be able to sto 
the thing at once. It would be absu 
to move the disallowance of £30,000 in 
regard to the Brigade of Guards, or 
£22,000 because we disapproved of cer- 
tain allowances in the Clothing Vote. 

Sir WILLIAM CROSSM (Ports- 
mouth): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
tell us the nature of the instructions to 
be given to the Select Committee on the 
Army and Navy Estimates ? 
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Mr. M. J. KENNY: What, may I 
ask, would be the value of any examina- 
tion made by a Select Committee of a 
Vote already passed not only by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, but by 
the House—because the Report of 
Supply will be taken, I suppose, to- 
morrow? Such an examination, I con- 
tend, would be absolutely valueless. By 
the time the examination has concluded, 
goodness knows what change may not 
have taken place in the policy of the 
Government, which may make the re- 
commendations of the Committee abso- 
lutely valueless for next year. I look 
upon the inquiry which it is proposed to 
hold as a mockery. We know that the 
Committee on Public Accounts discusses 
matters already debated, and we know 
that their inquiry is of very little use. I 
fail to see why the Government cannot 
allow the postponement of this Vote. 
Have the Government a reason for re- 
fusing it ? Surely, if they have a reason, 
they can tell us what it is. Why do the 
Government require the whole of this 
money—why should they not take half 
of it? If they would do that it would 
enable us to raise discussions on ques- 
tions in which we are interested, and 
the Government would be able to carry 
on the administration of the Army just 
as well as if they had the whole amount 
of the Vote. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I will give the 
House full particulars as to the ma poo 
ment of the Committee as soon as I can. 
Generally, I may say we shall follow the 
usual precedent in such matters, and 
allow the Committee to inquire into the 
whole of the Votes, and report their 
observations to the House. As to what 
has fallen from the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Kenny) opposite, who doubts of our pro- 
ceeding, all I can say is that the Go- 
vernment are not especially anxious that 
the Votes should go to a Committee. 
We are prepared to take full responsi- 
bility for proposing the Estimates as 
they stand ; but we conceive we are fall- 
ing in with the general view of the 
House in assenting to the proposal for 
a Committee. We hope, therefore, that 
the House will assist us to pass the 
Vote. 

Cotonen BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
8.W., Ince): I would suggest for the 
consideration of the Government that, 
instead of disbanding the Horse Artil- 
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lery Batteries, they should be ailowed 
to take their turn for dismounted duty 
to act as Field Batteries. 

GeyzraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith): At this early hour in the 
morning I must say the Government 
would do well to postpone the Vote, in 
order to give us a fair opportunity of 
discussing it. Could they not take it 
on some other occasion? Personally, I 
have endeavoured not to obstruct the 
Government in any way. I have not 
spoken on the Supplementary Estimates, 
because the money we were asked to vote 
had been expended; but I certainly 
think that when the regular Estimates 
are brought in we ought to have a fair 
opportunity of criticizing them, espe- 
cially when large Votes like the present 
are under consideration. Military men 
in this House are anxious, I know, to dis- 
cuss these subjects, and we are bound 
in duty to our constituents to see that 
the money of the taxpayers is not wasted 
nor spent without fair discussion. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I should like to know whether 
now, or at any future time, we shall 
have an opportunity of placing before 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
certain matters connected with the Army 
that some of us have been asked to bring 
under their notice? I myself have had 
several grievances entrusted to me to 
bring before the House. I do not wish 
to make myself obnoxious to the House 
now, but I do want opportunity of 
speech. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I will under- 
take to give the hon. Member an oppor- 
tunity of stating his views either in the 
House or to myself privately. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: We are to be 
asked to-night to vote £4,000,000 or 
more for the payment of rien. When 
we have voted the men and money, 
when will opportunity present itself for 
hon. Members to discuss other questions 
connected with the Service ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: He will be 
able to raise any point he likes before 
the Select Committee, and will also be 
able to do so in the House. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): He may not be a Member of 
the Select Committee. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): An hon. Member will not be able, 
on a future day, to do anything in the 
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way of saving money. It seems to me! 
that to raise subjects in the future will 
be a perfect farce. 

Mr. DEASY (Mayo, W.): I am sure 
that if the right hon. Gentleman can 
only see his way to the postponement of 
the consideration of this matter, such 
postponement will facilitate the passage 
of theremaining Army Estimates through 
the House. The frish Members are in 
no way to blame for the state of things 
that prevails at the present time. The 
Government might have taken this Vote 
at any time during the past week or 10 
days, or the past fortnight; but instead 
of doing so they have devoted their 
time and attention to the passage of 
Rules of Procedure which are altogether 
objectionable to hon. Gentlemen on 
these Benches. I will not further refer 
to that, however. What I want to im- 
= upon hon. Members is that the 

overnment really cannot want this 
Vote so much to-night. They could put 
it off until to-morrow or Thursday with- 
out the slightest inconvenience; and, 
that being the case, I would suggest, in 
the interest of Public Business and as 
tending to the more rapid discussion of 
the Army Estimates, that those Mem- 
bers who desire to express their own 
views and the views of their constituents 
on this Vote should have the opportunity 
for discussion which they desire. I may 
be told that they will have on the Re- 
port stage an opportunity of raising 
whatever objection they may have to 
certain sums contained in this Vote. 
But we know very well when the Re- 
port stage of these Votes will be taken— 
at 3 or 4 0’clock in the morning, perhaps, 
when we have been discussing the Rules 
of Procedure, or some other subject, for 
the whole night, and when most of us 
will have become perfectly disinclined to 
discuss the subject in the spirit that it 
deserves to be discussed in. We have 
no desire to obstruct the Business of the 
House to-night; but I would suggest 
that it would be much better for the Go- 
vernment themselves, from their own 
point of view, that they should accede to 
the request that has been made by hon. 
Members on both sides of the House. 
If they do accede to this request, they 
will find that they are promoting the 
Business of the country. 


Vote agreed to. 
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Resolutions to be reported Zo-merrow. 
Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 
HOTIONS. 


— 


COPYRIGHT (MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS) SILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Addison, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the recovery of penalties 
for the unauthorized performance of Copyright 
Musical Compositions, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Addison, Mr. Jennings, Mr. Howorth, 
and Mr. Powell. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 195.] 


COMMONS. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
inted to consider every Report made by the 
d Commissioners for England, certifying 
the expediency of any Provisional Order for the 
Enclosure or Regulation of a Common, and pre- 
sented to the House during the last or present 
Sessions, before a Bill be brought in for the 
Confirmation of such Order. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power, in respect of each 
such Provisional Order, to inquire and report 
to the House whether the same should be con- 
firmed by Parliament, and, if so, whether with 
or without modification; and, in the event of 
their being of opinion that the same should be 
confirmed, except subject to modifications, to 
report such modifications accordingly, with a 
view to such Provisional Order being remitted 
to the Land Commissioners. 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of 
Twelve Members, Seven to be nominated by 
the House, and Five by the Committee of Se- 
lection:—Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. 
Wroughton, Mr. Elton, Mr. Walter James, 
Mr. Bryce, Mr. Story-Maskelyne, and Mr. 
Richard Power, nominated Members of the said 
Committee. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.--(Mr, 
Stuart- Wortley.) 


CRIMINAL LAW (SCOTLAND) PROVEDURE 
(No. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of The Lord Advocate, Bill 
to simplify and amend the Criminal Law of 
Scotland and its Procedure, and to alter the 
constitution of the Justiciary and Sheriff Courts 
in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by The 
Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Matthews, and 
Mr. Solicitor General for Scotland. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 196.] 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 


Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. Whit- 
ley, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Mowbray, Sir Frederick 
Mappin, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Caldwell, 
Mr. Joseph Bolton, Mr. Donal Sullivan, Mr. 
Heneage, Mr. Staveley Hill, and Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson nominated Members of the Select 
Committee on Rating of Machinery Bill. 

Ordered That Five be the quorum.— (Si? | 
Bernhard Samuelson.) 
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FOYNES HARBOUR (TRANSFER) BILL. 


Order [24th February] for committing the 
Foynes Harbour (Transfer) Bill to a Select 
Committee read, and discharged. 


Ordered, That the Bill be withdrawn.—(Mr. 
Jackson.) 

House adjourned at ten minutes 

before T'wo o’clock, 


— erent 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
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MINUTES.] — Pustic Bits — Committee — 
Church Patronage (26). 

Report—Justices’ Jurisdiction * (24). 

ProvisionaL Orper Bitt—Committee—Report 
—Local Government (Ireland) (Carrick-on- 
Suir) * (30). 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)— COURTHOUSES — ACCOM- 
MODATION FOR PRISONERS AWAIT- 
ING TRIAL. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Marquess or RIPON, in rising 
to ask, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to lay before Parliament 
the Report of the Committee appointed 
by the Home Department to inquire 
into the state of the lock-ups and other 

laces in which prisoners await trial 
in various parts of the country? said, 
they were now approaching Quarter 
Sessions, when the question to which 
the Report related could be considered 
by the County Authorities, and for many 
reasons it would be well for the Report 
to be circulated. In some cases the 
work required to set matters right would 
entail but a small outlay; though in 
other cases the expense would, no doubt, 
be considerable. 

Tue PAYMASTER GENERAL 
(Earl Beavcnamr): My Lords, the 
Paper referred to by the noble Marquess 
has been presented to Parliament, and 
was circulated among your Lordships 
on Friday. The Paper is a small one, 
and asa large number of Blue Books 
was circulated on the same day the 
small Paper possibly escaped the atten- 
tion of the noble Marquess. The ques- 
tion was a grave one, and as soon as 
the Report reached the Home Secretary 
he took it into his consideration and 
addressed a Circular to all the County 
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inviting their consideration to the 
matter, as they were the parties with 
whom its settlement mainly rested. 
But those matters did not rest entirely 
with those authorities, as the sanction of 
the Treasury might be necessary before 
any expenditure was incurred. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL.—(No. 26.) 
(The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.) 
COMMITTEE. 

House in Oommittee (according to 
Order). 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Rights of alienation). 


Toe PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sauis- 
BuRY) said, that the object of the 
Amendment which he had put upon the 
Paper was to carry out the view which 
he ventured to express when the Bill 
was before their Lordships on the 
second reading, and that was altogether 
to get rid of the Council of Presenta- 
tions. It appeared to him that the 
Council would be highly objectionable, 
as it introduced the principle of election 
into the management of Church patron- 
age. He also objected to it because it 
would place a man on his trial as to his 
character before Judges who would be, 
in a great measure, elected Judges. 
But the greatest objection of all was, 
that it would remove from the Bishop 
that responsibility which he ought to 
exercise in this matter, which was partly 
his, and which he could discharge much 
better than a Counciloranyone else. His 
desire was to remove the Council of 
Presentations altogether from the Bill. 
Such a Council as proposed would be 
placed in an anomalous position if de- 
prived of its jurisdiction in regard to 
presentations, because it would be en- 
dowed with functions which it would 
rarely have to discharge. The first re- 
maining function it was proposed to 
entrust to it was to decide whether the 
sale of an advowson should take 
place; and the second was to accept 
advowsons from those persons who 
should be willing to entrust them to it, 
when the sale of advowsons to agents 
and by auction had been destroyed. 
There would rarely be any adowsons 
sold, and it would be hardly necessary 
to bring such an elaborate elective 











-Church 
Council as that proposed by the Bill 


into existence to perform functions 
which it would seldom or never be 
called upon to perform. The Coun- 
cil was to be elected by a double 
kind of election, and if there was no 
work for the Council to do, they would 
hardly get people to through so 
much AS, The wae thing vould 
become rusty and obsolete. If the duty 
of the Council, then, was only to say 
whether a sale of an advowson should 
take place, it had much better be 
appointed in a more simple manner. 
As to acnging advowsons from persons 
desirous of presenting them to the Coun- 
cil, the duty would be almost a sinecure. 
When did the most rev. Prelate ever 
hear of a person desirous of hand- 
ing over his right of presentation to 
an elective body? Such an occurrence 
would not happen once in 100 years, 
and he urged that it would be rather a 
rash process to call into existence a 
Council for this purpose only. The 
best settlement, under the circumstances, 
would be to purge the Bill of this 
Council of Presentations; and in pur- 
suance of that object he would move an 
Amendment constituting a Council of 
the Archdeacon, the Chancellor of the 
Diocese, the Rural Dean, and two laymen 
to be nominated by the Lord Chancellor. 
The object of placing the Archdeacon 
and Rural Dean on the Council was to 
insure that it possessed local knowledge. 
The duties which the Council he proposed 
to appoint would have to perform would 
be to determine whether, in case of the 
sale of an advowson, the purchaser was 
a person who ought to hold the patron- 
age or not. The point he wished to 
press upon the House was, that the 
elective Council proposed by the Bill 
must be got rid of, as it was hardly worth 
while keeping such elaborate machinery 
in existence merely for the purpose of 
judging as to the character of the 
purchasers in the rare cases where 
advowsons were sold. He begged to 
move the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice :— 
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Amendment moved, page 1, line 8, 
leave out Sub-section (1.) and in- 
sert :— 

**(1.) A right of patronage shall not after the 
commencement of this Act be sold until the 
pro} purchaser is certified under this sec- 
tion to be a fit person to possess such right of 


patronage. 
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“(2.) A person desiring to sell his right of 
patronage in any diocese shall apply in writing 
to the bishop of that diocese for the said cer- 
tificate, and the bishop shall refer the applica- 
tion to a commission, consisting of the arch- 
deacon as he may nominate, the chancellor of 
the diocese, the rural dean, and such two lay- 
men as may, on the application of the bishop, 
be appointed by the Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain in each case. 

‘*(3,) If any three members of such commis- 
sion consider the gered ape yee od to be a fit 
person to possess the right of patronage pro- 
posed to be sold, they shall certify the same in 
writing under their hands, and cause such cer- 
tificate to be sent to the applicant for the same. 

**(4.) The commission may make such inquiry 
into the circumstances of the proposed sale, and 
the position and character of the proposed pur- 
chaser, as they may think necessary, and before 
refusing a certificate shall give the persons con- 
cerned, or any of them who desires it, an oppor- 
tunity of attending before the commission and 
giving such explanations as they or he think 

t. 


**(5.) The acts and proceedings of the com- 
mission shall be conducted in accordance with 
the prescribed regulations. 

“*(6.) The bishop shall, as soon as practicable 
after receiving an application under this sec- 
tion, cause the commission to be formed and 
take into consideration the application, and 
shall, within four months at most after the ap- 
plication, inform the applicant of the result 
thereof. 

‘*(7.) For the purposes of this section, ‘ sale’ 
includes any transfer in consideration of money 
or money’s worth.””—(The Marquess of Salis- 
bury.) 

Tue Brisnor or LONDON said, he 
considered it was of the greatest import- 
ance that the Bishop of the Diocese 
should be kept free from all sales of 
presentations. He, therefore, asked whe- 
ther the noble Marquess would go a 
step further and keep the Bishop of the 
Diocese clear from all sales of patron- 
age? He did not see any objection in 
principle to the proposed Amendment ; 
but he should wish to see the Chancellor 
of the Diocese substituted for the Bishop 
in regard to taking cognizance of the 
sales of advowsons. 

Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, he saw 
no use in all this meddling with patrons, 
now that they had given the Bishops 
sufficient control over presentations—as 
he had himself proposed on the second 
reading—and seeing that Papists, Jews, 
Dissenters, and Atheists, who were all 
hostile to the Church, and trustees and 
executors, who might not care about it, 
or the parish, had full right to present. 
Surely people who bought advowsons 
were more likely to make good presenta- 
tions than they were. Notwithstanding 
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the most rev. Prelate’s assurances that 
the Bishops had not the least intention 
to injure private patrons, two Bishops in 
the York Convocation had distinctly in- 
timated in speeches, which he quoted, 
their wish to make it altogether unsale- 
able, and he had letters saying that 
some families would be ruined thereby. 
It was not desirable to make too many 
experiments atonce. It would tend to 
lower the character of the clergymen if 
their patrons were subject to an exa- 
mination as to their fitness to buy, and 
if a Council were to make inquiries be- 
hind their backs as to their qualifica- 
tions, and were to listen to any gossip 
about them. It was to be presumed 
that purchasers of advowsons were fit 
men, and the proposed Council was quite 
unfit to try them. 

Tue Bisnor or LICHFIELD said, he 
had placed upon the Paper an Amend- 
ment of the same scope and tendency as 
that of the noble Marquess. He thought 
that under the Bill the Bishop would be 
sufficiently powerful to do all that it was 
proposed should be done by a Council, 
and that he could do it in a better way. 
He thought that a Council would be a 
useless encumbrance, and that the ma- 
chinery of the Bill was altogether out of 
proportion to the evils it was intended 
to remedy. This question was often re- 
garded as a question of Church reform; 
it was, in reality, a question of Church 
defence. What the Church really asked 
for was protection against the scandals 
introduced into the Church by persons 
from without, and the great object of 
the Bill ought to be to hinder such tran- 
sactions, but beyond that to allow the 
sale of advowsons and the transfer of 
livings to be sanctioned wherever they 
were bond fide. Up to the present time, 
the Church had no share in such trans- 
actions as the purchase or sale of 
livings; but if this Bill were passed in 
its present form they would have arch- 
deacons and others going into the market 
to purchase alongside the jobbers. It 
would be really discreditable to the 
Church that a Council appointed at her 
suggestion should be entrusted with the 
power of going into the market to pur- 
chase livings. ‘The Bishop had a Council 
—and he had made use of it for many 
years—his own Cathedral Chapter, by 
which he would be much better aided 
ny by the Council proposed in the 
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Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, ho 
had always thought the object to be 
aimed at was to cut off the direct pur- 
chase of next presentations, oat” to 
throw some safeguards around the sale 
of advowsons, for the purpose, and only 
for the purpose, of preventing that from 
being done indirectly which ought not 
to be done directly—namely, the pur- 
chase of the spiritual office, with cure 
of souls. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, that the 
sub-section provided that the Bishop 
should, within four months after the 
application, inform the proposed pur- 
chaser of the result, but no penalty was 
attached to non-compliance. He would 
suggest that that objection might be 
met by providing that if within four 
months no answer was received the sale 
might proceed. 

Tux Arcusisnor or CANTERBURY 
hoped that the clause of the noble Mar- 
quess would be accepted. He could not 
see any religious objection to the law 
providing that some means should be 
taken to secure that the patron should 
be a fit person to possess such a right of 

atronage. He hoped, however, that, 
instead of the Bishop, the Chancellor or 
Vicar General would be named ; because 
from time to time Bishops certainly 
would refuse to take any part whatever 
with respect to sales. He would ask 
whether the noble Lord behind him had 
not misunderstood the expression in the 
2nd clause as to the application of the 
Bishop? He did not understand that 
the Bishop was to suggest two names to 
the Lord Chancellor, but to make appli- 
cation to the Lord Chancellor to appoint 
two such persons as he should think fit. 


Amendment amended. 


Tue Bisuor or LONDON said, there 
was a great anxiety felt that the Bishops 
should not be at all brought into this 
matter, and he would suggest to the 
noble Marquess that all through the 
sub-sections of his Amendment the 
‘‘Chancellor of the diocese’’ should be 
called upon to act instead of “the 
Bishop.” 

Tue Marovess or SALISBURY 
said, he would consent to the alteration 
desired by his right rev. Friend being 
made in his Amendment, the words 
‘Chancellor of the diocese” being sub- 
stituted for “the Bishop.” 


Amendment further amended, and 
agreed to. 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 3 amended, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Marquess of 
SALISBURY, Clause 4 struck out of the 


bai 


Clause 5 amended, and agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Registration of transfers). 

Tue Bisnorp or LICHFIELD said, 
the Amendment he was about to move 
had for its object the prevention of the 
traffic in the sale of livings. He there- 
fore trusted their Lordships would give 
it their favourable consideration. 

Amendment moved, in page 3, line 29, 
after (“‘ prescribed ’’) insert— 

“No grant or assignment of any right of 
patronage in consideration of money or money's 
worth shall be valid within a period of five 
years from the date at which the said right of 
patronage shall previously have been so granted 
or assigned, unless on occasion of the death of 
the patron for the time being.'’—(The Lord 
Bishop of Lichfield.) 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransrook) said, 
he did not think the adoption of the 
hard-and-fast line of the Amendment 
would be desirable, when the Bill pro- 
vided an inquiry in the case of a sale. 

Lorpv GRIMTHORPE opposed the 
Amendment. 

Tue Arcusisnor or CANTERBURY 
said, he thought the better course would 
be to leave the consideration of this 
matter over uatil the Report, when it 
might be again proposed in an amended 
form. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
moved, after Clause 6, to insert the fol- 
lowing clause :— 

(7.) “ Theprovisions of the Lord Chancellor’s 
Augmentation Act, 1863, shall extend to all 
benefices in Wales of a yearly value of less than 
two hundred and fifty pounds in the gift of the 
Lord Chancellor and which are not named in the 
schedule of the said Act.” 

Toe Eart or SELBORNE opposed 
the clause. 


Clause negatived. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
moved to insert the following clause :— 

(8.) ** It shall be lawful for the Archbishops 
and Bishops, if they think fit, to sell the patron- 
age of benefices in their gift in accordance 
with the provisions of the Lord Chancellor’s 
Augmentation Act, 1863.” 


Clause negatived. 
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On the Motion of The Marquess of 
Sauispury, Clauses 7 to 13, inclusive, 
struck out of the Bill. 

Clause 14 amended, and agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Letters testimonial). 


Lorp GRIMTHORPE, in moving, as 
an Amendment, in Sub-section 1, to 
leave out the words “in the form now 
usual, or if any form be prescribed,” 
said, that clergymen desirous of giving 
testimonials in the usual form were 
sometimes in the difficulty that, although 
they were perfectly willing to testify to 
the presentee’s good character, they 
were unable to say, in the words of the 
usual form, that they had never 
“heard” anything to the contrary, be- 
cause they had heard it and found it to 
be utterly untrue. The present form 
had been decided in ‘‘ Marshall o. Bishop 
of Exeter ”’ not to be legally requirable. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Objections by parishioners). 

On the Motion of The Marquess of 
Satissury, the following Amendments 
made:—In page 8, line 3, leave out 
(‘*on the Council of Presentations to 
advise him to refuse ’’); leave out Sub- 
sections (4.), (5.), (6.), (7.) 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Grounds of Bishop’s refusal 
to institute). 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY, in 
moving, as an Amendment, to leave out 
Sub-sections 1 and 2, in order to insert 
these words— 


“The Bishop may refuse to institute any pre- 
sentee who appears to the Bishop to be unfitted 
for the discharge of his pastoral duty by reason 
of physical infirmity, of pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, or of his evil life,” 
said, they proposed to limit the grounds 
on which a Bishop might object to a 
presentee. The conditions in the Bill 
were rather wider than those in his 
Amendment. The Bishop’s discretion 
ought not, in his opinion, to be extended 
so far as the Bill carried it. No doubt 
it was right to exclude aged clergymen, 
wherever age carried with it physical or 
mental infirmity ; but there was nothing 
to create a presumption that every man 
of 70 was unfit to discharge important 
duties. It was often the case that the 
most important functions were performed 
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by men over 70, and he saw no reason, 
therefore, why the attainment of that 
age should be a ground for the Bishop’s 
refusing to institute, as proposed by the 
clause. Nor could he understand why 
it should be a ground of rejection, as 
oa that the presentee had not 

een in Priests’ Orders two years. By 
a side-blow, in a Bill of this kind, it was 
proposed to introduce into the Church a 
new order of men capable of being 
curates, but not of being incumbents. 
Then, again, he could not agree with the 
third reason for non-institution, that 
some —— ought to be further inves- 
tigated with regard to a presentee. How 
could their Lordships tell what ques- 
tions required further investigation ? 
The Amendment which he now proposed 
recognized the responsibility of the 
Bishop within certain well-understood 
limits. The discretion of the Bishop to 
reject a presentee was made absolute by 
the Amendment in the case of physical 
infirmity, pecuniary embarrassment, or 
evil life. 


Amendment moved, to leave out Sub- 
sections (1.), (2.); and in page 9, line 
19, after (‘‘ section ’’) insert as a separate 
sub-section— 

“ The Bishop may refuse to institute any pre- 
sentee who appears to the Bishop to be unfitted 
for the discharge of his pastoral duty by reason 
of physical infirmity, of pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, or of his evil life.”"—(The Marquess of 
Salisbury.) 

Tue Bisnorp or CHICHESTER said, 
he thought that the provision of the Bill 
enabling Bishops to refuse to institute 
a presentee who had not been in Priests’ 
Orders two years ought to be sustained. 
If it were struck out of the clause, the 
rectorship of a parish might be given to 
a young person ordained at 23 years of 
age. The important duties of a rector 
ought not to be given to a young man 
immediately on taking Priests’ Orders, 
and after having only been in Deacons’ 
Orders one year. 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, that the 
remarkable feature of the present Bill 
was the reluctance of the Bishops to 
take responsibility upon themselves. 
He was of opinion that it was better 
to give the Bishops a wider discretion 
than even that proposed by the Amend- 
ment, as otherwise some loophole would 
be offered through which improper pre- 
sentees would slip. There might be 
valid causes for refusal of institution 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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apart from those set forth in the Amend- 
ment of the noble Marquess. For in- 
stance, if a Bishop had reason to know 
that a particular individual was so ob- 
noxious to a parish that his ministration 
therein was almost certain to be a failure, 
it might be well for both the parish and 
the clergyman that there should be dis- 
eretion to refuse institution. If their 
Lordships had confidence in the Bishops 
this discretion might well be given. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, that 
he would not oppose the Amendment of 
the noble Marquess, but he thought it 
would be a great advantage to the 
Church if it were made requisite before 
a young man undertook the duties of an 
incumbent that he should spend some 
time, say at least two years, in learnin 
them while acting as curate. He woul 
be rather inclined to make it necessary 
that a man must be in Priests’ Orders 
five years instead of two before being 
eligible for a living, as he looked upon 
the latter term as being too short a one, 
instead of being too long. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE. said, he 
did not think two years’ probation would 
be too much; and he was willing that 
the Bishop should have power to refuse 
institution to a man over 70 years of 
age, because he felt sure that such a 
power would not be in all cases arbi- 
trarily exercised. He agreed with the 
noble Marquess that the attainment of 
70 years of age was not of itself a dis- 
qualification, in all cases, for the duties 
of a rector, if unaccompanied by mental 
or physical infirmity. 

Lorv GRIMTHORPE said, he 
thought that the Church Discipline Act 
worked better than this Act would work, 
as this would enable a Bishop to be 
judge himself, without resorting to a 
Court for a decision. He was decidedly 
in favour of the Amendment of the noble 
Marquess. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that one of the objects of the Amend- 
ment was to prevent what was known 
abroad by the term chantage—namely, 
the attempt to make people pay for 
silence. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
thought the Amendment, as it stood, 
inadequate, so far as ‘‘evil life” was 
concerned. To condemn a man on the 
ground of evil life would be unjust, 
unless the charge of evil living were 
judicially investigated and regularly 
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proved. But there might be scandal 
so grave and so notorious as to be, both 
in reason and on the principles of eccle- 
siastical law, as sound an objection to 
the presentee as if the justice of the 
charge were ever so clearly proved. He 
would propose, as an addition, after the 
words ‘evil life,” the insertion of the 
words— 

‘Or such grave scandal or evil report con- 


cerning his moral conduct that he ought not to 
be instituted to the benefice in question.” 


Lorp GRIMTHORPE objected to the 
suggestion ; because this ground might 
really have no foundation in fact. 

Te Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that the question raised by his noble and 
learned Friend (the Earl of Selborne) 
was a very difficult one; but, on the 
whole, he thought it would be better 
not to insert such a ground. They knew 
how easily scandal was raised, and great 
injustice might be done a presentee by 
such a provision. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE contended 
that, without the insertion of the pro- 
vision he had mentioned, a Bishop might 
be unable to prevent the presentation 
of a man whose reputation was such 
that he could do no good in a new 
parish, and that the effect of the addi- 
tion of the words would really be to 
prevent the few patrons who might be 
capable of presenting such men from 
ever doing so. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that he had no objection to the altera- 
tion of his Amendment as proposed by 
the noble and learned Earl. 


Amendment amended, and agreed to. 


Lorpv GRIMTHORPE said, that he 
had put on the Paper three Amend- 
ments in succession, all of which raised 
the very important question to whom 
the appeal should be from the Bishop. 
Their Lordships had to consider in this 
matter what was likely to give satisfac- 
tion to the persons involved in those 
proceedings, the presentee, and the per- 
son presenting. It was very important 
that the appeal should not be, as pro- 
posed in the Bill, from the Bishop to 
the Archbishop of the Province. And, 
therefore, he proposed in page 9, lines 
25 and 26, to leave out the words “‘ Arch- 
bishop of the Province,” in order to in- 
sert— 

‘* Three other bishops, of whom one shall be 
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nominated by the bishop refusing ins‘itution, 
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another by the presentee, and the third agreed 
on by the other two, and he shall preside, and 
those three shall be called the bishops of ap- 
peal ; but none shall be bound to act without 
is own consent.” 
Nobody could read the newspapers with- 
out seeing that whatever was done by a 
Bishop or Archbishop of one way fof 
thinking was sure to be found fault 
with by persons of a different school of 
thought. If the appeal was from a 
Bishop to an Archbishop whose leanings 
were noun there would be great dis- 
satisfaction. The matter was one which 
did not involve any great amount of 
argument; but he believed the effect of 
the Amendment would be to enable the 
— generally to see that what was 
one was done without prejudice. He 
thought it was extremely important that 
the public should believe that justice 
was done, and that none should be able 
to say that a refusal bad been made be- 
cause the principles of the presentee 
were disliked by the Bishop. Their 
Lordships would recollect how the late 
Bishop of Manchester was attacked by 
two or three Deans for exercising his 
discretion not to allow what he said 
would be anarchy in the diocese. Could 
there be any better mode invented for 
giving a satisfactory appeal than that 
proposed by his Amendment? Ifa better 
one could be brought forward he should 
be ready to adopt it. What he proposed 
was analogous to the practice adopted 
in many other cases where questions 
were referred to arbitration; and he 
believed it would give security to the 
public that the action taken was fair 
and impartial. The Bill itself gave an 
appeal from the Archbishop to three 
Bishops when the Archbishop had the 
primary jurisdiction, so that there was 
no question of dignity involved. 


Amendment moved, 

In 9, line 22, leave out (“in the pre- 
scri form”’); lines 25 and 26, leave out 
(the archbishop of the a ”*) and insert 
(“three other bishops, of whom one shall be 
nominated by the bishop refusing institution, 
another by the presentee, and the third agreed 
on by the other two, and he shall preside, and 
those three shall be called the bishops of appeal, 
but none shall be bound to act without his own 
consent ’’) ; line 29, leave out (“archbishop ’’) 
and insert (‘‘ bishops of appeal ’’) ; line 31, leave 
out from (“‘ The ’’) to the end of the subsection 
and insert (‘‘ bishops shall hear the case both 
originally and on appeal in the presence of such 
pent only as they shall think necessary or 
‘or some TS reason expedient, and not in 
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may think fit’’”); line 34, leave out subsection 
(6.) and insert (“The decision of the bishops of 
appeal, or any two of them, shall be given in 
writing to the presentee and the bishop who re- 
fused him, and if it is in favour of the presen- 
tee he shall have a right to be instituted as 
soon as possible by the bishop or his vicar- 
general’’); line 38, leave out subsection (7.).”” 
—(The Lord Grimthorpe.) 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
could not agree to displacing the Arch- 
bishop altogether; but if their Lord- 
ships thought that the whole responsi- 
bility should not be thrown on the Arch- 
bishop, they could direct that there 
should be episcopal assessors appointed 
to act with him. 

Lorpv GRIMTHORPE said, that he 
had no objection to the alteration pro- 

osed by his noble and learned Friend. 

t would fully meet his view. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he thought it would be better to leave 
the responsibility wholly to the Arch- 
bishop ; it would be placing the Bishops 
in an invidious position to make them 
act as arbitrators or assessors. 

Amendment negatired. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 18 and 19 separately agreed 
to, with Amendments. 

Clause 20 (Roman Catholic patron 
may nominate). 

On the Motion of The Lord Grim- 
THorPE, the following Amendments 
made :—In page 10, line 23, leave out 
from (‘‘section”’) to end of line 34, and 
insert— 

(“ Notwithstanding any existing Act, a 
Roman Catholic patron may present to a bene- 
fice on the same conditions as any other patron, 
but the Bishop may refuse the presentee unless 
he is satisfied that he is a bond fide member of 
the Church of England, and has duly had 
episcopal ordination as a priest.’’) 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 21 agreed to. 

Clause 22 (Lunacy of incumbent). 

Amendment moved, in line 24, to 
leave out from (“or’’) to (“the”) in 
line 29, and insert— 

(* Where it shall be proved to the satisfaction 
of the Bishop that any incumbent has for two 
whole years been prevented by any infirmity of 
mind or body from performing the duties of his 
office.””)— (The Earl Cowper.) 

Tue Bisuor or LICHFIELD said, 
that the Amendment would inflict a 
hardship in a large number of cases 
where two years’ rest was required to 
restore an incumbent to health, 
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Tue ArncusisHor or CANTERBURY 
said, that if a clergyman were neg- 
ligent, and were not quite unable to per- 
form some duty, he might evade the 
operation of the Amendment by doin 
some duty just before the two years had 
been completed. At the same time that 
the Amendment would thus not enable 
a parish to get rid of a negligent incum- 
bent, he agreed that it would inflict a 
hardship in many cases. 


On the suggestion of The Marquess of 
SauisBury, 

Eart COWPER said, he would bring 
up the Amendment on Report in a dif- 
ferent form, by which provision should 
be made for the outgoing incumbent. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 23 to 26, inclusive, agreed to, 
with Amendments. 

Clause 27 (Order in Council). 

Viscount CRANBROOK, in moving 
the following Amendments :—In page 13, 
line 23, leave out— 

(‘Her Majesty may from time to time, by 
Order in Council, made upon the recommenda- 
tion of ’’); 
line 25, after (“‘ York’’) insert (‘‘ may’’); 
line 31, leave out (‘‘ Order in Council’) 
and insert (‘‘rule made”); line 37, 
leave out (‘‘or Order’’); line 38, after 
(‘Order’) insert (‘‘in Council’’), and 
after (‘‘same’’) insert (‘‘ and any rule 
so annulled shall thenceforth be of no 
effect’); and in line 40, leave out from 
(‘*rule”) to end of clause and insert 
(‘every such rule shall, while in force, 
have effect as if enacted in this Act’’), 
said, he did so because it was thought 
better that these Rules sh<uld be laid 
before Parliament on the responsibility 
of those who made the Rules, and not 
as ‘‘ Orders in Council.” 

Amendments agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 

The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Zwuesday next; and Bill to 
be printed, as amended. (No. 44.) 

House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
to Th 


ursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock, 
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Orime and Outrage 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 15th March, 1887. 


MINUTES. ]—Svurrry—considered in Committee 
Resolutions [March 14] reported. 

Punic Brus — Ordered — First Reading — | 
Bankruptcy Offices (Sites) * [197]. 

Second Reading—Truck * [109]. 


QUESTIONS. 


= Game 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — DE- 
TECTIVE CONSTABLE P. MONOHAN. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether Detective 
Constable Peter Monohan was taken in 
custody on Thursday, 3rd March, at 
Killarney, for being drunk and dis- 
orderly, and for having while in that 
condition assaulted a young man named 
Shea, breaking the bridge of his nose, 
and injuring his eye; whether the said 
constable was merely reprimanded, and 
ordered to resume his duty; and, whe- 
ther he will see fit to order an inquiry 
into the circumstances of the case? I 
should like to supplement the Question 
by asking whether the young man Shea 
has lost the use of his eye since, and 
also whether any previous conviction 
has been recorded against Monohan ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The hon. 
Member must give me Notice of the 
latter Question. With reference to the 
Question on the Paper, it is not a fact 
that the constable named was taken into 
custody for being drunk and disorderly. 
When accused by his Head Constable, 
he admitted having been intoxicated, 
and for this breach of discipline he was 
fined by the Inspector General and re- 
duced in position. He denied having 
assaulted Shea, and the latter refused 
to prosecute. Shea was not injured in 
the manner described. 

Dra. TANNER: Will any further ac- 
tion be taken in the matter? Will 
Monohan continue to be employed as a 
detective after being drunk and dis- 
orderly ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The matter 
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CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)—MR, 


JAMES SIMMS, DRUMLANE, 
CO. DERRY. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to a series of outrages 
perpetrated on an Ulster Protestant 
Nationalist, named Mr. James Simms, 
of Drumlane, near Maghera, County 
Derry, and reported in The Belfast 
Morning News of the 8th March instant ; 
whether, as therein stated, Mr. Simms 
did, in consequence of having assisted 
to return Mr. Healy to Parliament as 
Member for South Derry at the Novem- 
ber Election, 1885, suffer serious loss 
and injury by the damage done to his 
crops, which were, during the night 
time, maliciously dug up and scattered 
about or destroyed on several occasions ; 
whether, since the last General Election 
(when Mr. Simms again supported Mr. 
Healy), a quantity of flax was taken 
from his store and maliciously burned 
in an adjoining field; whether, about a 
week ago, some persons maliciously set 
fire to and wholly destroyed ‘‘a splendid 
granary” belonging to Mr. Simms, and 
in which he had valuable property 
stored; whether any arrests have been 
made in connection with these outrages ; 
and, what steps the authorities have 
taken in the matter ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I, of course, 
know nothing of what Mr. Simms may 
have done in respect of the Elections; 
but I understand that he states to the 
Constabulary that he did not, in 1885, 
take the part attributed to him in the 
Question. The injuries to his crops ap- 

ear to be much exaggerated. For the 
neato of a barn which occurred about 
a fortnight ago he claims £100 compen- 
sation. This claim will be fully investi- 
gated in ordinary course. No arrests 
have been made as yet; but the police 
have the matter in hand, and meanwhile 
are affording protection to Mr. Simms’s 
property by special patrolling. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if it be true that 
a quantity of flax was taken from his 
store and burned? That is a Question 
which has not been answered. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think, Sir, 
some flax was taken on the 18th of 
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January and burned in an adjoining 
field. 


COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS— 
CARLINGFORD LOUGH LIGHT- 
KEEPERS’ HOUSES. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
Whether he can state the cause of 
delay on the part of the Irish Lights 
Commissioners in building the dwelling 
houses for the keepers of the leading 
lights, Carlingford Lough; what was 
the amount of purchase-money paid for 
the building ground; the annual rent of 
the site; and the rent now paid for 
lodgings for the keepers; and, whether 
he can state definitely when the build- 
ings will be commenced ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The erection of these dwellings during 
the current financial year was, with the 
consent of the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights, postponed in favour of more 
urgent works. No purchase money has 
been paid for the building ground; but 
an annual rent of £7 1s. 9d. has been 
sanctioned for the site on a lease for 
150 years, and £40 has been paid as 
compensation for disturbance of existing 
tenants ; £48 is at present paid annually 
for lodgings for the keepers, and the 
estimated cost of erecting the dwellings 
is £1,876. The Board of Trade are 
prepared to sanction the expenditure for 
erecting these dwellings during the year 
1887-8, and it will rest with the Com- 
missioners of Irish Lights to carry out 
the work. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD—LOANS. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
he can state the amount of the local 
loans sanctioned by the Local Govern- 
ment Board during the last financial 
year; whether there has been an in- 
crease or decrease in the amount as 
compared with the preceding year; and, 
whether loans have been contracted 
without the sanction of the Government ; 
and, if so, to what amount ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
total amount of the loans sanctioned by 
the Local Government Board to be 
raised by Local Authorities during the 
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year ended December 31, 1886, was 
£2,827,867, being a decrease of £459,054 
as compared with the total amount so 
sanctioned during the preceding year. 
The Board have no information as to the 
amount of the local loans which were 
contracted during the year without the 
sanction of any Central Department ; 
but it may be stated that the total 
amount of the specific sums which by 
local Acts passed during the year were 
authorized to be raised by Sanitary 
Authorities and Municipal Corporations 
without the sanction of any Central 
Department was £1,496,287. 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVATE BILL 
BUSINESS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If he will state the num- 
ber of Bills introduced into the House 
of Commons by Private Members during 
the last six years, and the number of 
such Bills which have been passed into 
law ? 

Toe SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.), in reply, said, the total 
number of Private Members’ Bills be- 
tween 1881 and 1886, inclusive, was 
825, while the number of those Bills 
which received the Royal Assent was 
117. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: In 
consequence of the answer just given, 
Mr. Speaker, I beg to give Notice on 
an early day to call attention to the in- 
creasing number of Bills introduced by 
Private Members for the purpose of ven- 
tilating their own particular crotchets, 
to the unscientific drafting of such Bills, 
and to the waste of the public money 
and time in printing and discussing 
them; and to move— 

“That provision ought no longer to be made 


in the Estimates for the printing and publica- 
tion of Private Members’ Bills.’ 


INDIA—MADRAS BOARD OF REVENUE 
—STATEMENT OF MR. THOMAS. 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to the statement of Mr. Thomas, senior 
member of the Madras Board of Re- 
venue, in his Report on the current 
Tanjore Remission Scandal, that a wide- 
spread conspiracy exists, and that the 
district officials are too much interested 
in land; and, whether uncovenanted 
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officials are forbidden to hold land in 
their districts; and, if so, whether any 
collector has, during the past 10 years, 
brought to the notice of Government 
that the Tanjore officials habitually con- 
travene the Regulations in the matter of 
land holding ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) Chatham) : 
The Secretary of State’s attention has 
been directed to the Report in question, 
and a despatch has been sent to the Go- 
vernor of Madras on the subject. Un- 
covenanted officials who exercise inde- 
pendent judicial or revenue iunctions are 
forbidden to hold land in their districts ; 
but I am not aware that any collector 
has, within the last 10 years, brought 
to the notice of the Governor of Madras 
that the Tanjore officials contravene this 
Regulation habitually. 
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INLAND REVENUE—INCOME TAX ON 
AMERICAN FLOUR MILLS COM- 
PANIES, 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether the Pittsbury’s 
or Washburn Flour Mills Companies of 
America, who send large quantities of 
flour here on consignment, pay any In- 
come Tax; and, if not, whether he will 
take steps to oblige them to do so, and 
thus remedy an injustice to our English 
millers ? 

Tuz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Foreign Companies 
or persons sending goods or produce to 
this country are not assessable unless 
they carry on business in this country, 
either themselves, or through agents 
coming within the provisions of the 
Income Tax Act of 1842,5 & 6 Vict. 
ce. 35, 8.41. If the hon. Gentleman will 
give the Income Tax collectors any 
assistance in discovering such Com- 
panies as ought to, and do not, pay In- 
come Tax, he will, I feel sure, find them 
most grateful and receive every en- 
couragement. 


IRELAND—THE ORANGE ORGANIZA- 
TION—UNION OFFICIALS. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) (for 
Mr. T. M. Hzaty) (Longford, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Are Union officials 
allowed by the Local Government Board 
to be members of the Orange organiza- 
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tion; is it contrary to rule that they 
should deliver public speeches ; will he 
invite the attention of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to the speech of Brother 
Hugh Johnson, Master of Orange Lodge 
269, an officer of Magherafelt Union, 
reported in The Belfast Weekly News of 
5th March, as follows :— 

‘‘He then urged on all the brethren to be 
more united than ever, and to beware of all 
traitors, showing the possibility of there being 
in all societies Lundys and traitors ; and, hold- 
ing in his hand a Report of the Grand Orange 
Lodge of Ireland, proved the truth of his asser- 
tion that even in their own locality they were 
under the painful necessity of expelling per- 


jured ‘traitors’ from their ranks;’ 


and, whether he has any reason to be- 
lieve that the persons so named as 
traitors on the list of the Grand Orange 
Lodge of Ireland are in danger of out- 
rage; and, if so, will he afford them 
police epee 

Mx. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked, 
before the right hon. Gentleman an- 
swered the Question, if he was not aware 
that this charge was a pure fabrication ; 
and whether there was in the Grand 
Orange Lodge of Ireland such number 
as that of the Lodge specified in the 
Question, and therefore if there was 
any necessity for affording police pro- 
tection to parties as suggested in the 
Question ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
statement made by my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Johnston), though all I know about the 
matter is derived from half-a-minute’s 
inspection of one of the Rules of the 
Orange Society shown to me by my hon. 
Friend. With regard to the Question 
on the Paper, there is no rule of the 
Local Government Board on the subject 
of Union officials being members of the 
Orange Organization. The only officer 
of the Magherafelt Union who bears the 
name of Hugh Johnston is the shoe- 
maker of the workhouse. If the hon. 
and learned Member will give me the 
names of any persons whom he thinks 
might be endangered by anything in the 
speech referred to, I shall communicate 
with the Local Authorities. I think 
myself his fears are unfounded. 


RIVER THAMES—THE WATER COM- 
PANIES—THE SEWAGE SYSTEM. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 

sex, Uxbridge) asked the President of 
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the Local Government Board, Whether, 
in view of the large profits derived by 
the Metropolitan Water Companies and 
the Conservators of the River Thames 
from the sale of the water of that river, 
it is possible for the Local Government 
Board to oblige those Bodies to devote 
some part of the sums received to help 
to defray the cost of diverting the 
sewage from the river; and, if not, 
whether, in the case of the town of 
Staines, which while deprived of its 
ancient outlet for sewage derives no 
profit or advantage from such sale of its 
water, and where the sewage system re- 
— by the Board, as proved by Mr. 

awksley’s Report, will involve the 
financial ruin of the town, he will pro- 
mote any scheme to defray part of the 
necessary cost of her own requisitions ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
sums to be paid to the Conservators of 
the River Thames by the Metropolitan 
Water Companies are fixed by statute, 
and the Local Government Board have 
no powers in the matter. With regard 
to the Staines Local Board, I regret to 
state that they have long evaded their 
statutory duty, with the result that the 
Thames has been polluted with the 
sewage of the district. It devolves on the 
Staines Local Board, as is the case with 
every other Sanitary Authority, to de- 
fray the cost of any sewerage works 
which are required for their district. No 
doubt, the cost to Staines will be heavy ; 
but it is impossible for me to promote 
any scheme for the pur of relieving 
the Staines district of the burden which 
it must undertake. 


LAW AND JUSTICE — COURT HOUSES 
—ACCOMMODATION OF UNTRIED 
PRISONERS. 

Lorpv ELCHO (Ipswich) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether, in all cases when, 
in consequence of the Report of the 
Committee on the Accommodation of 
Untried Prisoners, it is proposed to re- 
build, extend, or otherwise alter the 
proposed accommodation, Her Majesty’s 
Government are prepared to examine 
the plans before the proposed works are 
carried out, in order to see that the in- 
tended alterations comply with the re- 
commendation of the Committee, and 
are in every respect suited to the re- 
quirements of the case ? 
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Taz SECRETARY cr STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): In the 
Circular which I have lately issued, I 
have invited the Local Authorities to 
communicate with me what works they 
propose to undertake. Such communi- 
cations I shall refer to the Surveyor 
General of Prisons, and, acting on his 
advice, shall inform the Local Au- 
thorities of my own opinion on their 
proposals; and by these means I hope, 
not only that the accommodation may 
be brought up to a proper standard, but 
also that any useless expense may be 
avoided. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
BI-METALLISM. 


Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, as the Chairman of 
the Royal Commission on Bi-metallism, 
If, in view of the great interest taken in 
the subject by the mercantile community, 
it would be possible to publish a weekly 
précis or abstract of the evidence ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, that to his great regret he was no 
longer Chairman of the Currency Com- 
mission, and the Question should be ad- 
dressed to his successor, or his Repre- 
sentative in the House of Commons. 
When, however, an analogous Question 
came under his notice, when he was 
Chairman of the Commission, he replied 
that he felt it to be very unusual and 
inexpedient to publish evidence in the 
manner proposed. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
inquired who was now the Chairman of 
the Commission ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR believed that 
his successor was not yet appointed. 
The Question had better be addressed 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


WAR OFFICE—SIGHT TEST FOR CAN- 
DIDATES FOR COMMISSIONS. 


Sr GUYER HUNTER (Hackney, 
Central) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Where the Regulations which 
have recently been laid down for testing 
the sight of candidates for commissions, 
stated to be now in force, are to be 
found, and when they were published ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
The Regulations referred to are in 
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Clause 53 of the Army, Circular, dated 
the Ist of March, 1887, and are to be 
found at page 807 of the Army List. 


ILLEGAL MEETINGS (IRELAND)— 
STREET BANDS. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther, by statute or otherwise, Resident 
Magistrates in Ireland are entitled to 
prevent bands playing in the public 
streets, on the grounds that the persons 
forming such bands are about to attend 
a meeting in another town or place; 
and, whether the possibility of such 
persons attending an illegal meeting at 
a future time renders their conduct 
illegal, and entitles the police to dis- 
perse them ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The hon. Gentleman asks me 
for an abstract legal opinion, which it 
is impossible for anyone to give. Magis- 
trates, by the Common Law, would, 
under certain circumstances, be entitled 
to disperse a band playing in the public 
streets, and such a right has often been 
exercised by them to the great advantage 
of the public peace. The fact that the 
porsons composing the band are pro- 
ceeding to attend a meeting in another 
place may afford legal grounds for the 
magistrate causing them to disperse ; 
but each case must be judged of by its 
own circumstances. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL — THEIR 
NORTHERN ESTATES. 


SirSAMUEL WILSON (Portsmouth) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
The estimated present capital value of 
the Northern Estates belonging to 
the Greenwich Hospital, the outlay on 
them each year for the last five years, 
and the annual net return each year for 
the same period ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD BARTLETT(A Lorp 
of the Apmrratty) (Sheffield, Ecclesall) 
(who replied) said: The present gross 
farm rental from the Northern Estates 
of Greenwich Hospital is estimated at 
£8,260; and if the farm property were 
sold on the same terms as were obtained 
at the last sales in 1882 and 1884 (about 
30 years’ purchase on the average) it 
would produce a capitalsum of £247,800. 
It is not possible to arrive at the capital 
value of the minerals. The outlay on 





the Northern Estates, and the net re- 
turn of income (including minerals) for 
the last five years, are as follows:— 
1881-2, outlay £10,734, net return 
£13,156; 1882-3, outlay £6,988, net 
return £15,773; 1883-4, outlay £6,393, 
net return £12,349; 1884-5, outlay 
£6,229, net return £6,645; 1885-6, out- 
lay £4,618, net return £7,418. For 
1883-4 and 1884-5 the net returns are 
given less on account of sales of portions 
of the estate in these years. 


In reply to Mr. Arrnur O’Connor 
(Donegal, 4 

Mr. ASHMEAD BARTLETT said 
that the return for minerals alone for 
the year 1886 was £3,700. 


ZANZIBAR—BOMBARDMENT OF 
MINENGANI BY THE PORTUGUESE. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether it is true that, 
on February 16th, after a few hours’ 
notice, the Portuguese bombarded Mi- 
nengani, the British quarter on the Bay 
of Tungi, in Zanzibar, and that, after 
the bombardment, a party of Portuguese 
sailors landed, and burnt and destroyed 
all the private property which British 
subjects had been obliged to leave be- 
hind; whether a protest and application 
for redress has been lodged by the suf- 
ferers with the British Consul at Zanzi- 
bar; whether anything has resulted 
from the representations which the 
British Foreign Office addressed to the 
Portuguese Government on the subject 
of the rupture between Portugal and 
Zanzibar; and, whether, if the report 
as to the bombardment of Minengani be 
correct, any steps have been taken effec- 
tively to protect British subjects and 
interests ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir Jamzs Fereavsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Some British-Indian 
subjects have arrived at Zanzibar from 
Minengani, and have informed the Act- 
ing Consul General that their property 
has been destroyed by the Portuguese ; 
but no further particulars have yet been 
reported. Her Majesty’s ship Reindeer 
left for Tungi Bay on the 13th, with in- 
structions to ascertain and report what 
had taken place. The Portuguese Go- 
vernment have assented, on the repre- 
sentations of England and Germany, to 
stop hostilities, restore to the Sultan the 
captured vessel, and enter upon negotia- 
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tions with His Highness with regard to 
the territory in dispute. Her Majesty’s 
Government will take such steps on be- 
half of British subjects and interests as 
may be required when the facts of the 
case have been properly ascertained. In 
the meantime, Her Majesty’s Acting 
Consul General at Zanzibar has been 
affording relief to those British subjects 
who have been rendered necessitous by 
the events at Tungi Bay. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
“BOARDING OUT ” OF PAUPER CHIL- 
DREN. 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Why the principle 
of ‘‘ boarding out” of pauper children 
is not more generally adopted; if his 
attention has been called to that part of 
the Report of the Local Government 
Board that whilst, in one case, the ave- 
rage weekly cost of children in the 
workhouse was found to be 3s. 7}d., as 
against 2s. 7?d. in a ‘‘ Home,” and in 
another 4s. 0}d. per child, as against 
3s. 0}d., he will recommend its further 
adoption where possible; and, whether 
the number of 56,291 children in the 
workhouses under 16 years of age, as 
given in the Report of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, as against 1,022 in the 
‘* Homes,” provides opportunity for ex- 
tending of the system of “boarding 
out”? with advantage to the children 
themselves, and with a great saving on 
the local rates ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
figures which are quoted in the Ques- 
tion will be found in a Report of one of 
the Inspectors of the Local Government 
Board. They do not refer to the rela- 
tive cost of children maintained in a 
workhouse and of those ‘‘ boarded out’’; 
but to the cost of the maintenance of the 
adult inmates of a workhouse as com- 
pared with the cost of the maintenance 
of children in an establishment provided 
by the Guardians on the “ cottage- 
home” principle. The cost of a child 
boarded out beyond the limits of the 
union is usually 4s. per week, exclusive 
of the cost of clothing, school fees, and 
medical attendance. The initiative as 
regards the adoption of the ‘‘ boarding- 
out” system rests with the Boards of 
Guardians, and not with the Local 
Government Board. The Board are 
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always ready to entertain applications 
from Guardians for the adoption of the 
system where the circumstances of the 
union appear to be such as to render 
that system appropriate, and provision 
has been made for ——- with the 
requirements prescribed by the order of 
the Board. I believe the figures given 
by my hon. Friend in the latter portion 
of his Question are correct; but I may 
say that a very large proportion of these 
children are only temporary inmates 
of the workhouse with their parents, 
whereas the ‘‘ boarding-out”’ system is 
limited to orphan and d: serted children. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked, whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board could not do something to 
promote the “ boarding-out ” system ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said that the Local 
Government Board were always ready 
and willing to consider any applications 
made by Boards of Guardians ; but the 
right hon. Gentleman knew that the ini- 
tiative must rest with Boards of Guar- 
dians. So far as he was concerned, he 
would do his utmost to assent to any 
proposition in that direction. 

nr. MUNDELLA: Could not the 
ss hon. Gentleman send out a Cir- 
cular urging Boards of Guardians to 
adopt the system ? 
rn. RITCHIE: I think the Local 

Government Board have already made 
their opinion known to Boards of Guar- 
dians ; but I will look into the question. 


INDIA (RAILWAYS)—THE RAILWAY 
TO QUETTA. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether it is a fact that orders 
have been given for surveying a pro- 
longation of the Quetta Railway in the 
direction of Candahar across the Khora 
Amran Range, and have such orders 
been issued with the assent‘ of the Secre- 
tary of State; what is the length of the 
proposed extension from Shebo, and 
what is its estimated cost; will it pass 
beyond the limits of British territory ; 
and, if so, has the consent of the Ameer 
of Afghanistan been obtained to the 
survey; and, what has been the total 
cost to the Indian Exchequer since 1884 
of the Quetta and Bolan Railways? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
Some inquiry has been made in India as 
to the engineering questions involved in 
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wards Candahar; but no formal pro- 
posal to carry the line across the Khora 
Amran Range has been submitted to the 
Government of India by the Secretary of 
State. It is, therefore, impossible to 
give the detailed information asked for. 
The actual outlay on the Quetta and 
Bolan Railways from 1884-5 to the end 
of the current financial year is put at 
Rs.3,85,50,000. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked whether it 
was intended to extend the railway be- 
yond the limits of British territory ? 

Sir JOHN GORST replied, that the 
hon. Member must see that the Question 
was premature, as nothing had yet been 
settled. Until it was settled, he could 
not make any announcement on the 
subject. 


INLAND REVENUE—WITHDRAWAL OF 
THE COLLECTOR FROM SLIGO. 

Mr.O’ KELLY (Roscommon, N.)asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to the Resolution passed 
at a meeting of the inhabitants of Sligo, 
condemning the proposed withdrawal of 
the Collector of Inland Revenue and his 
staff from Sligo; whetber Sligo is one 
of the most important ports in the 
West of Ireland, and conveniently situ- 
ated to serve several neighbouring coun- 
ties; and, whether, should the pro- 
posed change be made, there will be 
no Collector between Londonderry and 
Galway ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): This Ques- 
tion should be addressed to my hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury, 
and I am under the impression that he 
has answered it more than once al- 
ready. 

Tae SECRETARY to rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he had answered the Question on two 
separate occasions within the past week 
or two. The whole matter would be 
carefully considered before any action 
was taken. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): Is this reduction in Sligo a 
proportion of a large scheme of reduction 
extending over every portion of Ire- 
land ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman to give Notice of that 
Question. 


{Maron 15, 1887} 
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INDIA—VACCINATION LAWS IN BRI- 
TISH INDIA—PENALTIES. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
What is the highest amount of fine that 
can be legally imposed on a parent or 
guardian in British India for a refusal or 
neglect to cause his child to be vacci- 
nated; and, what is the longest term of 
imprisonment that can be legally in- 
flicted in a case of breach of the Vacci- 
nation Laws in British India ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
In British India vaccination is compul- 
sory in certain selected areas only. No 
penalty is imposed for simple refusal or 
neglect to vaccinate a child. For mere 
disobedience to a magistrate’s order to 
vaccinate the maximum penalty is 50 
rupees. Contumacious and persistent 
disobedience may in certain cases entail 
a fine of 1,000 rupees and six months’ 
imprisonment. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
DISTURBANCES AT YOUGHAL. 

Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the fol- 
lowing statements, which appeared in 
The Times of last Friday, are true :— 
That a determined effort was made on 
the previous night to burn the house of 
Inspector Kerin at Youghal; that the 
crowd broke the windows of the Pro- 
testant Schools and the Methodist 
Church at Youghal; and that chil- 
dren of 12 to 14 years of age were 
found drunk in the doorways, early 
on Thursday morning, in the streets of 
Youghal ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): This Ques- 
tion is on the Paper without Notice, and 
as local inquiry is necessary it cannot 
be answered for a few days. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny,S.): Would 
the right hon. Gentleman also discover 
the source from which these statements 
have been made ? 

[No reply. } 

ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—THE 
DISTURBANCES AT YOUGHAL — 
TELEGRAM FROM CAPTAIN PLUN.« 
KETT, DIVISIONAL MAGISTRATE. 
Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.) asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 

of Ireland, Whether he had an inter- 
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view in Dublin on last Thursday with 
Captain Plunkett, Divisional Magistrate 
for Cork District; whether it was with 
his knowledge or by his instructions 
that Captain Plunkett sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to the officer in com- 
mand of the police at Youghal from 
the General Post Office in Dublin— 
* To District Inspector, 
** Youghal. 


“Message received, Deal very summarily 
if any organized resistance to lawful autho- 


rity. If necessary, do not hesitate to shoot 
them. 
* Plunkett, 
“ Dublin ;”’ 


whether the police force that went to 
Youghal on the previous Tuesday even- 
ing, and caused the death of a fisher- 
man named O’Hanlon by a bayonet 
charge, were acting under orders from 
Captain Plunkett; whether the last 
Return of agrarian crimes for quarter 
ended sich Desindion 1887, shows a 
total of only five offences reported by 
the Constabulary for the whole Division 
of East Cork, which contains the three 
large towns of Queenstown, Midleton, 
and Youghal; whether three of those 
cases so reported were threatening let- 
ters, another a case of alleged intimi- 
dation, and the fifth a case of trivial 
assault ; and, whether he can give any 
explanation of those special instructions 
being given to the police to use their 
bayonets and rifles on the unarmed 
inhabitants of this district without 
either reading the Riot Act or calling 
upon them to disperse ? 

Mr. SEAGER HUNT (Marylebone, 
W.) also had the following Question on 
the Paper :—To ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If 
there is any truth in the paragraph in 
The Pali Mali Gazette of March 14th, 
which attributes to Captain Plunkett a 
telegram sent to the District Inspector 
at Youghal, in the following words— 

“ Message received. Deal very summarily if 
any organized resistance to lawful authority. 
If necessary, do not hesitate to shoot them. 

* Plunkett, 

Dublin ;”’ 
and, if so, is Her Majesty’s Government 
determined to support their officers in 
such action ? 

Tuz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Barovur) (Manchester, E.): I will an- 
swer at the same time the Question 
which stands in the name of my hon. 


Mr. Lane 
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bone (Mr. Seager Hunt). I rather 
think that the interview alluded to in 
the Question was on Wednesday, and 
not on Thursday. My conversation 
dealt solely with the general state of 
Captain Plunkett’s district. The cir- 
cumstances under which O’Hanlon met 
his death are at present the subject of 
investigation. I do not question the 
accuracy of the hon. Member’s statis- 
tics; but they do not appear relevant 
to the question raised by Captain 
Plunkett’s action. The explanation 
which the hon. Member requires seems 
to lie on the face of the telegram itself. 
The Divisional Magistrate received in- 
formation that an organized attack on 
the police force was intended. He 
gave directions that such an attack was 
to be energetically met, and that, if it 
should prove necessary, recourse must 
be had to fire-arms. In doing so, he 
appears to me to have not only acted 
according to his duty, but in the manner 
which is best calculated to support the 
authority of the law; and, in the long 
run, to prevent the injuries and loss of 
life which must ensue if it is supposed 
that the police, in the execution of their 
duty, may be attacked and maltreated 
with impunity. The Government ap- 
prove Captain Plunkett’s action, though 
they greatly regret the necessity which 
gave rise to it. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): May 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman why it 
was that only 30 policemen were sent to 
Youghal on the occasion in question ; 
and also whether, if danger was appre- 
hended, it would not have been advis- 
able to send 100 or 200, as the authori- 
ties are in the habit of doing on criti- 
cal occasions? It is assassination. 
[‘* Order!” 

Mr.CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): Might 
I be permitted to ask whether the police 
force referred to in the Question and 
the commanding officer were in Youghal 
to assist in serving a warrant on the 
Rev. Father Keller, which warrant has 
since been found to be illegal ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The warrant 
in question was withdrawn, not because 
it was illegal, but because the name was 
mis-spelt. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary if he would 
communicate to the House the message 
which led to the despatch by Captain 
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Plunkett of the telegram quoted in the 


Question of the hon. Member ? 
Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


Subsequently, 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I do not know whether, 
from the answer of the Chief Secretary 
with reference to the telegram of Cap- 
tain Plunkett, I correctly understood 
him to say that the Irish Government 
approve of the language of Captain 
Plunkett in ordering the police to shoot 
without delay and without hesitation ; 
and I wish to ask whether the Irish Go- 
vernment do not think it necessary to 
give instructions to that gentleman that 
the police should not fire without ex- 
hausting every means to avoid the 
shedding of blood ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think that 
the hon. Gentleman cannot have read 
the telegram to which he refers. He 
asks whether the Irish Government ap- 
prove of a telegram ordering the police 
to fire ‘without delay and without 
hesitation.” That is not the language 
of Captain Plunkett. I have already 
told hon. Gentlemen opposite that the 
Government approve of Captain Plun- 
kett’s action; and I do not conceive 
that an order given to the police, couched 
in the language which the hon. Member 
suggests, would in any way alter the 
conduct of the police, which appears to 
me, as far as I know, to be conduct of 
the greatest patience under very great 
prevocation. I am given to understand, 
though I do not guarantee the authen- 
ticity of the fact, that on the occasion 
when O’ Hanlon was unfortunately killed 
—(Several Irish Mermpers: Mur- 
dered !]—21 out of 22 policemen were 
severely injured. 

Mr. FOX (King’s Co., Tullamore) : 
I would ask the Chief Secretary if a 
private telegram was received stating 
that they expected organized resistance, 
why they treated it thus by sending only 
20 or 30 men? 


[No reply. ] 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—JERE- 
MIAH HEGARTY, MILLSTREET. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If Jeremiah Hegarty, 
late of the Macroom Workhouse, now of 
Millstreet, has been appointed to the 
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Commission of the Peace in the County 
of Cork ; whether the said Hegarty is 
owner of a public-house in the town of 
Millstreet, and is also bailiff to the 
Landlord Defence League in Cork; 
whether he has been for some time past, 
and still continues, under police protec- 
tion ; if it is true that his police guard 
have objected to the treatment they have 
received at his hands; what reasons 
have been given for granting police 
protection to Hegarty; on how many 
occasions this year has a supplementary 
police patrol been sent to survey the 
route by which Hegarty was travelling ; 
whether such police were supplied on 
Hegarty’s application ; whether the only 
people who frequent his public-house 
are policemen and emergency men; 
whether, in view of these facts, it is his 
intention to bring the appointment under 
the notice of the Lord Chancellor; and, 
by whom was Hegarty recommended for 
the said magisterial position ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovur) (Manchester, E.): This 
Question appears on the Paper without 
Notice, and as some local inquiry is 
necessary, it cannot be answered for a 
few days. Perhaps the hon. Member 
will be good enough to postpone it for a 
week. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS — IMPORTATION OF CATTLE 
FROM IRELAND INTO SCOTLAND. 
Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.) 

asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 

Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his at- 

tention has been called to the action of 

certain Local Authorities in Scotland 
with regard to forbidding the importa- 
tion of cattle from Ireland generally ; 
whether any distinction is made by these 
Authorities either as to the locality or 
port from which cattle are sent or as to 
the sort of cattle, whether store or 
dairy cattle; whether any disease has 
been traced to any, and what, Irish 
port, and what class of cattle was af- 
fected ; whether he will call the atten- 
tion of the Scottish Authorities to page 

22 of the last Report of the Agricultural 

Department of the English Privy Coun- 

cil, where it is shown that 69 per cent 

of the cases of pleuro-pneumonia in 

Scotland are shown to be in the dairy 

stock of Glasgow and Edinburgh; whe- 

ther he will make representation in the 
proper quarter in Scotland, so as to pre- 
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vent these powers of sanitary regulations 
from being an injury to the export trade 
of Ireland; whether it is a fact that 
two years ago some similar action 
was taken, but afterwards modified, so 
far as the ports of Derry and Belfast 
were concerned, on the protest of the 
Irish Authorities ; and, whether he will 
take similar energetic action to have 
the same modifications made imme- 
diately ? 

Tas CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I fully 
recognize the importance of the subject 
to which this Question refers, but it ap- 
pears on the Paper without Notice ; 
and it is impossible for me to be ina 
position to answer it without previous 
communication with the Departments 
concerned both in London and Dublin. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman endeavour to do so at 
once, if possible ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, I 


will. 





THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS 
AND THE PADDINGTON TRUSTEES— 
SALE OF LAND. 

Mr. LIONEL COHEN (Paddington, 
N.) asked the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Epping Division of 
Essex (as one of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners), Whether the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have informed the repre- 
sentatives of the parish of Paddington 
that a difficulty exists in carrying into 
effect a sale of vacant land in Padding- 
ton, the joint property of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners and the Paddington 
Trustees, which land is required by 
the parish authorities for a recreation 
ground, the scheme for that purpose 
being promoted as the Jubilee scheme 
for the parish; whether the difficulty 
arises from a difference of opinion be- 
tween the joint owners as to the share 
of the proceeds of the land to which 
they would respectively be entitled, and 
not from any question as to the price to 
be obtained, which has practically been 
mutually agreed upon; and, whether, 
considering the public object for which 
the land is required—namely, that of 
securing for public purposes of recrea- 
tion the only vacant land in the densely 
populated parish, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners will endeavour to take 
such means as may remove the obstacle 
now apparently existing ? 


Mr. O Doherty 
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Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
(Essex, Epping): My answer to the first 
and second paragraphs is, yes. In re- 
plying to the third paragraph, I would 
say that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
would be prepared to concur in the sale 
of the land for the Paddington Park at 
the price per acre suggested, provided 
that the money be placed in the hands 
of Trustees, who should invest the 
amount and pay to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners and the Paddington 
Trustees respectively so much of the 
income as represents what they at pre- 
sent receive from the land to be sold, any 
excess of income being allowed to accu- 
mulate and being invested until the 
whole question at issue between the 
Commissioners and the Paddington 
Trustees be settled. I may say the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have offered 
and are willing to refer the question at 
issue between them and the Paddington 
Trustees at once to arbitration, the 
arbitrator suggested by them being Lord 
Selborne, Lord Herschell, or Lord 
Bramwell. 


POST OFFICE — POSTAGE TO AUb- 
TRALIA AND ‘NEW CALEDONIA. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 

terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
Is he aware that letters from England 
for New Caledonia, vid Australia are 
charged 4d. each, while letters also from 
this country for Australia, 1,000 miles 
nearer, and carried by the same steamers, 
cost 6d. each; and, will he consent to 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
of the House, with a view to remedy 
these and other anomalies ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): Yes; 
I am quite aware that letters can be for- 
warded by French packet to New Cale- 
donia for a postage of 41. each, while 
6d. is charged for a letter to Australia by 
any route, and whether by British or by 
French packet. The explanation is that 
New Caledonia (a French Colony) is in 
the Postal Union, and enjoys its advan- 
tages, while the Australian Colonies are 
not in the Union. The question of the 
Australian Colonies joining the Postal 
Union is one entirely for the con- 
sideration of the Colonies themselves. 
Hitherto they have not thought it expe- 
dient to do so. As the Conference of 
Colonial Representatives about to meet 
in London is expressly invited to consider 
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this and other questions, I should think 
it scarcely courteous to the Colonial 
Governments to anticipate any recom- 
mendations which that Conference may 
make by instituting an inquiry by a 
Committee of this House at this moment. 


POST OFFICE—CHARGES FOR POSTAL 
ORDERS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
Ishe aware that postal orders for 10s. 6d. 
cost 1d., while postal orders for 9s. cost 
1}d. ; and that postal orders for 20s. cost 
1}d., while the 19s. 6d. postal orders cost 
2id.; and, will he take steps to remedy 
this grievance, or call for suggestions 
from his officers, with a view to overcome 
these anomalies ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
In reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that there are no 9s. or 19s. 6d. 
postal orders in existence ; and that it 
would be impossible, without increasing 
the poundage to meet the heavy ex- 
pense, to issue a multitude of orders so 
as td include every conceivable sum 
between 1s. and 20s. Itis necessary, in 
order to send the amounts quoted, to 
use more than one order; and in such 
cases the commissions payable for the 
two orders may not unreasonably exceed 
the amount payable for only one. 


EDUCATION (IRELAND)—NATIONAL 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, When he will bring 
forward the Government measure for 
improving the position of the Irish 
National School Teachers, which there 
is reason to believe was under the con- 
sideration of the late Chief Secretary ? 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): This sub- 
ject is under my consideration; but, 
having regard to the present state of 
Public Business, I can give no promise 
at present with reference to it. 

Mr. TUITE asked, Whether the First 
Lord of the Treasury would give him 
facilities for moving the second reading 
of the Bill on this subject standing in 
his name? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): Until 
the Rules of Procedure are through, it 
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will not be in my power to givo any 
promise to the hon. Member. 

Mr. TUITE: During the present 
Session will you afford us any oppor- 
tunity ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


SOUTH AFRICA—GERMAN OCCUPA- 
TION OF PONDOLAND. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If 
his attention has been called to a state- 
ment in Zhe Pall Mail Gazette of 14th 
March, that Dr. Karl Peters is about to 
start from Berlin in command of an ex- 
pedition to take possession of a portion 
of Pondoland ; and if there is any Treaty 
by which Germany has acquired pos- 
session of territory in South Africa, 
between 21 and 32 degrees south and 
29 and 30 degrees east? 

Tart SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Horzianp) (Hampstead): My 
attention has been called to the para- 

aph mentioned by the hon. Member. 

e have no knowledge of the alleged 
Karl Peters’ Expedition. No such 
Treaty as that referred to exists be- 
tween this country and Germany, nor 
have we ever heard of such Treaty be- 
tween Germany and the Pondo Chief. I 
may add that in August, 1885, certain 
proposals, apparently arising out of au 
agreement made by Herr Nagel with 
the Chief of Pondoland, were made with 
a view of placing Pondoland under the 
protection of the German Empire; but 
the German Government replied that 
they were not in a position to entertain 
the Petition in question, as they had 
already been informed that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government exercises a protec- 
torate over the whole coast of Pondo- 
land, in pursuance of Sir Bartle Frere’s 
Proclamation of September 4, 1878, and 
Sir Peregrine Maitland’s Treaty of Oc- 
tober 7, 1844. 


CEYLON—THE COLOMBO AND KANDY 
RAILWAY. 


Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether the 
Colombo and Kandy Railway in Ceylon 
was constructed on funds provided by a 
tax levied on the agricultural produce 
of the Uva Province; whether a con- 
siderable revenue is at the present mo- 
ment enjoyed by Government from the 
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profits of that railway; whether the 
Nanu-oya extension of that railway was 
constructed on the understanding that 
the line should ultimately be carried on 
into the Uva Province, and can only 
become a profitable line when the Uva 
extension has been carried out; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government, 
considering the unanimous wish of the 
Governor, the Council, and the planters 
of Ceylon to be permitted to carry out 
that extension, will re-consider its recent 
veto? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hortanp) (Hampstead): The 
Colombo and Kandy Railway was con- 
structed by funds provided by a loan 
secured on the general revenue and 
assets of the Colony. In addition to this, 
between 1856 and 1870, an export duty 
was levied on the produce and manufac- 
tures of the whole Island, not of Uva 
only. No separate profit and loss ac- 
count of that particular section of the 
Ceylon Government Railway is kept. 
But while the profit “earned by it is, 
no doubt, considerable, it is largely 
diminished by the less profitable exten- 
sions of the original main line. The 
Nanu-oya extension was sanctioned ex- 
clusively on its own merits. The antici- 
pation of profit has not been realized ; 
and the question of the further exten- 
sion of the line, and whether such ex- 
tension would render it remunerative, 
has engaged the careful consideration 
of my Predecessors. My right hon. 
Friend the present Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) declined to 
give his sanction to the Uva extension, 
because the estimates of net earnings 
proved an examination to be untrust- 
worthy. Public opinion in Ceylon is 
divided on the matter; and the Legis- 
lative Council were not unanimous, as 
the gentleman representing the Native 
community protested against the mea- 
sure, and divided against it, on the 
ground that, should the line be unre- 
munerative, the country would be bur- 
dened with a very large increase of debt. 
The amount required for the immediate 
extension of 25 miles to Haputella is 
nearly 7,000,000 rupees; and no settle- 
ment will be accepted by the Uva 
planters as satisfactory which does not 
provide for a further extension of about 
30 miles beyond Badulla. My Prede- 
cessor, however, expressed his readi- 
ness to permit the extension to be con- 


Sir Roper Lethbridge 
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Post Offcs. 
structed by a Company, should capi- 


talists take a different view of the 
figures placed before him. 


STATE OF IRELAND — THE NORTH 
RIDING OF TIPPERARY. 

Mr. P. J. O’BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his 
attention has been called to the address 
of the Right Honourable Baron Dowse 
to the Grand Jury of the North Riding 
of Tipperary County, at the recent 
Spring Assizes at Nenagh, in which the 
following passages occurred :— 

‘* Gentlemen, I am very glad to tell you that 
the business to go before you is very light. 

“The number of cases is not more than eight. 

“Of the cases reported to me by the County 
Inspector, numbering 28, with the exception of 
the eight I have mentioned, they do not show 
any tendency to crime in this part of the county. 

“The contrast between these 28 cases and the 
41 cases brought under the notice of the Judge 
on Circuit last year, is, on the whole, very satis- 
factory. In fact, so far as overt acts of crime 
are concerned, the North Riding of Tipperary 
was never in a better state. 

“You must remember, Gentlemen, this is 
not the first time I was on Circuit here ; and, 
as far as I can judge or form an opinion, the 
state of the North Riding of Tipperary is very 
satisfactory. 

“There has been a decrease of crime in all 
oon and a decrease of 49 in cases of intoxica- 

ion. 

“* So far as I know, you have every reason to 
be satisfied with the state of the county ; ” 
whether, at said Assizes, there was a 
presentment for £505 for extra police, 
referring to which the Judge, in reply 
to a traverse, said “‘it was imperative 
on him to pass it;”’ and, whether, in 
view of this address of Baron Dowse, the 
Government will take steps to relieve 
the ratepayers of Tipperary from the 
burden of this amount for extra police ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I believe 
the report to be substantially accurate. 
The question of extra police has been 
very recently under the consideration of 
the Irish Government; and, in their 
opinion, the number cannot be safely 
diminished. They are chiefly required 
for the protection of individuals; and it 
is satisfactory to learn, from the learned 
Judge’s remarks, that they have so effi- 
ciently performed their duty. 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—THE HAMPSTEAD POST OFFICE. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 

terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
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Whether a principal clerk in the Secre- 
tary’s Office of the General Post Office 
has recently made a complaint, at the 
instigation of his own daughter, of in- 
civility on the part of certain female 
clerks in a local post office at Hamp- 
stead ; whether, on the reference of this 
principal clerk, these female clerks were 
reprimanded for their alleged incivility ; 
whether an impartial inquiry will be 
made, so as to ascertain the real facts of 
the case; and, whether, in the event of 
the Postmaster General being satisfied 
that the complaint was unjustifiable, the 
censure on the female clerks in question 
will be officially withdrawn ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University): A 
complaint, such as that to which the 
hon. Member refers, has been recently 
made by a lady residing in Hampstead, 
and this lady happens to be the daughter 
of one of the principal clerks in the 
Secretary’s Office. Having myself in- 
quired into the matter, I feel constrained 
to state that, in my judgment, the matter 
is a very trumpery one; and I should 
much regret if, from the attention—the 
undeserved attention—it has received, 
the public were led to suppose that the 
relatives of Post Office servants claimed 
a greater amount of attention than other 
people. To judge from the testimony 
which the complaint has evoked in their 
favour, the two female clerks in question 
would seem to bear a high character for 
civility and attention in the discharge of 
their official duties, and to have con- 
ducted themselves generally to the satis- 
faction of the public. No official censure 
has been passed upon them, and they 
will receive none. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD — THE 
ILKLEY LOCAL BOARD—REDUCTION 
OF THE QUOTA OF MEMBERS. 

Mr. BARRAN (York, W.R., Otley) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether it is true 
that the Board have decided to reduce 
the number of members on the Ilkley 
Local Board from 18 to 12 against the 
unanimous decision of a public meeting 
(called by the churchwarden and over- 
seer) against such reduction; and, whe- 
ther, in view of that decision, they will 
postpone the reduction till after the 
ratepayers have had an opportunity, by 
their votes, of expressing their opinion 
on the question at the next election ? 
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Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcme) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Local Government Board were applied 
to by the Ikley Local Board to issue an 
Order reducing the number of the mem- 
bers of the Local Board from 12 to 9. 
They were subsequently informed of the 
resolution passed at the meeting referred 
to; and, before arriving at any decision, 
they directed a local inquiry by one of 
their Inspectors. After full considera- 
tion of the matter the Board deemed it 
desirable to comply with the request of 
the Local Board, on the ground that the 
arrangement was one likely to conduce 
to the satisfactory conduct of the busi- 
ness of the Board; and an Order was 
issued accordingly on the 8th of this 
month. The number of members as 
now fixed is fully equal to that which is 
now usually assigned to a district with a 
population such as that of the Ilkley 
District. If the Order of the Local 
Government Board had been deferred, 
there could have been no reduction in 
the number of members to be elected at 
the coming election. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—DISTRICT 
SURVEYORS. 

Mz. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether he is 
aware that postal surveyors and their 
assistants in the different postal districts 
in Ireland are in the habit of notifying 
to the Postmasters of some of the prin- 
cipal Head Offices in their districts the 
date upon which they will make a survey 
of the offices of these Postmasters ; whe- 
ther the survey of an office includes a 
check of the various accounts, as also of 
the stock of stamps and money held in 
reserve; whether a notification of this 
kind is in accordance with surveyors’ 
duties; and, whether it might enable 
Postmasters, who may happen to be 
defaulters in their accounts, to make 
good the amount from other sources 
preparatory to the survey of their offices 
taking place ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rares) (Cambridge University) : 
I am assured by the surveyors that they 
and their assistants are not in the habit 
of notifying to any Postmaster the date 
upon which a survey will be commenced ; 
but secrecy on the point has not been 
observed, unless there has been in any 
particular case a special object in doing 
so. The accounts of Post Offices are 
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checked at certain times, independently 
of surveys, and the check at a survey is 
made in connection with the general 
scrutiny which is then effected into the 
whole system of keeping the accounts, 
and is not merely directed to the testing 
of the balances. 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE—THE SITE 
AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

Sir SAMUEL WILSON (Portsmouth) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the site at South Kensington 
which is proposed for the Imperial In- 
stitute will be given free of cost and 
incumbrance to that Institution; or 
whether it will be liable for the whole, 
or any portion, of the sum of £143,119 
15s. 11d., due by the Commissioners of 
the Exhibition of 1851 to the Greenwich 
Hospital Fund, as shown in the Accounts 
of Greenwich Hospital furnished to Par- 
liament on the 18th February last ? 

Tue FIRST LORD(Mr. W. H. Surrn) 
Strand, Westminster): Iam informed that 
the terms on which the Commissioners of 
the Exhibition of 1851 propose to grant 
the site for the Imperial Institute are 
not yet arranged; and the Commissioners 
tell me that they have no intention of 
asking the Lords of the Admiralty to 
release the site from the mortgage debt 
except upon payment of the amount 
due. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked, whether the accounts 
connected with the Imperial Institute 
would be published ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think I men- 
tioned the other day that the Govern- 
ment have no connection whatever, as a 
Government, with the Imperial Insti- 
tute; and, therefore, it would be quite 
out of the question for them to enter 
into any engagement on the subject. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881, 
AND THE PURCHASE OF LAND (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1885 — “ANONYMOUS 
WITNESSES.” 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) (for Mr. 
T. M. Hearty) (Longford, N.) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If he can 
explain why the evidence of the Royal 
Commission on the Irish Land Question, 
presided over by Lord Cowper, contains, 
as if from four witnesses, a series of 
statements headed ‘‘ Anonymous; ’”’ and, 
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is there any prece.lent for evidence to be 
received, or published, by a Royal Com- 
mission from witnesses unwilling to give 
their names ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I think 
the House and the hon. Gentleman 
must be aware that the Government 
have no control over the proceedings or 
arrangement of the business of a Royal 
Commission; but I am informed that 
there have been instances in other Com- 
missions in which evidence has been 
given in the manner indicated by the 
Question. The reluctance of the wit- 
nesses to append their names to the evi- 
dence may be accounted for by the pre- 
sent state of affairs in Ireland. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE 
ESTIMATES. 


Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
May I ask when Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose to take the Vote on 
Account for the Civil Service ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): On Thursday next. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I thought there was an 
understanding that the Navy Estimates 
were to be taken on Thursday. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Navy 
Estimates, the Supplementary Navy 
Estimates, and the Vote on Account for 
the Civil Service will all be down on 
Thursday. On the Motion that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair to go into 
Committee on the Navy Estimates, it 
will be competent for hon. Members 
to bring forward Amendments relating 
to such Estimates; but we shall be able 
to proceed with the Supplementary 
Navy Estimates and the Vote on 
Account for the Civil Service without 
any further Motion that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): As a point of Order, may I 
ask you, Sir, if it is practicable for the 
Government to take a Vote on Account 
without first moving that you leave the 
Chair ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes; it has been 
repeatedly done. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Has it 
not invariably been in reference to 
Supplementary Estimates as distinct 
from Votes on Account? Is it not com- 
petent for any hon. Member to move an 
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Amendment to the Question that you 
leave the Chair for the purpose of con- 
sidering a Vote on Account ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: No; it is not com- 
petent for an hon. Member to move an 
Amendment to the Motion that the 
Speaker leave the Chair for the purpose 
of considering a Vote on Account. The 
distinction which the hon. Member 
draws is incorrect, and it would be my 
duty to leave the Chair at once on the 
Motion being made, on Monday or 
Thurday that the House go into Com- 
mittee for the purpose of considering 
either Supplementary {Estimates or a 
Vote on Account. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES—DISCUS- 
SION OF VOTE 1. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked, Whether any further 
opportunity would be given for discus- 
sion of the first, and most important, 
Army Vote, which had been passed at a 
late hour without discussion? He also 
wished to know when it was expected 
that the Select Committee on the Esti- 
mates would make its Report ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): The hon. Member must 
be aware that an engagement was en- 
tered into for the renewal of the general 
discussion on Army Votes upon the Vote 
for Clothing. I hope that the Select 
Committee on the Estimates will report 
their observations to the House at an 
early period. 

Mr.. WOODALL (Hanley) asked, 
Whether the Army Estimates would be 
referred directly to the Committee, or 
laid upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have had no 
opportunity of discussing this question 
with my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for War; but the intention of 
the Government was to carry out the 
undertaking given to the House, to refer 
the Estimates after the first Vote to the 
Ccmmittee for inquiry, and the Com- 
mittee will report its observations to 
the House. It is not intended to pro- 
ceed to the further Votes, unless any 
absolute necessity should occur, until 
the Committee has had the opportunity 
of reporting its decision. But, as the 
hon. Member knows, the necessities of 
the Public Service make it necessary 
sometimes to take a Vote on Account. 
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At all events, no time will be lost on the 
part of the Government. 


POST OFFICE—PILLAR BOXES—MARK- 
ING WITH THE POINTS OF THE 
COMPASS. 


Coronet, WARING (Down, N.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether his 
attention had been drawn to the great 
advantage to be derived from marking 
the points of the compass on the tops of 
street pillar-boxes, in order to assist 
strangers to find their way in dark and 
foggy weather ? 

Tut POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University): The 
suggestion of the hon. Member seems to 
be interesting and ingenious; and I 
shall be happy to take the advice of my 
Department on the subject. 


HIGHER AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether the Government 
would give him an opportunity after 
Easter to discuss the important ques- 
tion, upon which he had a Motion on 
the Paper, of higher agricultural educa- 
tion, and the desirability of carrying 
out a series of experiments, in order to 
ascertain on what points the British agri- 
culturist could most successfully compete 
with the foreign producer? 

Tue FIRS’ LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster): I wish 
to express my great regret that the 
prolonged discussion on the Rules of 
Procedure renders it impossible for the 
House to discuss the important question 
of which my hon. Friend has given 
Notice, and many other questions and 
Bills on the Notice Paper. I can enter 
into no engagement with my hon. Friend 
as to Public Business after Easter. It 
must be for the House itself to make 
such progress with the necessary Busi- 
ness of the country as to enable ques- 
tions of this great importance to be 
adequately discussed. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES 
—THE VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 

In reply to Mr. Lasoucuere (North- 
ampton), 

Tue FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that, without con- 
sultation with his Colleagues, he was 
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unable to state the amount of the Vote 
on Account of the Civil Service Esti- 
mates, or the length of time which it 
was intended to cover. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—_9——— 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (RULES OF 
PROCEDURE)—RULE 1 (CLOSURE OF 
DEBATE).—RESOLUTION. 

ADJOURNED DEBATE. | TWELFTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming the Ad- 
journed Debate on the Main Question, 
as amended, 


‘That, after a Question has been proposed, 
a Member rising in his place may claim to 
move, ‘That the Question be now put,’ and, 
unless it shall appear to the Chair that such 
Motion is an abuse of the Rules of the House, or 
an infringement of the rights of the minority, 
the Question, ‘ That the Question be now put,’ 
shall be put forthwith, and decided without 
Amendment or Debate : 

“When the Motion ‘That the Question be 
now put,’ has been carried, and the Question 
consequent thereon has been decided, any fur- 
ther Motion may be made (the assent of the 
Chair as aforesaid not having been withheld) 
which may be requisite to bring to a decision any 
Question already proposed from the Chair; and 
also if a Clause be then under consideration, a 
Motion may be made (the assent of the Chair 
as aforesaid not having been withheld) That 
the Question, That certain.words of the,Clause 
defined in the Motion stand part of the Clause, 
or That the Clause stand part of, or be added to 
the Bill,be now put. Such Motions shall be put 
forthwith, and decided without Amendment or 
Debate : 

‘Provided always, That Questions for the 
Closure of Debate shall not be decided in the 
affirmative, if a Division be taken, unless it 
shall appear by the numbers declared from the 
Chair, that such Motion was supported by more 
than Two Hundred Members, or was opposed 
by less than Forty Members, and supported by 
more than One Hundred Members.’’ — (Mr. 
William Henry Smith.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. E. R. RUSSELL (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I beg to move to insert, 
after the words ‘decided without 
Amendment or Debate,” the following 
words :— 

‘* Provided, That whenever the Chair does 
not withhold its assent to a Motion of Closure 
which, if carried, would withdraw from con- 
sideration any Amendment of which Notice has 
been given, the Chair shall declare whether 
such an Amendment is an abuse of the Rules of 
the House or has been sufficiently discussed 
under some other form.” 

I deprecate the idea that the passing of 
this Amendment will have any prejudi- 
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cial effect upon the legitimate action of 
the closure. For some years I have been 
an advocate of the closure, although I 
am anxious to see such a measure of 
closure as could be legitimately applied 
and which might reasonably be believed 
to be successful. The discussion which 
took place on Friday night turned on 
the possibility of the closure being ap- 
plied to a debate on a clause of a Bill, 
and the consequent exclusion from dis- 
cussion of certain bond fide Amendments 
to such clause. Several suggestions had 
been made for meeting the case in point, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) 
moved an Amendment which, however, 
he subsequently withdrew in order to 
allow further time for consideration. It 
is that same Amendment which I am 
now again submitting to the judgment of 
the House. In the discussion on Friday 
night the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) said that those who supported 
this proposal were seeking the right of 
unlimited Amendment. That, I can 
assure the House, is not our intention, 
and we do not believe that such a result 
can possibly ensue from the provisions 
which we propose. At the same time, 
the right of very free Amendment is es- 
sential to the usefulness of Parliament, 
and has tended very materially in the 
past to the improvement of legislation. 
I have noticed with much satisfaction 
that a number of eminent Members on 
both sides of the House have expressed 
great tenderness for the right of moving 
Amendments. I refer especially to the 
views which have been put forward on 
the subject by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Basingstoke Divi- 
sion of Hants (Mr. Sclater-Booth), the 
hon. and learned Member for the Kings- 
winford Division of Staffordshire (Mr. 
Staveley Hill), the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Leeds 
(Sir Lyon Playfair), and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Whitehaven 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck). By means 
of Amendments persistently pressed 
great improvements were introduced 
into the Prisons Act and the Army Disci- 
pline Act. There was a time, I believe, 
when my hon. Friend the present Chair- 
man of Committees (Mr. Courtney), in 
the debates on the South African Bill, 
found it necessary to press his right of 
moving Amendments to an extent which, 
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at the time, was considered to be vexa- 


tious. If it is said that the right of 
movingof Amendments to clauses in Bills 
will, if preserved in an unlimited form, 
be liable to abuse, I would reply that 
the two points placed in my proposal 
for the guidance of the Chair, and on 
which the Chair is required to pronounce 
an opinion, are a quite sufficient safe- 
guard against any such danger. The 
Chairman, under this process, will only 
exclude such Amendments as are an 
abuse of the Rules of the House, or else 
have been sufficiently discussed under 
some otherform. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) is willing to concede 
some safeguard, but prefers to give it in 
more general terms, then I will suggest 
that instead of this Amendment, the right 
hon. Gentleman should accept one which 
stands on the Paper in the name of my 
hon. Friend (Mr. John Ellis), and which 
requires that, when the closure is per- 
mitted by the Chair in a form that will 
shut out Amendments, the Chair shall 
declare generally the reasons why each 
such Amendment shall be so withdrawn 
from consideration. The right hon. 
Member for the Sleaford Division of 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), who in all 
these discussions on Procedure has 
shown a fair spirit, and spoken in the 
tone of a statesman, has confessed the 

ossible dangers of this new Closure 
Rule, and the difficulties that may arise 
under it; but he urged us not to 
attend to such alarms, because the 
outlook was full of evil portent. I 
consider that, if the House keeps its 
head, we need not be afraid of evil 
portents. We can always manage our 
own Business, if we direct our efforts to 
that end. We accept the contention of 
the Government that, on a Motion of 
Closure, the Speaker shall have a right 
to veto; but as the Rule stands at 
present, the Chair will be placed in an 
extraordinary and novel position in 
regard to Amendments to clauses, as 
distinguished from the application of 
the closure on a single question which 
has been adequately debated. If, how- 
ever, the Proviso which I propose 
were adopted, the Chair would * able 
on its own responsibility, and as the fit 
channel of the general good sense of the 
House, to discriminate as to what 
Amendments should, and what should 
not, be withdrawn from consideration. 
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It may be said that this Proviso is 
inconsistent with the former contention 
of the Opposition—-that the Chair should 
not exercise any discretion ; but I would 
point out, in the first place, that the 
principle of the Chair exercising discre- 
tion has been accepted by the House, 
and is finally determined on; in the 
second place, surely the machinery to 
deal with such Amendments to a clause 
as are liable to be swept away without 
reference to their reasonableness, is 
very different to the machinery which 
we should wish to have employed when 
the Chair has to consider the stoppage 
of discussion on a distinct question 
under debate. The First Lord of the 
Treasury has urged that only bogus 
Amendments will be shut out by the 
Rule as it stands; but we have only the 
right hon. Gentleman’s word for that, 
and he may not hereafter be in a 
position to give us that security which 
his occupancy of his present Office may 
fairly be said to afford us. The noble 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale 
(the Marquess of Hartington) has 
admitted that the Rule, as proposed by 
the Government, will unduly preclude 
the discussion of Amendments, and the 
noble Marquesshas himself introduced an 
alteration with the view of meeting that 
defect. The alteration, however, does not 
go far enough, although as far as it does 
go it is a distinct improvement, and I 
think we ought to have his Lord- 
ship’s support for the Proviso that I 
have moved, as it will secure the 
object we have in view without being 
open to any objection, and without 
being liable toabuse. I cannot imagine 
that, under any circumstances, it can be 
abused, and that is a strong argument 
in favour of the Proviso. e cannot 
have a worse “‘portent”’ than for this 
House to reject an Amendment that 
cannot be abused, in favour of a Regula- 
tion which is admitted by many of our 
most eminent and, so to speak, most 
Parliamentary Members to be not only 
absolutely novel, but open to grave 
objections. It has been a matter of 
satisfaction to hear Gentlemen in various 
arts of the House speaking, not from a 

arty point of view, nor even from the 

int of view of desiring to press 
oe forward with greater speed, 
but with a genuine sense of the noble 
traditions of this Assembly as a place of 
political debate and for the discussion of 
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everything which concerns the welfare of 
the nation. In conclusion, I move the 
insertion of my Proviso, believing that 
it is not liable to any abuse, that it will 
not weaken the legitimate use of the 
closure, and that it will furnish an 
automatic and satisfactory method of 
securing that every substantial and 
reasonable Amendment to a clause shall 
be brought before the House for 
examination and decision. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 12, after the word *‘ Debate,” to insert 
the words “ Provided, That whenever the Chair 
docs not withhold its assent to a Motion of 
Closure which, if carried, would withdraw from 
consideration any Amendment of which Notice 
has been given, the Chair shall declare whether 
such an Amendment is an abuse of the Rules of 
the House, or has been sufficiently discussed 
under some other form.’’—(Mr. EF, R. Russell.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swmirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I regret that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bridge- 
ton Division of Glasgow (Mr. E. R, 
Russell) has thought it necessary to 
raise this evening a question that was 
debated on Friday evening at consider- 
able length and ultimately withdrawn. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Not at considerable length. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Scotland Division of Liver- 
pool says that it was not debated at con- 
siderable length ; but my impression is 
that my right hon. Friend opposite the 
Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers) spoke three times. upon it in 
the course of the evening, and referred 
to the question frequently in a debate 
which lasted for some hours. It is un- 
usual that a question of this character 
should be raised in almost precisely the 
same terms at the next Sitting after it 
had been distinctly withdrawn. At the 
same time, I believe that the Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman is perfectly in Order. 
I have only referred to that matter in- 
cidentally as an illustration of the extreme 
difficulty we have in making progress in 
the discussion of these Rules which are 
of vital importance to the House, and 
are intended to save the time of the 
I{ouse so that important questions may 
receive the consideration which ought to 
be given to them. The hon. Gentleman 
asks the House in his Amendment to lay 
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down a Rule which is absolutely novel 
in the practice of the House. It is al- 
together novel that the Speaker or Chair- 
man of Committees should, by order of 
the House, give a reason for any deci- 
sion on any duty imposed on him by the 
House in the discharge of his duties. I 
regret to say that almost every night 
now the Speaker has to interpose on 
Questions of Order, and it frequently 
happens that reasons are given; but it 
has never occurred to the House before 
that the Chair should be called upon to 
state the grounds upon which its deci- 
sion has been given. It is important, I 
think, to see that under the terms of this 
Rule we do not impose a new duty upon 
the Chair; and hitherto it has never 
occurred to any hon. Member to require 
the Chair to state the grounds on which 
a particular decision has been arrived at. 
It, therefore, seems to me that it would 
be an unfortunate departure for this 
House to take if they make it imperative 
to say—‘ Such a duty shall be imposed 
upon the Chair under all circumstances.” 
It seems to me to open the way for the 
raising of questions as to the validity of 
the grounds on which the Chair may 
have taken a decision; and I can quite 
see how it is calculated seriously to im- 
pair the efficiency of the Chair. It 
would expose the Chair to question as 
to whether a right and sound judgment 
had been exercised; and hon. Members 
will readily conceive what a large 
amount of inconvenience would be 
created by an absolutely universal com- 
pliance with such a stipulation. If we 
are to adopt Rules of this nature we are 
bound uniformly to adhere to certain 
principles, and we must place responsi- 
bility and trust in the Chair. The tradi- 
tions which surround the Chair are such 
as give the House and the country abso- 
lute confidence in the impartiality of the 
Speaker. The House has already passed 
Rules which may be enforced in case of 
emergency, and I cannot see any ground 
whatever for this new departure which 
the hon. Gentleman is endeavouring to 
induce the House to accept. We are 
told that we can always manage our own 
Business with accuracy and success. I 
entirely disagree with that statement. 
As a matter of fact, if we had not en- 
tirely broken down in the management 
of our Business it would not have been 
necessary to ask the House for this in- 
creased power. The hon. Member has 
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alluded to the right of free Amendment, 
and free discussion; but, for my own part, 
I think the right of —. Amendments, 
and the right of free discussion, will 
be greatly forwarded and assisted and 
not hindered by the restraint which the 
House is about to put on itself in the 
absolute waste of time in Amendments 
which must be acknowledged to be 
frivolous and mere repetition. More 
than that, they have the effect of de- 
priving the House of the opportunity of 
giving a real consideration to important 
questions that are presented for decision. 
On these grounds I cannot accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member, and I 
trust that the time which the House has 
already devoted to this matter on Friday 
last may be allowed to count in the more 
rapid disposal of the question now. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
The right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) has 
alluded to the course which I took on 
Friday last in reference to this matter ; 
but I think he has entirely forgotten 
what really occurred on that occasion. 
What happened was this. We were 
discussing, late at night, several Amend- 
ments to the latter part of RuleIl. We 
had arrived at the Amendment of my 
noble Friend the Member for Rossen- 
dale (the Marquess of Hartington) and 
an Amendment to that Amendment. In 
the early part of the evening, somewhere 
about 8 or 9 o'clock, I stated what I 
had urged on the previous Tuesday— 
namely, that the Rule as drafted would 
be dangerous unless some Proviso were 
introduced into it to prevent safe, sound, 
and proper Amendments from being 
blocked out by the operation of the Rule 
in its original shape, which allowed one 
Member to propose the closure on an 
early Amendment and the Chair to 
sanction it as against all subsequent 
Amendments. I said then that after 
the Amendments had been disposed 
of I thought the Government might 
propose certain words which would meet 
that difficulty; and I added that if the 
Government did not do so I would try 
and draft an Amendment myself. What 
happened was this. I think we arrived 
at the point whether these words should 
be introduced at about half-past 12, and, 
having explained what I proposed to do, 
I move the words I suggested. How 
was my suggestion received? I was 
answered by my right hon. Friend the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, not 
having in his hand the words on the 
Paper, attributed to me in regard to the 
latter part of the Amendment a precisely 
opposite intention to that which I really 
had. He said—‘ How can the House 
ascertain whether an Amendment has 
been sufficiently discussed if that Amend- 
ment has not been before the House ?” 
quite forgetting that the Amendment 
assumed that it would have been dis- 
cussed in some other form. The House 
then got into a wrangle, which lasted for 
some time, and I thought that the best 
way out of it was to ask the House for 
leave to withdraw the Motion with a 
view to its being brought up afterwards 
and really discussed. That is the history 
of the matter. This Amendment is an 
important one, and I will now endeavour 
to say one or two words in order to show 
that the right hon. Gentleman has not 
appreciated our present pusition in ap- 
proaching this salen. He said that it 
would be a new duty to impose on the 
Speaker or the Chairman that he should 
have to give reasons for any‘action which 
might be taken in connection with ques- 
tions of closure. He laid great stress 
on that argument. But, Sir, what 
happens now? The existing Rule as to 
closure says that— 

** When it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, or to 
the Chairman of Ways and Means, in a Com- 
mittee of the Whole Tenet, during any debate, 
that the subject has been adequately discussed, 
and that it is the evident sense of the House, or 
of the Committee, that the question be now 
put, he may inform the House or the Com- 
mittee.” 

That is to say, that under our present 
Rules neither the Speaker nor the Chair- 
man of Committees can apply the closure 
except by assigning a reason that “it is 
the evident sense of the House or of the 
Committee that the Question be now 
put.” I think that the First Lord of the 
Treasury must have forgotten that the 
Speaker or Chairman is Goand to assign 
a reason, and, therefore, that there is 
nothing novel in requiring the Speaker 
or the Chairman under this Rule to give 
a specific reason for any course of action 
he may think fit to pursue. Let me 
remind the House, as it has been 
extremely well put by the hon. Member 
for the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow 
(Mr. E. R. Russell), that we are dealing 
in this matter not with closure simply, 
but with exclusion. Closure means that 
when we have devoted adequate time to 
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the discussion of a see question 
the debate should be brought to a close 
at once; whereas exclusion means that 
the House refuses to allow a question 
to be debated at all, and not even to be 
put to the vote. Therefore, the two 

uestions are totally different, and I 
think that we are bound, if the power of 
excluding any question from debate and 
division is given, to surround that power 
with certain obligations on the part of 
the Chair to state clearly why a particu- 
lar Amendment is not to be put. This 
question is one which came up before ; 
and I would remind the House of what 
took place in 1881, when the Urgency 
Rules, which were very stringent, were 
laid down, and when a question pre- 
cisely analogous to the proposal now 
made arose. In regard to the Urgency 
Rules of 1881, in the first instance, Mr. 
Speaker Brand did not make any rule 
about clauses in Committee on a Bill. 
But on the 17th of February he laid on 
the Table a number of additional Rules, 
one of which provided—I think it was 
the third—that Amendments and new 
clauses not yet disposed of in Committee 
on a Bill might be put forthwith, and 
if the proceedings of the Committee were 
not concluded, then the Chairman might 
leave the Chair and Report the Bill to 
the House. Therefore, under the Rule 
of Urgency it was laid down most care- 
fully on the part of Mr. Speaker Brand 
that every question must be put before 
the Committee had concluded its labours. 
But on the following day Sir Stafford 
Northcote, who appeared not to have 
been quite satisfied with that Rule, be- 
lieving that it did not give sufficient 
security for the consideration of all 
Amendments, came down to the House 
and used these words at the beginning of 
Business. He said that he hoped the 
Speaker would alter the Rule of Ur- 
gency, because, as he pointed out— 

“They understood from the Rules that, in 
the event of their adopting the Motion that it 
was intended to propose, it would be impossible 
for the House, after the hour of 12, not only to 
discuss, but even to vote upon any Amendments 
that had not before that been reached, even 
though such an Amendment might have been 
long on the Paper, might be in itself of im- 
portance, and might involve matters that had 
not been touched by any previous Amendment.”’ 
—(3 Hansard, [258] 1236.) 


Sir Stafford Northcote, in spite of what 
at first sight were the clear words laid 
down by Mr. Speaker Brand, considered 
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it necessary on behalf of his Party to 
provide, as an absolute necessity, that 
all Amendments, whether they had been 
reached or not, should be dealt with 
before the Urgency Rule was applied. 
Mr. Speaker Brand on the same day 
substituted a new Rule of Urgency, in 
which it was provided that Amendments 
and new clauses standing on the Paper 
should, after a stated hour, be put. 
That modification was satisfactory to the 
House, and under these circumstances 
all the clauses of a Bill and substantial 
Amendments under the Urgency Rules 
were put. What I would ask the House 
now is this. Were not the Rules of 
Urgency satisfactory as to Amendments 
to clauses on the Paper, and why do the 
Government propose to introduce a much 
more drastic closure than that which 
was so provided for? In March, 1881, 
I find instances of a great number of 
Amendments being put without debate 
under the Rules of Genaay ; but I can- 
not find any indication that such Amend- 
ments were either frivolous or vexatious, 
or more in number than would be 
natural as Amendments to the clauses of 
a Bill. I know that in one case there 
were two, and in another three, Amend- 
ments to a particular clause ; but the 
operation of the Rules of Urgency pro- 
tected hon. Members in insisting that 
all Amendments should be put, and 
that provision was absolutely satisfac- 
tory. I do not care about the exact 
words of the Amendment; but I had 
hoped that the House would introduce 
into the present Rule a safeguard some- 
thing like that which is now proposed, 
and, as I have shown, they will be 
acting in accordance with the decision 
arrived at under Rules of Urgency. I 
trust that the hon. Member for the 
Bridgeton Division of Glasgow will per- 
severe in his Amendment. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr.) : I 
wish to express my astonishment at the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 
H. Smith), that it would be a novel 
practice for the Speaker of the House 
to give a reason for enforcing the 
cléture. Let me recall to the recollec- 
tion of the House what occurred three 
or four nights ago when you applied 
the cléture to a Motion pro by the 
hon. Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) 
for the adjournment of the House. On 
that occasion you distinctly stated that 
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ou did so because you considered the 

otion to be an abuse of the Rules of 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
and his supporters loudly cheered that 
announcement on the part of the 
Speaker. The right hon. Gentleman 
also referred to the judicial action of 
the Chair in stopping speeches of hon. 
Members of the House on various occa- 
sions. Certainly that has occurred, and 
in doing so, Sir, you have distinctly 
declared from the Chair the reason why 
you have done so. For instance, you 
have said, ‘‘I have warned the hon. 
Member that he was wandering from 
the subject, and as he is continuing the 
same irrelevancy I call upon him to 
resume his seat.”” Personally, I cannot 
recall a single instance from my own ex- 
perience in which the Chair has inter- 
vened in order to enforce the closure 
without expressing the reason why such 
extraordinary action was taken by the 
Chair. I am afraid that the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury does not understand the full mean- 
ing of this Amendment. As a matter of 
fact, it carries out the object which the 
right hon. Gentleman professes to devise 
—namely, it stops;unreasonable Amend- 
ments, while permitting substantial and 
reasonable Amendments to be pro A 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH (Hants, 
Basingstoke): I wish to point out that 
the Amendment is rather inconsistent 
with what the House has already deci- 
ded—namely, that the intervention of 
the Speaker or the Chairman should be 
changed from giving assent or being a 
party to the Motion for the closure into 
a mere veto. The Amendment would 
practically bring back the Speaker or 
the Chairman into the arena, and make 
him a party to the whole proceeding in 
regard to the closure; and, after the 
decision which the House has already 
arrived at on that point, I cannot con- 
sistently vote for the Amendment. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
(Lancashire, Rossendale): I think that 
the adoption of the Amendment would 
introduce a most unfortunate confusion 
into the language of the Rule, which 
ought to be, above all things, clear, sim- 
ple, and intelligible. It would introduce 
into the Rule the term ‘abuse of the 
Rules of the House ’”’ twice, and in dif- 
ferent senses; and, further, I do not 
think that the Amendment would effect 
what its advocates desire. It would not 
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really give any protection to hon. Mem- 
bers who might wish to move Amend- 
ments. I cannot admit that the Rule as 
it now stands is more drastic than the 
Urgency Rule of 1881. The operation 
of the Urgency Rule of 1881 was that 
at a certain date and hour we should 
practically conclude the consideration of 
a Bill in Committee, and then all Amend- 
ments on the Bill, whether important or 
trivial, are to be put and decidled upon, 
but without debate—that is to say, that 
discussion on what might be most im- 

rtant Amendments is excluded. It 

as been said that the operation of that 
Rule is perfectly satisfactory; but I ask 
hon. Members below the Gangway 
whether they think it is a satisfactory 
Rule, and whether it would afford them 
any substantial satisfaction to be able 
to vote upon Amendments that are put 
without any discussion? That appears 
to me to be a far more drustic Rule 
than the one we are now considering. 
What I think the Mover of the Amend- 
ment really means is that the Chairman 
should prohibit the closure Motion un- 
less he is able to make the declaration 
— to be required of him. Now, 

cannot admit that there is on the part 
of hon. Members an inherent right of 
moving an indefinite number of Amend- 
ments any more than there is an in- 
herent right of the indefinite prolon- 
gation of discussion. The House has a 
right to the disposal of its own time and 
to the conduct of its own Business, and 
the majority, with certain safeguards, 
not only have a right to stop discussion, 
but to state the conditions on which 
Amendments should be proposed. Whe- 
ther the right of the House to dispose 
of its own time and to manage its Busi- 
ness in its own way is more struck at by 
the undue prolongation of debate or by 
undue Amendments to a Bill is rather a 
question of degree than of principle; 
but, I think that we are not likely to 
obtain the results we are endeavouring 
to secure by this Rule if we allow its 
operation to be limited as the Amend- 
ment proposes. That Amendment goes 
in the opposite direction to the line 
taken in the discussion up to the present 
time by my right hon. Friends on this 
Bench. Their object up till now has 
been to make the closure more simple 
and more effective, and at the same time 
to relieve the Chair from any unne- 
cessary new responsibility. But that 
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Amendment would render the closure 
less effective and less simple, and would 
cast upon the Chair a new ney 
in having to make a declaration whic 
the Chair is not now called on to make. 
Instructions have already been given to 
the Chair as to the mode in which it is 
to exercise the veto conferred on it; and 
I do not believe that either greater pro- 
tection would be afforded to the minority 
or greater power given to the House for 
the due conduct of its Business if we 
seek further to fetter the Chair by re- 
quiring it to make the declaration con- 
templated by this Amendment. 

r. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I understand the noble Mar- 
quess the Member for Rossendale to 
argue that the House and the Speaker 
together may prevent the House from 
discussing an Amendment, although 
that Amendment may not be an abuse 
of the Forms of the House, and al- 
though it raises a perfectly new ques- 
tion, which has not been discussed. 
But then, says the noble Marquess, the 
object of the New Rule is to relieve 
the Speaker of responsibility ; and you 
are now proposing to give him a new 
responsibility. Upon that basis, I con- 
tend that the noble Marquess is bound 
to vote for the Amendment, because, as 
a matter of fact, it relieves the Speaker 
of an immense responsibility. hat is 
the Speaker to do? He is now made 
the sole authority, whether the Amend- 
ment proposed is reasonable or un- 
reasonable, frivolous or not frivolous, 
and he may expose himself to unpopu- 
larity and dislike; and it is impossible 
to say whether that unpopularity and 
dislike may, or may not, be justified. 
The logical consequence of the doctrine 
laid down by the noble Marquess would 
be the millennium that is looked forward 
to by the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere), who thinks that when 
a question has been thoroughly discussed 
in the country, half-an-hour would suffice 
for its discussion in the House. I should 
be much surprised to find that the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury is prepared to accept the doc- 
trine put forward by the noble Mar- 
quess. I cannot say that I assent to the 
description which has been given of 
this Amendment by the First Lord of 
the Treasury. He has said that in 
—— it was fully discussed on Fri- 

ay night. Now, I never heard an im- 
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rtant Amendment discussed with more 
revity. The attention of the House 
was entirely taken up with the question 
of adjournment; and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer (Mr. Goschen) took part in the 

iscussion, without understanding the 
terms of the Amendment, and succeeded 
in entirely misrepresenting its character. 
As a matter of fact, no discussion at all 
took place sags the Amendment, except 
the few words with which the right hon. 
Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers) prefaced his observations. I 
am certainly surprised at the way in 
which the Amendment has been re- 
ceived by the noble Marquess. I look 
upon it asa prs reasonable Amend- 
ment; and I should have expected that 
it would have received the support of 
the Government. My contention is that 
no Amendment ought to be excluded 
from discussion if it raises any new 
question of principle. It is intended to 
make the Speaker the sole authority to 
decide whether an Amendment is rea- 
sonable or frivolous. Thus, without 
assigning any reason, he might sweep 
a number of Amendments off the Paper. 
No Speaker can discharge such duties 
without incurring the dislike, and even 
the hatred, of a section of the Members 
of the House. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
As the Rule now stands, important 
Amendments may never be put at all; 
and the object of the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. E. R. 
Russell) is to secure that all Amend- 
ments, as far as possible, shall be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the House, 
and not be excluded altogether from 
discussion without the House having 
had an opportunity of arriving at a de- 
finite decision in regard tothem. If we 
had an undertaking from the Govern- 
ment that Amendments would not be 
choked off, I might be satisfied to allow 
the Rule to go through as it is; but, as 
I have no such assurance, I think I am 
entitled to press for the acceptance of 
the Amendment moved by the hon. 
Member for the Bridgeton Division 
of Glasgow, and I believe, further, 
that it would have been a great mis- 
fortune if it had not been moved to- 
night. When the Amendment was under 
discussion the other evening, only two 
speeches were made; and it was with- 
drawn not on account of the unwilling- 
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ness of the right hon. Gentleman the 


Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers) to put it, but on account of 
the impossibility of getting a fair dis- 
cussion at 3 or 4 0’clock in the morn- 
ing. The position of the Chair having 
been reduced to the mere imposition of 
a veto is one reason why the Chairman 
refuses to interpose his veto, and to give 
his reason for doing so. But the whole 
system of closure is altered by these 
Rules; because, instead of the initiation 
of the closure resting with the Chair, 
the initiation is now placed in the hands 
of any Member of the House, who may 
not happen to be a Member of the Go- 
ment, but simply an irresponsible pri- 
vate Member. Under such circum- 
stances, it is only fair and just that the 
Speaker, or the Chairman, should have 
the opportunity of stating whether his 
assent is withheld or not, and of assign- 
ing the reason. At present, there is no 
obligation on the part of the Chair to 
assign a reason for giving or withhold- 
ing his sanction; and the consequence 
would be that, in the event of any mis- 
understanding, the conduct of the Chair 
would be constantly exposed to miscon- 
struction. I think my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) has 
shown that the Rule might be applied 
with drastic effect, and that there would 
be no safety for any Amendment, how- 
ever important. The noble Marquess 
the Member for Rossendale (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) combatted that 
theory. He stated that under this Rule 
there are undoubtedly great theoretical 
powers. We know that, and we also 
know that they will be used to the 
fullest extent whenever it suits the ob- 
ject of the Government to put them in 
force. Therefore, what we want issome 
safeguard against the misuse of these 
theoretical powers, and we desire to im- 
ose a legitimate limitation upon them. 
t every Member understand tho- 
roughly that individual Members will 
not be allowed to push the Rules to 
their theoretical extreme, and that they 
will never be used in any emergency in 
a way that would be palpably contrary 
to their real spirit. I think the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for the 
Bridgeton Division of Glasgow is ad- 
mirably adapted to secure that end. 
Mr. G E (Stockport): Notwith- 
standing the discussion which has taken 
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place, I remain of the same opinion as 
that which I expressed the other night. 
The Amendment itself is inconsistent 
with what the House is doing. It re- 
guise the Speaker or the Chairman of 
ommittees to explain his reasons for 
the course he proposes to take, and he 
is not to be allowed to put the Question 
unless he goes out of his way to say some- 
thing about the Amendment. The answer 
to the objections of the hon. Member for 
the Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) is this—we must assume 
that the whole of these Rules will have 
brought to bear upon them the common 
sense of the Chair. The case has been 
mentioned of a clause with a consider- 
able number of sub-sections. In such 
a case is it to be supposed that tho 
Speaker or Chairman would allow a 
decision upon the Ist sub-section to rule 
out Amendments on the 2nd and 8rd 
sub-sections and the whole of those which 
followed, even when, as is suggested, 
they relate to different matters? We 
have hitherto been careful to render it 
unnecessary for the Speaker or the Chair- 
man to do anything except in the case 
of withholding his consent. The Amend- 
ment would oblige the Speaker or Chair- 
man to explain his reasons for doing 
nothing, and, therefore, I hope that the 
Amendment will be negatived. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 146; Noes 
215: Majority 69.—(Div. List, No. 62.) 


Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town): 
The next Amendment stands in my 
name—namely, to insert at the end of 
line 12, the words— 

“ Provided always, That, in Committce of 
Supply, when a Vote is under consideration, 
and to the particular items of which more than 
one Notice of Amendment has been given, if, 
after discussion on one of such items, the Rule 
for closing that discussion is put in force, the 
fact of its adoption shall not be held to apply to 
Amendmentsto the other sub-items of that Vote.” 
I may explain that my object is to pre- 
vent the application of the closure in 
Committee of Supply from excluding all 
discussion upon items in a Vote which 
were not reached until after the applica- 
tion of the Rule on an Amendment to a 
preceding item. If there is one part of 
our duty as Members of Parliament 
which is more essential than another, it 
is that of considering questions relating 
to the expenditure of the country in 
Committee of Supply. Hon. Members 
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are aware that in Committee of Supply 
a certain Vote is brought forward—it 
may be for £100,000, but it is made up 
of some 10 or 12 items, and what I want 
to guard against is that the machinery 
of these Rules shall be applied to the 
closure of the discussion upon one item, 
and shall act as a closure upon the dis- 
cussion of every remaining item. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 12, at end, to insert the words, 
‘Provided always, That, in Committee of 
Supply, when a Vote is under consideration, 
and to the particular items of which more than 
one Notice of Amendment has been given, if, 
after discussion on one of such items, the Rule 
for closing that discussion is put in force, the 
fact of its adoption shall not be held to apply to 
Amendments to the other sub-items of that 
Vote.””—(Mr. Dillwyn.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): I 
wish that the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea (Mr. Dillwyn) had expressed a 
little more fully the object he has in 
view in proposing this Amendment, 
seeing that the actual words which con- 
stitute the Amendment are somewhat 
vague. I presume that his object is 
simply to prevent the Rule from being 
applied, so as to exclude the discussion 
of all the items contained in any Vote 
which may be submitted in Committee 
of Supply. Now, I think it would be a 
very regrettable incident if substantial 
Amendments to a Vote were to be shut 
out in consequence of the application of 
the cléture to a preceding item ; but I 
wish to point out that in regard to the 
first Vote of the Army Estimates, which 
was under consideration last night, it 
contains no less that 164 items. The 
hon. Member, as far as I understand his 
Amendment, desires that after an 
Amendment has been disposed of to the 
first of these items, it shall | be competent 
to move Amendments upon the subse- 
quent 163 items. It is quite possible, 
as Lord Beaconsfield once observed, 
that two determined men might render 
the whole work of Committee of Supply 
hopeless, and really exclude, for an 
almost indefinite period, the possibility 
of getting more than the first item 
of the Vote. Not only so, but two 
Amendments might be moved on each 
item ; one to reduce the amount, and the 
other to omit the item altogether; and, 
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consequently, we might have 326 
Amendments discussed upon the first 
Vote in the Army Estimates alone. Is 
it not better to trust to the common 
sense of the Chairman of Ways and 
Means to protect us against an inter- 
minable and useless discussion, which 
might otherwise take place? We have 
been told that exclusion is a novelty; but, 
as a matter of principle, exclusion is no 
novelty. It is an old and well known 
ractice, to which frequent recourse has 
Som had, by submitting to the judgment 
of the House the Previous Question. If 
the Previous Question is carried, it is 
impossible for any subsequent Amend- 
ment to be moved. Therefore, the 
principle of exclusion is one of the 
recognized practices of the House. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) : I am surprised to find that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General (Mr. Raikes) objects to the 

rinciple of thisAmendment. The right 

on. Gentleman the Leader of the House 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) has already accepted 
the Amendment of the noble Marquess 
the Member for Rossendale (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington), which places re- 
strictions upon the application of the 
closure to the clauses of a Bill, and 
which provides against all the subsequent 
hesatate to a clause being closured 
by the fact of the closure being applied 
to a previous Amendment. The effect 
of the Rule as it now stands would be 
to leave it open to the Chair to shut out 
discussion on any item in Supply, how- 
ever important it might be, when there 
are a great many Amendments which 
hon. Members wish to move. If that is 
so, it is important that there should be 
some restriction on the closure in the 
case of items discussed in Committee of 
Supply. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General says that if we 
adopt this Amendment we shall practi- 
cally do away with closure altogether. 
I entirely dispute that statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The adoption of 
the closure in the first place would pre- 
vent bogus Amendments on the particular 
item under discussion, and it would shut 
out any discussion upon items of the 
Vote to which no notice of Amendment 
had been given. I do not see how it is 
possible that we can consent to shut out 
discussion on the items of Supply to 
which notice of Amendment has been 
given, and which are bond fide. I hope 
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after the Division which has taken 

lace, which shows how substantial a 
fooling there is in the House on this 
subject, that the right hon. Gentleman 
will give way, and that if the present 
Amendment is unsatisfactory as to form, 
that he will move an Amendment of his 
own which goes in the same direction. 
I think I may appeal to my noble Friend 
below me (the Marquess of Hartington) 
to use his influence, which I know is 

aramount with the Government, in 
pase of the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend. The noble Marquess has al- 
ready obtained a relaxation of the Rule 
in oy Oy of the clauses of Bills, and I 
trust he will also secure for the House 
similar relaxation with regard to Amend- 
ments to Votes in Supply. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.): The 
admission that has come from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
(Mr. Raikes) is one which justifies every 
word that was said in favour of the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers) ; and I say that it also justifies 
everything that will be said on these 
Benches, even if the discussion now 
going on is continued until 12 o’clock. 
The Committee of Supply affords to 
private Members the only chance they 
have of bringing forward grievances, 
and there is a clear distinction in that 
respect as between Committee of Supply 
and Committee on a Bill. It is not open 
to hon. Members on other occasions to 
direct attention to the grievances of 
which their constituents complain; but 
this one chance of private Members is 
now to be swept away by a Rule which 
is now admitted to be nothing else than 
the power to exclude any Amendments 
which private Members have to propose. 
It seems to be assumed that there has 
been too much discussion on Votes in 
Supply. But I venture to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that there has never yet been 
sufficient discussion on any branch of 
Government Business in this House. 
Take the figures given by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General him- 
self; in the Vote discussed last night, 
he said there were 25 sub-heads and 
164 items. And one night is considered 
sufficient for that! If that is the idea 
of sufficient discussion which exists in 
the Government mind, I will say no 
more on the point than that it differs 
very greatly from the ideas of other hon. 
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Members of the House. I regard the 
present Amendment as the most im- 
rtant of any that have yet been 
rought forward to this Rule, and I say 
that it demands the most serious atten- 
tion of every hon. Member of the House, 
who cannot be too much impressed with 
the fact that, if it is not carried, they 
cannot hope for any opportunity here- 
after of bringing forward the grievances 
of their constituents. I say that the 
admission of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General is most im- 
portant. It is clear that this Rule is 
equivalent to moving the Previous Ques- 
tion, and [say itis giving the power toa 
Minister at the head of a majority in 
this House to exclude Amendments in 
Supply from discussion. The Govern- 
ment have dealt, up to the present stage 
of the discussion, chiefly in assumptions. 
It is assumed that the Chairman and the 
majority of the House in Committee of 
Supply can do no wrong; but I must 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury on the 
change which has come over his opinion 
since 1882, when he held that a Chair- 
man of Committees might possibly com- 
mit all sorts of irregularities. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I do 
not see that any difference can be main- 
tained as between Amendments to clauses 
of Bills and Amendment in Committee 
of Supply. In the care of Bills there is 
a logical connection between the clause 
and the Amendments; but there is no 
such logical connection between Amend- 
ments and the Vote in Supply; and, 
therefore, to say that because the closure 
should apply to one item in Supply it 
should also apply to another, is a con- 
nection which I fail to see. Take the 
Vote for the Transport Department of 
the Army Service; Sub-head G@ is an 
item of £10,000 for police at Woolwich ; 
but the last item in the list is a charge 
on account of Cyprus of £80. Now, it 
might happen that, although it might 
be reasonable that discussion on the 
Woolwich Vote should come to an end, 
it would be perfectly monstrous to say 
that no discussion should take place 
with regard to the Cyprus Vote, which 
might involve a question of the utmost 
importance. The Rule, as proposed by 
the Government, is, as I understand, 
not to limit debate, but to prevent dis- 
cussion on whatever question may be 
disagreeable to the majority. A more 
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ingenious way of preventing discussion 
could not possibly be devised. For | this Amendment in the spirit in which 
private Members this kind of closure/I have always supported Amendments 
simply means annihilation, for it is only seca Bed aye — _— and privi- 
upon Votes in Supply that they can | leges of hon. Members of this House, 
bring their grievances before the House. | It has been pointed out, and it is an un- 
I agree with the principle of closure ; | answerable a earrag a no matter 
I think that the House ought to have how important may be the power of 
the most stringent powers for managing | moving a clause to a Bill, or o moving 
its own Business; and that, however un- | an Amendment to a clause of a Bill, the 
reasonable it may seem, the majority | right of every hon. Member of the 
should have power to put an end to | House of Commons to move Amend- 
debate. But I regard this principle of | ments in Nesenengae ny Supply ~ of far 
exclusion of discussion as a very dan-| more importance. It is one of the great 
gerous one. After all, the great function | historical rights belonging to the Mem- 
of this House is not so much legislation | bers of this House, and if the House of 
as the control of the Government, and in | Commons at the present day occupies a 
this respect this House differs from | proud position, it is because Members of 
maces rg aon in a rm the | ee House ay Deere as 
world; and I am convinced that if we|this power in dark and troublesome 
do not watch with the greatest jealousy ; times. In view of van oo seer 
the proposals of the Government, we/ which this House has always taken up 
may find that the power of discussing | with regard to Supply, we have a right 
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angered. Another point is, that if! ment should give some su o this 
there is to be any advance in the diree- very important Amendment. The right 
tion of economy, it can only be made by | hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
oe Sree of paianaged ap eee m —. os ig eo: aay | " ong 
itself is an argument which ought to| ofthe hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
commend this Amendment to tho ap-! Dillwyn) we should practically exclude 











proval of the House. 


Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): | 


The Government, in my opinion, ought 
logically to accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn). We have already decided by 
the acceptance of the Amendment of the 
noble Marquess (the Mai quess of Hart- 
ington) that the closure shall be limited 
to a single clause in a single Bill. The 
clause of a Bill is a very different thing 
from a Vote in Supply. Take the case 
of a Minister asking for a Vote of 
£500,000 on account of the Civil Service. 
Each of the items in the Vote are in 
themselves infinitely of more importance 
than nine-tenths of the Bills which pass 
through the House in the Session; and 
yet, while limiting the closure to 
clauses of Bills, the Government refuse 
to limit it in the case of Supply. I 
certainly expected that the Government 
would make the same concession with 
regard to Supply as they have made 
with regard to clauses of the smallest 
Bill that may come before the House, 
and I shall, of course, vote with the hon. 
Member for Swansea when we go to a 
Division. 


Mr. Hunter 


, Committee of Supply from the operation 
of the Rule, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man tried to prove his point by quoting 
a saying of Lord Beaconsfield, to the 
effect that two determined men could 
put a stop to Constitutional Government 
by debating every item of Supply. But 
can it be supposed that any two Mem- 
bers, or 20 Members, would so degrade 





the Committee of the House in the eyes 
of the country by pursuing so ridiculous 
and senseless a course? ‘Ihe ideais one 
which no man of business habits would 
entertain. To my great surprise, tho 
Postmaster General, in reply to the hon. 
Member for Swansea, says. -with an air 
of nonchalance, delightful to see—‘‘ We 
do not intend any encroachment on the 
liberty of the House by applying the 
closure in Committee of Supply.” But, 
Sir, he contradicts his own statement 
when he refuses to accept the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. Ifwe have 
not the protection which is afforded by 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Swansea, it will be practically in the 
power of the Government of the day, 
after a few items have been taken in 
Supply, to bring the whole discussion to 
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an end by pressing for this Rule of 
Closure, and, having got it, shut out 
every Member who may have wished to 
speak upon another portion of the Vote. 
The noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
made a stand for economy in the expen- 
diture ofthe publicfunds. Time alone will 
show whether he was justified in resign- 
ing his position in the Government on 
the ground that he could not get that 
economy carried out ; but it is quite as 
essential that private Members of the 
House, sent here, as the great Radical 
Party are, to represent constituencies of 
working men, should exercise their right 
to examine the details under the sub- 
heads of all the Votes that come before 
the Committee of Supply. I cannot see 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General has given us any satis- 
factory answer to the case put forward 
in behalf of this Amendment, so very 
briefly and, at the same time, so ably 
proposed by the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea. 

Tut PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rircute) (Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): 
It has occurred to me, having listened 
to this discussion, to put it to the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) that 
his Amendment is quite unnecessary. I 
understand the Proviso to mean that if 
the closure be moved upon a particular 
item in the Vote, the decision come to 
by the House upon Division shall not be 
held to apply to subsequent Amend- 
ments. But, Sir, it does not do so. If 
the hon. Member looks at the Rule on 
the Paper he will find it stated on the 
first page that the House has already 
decided that— 


“When the Motion ‘That the Question be 
now put,’ has been carried, and the Question 
cousequent thereon has been decided, any fur- 
ther Motion may be made (the assent of the 
Chair as aforesaid not having been withheld) 
which may be requisite to bring to a decision 
any Question already proposed from the Chair.’ 


Suppose that an Amendment that a re- 
duced sum shall be granted instead of 
the amount asked for was the Question 
before the Committee. If it seemed 
to any hon. Member that the discus- 
sion has been adequate, and that the 
House ought to be allowed to come to 
a decision, he would rise and move 
that the closure shall be applied. It 
is perfectly true, after the Senate has 
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been applied, that a Minister or any 
hon. Member can move the closure to 
the ore Question ; but unless some 
such Motion is made and carried, the 
next Question, as will be evident to the 
House, would be the following Amend- 
ment on the Paper. If that be so, it is 
clear that the object which the hon. 
Member desires to secure is secured by 
the present Rule. If it is desired to 
apply the closure to the Original Ques- 
tion, which would be the Vote itself, 
then the consent of the Chairman will 
have to be obtained, and the Chairman 
will have to consider whether such Mo- 
tion is an infringement of the rights of 
minorities or an abuse of the Rules of 
the House. If this be so, I submit that 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Swansea is not quite in Order, because 
that what it provides has already been 
agreed to by the House. 

Mr. DIXON (Birmingham, Edgbas- 
ton): It seems to me that the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General (Mr. Raikes) is in con- 
flict with that of the right hon. Gentle- 
men the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Ritchie). The right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
said that there might be 163 Amend- 
ments upon a particular Vote. I assume 
that those Amendments would have been 
already on the Paper ; and, if so, are we 
to understand that they may be moved 
and debated ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Unless the closure 
was moved and the consent of the Chair 
obtained that the closure should be put 
to the Committee with reference to the 
whole Vote. 

Mr. DIXON: I do not know how 
that would be; but, according to the 
language of the Postmaster General, 
there may be a large number of Amend- 
ments, many of which he, of course, 
assumes are put on the Paper for the 

urpose of delay. But the right hon. 
s+ pin must admit that a certain 
number of them would be justifiable, 
and therefore deserving discussion. Now, 
the difficulty is this. How are we to be 
assured that justifiable Amendments 
are not to be excluded? If the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury would assure the House, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board has assured 
us, that there is no intention to exclude 
those allowable and justifiable Amend- 
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ments, then I shall be disposed to do 
what I have hitherto done, that is to 
vote with the Government. I confess, 
however, I do not see my way to do so 
at present. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): My right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Ritchie) has ex- 
plained to the House exactly what 
the situation is with reference to the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), 
and his remarks, I believe, were en- 
tirely in accordance with what has been 
stated by my right hon. Friend the 
Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes). The 
Amendment of the hon. Member assumes 
that the fact of the closure having been 
applied to one Amendment would ex- 
clude all the other Amendments, and to 
that my right hon. Friend replied that 
the application of the closure to one 
Amendment would not be held to extend 
to other Amendments. Itis not the inten- 
tion of the Government that it should be 
so extended to other Amendments on a 
Vote in Committee of Supply. The inten- 
tion of the Government is that the ques- 
tion should remain open, and that further 
Amendments should be discussed ; but 
the power is undoubtedly given, if—as 
my right hon. Friend the Postmaster 
General suggests—there ave 163 Amend- 
ments on the Paper, a large number of 
which are frivolous, to make a further 
Motion with the consent of the Chair, 
when, if the Motion is not withdrawn, 
the closure would apply. The point is 
that there is no intention of any kind 
on the part of the Government that the 
discussion on one Amendment should 
exclude discussion on another; but the 
closure may, of course, be put unless the 
Chairman withholds his consent, on the 
ground that the Motion is either an in- 
fringement of the rights of the minority 
or an abuse of the Rules of the House. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I have 
always thought that the precautions to 
be adopted with reference to Amend- 
ments to a clause should be in excess of 
the precautions and safeguards to be 
adopted with reference to proceedings 
in the Whole House, where there is 
only one Main Question and one 
Secondary Question in the nature of an 
Amendment to the Main Question. We 
are now considering the case of a Vote 


Mr. Dixon 
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in Committee of Supply, and endeavour. 
ing to guard against cutting off bond 
Motions for the reduction of the Vote, 
or bond fide discussions on the items of 
which the Vote may be composed. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) says that 
it is not the intention of the Rule to 
aa such Motions being put. But 
e says that we may have 163 Amend- 
ments put down to a Vote in Supply for 
the purpose of Obstruction, and that, 
therefore, we are bound to meet the case 
in some way so as to prevent Obstruc- 
tion arising out of such proceedings. [ 
submit that, in endeavouring to closure 
such anticipated Obstruction, the right 
hon. Gentleman does a great deal more. 
By the method he has devised he cannot 
meet Obstruction of that kind without 
killiug out bond fide discussors of the 
Vote. It necessarily follows that, if 
such Obstruction be resorted toof putting 
down, say, 20 Amendments against dif- 
ferent items of a Vote, the result would 
be that, if you proceeded to closure the 
first of these Obstructive Amendments, 
the bond fide Motions further on against 
the same Vote would be clotured also. 
I ask the Government whether that is 
not a fair representation of the case? 
The result would simply be that, by 
closing debate on the first or succeeding 
Motion for the reduction of a Vote, you 
will be preventing debate altogether on 
subsequent bond fide Motions for reduc- 
tion. You fail in this case in your en- 
deavours to prevent obstructive proceed- 
ings ; you fail to give fair play or free- 
dom of debate on clauses of a Bill or on 
a Vote in Committee of Supply ; and this 
will show the Government that some 
additional protection is necessary in re- 
ference to Committee of Supply. May 
it not be better to give the Chairman 
power to sort out Amendments, sup- 
posing that the Chair considers there are 
obstructive Amendments on the Paper? 
What is the objection to giving to the 
Chair power to refuse to put Amend- 
ments? In that way you would safe- 
guard the rights of bond fide debaters who 
are desirous of moving, later on, Amend- 
ments toa Vote. Again, it will be pos- 
sible, under this Rule, for a series of 
Obstructionist Members to place a num- 
ber of Amendments on the Paper toa 
Vote in Supply before a bond fide Motion 
can come on later, and by that means 


prevent its being discussed by forcing 
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the Government, or those in charge of 
the Business of the House, to move the 
closure. In that way a bond fide Mo- 
tion for the reduction of the Vote would 
be killed out. I think, Sir, that this is 
a very important question. You have 
not provided, with reference toa clause, 
to give any extra power to the Chair to 
sort out and discriminate between ob- 
structive and other Amendments, so as 
to allow those which are not obstructive 
to come on; and I must say that this is 
a very serious blot on your new Rule, 
and which will, in my opinion, have 
very injurious effects as regards free- 
dom of debate. I think the picture 
of Obstruction which the Government 
have presented to the House is very 
much overdrawn. There is no founda- 
tion for it with regard to this sec- 
tion of Members of the House. Take 
our action with regard to this first Rule 
—we have only moved up to the present 
time 16 Amendments, of which only 14 
have been taken to a Division, and I 
say that in providing safeguards against 
such action as that, you practically pro- 
vide safeguards against dangers which 
have no existence. I believe the Go- 
vernment will some day bitterly regret 
the course which they are taking. In 
their eagerness to obtain the means of 
excluding bond fide discussion on their 
contemplated Irish Coercion Bill, they 
are fashioning a weapon which, although 
it will strike down innocent Amendments, 
cannot possibly forward the Business of 
the country. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
I venture to say that the speeches of the 
right hon. Gentlemen the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie) and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr. Goschen) are totally in- 
consistent. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board declares that there is no such 
power in the Rule as that against which 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) is aimed, whereas 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer says that the power 
may be made to apply; but that it 
exists theoretically in the Chair. The 
power against which my hon. Friend 
moved his Amendment does undoubtedly 
exist, and the question is whether the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend would 
have the precise effect which he himself 
desires. The right hon. Gentleman the 
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President of the Local Government 
Board is incorrect in saying that there 
is not such power in the Rule as it 
stands. The words are— 


“When the Motion ‘that the Question be 
now put,’ has been carried, and the Question 
consequent thereon has been decided, any fur- 
ther Motion may be made (the assent of the 
Chair, as aforesaid, not having been withheld) 
which may be requisite to bring to a decision 
any Question already proposed from the Chair.’ 


Now, the only two Questions which can 
be proposed at all are the Vote on the 
Paper or that a reduced sum be granted 
to Her Majesty’s Government. One of 
these Amendments being disposed of— 
the closure—the next Motion would be 
that the Main Question be put. If that 
is carried, the remainder of the Amend- 
ments are clétured, and therefore I say 
that the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea is directed at what is 
already in the Rule. I do not think 
the Amendment would necessarily have 
the effect of insuring a discussion on 
each item brought before the House or 
the Committee. The Amendment of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) is directed to 
Votes in Supply, and I need not remind 
the House of the great importance of 
considering questions of detail in Com- 
mittee, and of regarding them with 
much greater scrutiny than ordinary 
Questions in Committee, or than ordi- 
nary Questions which arise on measures 
in other stages. Questions in Committee 
of Supply really constitute the only ne- 
cessary Business of Parliament. After 
voting Supply, the Government may 
close up the Parliament, or rather post- 
pone its sitting, and there is no law to 
compel them to bring forward legisla- 
tion, which is only a secondary concern. 
Everyone knows that the country could 
get on very well without legislation. 
Questions brought forward in Com- 
mittee, and questions brought forward 
at other times, stand on totally different 
grounds, and this is the reason why the 
consideration of details in Committee of 
Supply should be more carefully guarded 
than the consideration of the ordinary 
stages of Bills. That isthe reason why I 
am anxious to safeguard our proceedings 
in Committee of Supply against unfair 
application of the Cloture Rule. If the 
Rule is allowed to stand as it is proposed, 
a Government will be able, practically, 
to close the discussion upon the Esti- 
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mates, and press forward enormous Votes 
hurriedly, and without giving time for 
discussion. On this very point Ministers 
display a most astonishing inconsistency, 
because this was a point they insisted 
upon in 1882 with great vehemence and 
skill; and I have no doubt that if hon. 
Gentlemen opposite happened to sit in 
Opposition, they would hold similar 
views to mine to-night. It is merely 
because hon. Members opposite sit where 
they do, and consider themselves bound 
to bring forward some measure to faci- 
litate the progress of Business, that they 
consider they ought to adopt the line of 
action of the Government of 1882. I 
would point out that it is impossible in 
Committee to bring forward an Amend- 
ment similar to one which has been al- 
ready disposed of. There is no inherent 
right of moving an interminable number 
of Amendments in Committee. The 
Chairman already possesses power to 
limit the number of Amendments pro- 
posed, and he can rule out Amendments 
which he considers frivolous. I submit, 
therefore, that if a Member were to 
come forward and put down an enormous 
number of Amendments toa single Vote 
—say, 100 or 130—probably more than 
half, or even four-fifths, of those Amend- 
ments would be ruled out of Order, as 
clashing with each other. ‘lherefore, to 
talk about the possibility of an hon. 
Member putting down an enormous 
number of Amendments is simply beg- 
ging the question. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General (Mr. 
Raikes) is a high authority on Pro- 
cedure, having filled the position of 
Chairman of Ways and Means for many 
years, and he must know that we are 
right on the present occasion. He must 
acknowledge to himself that he is en- 
deavouring to evade the issue hy imagin- 
ing a state of facts which cannot arise. 
The fact of his assuming that an enor- 
mous number of Amendments will be 
put down in Committee is the clearest 
— proof that we are right and that 

eis wrong. We know that the Govern- 
ment voted over £4,600,000 last night in 
the course of avery few minutes; and. asa 
matter of fact, it is very seldom that we 
have protracted discussions in Committee 
of Supply. During the whole time I 
have been here, I remember very few 
occasions on which such a thing has 
happened. I do, however, remember 
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taking place upon a small item, at the 
instance, I believe, of the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill). The question 
raised was with reference to the execu- 
tion of a certain Egyptian, accused of 
incendiarism in Alexandria. The life 
of this man depended upon the decision 
of the Committee, and the question was 
a critical one, inasmuch as the execution 
was fixed to take place within 24 hours 
of the night on which the discussion oc- 
curred. The debate was continued for 
a considerable time, although without 
particular advantage to the person prin- 
cipally interested. There may be occa- 
sions in the future, however, when the 
extension of debates on similar ques- 
tions would be attended with different 
results, and we have here a clear reason 
why debates of this kind should not be 
unduly restricted. No doubt it is to the 
interest of the Government to limit dis- 
cussions in Committee of Supply. Every 
Government is anxious to do that; but we 
recognize the fact that the Opposition 
has certain rights, and thatif we allowa 
Government to get Votes too easily, 
once they get the money they will do as 
they like, and care nothing for what we 
may say. It is because we claim our 
right to discuss Votes in Committee of 
Supply with full freedom—although we 
do not wish to exercise that right to any 
excess—that we shall vote for the 
Amendment. It will not secure us the 
full measure of freedom that we desire ; 
but it will, no doubt, have some effect 
in that direction. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): I labour under some diffi- 
culty as I have not heard the speech in 
which the Amendment now before the 
House was proposed, nor the arguments 
of the Government in opposition to the 
Amendment—although these latter have 
been represented to meas meagre enough. 
I find in this Amendment one word which 
is objectionable— namely, the word 
“Notice” of Amendment. Speaking 
with very little knowledge of Parliamen- 
tary practice, I may say I think that 
“Notice” means “put down in the 
ordinary way.” To my mind, Amend- 
ments of very far-reaching consequence 
have frequently been proposed to this 
House without Notice. If the hon. 
Member had eliminated the word 
‘‘Notice ”’ from the Amendment, it would 


on one occasion a protracted debate | have been possible for me to have given 
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his proposal a more thorough support. 
I do com suppose the hon. Member 
attaches much importance to the word, 
his desire being to prevent Amendments 
being disposed of in a blind and informal 
manner. To show the necessity of this 
Amendment, I would ask the House to 
consider what the effect of the Rule as it 
is proposed might be in relation to the 
passing of the Vote for the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. The Main Question would 
be that a sum of £1,412,315 be voted 
for the Irish Constabulary. There are 
a number of sub-heads under this Vote. 
There is, for instance, item ‘‘ A’ which 
relates to salaries. Well, I do not 
suppose anyone in this House, Irish or 
otherwise, would ever raise the poirt 
that the salaries of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary are either inadequate or super- 
fluous. I do not remember anyone in 
this House ever saying that the Irish 
Constabulary are paid too much, nor do 
I remember any advocate of the Con- 
stabulary alleging that they are paid too 
little. During my experience here, I 
have been very intimately interested— 
at any rate as a listener—in this Vote, 
and I do not remember anyone, on either 
side of the House, ever having raised a 
point as to the salaries of the Irish Con- 
stabulary. No one can say they are 
paid too much. If we want such a 
Force, the men must be paid fair 
salaries 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to discuss the question of 
the Irish Constabulary on this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: I 
will not discuss that matter, Sir; but if 
you will allow me, I will suppose, by 
way of illustration, that the Vote relating 
to the Irish Constabulary was under 
discussion. No one would object to the 
item for salaries, but later on, under 
sub-head ‘“*R” for Transport Service, 
some hon. Member might have an im- 
portant discussion to raise, and I wish 
to know from the Government what 
opportuvity he would have of raising 
such a discussion under the Rule as it is 
proposed to pass it? One of the first 
formal items of the Vote may have been 
discussed by some English, Scotch, or 
Welsh Member, who has chosen to take 
advantage of his privilege as a Member 
of this House and as a guardian of the 
public revenues. A discussion of inordi- 
nate length may have occurred, andunder 
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such circumstances, I ask now will it be 
possible for us to reach the vital parts of 
the Vote? In referring to this particular 
Vote, Sir, I did not wish to enter into 
the merits or demerits of the Irish Con- 
stabulary Vote, or the merits or demerits 
of any of its items. I should be sorry 
to cross such an important discussion as 
the present with lengthy reference to 
any particular Vote relating to Ireland ; 
but my strongest point is this—how can 
we have any guarantee that after a 
tedious discussion upon an unimportant 
item to which the eléture has been 
applied, the points we desire to raise 
and upon which we desire to hear the 
opinion of the Committee expressed, will 
not be blotted out by the application of 
the cloture? I would ask the Chairman 
of Committees, whether it is not his 
experience that the practical discussion 
of a Vote takes place upon the sub-items? 
Last time I spoke in this House, I was 
incorrectly reported upon this very point. 
I was represented to have said that the 
clauses of the Bill are sometimes more 
important than the Bill itself. I did not 
say that ; what I said was—and I say it 
again, though it looks like a paradox— 
the discussion on a particular clause of a 
Bill may often be a more important dis- 
cussion than that on the Bill itself. In 
the same way a discussion on a sub- 
item of a Vote may frequently be of 
more importance than what is called 
“ the general discussion ” of the Vote it- 
self. I believesub-heads “‘A,”’ “*B,”’ “O,” 
of the Irish Constabulary Vote would be 
carried nem. con., and yet there are many 
subsequent items in the Vote—for in- 
stance, that of £200 for Police Escort 
and Conveyance of Children to Industrial 
Schools—upon which really important 
and serious discussions might be raised. 
I assert that more than three-fourths of 
the items in the Irish Constabulary Vote 
would be passed without demur by both 
sides of the House. Under the circum- 
stances I do not think we are going too 
far in again and again impressing on 
the Government the necessity of making 
some provision by which, though a Vote 
may be substantially given to them with- 
out discussion or demur, we should have 
some power and privilege of discus-ing 
items in which we may be especially in- 
terested. The Government so arrange 
these Votes in Committee of Supply, that 
they really get the money they require 
under the first two or three sub-heads, 
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and leave us to discuss their policy 
upon remaining items; and what we 
object to is, that in giving them the 
money, we should also give up all grasp 
and grip upon them. Ido not expect 
the Government will assent to the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend. They 
have not assented to any Amendment 
which has come from this _ side. 
[‘* Yes!” ] If anyone can show me 
the contrary, I will sit down at once. 
No doubt they did yield to the noble 
Marquess on this side (the Marquess of 
Hartington); but it strikes me that 
their’s was the sort of obedience that a 
child yields to its father. The noble 
Marquess leads in the same way that a 

erson may be said to lead by having 
hold of the rope that is attached to the 
ring that passes through the nose of a 
bull. The rope is in the hands of the 
noble Marquess; it is tied to the ring, 
and the ring is in the nose of the Go- 
vernment, and the Government must 
come whenever the noble Marquess 
pulls the rope. Why, I would ask, do 
not the Government find it worth their 
while to yield to the hon. Member for 
Swansea? The hon. Member does not 
occupy the position of the noble Mar- 
quess, or any position of authority ; but 
he presents to the House a concrete and 
substantial Amendment which, if we 
could know the real minds of right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, we should find they 
are thoroughly in harmony with. I am 
afraid that whatever I say to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will have but a very 
transitory effect upon them, and will 
ass off like water dropping from a 
duck’s back. But I would venture to 
suggest to them that they should realize 
—and I am sure they have realized it 
already—the position in which we shall 
stand, when this Rule is passed, in re- 
lation to a Vote the sub-heads of which 
may be represented by the 26 letters of 
the alphabet, if a Member can be got to 
discuss one of the least important of 
them to the pitch of weariness. A Mem- 
ber on either side of the House may be 
prompted to do that by the Government 
themselves ; for we do not know where 
their Supporters are not to be found. 
Their Supporters may be amongst hon. 
Members below the Gangway opposite, 
or amongst right hon. or hon. Members 
above the Gangway on this side of the 
House; it may be the Leader of the 
Irish Temperance Party above the Gang- 
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way on this side, or the Leader of the 
Catholic Tory Party below the Gangway 
opposite ; but, from whatever quarter it 
may proceed, they will not find it diffi- 
cult to get someone to bring about the 
application of cloture to an unimportant 
item of a Vote, and then they will be in 
a position to shut out discussion on all 
the remaining items. It must be re- 
membered that the reason why a Mem- 
ber will rise and propose that a Vote 
shall be put to the House, will be be- 
cause to his mind the subject has been 
adequately discussed, and because he 
wishes the House to pronounce upon 
that which he thinks there has been 
sufficient debate. The question is whe- 
ther hon. Members should not have pre- 
sent to their minds the interest of the 
ple who pay the taxes. One hon. 
ember may be satisfied that there has 
been sufficient debate, but we must re- 
member that it is not that one hon. 
Member whose interests are at stake. 
We must remember that we represent 
people who cannot come into this House, 
or even into Palace Yard to make a 
demonstration, in order to show you that 
they are dissatisfied with the way in 
which you are dealing with the Votes in 
Supply. We are tired of this discussion ; 
and complaints have been made that 
some hon. Members are rendering it 
wearisome. Some hon. Members op- 
osite may think that I am wearisome. 
Cries of ‘‘Hear, hear!” and counter 
cries of ‘‘No,no!”] There seems to be 
a divided opinion upon the matter. Who 
is to be the judge ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: For the second 
time, I must ask the hon. Gentleman to 
speak more relatively to the subject be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
Very well, Sir. Granted that the dis- 
cussion has taken a wearisome turn, and 
that, as the result of that weariness, the 
cloture has been applied to a discussion, 
on an early part of the Vote, although 
there may be important Amendments on 
the Paper to remaining sub-heads, it 
will be within the competence of any 
Member to rise and propose that the 
whole Vote should be put. I do not 
know that I should be in Order in 
discussing the question of the con- 
stituted authority in the House at 
the moment that that Vote would be 
put from the Chair. It must never 

e forgotten that the question is 
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to be put by the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, and it must never be forgotten 
that the Chairman of Committees is an 
official elected by the majority of the 
day, or, in other words, the Government. 
It must not be forgotten, therefore, that 
the Chairman is imbued with the spirit 
of the Government, which spirit is, to 
show as much work as possible to the 
nation. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): In supporting the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Swansea, I wish to 
say that I cannot help thinking that the 
Government have conceded something 
to the spirit of my hon. Friend’s 
Amendment. It is strange, then, that 
we cannot come to a form of words 
to carry out what the Government 
and my hon. Friend mean. What 
perplexes my hon. Friend is the 
fear lest this Rule, as it stands, will 
prevent the House from discussing the 
various items of the Votes in Committee 
of Supply. Impressed as I am with the 
importance of leaving the House entire 
power over the expenditure of the 
country, I am anxious that on this point 
there should be no doubt; and I think 
it would be wise of the Government to 
meet my hon. Friend by adopting, at 
least, a portion of his words. I think 
they would find it easy to adopt words 
which would secure that the object he 
has in view should not be misunderstood. 
I understood the right hon. Gentleman 
the head of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie) to say that the Government 
desire that there should be no misunder- 
standing with regard to this part of the 
Rule. If the Chairman has power to 
strike out all irrelevant Amendments, 
surely the Government, not desiring to 
strike out all the substantial Amend- 
ments, should have no hesitation in 
adopting words to make that perfectly 
clear. My experience in this House is 
that the House has not sufficient control 
over the expenditure of the country at 
present; and I think that any curtail- 
ment of the control they at present 
possess will be a great loss to the 
country and to the power of the House. 
The greatest function that this House 
has to fill is the guardianship of the ex- 
penditure of the country; and I, there- 
fore, think that we should have the 
greatest facility for the discussion of 
questions of finance, so that the House 
may fulfil its highest function in regard 
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to the protection of the national purse. 
My great fear in regard to the applica- 
cation of this principle of cloture is that 
it will be brought into play in Committee 
of Supply in a way that will prevent 
the House from safeguarding the ex- 
penditure of the country. We are called 
upon, at half-past 1 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, to Vote millions of money. That 
is not a proper way of doing Business ; 
and I think that, if we are to have the 
cloture applied, the House will drift 
away from that control of expenditure 
which it ought to possess. On that 
ground, I shall support the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend, and I shall do so in 
the hope that, before it is put, the Go- 
vernment will meet us, and so alter the 
Rule as to make it clear that it shall not 
be obstructive to discussion. 

Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.): There are 
one or two matters which I wish to call 
attention to in Committee of Supply; 
and one of them, I feel certain, will be 
squashed if this Rule is allowed to stand 
in its present shape—I refer to an item 
which comes on at a very strange place 
—namely, at the end of the Stationery 
Office Vote. I refer to the item for the 
translation of the Brehon Laws of Ire- 
land. Last year, I called attention to 
the matter, but the discussion of the 
Stationery Vote had gone so far, and had 
been continued to such a late hour, that I 
was precluded from bringing the subject 
forward. I feel perfectly certain that 
that item which appears in the Estimate 
under the letter ‘‘Q” at the very end of 
the Stationery Office Vote will be held 
to be a frivolous matter when it is 
reached—seeing that under the Vote, 
many matters of general importance will 
have been discussed. [I feel satisfied 
that if the attention of the Chairman is 
directed to any Amendment I may move, 
he will hold it to come under the head 
of frivolous Amendments. But the item 
is one of great interest, and has reference 
to a matter on which there is a great 
deal to be said, and on which I sincerely 
hope I shall be able to make some 
suggestions which the Government will 
be ready to accept. As I say, last year 
I had to drop the subject in Committee, 
and was obliged to refer to it on the 
Report stage. There is another matter 


in connection with the Vote—namely, 
the Royal Irish Academy—to which I 
should like to call attention; but, any 
Amendment with regard to which, I am 
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afraid, would be looked upon as frivo- | Friends are right to do what they can to 


lous, and would be shut out by some 
Cléture Motion. I mention these things 
as examples of what the House generall 
may consider small matters, but whic 
certain hon. Members may take a very 
deep interest in. I am afraid that the 
Government with the assent of the 
Chairman of Committees would be able 
to treat such discussion as frivolous. I 
believe that if the Amendment before 
the House were adopted, the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
snry would find that the efficiency of his 
Rule would remain unimpaired. What 
is the use of taking away from the 
House the privilege of discussing such 
items as I have mentioned? And yet 
you propose to leave the power of taking 
away that privilege from hon. Members 
in the hands of the Chairman. You 
leave the Chairman a discretionary 
power that under this Rule, as framed, 
you will strike this privilege out of our 
hands without power of recovery, once 
the cléture is applied. The only argu- 
ment urged by the Government against 
the Amendment was that, if it were 
adopted, every item in a vote would be 
used as a peg on which to hang an 
obstructive debate. I protest against 
that argument. The experience of the 
House is against such an assumption. 
The House has got along for a verylong 
period, indeed, without a Rule of Pro- 
cedure like this affecting Committee of 
Supply, yet, practically speaking, there 
has been no such thing as protracted dis- 
cussion on any item. Members have 
had, up to the present moment, the 
power of raising obstructive discussions 
on Votes in Supply ; how is it, then, that 
such obstructive discussion has never 
taken place? What right has the Go- 
vernment to use that argument, when the 
experience of the House is against them? 
Therefore, I say that the argument of 
the Government is a perfectly illusory 
one, and, if I may say so, amounts to an 
impertinent one. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): The 
Conservative Party have taken refuge in 
silence on this Amendment. [ ‘ Hear, 
hear!”?] They shout ‘Hear, hear!” 
and I believe that they are quite right 
in doing so. They have never been the 
advocates of economy, and have never 
tried to lower taxation. ‘« Hear, 
hear!”’} One Conservative Member 
again cries ‘‘ Hear, hear!’ He and his 
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fetter our discussion in Committee, be- 
cause, under this Rule, they will be able 
to swell the Estimates. It is true that 
Conservative Members sometimes occupy 
a great deal of time in Committee. e 
had four excellent speeches from them 
last night ; but they were not in favour 
of economy—on the contrary, every one 
of them was in favour of increasing the 
Estimates. But the object of this 
Amendment is to retain to the House 
the facilities we have for diminishing 
expenditure; and, no doubt, the Govern- 
ment, from their point of view, are right 
in not only refusing to answer our argu- 
ments, but in sitting in silence under the 
furore that reigns outside, and taking 
that which will enable them to pass over 
Amendments with a minimum of dis- 
cussion. This new Rule will give a Con- 
servative Government every opportunity 
for increasing the Expenditure of the 
country. It seems to me a remarkable 
thing that we should ba, at the present 
moment, passing a Rule to stifle discus- 
sion on the items of the Estimates, 
seeing that only six weeks ago a Conser- 
vative Chancellor of the Exchequer 
resigned his position because he con- 
sidered the Estimates were unduly 
swelled. We have it from that late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
was the only Member of the Govern- 
ment in favour of economy. Well, is it 
not strange that immediately after his 
resignation we find the Government 
proposing the cloture, and saying, when 
an Amendment is proposed, ‘‘ We will 
take very good care to limit debate on 
the Estimates?’’ Who is it who has 
brought in this Amendment? It is not 
one of the Irish Members. Had it 
been an Irish Member, you would have 
said we bring it in because we want to 
obstruct. Who has ever accused the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
of obstructing? He has always been a 
great authority on the Rules of the 
House, and has sat here patiently, Ses- 
sion after Session, doing his best in 
Committee of Supply to keep down the 
Expenditure of the country. I do not 
think any Conservative Member can say 
the same. The hon. Member has had 
a seat here for a very long time, and 
has made the best use of it, and I 
defy the Conservative Party to point out 
on their side of the House any Member 
who has attended so constantly, and 
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whose opinion deserves so much con- 
sideration as that of my hon. Friend. 
Then, I think the Government choose a 
very singular day for the refusal of our 
appeal. We voted yesterday no less a 
sum than £4,000,000, and yet they are 
going to pass a Rule which will prevent 
us from discussing the items of Votes in 
Supply. No doubt it would be well to 
limit discussion upon many Votes—say, 
to two or three minutes, just to enable 

uestions to be asked and answers to be 
returned by the Government. I approve 
of the limitation of speeches; but, at 
the same time, I think you ought never 
to stop the question in Supply—you 
ought never to stop any discussion upon 
any particular item. I admit that it is 
quite possible to call attention to any 
matter on Report; but I am persuaded 
that if we are clétured in Committee, 
we shall be clétured on the Report 
stage next day. It is a most dan- 
gerous and novel principle to introduce 
into the proceedings of the House 
of Commons, that a Minister can 
rise in his place, and after there has 
been debate, say, upon an item of 
£50,000, insist upon £1,000,000 or 
£2,000,000 sterling being voted without 
any discussion whatsoever. By the adop- 
tion of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Swansea we shall be saved 
from thatdanger. I have known a great 
deal of difficulty in getting Supply ; but 
I never knew the Committee to discuss a 
Vote item by item. Personally, I am of 
opinion that we do not pay sufficient 
attention to the Estimates. Instead of 
spending too much time in Committee of 
Supply we do not spend enough time. 
By the rejectien of this Amendment the 
Government take upon themselves the 
entire responsibility for the Estimates. 
The Estimates are never impeached ; 
but the Government are now taking 
power to shut the mouths of Members, 
and in doing so it seems to me they are 
incurring a responsibility which no Mi- 
nisters have ever ventured to undertake 
in the previous history of England. 

Mr. DEASY (Mayo, W.): It seems 
to me, Mr. Speaker, that we really do 
not know where we are. We have had 
most conflicting opinions from right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite regarding this 
Amendment, and, therefore, it is not 
uareasonable that we should now ask 
for some authoritative expression of 
opinion on behalf of the Government 
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upon this question. Now, it is quite 
true that, upon occasions, certain con- 
tentious Votes have been discussed at 
some length; but I am not aware of a 
single instance in which an obstructive 
Motion has been put down to the Esti- 
mates. Asarule, there are not more 
than three or four, or half-a-dozen, 
items in an Estimate which are con- 
tested, and yet hon. Members tell us 
that it is because it is quite possible to 
have 120 or 130, or even 300, obstruc- 
tive Motions on one Estimate, that this 
Rule is considered necessary by the Go- 
vernment, in order to enable them to 
carry on the Business of the country. 
Now, desirous as hon. Members may 
have been in past times to retard the 
progress of Business in this House, I do 
not know a single instance where Mem- 
bers have put down any large number 
of Motions against any item in the Esti- 
mates with a view to Obstruction. But, 
after all, if we are not to be permitted 
to have the privilege we now enjoy, of 
discussing each item in itself, there is 
nothing to prevent Ministers moving 
Votes in a few general phrases. It isa 
most convenient plan, and it would have 
the effect of effectually preventing an 
answer being given by the Treasury 
Bench to any question to which they 
are disinclined to give an answer. 
Now, inasmuch as for the last six years 
there has been nothing in the shape of 
Obstruction directed at the Estimates, I 
fail to see on what ground the Govern- 
ment propose to carry this Rule into 
operation. This portion of the Rule 
does not merely provide for the cléture ; 
but it puts an end altogether to the dis- 
cussion in the House of grievances. It 
also puts an end to the privileges of pri- 
vate Members, because, judging from 
the manner in which the Government 
has been acting of late, it is perfectly 
evident that private Members will not 
have an opportunity of moving Motions 
they have given Notice of for Tuesdays 
and Fridays, or for Wednesdays. I, as 
an Irish Member, must protest against 
this curtailment of the rights and privi- 
leges of Members. Had we, the Irish 
Members, not had an opportunity of ex- 
posing many grievances during the last 
five years, I feel certain that we should 
not have been able to have brought 
about so salutary a change in the public 

inion of this country in regard to Irish 
affairs as that which has taken place. 
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Nor would we have been able to induce 
the Government to make alterations of 
considerable importance in the adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland. There are 
many other questions which we have 
still to bring forward; but I am afraid 
this Rule will be put into operation 
much more frequently against Irish 
Members than against any other Mem- 
bers of the House. I am afraid the 
Government will use the powers which 
Parliament is now about to give them, 
for the purpose of suppressing the voice 
of the Trish Representatives, and it is 
mainly for this reason that I take excep- 
tion to the Rule and support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn). 

Mr. J. O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.): I 
cannot congratulate the Government on 
its obstinacy in declining to accept any 
Amendment that comes from this side of 
the House, except it proceeds from the 
noble Marquess the Member for Rossen- 
dale (the Marquess of Hartington), who, 
with perhaps some questionable taste, 
sits on the Front Bench above the 
Gangway. I consider that this Rule 
will have a disastrous effect upun all 
future legislation; and I cannot but 
regret the adoption of such a Rule as 
this, if, as we fear, the effect of it will 
be that a vote is to be taken after a 
discussion upon the first item upon the 
whole Vote. Now, let me give one or 
two instances of the ill-effect this Rule 
will have. If this Rule had been in 
operation last year, one or two very im- 
portant changes would have been pre- 
vented on one Vote. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton (Mr. La- 
bouchere) brought under the notice of 
the Committee the state of things that 
existed in regard to the equipment of 
the Army in Egypt—a state of things 
which was a disgrace to the country and 
dangerous to the men engaged in carry- 
ing on the military operations in Egypt. 
It will be remembered that my hon. 
Friend brought under the notice of the 
Committee the fact that the harness and 
saddlery and other portions of the equip- 
ment were absolutely rotten and totally 
unserviceable. The exposure resulted 
in an inquiry, and in this terrible and 
disgraceful state of things being recti- 
fied. Now, during the discussion on 
the question of Army clothing, I brought 
forward the fact that a certain firm in 
Ireland did not get its due share of the 
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work that was put out to contract; but 
I was met with a blank refusal by the 
Government. I was driven to a Division, 
and though I was ignominiously de- 
feated, so impressed were the Govern- 
ment with the statements that were 
made on behalf of the Limerick Factory 
that, in the course of a few days or 
weeks, they entered into negotiations 
with the managers of that establish- 
ment, and a contract was given that 
was most beneficial to the people of the 
locality, and certainly most advan- 
tageous to the Public Service at large. 
Now, if this Rule had been in force, it 
would have been impossible for my hon, 
Friend the Member for Northampton to 
have brought these matters before the 
attention of the Government. What is 
desired is that we should have, in black 
and white, what really is the position, 
We have at present the word of the Go- 
vernment, through the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), that this 
Rule will not be put in force. I am not 
inclined to put my trust in any Govern- 
ment. Members on this side of the 
House have been so often misled, if not 
deceived, by the Government that I de- 
cline to place reliance in any Govern- 
ment whatever. It is quite clear that 
if the Rules of the House provide cer- 
tain procedure, any assurances of right 
hon. Gentlemen, in a direction contrary 
to the spirit of the Rules, is of no value 
whatever. I hold that, as the Rule 
stands at present, it is very vague, and 
that we are entitled to ask that the 
Rules of this House shall be made as 

lain as the most ordinary understand- 
ing can comprehend. It is at present 
in the power of the Government and 
the Speaker to shut off all discussions 
upon various items that may be put for- 
ward in Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Ordsr, order! The 
hon. Gentleman has not yet spoken at 
all relevantly to the subject before the 
House. I must warn him to be more 
relevant. 

Mr. J. O’;CONNOR: I bow to your 
ruling, Mr. Speaker; but I thought I 
would be in Order in referring to its 
being made clear to the Committee—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is confusing between the items of a Vote 
and the clauses of a Bill. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: Well, Mr. 
Speaker, I support the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
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Dillwyn), because I believe it to be 
necessary that this House, and the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, shall have 
ample opportunity for the discussion of 
every item that comes before them. I 
have taken some part in the discussion 
of items in reference to the Army 
and Navy Estimates, and grievances I 
have brought forward still remain un- 
redressed; and it is my intention to 
bring them forward again when an op- 

ortunity presents itself. If this Rule 
Be passed in its grant state, I fear 
greatly that I shall be precluded from 
the privilege and the right we have 
hitherto enjoyed of discussing these 
items and bringing forward grievances. 
For these reasons, I appeal to the Go- 
vernment to reconsider their determina- 
tion—their obstinate determination—to 
reject, not only the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Swansea, but every 
Amendment that comes from this side 
of the House. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): This discussion has certainly 
not tended to encourage the hope that 
any Amendment, however well grounded, 
is likely to be received with even reason- 
able favour by any Gentleman sitting on 
the other side of the House. Now, if I 
were a Supporter of the Government, 
instead of an opponent, I should cer- 
tainly be disposed strongly to urge upon 
the Government to reconsider their de- 
cision in regard to this particular Amend- 
ment. I am afraid many hon. Gentle- 
men opposite do not realize the practical 
effect of this Rule, if this Amendment, or 
something like it, be not accepted. The 
Rule would not work very much mis- 
chief if each particular Vote related 
exclusively to one subject only; but 
such is not the case. The majority of 
the Votes submitted to the House and 
to Committee of Supply include a great 
variety of matters under one head. Take, 
for instance, the Home Office Vote ; you 
will find in that a considerable number 
of different services, with regard to each 
one of which a Member of the House 
might reasonably be expected, when in 
Committee of Supply, to offer substan- 
tial observations likely to prove of use 
in the administration of the Home Office. 
The same is the case with the Vote for 
the Local Government Board and the 
Board of Trade. Now, if the closure 
were put in force upon the first item of 
the Vote, the result would be that all 
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Amendments relating to subsequent 
items would be summarily excluded. 
I do not believe that the Government 
can intend anything of the kind; but I 
am perfectly certain of this, that when 
closure is in the air, when hon. Gentle- 
men who sit below the Gangway oppo- 
site, and are not vested with responsi- 
bility, become restive, it will be difficult 
for the Government to resist the clamour 
for the closure. A few nights ago, when 
the Supplementary Army Estimates were 
in Committee, the first item related to the 
contribution paid on account of Army 
Services by Egypt, the next item re- 
lated to the Commissariat Staff, the 
third item related to the manufacture 
and custody of Stores, and the last item 
related to the Special Grant of £110,000 
to an inventor on account of the marine 
torpedo. Each of these particular items 
was a fair subject for separate discus- 
sion in the House; but if this Rule, 
without such an Amendment as is now 
moved, had been in force, the result 
would have been that, after a discus- 
sion, more or less prolonged, upon the 
question of the contribution of Egypt to 
the Military Expenditure of this coun- 
try, your questions relating to the manu- 
facture or custody of stores, to the Com- 
missariat Staff, and to the remuneration 
of an inventor for a real or a pretended 
discovery or patent, would have been 
summarily ruled out. That is a possi- 
bility against which this House ought 
carefully to guard. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I 
should like to point out, in the first 
place, that the House will be acting 
unwisely and unreasonably if it rejects 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn). The House 
has already accepted the spirit of this 
Amendment, so far as the clauses of a 
Bill are concerned, and there is no con- 
ceivable reason why it should not be 
accepted in the case of Votes in Com- 
mittee of Supply. The importance of 
the discussions which take place in 
Committee of Supply cannot be over- 
estimated. It is within the recollection 
of every Member of the House that Her 
Majesty’s Government recently suffered 
a very severe loss, owing to the fact that 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
found it inconsistent with his sense of 
duty to retain his Office as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when extravagant do- 
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mands were being made by the Govern- 
ment for money. In spite of the outcry 
which has been raised in the country, 
we know that last night, so far from 
the Committee being desirous unrea- 
sonably to protract debate, it voted 
£4,500,000 in one half-hour. It has 
been pointed out, in opposition to the 
Amendment, that it would be possible 
to raise a discussion upon every item in 
the Vote. Now, in the case of one of 
the Votes passed last night, there were 
no less than seven Sng of items, and, 
if you divide the Vote into sub-heads, 
you will find that there are, instead of 
200 or 250 items, only 25 sub-heads, 
each of which makes provision, on an 
average, for £100,000. Now, I intend 
to propose an Amendment upon the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Dillwyn) which will enable any person 
to move the closure to each sub-head, 
and in doing so, I need not point out 
that the different items of the Army and 
Navy Votes and other Votes are very 
clearly set out under separate sub-heads. 
My proposition will necessitate the ap- 
plication of a separate closure to each 
sub-head of a Vote, and I hope the Go- 
vernment will see their way to accept it. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 


To leave out from the word ‘ consideration,” 
to the end of the Amendment, in order to add 
the words “it shall not be competent for a 
Member to make any Motion to bring to a de- 
cision any Question already proposed from the 
Chair for the granting a whole Vote, in case 
any Member proposes to move the reduction of 
the Vote by omitting or reducing a sub-head 
thereof, the omission or reduction of which has 
not been previously moved.’’—(Mr, Chance.) 

Question pro osed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
said proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I do not think there is very much differ- 
ence between the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn) and that of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Chance). If the Government will con- 
sent to one they will consent to the 
other. The difficulty which really leads 
to more prolonged discussion than we 
desire on this side of the House is that 
the Government never seem to know 
their minds. They have brought in a 
Rule, and they do not seem to under- 
stand what it means; there is no con- 
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sensus of opinion among them. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie) argued that the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Swansea was 
not necessary, because every guarantee 
contained in it was already contained in 
the Rule. That view was also taken by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen), and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General (Mr. Raikes), speaking 
with the authority of an ex-Chairman 
of Committees, said that he was going 
to vote against the Amendment because 
it introduced something which was not 
in the Rule. Surely, therefore, before 
we go much further we ought to have a 
distinct explanation from the Govern- 
ment as to which of these views is ad- 
hered to by the Government. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary (Mr. Matthews) has just en- 
tered the House; surely he will be able 
to speak with authority for all his Col- 
leagues upon that Bench. I, for my 
part, think that the Postmaster General 
was entirely right. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Swansea evidently thinks 
so, too, because he has moved this 
Amendment. §&o far as I can see, if the 
Rule passes without this Amendment, 
the Chairman of Committees will always 
have it it in his power, if he sees fit, to 
say there has been sufficient discussion 
upon the whole Vote under discussion; 
and, whether there be an Amendment 
upon items which have not been under 
discussion or not, he, and the majority 
of the House, may insist upon a Divi- 
sion upon the whole Estimate. It is said 
that there may be obstructive Amend- 
ments. I believe there can be no ob- 
structive Amendment having for its 
object the reduction of the Estimates ; 
I believe that every proposal to reduce 
the Estimates is invariably right. I 
have always voted for reduction. This 
Government came in with great profes- 
sions of retrenchment; but, after all, we 
know that it is a Government of classes, 
and we know that a Conservative Go- 
vernment only exists by expenditure of 
money among the classes, Allusion has 
been made already to-night to what has 
taken place on the Estimates. I have 
never obstructed on the Estimates; but 
I have moved frequent reductions in 
divers parts of the Estimates. What 
was the case with the Estimates of last 
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ear? They were hurried through the 
House, and we, on these Benches, were 
told, even if we devoted five minutes to 
discussion, that we were obstructing, 
and that hon. Gentleman wanted to get 
away to their shooting. The truth is 
that the Estimates have gone through 
far too speedily already, and I trust 
there will not be the same speed with 
regard to the rest of them. We do not 
admit that this Amendment is surplus- 
age, as the Government contend, and I 
shall support, together with my hon. 
Friend, the Amendment before the 
House. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz) (Lincoln- 
shire, Horncastle): What the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. La- 
bouchere) has said is only a repetition 
of the argument used in support of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), and which, with 
painful iteration, has been put forward 
over and over again during the evening. 
This, I think, is an instance of the in- 
genious mode of discussion by which the 
time of the House is wasted. The ob- 
ject of the Amendment is to provide for 
the discussion of every item of a Vote. 
The Government believe that ample 
protection is provided for every Member 
who desires to move substantial Amend- 
ments to the Vote, and if they are bond 
fide, that the wisdom of the Chair will not 
shut out any substantial Amendment 
which would remain to be discussed. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : If the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War thinks he has reason to 
complain that this discussion has been 
unduly prolonged, I must say that he 
has taken very good care not to submit 
peweneny to the unpleasant task of 
istening. I have been in the House 
during the greater part of the evening, 
and I perfectly agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman that there has been consider- 
able reiteration of argument on this 
Amendment. But the reason of that 
has been that on this particular point 
we have not been able to ascertain what 
the Government actually mean. I listened 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General (Mr. Raikes) with the 
respect due to the Office which he held 
in a former Parliament, and I think he 
was entirely wrong in his contention. I 
listened also to the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Tonos Government 
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Board (Mr. Ritchie), and I admit that 
he was more nearly right than the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
in the construction which he put upon 
the clause. The view of the former right 
hon. Gentleman was that in the Rule 
there is ample protection for discussion 
by the Opposition of every item on the 
Estimates. If I held that view I should 
be content. But I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to consider a point which, I 
believe, has not yet been raised in the 
discussion. I very much regret, Mr. 
Speaker, that you are permitted to in- 
terfere in this matter at all; but if you 
are to do so the House has defined 
exactly when you are to interfere; and 
although personally I object to what has 
been laid down in that respect, yet in the 
interest of the House I am willing to 
submit toit. But I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to consider with me what the 
clause contains. 4 there is a Vote 
under discussion; the Vote contains a 
number of items ; upon item number one 
say there is an obstructive discussion, 
and at last the Leader of the House in- 
terferes and secures the consent of the 
Chairman to the Motion for the Closure 
and the discussion is forthwith closed— 
what follows? According to the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board you can pro- 
ceed to discuss the next item unless the 
Leader of the House chooses to call for 
the closure. That, Sir, is going a step 
further than we have already gone, and 
I say that in this way all subsequent 
Amendments can be shut out. I submit 
that this is going too far. I suggest to 
the right hon. Gentleman tho Leader of 
the House that, having met the objec- 
tions taken on this side of the House, 
to the extent of giving power to the 
Speaker to put the Amendment to part 
of a clause to enable the rest to be 
discussed, the Government should allow 
similar words to be inserted in the Rule 
with regard to Committee of Supply— 
that the Chairman should be permitted 
to put certain items of the Vote, and 
that we may be then at liberty to pro- 
ceed with the discussion of other items 
without the threat of the closure being 
held over us. I wish to press it again 
on the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury that we want to 
be delivered from the fear that we may 
not have the fullest liberty to discuss 
every item without the leave of the 
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Chair. We do not, as Members of 
Parliament, wish to have to submit to 
the Chair; and of course, in saying 
that, I trust that you, Mr. Speaker, 
and the House will understand the 
sense in which I make the remark—we 
desire to have absolute freedom of dis- 
cussion. I submit that the effect of the 
Rule is that because A has obstructed 
on the first item, I, B, am only to be 
allowed to discuss a second Amendment 
if the Chairman and the Government 
think fit. Sir, I have a higher right 
than that. I have the right of a Mem- 
ber of Parliament sent here by his con- 
stituents to speak on all questions, and 
it is my intention to do my best to pre- 
serve that right, particularly where the 
money of the taxpayer is concerned. I 
submit that if the right hon. Gentleman 
will apply to Votes in Supply the same 
principle which he has applied to Bills 
in Committee, he will meet the objec- 
tions of hon. Members on this side of 
the House. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rar TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrz) (Strand, 
Westminster): I must, in reply to the 
hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey) point out that the provision 
he suggests appears to me unknown 
in connection with Committee of Sup- 
ply, and, as I honestly believe, abso- 
utely unnecessary. The hon. Gentle- 
man has laid great stress on his duty as 
a Member of the Committee of Supply 
to discuss any item which he thinks it 
desirable to discuss. I say, Sir, that it 
is the right and the duty of hon. Mem- 
bers in Supply to make their voice heard 
at any time for the protection of the 
ogee of the taxpayers; but does the 
on. Gentleman really believe that that 
unlimited liberty of speech which he 
desires to preserve is the best method 
of discharging the duty of a Member of 
the Committee of Supply? I do not 
think it is. The hon. Seadonen admits 
that there has been considerable ob- 
struction in Committee of Supply; he 
admits that obstruction is ponitle, and 
I say that this Rule is directed against 
that obstruction, and is so directed in 
order that the rights of Members in 
Committee of Supply may be secured. 
I say again that the hon. Gentleman is 
hardly doing justice to the majority of 
this House, and the responsible Mem- 
ber who may move that the Original 
Question be now put, or to the respon- 
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sibility which rests on the Chairman of 
Ways and Means, if he supposes that it 
is possible that a substantive Motion 
which ought to be discussed in Com- 
mittee of Supply can be passed over and 
shut out by the united action of a Mi- 
nister who may move, a majority who 
may support, and a Chairman who may 
— an ry on mt closure of debate. 
repeat that I regret beyond anything 
I can express the necessity of limiting 
discussion even upon trivial Amend- 
ments with the view of protecting dis- 
cussion on Amendments of importance. 
I know of no method by which we can 
secure that proper discussion so com- 
pletely as to make it the duty and 
responsibility of the Chair to see that 
there is no abuse of the Rules of the 
House, and that no right of the mino- 
rity is left unregarded. For that reason 
Iam unable to accept the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman, and I believe 
that in resisting it we shall be securing 
to this House the just and proper con- 
trol in Committee of Supply which, 
without some such regulation as we pro- 
pose, would be found to be impossible. 
Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): My advocacy of this Amend- 
ment is grounded upon the rights of the 
taxpayers of the country, and not on the 
rights of hon. Members of this House. 
We claim that the finances of this 
country are subjected to the control of 
the House of Commons, and that this 
House shall be allowed to exercise that 
control. That is our proposition. The 
right hon. Gentleman is always speaking 
about the rights of Members of Parlia- 
ment in this matter; but it is the rights 
of the taxpayers that we are contending 
for. I wish to put a Question to the 
Government in reference to the Esti- 
mates. You set forth in them the salary 
of the lowest official in the country and 
the salary of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, the Lord Chancellor, Secretaries 
of State, and the porter who carries the 
messages of the charwoman who lights 
the fires in the morning; and that is 
ee right, because it is a Constitutional 
ule that not one penny shall be spent 
without it is open to the criticism of 
Members of Parliament. But the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury has set forth a new Rule, that 
the money of the country shall be spent 
without that criticism if the majority in 
a discussion declare that it shall not 
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take place. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Postmaster General quoted a saying 
of Lord Beaconsfield, that two deter- 
mined men could overturn the Consti- 
tution of the country if they had Supply 
in their hands; but we have here the 
proposal that a Minister shall take 
from the House of Commons the an- 
cient right of criticizing Votes in 
Supply. I say that that is the funda- 
mental right of the House of Commons; 
and to say that it shall be dependent 
on the caprice of any Minister, or any 
Member of a Section of the House, is a 
most revolutionary proposition. I main- 
tain, Sir, that under this Rule the Chair- 
man of Committees is the creature of the 
majority of this House, and that nothing 
which you can do by means of a Rule 
like this will make him anything but a 
creature of the majority of the House. 
Suppose that Vote 24 for Diplomatic 
Buildings is the subject of discussion in 
Committee of Supply. I find there are 
21 sub-heads, and that these relate to 
buildings in various parts of the world. 
Under the Rule as it stands, if a Mem- 
ber wants to make a long speech on one 
of the items—relating, say, to a building 
in Africa—he would have it in his power 
to shut out discussion on all the other 
buildings. The right hon. Gentleman 
says we must have some power to curtail 
obstructive discussion. I say you have 
better means in your power than what 
we find here. I maintain that you have 
full power to put down obstructive dis- 
cussion in Committee, and the right 
hon. Gentleman probably forgets that, 
even if the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend were passed, the power of the 
closure would still exist. My hon. 
Friend does not want to prevent you 
from etopping obstructive discussion on 
Sub-head A; he wants to prevent you 
from stopping discussion on all the rest 
of the sub-heads in the Vote. That is 
his contention, and I hope my hon. 
Friend will go to a Division, in which 
case I shall certainly follow him into 
the Lobby. 

Mx. O’DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): I 
wish to point out that we are endea- 
vouring to induce the Government to 
introduce into the first part of the second 
clause of the first Rule the words which 
the House has already accepted at the 
suggestion of the noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
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Hartington). I think the Government 
would do well by accepting the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn) to introduce into the Rule, 
with reference to Supply, that very im- 
portant principle which the noble Mar- 
quess put forward with regard to Bills 
in Committee. I wish to put it to hon. 
Members whether they really under- 
stand on what question they went into 
the Lobby on the occasion referred to, 
and to suggest that they will be stultify- 
ing themselves in the vote they are 
about to give if they do not support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Swansea. I do think that the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, in replying to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland (Mr. Sturey), ought 
to have said that he had accepted the 
Amendment of the noble Marquess, and 
that he would carry the principle out 
logically tothe end. Ifit were impor- 
tant to apply that principle in the case 
of the clauses of a Bill, it is more im- 
portant to apply it in the cases of Votes 
in Committee of Supply. But the Go- 
vernment have refused to do so, and the 
result is that there will be no Proviso or 
means, in the second part of the first 
Rule, by which you can save yourselves 
from rushing through an entire Vote, 
even if the Committee wish to discuss 
the subsequent items. I ask the House 
to be consistent, and accept the principle 
of the Amendment of my hon. Friend. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Question put, 

“That the words ‘ Provided always, That, 
in Committee of Supply, when a Vote is under 
consideration, and to the particular items of 
which more than one Notice of Amendment has 
been given, if, after discussion on one of such 
items, the Rule for closing that discussion is 
put in force, the fact of its adoption shall not 
be held to apply to Amendments to the other 
sub-items of that Vote,’ be there inserted.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 130; Noes 
216: Majority 86.—(Div. List, No. 63.) 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): The 
Amendment I have given Notice of is 
a simple one. Although hon. Members 
here are some of them extremely well 
acquainted with the Rules, I have always 
found that there are many Members who, 
notwithstanding that they can make able 
speeches, cannot tell the difference be- 
tween Monday and Tuesday and Thurs- 
day and Friday. It takes six or seven 
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years before a Member can tell the day 
of the week—I mean before he knows 
the difference between the class of Busi- 
ness taken on different days of the week. 
Of course, Mondays and Thursdays be- 
long absolutely to the Government. I 
do not wish to deal with those days. 
Friday is a kind of half-and-half day. 
It belongs nominally to the Government ; 
but the practice has been for private 
Members to take possession of it, to a 
certain extent, by putting down Motions 
on going into Committee of Supply. I 
do not wish to touch Fridays, but I limit 
my Amendment to Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days. On Wednesdays private Members 
bring in their Bills, and I think we ought 
to be very jealous of our privilege. I 
should like to point out to the House 
how totally unnecessary it is to have the 
cléture on Wednesdays, because we 
already have it by the fact of the clock 
arriving at 6.45 p.m. The cléture pro- 
posed might be used injuriously by the 
majority inst the minority, as it 
would enable them to cléture Bills be- 
fore they had been adequately discussed, 
in order to enable them to proceed with 
other measures in which they were in- 
terested, but for which they had failed 
to get priority on the Paper. I think 
such a course would be an unjust inter- 
ference with the rights of private Mem- 
bers, and I hold that the first Bill should 
continue to have the priority which it 
has always been understood to possess. 
I should not object to the adoption of 
some new system by which a selection of 
Bills might be made for Wednesdays, 
but I think it unfair that the power of 
selection should be given to the majority 
by this Cléture Resolution. With re- 
gard to Tuesdays, our procedure differs 
on that day from our procedure on Wed- 
nesdays. Tuesday is the only day pri- 
vate Members can get for the moving of 
substantive Resolutions. On Friday 
only one substantive Motion can be 
moved; but on Tuesdays several Mem- 
bers may put down Motions, and may 
take Divisions on them. Many impor- 
tant measures have been brought for- 
ward in this way on Tuesdays by private 
Members, and long debates have ensued, 
which have served to enlighten the 
country, and prepare it for the ulti- 
mate adoption of the proposed reforms. 
Now, if the cléture is carried as at 
present proposed, the objection which I 
pointed out with regard to the course 
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of Business on Wednesdays will apply, 
because the Government will select, b 
the process of cléture, that subject which 
they wish to have debated. They will 
be able to cléture Resolutions number 1 
and 2, in order to bring on number 3, 
which may be of very little public im- 

rtance. I think that the Government, 

y proposing to deprive private Mem- 
bers of the control of one day in the 
week, are not only doing something 
very unnecessary, but something very 
dangerous, because they are depriving 
the majority of their rights—because 
they themselves are really the Represen- 
tatives of a minority. Owing to the 
present fortuitous state of Parties in 
the House on every subject except that 
of Ireland, they will be silencing the 
majority. By this Rule, the Govern- 
ment will have an easy method of get- 
ting rid of an awkward Resolution. No 
doubt, the Leader of an Opposition will 
always be able to get a day from the 
Government for a discussion; but there 
are always a great many questions crop- 
ping up with regard to which the Leader 
of the Opposition does not care to ask 
for a day, and which private Members 
should be allowed the opportunity of 
discussing. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of line 12, to insert the words, 
“ Provided, That no Motion for a Closure of 
the Debate may be made on a Tuesday or a 
Wednesday.’’—(Colonel Nolan.) 

Question proposed, “‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirnz) (Strand, 
Westminster): It frequently a 
that really interesting questions, which 
the House is anxious to discuss, cannot 
be reached by reason of the undue pro- 
traction of the discussion on some sub- 
ject of small interest which precedes 
them. I think that if the House is of 
opinion that the debate should be closed 
on any question under discussion, it 
should be at liberty to close it. More- 
over, of late years Governments have 
been obliged to ask for Tuesdays, and 
the effect of the Amendment will be to 
exempt those evenings from the closure 
when Government Business is under 
consideration. I do not think that the 
closure should be denied to private 
Members who have Motions and Bills 
before the House, and who may wish a 
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decision to be come to with regard to 
them. It seems to me that it would be 
fair and reasonable, and more for the 
roper conduct of Business, that the 
losure Rule should be applied univer- 


~ 
rn. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
So far as I am concerned, if the cléture 
is good for the Government, it is also 
good for private Members. The pro- 
sal of my hon. and gallant Friend the 
ember for North Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) is to exclude Tuesdays and Wed- 
nesdays from the operation of the 
cléture. He started his speech by say- 
ing that Members did not get into 
proper count of the days in the week 
until they had been six or seven years 
in Parliament. Well, he himself seems 
to have lost count, because he appears 
to have lost sight of the fact that Tues- 
days and Wednesdays are the days on 
which it would be very advantageous to 
private Members to have a guarantee 
that their Motions will not be closed by 
lapse of time. I have known cases in 
which hon. Members have spoken for a 
very long time on Wednesdays for the 
purpose of defeating a Bill. I remem- 
ber Dr. Lyons speaking for an hour and 
a-half in order to talk out the Irish 
Sunday Closing Bills. I cheered him 
ironically, and I recollect his coming 
across to me afterwards and thanking 
me very earnestly for the encourage- 
ment I had given him. If the Govern- 
ment would exclude the operation of the 
cléture on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 
whenever Government Business is set 
down for those days, I should have no 
objection ; but if it is proposed to ex- 
clude the operation of the cloture on 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays merely, when 
quam Members’ Business is before the 
ouse, I should say that we ought to 
decline to accept the proposal. I do 
not know whether my Rone and gallant 
Friend intends to force his Amendment 
to a Division. I cannot think the altera- 
tion he proposes would be a good thing 
to priyate Members. I think, on the 
contrary, it would be a disadvantage to 
them. It is said that hon. Members in 
connection with Bills that are discussed on 
Wednesdays very frequently deliver long 
andcarefully-prepared speeches. I donot 
think he can refer to the Irish Members, 
because it seems to me that we are able 
to pursue a debate at any time without 
very long notice. Ido not see any way 
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to support the Amendment of my hon. 
and gallant Friend, believing that it 
wt eut against private Members 
rather than in favour of them. 

Cotone. NOLAN: I withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The next Amend- 
ment in Order is that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Kilkenny (Mr. Chance), in 
line 13. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
I have the following Amendment on the 
Paper :—In Rule 1, line 12, after ‘‘ De- 
bate,” insert— 

‘* Provided that no Motion that the Clause or 
any portion thereof stand part of, or be added 


to, the Bill shall be made until all the Amend- 
ments of which Notice have been given have 
been disposed of.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have ruled that 
Amendment out of Order, because I 
consider the principle was contained in 
the Amendment of the noble Marquess 
the Member for Rossendale (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington). 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): In the absence 
of my hon. Friend the Member for South 
Kilkenny, I beg to move for him the 
following Amendment:—In line 13, after 
the word “ that,’’ to insert the words— 

* Questions that the Question that certain 
words of any Clause defined in the Motion 
stand part of the Clause, or that any Clause 
stand part of or be added to the Bill be now put, 
shall not be decided in the affirmative if a 
Division be taken, unless it shall appear by the 
numbers declared from the Chair that such 
Question has been supported by a number of 
Members at least twice the number of the Mem- 
bers voting against it, and that other.’’ 

The object of this Amendment is to 
provide an additional safeguard in the 
shape of a proportionate majority in the 
case of a decision come to, to apply the 
cléture to questions with reference to 
the putting of a clause, or in the case of 
an Amendment which may be moved to 
that clause. I think this is an Amend- 
ment which will commend itself to the 
sense of the House, because the whole 
tone of the discussion which has taken 
place on the question of the safeguards 
to be adopted for a close have shown 
the necessity for the adoption of some 
other and better safeguard than that 
which is provided in the Rule of the 
Government as it now stands. It will 
be in the recollection of the House that 
this question of the proportionate majo- 
rity was debated in the last Parliament 
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on the first Cléture Rule introduced by 
the Liberal Government. The Conser- 
vative Party, as a body, then took a 
very strong and decided stand upon 
that, occupying many nights with the 
discussion of the question as to whether 
a bare majority or a proportionate majo- 
rity should decide the question involved 
in the cléture. That question was de- 
cided adversely to the views of the then 
Conservative Party by a majority of 44; 
but it excited very considerable interest 
at the time, and it is possible that when 
the time comes for discussing the ques- 
tion as to whether a bare majority shall 
be maintained in reference to the whole 
operation of this Rule, or whether there 
shall be some proportionate majority, 
the Conservative Party will be again 
beaten. The question involved is one 
of a minor character, referring only to 
the application of the cléture to a clause. 
When the majority takes the very un- 
usual course of stopping discussion on a 
clause, and cutting out a number of 
Amendments, there should be a decisive 
consensus of opinion in favour of that 
step against the minority; in other 
words, that it should not be in the power 
of 200 Members, or considerably less 
than one-third of the Whole House, to 
apply the cloture to the clauses of a 
Bill. I think that this is a case on 
which the Tory Party should return to 
their old policy of insistence on the 
virtue of a proportionate majority, and 
that the Liberal Party should divert from 
the path which they originally marked 
out. Iam reminded that in 1882 we voted 
against proportionate majority and in 
favour of cléture by a bare majority. 
We had thenin view a cloture applicable 
to important Divisions like those in 
second readings and important Resolu- 
tions; we did not think it was a weapon 
which could be conveniently used in 
Committee. Besides, the old Cléture 
Rule was brought in by the then 
Government as a weapon which would 
be very rarely used; but there can be 
no doubt that this Cléture Rule will be 
frequently and indiscriminately used. 
We are therefore entitled to press very 
strongly upon the Government the 
necessity of giving the safeguard which 
my hon. Friend the Member for South 
Kilkenny (Mr. Chance) suggests. The 
adoption of this Amendment will not at 
all prejudge the question of proportion- 
ate majority lateron. Now Sir, if you 
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call to mind the many reforms which 
have been carried of late years, you 
will remember that they have not been 
adopted without considerable insistence 
in Committee. Take, for instance, the 
case of the Army Discipline Bill, or, as it 
was called, the Mutiny Bill. If the 
Government had been allowed to cloture 
the Amendments proposed in Committee 
to that Bill, I have not the slightest 
hesitation in saying that the Amend- 
ments which were entirely instrumental 
in obtaining the reform of the law com- 
prised in the abolition of flogging in the 
Army and Navy would never have been 
carried. Our Amendments in those days 
were looked upon with great repug- 
nance and impatience by the whole body 
of the Government Party. We could 
scarcely obtain leave to make ourselves 
understood by the House at large, so 
great was the impatience which was 
exhibited. Now, similar impatience 
and a similar situation will undoubtedly 
arise in future, if you leave it in the 
power of a bare and simple majority 
to rush headlong and not only stop 
discussion, but prevent discussion. 
There can be no hardship whatever in 
insisting upon proportionate majority, 
such as my Amendment requires, and I 
shall be very curious to see what the 
Conservative Party, which, in 1882, 
supported so stoutly a proposition for a 
proportionate majority in reference to 
the application of the cloture, have to 
say now, in 1887, in opposition to an 
Amendment which only provides that 
there shall be a proportionate majority 
in those cases where there is the greatest 
risk; nay more, almost absolute cer- 
tainty of an abuse of this Rule by a 
strong and excited majority. I beg to 
propose the Amendment which stands 
in the name of the hon. Member for 
South Kilkenny (Mr. Chance). 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 13, after the word “ that,’’ to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ Questions that the Question 
that certain words of any Clause defined in the 
Motion stand part of the Clause, or that any 
Clause i of or be added to the Bill be 
now put, s not be decided in the affirmative 
if a Division be taken, unless it shall appear by 
the numbers declared from the Chair that such 
Question has been supported by a number of 
Members at least twice the number of the Mem- 
bers voting against it, and that other.’’—(Mr. 
Parnell.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 


be there inserted. 
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Tae FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I understand the argu- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Par- 
nell) to be that the proceedings in Com- 
mittee require a different treatment, as 
regards closure, than the proceedings 
in the House. I am unable to accept 
the proposition of the hon. Member. 
I do not think there is anything in 
Committee on a Bill, or a Committee of 
Supply, which should induce the House 
to make a distinction as to the con- 
ditions under which the closure should 
be applied to debate in Committee, than 
to debate upon a second reading or 
Motion. I cannot help thinking the 
safeguards introduced in this Ruie are 
sufficient. I believe also that the Rule 
itself is necessary to enable the House 
to conduct its Business, and therefore I 
cannot consent to hamper its operation 
by putting into the hands of the 
minority power to prevent the House 
discharging its duties. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I re- 
gret I was not in my place to move this 
Amendment, of which I had given No- 
tice ; and I have tothank my hon. Friend 
and Leader (Mr. Parnell) for proposing 
it. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) has overlooked a very strong 
argument in favour of introducing a 
different Rule as to the necessary ma- 
jority in this case than in other cases. 
When you have a simple question of 
closure on one single point, I am en- 
titled to assume the House will be 
divided into two distinct Parties. One 
Party will be composed of such Members 
as donot desire further discussion, having 
made up their minds upon the subject 
at issue ; but when you come to the case 
of a closure, by which you will suppress 
a number of different Amendments, the 
House will assuredly be split up into 
many Parties. One Party will desire to 
get rid of one question, another Party will 
desire to shelve a second question, an- 
other Party will desire to prevent dis- 
cussion upon the third question, and so 
on, in accordance with the number of 
Amendments which are to be summarily 
suppressed by one Motion. On the other 
hand, you will find a small number of 
Gentlemen who consider there is some- 
thing in every one of the Amendments, 
and who will be unwilling to consent to 
any one of them being suppressed. This 
isan argument which cannotapply toother 
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instances of the application of the closure; 
and, therefore, there is a very distinct 
case made out for this proposition—a case 
which the right hon. Gentleman has not 
answered at all. It is intended that 40 
Members will be able to get rid of the 
opposition of 39 Members; but that if 
one Member be added to the 339, it will 
be necessary that 161 Members be added 
to the 40, before the cléture can be 
adopted. At the same time, 201 Mem- 
bers will be able to carry the cléture 
against 200. That seems to be a most 
extraordinary and illogical proposition. 
Now, my Amendment would get rid of this 
absurdity. This Amendment will also 
be more efficacious than the proposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman, especially 
in the case of small Divisions. For in- 
stance, 81 Members will be able to carry 
the cloture against 40; while, under the 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman, 
201 Members would be required to vote 
in the majority. I trust the First 
Lord of the Treasury will reconsider the 
position he has taken up in regard to 
this Amendment. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): The question of the majority, 
by which the cléture is to be put in 
force, is one of great difficulty. It was 
discussed at great length five years ago, 
and I am not at all sure that the con- 
clusion then arrived at was regarded as 
satisfactory. Such as it was, it is em- 
bodied more or less in the Rule sub- 
mitted by the First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith); but a mere glance 
at the Paper containing the Amend- 
ments will show that very conflicting 
views are entertained upon the point, not 
only by Members upon the Opposition 
Benches, but also by Members who rank 
as Supporters of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; a variety of propositions have 
been proposed, of 2 to 3, 1 to 2, 1 to 3, 
and so on. Now, it is impossible, in 
considering the question, to lose sight of 
the position the Speaker occupies in this 
matter. The old Constitutional Rule of 
this House is, that every question should 
be decided by the majority; and with 
regard to all ordinary Business, it is 
right and reasonable that the opinion of 
the majority should prevail. But the 
imposition of the closure is not an ordi- 
nary proceeding. The Government will 


probably admit that the imposition of 
the closure is an exceedingly stron 
measure, and should never be resort 
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to unless the evident sense of the House 
in a of the proceeding is clearly 
manifest. Under these circumstances, 
it appears to me that any mere propor- 
tionate majority, where the majority is 
a small one, must be unsatisfactory ; 
because the majority may be a chance 
majority, and the Speaker, recognizing 
the majority which happens for the 
moment to be before him, will give his 
consent—or rather will not withhold his 
assent—to the proposal that the closure 
should be inflicted. It may well be that, 
on many occasions, closure will be put 
in force under circumstances in which 
only a small portion of the House is 
really present. I have considered this 
question of 3 from all points of 
view in which I could regard it, and I 
am satisfied that there is no satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty, except one, 
and that is the one which is akin to the 
traditions of the House—namely, an ab- 
solute majority. I do not mean an ab- 
solute majority for the time being. 
Closure is an exceptional measure, and 
should be enforced by an exceptional 
majority; and a proper and Constitu- 
tional majority is a majority of the 
House as a whole. An absolute ma- 
jority of the House is, of course, 336 
Members; and, if we resolve upon such 
a majority, we shall relieve the Chair at 
once of all the invidious responsibility 
which is now cast upon it. You will 
free the hands of the Chair; because, in 
submitting the Question to the House, 
the Chair will know perfectly well that 
if the closure is imposed it will be im- 
wens by a majority of the entire House. 

aving regard to these considerations, 
I do not look with very great favour 
upon the precise wording of this Amend- 
ment; but, at the same time, if the 
larger proposal—and what I regard as 
the sounder and more Constitutional 
proposal—is rejected, I shall be obliged 
to go into the Lobby in support of this 
and other similar Amendments. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
The least we ought to expect is that 
when the cloture is imposed it should 
be imposed by a majority of the House 
as a whole, otherwise we have no gua- 
rantee that the House is not opposed to 
the closure. While I consider the adop- 
tion of the suggestion of my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) would be the 
best solution of the question, I think 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for South Kilkenny (Mr. 
Chance) is extremely reasonable. Of 
course, we have ceased to hope that the 
Leader of the House (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
will accept an Amendment proposed on 
this side of the House; he has steadfastly 
refused to do anything of the kind; and 
we continue to move Amendments, in 
the hope that sooner or later the House 
will be struck by the reasonableness of 
our demands, and accept our Amend- 
ments in spite of the opposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I must 
confess I am not in favour of this 
Amendment. It is proposed that when 
the cloture is applied to a clause of a 
Bill there shall be a two-to-one majo- 
rity. The cléture upon a Vote in Supply 
is, according to our own argument, much 
more important than the cléture upon a 
clause. I submit that as the House has 
let so much go by default, they should 
let the whole go by default, and let the 
Government have its way. The hon. 
Member for East ——— (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) has suggested that the cléture 
should only be applied when an abso- 
lute majority of the whole House votes 
in favour of it. I have not had very 
much experience in this House; but I 
have had a good deal of experience of 
public bodies in the North of England, 
and I never understood a majority to be 
anything but a majority of those who at 
the time being are attending to their 
business. I am surprised that the hon. 
Gentleman, who has a very logical mind, 
does not see that his proposal would be 
impracticable and un-English, if it be 
not un-Irish. Sir, I thoroughly deplore 
the necessity there is for the House to 
take these proceedings at all. [ Mfinis- 
terial cheers.| I think that if the hon. 
Gentlemen who cheer tha‘ sentiment 
had been a little wiser, if they had 
brought certain constituencies in this 
country, and certain Members, into har- 
mony in this House, there would have 
been no necessity at all to propose these 
un-English Rules. However, they have 
adopted their own course, They, who 
opposed the cléture by a bare majority 
in 1882, tell us they have now grown 
wiser. I am one of the minority who 
resisted the cloture then, and who resist 
it now, and I am only sorry we have not 
now the support of the Conservatives in 
prete this Rule being adopted. 

ut I maintain that if we are to hows 
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the cléture, let us have the cléture. The 
House has adopted the principle of a 
simple majority in the matter of second 
and third readings and in Supply, and I 
do not see how we can make an exception 
in this particular case. Therefore, if | 
there be a Division, I shall feel it my 
duty to vote, for once, with the Govern- 


ment. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): As one of 
a body of Members who are likely to 
most frequently be in a minority, I de- 
sire to give my warmest support to this 
Amendment. It is quite possible that 
if on the clauses of a Bill there were but 
two Parties in the House, it would be 
undesirable to ask that there should be 
a majority of two to one; but when 
there is a third Party in the House that 
Party has a right to see that it receives 
that protection which the much larger 
minority receives. The regular Opposi- 
tion uires no protection, as far as I 
can understand ; but the Irish minority 
is the one which we seek to defend by 
this fair and reasonable Amendment. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): 
The House must clearly understand that 
this Amendment does not extend to the 
closure discussed in the first part of the 
Rule. My hon. Friend (Mr. Parnell) 
simply asks that when the closure is 
adopted in regard to the clause of a Bill, 
there shall be two to one in favour of its 
application. The state of things under 
the Rule as it now stands reminds me of 
the new machine gun. More care is re- 
quired in using the machine gun than in 
firing the ordinary rifle, and the man in 
charge of the machine gun has to take 
all due precautions to avoid danger to 
his own friends. What my hon. Friend 
who has moved this Amendment says is, 
that when the House is in Committee on 
a Bill, when, as it were, the irregulars 
are in the field, to apply the machine 
gun suddenly and without proper pre- 
cautions, might be dangerous to one’s 
friends, whatever might be the effect 
with regard to the enemy. I think my 
hon. Friend has very fairly put the 
question to the House, and that he has 
shown that when the House is discussing 
Amendments to a Bill in Committee, 
when hon. Members are able to speak 
two or three times on the same question, 
when some hon. Gentlemen are not so 
much interested in the matter immedi- 
ately before them as jn the safety of the 
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measure to which it relates, there will 
probably be a tendency, unless some 
such safeguard as that which is now 
proposed be carried, to resort to the ap- 
plication of the cléture. My hon. Friend 
has, therefore, provided for such a con- 
tingency. My observations have merely 
been intended to convey to the House 
what it is that my hon. Friend proposes ; 
and I think that having shown what is 
his intention, and how much he narrows 
down the question, I have said sufficient 
to recommend his Amendment to the 
House. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): What I should like to see 
is, that the House should be brought 
into such a state of harmony of mind 
that there should be no necessity for us 
to divide on this question at all; but 
that, I fear, is too much to expect. I 
may say, however, that although there 


| have been a good many acceptable argu- 


ments in favour of the proposal we are 
discussing, there have been very nearly 
as many against it; but I do not mean 
to say that I have risen for the purpose 
of opposing it. What I say is, that pro- 
posals like this do not exactly express 
the ideas we desire toembody. They 
are the consequeutial and necessary sub- 
sidiary parts of what is being forced 
upon us by the action of Her Majesty's 
Government. If I were asked my 
view of the proposal submitted by my 
hon. Friend, I should say I do not agree 
with it altogether ; but looking at it as 
bearing on what the Government have 
already done, and is likely to do, I 
should say that, as one of a possible 
number of evils, we had better accept 
it. Now, what is the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend? He proposes, in Rule 
1, line 13, after the word “ that,”’ to in- 
sert the following words :— 

‘Questions that the Question that certain 
words of any Clause defined in the Motion stand 
part of the Clause, or that any Clause stand part 
of or be added to the Bill be now put, shall not 
be decided in the affirmative if a Division be 
taken, unless it shall appear by the numbers 
declared from the Chair that such Question has 
been supported by a number of Members at 
least twice the number of the Members voting 
against it.” 

What I desire to say is this—I do be- 
lieve it to be necessary that the House 
of Commons should have the same 
rivilege and power as any other 
y of Gentlemen in any other As- 
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sembly in the world possesses by in- 
herent right—the power and privilege 
of closing its own discussions when the 
majority so wish: although I do not 
know that the proposition thus put is 
very acceptable to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. Whenever the majority of this 
House desires, and there and then de- 
clares it to be desirable either for the 
ublic convenience, or, to put it at its 
owest phase, even for the convenience 
of its own Members, that a discussion 
should cease, I hold that it ought to 
be in its power to make and act on 
such declaration. But it isa far different 
thing to say, as this Amendment pro- 
poses, that when, what I may for the 
moment be allowed to describe as a 
mechanical majority of two to one shall 
declare that a discussion shall be at an 
end, the discussion shall therefore ter- 
minate. And here I want the House to 
understand what is meant by a majority 
of twoto one. In order to understand 
this, let me ask how do we stand to- 
night, or on any other occasion when 
the Government is supported by a strong 
majority for the purpose of carrying, 
not only these Rules, but anything they 
like in the shape of Procedure? They 
may, by means of a four or five-line 
Whip, or even of a twelve-line Whip, 
have prepared a majority of two to one, 
or even of three to one. Although I 
support the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend, I think it does not go far enough. 
It stops short of what I want to see in 
regard to the division of the House on 
the closure question. What I wish to 
put before the House is this—that al- 
though, at the present moment, a ma- 
jority of two to one might be got to vote 
against me, it is at the same time quite 
— that a majority of the whole 

ouse could not be got to vote against 
my hon. Friend’s Amendment. What 
we want, although the words of the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend do not 
suggest it, is, that in order to enable 
the closure to be put on any Vote in 
Committee of Supply or otherwise, there 
should bea majority of the Whole House 
in favour of the closure; and, if the 
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against that decision. The position of 
any hon. Member taking such a course 
would, I venture to say, be a very 
dangerous one. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 49; Noes 
191: Majority 142.— (Div. List, No. 
64.) 


Main Question, as amended, again 
pro ! 


Mr. GEDGE (Stockport): At this 
hour of the morning, I beg to move the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Mr. Gedge.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sarrn): In assenting 
to the Motion for the adjournment of 
the debate, I hope the House will bear 
in mind the necessity for making pro- 
gress with these Rules, and that we may 
be enabled to decide the question of the 
number requisite to apply the closure 
to-morrow. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


MOTION, 
BANKRUPTCY OFFICES (SITES) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. David Plunket, Bill for 
the acquisition of property, and the provision of 
new buildings for the Bankruptcy ns, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. David Plunket 
and Mr. Jackson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 197.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—_o — 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (RULES OF 
PROCEDURE)—RULE 1 (CLOSURE OF 
DEBATE).—RESOLUTION. 

ADJOURNED DEBATE. | THIRTEENTH NIGHT. | 

Order read, for resuming the Ad- 
journed Debate on the Main Question, 
us amended, 

“ That, after a Question has been proposed, 
a Member rising in his place may claim to 
move, ‘That the Question be now put,’ and, 
unless it shall appear to the Chair that such 
Motion is an abuse of the Rules of the House, or 
an infringement of the rights of the minority, 
the Question, ‘ That the Question be now put,’ 
shall be put forthwith, and decided without 
Amendment or Debate : 

“When the Motion ‘That the Question be 
now put,’. has been carried, and the Question 
consequent thereon has been decided, any fur- 
ther Motion may be made (the assent of the 
Chair as aforesaid not having been withheld) 
which may be requisite to bring to a decision any 
Question already proposed from the Chair; and 
also if a Clause be then under consideration, a 
Motion may be made(the assent of the Chair 
as aforesaid not having been withheld) That 
the Question, That certain words of the Clause 
defined in the Motion stand part of the Clause, 
or That the Clause stand part of, or be added to 
the Bill, be now put. Such Motions shall be put 
forthwith, and decided without Amendment or 
Debate : 

‘*Provided always, That Questions for the 
Closure of Debate shall not be decided in the 
affirmative, if a Division be taken, unless it 
shall appear by the numbers declared from the 
Chair, that such Motion was supported by more 
than Two Hundred Members, or was opposed 
by less than Forty Members, and supported by 
more than One Hundred Members.’’ — (Mr. 
William Henry Smith.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. GEDGE (Stockport): I beg to 
move, in Rule 1, line 15, to leave out all 
after “‘ by,” in order to insert— 

‘*A majority which consists of not less than 
one hundred Members and which bear to the 
—s the proportion of three or more to 

wo. 

I little thought when I gave Notice of 
this Amendment in the 15th line of the 
first Rule that 15 days would elapse be- 
fore I should be able to move it, and 
though Pliny’s maxim—Julla dies sine 
lined—was a good rule for the minimum 
of work to be done by a student, I 
doubt whether the country at large will 
consider that there is sufficient justifica- 
tion for the inordinate length of time 
which has been taken up in the discus- 
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sion of this Rule, line by line. However, 
here we are, and I hope the House will 
make an end of the Rule to-day. I 
should not persist in moving the Amend- 
ment if I had not convinced myself that 
if the Rule is to be made of any real use 
for the purpose for which it is intended, 
my Amendment, or something very like 
it, ought to be adopted. I will endeavour 
to show the difference between the Rule 
as it stands on the Paper and as it will 
stand if the Amendment is accepted. I 
take leave to say that I am not answer- 
able for the questionable English on the 
first three lines of this part of the Rule— 

‘Provided always that Questions for the 

closure of Debate shall not be decided in the 
affirmative, if a Division be taken, unless it shall 
appear, by the numbers declared from the Chair, 
that such Motion was supported by more than 
two hundred Members,”” 
&e. ‘“‘Such Motion” can scarcely refer 
to the plural ‘‘ Questions” in the first 
line, and I take it ought to mean “any 
Question ”’ instead of ‘‘ Questions.” The 
Rule goes on to say— 

‘* Unless it shall appear, by the numbers de- 
clared from the Chair, that such Motion was 
supported by more than two hundred Members, 
or was opposed by less than forty Members, and 
— by more than one hundred Mem- 

rs. 


1 propose to get rid of the “Two 
Hundred Members” altogether, and to 
say, instead, ‘‘ supported by a majority 
which consisted of not less than 100 
Members, and which bore to the majority 
the proportion of 3 or more to 2.” I find 
that anything in the shape of an arith- 
metical problem is a puzzle to many hon. 
Members, and therefore I think it is 
best to explain that the majority shall 
be half as many again. We talk of a 
majority being ‘‘five” when, as a matter 
of fact, the majority is 305 to 300. That 
is not the majority I mean. What I 
mean is that the greater part or ma- 
jority must bear to the smaller number 
or minority the proportion of 3 to 2. In 
regard to the figure of ‘‘100” which 
makes provision for a larger quorum 
than the ordinary quorum of 40, it is 
laid down in the Rule that the closure 
shall not be ay a unless there are 100 
Members who desire to close the debate. 


It is put in this way in order to secure 
a quorum of 100 present; for if it had 
stated that there must be a quorum of 
100, and 90 were in favour of closure 
and 15 against it, the 15 would walk 
out and so reduce the quorum below 
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100, and the debate must go on. 
Now there is considerable authority in 
favour of having a proportional majority. 
instead of a bare majority, for the pur- 
pose of the closure of debate. In 1882, 
in a full House of 597 Members, my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Marriott) proposed that 
consent should not be given to the 
closure by a bare majority, and was 
defeated by the small number of 39, 
although it was opposed with all the 
force which the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) and 
the large majority he possessed at the 
time could bear to bring upon it; 279 
Members voted against the proposal 
that the closure should be carried by a 
bare majority,and among the 279 werethe 
then Leaders of the Conservative Party 
and most of their followers. I do not 
blame them for having changed their 
opinions. There can be no doubt that 
‘fold times have changed, old manners 
gone,” and it is imperative that some 
form of closure shall be adopted in order 
to restore by Rule that control over the 
proceedings of the House which was for- 
merly secured and regulated by the gen- 
tlemanly feelings which prevailed among 
its Members. Hon. Members from Ireland 
tell us that their constituents have sent 
them here to attain certain objects, and 
they consider that the best way of attain- 
ing those objects, both in Ireland and 
here, is to substitute anarchy for law, 
and to paralyze the action of the House, 
They avow that as their object with 
cynical fairness, and they do not leave 
us in the dark about it and the results 
they desire to obtain. Some few years 
ago it was the practice of the Speaker to 
call first upon one side of the House and 
then upon the other, so that each side 
should have an opportunity of answering 
the arguments which had been put for- 
ward by their opponents; and the time 
when the Division was to be taken was 
fixed by agreement between the two 
Front Benches. This, however, is now 
entirely changed, and the custom is 
for Member after Member to rise 
from the same part of the House and to 
repeat over and over again the argu- 
ments which have been put for- 
ward by previous speakers, with the 
avowed object of delaying the Division. 
I do not al the Irish Members; but, 
on the other hand, I say that those who 
represent the great majority of the con- 
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stituencies of the country have also 
rights and have also duties. We come 
here with a mission or a mandate, as it 
is the fashion to call it, to prevent the 
Irish Members obtaining the object they 
desire, and to prevent it by any means 
necessary. If they have a right to 
destroy the spirit of our Rules and 
avail themselves of the Forms of the 
House, in order to paralyze the action of 
the House, we have also a right to do 
all we can to restrainthem. Our con- 
stituents expect that we shall do so ; and 
if the weapons we have hitherto em- 
ployed are not strong enough, it is our 
duty to see wherein they have failed, and 
to amend them so that they shall fail no 
longer. They have no right to blame us 
if we endeavour to deprive them of the 
weapons with which they fight witha view 
to obtaining the victory which the country 
expects us to obtain. It isour bounden 
duty, sent here, as we are, to pass any 
Rule that is necessary to enable the 
House to resume its control over its own 
Business, and to pass the Estimates and 
laws as soon as they have been fairly 
discussed, without procrastination of 
any kind intended only to prevent the 
House from arriving at adecision. Itis 
admitted on all sides that the Rule which 
was framed in 1882 has failed altogether. 
The right hon. Member for Mid Lo- 
thian, who introduced it, has confessed 
that it has failed ; and the present Go- 
vernment have made a similar con- 
fession, because they are now endea- 
vouring to amend it. Then let us ex- 
amine it thoroughly, in order to see 
where it has failed, and why the Go- 
vernment, on attempting to amend it, 
are leaving the last part of it untouched. 
Why do they retain the extraordinary 
provision of 200 Members and a bare 
majority? They are making no altera- 
tion whatever in that part wf the Rule. 
As a matter of fact, they are simply 
taking away the initiation of the Chair, 
and are giving to the Chair a power of 
veto. What f desire to know is, why, 
when the Government admit that the 
Rule has failed, they do not proceed to 
amend it in the particulars in which it 
has failed? When a weapon fails, the 
skilful workman mends the part which 
is faulty, and this shows us which part 
has failed, at least, in his judgment. 
The Government must clearly be of opi- 
nion that the Chair, for the last five 
years, has not done its duty, seeing that 
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that is the only point on which they 
have proceeded toamend the Rule. The 
Chair was to do this—when he thought 
that a matter had been sufficiently de- 
bated, and that this was the evident sense 
of the House, it was his duty to report 
that fact to the House, and, if supported 
by a majority of at least 201, the closure 
was to be applied. But the closure has 
not been applied when wanted ; and all 
the Government propose now is to alter 
the power and duty of the Speaker; and 
therefore it is quite clear that, in the 
view of the Government, the Rule has 
failed to have the operation it was in- 
tended to have, not because of any diffi- 
culty as to the 201, but because the 
Speaker has omitted to state the evident 
sense of the House, and therefore the 
closure could not be applied. The Go- 
vernment now propose to take that 
power out of the hands of the Speaker. 
Now, I do not believe, for one moment, 
that that is the canse of the failure. I 
believe that the Chair throughout has 
done its duty; and the reason why he 
has not made the necessary declaration 
has been that he did not believe there 
was a majority of 201. Our special 
object is to put down anything in the 
shape of Obstruction, from whatever 
quarter it comes, and to enable the 
House to obtain complete control over 
its own Business. Now, Sir, when it is 
that this Obstruction generally takes 
place? Isitina full House, when some 
Vote of Want of Confidence in the Go- 
vernment is being debated, and when 
there happen to be 500 or 600 Members 
present? Nothing of the kind; but it 
is generally in a House of 200 or 300 
Members. Therefore, if this Rule is to 
be effectual to do its work, it ought to 
be made weak in a full House, and 
strong in a small House; whereas, as it 
now stands, it is exactly the reverse. 
The closure may be applied if a quorum 
of 100 vote for it and 39 against it, and 
the Speaker would be perfectly right in 
refusing to interpose his veto when he 
found there was a large majority in 
favour of the closure and only a small 
minority against it; but if there are 
40 Members against it—one Member 
happening to come in at the last moment, 
perhaps because he failed to find a pair 
—the application of the closure will be 
prevented. In that case, there must be 
200 Members in favour of the closure 
before it can be applied. Why should 
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that 40th man have such an enormous 
power? Are we to look upon him as 
the Fortieth Stripe which the Jews 
dare not give, or the Fortieth Article 
which Theodore Hook offered to sign, 
and was very nearly sent down by the 
Dean of Christ Church for his imperti- 
nence? What I venture to propose is 
an absolute 3 to 2 majority all round, 
which would make it more easy to 
apply the closure when necessary, espe- 
cially in a small House. There are 670 
Members in this House ; one-half is 335. 
According to the Government, there 
must be 201 in the majority, with half 
the House, or 335 Members present. 
That leaves 134 in the minority ; and if 
the minority be anything between 40 and 
134 it equally requires 200 to beat them ; 
but if you adopt my proposal, a majority 
of 100 would stop 66; 120 would stop 
80; 150 would stop 100; and so on until 
you reach 134, who would require 201 
tostop them. Again, by the Government 
Rule, 301 could insist on the closure of 
debate against 300 who may wish it to 
continue. We know from past history 
that it has frequently happened, in a 
debate upon a great question, when the 
mind of the country has been aroused, 
the discussion which has occurred here 
has instructed the country, and caused a 
considerable difference in a Division. If 
the Government have 301 supporters, 
it would probably be worth their while 
to do all in their power to stop the de- 
bate as quickly as possible. The Speaker 
is unable to tell how many there are in 
the minority, because there may be 
Members in the Smoking Room and else- 
where who do not think it worth while 
to come into the House to listen to the 
debate. But there would be a rush of 
Members when the Division bell was 
rung, and 301 would apply the closure 
against the wish of 300 who desired it 
to goon. Now, I say that that is not 
right, and I am of opinion that 300 
should have the power of insisting that 
the debate should go on. As the Rule 
now stands, the Speaker must often be 
in a difficulty on a Motion being made 
to apply the closure. He is doubtful 
whether he ought to consent ornot. In 
the end, he allows the Motion to be 
put; hon. Members rush in, and it is 
carried by a small majority—say, 201 
to 200. Such a circumstance as that 
would, I think, make the Speaker 
exceedingly careful in future; and 
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he would determine always to inter- 
pose his veto unless he was quite cer- 
tain that there was a large majority in 
favour of the closure. With the Rule 
as I propose to amend it the Speaker 
would do nothing of the kind, because 
he would know that the minority would 
be able to protect itself if large enough. 
I am satisfied that if you pass the 
original Rule you will, in the end, have 
to come to my Amendment, or something 
like it. It is said that a bare majority 
governs greater matters, and ought to 
prevail in this instance. In 1882 the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
mentioned five historical incidents to 
show that great majorities always had 
their own way in important questions ; 
but upon examination of them it will 
be found that really they all tell 
the other way. For instance, as to 
the first which he mentioned, it is 
true that the Reform Bill of 1831 
was carried by a majority of 1; but the 
result of the smallness of the majority 
was that the Government were unable 
to make way with it, and they found it 
necessary to dissolve. The Reform Bill 
of 1832 was carried by 2 to 1. Small 
majorities may be powerful to prevent 
a particular thing from being done; but 
they are powerless to carry their own 
will in any particular direction. Then 
it is said that a proportional majority is 
a new-fangled idea—that it is something 
un-English and undemocratic. Now, in 
the United States of America it takes a 
majority of 2 to 1 to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto, or to make a radical change 
in the law. In our own country, in the 
ease of Joint Stock Companies, there is 
a proportional majority of 3 to 1 re- 
quired before any change can be made ; 
even the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian did not venture to 
propose a bare majority in the case of 
urgency, and in the very Rule before us 
200 cannot beat 199, and it takes 201 to 
beat 40—that is to say, 5 to 1; so that 
this sacred principle of the bare majority 
does not come into force unless there are 
400 Members present. It is, therefore, 
too late to say that it is un-Constitutional 
to have anything but a bare majority. 
We are told that the Whips are against 
it—that they know when there are 200 
Members in the House, but they would 
not know how they can count upon an 
unknown quantity. But I assert, Sir, 
that it ought not be a question of Whips, 
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for that gives it a Party character, 
Unless the general body of the House 
on both sides come to a conclusion that 
a debate ought to be stopped and the 
closure applied the debate ought to pro- 
ceed ; and I would venture to point out, 
as a Member of a Party who, for prac- 
tical purposes, are in a majority, that 
one day or other we may be in a mi- 
nority, and may then regret that it is in 
the power of a bare majority to stop an 
important debate in order to please the 
whim of a Government. The closure 
ought never to be made a Party ques- 
tion; personally, I think it ought to be 
taken out of the region of Party and 
placed in that of the general good sense 
of the House. It may be said that there 
is no danger, and that no bare majority 
will venture to use its power; but I 
strongly object to put a weapon in the 
hands of any Party on the mere supposi- 
tion that they will not use it. Let me 

uote what a high authority — Mr. 
Seatten—enil in 1792. He made this 
wise statement— 

‘*When the liberty and security of one Go- 
vernment depend on the honour of another, the 
one country may have much honour, but the 
other will have no liberty.” 


We are fairly warned as to what is 
going to be done. One hon. Member 
said to me in the Lobby— 

‘*T intend to make the closure as hard as I 
can, because I know that you Tories will not 
dare to use it against us, although when we are 
in power we will use it as tightly as we can 
against you.” 


And the right hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Childers) said much the same 
openly in this House a few nights ago. 
He is like the boy at Eton who, being un- 
mercifully thrashed by his master, con- 
soled himself with the refleciion, ‘‘When 
I get a fag of my own won’t I lick him.” 
I think we ought to do what we believe 
to be right without regard to what may 
happen when we get our chance. If the 
Government and their followers vote in 
favour of the Rule as it is now placed 
before them, and which, as I have shown, 
will be useless for the purpose required, 
and may be turned to their injury here- 
after, they may live to regret it. I 
appeal to the Government to state pub- 
licly that this is not a Party question, 
and that no Member who votes for my 
Amendment will be looked upon as 
voting against the Government. Last 
June the danger we are afraid of now 
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actually occurred. The hon. Gentlemen 
whose conduct we are obliged to resist 
were then as numerous as they are now, 
and it was considered desirable to look 
into the matter and see whether the 
Rules relating to closure were sufficient 
to give the House the command of its 
own time for Business. The Rule of 
200 Members and a bare majority came 
under the consideration of that Com- 
mittee, which was presided over by the 
noble Marquess the Member for Ros- 
sendale (the Marquess of Hartington). 
On the Motion of the hon. Member for 
the Bodmin Division of Cornwall (Mr. 
Courtney) the present Rule was nega- 
tived in that Committee without a Divi- 
sion. So bad was it thought that not a 
hand was held up in its favour, and 
instead of it two other proposals were 
made, both of which got rid of the 
200 Members, and required a propor- 
tional majority of either 3 to 2 or 2 
tol. The 3 to 2 proposal only found 10 
present in favourof it. Andwhy? Be- 
cause 18 Members present preferred the 
proposal of 2 to 1, and that was adopted 
in the Report after having received the 
support of a considerable number of the 
Members of that Committee. Only six 
voted against it, and 23, at one time or 
other, voted in its favour. I do not 
know whether the Members who served 
upon that Committee were the same as 
certain hon. Members of this House; 
but I find that the six who opposed 
were Sir William Harcourt—who was 
in favour of a bare majority—Mr. Cecil 
Raikes—who was against any closure 
at all—Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Leake, 
Mr. A. O’Connor, and Mr. Sexton. The 
23 who voted in favour of it were Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot, Mr. A. Bass, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, Dr. Cameron, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Mr. Courtney, 
Sir William Hart Dyke, Mr. Duff, Sir 
James Fergusson, Mr. Dillwyn, Sir John 
Gorst, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Holms, Mr. 
Iliingworth, Sir John Mowbray, Sir 
Richard Paget, the late Mr. Peter 
Rylands, Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Craig- 
Sellar, Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. E. Stan- 
hope, Mr. Whitley, and Mr. Whitbread. 
Under the shelter of this high authority, 
I think I am not doing too much in sub- 
mitting this Amendment to the House. 
I trust that the Government will make 
it an open question, and that every 
Member will vote upon it in reference 
to its real merits. If that be done I 
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shall not be afraid of the result. I 
beg to move the Amendment which 
stands in my name on the Paper. 


Amendment proposed, 

In Rule 1, line 15, to leave out from the 
word ‘* by,” to the end of the Question, in order 
to add the words ‘‘a majority which consisted 
of not less than One Hundred Members, and 
which bore to the minority the proportion of 
three or more to two.’’—(Mr. Gedge.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘more than’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby): I 
entirely agree with one of the objects 
of the hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Gedge)—namely, that of simplifying 
the arithmetical puzzle which now exists; 
but the hon. Member has complicated 
the question by attaching to the Amend- 
ment a proportional closure, to which, for 
my own part, I am altogether opposed. 
If the Government are to go back now 
and make a retrograde step, we shall 
have lost all the advantage of the last 
three weeks’ discussion. Every speech 
made by the Government on these Rules 
has been made on the assumption that 
the Rule is to be founded upon simple 
closure, and to that they have remained 
firm, the only case in which they have 
altered their Rule having been where, 
in accordance with the general feeling 
of the House, they omitted the previous 
consent of the Speaker and substituted 
his veto. I cannot believe that the Go- 
vernment will turn their backs upon all 
their previous arguments, and therefore 
it is not necessary to go further into the 
question. I fully agree that it is desirable 
to get rid of the arithmetical puzzle, 
and that the real reason of the Rule 
having proved useless has not been the 
action of the Chair, but the fact of a 
majority of 200 being necessary. I 
cannot see why 40 Members should 
neutralize 200, while 301 are enough to 
prevail against 300. I do not see what 
magic there is in the number of 40. I 
should prefer that we should have a 
simple closure, the necessary quorum 
being fixed. The object is to make the 
will of the majority prevail, and also to 

revent a snatch Division on the sub- 
ject. I should like to see some words 
substituted instead of the arithmetical 
puzzle, and I would suggest that the 
majority should be double the minority. 
I hope that the hon. Member for Stock- 
port will not go to a Division, but will 
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may be able to go into the question and 
decide what the quorum should be. By 
the means which I suggest we should 
simplify the Rule and get rid of the 
arithmetical puzzle. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.) : Ican- 
not help thinking that the Amendment 
now under consideration is simply a 
bogus Amendment—that it is not in- 
tended to be prosecuted seriously, but 
simply to prevent another which stands 
lower on the Paper from being discussed. 
That sort of thing shows that what we 
have dreaded is very likely to occur— 
namely, that some irresponsible Mem- 
ber on the other side of the House will 
be found resorting to tactics not of a 
very creditable kind against a particular 
section of the House. Whatever the 
Government may think of the matter, 
after the speech of the hon. Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Gedge) no doubt can be 
entertained as to what is meant by these 
Rules by the hon. Member and those 
with whom he acts. He speaks of the 
real foe to be encountered in the matter 
as the Irish Party. We have asserted 
over and over again that these Rules 
are wholly, solely, and expressly intended 
to be used against the Irish Party. Now, 
I maintain that the Irish Members, not- 
withstanding the charges of obstruction 
which have been made against them, 
have not been guilty of such obstruc- 
tion as to call for the sweeping censure 
which would be implied in the applica- 
tion of the cléture. The admissions of 
the hon. Member certainly make out a 
case of resistance to these Rules which 
I do not think the Irish Members antici- 
pated would be forthcoming from the 
other side of the House. The majority 
of the House, I am afraid, will at cer- 
tain times act unjustly, very much like 
Caliph Omar, when he burned the Alex- 
andrian Library, when he declared that 
books containing anything consistent 
with the Koran were superfluous, while 
those which contained anything incon- 
sistent with the Koran were mischievous. 
It is exactly the same case here. If the 
views of the Irish Members are in accord- 
ance with those of the Government they 
are superfluous, and if not they are 
mischievous, and should be summarily 
disposed of. There is something like 
malice in the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Stockport—that the Rule 
should be further strengthened, so that 
it may strike us more heavily when we 
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are in a minority. He knows very well 
that we shall always be in a minority, 
and, therefore, it will be constantly ap- 
plied to us, while it will never be allowed 
to hurt the Tory Party when they are in 
a minority. 

Tue FIRST LORD or raze TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I shall not follow hon. 
Members in attempting to vindicate the 
closure as a Rule, or the necessity for 
the closure. I think the House has had 
enough of that argument. I will, how- 
ever, express a hope that in the remain- 
ing discussions the House may be en- 
abled to confine itself to the particular 
Amendment under debate, and that it 
will not be diverted into the considera- 
tion of other questions which have been 
decided over and over again by majori- 
ties of the House. I am sure my hon. 
Friend the Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Gedge) will not think that I am wanting 
in respect for him if I fail to notice his 
arguments in favourof theclosure. My 
hon. Friend has made an elaborate argu- 
ment in favour of a different system of 
closure from that which the Government 
propose. I will not go so far as to say 
that the hon. Member has not made an 
argument which, considering the figures 
which should be applied to closure in the 
first instance, and supposing there had 
been no system of closure in existence, 
might not have been considered by the 
House with great advantage; but the 
House is not in such a position. It 
must be understood that the Govern- 
ment, in proposing this Rule for the 
consideration of the House, have based 
it upon certain conditions in a Division, 
under the belief that those conditions 
are necessary to secure the complete 
liberties of the House—the liberties of 
the minority as well as the rights of the 
majority—and that any departure from 
the principle upon which this Rule is 
based, as far as Divisions are concerned, 
would not be an act of good faith on 
the part of the Government with the 
House itself. My hon. Friend has asked 
the Government to leave this matter an 
open question, and not to make it a Party 
question. Throughout these debates I 
think I have made it clear to the House 
that the subject of closure is not re- 
garded as a Party question. Ithas been 
my duty to press this Rule on the atten- 
tion of the House, because I have been 
placed in a position which rendered it 
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imperative that I should submit condi- 
tions which are thought necessary for 
the conduct of the Business of the 
House. I may recall to the recollection 
of the House that I stated clearly and 
distinctly that the Rule is not a Party 
question, although it is a matter which 
we consider to be necessary and impera- 
tive for the conduct of the Business of 
the House. If any hon. Member is in 
favour of the Amendment, of course, he 
is quite at liberty to vote for it; but, as 
a Member of the Government, I am 
bound, as being responsible above all 
for the conduct of this particular debate, 
to be no party to changing the principle 
of the Rule. My hon. Friend laid stress 
on the fact that the 40th man, under the 
Rule, will enjoy a power and influence 
which are undue and improper; but 
under no circumstances can we got rid of 
the extraordinary power we are obliged 
to give to that one man. If there is no 
40th man, there will be in the proposal 
of my hon. Friend some man who will 
have precisely the same influence. My 
hon. Friend objects to the condition that 
if there are more than 39 Members who 
vote in one way, there must be more than 
100 who vote the other; but, under his 
Amendment, he requires that more than 
139 should vote in order to close the 
debate. 

Mr. GEDGE: I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. He is taking the 
difference between the majority and the 
minority under the Rule. I do not pro- 
pose anything of the kind ; but I provide, 
whenever the majority is in the propor- 
tion of 3 to 2, it shall have the power of 
closure. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Rule pro- 
vides that when the minority is less than 
40 the majority shall be more than 100, 
and unless the 100th Member can be 
found the application of the closure will 
be prevented. It is scarcely necessary 
for me to refer to the Amendment which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for GreatGrimsby (Mr. Heneage) intends 
to propose. The right hon. Gentleman 
objects to the existing Rule because of 
the arithmetical puzzle it involves. If 
it be a puzzle, it is one with which the 
House is familiar. The Chair has not 
always been informed as to whether 
there were really 200 Members in the 
House who were prepared to support 
the closure, and oe myself always 
seen the extreme difficulty by which the 
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Chair would be surrounded in the 
attempt to ascertain whether that was 
the case or not. From that responsi- 
bility the Chair under this Rule will, to 
a great extent, be relieved, as the 
responsibility will be cast on the Mem- 
ber who proposes to apply the closure. 
Under all the circumstances I trust that 
my hon. Friend will rest content with 
having raised the question, and will 
spare the House the necessity of going 
to a Division on a subject upon which 
it has already expressed a conclusive 
opinion. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
I do not know that I should feel inclined 
to object to the first part of the Amend- 
ment, but in regard to the last part Ido 
not think the Amendment is fair, or 
that the hon. Member has succeeded in 
making it clear to the House that it is 
one which ought to be accepted. The 
hon. Gentleman has indulged in a con- 
siderable amount of invective against 
the Irish Party, and has accused us of 
making the same speeches over and over 
again for the purpose of obstruction. 
No more unfounded charge was ever 
made, for we have always been extremely 
careful not to repeat speeches made on 
this side of the House. At the same 
time I may point out that a great por- 
tion of the argument of the hon. Gentle- 
man consisted of an abstract of the 
speech of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Kilkenny (Mr. Chance). With 
regard to the Amendment on the Paper, 
I have given Notice of a further Amend- 
ment to that Amendment to leave out 
at the end “two” and insert “one” 
with the view of securing what I believe 
would be a better safeguard for the 
rights of minorities. The Rule, as it 
stands, undoubtedly does tell in favour 
of small minorities, and it cuts against 
large minorities. I believe it will 
always be the desire of Parliament to 
protect small minorities, and it will be 
the duty of the Chair in all cases to 
have regard to the rights of minorities, 
and especially of small minorities. I 
will not travel over the important part 
which small minorities have played in 
this House in past times. It would only 
be tiresome to recite the number of in- 
stances in which small minorities, by 
their perseverance, activity, and some- 
times by their doggedness, have suc- 
ceeded in bringing about useful reforms 
and alterations of the law. Large 
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minorities are generally able to protect 
themselves, and a Minister would hesi- 
tate to apply the closure to them. I 
have myself, therefore, put down on the 
Paper an Amendment to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport’s Amendment, the 
object of which is to require that the 
majority which is to be able to enforce 
the closure should never be less than in 
the proportion of 8to 1. That, I think, 
would be perfectly fair. It has been 
repeatedly said by hon. Members who 
are destitute of solid argument that the 
proceedings of the House would degene- 
aate into anarchy unless we adopt a most 
drastic Closure Rule; but I maintoin 
that the Chair is already fully capable 
of preventing such a state of things, 
rnd I assert that during the last five 
years there has been nothing in the 
nature of obstruction on the part of the 
Irish Members, either in Committee of 
Supply or in Committee of the Whole 
House on Bills. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I support 
the suggestion of my hon. Friend, for 
the reason that the Rule is far better as 
it stands than it would be with the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Gedge), and I protest 
against that hon. Member—who is re- 
sponsible for having put upon the Paper 
bogus and decidedly obstructive Amend- 
ments—charging anyone on _ these 
Benches with obstruction. I would re- 
mind him that an ounce of practice is 
worth a pound of theory. We have had 
to complain of the conspiracy of silence 
on the Front Bench opposite. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Tvoua remind the 
House that the subject under discussion 
is that of numbers. It would be more 
regular, therefore, for the hon. Mem- 
ber to confine himself to that Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. FLYNN: I wish to support the 
suggestion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Tyrone. The Cléture Rule 
is intended to put down obstruction 
and deliberate prolixity, and it will be 
apparent to the whole House that if 
there be obstruction and prolixity of de- 
bate a large number of Members will 
recognize the fact, and that there will 
be no difficulty, under the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend, in voting down those 
who may be anxious to prolong a dis- 
cussion beyond what the majority think 
fair. In a House of 400 Members, if 
300 think a discussion has lasted long 
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enough, they will be able to close that 
discussion. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): I maintain that if we act on 
the principle of the cléture we should 
always require it to be applied by a bare 
majority in a full House. The restric. 
tions which it is sought to place upon 
the application of the cléture are for the 
purpose of preventing it being done by 
a snatch vote, and it certainly seems to 
me that the safest thing to do is to insist 
that the number of Members necessary 
to enforce the cléture shall be such that 
there will be no fear of the cloture being 
applied to a minority which would be a 
majority in a full House. In a House 
of 500 you would have a majority of 
300 to vote down 200 under the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite; but that would always save 
the regular Opposition, and I maintain 
that if the cloture is to be adopted by 
the House, it should be adopted fairly. 
The principle should be laid down that 
the will of a bare majority in a full 
House should prevail, and there should 
be no arrangement made to save a cer- 
tain Party or section of Members in the 
House. The hon. Member wants his 
Amendment as a possible protection for 
the Conservative Party. Can he, then, 
quarrel with us for seeking protection 
for a much weaker Party? If, in the 
future, the Tory Party is in the minority, 
it will always be a minority of more 
than 200, and it will have a great Party 
outside to appeal to. I submit that if 
you require a majority of three to one 
to enforce the cloture, it will be perfectly 
competent for the House to silence the 
Irish Members. I do, hewever, think 
it only fair that whenever the House is 
full, it should have the power of closing 
its debates by a bare majority. The 
desire of the hon. Member for Stockport 
is to so arrange the cléture that it may 
be used against the Irish Members, but 
against no one else. Of course, a large 
minority such as would bear the pro- 
portion of two to three would always 
be able to protect itself in this House, 
and will always have an appeal to a 
sympathetic country; but the minority 
which we seek to protect by the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend is one which is 
not protected by public opinion in this 
country—although, no doubt, it has 
ar opinion at its back in Ireland. 

he influence of that Party is discounted 
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by this House. We desire for it, there- 
fore, the shield of the Rules of the 
House. I appeal in a spirit of fair play 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite, and I say 
to them that when they seek to apply a 
limitation they ought to apply the prin- 
ciple to its legitimate conclusion. I 
would appeal to hon. Members now on 
the Opposition side of the House who 
hold strong views with regard to the 
cléture, and I would tell them they 
would do well to vote with us on this 
Amendment, for the reason that they 
would be voting against the principle of 
rotecting the minority of the future. 

hat the House ought to do is to protect, 
not large minorities—which*are capable 
of protecting themselves—but small ones. 

Mr. DEASY (Mayo, W.): I also de- 
sire to support the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Tyrone. 
According to the proposal of the Rule, 
for the first time in the history of Par- 
liamentary debate, the minority would 
be entirely at the mercy of the majority. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Stockport would probably be less 
objectionable than the Rule as it stands, 
but the Amendment of my hon. Friend 
(Mr. M. Kenny) would make it possible 
for a small minority to make itself heard, 
whilst, at the same time, preventing a 
small minority from wrecking the pro- 
ceedings of the House. Without the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Irish Party would be utterly powerless, 
if all the English Parties should com- 
bine for the purpose of closing the de- 
bate and preventing us from making 
ourselves heard. It would be impossible 
for 85 or 86 Members to continue a de- 
bate in the House for a quarter of an 
hour longer than the House generally 
desired, if the Opposition joined with 
the Government in enforcing the cloture. 
I have no doubt that every Englishman, 
whether belonging to the Government 
or the Opposition, and however much in 
sympathy with a certain section of 
Members, would put his foot down to 
prevent the degradation of the House by 
frivolous discussion and obstruction. If 
Radical Members in this House once 
thought that the Irish Party were intro- 
ducing Motions and carrying on a dis- 
cussion for obstructive purposes, they 
would not, I am sure, have the least 
hesitation in coalescing with the Go- 
vernment in order to prevent the carry- 
ing on of those tactics. Whether you 
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have a majority of three to two or three 
to one can make very little difference to 
the Government of this country. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite acknowledges 
that the Irish Members have been sent 
here by the people of Ireland in order 
to discharge a certain duty, and that we 
consider ourselves conscientiously bound 
to discharge that duty. But he says the 
House of Commons cannot afford time 
to listen to us, and that that is the reason 
he brings forward his Amendment. He 
thinks it desirable to close the mouths 
of the Irish people. Well, I do not 
think a declaration of that kind can do 
the hon. Gentleman any good. I am 
sure the Government do not feel obliged 
to him for showing his hand in that way. 
However, I trust the House will not 
assent to the hon. Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment, but will carry the modification 
suggested bymy hon. Friend the Member 
for Tyrone. 

Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.): I can 
scarcely congratulate the hon. Member 
for Stockport upon the manner in which 
he has introduced his Amendment, which 
simply accentuates exclusion plus cloture. 
We have a Conservative Party made up 
of 320 Members, and the Whips of that 
Party are required to look after little 
more than half that number to put down 
the Irish Party. Looking at the fact 
that in a short time we shall have a 
Coercion Bill before us, some of the pro- 
visions of which will be sufficient to call 
from Irish Members a demand that they 
shall have a hearing, we cannot fail to 
observe that the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Stockport will give power 
to a small part of the House to stop 
Trish Members from making their re- 
presentations. The hon. Member let 
the cat out of the bag when he declared 
that we had usurped the time of the 
House. We know from perusal of the 
records that obstruction has come mainly 
from the Conservative sido of the House. 
I have a Return of the number of 
Adjournment Motions moved in the 
House of Commons for several years 
past, and I find that out of a total of 27 
such Motions the Conservative Party 
have moved no less than 13, whilst there 
have come from these Benches only four. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not confining himself to the Question 
of the proposition of three or more to 
two by which it is proposed to apply the 
cléture. 
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Mr. CONWAY: I am adducing this 


es an illustration. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is altogether ir- 
relevant to the subject under discussion. 

Mr. CONWAY: Then, I will pursue 
the argument with regard to the num- 
bers relatively. I contend that this 
Motion of the hon. Member for Stock- 
port is intended as a weapon to stifle 
our voices. As the Representative of 
an Irish constituency, sent here to ex- 
press the grievances of the Irish people, 
I shall resist to the very utmost the 
Amendment ofthehon. Member for Stock- 
port, and shall give all the support I can 
to the suggested Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Tyrone, 
which seeks to make the majority at 
least three to one. Seeing that the 
Conservative Party consists of 320 Mem- 
hers, and that they have declared over 
and over again that it is their inten- 
tion to stifle our voices, I think that 
this three to one is not a very great con- 
cession for them to make us. I appeal 
to the House to support, so far as the 
sense of fair play demands, the sugges- 
tion of my hon. Friend. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): The controversy raised by 
the hon. Gentleman opposite is one with 
which hon. Members who were in the 
last Parliament must be familiar. It 
will be rememdered that when the 
question of Procedure was before the 
House in 1882, the Tory Party brought 
forward a Motion practically the same 
as that now moved by the hon. Member 
for Stockport, That Motion would have 
substituted a cloture by two-thirds for a 
cloture by a bare majority. The ques- 
tion was ably discussed by the Irish 
Members, and there were some among 
them who thought there was something 
to be said in favour of such a form of 
eloture. I think, however, that if there 
is to be a cloture it should be one that 
should apply equally to all Parties and 
sections in this House. The hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite thinks that you might 
leave untrammelled licence to the par- 
ticular Party he is associated with, for 
the purpose of putting down a section 
of this House to which he did not 
scruple to make pointed and definite 
allusion. That is the objection we have 
been making all along. We have stated 
that that will be the effect of the cloture, 
and it has been denied over and over 
again by the right hon. Gentleman the 
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First Lord of the Treasury. Now, at 
the close of the discussion, we have the 
cat let out of the basket by the hon. 
Gentleman, who tells us that the cloture 
is intended to operate against us. The 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 
would be to prevent the cloture being 
applied at all unless there happened to 
be more than 100 Members present, and 
the second result would be that if you 
had 100 Members present you could 
only put them down by a majority of 
150, and if you had a minority of 200 
the cloture could only be applied by a 
majority of 300. The effect of the 
Amendment would be to prevent the 
application of the cloture to any English 
political Party. The Conservative Party 
possesses 318 Members, which does not 
give them a majority in the House. 
Under the Rule they could be put down 
if, on a Division, there were 319 in 
favour of the cléture ; but if the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member were to be 
adopted, it would require 100 more Mem- 
bers than there are in the House to apply 
the cloture to that Party, which I sub- 
mit is a reductio ad absurdum. If the 
hon. Member’s Amendment were to 
pass, the Conservative Party would be 
protected under all circumstances, even 
if it were in Opposition. The plain, 
elementary question the House has to 
decide is this: Whether it is in favour 
of acloture which will put down any 
minority that wants to override the wish 
and desire of the majority, or whether 
it wants to confine the cloture to a single 
section and nationality in the House? 
On such a question I cannot help think- 
ing there should be no difference of 
opinion, except, perhaps, amongst a few 
irreclaimable al. irreconcilable Tories. 
I trust that when the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman is put to the House it 
will be rejected, not only by the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, but by the majority on this 
side of the House. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I trust that the clear 
declaration made by the First Lord of 
the Treasury will tend t> reduce the 
number of Amendments on this Rule. 
The right hon. Gentleman has stated 
that he has acted all through these dis- 
cussions in perfect good faith, and that 
the Government feel bound to adhere to 
the remaining portion of the Rule as it 
stands. A good many hon. Members 
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have expressed views and recorded votes 
on former parts of the Rule on the as- 
sumption that the Government intend to 
adhere to the quorum mentioned in the 
latter part of the Rule. Whether the 
selection in that latter part of the Rule is 
the best one possible I do not know; 
but I deny that it is an arithmetical 
puzzle. We may, by breaking down 
these figures, extend this already pro- 
tracted discussion to an interminable 
length. I think, with the right hon. 
Gentleman, that any alteration of this 
part of the Rule will be a departure 
from principle, and will tend to increase 
the number of Amendments. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I beg to move, in line 16, to 
leave out “‘Two Hundred,” and insert 
‘‘Three Hundred.” This House is full 
in the evenings from half-past 4 o’clock 
to half-past 7, and empty from about 
half-past 7 to half-past 10 or 11; and 
what we want to guard against is, the 
application of the cloture in the absence 
of a large majority of the House, and 
at a moment when the House is not pre- 
pared for the Question of the cloture. 
The cloture is a thing which, in its 
essence, demands preparation, and ought 
to preclude surprise. In its very essence, 
according to its most earnest advocates, 
it is a thing which ought to be applied, 
not by an accidental majority at a par- 
ticular moment fur the purpose of win- 
ning a chance triumph, but should be an 
instrument permanently in the hands of 
the majority for ruling the Business of 
the House, with due regard to minori- 
ties and with due notice to them. We 
desire to prevent hon. Members, in mo- 
ments of Party passion, snatching a 
victory from Gentlemen who are unpre- 
pared to meet the Question of cloture. 

t will be easy for an hon. Member who 
intends to move the cloture to give 
Notice to the Whip of his Party, and it 
would be easy for that Whip to have 
200 Members in the House at 10 o’clock, 
to take other Parties by surprise and 
carry the cléture. What we fear is, 
that Members will be able, as the Reso- 
lution now stands, to carry the cloture 

y a coup de main. Iam not going be- 
yond the bounds of propriety when 
say that you can imagine hon. Members 
doing a thing like that. If I myself 
had a Bill before the House, and found 
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hon. Members endeavouring, by foul 
means, to obstruct the verdict of the 
majority, I should have no objection to 
giving them a bit of a surprise by mov- 
ing the cloture, and I should be able to 
do it by the means I have pointed out. 
This state of things will Se provided 
against by the adoption of the Amend- 
ment I propose. I would point out that, 
since the new Parliament, there have 
almost always been 200 Conservative 
Members in this House. The Go- 
vernment are compelled, under stress 
of circumstances, to have a large 
number of Members present during 
the dinner hour, and the result will 
be, if the Rule passes in its present 
form, that they will always be in a 
position to carry a Oléture Resolution 
even between half-past 7 and half-past 
10 o’clock, when the Members of the 
Opposition are dining, are at the theatre, 
or are somewhere else than in the House 
of Commons. We should not allow a 
fleeting majority to carry the cléture. 
Of course, speaking at 20 minutes to 3 
o’clock on a Wednesday afternoon, I 
find it somewhat difficult to convince 
hon. Members that there may be occa- 
sions on which hon. Members may be 
carried away in a whirlwind of Party 
passion. The sacred dulness of the pre- 
sent hour is rather an obstacle to getting 
hon. Members to contemplate such a 
state of things; but hon. Members who 
have been in the House at 12 o’clock at 
night, at the close of a long debate, 
know that we not unfrequently find a 
large number of Members anxious for 
one thing, and one thing only—namely, 
to bring the discussion to an end at the 
earliest possible moment. The result of 
my Amendment would be this—that 
during an important discussion the 
eloture would never be applied until 
everybody said—‘ We are heart sick of 
this—the question has been adequately 
discussed, therefore let us now take a 
Division.”” The cloture would in that 
way be applied on a day and at a period 
of the evening when Members were in 
the House to take part in the Division. 
The cloture would never, under almost 
any circumstances, be applied until the 
Whips of the Ministerial Party said— 
“This is the night for the Division, and 


I | this is the night on which you must be 
in your place in the House of Commons.” 
If you enable the cloture to be applied 
in a thin House, you will make it a 
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matter of odium. You lessen the odium 
by broadening the responsibility, and 
you broaden the responsibility by having 
the Motion for cléture supported by 300 
instead of 200 Members, which may be 
little more than half a Ministerial ma- 
jority. 

Amendment proposed, in line 16, to 
leave out “Two Hundred,” in order to 
insert “ Three Hundred.”—(Mr. 7. P. 
O’ Connor.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘ Two Hun- 
dred’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. CRAIG SELLAR (Lanarkshire, 
Partick): As an Amendment, which 
stands next on the Paper, isin my name, 
and is, in the first part of it, identical 
with that of the hon. Member (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor), I think I may save the time 
of the House if I now say what I wish 
to say in defence of my Amendment. I 
observe, however, a discrepancy between 
the statements of the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the two Front Benches, which 
might, perhaps, be explained before we 

roceed further. I understood the right 
en. Gentleman the Leader of the House 
to say that he would sanction no depar- 
ture from the principle of the existing 
Rule, and that seemed to me a very rea- 
sonable statement to make. But the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
put what seemed to me to be a gloss on 
the statement of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, because he said that the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated that any 
change in the Rule would be a depar- 
ture from principle. I certainly did not 
understand the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House to say that. I 
hope I am right in what I imagined— 
namely, that he said he would sanction 
no departure from the principle of the 
Rule. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): Perhaps it would be 
better that I should intervene at this 
moment. I cannot, of course, bind the 
House; but I am responsible for the 
proposal which I made. I consider that 
the figures as they stand on the Paper 
are figures that bind me. I am per- 
sonally bound to ask the House to ad- 
here to the Rule as I proposed it; and 
the debate has fede 2 upon the as- 
sumption that I shall adhere to those 
figures. I have used the word “ prin- 
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ciple,” and the hon. Member is at liberty, 
from his point of view, to attach to that 
word the interpretation he has done, 
Individually, while I cannot bind the 
House, I am bound by the figures I 
have placed upon the Paper. 

Mr. CRAIG SELLAR: I am glad, 
Sir, that this point is cleared up; and 
now I understand that, though the right 
hon. Gentleman considers himself per- 
sonally bound to the numbers on the 
Paper, his followers need not consider 
themselves bound. I hope, therefore, 
that some, at least, of them will vote 
with me for my Amendment. The 
object of that Amendment is to reduce 
the necessary quorum. I hope that those 
who agree with me that the quorum 
ought to be less than 200 will support 
the Amendment now before the Ssase 
for the purpose of getting rid of 200, 
and will then support me in inserting a 
lesser number—say 120, as I propose, 
or 140 if that number is saheeell. There 
is no particular principle in 200, unless 
it is that it is five times 40. It isa 
number—a round number—taken very 
much at haphazard and without con- 
sideration, and we have great authority 
against it. In 1882 the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) said it was pushing things very 
far indeed in the way of protecting the 
minority to sanction so large a quorum 
as 200, and has not experience proved 
him right? Until the other night the 
closure has been applied only once by 
the Speaker, and that was in February, 
1885, when a debate involving a Vote 
of Censure on the Government on ac- 
count of its Egyptian policy was in- 
terrupted by a debate on the conduct of 
a policeman named Murphy. The 
closing of the latter debate was sup- 
ported by 207 against 46, so that a 
collapse was prevented by only seven 
votes. From that time the Rule has 
been practically a dead letter, never 
applied by the Chairman, and only 
once by the Speaker. The reasons are 
—first, because the initiative has rested 
with the Chair; and, secondly, because 
so large a quorum was required. The 
first has happily been overcome. The 
responsibility has been removed from 
the Chair, because the responsibility of 
the veto is a mere feather-weight com- 
pared with the responsibility of the 
initiation. That part of the cause of 
failure is at an end. But the large 
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quorum of 200 remains. It is true 
that on great occasions there would 
be no difficulty in bringing up 200 
Members; but it is not on great occa- 
sions that Obstruction is really rife. On 
ordinary occasions, as in Committee on 
a dull Bill and towards the end of the 
Session, it is difficult to keep together 
200 Members of the same way of think- 
ing. The close of the Session is the 
time when the Government wants to 
get on with its Business, and when in 
order to do so it has to make compro- 
mises to depart from its policy, and, so 
to speak, to ‘square ’”’ Members. It is 
then that it is difficult to get 200 Mem- 
bers to joininstoppingadebate. Well, 
Sir, how are we to meet the difficulty ? 
By a simple process—reduce the quorum. 
The hon. Member does not wish to meet 
the difficulty ; he wishes to increase it. 
He would make the quorum larger. I 
would make it smaller; andifthe House 
agrees to my proposal—if it strikes out 
200 and inserts 120 or 140—the diffi- 
culty will be met. But the number 
in the clause makes it a dead letter. 
You are forging an important weapon, 
which, as the matter stands, will be 
ineffective except on great occasions— 
you are putting a button at the point of 
your rapier. It is said that tyrannical 
majorities will rush measures through 
the House, and that the minorities will 
not be protected. We have most care- 
fully protected minorities by the words 
inserted in the Rule a few nights ago, 
and by the duty of the Chair to protect 
their rights from infringement; but we 
have a still greater protection against 
the majority rushing to a Division in 
the opinion out-of-doors; and, that being 
so, 1 think everyone will admit that 
minorities are in no danger from the 
operation of the Rule. It has been said, 
on the other hand, that there might be 
occasions when the majority are asleep 
on which the minority would be able to 
snatch a Division; but there are, how- 
ever, very watchful guardians whose 
duty it is to see that the majority are 
not taken at a disadvantage in that 
way. But there is a danger that, un- 
less we make this closure effective by 
reducing the quorum to 120 or 150, so 
that it can be used on ordinary occa- 
sions, the House will not recover its 
character for dealing in a business-like 
way with the Business of the country. 
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agree that it is desirable to make the 
closure effective, and that the only way 
in which that can be done is by reducing 
the number of the quorum. I am sure, 
if we do that, we shall have an instru- 
ment which will enable us to regain the 
confidence of the country and the re- 
spect of all civilized communities. I 
trust that hon. Gentlemen who agree 
that the quorum ought to be reduced 
will vote for the omission of the words 
‘“‘Two Hundred.” If that is carried, I 
hope they will vote against the insertion 
of ‘‘Three Hundred,” and we shall 
then have a blank space in which to 
introduce the number which I propose. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon): There is, I think, no dis- 
guising the fact that there is an objec- 
tion on the part of Members from Ireland 
to making the closure effective, because 
they are afraid of its being used to pass 
a Coercion Bill. But I would point 
out that the proposal they make would 
have no effect whatever, because the 
Conservative Party would have no diffi- 
culty in getting the requisite majority 
on a question of this kind. I contend 
that there is no section of the House 
which has so great an interest in making 
the Rule effective for legislation, as the 
Representatives of the smaller nation- 
alities. It is Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales which want legislation and have 
to wait for it, and their Represen- 
tatives ought to join with us in try- 
ing to make the closure effectual for the 
purpose of bringing back the House to 
the position of an effective Legislative 
Assembly; and that will not take place 
until there is a reduction of the number 
of the quorum. I hope the time may 
come when the closure will no longer be 
required, and I believe that then the 
House will be ready to relax the Rule ; 
but until we again make the House the 
first Legislature in the world, instead of 
what it has become—the laughing-stock 
of the world—it is in vain to hope for 
the legislation which the country re- 
quires. I therefore appeal to Members 
on both sides of the House to make this 
Rule efficient by reducing the number of 
the quorum. 

Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W.H.Srrm) (Strand, West- 
minster): The hon. Member for the 
Northern Division of Carnarvonshire 
(Mr. Rathbone) has stated that the 
smaller nationalities are most in need 
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of the legislation which it is hoped 
will be rendered less difficult by these 
Rules of Procedure. I am not able to 
agree that these are the only portions of 
the Kingdom interested, because a great 
deal of general legislation has been de- 
layed by the incapacity of the House to 
conduct the Business of the country. I 
shall not, however, go back to that ques- 
tion, which has been dealt with over and 
over again. The hon. Member for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) proposes that the words ‘‘T wo 
Hundred” should be left out in order 
to insert ‘‘ Three Hundred;”’ but I would 
point out that if he carries the first part 
of his proposal, the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Lanarkshire (Mr. Craig 
Sellar) is almost certain to be inserted. 
It is clear that the House will not con- 
sent, under any conditions, to increase 
the number of the quorum; and, there- 
fore, hon. Members below the Gangway 
may be almost sure that if they exclude 
the words ‘Two Hundred” a smaller 
number would be introduced. If the 
House adheres to 200, it will do so be- 
cause it is in the Rule which now ex- 
ists, and because it has been inserted by 
the Government in this Rule; but Icon- 
fess that if I were to take up the ques- 
tion again, I should be willing to insert 
a smaller number than 200. However, 
I trust that the figures on the Paper 
will make the Rule effective. I do not 
expect to see it frequently enforced, be- 
cause I believe that Members in all 
parts of the House will put such a re- 
straint upon themselves as will render 
it unnecessary that the House should 
inflict upon itself the humiliation of ap- 
plying such a Rule as this. There is no 
doubt, however, that if this Rule fails 
in its object some other must be adopted 
by which that object will be secured, 
because the House will demand and 
procure for itself greater powers for the 
conduct of Business, and for regaining 
the confidence of the country. I repeat, 
with regard to this Amendment, my 
belief that no amount of discussion will 
induce the House to increase the num- 
ber of the quorum which is on the Paper, 
and that if the number we propose is 
left out, its place will be filled, almost of 
necessity, by a number that may be less 
_ ble to hon. Gentlemen below the 
angway. 
Mr. MARS ORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): As one of those who have had 
Mr. W. H. Smith 
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care in the past of majorities in thig 
House, I would earnestly urge the re- 
duction of the number of the quorum, 
if not to 120, to 150. I have been well 
acquainted with the difficulty of in- 
suring the presence of 200 Members of 
the House when it was desired to put 
the closure in force. I think, if we are 
to have the closure at all, it should be 
one that can be easily and readily ap- 
plied, and which will admit of applica- 
tion to those smaller matters which con- 
stantly arise, and which constitute the 
difficulty of conducting the ordinary 
Business of the House. Towards the 
end of the Session, when the House 
begins to empty, and Members, on one 
pretext or another, go into the country 
or abroad, it will be very difficult to 
insure a majority of 200 for the discus- 
sion of the Estimates and similar Busi- 
ness. It would seem that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, in proposing this number, 
were considering the possibility that 
when the Rule comes to be applied 
against themselves the number requisite 
for its application will stand in the way 
of its being so used. I earnestly urge 
on the House not to follow the lead of 
the First Lord of the Treasury, but to 
consent to make the Rule effective, the 
first step towards which is to leave out 
the words ‘‘Two Hundred.” 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I rise to 
protest against the adoption of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Lanarkshire (Mr. Craig Sellar). The 
arguments which have been brought 
forward in support of that Amendment 
are, in my opinion, fallacious. It is said 
that in July and August it is difficult to 
get 200 Members of the House together 
for the purpose of supporting the closure; 
but that is not consistent with the state- 
ment of some Members on the Front 
Bench, who speak of the necessity of 
having 200 Members present to prevent 
snatch Divisions beingtaken. Itrust that 
the House will not agree to the proposal 
to reduce the number of the quorum. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton): I do not think that on an 
yop question like this we ought 
to be guided entirely by the convenience 
of the Whips. It is assumed that the 
Rule which has been in force since 1882 
has been a failure; that the House has 
been regularly obstructed and unable to 
carry on its Business, I utterly deny 
that. I say that since 1282, during the 
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ears 1883-6, there has been no ob- 
struction of the ordinary Business of 
the House which needed the application 
of any closure whatever ; and, so far as 
Committee of Supply is concerned, I 
cannot recollect a single instance since 
1882 when, if this Rule had been in 
operation, it would have been enforced 
by the Chairman. Therefore, although 
hon. Members may contemplate some 
difficulties with regard to the future, 
we ought not to assume that the House 
has been reduced to the state of im- 
potency which is alleged by the want 
of this Rule. The obstruction and 
paralysis of Business has arisen from 
causes more frequent and more deadly 
in their results than the prolongation of 
debate. In my opinion, if 200 Members, 
who do not represent one-third of the 
House, are not prepared to attend to the 
Business of the country, then I cannot 
see that such a serious Resolution as that 
of stopping all debate ought to be used 
at all. I agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that this will not be a Rule of 
daily application, and that it would be 
a discredit to the House if it became 
so. I appeal to hon. Members to take 
the cmd advice given by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and not fall into the trap, 
by striking out a number whose place 
would be filled by a smaller num- 
ber. Her Majesty’s Government are in 
this position—they have put down this 
Resolution as a whole; they propose to 
the House a material variation in the 
Law of Closure; the question has never 
been raised during the last three weeks 
that there was to be any alteration in the 
number of the quorum; the Govern- 
ment are pledged to the number on the 
Paper, and it would be a departure from 
principle on their part if they were to 
alter the number now. I say it is now 
too late in the day to change front, 
and I hope the House will support the 
Government in the view which they take. 
I strongly urge hon. Members below the 
Gangway to agree to the proposal of the 
Government. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT (Roxburgh) : 
The right hon. Gentleman has himself 
told us that a smaller number than 200 
might be desirable as the quorum ; but 
he said also that we must be careful to 
guard against this becoming a Part 
consideration. The object of this Rule 
is to give back to the Members of the 
House some of the rights which they 
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have lost in recent days, because of the 
interminable discussion which arises on 
almost every subject brought forward by 
the Government of the day. These are 
the only subjects which are able to be 
discussed. How are hon. Members to 
get back their rights? Simply by 
shortening discussion on these questions. 
It is in consequence of the h to 
which debates have been needlessly ex- 
tended on subjects of comparatively little 
interest, that the time of private Mem- 
bers has been taken up by the Govern- 
ment, and it has been impossible for 
them to bring forward for discussion 
many subjects of great interest to the 
country. These Rules are to assist us in 
discussing and legislating on matters of 
interest to the people. We have been 
———_ from doing that, and we hope, 

y passing a stringent measure of this 
kind, that the present state of things will 
be remedied; and we believe that by 
placing this weapon in the hands of the 
majority the rights of all will be pro- 
tected. I must join issue with the right 
hon. Gentleman below me when he says 
that we have had no obstruction during 
the last few years; and I am astonished 
that my right hon. Friend should have 
stood up and made that statement, be- 
cause my experience, and I believe that 
of most hon. Members, is that duriag 
the period he speaks of there has been 
an intolerable amount of useless dis- 
cussion. I hope hon. Members who 
object to the words ‘‘Two Hundred” 
will go into the Lobby to support the 
Amendment to leave them out, and then 
will come the question as to the proper 
number for the quorum. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: As I find 
that unconsciously I have got right 
hon. Gentlemen into a position of diffi- 
culty I ask leave to withdraw my 
Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Is it your pleasure 
that the Amendment be withdrawn? 
[** No, no!”] 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby): 
Mr. Speaker, I think the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House has furnished us with the 
strongest reason why we should go to a 
Division on this Amendment. While I 
have great respect for the abilities of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
I venture to regard the remarks that 
have fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Member for Berwickshire (Mr. 
Marjoribanks) as describing the true 
state of the case. I ask hon. Members 
whether, asa matter of fact, there were 
during the whole of last Session 200 
Members always present? There have 
been many occasions in the autumn 
when the attendance of Members has 
been less than 200; and I ask how, if a 
similar state of things occurs again, we 
are to get the quorum which is necessary 
for the application of the closure? We 
have a right to vote on the question 
that the words ‘‘Two Hundred ”’ be left 
out, and I think hon. Members ought to 
exercise that right. Iam in favour of 
the insertion in the Rule of the number 
150 instead of that ogee by the Go- 
vernment. If we beat the right hon. 
Gentleman on this Division, after what 
he has said, I think it is very likely that 
he will give way ; but, at anyrate, I hope 
hon. Members on this side will stand to 
their guns and go to a Division, whether 
they support the hon. Member below 
saa way or not. 
Wy. H. JAMES (Gateshead) : 
Woe are practically placing the Business 
of the House in the hands of the Go- 
vernment of the day by adopting this 
Rule; but it must be remembered that 
the legislation of this country is the re- 
sult of the authority given by the con- 
stituencies, and that the matters treated 
in this House have wider ramifications 
and are more far-reaching in their con- 
sequences than the mere excitement 
which they cause here. I am anxious to 
contribute as much asI can to the speedy 
passage of these Rules, and I hope that 
on. Members will bring about that re- 
sult by all the means in their power. I 
support the Government in this matter, 
although I believe that the more latitude 
we give them the deeper will they stick 
in the mud. 
Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 222 ; Noes 
120: Majority 102. 


AYES. 

Abraham, W , ons ) Balfour, Sir G. 
Acland, C. T.D Bates, Sir E. 
Allison, R. A. Baumann, A. A. 
Ambrose, W. Beach, W. W. B. 
Amherst, W. A. T. Bentinck, Lord H. CO. 
Asher, A. Bentinck, W. G. C. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. —s Lord C. W 
Baden-Powell, G. S. De la Poer 

ay, E. Bi 3. G. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. Stemesd, J. 


Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. Bike J. A. 
Mr. Heneage 
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Blake, T. Fry, T. 
Blane, A. Filler, G. P. 
Blundell, Col. H. B. H. Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
Bolton, J. C. A. E. 
Borthwick, Sir A. Gibson, J. G. 
Bradlaugh, OC. Gill, T. P. 
Bristowe, T. L. Goldsworthy, Major- 
Broadhurst, H. General W. T. 


— hon. W. St. 


Brooks, Sir W. C. 

Burdett- Coutts, W. L. 
Ash.-B. 

Burghley, Lord 

Byrne, G 

Cameron, C. 

Campbell, Sir A. 

Campbell, H. 

Campbell, R. F. F. 

Campbell - Bannerman, 
right hon. H. 

Chance, P. A. 

4 rt. hon. H. 


Clancy, J.J. 

Clarke, Sir E. G. 

Cobb, H. P. 

Cochrane- Baillie, hon. 
C. W.A 


Colomb, Cspt. J.C. R. 
Conway, 

Cooke, C. W. R. 
Corbet, W. J. 
Corbett, J. 

Cossham, H. 

Craig, J. 

Cranborne, Viscount 
Craven, J 

Cremer, W. R. 
Crossley, E 

Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Curzon, hon. G, N. 
Dalrymple, C 

Dawnay, Colonel hon. 


De Worms, Baron H. 

Dimsdale, Baron R. 

Dyke, right hon. Sir 
W.H 


Elliot, Sir G. 

Elliot, G. W. 

Ellis, J. E. 

Ellis, T. E. 

Esslemont, P. 

Evelyn, W. J. 

Eyre, Colonel H. 

Farquharson, Dr. R. 

Feilden, Lt.-Gen. R. J. 

Ferguson, R. C.Munro- 

Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Field, Admiral E. 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 

——— 
Sir F. W. 

Flynn, J.C. 

Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forster, Sir O. 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fowler, rt. hon. H. H. 

Fowler, Sir R. N. 

Fox, Dr. J, F, 


Gorst, Sir J. E. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Grove, Sir T. F. 
Gunter, Colonel R. 
Hall, C. 
Hamilton, right hon, 
Lord G. F. 
Hardcastle, E. 
Harrington, E 
Hastings, G. W. 
Heath, A. R. 
Heaton, J. H. 
Herbert, hon, S. 
Hermon- Hodge, R. T. 
Hill, oa hon. Lord 


vill, Colonel E. 8. 

Hoare, 8. 

Holden, I. 

Holland, rt. hon. Sir 
H. T. 


Holmes, rt. hon. H. 
Hooper, J 
Howard, J. 
Howard, J. M. 
Hoyle, I. 
Hozier, J. H. C. 
Hunt, F. 8. 
Hunter, Sir W. G. 
Isaacson, F. W. 
Jackson, W. L. 
James, hon. W. H. 
Johnston, W. 
Kelly, J. R. 
Kenny, M. J. 
Kenyon, hon. G. T. 
Kerans, F. H. 
Kilcoursie, right hon. 
Viscount 
Kimber, H. 
King-Harman, Colonel 
E. R. 


Knightley, Sir R. 
Lane, W. J. 
Lawrance, J. C. 
Lea, T. 
Leahy, J. 
Lewis, T. P. 
Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 
Llewellyn, E. H. 
Long, W. H. 
Low, M. 
Lyell, L. 
edonald, rt. hon. J. 


H. A 
Macdonald, We Ms 
MacInnes, ‘M. 
MacNeill, J.G.S8. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Cartan, M. 
M‘Donald, P. 
M‘Ewan, W, 
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Mallock, R. > Rowntree, J. Heathcote, Capt. J.H. Powell, W. R. H. 

Mappin, Sir F Russell, E. R. Edwards- Price, T. P. 
Matthews, rt. ‘hoa. H Salt, T. Heneage, a hon. E. Rasch, Major F. ©. 

Maxwell, Sir H. E. Sandys, Lieut-Col. T. | Hingley, B. Reed, H. 

Menzies, R. S. Hornby, W. H. Robertson, E. 

Morgan, rt. hon. G. O. Selwyn, os W. | Howorth, H. H. Robinson, B. 

Morley, rt. hon. J. Shirley, W. 8. Hubbard, E. Russell, T. W. 


Mount, W. G. 
Mowbray, R . GC. 
Mulholland, H. L. 
Noble, W. 


Northcote, hon. H. 8. 
O’Brien, J. F. X. 
O'Brien, P. 

O'Brien, P. J. 
O’Connor, A. 
O’Connor, T. P. 
O'Doherty, J. E. 

O’ Hanlon, T. 

O’ Kelly, J. 

Paget, Sir R. H. 
Parker, C. S. 
Parnell, C. 8. 
Pearce, W. 

Pelly, Sir L. 
Plowden, Sir W. C. 
— right hon. 


Pomfret, W. P. 
Powell, F. 8. 
Power, P. J. 
Rankin, J. 
Redmond, J. E. 
Ritchie, rt. hon. C. T. 
Roberts, J. 
Roberts, J. B. 
Robinson, T. 
Roscoe, Sir H. E. 
Rowlands, J. 


Sidebottom, T. H. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smith, A. 


Stanho e, hon. P. J. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stevenson, F.S 
Sullivan, D. 
Sutherland, A. 
Swinburne, Sir J. 
Tanner, C. K 
Temple, Sir R. 
Theobald, J. 
Thomas, A. 

Trotter, H. J. 

Tuite, J. 

Wallace, R. 

Watson, J. 

Webster, R. G. 
Weymouth, Viscount 
White, J. B. 
Whitley, E. 
Whitmore, C. A. 
Will, J. 8. 

Wilson, H. J. 
Winterbotham, A. B. 
Woodhead, J. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 


TELLERS, 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 


NOES. 


Addison, J. E. W. 
Anstruther, H. T. 
Baird, J. G. A. 
Balfour, G. W. 
Banes, Major G. E. 
Barbour, B. 
Barran, J. 

Barry, A. H. Smith- 
Beadel, W. J. 
Beckett, E. W. 
Beckett, W. 

—_ CommanderG. 


Biddulph, M. 
Birkbeck, - E. 
Bond, G 

Bonsor, re C. 0. 
Bryce, J. 
Buchanan, T. R. 
Buxton, S. C. 
Caldwell, J. 
Chamberlain, R. 
Channing, F. A. 
Coghill, D. H. 
Collings, J. 
Colman, J. J. 
Cee, Adml. Sir 


Crawford, D. 
Cross, H, 8. 


Crossman, Gen. Sir W. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
— e, E. J. L. M. 


Dixon, G. 

a Sir J. E. 

Duff, R. W. 

Dugdale, J. 8. 

Egerton, hon. A. de T. 

Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 

Elliot, hon. H, F. H. 

Ewing, Sir A. O. 

Finch - — hon. 
M. E. G 

Fisher, W. c:a 

Flower, C. 

Fraser, General C. C. 

Fry, L. 

Gedge, S. 

Gent-Davis, R. 

Green, Sir E. 

Grey, Sir E. 

Gurdon, R. T. 

Hamilton, Col. C. E. 





Saunderson, Col. E. J. 


Hughes - Hallett, Col. 
F. C. Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 


Isaacs, L. H. Sidebotham, J. W. 

Jennings, L. J. Spencer, hon. C. R 

Joicey, J. Stewart, M. J. 

Kay-Shuttleworth, rt. Swetenham, E. 
hon. Sir U. J. Sykes, C 


Kennaway, SirJ.H. Tapling, T. K. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, Taylor, F 


hon. H. T. Thorburn, W. 
Knowles, L. Tollemache, H. J. 
Lafone, A Townsend, F. 
Lawrence, Sir J.J.T. Verdin, R. 

Lewis, C. E. Vernon, hon. G. R. 
Macartney, W.G. E. Vincent, C. E. H. 
Maclean, F. W. Walsh, hon. A. H. J. 


M‘Calmont, Ca ~ J. Waring, Colonel T. 

Malcolm, Col. n, J. L. 

Marjoribanks, rt. ion Williams, J. Powell- 
E Williamson, 8 


Milvain, T. Wilson, Sir 8. 
Montagu, S Wilson, I. 
Morgan, hon. F. Winn, hon. R. 
Morgan, O. V. Wood, N. 
we A. Wright, H. 8. 
O'Neill, hon. R. T. Yerburgh, R. A. 
Pease, H. F. 
Penton, re F. T. TELLERS. 
Playfair, rt. hon. Sir Rathbone, W. 
L. Sellar, A. C. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, toadd the words, 
“ Provided always, That this Rule shall be put 
in force only when the Speaker or the Chairman 
of Ways and Means is in the Chair.”—(Mr. 
William Henry Smith.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 

’ 


be there add 


CommanpER BETHELL (York, E. R., 
Holderness): I should like to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury what would 
be the effect of the Amendment in the 
event of the Speaker or the Chairman of 
Ways and Means falling ill? If Iam 
right in my supposition, all the labour 
we have gone through would be lost 
under those circumstances. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Samira) (Strand, 
Westminster): It is intended that this 
Rule shall only be put in force by the 
Speaker or the Chairman of Ways and 
Means. Tke contingency to which my 
hon. and gallant Friend alludes is hap- 
pily one of infrequent occurrence ; but 
the arguments from all parts of the 
House as to the inexpediency of giving 
this authority to any Member of the 
House who might temporarily occupy 
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the Chair are so strong that I do not 
feel compelled to adhere to the words 
which are laid down in the proposed 
Rule. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): I 
understand that this Rule is to prevent 
casual Chairmen exercising the power 
of closure. I fail to see that there is 
any real distinction to be drawn between 
the Chairman of Committees and a casual 
Chairman in this respect. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have ex- 
plained that no deputy or casual Chair- 
man will have power to put the Rule in 
force. The uepeation of the hon. 
Member, therefore, falls to the ground. 
I take care to distinguish between the 
casual occupant of the Chair and the 
Member who takes the Chair as the 
result of the vote of the House. The 
observation of the hon. Member is of no 
value, because the Rule, as it stands, 
restricts the application of the closure 
to the Speaker and the Chairman of 
Ways and Means. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I rise to 
move, at the end of the Question, the 
addition of the following words :— 


“* Provided that the Member who shall claim 
the application of this Rule shall inform the 
House that he has previously had no communi- 
eation with the Chair, direct or indirect, as to 
the propriety of making such Motion.”’ 


I put forward this Amendment with the 
view of relieving the Chair of responsi- 
bility, and I think it right to claim for 
it the support of the House, including 
that of the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self. From the very first, the right 
hon. Gentleman has put forward in 
favour of this Rule that it makes an 
important departure from the old Rule 
in relieving the Chair of responsibility. 
I do not assent to that proposition ; on 
the contrary, I think the Rule, as it 
stands, leaves where it was, if it does 
not increase, the responsibility of the 
Chair. The meaning of the present 
Rule is that the occupant of the Chair 
is to stand as guardian and protector 
between the tyranny of majorities and 
the rights of minorities. I am desirous 
that the Chair should discharge that 
function, and I say that my Proviso will 
confirm and strengthen the position of 
the Speaker and the Chairman in pro- 
tecting the rights of minorities. The 
gravest charge that could be brought 


Mr. W. BH. Smith 
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against a Speaker or Chairman of Com- 
mittees is tor of collusion with the 
majority, and I desire to relieve the 
Chair of the remotest chance of comin 
under that suspicion. As the Rule 
stands, if a Member gets up and moves 
the closure, the inevitable conclusion 
will be that he has had communication 
beforehand with the Chair. Unless the 
words which I propose are adopted, I 
consider that the Rule, in this respect, 
will be inefficient. There are many ways 
in which you can hold communication 
with the Chair which are not direct; 
and therefore I think that every Mem- 
ber, and still more every Minister of the 
Crown, ought to be able, when he rises 
to propose the closure, to declare that 
he has not had any direct or indirect 
communication with the Chair. The 
Vice President of the Council has stated 
that when he was Tory Whip, during 
the Parliament of 1874-80, he was fre- 

uently sent by Mr. Disraeli to the then 

hairman of Ways and Means, to com- 
plain that the Business of the House 
was not being conducted with sufficient 
speed, and to threaten him with Mr. 
Disraeli’s displeasure if the Business 
was not got through more quickly. The 
Speaker and Chairman ought, so to 
speak, to be placed in quarantine; 
there ought to be a cordon around the 
Chair to guard it against infection from 
the Treasury Bench. I do not, of course, 
say that disrespectfully to right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench ; but 
the great thing we have to do is to save 
the Chair from the suspicion of collu- 
sion, and it is for that reason that I 
venture to submit my Amendment to the 
House. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words, 
‘« Provided that the Member who shall claim 
the application of this Rule shall inform the 
House that he has previously had no communi- 
cation with the Chair, direct or indirect, as to 
the fy pwd of making such Motion.” —(M/, 
T. P.O’ Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): The hon. Gentleman 
proposes that a cordon should be drawn 
around the Chair, and that a form of 
quarantine should be brought into ope- 
ration ; but the House must be aware 


that a proposal of that kind would be 
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simply impracticable. The custom of 
the House, from time immemorial, has 
been for Members to go to the Chair for 
assistance, guidance, and advice, and it 
has never yet been suggested that there 
has been collusion as between the Chair 
and the Government. The hon. Gentle- 
man has referred to some observations 
which fell from a Member of the House 
with reference to a former Chairman of 
Ways and Means; but we may be per- 
fectly certain that in that case both the 
Chairman and the Minister were abso- 
lutely free from the desire to exercise 
any undue influence either on one side 
or the other. No Chairman whom I 
have seen in the course of my Parlia- 
mentary experience has been one on 
whom any undue influence could have 
been exercised either by a Member of 
the House or the Governmentitself. It 
is quite impossible that the Business of 
this House can be carried on unless 
there is some ability to refer to the 
Chair whenever the occasion renders it 
necessary for a Member of the House to 
obtain advice; and it is almost an insult 
to the Chair to suggest that it would 
consent to express an opinion incon- 
sistent with the duty it owes to the 
House. The question before us is whe- 
ther we suspect the Speaker and the 
Chairman of being liable to exercise un- 
due influence, of being capable of exer- 
cising undue influence, and of being, 
therefore, open to motives which might 
unduly and improperly influence their 
decisions. I believe that is utterly im- 
possible, and, therefore, it is that I can- 
not accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.): The 
reasons given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man for rejecting this Amendment are 
based upon the assumption that no im- 
proper conduct on the part of the Chair 
is possible. My hon. Friend has pointed 
out that a Member on the Government 
Bench stated that when he was Whip he 
constantly approached the Chairman of 
Ways and Means on the subject of the 
Business in Committee. But there was 
a more notable instance in the days of 
Speaker Sutton, who was accused of 
being so active an instrument of the 
will of the Tory Party that the matter 
was brought before the House. It 
formed the subject of debate, and gave 
rise to a very strong opposition to the 
Speaker. These are two instances of 
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the suspicion of collusion between the 
Speaker and Chairman of Ways and 
Means and the Governments of the day 
It remains for us to consider, notwith 
standing the remarks of the right hon, 
Gentleman, whether this may possibly 
arise again. I trust that the right hon. 
Gentleman will reconsider his decision, 
and accept the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co. Mid): Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the fact that the 
celoture is a very strong measure indeed, 
directed, in the main, rather against the 
privileges possessed by private Members 
than by minorities, it would be for the 
benefit of the House, and certainly for 
the benefit of the occupant of the Chair, 
that this Amendment should be accepted. 
I have not risen for the purpose of talk- 
ing atany length, but to appeal to the 
senior and experienced Members of the 
House to consider what dangers and 
difficulties will probably be brought 
about by the rejection of this Amend- 
ment. Surely it ought to be one of the 
first cares of hon. Members to protect 
the House from injury, and to protect 
the Chair from suspicion. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) said the 
Chair has never been suspected of being 
in collusion with Members of the House. 
I do not like to indulge in any innuendo, 
but, during the first Session I was in the 
House, I frequently noticed one of the 
Whips going to the Chair—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
must ask the hon. Gentleman not to 
pursue that line of innuendo. 

Dr. TANNER: I had no inten- 
tion—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to withdraw the expression 
he has used. 

Dr. TANNER: I shall most certainly 
withdraw any expression I used that 
would throw any innuendo on the Chair, 
I wish to be perfectly plain and above- 
board in this matter. It was not my 
intention to throw any innuendo on the 
Chair. I was saying that to a new and in- 
experienced Member of the House some 

roceedings appear somewhat strange. 

say, distinctly, I believe the Chair is 
above all innuendo and all suspicion. I 
sincerely hope the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Ww. H. Smith) will pay more atten- 
tion to the protection of minorities. I 
trust that, for the future of this House 
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and the Chair, he will accept this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co. N.): The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) ridiculed the notion that there 
ean be any suspicion thrown on the 
Chair. I am surprised to hear that 
coming from a Colleague of several hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen sitting upon 
the Ministerial Benches. If there is 
anything at all notorious, it is that in 
the debates on the Procedure Rules pro- 

osed in 1882, nearly every prominent 

ember of the Tory Party indulged in 
predictions that a Speaker might be 
elected in future who would act in col- 
lusion with the majority of the House. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Ecclesall Division of Sheffield (Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett) ‘looked forward with 
dread to a possible time when the Go- 
vernment of the day would secure the 
election of a Speaker who would put the 
cléture into operation whenever the Go- 
vernment wished.” Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff pointed to the possible contin- 
gency when the Speaker would be found 
acting in collusion with the majority of 
the House for the time being; and the 
Marquess of Salisbury, speaking at 
Hitchin in 1882, in reply to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), pic- 
tured the time when that right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Chamberlain) would 
have a Speaker of his own a 
and when laws would be passed without 
a shred of discussion, and the noble 
Marquess went on to say— 

‘* Tf it is true, as it is true, that the Commons 
is asserting to itself all the power of the Realm, 
and when changes are taking place which are 
contrary to all the traditions of the British Con- 
stitution, including the Rules which are now 
under discussion, we should take care that every- 
thing is said that can be said on any subject 
introduced.”’ 

In the face of these observations it does 
not become the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury to wax indignant at the idea that 
the Speakers of the future will be so 
false to their duty as to act in collusion 
with the temporary majority of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the question raised by this Amend- 
ment was, whether we suspect the 
_—— Speaker or not. I indignantly 

eny that such is the question which the 
Amendment raises. The question raised 
is, whether the exercise of the great 
powers that are now to be entrusted to 
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beyond suspicion. In my opinion, you 
cannot secure the immunity of the Chair 
from suspicion, except by the adoption 
of some such Amendment as this. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
I do not think it altogether becomes the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) to lightly laugh away the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor). The right hon. Gentle- 
man virtually admitted that it was neces- 
sary to frequently consult the Chair for 
advice and assistance. Now, to define 
the difference between advice and assist- 
ance is extremely difficult, and the 
right hon. Gentleman admitted, in effect, 
that if the Amendment which my hon. 
Friend has moved is not accepted, there 
is nothing to prevent an hon. Member 
approaching the Chair, and consulting 
it upon the most delicate question 
whether the cloture should be applied. 
This Amendment is practically conse- 
quential upon the altered nature of the 
relations between the House and the 
Chair. Surely, there can be no objection 
to the distinct declaration that the Mem- 
ber moving the application of the cloture 
should have previously made no private 
application to the Chair; but that the 
application should be altogether public. 
The very fact of insisting upon spon- 
taneity of action would be in itself a 
guarantee that the Motion for closure 
was, under the circumstances, justifiable, 
even whether the Motion was carried, or 
beaten. I am fully persiiaded it would 
be an advantage to the Chair, and an 
advantage to the great body of Mem- 
bers, if the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend were accepted. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 55; Noes 
304: Majority 249.—(Div. List, No. 
66.) 


Mz. PARNELL (Cork): I now pro- 
pose to ask the House and the Go- 
vernment to adopt a Proviso at the 
end of the Rule. I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House (Mr. W. H. Smith) will have 
any objection in accepting this Proviso ; 
because it follows the Precedent he, 
himself, set in 1882, when he was in 
a in respect to the Rule of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W.E. Gladstone). This 
Proviso is, with the exception of the 
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word ‘‘collective,” word for word with the 
one proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man in 1882, and it gives an opportunity 
to a defeated minority to place on record 
its protest against the decision the 
House has arrived at. The application 
of this Proviso will be slightly different 
in the present case to what it would 
have been in the case of the Rule of 
1882; because the Rule of 1882 was 
put in force by the Speaker. Under the 
old Rule, the Speaker had to declare 
that, in his opinion, it was the evident 
sense of the House that the subject had 
been fully discussed, and, thereupon, 
the Question ‘‘ that the Question be now 
put” was to be moved by the Minister ; 
consequently, the protest contemplated 
by the Proviso would have been directed, 
not so much against the action of the 
House, as against the action of the 
Speaker. From that point of view the 
Proviso was more open to objection then 
than it is now. The minority may pro- 
test against the decision of the majority, 
and always does; but when it comes to 
protesting against the decision of the 
Chair, who is the umpire of our de- 
bates? It is quite another and far more 
serious matter. The action of the Chair 
under the recent Rules, and under the 
custom and usage of the House, is care- 
fully guarded against all protest. Itis 
true a Member of the House can put 
down a Motion against the action of the 
Speaker ; but in no other way is a pro- 
test admissible or allowed. Conse- 
quently, the action the Leader of the 
House proposed in 1882, was of a less 
inoffensive and of a more extreme cha- 
racter than the action I propose. I 
simply propose that when the Rule has 
been put in force— 


** Any number cf Members exceeding Ten, 
who shall be dissatisfied with such decision, 
shall be entitled, at the next Sitting of the 
House, to make a collective protest in writing, 
which shall be revorded in the Journals of the 
House.” 


I think this is a most desirable Proviso. 
It may happen that the majority will 
act under circumstances of irritation with 
reference to questions of great import- 
ance. Their action may trespass upon 
the rights of the minority, and that 
action may be allowed by the Chair. At 
a grave and weighty juncture in the 
history of affairs, it is important that 
the minority should, at least, have the 
right of written protest. Is this right 
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which the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed, and the Conservative Party sup- 
ported in 1882, to be deliberately re- 
fused to us now? In support of my 
Amendment, I shall content myself by 
reading a short speech the right hon. 
Gentleman made in 1882 in moving this 
very Proviso :— 


“Mr. W. H. Smith proposed on an Amend- 
ment to add at the end of the Resolution the 
following Proviso :—‘ Provided also, That any 
number of Members exceeding Ten, who shall 
be dissatisfied with such decision, shall be en- 
titled, at the next Sitting of the House, to make 
a protest in writing, which shall be recorded 
in the Journals of the House.’ ”’ 


The Amendment was amended by the 
insertion of the word ‘collective ”’ be- 
fore ‘‘ protest,” so that my Amendment 
is word for word with the right hon. 
Gentleman’s. Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman went on to say— 


‘* Tf the action of the Speaker or the Chair- 
man in closing the debate, pursuant to what he 
considered to be the evident sense of the House, 
was taken against a considerable minority of 
the House, it was impossible but that great 
dissatisfaction would prevail in consequence of 
the majority having tyrannically closed the 
mouths of the minority. Instead, therefore, of . 
driving the minority to the country or the 
Press for the ventilation of their grievances, 
he proposed that the minority should in such 
cases have the power of recording the grounds 
of their dissatisfaction by a protest to be re- 
corded in the Journals of the House, as was 
the case in the House of Lords.” 


But times change, and we change with 
them. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
tinued— 


“He could not conceive anything more 
dangerous to the House than that there should 
be no means of stating the grounds of dissatis- 
faction ; and he thought it would be a far more 
Constitutional course to allow that dissatisfac- 
tion to find ;°xpression in the Journals of the 
House than‘ elsewhere. He believed that this 
would appear to be a moderate and reasonable 
course to the country at large. He wished to 
preserve the power of the House to deal with 
its own Business, so that its Members might 
not find a mode of giving expression to their 
wrongs elsewhere than in that House. He 
trusted, therefore, ‘that the Government would 
— to this ow ey > a0 ~ psn He 

id not disguise the fact that he was op to 
the Resolution altogether; but if it passed, he 
wished it should do so with the least possible 
danger to the House; and he thought his 
Amendment would mitigate the evils which a 
very large section of the House felt were at- 
tendant upon the Resolution.”—(3 Hansard, 
[274] 808-9.) 

Sir R. Assheton Cross, Mr. Stanhope, 
Lord John Manners, Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
and Captain Aylmer supported the 
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Amendment, and finally the right hon. 
Gentleman — W. H. Smith) set a 
good example to future Obstructionists 
by delivering a second speech upon his 
Amendment. I beg leave to move the 
Amendment which stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to‘add the words— 
“ Provided also, That any number of Members 
exceeding Ten, who shall be dissatisfied with 
such decision, shall be entitled, at the next 
Sitting of the House, to make a collective pro- 
test in writing, which shall be recorded in the 
Journals of the House.””"—(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there added.” 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonn Gorsr) 
(Chatham): My right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) regrets he has been obliged to 
leave the House; but he has deputed to 
me the duty of replying to this Amend- 
ment. I should have had great difficulty, 
perhaps, in so doing in the face of the 
speech my right hon. Friend made some 
years ago, and which was quoted by the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), if 
it had not been for those wise words of 

rescience which were cautiously inserted 
in that speech. My right hon. Friend 
said, on the occasion referred to, ‘‘ that 
times change, and we change with 
them.” 

Mr. PARNELL: I am afraid I have 
unwittingly led the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Sir John Gorst) into a mis- 
take. Those words were an interpola- 
tion of mine. 

Sm JOHN GORST: I am even more 
fortunate than I supposed I was, be- 
cause if the hon. Member for Cork defers 
to the wisdom of my right hon. Friend, 
he will, Iam quite sure, defer in a greater 
measure to his own wisdom. At any 
rate, in the words of the hon. Gentleman, 
*‘when times change, we change with 
them.” Perhaps, at the time the 
speech quoted was made many speeches 
were delivered which, after more mature 
consideration and experience of the 
House, the speakers had been induced to 
modify. It certainly is now the opinion 
of the Government that a Proviso of 
this kind might give rise to considerable 
inconvenience. The Speaker or the 
Chairman has to assent, or has not to 
withhold his assent, to the closure ; and 
if an angry minority is empowered to 
make a collective protest in writing, 
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which is to be recorded on the Journals 
of the House, it is the opinion of the 
Government that such a collective pro- 
test, however comforting it may be to 
the minds of the dissentients, will not 
conduce to the order and to the progress 
of the Business of the House. While 
admitting the ingenuity of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Parnell), in moving an 
Amendment which was formerly moved 
by the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury, I must say it is 
the deliberate and calm opinion of the 
Government that, on the whole, the wiser 
course for the House is to reject the 
Amendment. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I must say, Mr. Speaker, 
that what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr. Goschen) is in the habit 
of calling the delicious irony of the 
situation is not entirely completed by 
the running away of the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ; be- 
cause nothing could be more deliciously 
ironical than that the duty of vindicating 
the Order of the House against obstruc- 
tion should be deputed to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Sir John 
Gorst). The position of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman reminds me of a 
celebrated character in one of Balzac’s 
novels. I am not going to make the 
reference too pointed, and I am sure the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will not 
misunderstand me. In one of Balzac’s 
novels there is a character called Vau- 
trian, who is unquestionably the ablest 
—Idonotlike touse the word ‘‘swindler” 
though it most correctly describes him 
—[{A Vor1ce: Operator! ]—operator of 
his time. When he had pursued his 
nefarious career for a great many years 
he got tired of it, and placed his services 
at the disposal of the detective force. 
In the same way, if the Government 
desire to put down obstruction, I do not 
know that they can do better than to se- 
cure the services of so experienced a man 
as the hon. and learned Gentleman. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
condescend to tell us why it was the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) was obliged to leave the House. 
Has he been summoned to a Cabinet 
Council; or is he afraid to meet his 

ast utterances on this question, lest the 
ouse should see what a perfect turn 
and right-about-face the Tory Party 
have executed? Now, in addition to the 
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right hon. Gentleman, the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chief Secretar 
for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) too 

art in the debate on this Proviso in 
sett Sa 1882, and the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) and the whole Tory Party went 
into the Lobby in support of the Proviso. 
The very argument used by the hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman (Sir John Gorst) 
against the proposal now was used 
against it then. It was said by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) that 
it would be undesirable that Members 
should, in a moment of irritation, put 
upon the Journals of the House an ex- 
pression of their strong and angry 
feelings upon a question. Does anybody 
suppose the Tory Party remained with- 
out a convenient answer to that? Sir 
R. Assheton Cross (now Viscount Cross), 
who at that time sat on the Front 
Opposition Bench, said— 

‘*The protest would not be entered, as the 

Home Secretary supposed, at the moment when 
those who made it were suffering under a sense 
of defeat, but on the next day, after time had 
sah} given for reflection.’’—(3 Hansard, [274] 
811. 
I find that one of the ablest speeches 
made on that occasion was made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the present Secre- 
tary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope). 
That right hon. Gentleman said— 

‘*It appeared to him that the House of 
Lords would shortly be the only Assembly in 
which freedom of discussion would be allowed. 
In this House they were going to be gagged, 
and therefore they contended they had a right 
to enter their protest, in order that the country 
might judge of the course they had adopted.” 
It was argued in 1882 by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
that the protest would be, to a certain 
extent, a reflection upon the Chair. 
That is the very argument used by the 
Tory Party now. In 1882 the Tories 
said it was all nonsense to try to raise 
the Chair above criticism, and they 
asked why the Chair should be raised 
above criticism any more than anybody 
else. If the New Rule be carried, it is 
not the Speaker who will be respon- 
sible for the application of the cloture, 
but the Member who proposes it, and 
the majority who agrees to it. It is 
now argued in support of this Rule that 
the action of the Speaker is practically 
automatic, and therefore that the posi- 
tion of the Speaker cannot be affected 
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by the operation of the Rule. This 
a cannot cast any reflection on the 

peaker, for it is merely a protest 
against what may be supposed to be 
the tyrannical action of the majority of 
the House. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): I think that this Proviso 
is most skilfully drawn. It provides 
that this protest shall not be made 
when Members are smarting under de- 
feat; but that any minority of Mem- 
bers exceeding 10 can deliberately and 
respectfully enter their protest next day 
against the action of the House in im- 
posing the cléture. I shall be greatly 
surprised if we do not have the support 
of many Tories upon this question, be- 
cause it is one in which the interests of 
the House are distinctly at stake. I 
do not see anything in this proposal op- 
posed to the spirit of the traditions of 
the House, or opposed to the spirit of 
the Constitution ; but, on the contrary, 
I think we should be merely acting in 
accordance with the traditions of the 
House and the spirit of the Constitution 
if we allowed a minority to enter their 
protest in black and white against what 
they consider an unjust use by the ma- 
jority of the House of its power. It is 
well to bear in mind that it is not pro- 
posed that this protest shail be made in 
the moment of excitement, but at the 
Sitting following the imposition of the 
eléture. In that fact I think we have 
the very best protection against the 
possibility of any rash or precipitate 
action on the part of the minority. 
Naturally enough it will be to the inte- 
rest of the minority that they should, 
during the 24 hours which will elapse 
between the application of the cléture 
and the next Sitting, see that they do 
not write anything to be recorded in the 
Journals of the House which may after- 
wards be used against them as evidence 
that they had been guilty of an obstruc- 
tive use of their functions in the House. 


Debate adjourned till Friday. 


MOTION. 
_— 
REFORMATORY SCHOOLS ACT (1866) 
AMENDMENT BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Dugdale, Bill to amend 
‘‘The Reformatory Schools Act, 1866,’’ ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Dugdale, Mr. Whit- 
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more, Mr. Curzon, Mr. Dixon, and Mr. Mark 
Stewart. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 198.) 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 17th March, 1887. 


MINUTES.}—Puntic Birts—Second Reading— 
Pharmacy Acts Amendment (28). 

Committee — Report — Incumbents of Benefices 
Loans Extension Act (1886) Amendment * 
(39). 

Report—Glehe Lands (41-45). 

Third Reading — Lunacy Acts Amendment 
(40) ; Justices’ Jurisdiction (24), and passed. 
ProvisionaL Orper Brur—Third Reading — 
Local Government (Ireland) (Carrick - on - 

Suir) * (30), and passed. 


PHARMACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Earl of Militown.) 
(xo. 28.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tur Eart or MILLTOWN, in rising 
to move that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that its object, though 
extremely simple, was one of consider- 
able importance to the general public. 
It was framed with the object of enabling 
the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain, which was formed in 1841, 
and received a Charter in 1843, to 
make adequate regulations for the edu- 
cation and curriculum to be followed by 
those who were enrolled among its 
members. Its purpose was to protect 
the public against the admission to prac- 
tice of persons without the necessary 
training. Hitherto there had been great 
difficulties in the way of the Society 
dealing with that matter, the importance 
of which it was impossible to over-esti- 
mate, because the members had the ex- 
clusive right of dispensing and selling 

isons. By the Pharmacy Act of 1852, 
it was made penal for any unauthorized 
person to assume the title of pharma- 
ceutical chemist, and by the Act of 1868 
it was made unlawful for any person not 
duly qualified to sell or dispense poisons, 
or to assume the title of chemist and 


druggist. Certain poisons of a particu- 
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larly dangerous character, the sale of 
which was placed under special restric- 
tions, were contained in a Schedule to 
the Act. That Schedule could be added 
to by the Society, from time to time, 
with the consent of the Privy Council. 
The Society consisted of members, asso- 
ciates, and registered apprentices, each 
of whom had a separate qualification, 
and passed a separate examination. It 
was intended that the apprentices should 
pass a preliminary examination before 
admission, and after a three years’ ap- 
prenticeship should pass a qualifyin 
examination; but it had been found 
that, owing to the development of the 
extensive system of cramming that now 
revailed, the gentlemen who were 
sane as apprentices trusted entirely 
to passing the qualified examination, 
and did not devote themselves to acquir- 
ing the practical knowledge absolutely 
essential during apprenticeship, although 
all operations in pharmacy required to \ 
maturely practised for the safety of the 
public. By the 6th clause of the Bill of 
1868, the Examiners were bound to pass 
those who answered their questions, 
which might be answered by those who 
had no skilful training at all. The So- 
ciety accordingly framed bye-laws for 
remedying these defects and establish- 
ing a sufficient curriculum of study ; but 
the Privy Council, to whom all bye-laws 
had to be submitted, felt unable to con- 
firm them, as it considered that the 
Statutes did not authorize the Society 
to frame them; and this Bi!], which had 
the unanimous assent of the Council of 
the Pharmaceutical Society, had been 
introduced into their Lordships’ House 
to remedy this defect. Subject to a slight 
amendment in the phraseclogy of one 
of the clauses, his noble Friend the Lord 
President of the Council (Viscount Cran- 
brook) did not object to the Bill. He 
might add that the 2nd clause gave this 
Society power to dispense with the three 
years’ curriculum in the case of those 
who had obtained technical skill in any 
part of the United Kingdom or the 
Colonies, but not with the qualifying ex- 
amination. In moving the second read- 
ing, he might say, in conclusion, that the 
Bill did not apply to Ireland, as the Irish 
Pharmacy Act of 1875 did not require 
similar amendment. The Bill would 
have the effect of making the practice 
in the matter uniform ughout the 


Kingdom. 
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Mored, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Milltown.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House 7o-morrow. 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


(No. 40.) THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Haxsbury), in moving that the Bill be 
now read the third time, said, that a 
question had been raised by the noble 
and learned Earl (the Earl of Selborne) 
on the new clause which he (Lord Hals- 
bury) proposed to move to add to the Bill. 
The new clause provided that when a 
person had been received as a lunatic in 
any asylum under an order of a Judge 
of County Courts, magistrate, or justice, 
without having been previously seen or 
examined by him, he should havea right 
to be taken before a Judge, magistrate, 
or justice. It was provided by the 
clause that this jurisdiction should be 
exercised by “‘ any Judge, magistrate, or 
justice other than” the one who made 
the order; and his noble and learned 
Friend desired that the same magistrate 
who made the order should have the 
personal interview with the alleged 
lunatic. If that were done, it would 
have the effect of making the magistrate 
practically hear an appeal from his own 
order. He could not take the responsi- 
bility of advising the House to adopt 
such an Amendment, and would leave 
the decision in their Lordships’ hands. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*.” 
—(Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly. 
On Question, ‘‘ That the Bill do pass?” 


Amendment moved, after Clause 4 add 
a new clause :— 


‘**(1.) When a person has been received as a 
lunatic in an asylum hospital or licensed house 
or as a single patient, under an order of a judge 
of county courts magistrate or justice, without 
having personally seen or examined by 
such ju magistrate or justice, the person 
shall (subject as herein-after mentioned) have 
the right to be taken before or visited by a judge 
magistrate or justice, other than the judge 
magistrate or justice under whose order he has 
been received, except so far as the medical 
superintendent of the asylum or hospital, or the 
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medical proprietor or attendant of the house, or 
the medical attendant of the single patient, 
within twenty-four hours after his reception, in 
a certificate signed and sent to the Comate- 
sioners (in the Form 3a in the First Schedule), 
shall state that the exercise of such right would 
be prejudicial to the person so received. 

‘*(2.) Subject to any such certificate, the 
superintendent or proprietor of the asylum 
hospital or house, or the —o having charge 
of the single patient, shall, within twenty-four 
hours after reception, give to the person so 
received as a lunatic a notice in writing in the 
Form 36. in the First Schedule, and shall ascer- 
tain whether he desires to exercise such right as 
aforesaid ; and if he, within seven days after 
his reception, expresses his desire to exercise 
the right, such superintendent proprietor or 
person shall procure him to sign a notice in the 
Form 3c. in the First Schedule, and shall forth- 
with transmit it by post in a registered letter to 
the judge magistrate or justice, who shall there- 
upon arrange, as soon as conveniently may be, 
either to visit the person giving the notice or to 
have him brought before him by the superin- 
tendent proprietor or person as the judge magis- 
trate or justice may think fit. After any such 
personal interview the judge magistrate or 
justice shall send by post to the Commissioners 
a report thereupon, and the Commissioners shall 
take such steps as may be necessary to give 
effect to the report. 

“«(3.) For the purposes of this section the 
notice shall be sent to and the jurisdiction exer- 
cised by any judge magistrate or justice, other 
than the judge magistrate or justice who made 
the order for reception, then present within the 
petty sessional division or borough where the 
person received is, who shall be in such notice 
named by the person desiring the interview, or 
if no judge magistrate or justice is so named, 
any justice who shall, under arrangements 
which shall be for that purpose from time to 
time made amongst themselves by the justices 
in such division or borough, undertake such 
jurisdiction ; and the notice shall, in such last- 
mentioned case, be sent to the justices clerk of 
such division or borough for transmission to the 
justice. 

“ (4) The judge magistrate or justice shall be 
entitled, if he desires so to do, before making 
his report, to see the medical certificates and any 
other documents upon the consideration of which 
the order for reception was made. 

**(5.) If any superintendent of an asylum or 
hospital, or any superintendent or proprietor of 
a licensed house, or any person having charge 
of a single patient, omits to perform any duty 
im upon him by this section, he shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanour.”—( The Lord Chan- 
cellor.) 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
did not see why the magistrate making 
the order should necessarily be pre- 
judiced against the patient. He would 
not very willingly propose an Amend- 
ment to the clause, because they were 
all of one mind as to the general 
object and scope of the Bill. He had 
a very strong opinion, however, that 
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the clause as it stood would have an 
effect which they did not intend it to 
have, and he would therefore move to 
amend the first sub-section by leaving 
out the words “ any judge, magistrate, 
or justice other than.”” He proposed to 
insert instead thereof, a provision that 
the examination of a lunatic should be 
made by the Judge, magistrate, or 
justice who made the order for recep- 
tion— 

“Tf the person so received as a lunatic is still 
within the county or place in which such Judge, 


magistrate, or justice has jurisdiction, and in 
any other case by any Sele, magistrate, or 


justice.” 


His object was that the magistrate who 
had made an order for detention should 
be the magistrate to personally see and 
examine the alleged lunatic, for having 
had all the materials before him, he was 
better able to form an opinion than any 
magistrate would be who knew nothing 
of the case. There was no reason for 
supposing that the magistrate who made 
the order would be prejudiced in the 
matter, whereas to call in another magis- 
trate would be making him sit as a court 
of appeal from the first. 


Amendment moved, 

In the new clause to be added after Clause 
4. by the Lord Chancellor, subsection (3.), lines 
2 and 3, leave out (*‘ any judge, magistrate, or 
justice, other than”’); line 4, after (‘‘ recep- 
tion’) insert (“if the person so received as a 
lunatic is still within the county or place in 
which such judge, magistrate, or justice has 
jurisdiction ; and in any other case by an 
judge, magistrate, or justice.” )—( The Earl of 
Selborne.) 

On Question, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause?” Their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 40 ; Not-Contents 22: Majority 
18. 


CONTENTS. 
Halsbury, L. (Z. Chan- Milltown, E. 
cellor.) Northesk, E. 
Cranbrook, V. (L. Onslow, E. 
President.) Stanhope, E. 
Cadogan, E. (Z. Privy Wharncliffe, E. 
Seal.) Yarborough, E. 


Mount Edgcumbe, E. Cross, V. 


(L. Steward.) Sidmouth, V. 
Lathom, E. (LZ. Cham- 

berlain.) Ashbourne, L. 
Clarendon, E. Balfour of Burley, L. 
Feversham, E. Bateman, L 
Harrowby, E. Brabourne, L. 
Ilchester, E. Bramwell, L. 
Jersey, E. Brodrick, L. ( V. Midle- 


Leven and Melville, E. ton.) 
The Earl of Selborne 
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Chelmsford, L. 

Colchester, L. 

Colville of Culross, L. 

Ellenborough, L. 

Elphinstone, L. 

Fermanagh, L. (EK. 
Erne. 

Foxford, L: (£. Lime- 
rick.) [ Teller.] 
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Kintore, L. (E. Kin- 
tore.) [ Teller.] 

Norton, L. 

Poltimore, L. 

Saltersford, L. (E£. 
Courtown.) 

Shute, L. (V. Barring. 
ton. 


) 
Stanley of Alderley, L, 


Kenry,L. (2. Dunraven Wigan, L. (2. Craw. 


and Mount-Ear!l) Sord and Balearres.) 
NOT-CONTENTS. 

Bedford, D. Foley, L. 
Grimthorpe, L. 

Ripon, M. Herschell, L. 
Kensington, L. 

Camperdown, E. Lingen, L. 

Ducie, E. Lyttleton, L. 

Granville, E. Romilly, L. 

Innes, E. 


(D. Rox- Stratheden and Camp- 
burghe.) bell, L. 
Kimberley, E. 


Sudley, L. (EB. 
Selborne, E. [ Teller.] Arran.) 
Suffolk and Berkshire, Thring, L.  [ Teller.] 
E. Thurlow, L. 
Tweeddale, L. (M. 
Elgin, L. (2. Elgin Tweeddale.) 
and Kincardine.) 


Amendment disagreed to. 


Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he thought 
it objectionable and very prejudicial to 
the lunatic himself, that he should be 
enabled to name the particular Judge or 
magistrate before whom he should be 
taken, as it would give rise occasionally 
to considerable inconvenience. He, 
therefore, proposed to amend the clause 
so as to dispense with the necessity of 
the lunatic naming the particular magis- 
trate who should visit him, and enabling 


Y.| the justices of the borough. or county to 


choose, from time to time, the magistrate 
or justice who should investigate the 
case of the alleged lunatic. 
Lorpv HALSBURY, said he had no 
objection to the proposed Amendment. 
Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 
Further Amendments made. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


GLEBE LANDS BILL.—(No. 41.) 
(The Viscount Cross.) 
REPORT. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Clause 3 (Sale of glebe by or with 
approval of Lord Chancellor). 


Lorp NORTON moved, as an Amend- 





ment, to insert, in line 21, before “‘ bene- 
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fit’ the words “‘ permanent and prospec- 
tive,’ and, in the same line, after 
‘ benefice ” to insert ‘‘ and without un- 
fair prejudice to adjoining property.” 
He remarked that, in Committee, it was 
moved that no glebe should be sold 
without the Bishop’s and patron’s con- 
sent. The object of the Bill seemed to 
be to prevent the Bishops in the Eccle- 
siastical Commission vetoing all sales 
of Church real property. Such an in- 
clination seemed to be erroneous, as late 
legislation had made real property no 
securer than Consols; and to prevent all 
sales of glebe would be a senseless loss, 
especially of minerals, which the clergy 
could not work at all, or interlying 
pieces of land they could not improve. 
On the other hand, the Land Commis- 
sioners might feel themselves unautho- 
rized to refuse a poor incumbent’s press- 
ing application for premature sale for 
immediate benefit to the prospective 
detriment of the living. The noble 
Viscount in charge of the Bill had sug- 
gested in the debate the words “ per- 
manent benefit.” He proposed to take 
the noble Viscount’s words and to add 
prospective,” so that the Land Com- 
mission might feel it their duty to take 
probable improvement of value into their 
consideration in consenting to a sale. 
The other insertion would meet such a 
ease as lately occurred, where glebe 
lying in the middle of the patron’s park, 
the incumbent wanted to sell for villa 
building, the site being very attractive 
to a neighbouring manufacturing town. 
The patron, like most landlords, was too 
poor to outbid the market; but, fortu- 
nately, an exchange of land removed the 
difficulty. But it ought to be within 
the Land Commission’s power, as the 
Act of Vict. 1 put it in that of the Eccle- 
siastical Commission, to save adjoining 
property from such injury by exchanges 
or other arrangements. Unfair advan- 
tage should not be taken of the patron’s 
bequest to the Church. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 1, line 21, after the second (“ et 
insert (‘‘ permanent and prospective”); an 
after (‘‘ benefice ”’) insert (“‘ and without unfair 
prejudice to adjoining property ”).—( The Lord 
Norton.) 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross) said, he would 
agree to the insertion of the word ‘‘ per- 
manent,” as he had no objection to 
making it clear that the sale was to be 
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for the benefit of the benefice, and not 
for the immediate advantage of the 
incumbent. He could not, however, 
seeing that it might be looked upon as 
an Instruction to the Land Commis- 
sioners to look to prospective improve- 
ments by building or otherwise, assent 
to the insertion of the word “ prospec- 
tive,’ which, it seemed to him, would 
open up too remote contingencies, and, 
if the noble Lord would exclude it, he 
would not oppose the Amendment. 

Lorp NORTON said, he feared he 
was unable to do otherwise than accept 
the suggested limitation of this Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment amended, and, as amended, 
agreed to. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 2, line 8, at the end of sub-section 
(2.) insert (‘‘and if such objection be not re- 
moved the matter shall be referred to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, whose decision shall be 
final’’).—( The Earl of Feversham.) 


Viscount CROSS said, that during 
the progress of the Bill in Committee, it 
was understood that the Land Commis- 
sioners were to be the arbitrators, and 
if the Ecclesiastical Commissioners were 
substituted, the title of the Bill might 
as well-be altered, for instead of being 
one to facilitate the sale of glebe, it 
would rather be one to impede the sale. 
He regretted to oppose anything pro- 
posed by the noble Earl, but he could 
not accept the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


On the Motion of The Viscount Cross, 
Amendment made, in page 2, line 7, by 
leaving out (‘‘ and patron’’), and insert- 
ing (‘‘or patron, as the case may be’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Application and investment 
of purchase money). 


On the Motion of The Viscount Cross, 
the following Amendment made:—At 
end of clause insert— 


‘* Any land purchased with money ering 
from a sale under this Act of the glebe land o 
any benefice shall be conveyed to the incumbent 
of that benefice, and shall be held by the incum- 
bent for the time being as part of the glebe of 
the benefice, and the income arising from the 
land shall be paid or applied as the income of 
the land sold would have em payable or appli- 
cable if the sale had not taken place.’’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 6 (Restriction as to sales). 


On the Motion of The Viscount Cross, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
page 4, line 16, after (‘‘ Act”’), insert— 


(“but until such sum is fully recouped, no- 
thing in this section shall discharge the incum- 
bent from his liability to make good the said 
dilapidations.’’) 

On the Motion of The Viscount Cross, 
the following Amendment made:—Leave 
out Clause 7, and insert the follow- 
ing clause :— 


(Provision where land is subject to mortgage or 
other debt.) 

*«(1.) Where any glebe land sold under this 
Act, or the benefice to which it belongs, is sub- 
ject to any mortgage or other debt, the land 
shall be sold free from such mortgage or debt, 
but such mortgage or debt, if not discharged, 
shall attach to the purchase money of the land 
and to any securities or land in or in connexion 
with which such purchase money is invested, 
and the mortgagee or creditor shall have the 
like remedies as nearly as may be in relation to 
such purchase money, securities, and land as 
——— have had if the land had not been 
sold. 

**(2.) The prescribed notice of the proposal 
to sell any such glebe land shall be given to the 
mortgagee or creditor, and the mortgagee or 
creditor may, within the prescribed time after 
such notice, object to the sale on the ground 
that his security will be damnified by the sale, 
and before the Land Commissioners approve 
the sale or sell, they shall be satisfied that 
either such an objection to the sale has not 
been made by the mortgagee or creditor, or if 
an objection has been made that tho mortgagee 
or creditor will not be damnified by the sale, 
and the Land Commissioners may, if it seems 
to them necessary, make provision either for 
securing the rights of the mortgagee or credi- 
tor, or for the discharge of the mortgage or 
other debt, so that nothing is done which will 
prejudice the future interest of the benefice. 

**(3.) The Land Commissioners may require 
the mortgagee or creditor to accept payment of 
the principal and interest due, together with 
such additional sum (if any) as seems necessa 
in order to dispense with any notice whic 
would otherwise be required for such pay- 
ment.” 


Viscount CROSS said, it had been 
represented to him that there were 
owners of glebes who would wish to sell 
portions of them for the purpose of dis- 
charging debt incurred by assigning 
part of the income to new benefices in 
the original parish. The Rector of 
Wigan was in this position, having en- 
dowed new livings with part of his 
glebe. To meet such cases he would 
propose the insertion of a new clause. 


Moved, after Clause 7, insert the fol- 
lowing clause :— 


i LORDS} 
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“ Where any glebe land sold under this Act, 
or the benefice to which it belongs, or any part 
of the endowment of such benefice, is subject 
to a permanent annual charge in favour of the 
incumbent of any other benefice, the land shali 
be sold free from such annual charge, but the 
annual charge shall attach to the purchase 
money, and to any securities or land in or in 
connexion with which such purchase money is 
invested, and the authority holding the securi- 
ties in which such purchase money is invested, 
may, if they think fit, set apart an adequate 
portion of such securities for the purpose of 
meeting such charge, or any part thereof, and 
shall thereupon discharge the said benefice and 
the endowment thereof from the liability to 
the annual charge or the said thereof, and 
the securities so set apart shall be placed to a 
separate account or otherwise set apart in such 
manner as the said authority may direct.”— 
(The Viscount Cross.) 

Clause agreed to. 

Bill to be read 3* on Tuesday next; 
and to be printed as amended. (No. 45.) 


IRELAND (CITY OF LIMERICK)— 
THE ASYLUM RATE. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN, in 
moving for the Correspondence respect- 
ing the Limerick County Asylum rate, 
said, he should like to know what had 
recently transpired. He should be satis- 
fied if he were informed the rate was 
levied, or about to be. 


Moved for— 


** Correspondence between the Irish Govern- 
ment and the Mayor of Limerick with reference 
to the rate ordered to be levied upon the City of 
Limerick for the maintenance of lunatics in 
the city and county asylum.’’--(The Earl of 
Camperdown.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or 
IRELAND (Lord Asnsovrne) said, 
there would be no objection to give the 
Correspondence ; and he might say that, 
when the noble Earl read it, he would 
find the attitude of the Government to- 
wards the ——— of Limerick very 
clearly defined. The Government had 
required that the money should be paid, 
and the Corporation had admitted their 
liability. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he should like to know whether the 
Mayor of Limerick had announced the 
intention of the Corporation to levy a 
rate ? 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, he did not 
know the exact form; but the liability 
_ been acknowledged by the Corpora- 

on. 
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Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN: I 
am afraid that is a rather different 
matter. 

Motion agreed to; Correspondence 
ordered to be laid before the House, 


LORD ASHBOURNE AND HOME 
RULE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asxsovrne) : My Lords, I 
should like to take this opportunity of 
saying one sentence in reference to a 

rsonal matter. My attention has been 
called, within the last hour before the 
meeting of the House, to a paragraph in 
The Daily News this morning, which, 
under the heading of ‘Lord Ash- 
bourne and Home Rule,” states as 
follows :— 

“The story goes that in a copy of Thom’s 
Direetory for 1835, which has come in due course 
out of his Lordship’s residence, there has been 
discovered a memorandum of an Irish Home 
Parliament at least as extensive as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, in the characteristic handwriting of his 
Lordship; but whether it is tentative or final, 
whether it correctly expresses Lord Ashbourne’s 
sentiments, or whether it was written to order, 
there are no means of testing. After some 
curious adventures, the document, it is said, was 
purchased at a considerable price by a gentle- 
man of the same politics and profession as his 
Lordship, and lithographed copies have passed 
into extensive, though private, circulation.” 
My Lords, the first intimation I ever 
received of this romantic episode in my 
life was when I read that paragraph. 
There is not even the vestige of the 
shadow of a foundation for the story; 
and I have only to say that I shall be 
very much obliged to “the gentleman 
of the same politics and profession as 
myself” if he will only give me a pri- 
vate view of one of the “lithographed 
copies.” 

House adjourned at a quarter before Six 


o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 17th March, 1887. 





MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirrez — National 
Provident Insurance, Mr. Hoyle and Captain 
Fellowes added. 

Suprixy—considered in Committee—Navy Estt- 
mates, Numpers, Vote 1; SurrLEMENTARY 
(Navy Services, 1886-7). 
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Pustic Britts— Resolution in Committee— Ordered 
— First Reading—Isle of Man (Customs) * 
[199]. 

Second Reading—Merchandise Marks Law Con- 
solidation and Amendment * [194], referred to 
the Seleet Committee on the Merchandise Marks 
Act (1862) Amendment, 

Committee — Merchant Shipping Act (1854) 
Amendment (No. 2) * [184)—n.p. 

Committee —Report—Merchant Shipping (Fish- 
ing Boats) Acts Amendment (168), 

Third Reading—County Courts (Expenses) * 
[177], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


——9—— 


ADMIRALTY—DOCK ACCOMMODATION 
AT BOMBAY FOR HER MAJESTY’S 
NAVY. 


Apurrat FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether the Lords Commissioners are 
willing to co-operate with the Indian 
Government, in providing suitable dock 
accommodation at Bombay for large 
ships of Her Majesty’s Navy, by pay- 
ment of a moiety of the cost of enlarg- 
ing existing docks in the Government 
Dockyard at that port ; whether different 
Admirals in command of the Indian 
Station have repeatedly urged the ne- 
cessity of providing such docking facili- 
ties as aforesaid, especially in view of 
requirements in time of war; whether 
estimates have been submitted showing 
that the cost of such dock extension 
would not exceed £100,000, or there- 
abouts; and, whether, in January 1882, 
the Zuryalus, late flagship on Indian 
Station, was compelled to be sent to 
Malta (distant 4,000 miles) to be docked 
for repairs, through the want of the 
necessary accommodation at Bombay ? 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman also 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether the Government of 
India are prepared to co-operate with 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty in providing the necessary dock 
accommodation at Bombay for large 
ships of Her Majesty’s Navy, in accord- 
ance with the repeated recommendations 
of different Admirals in command of the 
Indian Station, to meet the urgent re- 
quirements of the Navy, especially in 
time of war; and, whether he is aware 
that the flagship on Indian Station, in 
January 1882, was obliged to proceed to 
Malta to be docked for repairs, for want 
of the necessary accommodation at Bom- 
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bay, whereby the said Station was de- 

rived of the most efficient ship belong- 
ing thereto for a period of several 
months ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Grorce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
Admirals in command of the East India 
Station have reported the insufficiency 
of the existing docking facilities at Bom- 
bay. A dock extension, costing £83,000, 
was formerly suggested; but it was 
found that this extension would not 
make sufficient provision for docking 
first-class ships. It was, therefore, 
thought preferable to build a new dock 
altogether; and I understand that the 
Indian Government are taking steps to 
provide the accommodation. It is the 
case that the Zuryalus had to proceed to 
Malta from Bombay to be docked. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorst) (Chatham) : 
The Government of India are now en- 
gaged in providing the necessary dock 
accommodation at Bombay for the 
largest type of ships in Her Majesty’s 
Navy. 


EGYPT—THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION— 
DECORATIONS FOR THE TROOPS AT 
ASSOUAN. 

Mr. SHIRLEY (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Doncaster) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether it is the intention of 
the Government to grant any decoration 
or batta money to the troops who were 
quartered at Assouan during the hot 
season of 1886, on account of the appal- 
ling mortality and sickness which was 
rife there, in accordance with the pre- 
cedent of 1885, when the Egyptian 
medal was granted on account of the 
excessive heat ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said: 
The medal granted in 1885 was for the 
campaign in Egypt, towards which the 
troops at Assouan were directly contribu- 
tory. Excessive heat of the climate 
does not in itself constitute a claim to a 
medal or decoration. It would not be 
convenient that the pay of a soldier 
should be dependent on the climate in 
which he may be serving; but all troops 
in Egypt have advantages in rations 
which they would not have at home. 
The value to the individual soldier is 
about 43d. a-day. 


Admiral Field ; ’ 


{COMMONS} — 
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LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY — THE 
NEW ROOMS. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead) 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
How soon the new rooms of the National 
Gallery will be in readiness for the ad- 
mission of the public ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University): The 
new rooms and staircase will be com- 
pleted, so far as this Department is con- 
cerned, by the end of May. There will, 
however, be some further time required 
to complete the hanging of the pictures, 
so that I do not think it likely that the 
rooms will be in readiness for the ad- 
mission of the public before the end of 
June or the beginning of July. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 


Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA (Monaghan, 
8.) asked Mr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land, If he is aware that much dissatis- 
faction exists when the town in which 
land cases are to be heard is selected to 
meet the convenience of the landlord, to 
the cost and inconvenience of the tenants; 
and, whether Dundalk has been lately 
selected as the place of hearing for 43 
cases arising in the Castleblayney Union, 
when Castleblayney itself, and other 
towns, would be much more convenient 
and easy of access for the tenants ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmzs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity), in reply, said, in selecting the 
place of hearing of land cases the con- 
venience of the landlords was not con- 
sulted more than that of the tenants. 
With regard to the latter part of the 
Question, a number of cases were heard 
at Dundalk, and no complaint whatever 
was made as to that place being se- 
lected. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) — BOARDS OF 
FISHERY CONSERVATORS. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Limerick, W.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether ex officio 
members of the Board of Fishery Con- 
servators must be magistrates, and, in 
addition, hold land abutting a river or 
lake in the district, and pay licence duty 
for the current year; whether certain 
magistrates attended meetings of the 
Board of Conservators of the Limerick 
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District on the 5th of August, 1886, 6th 
of January, 20th of January, and 4th of 
February, 1887, and took part in the 
proceedings without possessing the re- 
quisite qualifications; whether the Lime- 
rick Board met on the 5th of August, 
1866, and proceeded to elect one of their 
number to the position of Inspector of 
Water Bailiffs, contrary to Act of Par- 
liament ; if the Inspectors of Irish Fishe- 
ries have remonstrated with the Lime- 
rick Board respecting this election, and 
declared the appointment, in their opi- 
nion, illegal; whether the Board still 
retains this member of their body in the 
position of Inspector as aforesaid, and 
have refused to hold a new election ; and, 
whether the Irish Executive will inquire 
into these allegations; and, if proved to 
be true, will take the necessary steps to 
set matters right ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am 
advised that the law is as stated in the 
first paragraph. With regard to the 
alleged matters of fact about the elec- 
tion of Inspector of Water Bailiffs, the 
circumstances are understood to be as 
stated, though the hon. Member has not 
given any sufficient opportunity for in- 
quiry on those points not already within 
the knowledge of the Inspector of Fishe- 
ries. The matter does not appear to be 
in a satisfactory state ; and I understand 
that some questions connected with it 
are at present before the Law Officers, 
with the object of ascertaining whether, 
in the present state of the law, any 
action can be taken by the Executive. 


ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE—DELAY 
OF CAUSES—INSUFFICIENCY OF 
COURTS. 

Mr. BAGGALLAY (Lambeth, Brix- 
ton) asked the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether, looking at the facts 
that during the present and recent sit- 
tings of the High Court of Justice, the 
hearing of actions, particularly jury ac- 
tions, has been delayed in consequence 
of the insufficient number of Courts at 
the Royal Courts of Justice, and that 
three Judges are sometimes unneces- 
sarily sitting together in banc, because 
there is no Court for the third Judge to 
sit in—he will consider the desirability 
of providing further accommodation for 
the Judges to hold their Courts ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunger) (Dublin University): The 
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facts referred to have not been brought 
to my notice. The question of further 
accommodation at the Royal Courts of 
Justice seems to be for the consideration, 
in the first instance, of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, rather than of the Office of Works. 
Of course, any suggestion coming from 
the Lord Chancellor would be imme- 
diately and carefully considered. 


RUSSIA — IMPRISONMENT OF J. W. 
ROBINSON, A BRITISH SUBJECT. 
Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 

asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether his attention 
has been called to the statement made 
by the Odessa Correspondent of The 
Daily News, regarding the case of John 
William Robinson, a British subject, 
stated to be undergoing the eleventh 
month of an imprisonment at Kieff, in 
connection with some passport offence ; 
whether Robinson’s offence was the non- 
possession of a passport, or the possession 
of a false passport; and, whether repre- 
sentations have been made to the Rus- 
sian Government on the subject ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Consul- 
General at Odessa reports that Robinson 
is stated by the Russian authorities at 
Kieff to have been condemned on the 
4th of December last to four months’ im- 
prisonment for having resided in Russia 
under a false name with an Austrian 
passport. Robinson states that he was 
in prison about six months before being 
tried. Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
St. Petersburgh is inquiring into the 
case; but his report has not yet been 
received. 

AUSTRALIAN COLONIES — APPLICA- 
TION FOR GOVERNMENT LOANS— 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL FUNDS, 

Srr SAMUEL WILSON ( Portsmouth) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether he is aware that the Govern- 
ment loans in the leading Australian 
Colonies have been expended in rail- 
ways and other reproductive works, 
which remain Government property, 
and which make a return of about 
4 per cent in some cases, on the 
whole amount of the debt of those 
Colonies, and that the railways alone 
would sell for more than the whole debt, 
making such loans a perfectly safe in- 
vestment ; whether he will take this into 
consideration in the fyture re-investment 
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of Greenwich pres es Funds; and, 
whether he will endeavour to continue 
the payment of age pensions, without 
the conditions as to the ability to earn a 
portion of their sustenance, to seamen 
who have served their full time ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT (A 
Lorp of the Aomrrarty) (Sheffield, 
porary bay replied) said: I do not 
contest the accuracy of the facts men- 
tioned in the first part of the Question 
of my hon, Friend; but, as already 
stated, arrangements have been made, 
or are in progress, for re-investing at 
home, on favourable terms, a large por- 
tion of the Three per Cent. Stock hitherto 
held on account of Greenwich Hospital, 
and it is anticipated that there will be no 
difficulty in similarly re-investing as 
much of the remainder of the Stock as 
may be considered advisable. In the 
Charter of Foundation it is stated that 
the benefits of Greenwich Hospital are 
intended for seamen who, by age, 
wounds, or other disabilities, shall be 
incapable of further service at sea, and 
be unable to maintain themselves. It 
seems proper, therefore, to take into ac- 
count, when distributing the funds, the 
physical condition of the men as well as 
their age. 


MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—THE WINCHESTER BENCH—“ A JOB 
LOT.” 

Mr. MAO NEILL (Donegal, 8.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
sng 8. Whether his attention has 

een directed to an article in The Daily 

News of the 14th March, entitled “A 

Job Lot,” and having reference to the 

Magisterial Bench at Winchester ; 

whether it is true, as stated in the 

article referred to, that there are at pre- 
sent 17 magistrates in Winchester and 
only 19 policemen; is it usual in Eng- 
lish cities for judicial officials to be nearly 
equal in numbers to administrative 
officials; is it true, as stated in the 
article referred to, that the Lord Chan- 
cellor has sent down a list to the Town 

Council of Winchester of five other gen- 

tlemen, whom he intends to raise to the 

dignity of the Bench—so that in Win- 
chester there will be 23 magistrates and 
only 19 policemen; and, whether the 

Town Council of Winchester have struck 

out four of the five names sent down by 

the Lord Chancellor, and have substi- 
tuted others for his consideration ? 


Sir Samuel Wilson 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr, 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir ; I have seen the article in question, 
The number of magistrates and police 
is accurately stated. I am informed 
that the late Lord Chancellor added four 
names to the list of Justices in 1881, 
making the total at that time 22. Since 
that date there have been five vacancies 
through death ; and it is to fill these 
vacancies, and not to add to the total 
number of magistrates, that five gentle- 
men have been recently nominated by 
the Lord Chancellor. The Town Council 
have submitted to the Lord Chancellor 
the names of certain gentlemen from 
among whom they suggest that he should 
select four magistrates in lieu of four 
whom he had nominated, but for whose 
rejection they assign no reason. The 
Town Council have thereby gone beyond 
their proper function. 

Mr. © OY (Dublin Co., N.): May 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
all the magistrates recommended by the 
Lord Chancellor are Tories ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir; they 


re not. 
Mr. CLANOY : May I ask how many 
are? 


[No reply. | 


POST OFFICE— DELIVERY OF THE 
IRISH MAILS IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) (for Mr. 
Frynn) (Cork, N.) asked the Postmaster 
General, If the Post Office Authorities 
can make such arrangements as will in- 
sure an earlier delivery of the Irish 
Mails in the House of Commons to Mem- 
bers representing Irish constituencies 
than that which at present obtain ; and, 
if they can arrange such an alteration as 
will permit of Irish Members posting 
letters for the Irish night mail by special 
mail-bag, or otherwise, at a later hour 
than is at present necessary ? 

THE POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): Be- 
fore the Question of the hon. Member 
was placed upon the Notice Paper, 
arrangements had been made for accele- 
rating the delivery in the House of the 
day mail letters from Ireland, and such 
letters can now be obtained at 7 p.m., 
or one hour earlier than before. As re- 
gards posting for the Irish night mail, 
letters can at present be posted up to 
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7.15 p.m. without late fee, and up to 
7.30 p.m. with a fee of a halfpenny. It 
is proposed to extend the hour for post- 
ing letters with a late fee up to 8 p.m. ; 
and this will apply not only to letters 
for Ireland, but also to letters for places 
in England, North Wales, and Scotland, 
pew by the night mail train from 
Euston at 8.30 p.m. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND)— 
TRANSFER OF UNCLAIMED DIVI- 
DENDS. 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Under what Statute, or by what autho- 
rity, £35,000 of the Unclaimed Divi- 
dends of the Irish Court of Bankruptcy 
were transferred to the Commissioners 
of the National Debt; whether the trans- 
fer of the money of the unpaid creditors 
is contrary to, and in violation of, the 
sections 294, 295, 296, and 297 of ‘‘ The 
Bankruptcy (Ireland) Act, 1857;” and 
whether it is a fact that, owing to the 
conduct of the Bankruptcy Court offi- 
cials, dividend warrants are frequently 
returned by the Post Office, in conse- 
quence of wrong direction or address, 
and large sums are thereby allowed to 
accumulate, creditors not being permitted 
to examine the list for themselves ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmegs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The transfer referred to was 
made pursuant to the provisions of the 
85th section of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature (Ireland) Act, 1877. Divi- 
dend warrants are often returned by the 
Post Office, in consequence of persons to 
whom they are addressed not being 
found; but I am not aware that this 
arises from the misconduct of the Bank- 
ruptey Court officials, who are them- 
selves often unable to discover the proper 
addresses. Oreditors can see for them- 
selves what are the unclaimed dividends 
in any particular estate; but a general 
examination of all the lists is not 
allowed. 


EGYPT—ARMY OF OCCUPATION— 
MAJOR MACDONALD. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., — asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If it is 
true that Major Macdonald is acting as 
military attaché to Sir Evelyn Baring, in 
Cairo; whether in consequence of their 
being an English Army of Occupation in 
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Egypt, the Egyptian Army being offi- 
pr by English officers, Major Mac- 
donald’s extraordinary services to Sir 
Evelyn Baring will be dispensed with; 
and, whether the extra pay drawn by 
Major Macdonald is defrayed by the 
Egyptian or English Government? 

Tue § ARY OF STATE (Mr, 
E. Sraynore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): Major Macdonald is attached to 
the British Agency in Egypt as a mili- 
tary attaché. His functions are on be- 
half of the British Government, who pay 
him, in connection with the presence of 
British troops in Egypt. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—IRRE- 
GULAR CONVICTION AT NEW ROSS 
POLICE STATION. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Wexford, N.) 
(for Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther John Malone and Richard Magee, 
inmates of the New Ross Workhouse, 
arrested and lodged in New Ross Police 
Station on the night of the 21st ultimo, 
on a charge of insubordination, were, on 
the following day, brought before a 
magistrate in a room of the said police 
station, and sentenced on conviction to 
three months’ imprisonment; whether 
this private mode of trial was in accord- 
ance with the law ; whether Mr. Hurson, 
the solicitor retained for the defence, 
was absent from the proceeding in the 
police station, not having received notice 
of it; and, what action will be taken 
upon the case ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormzs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity), in reply, said, the men named 
were arrested in New Ross Workhouse, 
and brought before the presiding magis- 
trates, charged with insubordination. 
Bail could not be obtained, and on the 
arrival of another magistrate the case 
was heard in the police office, and the 
case being proved by three witnesses, 
they were sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. The proceedings were 
taken under Geo. IV., c. 83. The Go- 
vernment did not intend to take any 
action in the matter. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: I would 
ask the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, whether it is a fact that no 
legal opportunity for legal defence was 
given to these men? My information is 
they had got a solicitor, and he never 
received any notice of the trial, 
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Mr. HOLMES: The men made no 
application whatever, or any statement 
whatever, that they had engaged a soli- 
citor. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: Is the right 
hon. and Jearned Gentleman aware that 
the statement is made by a solicitor who 
is a supporter of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): I should 
like to ask, whether an opportunity was 
given to the prisoners to obtain bail be- 
fore they were convicted ? 

Mr. HOLMES : Sir, I have already 
answered the Question on the Paper. 


RIVER THAMES POLLUTION — BYE- 
LAWS OF THE THAMES CONSER- 
VATORS. 

Coronet DAWNAY (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether his 
attention had been called to the pro- 
posed new bye-laws of the Thames Con- 
servators, by which 
**no direct action will be taken to put a stop 
to the insanitary nuisances caused by house- 
boats and steam launches ;”’ 


and that, 

“although a bye-law provides against casting 
any sewage, rubbish, or other offensive matter 
into the River, this will not be taken to apply 
the shocking condition of things seen at places 
where the River is shamefully polluted by the 
sewage from house-boats ;”’ 

whether he is aware that any objection 
or representation against the proposed 
new bye-laws must be made on or 
before the 28th instant; and, whether, 
in the interests of the millions of people 
who depend upon the Upper Thames 
for their water supply, he will compel 
.the Thames Conservators to take imme- 
diate and efficient steps to free the River 
from its present and ever-increasing state 
of pollution ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): My 
attention has been called to the pro- 
posed new bye-law of the Thames Con- 
servators. I have been in communi- 
cation with the Conservators on the 
subject. I am informed that the hon. 
Member is incorrect in assuming what 
is stated in the first part of the Question. 
The Conservators state that the bye-law 
is intentionally drawn as wide as pos- 
sible, to cover every possible mode of 
pollution of the river; and that it was 
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so prepared with the object of carrying 
into, effect Section 4 of the Thames Pre- 
servation Act, 1885, which enacts that 
it shall be the duty of the Conservators 
to make special Regulations for pre- 
venting the pollution of the river by 
the sewage of any house-boat or steam 
launch. The Conservators believe that 
when the bye-law comes into operation, 
it will have the effect of preventing the 
nuisance which now arises from vessels 
moored in or navigating the river. If 
the hon. Member would wish to make 
any specific suggestion as to any addi- 
tions to the proposed bye-law, and will 
communicate it to me, I shall be happy 
to forward his communication to the 
Conservators. 

CoroneL DAWNAY gave Notice that 
in consequence of the answer of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board he would call the attention of 
the House to the subject, and move to 
disallow the proposed bye-laws of the 
Thames Conservancy Board, in conse- 
quence of their neglecting to deal with 
the nuisance caused by house-boats and 
steam launches. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) asked, Whether the 
legal advisers of the Local Government 
Board were satisfied that the bye-laws 
would prohibit house-boats from dis- 
charging sewage into the Thames ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that he had not 
considered it necessary to consult the 
legal advisers of the Board on the sub- 
ject; but, so far as he had been able to 
ascertain the opinion of the officials, he 
thought that the bye-laws would have 
that effect. 


INDIA—DISCONTENT IN MADRAS. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether he has any information 
to show that discontent has, within the 
past five years, been exhibited in 
Madras ; and, if he will call for a Re- 
turn showing the number of tenants 
evicted or otherwise proceeded against, 
by the Government of Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorst) (Chatham): 
There has been no information of any 
special discontent in Madras. There 
is no eviction of Government tenants in 
Madras; but both land and personal 
property is liable to sale to realize 
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English 
arrears of land revenue. The average 
annual number of landowners whose 
property is thus sold is 116,000 out of 
4,500,000. No further Return appears 
to the Secretary of State to be neces- 


sary. 


POOR LAW (I[RELAND)—ELECTION OF 
POOR LAW GUARDIANS TO THE 
MALLOW UNION. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) (for 
Mr. J. O’Connor) (Tipperary, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether there are 
sufficient police in the Killavullen Police 
District to distribute the voting papers 
for the election of Poor Law Guardians 
to the Mallow Union; whether the 
Mouanimy Division was the only one so 
attended to at the last election, when 
the police did not allow sufficient time 
for the delivery of the post containing 
the votes of distant electors, and other- 
wise displayed negligence in the collec- 
tion of votes by passing the houses of 
voters if their doors happened to be 
closed at the time of their calling ; and, 
whether he will give instructions to the 
police to extend the time of collection 
until 10 p.m., as is done in other dis- 
tricts, and to exercise greater diligence 
in the collection of the voting papers 
from the residents in the locality ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Local Authorities of the Mallow Union 
have made their own arrangements for 
the distribution of the voting papers, 
and they have not reported to the Local 
Government Board what agents they 
are employing. I am not aware that 
any question as to the sufficiency of 
police has been raised. I am informed 
that, at the election last year, they were 
employed only in the Electoral Division 
named in the Question, and that they 
discharged the duty satisfactorily, so 
far as is known to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. One individual complaint 
with regard to the collection of a voting 
paper was made, but, on consideration, 
was not found to affect the vote. I see 
no reason arising out of these circum- 
stances to give any special instructions 
to the police. 

Dr. TANNER: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman answer that part of the 
Question which says the police did not 
allow time for posting the papers? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We have no 
ground for believing that the state of 
things ever occurred. 


CONVENTION OF PARIS, 1815—ENGLISH 
INDEBTEDNESS TO FRANCE. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true that a sum 
of no less than one milliard of francs, 
or forty millions sterling, is due to 
France by the English Government 
under Clause 9 of the private Conven- 
tion, dated the 20th of November, 1815; 
if it is a fact that, by the Conventions 
signed in May, 1814, November, 1815, 
and April, 1818, a guaranteed fund of 
6,500,000 francs of French Rentes, with 
a capital of 130,000,000 francs, was 
transferred to the British Government ; 
whether M. Blandin, a Deputy, lately 
proposed to the Chamber that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed for the pur- 

ose of asking the British Foreign Office 
or an account of these funds, and also 
for a return of the surplus, with the in- 
terest accruing thereon, to the French 
Treasury; whether the surplus, with 
the interest, is estimated to amount 
to one milliard of francs; and, whe- 
ther a Committee has been appointed 
by the Chamber with M. Blandin as 
reporter ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): It is not true that the 
sum mentioned in the hon. Member’s 
Question, or any other sum, is due to 
France by the British Government under 
the Convention of November 20, 1815. 
A statement of the matter was made to 
the House of Commons by the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury on the 8th of June, 
1869; and a Return of the disposition 
of the funds received from the French 
Government is shown in a Paper (No. 
239) presented to Parliament in 1872. 
There is no new feature to be considered. 
A report of a proposal made in the 
French Chamber of Deputies has been 
made in the French newspapers similar 
to that mentioned by the hon. Member ; 
but Her Majesty’s Government are not 
aware that a Committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Chamber to inquire into 
the subject. The statement in question 
is, no doubt, connected with the legend 
of the Baron de Bode, which haunted 
this House for a long period ; but which, 
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after being investigated by a Select 
Committee, was laid to rest. 


» EDUCATION DEPARTMENT--THE NEW 
CODE, 1887—“ SPECIFIC SUBJECTS.” 
Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 

asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, Whether 
he can state what ‘specific subjects” 
have been sanctioned by the Education 
Department other than those mentioned 
in Article 15 of the Education Code? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wr- 
trum Hart Dyke) (Kent, Dartford): 
The Returns for the last three years 
show that bookkeeping, theology, Ger- 
man, hygiene, navigation, physiography, 
social economy, and Welsh have been 
included in the subjects specially sanc- 
tioned by the Education Department. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda) asked, whether instructions 
in Welsh would be definitely entered in 
the Code ? 

Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
he thought that he had just shown that 
this was practically included. 

Mz. W. ABRAHAM: All that we ask 
is that it should be included in the Code. 


ADMIRALTY—WILLIAM ROPER, AN 
ARTIZAN OF DEVONPORT DOCK- 
YARD. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) (for 
Mr. Conyseare) (Cornwall, Camborne) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether it is the fact that Mr. William 
Roper, who lately lost his life while 
working in the Government Dockyard 
at Devonport, was a skilled artizan 
whose character stood very high in the 
estimation of the Dockyard authorities; 
whether it is the fact that he lost his 
life under the following circumstances— 
namely, that after serving under the 
Government for some 30 years he was 
disentitled to any pension, because, 
through the difference of a few days in 
his age, he had never been put on the 
establishment; that at the age of 60 he 
might have retired and received a gra- 
tuity of about £60 which was then due 
to him; that he had the option of re- 
maining on, if he passed the doctor, till 
hewas 65 ; that hedid sostayon, and left 
his gratuity of £60 to be taken up when 
he should have completed his extra five 
years; but that he met with his death 
a few weeks after while working over- 
time in December last; whether the 
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authorities have refused to pay over to 
the widow the ceed to which her hus- 
band was entitled before his death, and 
why; and, whether he will, taking into 
account the deceased’s long service and 
high character, and the fact that his 
widow is left with a family of six chil- 
dren, consider whether the above deci- 
sion of the authorities should not be 
reversed ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): It is 
true that William Roper was injured in 
the Devonport Yard when at his work ; 
but his death was not attributed to such 
injury. He was 60 years of age, and 
was allowed to remain for his own bene. 
fit, and was entitled to a gratuity only 
as a hired man on completion of his ser- 
vice. Such gratuity has hitherto only 
been paid to the man himself upon his 
discharge from the Service. Compensa- 
tion is only given to the widows of civil 
employés when their husbands’ death is 
directly attributable to the service in 
which they are engaged. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Devonport has 
already spoken to me concerning this 
man’s case; and we are in correspond- 
ence with the Treasury on the subject. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
DECREES FOR RENT, CO. DONEGAL— 
WRONGFUL ACTION OF A BAILIFF. 


Mrz. 0’ DOHERTY (Donegal, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the Sheriff 
of the County Donegal issued any war- 
rant, special or otherwise, on foot of 
decrees for rent at suit of Mr. A. J. R. 
Stewart, of Ards, against John M‘Cue, 
Manus M‘Fadden, Mrs. —— M‘Cue, 
and James Magee, or any of them, 
during 1886, and especially to James 
Wason, the bailiff of the Stewart Estate, 
at Dunfanaghy, in said county ; whether 
Wason collected the said decrees, with 
costs and Sheriff’s fees, asif he had such 
warrants in the said year of 1886; whe- 
ther, in the end of 1885, he extorted 
from widow Ellen M‘Fadden, Maghera- 
mana, £3 1ls., pretending that he had 
there a decree at suit of Samuel Fleming, 
of Letterkenny; whether he was com- 
pelled to refund this latter sum, having 
no decree at all then in his possession ; 
whether there is any means of distin- 
guishing between bailiffs duly autho- 





rized and those not; and, if the facts 
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are as alleged, what action the Govern- 
ment propose to take in the matter? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The hon. 
Gentleman is, of course, aware that the 
only action that the Executive could 
take in reference to James Wason would 
be to prosecute him for a criminal offence, 
in case there was evidence to show that 
such an offence has been committed by 
him. I have caused inquiries to be 
made on this subject ; and as the matter 
may come before a legal tribunal it is 
not expedient for me to make any fur- 
ther statement. 


WAR OFFICE—COMPULSORY RETIRE- 
MENT OF LIEUTENANT COLONELS— 
THE ROYAL WARRANT, 1887. 


Mrz. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, What number of Lieu- 
tenant Colonels under 60 years of age 
will be compulsorily retired in July 
next, and what will be the annual 
amount of the half-pay of the officers so 
retired; and, whether he will lay upon 
the Table a Statement showing the 
financial effect of the recent Royal War- 
rant as to compulsory retirement ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
From the present time to the end of July 
there will be no compulsory retirement 
of Lieutenant Colonels, although a cer- 
tain number will vacate their regimental 
appointments on completing the term for 
which their appointments were made. 
While unemployed, these officers will 
be on half-pay at 11s. per day. A cal- 
culation was made last summer on the 
probable financial effect of the then in- 
tended Royal Warrant ; but several im- 
portant changes were made later in the 
conditions. The calculation does not, 
therefore, now hold, and a new one, 
showing the effect of the Warrant as 
promulgated, is now being made. When 
completed, I will consider whether I can 
lay on the Table a statement of the 
financial effect of the Royal Warrant. 


POOR LAW—DEATH OF ELIZA RYAN 
IN 8ST. PANCRAS WORKHOUSE. 


Mz. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
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an inquest held on the body of Eliza 
Ryan, aged 62, in the St. Pancras 
Workhouse; whether he will inquire 
if it is true, as stated in the report, that 
the woman was placed in solitary con- 
finement for 12 hours on bread and 
water, 

“In a cell at the workhouse some nine or 
ten feet beneath the basement of the main 
building,” 
while suffering from inflammation of the 
lungs following on chronic bronchitis ; 
whether he will inquire into the state- 
ment of the master that he ordered the 
confinement ‘‘as a punishment, in the 
exercise of his lawful authority,” for 
offensive language to the matron ; under 
what statute have masters of workhouses 
a power of summary jurisdiction in such 
cases; and, what steps will be taken in 
the matter if it is found death was 
hastened by the punishment ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
made inquiry respecting this case. I 
am informed that it is not the fact 
that the woman was placed in soli- 
tary confinement as stated in the Ques- 
tion. The room in which she was 
placed was on the basement of the 
main building. Although the woman 
had occasionally been under medical 
treatment for chronic bronchitis during 
the past five years, she had not, prior to 
her last illness, been under any treat- 
ment during the past three months, and 
she was not placed in the punishment 
room until after she had been seen by 
the assistant medical officer. On the day 
following she was apparently in her 
ordinary state of health, and was at 
work in the needle-room. On the second 
day she left the workhouse to attend the 
funeral of her mother, and on her return 
she told one of the inmates that she had 
caught a chill while in the cemetery. 
She died six days afterwards ;, and both 
the medical officer and the assistant 
medical officer concur in the view that 
the commencement of the illness from 
which she died was the shivering and 
chill taken at the cemetery. At the in- 

uest the verdict was that the death was 
Se to natural causes, and 11 of the 12 
jurymen desired to add to their verdict 
that no blame attached to the workhouse 
officers. The woman, I am informed, 
was punished for being very drunk, 


ment Board, Whether he has seen, in; violent in her conduct, and for using 
this morning’s Daily News, a report of | abusive and insolent language, and per- 
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sisting in doing so. The punishment 
was duly reported by the master in the 
unishment book, and was approved by 
the Workhouse Visiting Committee. The 
Rules as to the punishment of refractory 
paupers are contained in the Regula- 
tions of the Local Government Board as 
to the management of the workhouse. 


NAVY—PROMOTION OF CHIEF GUN- 
NERS AND OTHER NON-COMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICERS. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) (for 
Mr. Lasovcuere) (Northampton) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther Article 272 of the Queen’s Regula- 
tions states— 

“Of the total number of Chief Gunners and 
Chief Boatswains, including Officers holding 
either rank by virtue of their appointments, one- 
half shall be composed of Chief Gunners ;"” 
whether Zhe Navy List has, for a con- 
siderable time past, contained the names 
of 18 Chief Boatswains, and of 17 Chief 
Gunners; whether there were 18 Chief 
Gunners on the Active List before the 
retirement of Mr. Bechervaise; whether 
that officer, although retired, is at 
present doing duty at the Admiralty; 
and, whether he still draws full pay, 
and therefore keeps the number of 
Chief Gunners on the Active List at 17? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcez 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): Pro- 
motion to the rank of Chief Gunner is 
not regulated by seniority alone ; but is, 
as in the case of Chief Boatswains and 
Chief Carpenters, by selection of the 
most deserving officers. The selection 
of these officers is a matter of very 
careful consideration, and the claims of 
the various officers with regard to age, 
seniority, and service at sea are carefully 
compared. The promotions made are 
the result of these comparisons, and not, 
as the hon. Member appears to infer, in 
consequence of favouritism on the part 
of any individual member of the Board. 
There is no intention of altering the 
present — of promotion in these 
ranks. There are on the list at the 

resent time 34 Chief Gunners and Chief 

oatswains; of these, 17 are Chief 

Gunners. Inthe present month’s Navy 

List there appears 18 Chief Boatswains, 

there happening to be that number for 

a few days pending the pensioning of 

one of these officers. There were not 

18 gunners on the Active List before 

Mr. Bechervaise’s removal.- Sir An- 
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of Mr. Lee’s good service. Mr. Becher- 
vaise is doing duty at the Admiralty; 
but his vacancy was duly filled up, and 
his retention in his present post in no 
way affects, nor has affected, the number 
of Chief Gunners. 


UNLICENSED HALLS, &c.—‘‘ PUBLIC” 
BUILDINGS. 


Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford) asked the Secre of State 
for the Home Department, ether, 
taking into consideration that there is 
no power or authority to deal with 
buildings not licensed but used for 

ublic performances, he will advise Her 

ajesty’s Government to bring in a 
Public Bill constituting an authority 
who shall have the same dmg over 
unlicensed, but public, buildings as is 
at present exercised under the Act 
41 §& 42 Vict. s. 32, and to include a 
definition of the meaning of the word 
“* public ” building ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I under- 
stand that this question is now engaging 
the attention of a Committee of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, who are 
the constituted authority to carry the 
Metropolitan Management Act into 
effect. Any representation which they 
may address to me will receive my best 
attention ; but I can hold out no pros- 
pect of Her Majesty’s Government 
being able to legislate or the subject 
this Session. 


THE ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) ee 
Mr. Lasovowere) (Northampton) asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether any record has been kept of 
the plants, seeds, and specimens re- 
ceived at the Royal Gardens, Kew, and 
of the work done in connection with 
them, and of the information received 
from abroad, no Report having been 
issued since that for the year 1882 ? 
Taz FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Puuwxet) (Dublin University): A minute 
record is kept of everything received in 
the several Departments of Kew Gar- 
dens. Mainly owing to the protracted 
illness of the late Curator the work of 
compiling the Annual Reports has fallen 
into arrear; but materials for the series 
of 1883 to 1886 are in hand, and it is 
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hoped to issue them all this year. In 
response to the demands for the publica- 
tion more speedily than in the Annual 
Report of information received from 
abroad, I have sanctioned the publica- 
tion of a monthly bulletin, which can be 
purchased for a small sum. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE LAND 
LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881, AND THE 
PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND), ACT 
1885 —- THE SHORTHAND WRITERS’ 
NOTES. 

Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.) (for Mr. 
Cuance) (Kilkenny, 8.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he will make representa- 
tions to the authority having custody of 
the shorthand writers’ original notes 
and transcripts of the proceedings of 
the Cowper Commission, to insure faci- 
lities being accorded to Members of this 
House to inspect such notes and tran- 
scripts so far as the same record the 
evidence of witnesses ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I know of 
no reason why I should take such an 
unusual course as is here suggested. 


INDIA—DISCONTENT IN MADRAS. 


Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether last year there was a fresh 
outbreak of discontent, accompanied 
with violence, in the Rumpa Country, 
Madras, and to what extent ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorst) (Chatham): 
There has not been an outbreak of dis- 
content in the Rumpa District. Last 
June or July 25 hillmen in the Gudem 
District burnt a police station and two 
bungalows. They were speedily dis- 
persed and arrested. 


ARMY—MAJORS—THE ROYAL 
WARRANT, 1887. 


Sin HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether the Royal Warrant 
issued 1st January, 1887, has made an 
alteration of great importance to officers 
holding the rank of Major in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Service, who were promoted be- 
fore the 1st January, 1887; whether it 
is the case that the pension of £300 
a-year previously granted cannot now 
be obtained until the age of 48 has been 
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reached; and, whether the previous 
Warrant will be taken to apply to those 
who were promoted under it, especially 
as a considerable proportion of those 
now holding the rank of Major pur- 
chased their first Commissions, and can 
no longer expect to receive compen- 
sation for the money which they have 
so advanced ? 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
It was not intended that the Royal War- 
rant of January 1, 1887, should diminish 
in any way the privileges as to retire- 
ment enjoyed by pre-warrant Majors; 
but, by a clerical error, in removing the 
obligation to retire after seven years’ ser- 
vice in the rank, the right to retire at that 
period was taken away also. The mis- 
take was at once discovered, and Her 
Majesty has signed a Warrant rectify- 
ing it. The Article will be corrected in 
its next issue. ; 


INDIA (MADRAS)—THE COVENANTED 
CIVIL SERVICE— LAND SPECULA- 
TIONS—MR. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether the late senior member 
of the Madras Civil Service and senior 
member of Council in the Government 
of Madras has been compelled to resign 
because he was unable to meet the 
charges brought against him, of having 
infringed the terms of the Civil Service 
Covenant forbidding the holding of land 
by Civil servants; whether other Madras 
Civil servants are known to be land- 
owners, or shareholders in Land Com- 
panies, or otherwise interested in land 
speculation within the Presidency, or in 
Native States under the Madras Govern- 
ment, all of which practices are for- 
bidden by the Civil Service Covenant or 
the Orders of the Government of India; 
whether Civil servants who have noti- 
fied these breaches of the covenant to 
the Madras Government have been sub- 
jected to most unfair treatment, that has 
been acknowledged by, and partially re- 
dressed by, the Secretary of State; and, 
whether the Secretary of State will order 
a general inquiry into the subject, or 
take such steps as are necessary for the 
cessation of these irregularities, the 
future strict observance of the covenant, 
and the full protection of those Civil 
servants who, in the discharge of their 
duty, are bound to inform the superior 
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authorities of cases of infringement of 
the covenant ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
Charges of the kind stated were brought 
against the gentleman referred to, and 
before any dochion was arrived at he 
tendered his resignation, which was 
accepted. To the second and third 
Question my answer is, No. Such steps 
as are necessary to insure the future 
strict observation of the Regulation in 

uestion have already been taken by the 
Secretary of State. 


NAVY—LIEUTENANTS AND SUB-LIEU- 
TENANTS. 

Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether there are a sufficient number 
of Lieutenants and Sub-Lieutenants 
upon Zhe Navy List, to carry on the 
duties of the service as watchkeepers, 
and to take command of torpedo and 

icket boats in time of war; and, if so, 

ow it comes that in a time of peace 
their Lordships recently refused to 
accept the resignation of a Lieutenant 
who was able to give what have, until 
recently, been considered sufficient 
grounds to have such a request granted ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing) : Excep- 
tional measures would have to be taken 
in time of war to provide the number of 
Lieutenants and Sub-Lieutenants re- 
quired for the duties specified, which 
could not be resorted to in time of peace. 
Owing to various causes there was at 
the latter part of last year an insufficient 
number of Lieutenants available to meet 
all the requirements at that time ; so the 
Admiralty were, in consequence, com- 
pelled in the public interest to withhold 
their assent for the time to certain officers 
of that rank resigning their commis- 
sions. 


STATE OF IRELAND—DISTURBANCES 
AT YOUGHAL. 


Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the following 
statements, which appeared in The 
Times of last Friday, are true:—That 
a determined effort was made on the 
previous night to burn the house of 
Inspector Kerin at Youghal; that the 
crowd broke the windows of the 
Protestant Schools and the Methodist 
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Church at Youghal; that children of 
12 to 14 years of age were found drunk 
in the doorways, early on Thursday 
morning, in the streets of Youghal; 
and, whether any official Report, in 
reference to the above alleged out- 
rages, was made by the local police 
officer to the authorities at Dublin 
Castle previous to this Question ap- 
pearing on the Notice Paper ? 

Tsar CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): This Ques- 
tion was on the Paper for Tuesday with- 
out Notice. The hon. Member was then 
informed that local inquiry was neces- 
sary. He has put it down again with- 
out leaving time for the receipt of the 
reply in course of post, even assuming 
that the local officer could answer by 
return, and without making any in- 
quiry. All I can say, therefore, is 
that no official Report had up to yes- 
terday been received in Dublin as to the 
alleged occurrences. 

rn. LANE: I must ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he is not aware that 
a contradiction of the report in The 
Times appeared in the London papers 
last Saturday ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have got 
no official Report yet. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman permit me to ask—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


NAVY—WIDOWS OF SEAMEN AND 
MARINES. . 

Cartan PRICE (Devonport) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, What 
steps have been taken to carry out the 
recommendations of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s Committee as to making pro- 
vision for the widows of seamen in the 
Royal Navy and the Royal Marines ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georce 
Haminton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
Admiralty have not yet been able to 
take practical action on this Report; 
but if my hon. and gallant Friend 
would confer with me I could point out 
to him the nature of the difficulties we 
have to contend with. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — GREEN- 
WICH HOSPITAL SCHOOL. 
Carrain PRICE (Devonport) asked 
the Vice President of tha Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether there is 
any reason why the usual Government 
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Grant should not be given to the Green- 
wich Hospital Schools, in the same way 
as to other schools of a similar nature ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wu- 
11M Hart Dyke) (Kent, Dartford), in 
reply, said, no application had ever been 
made to the Department on behalf of 
the schools. Should such an applica- 
tion be made, he saw no reason why 
they should not deal with the case on 
its merits. 


PROSECUTION OF OFFENCES ACTS— 
THE REGULATIONS—RESULTS. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked the Secret of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he will instruct the Director of 
Public Prosecutions to make a Report 
showing the working of the Regulations 
made, in 1885, for carrying out the 
Prosecution of Offences Acts, 1879 and 
1884, with statistics showing the num- 
ber, nature, cost, and result of the pro- 
ceedings instituted by the Director in 
accordance with those Regulations ; and, 
whether he will lay such Report upon 
the Table before the Vote for Public 
Prosecutions is taken ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
consulted the Director of Public Prose- 
cutions, and he tells me that he will be 
able to prepare such a Return asthe right 
hon. Member asks for; and, pooled 
the Vote for Public Prosecutions is not 
taken before Easter, the Return will be 
ready before then. There will be no 
objection to lay the Return on the Table 
of the House. 


INDIA (MADRAS)—SALE OF MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS IN VOTACAMUND. 


Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether, in August, 1881, the Com- 
missioner of the Nilgiri Hills, ex-officio 
President of the Municipality, ordered 
the local fund engineer to value certain 
municipal buildings in Ootacamund ; 
whether the engineer reported their 
value to be Rs. 3200; whether, in spite 
of this valuation, these buildings were 
then sold privately to the senior member 
of the Madras Board of Revenue for 


Rs. 100 only ; whether these facts were 
last year formally brought to public no- 
tice; and, whether, as the matter has 
been so severely commented on by the 
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Native and European Press in India, he 
will say whether these statements are 


true ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The statements alluded to in the Ques- 
tion have been made by one officer of 
the Madras Government, and denied by 
another. As no formal inquiry has been 
made into the accuracy of the state- 
ments, I am unable to say whether they 
are true or not. 


WAR OFFICE—COAST DEFENCES— 
MARTELLO TOWERS. 


Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, 
Limehouse) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, The number of Martello 
towers that are situate on the coast be- 
tween Brighton and Dover, and if he 
can say for what purposes they are used ; 
if the sites of these Martello towers could 
not be adapted, at a very small cost, to 
a “disappearing system” of fortifica- 
tions, by substituting a pit in place of 
the tower and adopting the Moncrieff 
gun carriage ; what, if any, fortifications 
exist on the South East Coast, from 
Pevensey Bay to Pett Level; and, whe- 
ther the old Military Canal at the last- 
named place, now unused, could not be 
adapted to defensive purposes ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or THE ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorce Hamiuron) (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing) (who replied) said : 
There are 43 Martello towers between 
Brighton and Dover, one of which is 
armed with a 7-inch rifled breech-load- 
ing gun. Nineteen carry smooth-bore 
ordnance; and the remainder are used 
as barracks, or let. The sites could be 
made use of for guns ; but the towers 
themselves could not be adapted to 
‘‘ disappearing,” or any other modern 
mounting for heavy guns. With the 
exception of 14 towers, all at Pevensey, 
there are no fortifications between Peven- 
sey Bay and the Pett Level at Winchel- 
sea. ‘The old Military Canal retains its 
value as an obstacle in the event of a 
hostile force landing in the neighbour- 
hood. 


WAR OFFICE—ROMAN CATHOLIC 
ARMY CHAPLAINS. 
Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether the services of the acting 
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Roman Catholic Army Chaplains at 
Portsmouth, Hilsea, Fareham, Dover, 
Shorneliffe, Colchester, and Oyprus are 
to be dispensed with ; if it is the inten- 
tion of the Authorities, on the retire- 
ment of the next Roman Catholic Com- 
missioned Chaplain, not to fill up the 
vacancy; and, if so, whether, in view of 
the number of Roman Catholics serving 
in the Army, the War Office will re- 
consider their determination relative to 
the dismissal of Roman Catholic Chap- 
lains; and, if a corresponding reduction 
is proposed to be made in the number 
of Church of England Army Chap- 
lains? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore)(Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The acting Roman Catholic Chaplains 


at Portsmouth, Chatham, and Colchester | P 


are to be relieved by commissioned 
Chaplains returning from Egypt on the 
reduction of the force there. The acting 
Chaplain at Cyprus was sent out spe- 
cially on account of the invalids from 
Egypt; and as there is no longer an in- 
valid depét there he has been brought 
home, and sent to relieve the acting 
Chaplains at Hilsea and Fareham. It 
has also been decided to dispense with 
an acting Chaplain at Dover, as the 
work there is not considered to be more 
than sufficient for one Chaplain. No 
change is contemplated at Shorncliffe. 


There is no intention of reducing the | J 


number of Roman Catholic commissioned 
Chaplains. The Church of England 
acting Chaplains will also be reduced, 
as a consequence of troops coming home 


from Egypt. 


WAR OFFICE—WOOLWICH CADETS — 
THE JUBILEE REVIEW AT ALDER- 
SHOT. 

Mr. E. R. RUSSELL (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether arrangements will be 
made to enable the Cadets of the Royal 
Military School at Woolwich to take 

art under their own officers in the 
eview which is to take place at Alder- 
shot in honour of Her Majesty’s Ju- 
bilee? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sranuore)( Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The arrangements for this Review are 
not yet complete, and I cannot, ‘there- 
fore, answer this Question at present. 
But I may say that the amount of money 
at my disposal is very limited. 

Dr. W. J. Corbet 
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THE QUEEN'S JUBILEE CELEBRATION 
—A SPECIAL HOLIDAY. 

Coronet. ANSTRUTHER (Suffolk, 
Woodbridge) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether, considering that 
Tuesday, the 2ist of June, is to be ob- 
served as a public holiday, he can see 
his way to recommend that the Monday 
previous should, by Royal Proclamation 
or otherwise, be kept as a special Bank 
Holiday, so as to grant to Her Majesty’s 
subjects three consecutive days in which 
to celebrate Her Jubilee ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smit) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
sorry to say that I cannot hold out any 
prospect to my hon. and gallant Friend 
that Monday, the 20th of June, will be 
roclaimed as a national holiday, in 
addition to Tuesday, the 21st. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE—THE 
HESSIAN FLY. 


Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) asked the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the reported 
presence of chrysalide of the Hessian 
fly in the siftings of threshing machines 
in Hertfordshire and Essex ; and, whe- 
ther, in view of the urgency of the 
danger, he will take steps at once to 
a official instructions on the sub- 
ect 

Tse FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs) (Strand, 
Westminster) (who replied) said: The 
attention of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has been called to this matter, 
and specimens of both infested sub- 
stances have been sent to the Depart- 
ment by Mr. Whitehead. A warning 
has been printed, and is about to be 
issued to all Local Authorities in Great 
Britain. 


INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT, 
DUBLIN—APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Wexford, N.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, If 
it is a fact that the principal posts in the 
Inland Revenue Department in Dublin 
are filled by Englishmen, and if the two 
important posts of Controller of Legacy 
Duty and Controller of Stamps were 
filled by transfers of minor Clerks from 
the London Office to these appointments, 
over the heads of competent Irishmen, 
of long experience, in the Irish Office in 
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Legacy and 
Dublin ; if it is a fact that a scheme of 
re-organization is at present being car- 
ried out by an official from London ; if 
there is any rule in the Department 
which excludes Irishmen from promo- 
tion; and, if he will lay upon the Table 
the draft scheme of re-organization be- 
fore it has been finally adopted ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I am informed that the 
answer to all the Questions of the hon. 
Member is no, Sir. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE RIOTS AT 
YOUGHAL. 


Mr. LANE (Cork Oo., E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he has seen a copy 
of the following letter, which was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Charles Ronayne, J.P. 
(the only magistrate living in the town 
of Youghal) to Mr. Kerin, the District 
Inspector of Youghal :— 

‘“‘ Dear Sir,—I am just after coming from the 
death of a fine young man, who was stabbed by 
a policeman. I went to the barracks to see who 
was in charge of the police, and to inquire what 
circumstances produced the sad business. I 
found there a number of strange police, and a 
young officer, Mr. Somerville, who assumed the 
responsibility of having ordered the charge that 
caused this young man’s death. Now, as I 
have taken great pains for the past 24 hours to 
preserve the peace in this usually quiet town, 
and as I am of opinion that there was not the 
least danger to apprehend any public disturb- 
ance, and as I am afraid that it was the advent 
of these new men led to this calamity, I desire 
to know from you, as the residing District In- 
spector, under what circumstances they were 
brought or sent here.—Yours faithfully, 

‘* 8th March 1887. CHartzes Ronayng;”’ 


whether this magistrate had been taking 
a very active part for some days pre- 
viously, in co-operation with the Catholic 
clergymen of Youghal, in allaying the 
excitement caused by the threatened 
arrest of the Reverend Father Keller; 
why the police authorities ignored him 
by not consulting him as to the necessity 
of bringing a force of strange police 
into Youghal; and, whether the preser- 
vation of the peace of Youghal has been 
transferred from the magistrates of 
Youghal to the police officer ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): This 
Question has been referred to the Dis- 
trict Inspector for the local inquiries 
necessary. There has not been time for 
the receipt of his reply. 
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Mr. LANE: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the number of days’ 
Notice he will require to be given of a 
Question for the purpose of receiving an 
answer by telegraph from an official in 
Ireland ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It entirely 
depends upon the special circumstances 
of each case. 


LEGACY AND SUCCESSION DUTIES— 
COPIES OF RESIDUARY ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. FINCH-HATTON (Lincolnshire, 
Spalding) asked Mr. Attorney General, 
Whether repeated applications have 
been made by residuary legatees and 
others interested in the estates of de- 
ceased persons, to the Controller of 
Legacy and Succession Duties, for office 
copies of residuary accounts passed by 
executors; whether such applications 
are refused, unless upon an order of the 
executors or an order of one of Her 
Majesty’s Judges of the Court of 
Chancery; and, whether persons inte- 
rested are obliged to apply to the Court 
for an administration suit where execu- 
tors refuse to render proper accounts to 
beneficiaries, and are thus put to unne- 
cessary — ; and, if so, whether the 
present rule cannot be altered ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WexssTER) (Isle of Wight): It 
is the fact that applications are at times 
made by persons for inspection of re- 
siduary accounts passed by executors, 
and that such applications are refused 
unless the written consent of the execu- 
tors is obtained. The documents are 
also produced in Court on subpoena. It 
is also the fact that when executors refuse 
to render accounts beneficiaries have to 
apply to the Court for an order for ad- 
ministration of the estate. The docu- 
ments at the Inland Revenue Office are 
filed there merely for the purpose of the 
Revenue, and not for public inspection, 
and are treated as quast-confidential 
documents. The Inland Revenue officials 
have no means of ascertaining whether 
persons making theapplication are, orare 
not, persons interested, or beneficiaries. 
It would, in my opinion, be detrimental 
to the Public Service if intending liti- 
gants were permitted to have access to 
the books and papers filed at Somerset 
House; as, in the circumstances, I do 
not see that the Rule can or ought to be 
altered. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — OUT- 
BREAK AT EXETER TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, Whether his attention has 
been called to the recent outbreak among 
the students at the Exeter Training Ool- 
lege ; and, whether it is his intention to 
institute any inquiry into the circum- 
stances attending it, and into the com- 
plaints of the second year students in 
regard to the teaching staff? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir 
Wit Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford): 
A detailed statement of the circumstances 
attending the outbreak at the Exeter 
Training College has been placed in my 
hands by the Principal of the College, 
from which it appears that the students 
have now submitted to discipline, and 
expressed their regret for what occurred. 
No further inquiry on this point seems 
to be necessary; but I have thought it 
best to communicate with Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Training Colleges, who, at 
his next visit, will pay special attention 
to the qualifications of that member of 
the teaching staff in respect of whom 
complaint has been made. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—IMPORTATION OF CATTLE 
FROM IRELAND INTO SCOTLAND. 


Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the action of 
certain Local Authorities in Scotland 
with regard to forbidding the importa- 
tion of cattle from Ireland generally ; 
whether any distinction is made by these 
Authorities either as to the locality or 
port from which cattle are sent or as to 
the sort of cattle, whether store or dairy 
cattle; whether any disease has been 
traced to any, and what, Irish port and 
what class of cattle was affected ; whe- 
ther he will call the attention of the 
Scottish Authorities to page 22 of the 
last Report of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the English Privy Council, 
where it is shown that 69 per cent of 
the cases of pleuro-pneumonia in Scot- 
land are shown to be in the dairy stock 
of Glasgow and Edinburgh; whether 
he will make representations in the pro- 
per quarter in Scotland, so as to prevent 
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these powers of sanitary regulations 
from being an injury to the export trade 
of Ireland; whether it is a fact that two 
years ago some similar action was taken 
but afterwards modificd, so far as the 
Ports of Derry and Belfast were con- 
cerned, on the protest of the Irish Autho- 
rities; and, whether he will take similar 
energetic action to have the same modi- 
fications made immediately ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): This sub- 
ject is much too extensive and important 
to be dealt with satisfactorily within the 
limits of the answer to a Question. The 
Scottish Local Authorities have no power 
to prohibit generally the importation of 
cattle from Ireland. They have power 
to prohibit the movement of cattle into 
their districts from other districts in 
Great Britain; and the attention of the 
Veterinary Department in Ireland has 
recently been drawn to the manner in 
which this power has, in some cases, 
been exercised, as being calculated to 
interfere with the export trade in Ire- 
land. This, I presume, is what the hon. 
Member refers to. With regard to the 
recent detection of disease at Irish ports, 
the facts are that pleuro-pneumonia has 
been detected in three dairy cattle at the 
Port of Dublin, and that one bullock 
ship at Drogheda was also found to 
be similarly affected. With the excep- 
tion of the Dublin District Ireland is, 
I am happy to say, entirely free from 
pleuro-pneumonia. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain, the circumstances 
of the present difficulty with the Scottish 
Authorities are not precisely similar to 
those of a former occasion to which the 
hon. Member refers, and they may pos- 
sibly not be so easily arranged; but I 
shall give instructions to the Veterinary 
Department in Dublin to communicate 
at once to the Agricultural Department 
of the English Privy Council the repre- 
sentations already made, and also any 
further representations that may be re- 
ceived on the subject, and to request 
that Department to urge upon the Scot- 
tish Local Authorities to exercise their 
powers with as much consideration for 
the Irish export trade as is possible. 


DISTRESS IN THE METROPOLIS—THE 
CONFERENCE. 

Carrain COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 

Bow, &c.) asked the President of the 

Local Government Board, Whether the 
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attention of the Government has been 
directed to the proceedings of an im- 

rtant Conference held on the 21st 
} somal to consider the question of the 
distress existing in London, at which a 
Resolution was passed calling upon the 
Government to institute an exhaustive 
inquiry into the extent, character, and 
causes of the distress existing in London; 
and, if so, whether it is contemplated 
that any steps should be taken to give 
effect to the views of the Conference ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircuie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Yes, 
Sir; the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has been directed to the Con- 
ference in question, which was of an 
essentially representative character. The 
Resolution passed at such Conference 
was etihaden to the Prime Minister, 
who has conferred with me on the sub- 
ject, with the result that the Govern- 
ment have determined to institute an 
inquiry as to the employment and earn- 
ings and other particulars with regard 
to the working classes in four typical 
districts in the Metropolis. The districts 
selected are in St. George’s-in-the-East, 
Battersea, Deptford, and Hackney. Each 
district has a population of about 50,000 
persons, and is chiefly populated by per- 
sons of the working classes. The infor- 
mation which it is sought to obtain is of 
an exhaustive character; and the in- 
quiries will be made from house to 
house by enumerators acting under the 
Registrars of Births and Deaths in the 
several districts. The Registrar Gene- 
ral, through the agency of his Depart- 
ment, will render all the assistance he 
can to secure accuracy in the Returns. 
The Returns will be tabulated in the 
General Register Office, and will after- 
wards be submitted to Parliament. The 
inquiry will, I hope, commence on 
Saturday. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)—THE “OCTROI” 
AT CAIRO. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If it is true, as stated in a letter 
from Cairo to Zhe Times of Wednesday, 
that— 

“ A poor man cannot bring his cow or buffalo 
into the town without paying 20 francs each 
time for the transit ;” 
whether there is any truth in the asser- 
tion made in the same letter, that, in 
consequence of the heavy octroi— 
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“ Whole loads of cabbages, &c., are actually 
often thrown away, because the tax on their 
admission is more than the cultivator could 
hope to gain on the sale ;” 
and, whether there is any reason to be- 
lieve, as alleged, that— 

“The land, which ought to be one of the 
most fertile in the world, is made comparatively 
barren by these oppressive exactions, which, 
added to a heavy Toot Tax, beeome actually 
crushing ?”’ 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE (Sir James Ferousson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Octroi Duty in 
Egyptian towns is heavy, and a Bill was 
lately introduced into the Legislative 
Council to modify it in favour of the 
country people; but the Council did not 

ass it. er Majesty’s Government 

ave no reason to believe, as alleged 
in the Question of the hon. Member, 
that the land is going out of cultivation 
on account of these and other burdens; 
on the contrary, though the Land Tax is 
still heavy, cultivation is extending itself, 
the indebtedness of the peasantry has 
diminished, and their material condition 
has improved. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
CO. TIPPERARY. 


Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, 
N.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that the regular 
Constabulary Force for the North 
Riding of the County of Tipperary 
stands at 309 men ; whether out of that 
number there are at present only 266 
men in active service in the district ; 
whether the sum of £1,000 is annually 
paid out of the Riding for what is 
termed extra police ; whether, including 
the so-called extra police, the regular 
force is at present short to the number 
of 19; and, if so, whether he will fill u 
the regular Parliamentary quota, ul 
relieve the ratepayers from this tax for 
extra police who are not in the district ; 
whether, at the recent Spring Assizes at 
Nenagh, where the presentment for this 
extra police tax was opposed, the Pre- 
siding Judge, Baron Dowse, replying 
to the Traverser, made use of these 
words— 

“Tt is imperative on me to pass this present- 
ment, otherwise I would be most happy to con- 
cede to the just application ;’’ 

whether he will inform the House, or 
give a Return, as to the number of per- 
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sons who are at present under police 
protection, and the number of men em- 
ployed in discharge of bar eg we duty 
in North Tipperary ; and, for what pur- 
pose, with the comparative absence of 
crime in the county, as stated by Baron 
Dowse, the ratepayers are burdened 
with this tax for extra police ? 

Tux CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Part of 
this Question I have already answered. 
It is renewed with some additions, and 
without Notice, and it cannot be fully 
answered without local inquiry on some 
points. I can at once say, however, that 
the entire free force is not 309 men, as 
stated by the hon. Member, but 266. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): May 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman if he 
will obtain exactly the number of extra 
police employed in police protection ? 

Mr. A. J. B OUR: I have just 
told the other hon. Member that I will 
cause inquiries to be made. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE KENTISH 
TOWN MURDER. 


Mr. SHIRLEY (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Doncaster) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether it 
is the intention of the Government to 
offer a reward for the apprehension of 
the perpetrators of the recent Kentish 
Town murder, as recommended by 
various members of the Coroner’s 


ury? 

Tum SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
question of offering a reward in the 
case of this murder is still under con- 
sideration; but, as the hon. Member 
may be aware, rewards are only offered 
by the Home Office under very excep- 
tional circumstances. 


ARMY ESTIMATES—THE SELECT COM- 
MITTEE. 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he can inform 
the House when the Motion will be 
made for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to consider the Army Esti- 
mates ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Ssrn) 
(Strand, Westminster): It is the inten- 
tion of the Government, so soon as the 
necessary Votes have been taken in the 
Navy Estimates, to move to refer the 


Mr. P. J. O'Brien 
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of the Debt. 
Army and Navy Estimates to a Select 


Committee, to report their observations 
on the several Votes to the House. 


NAVY—THE DOCKYARD WORKS AT 
HAULBOWLINE — DISCHARGE OF 
WORKMEN. 


Mr. HOOPER (Cork, 8.E.) asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
he is aware that a notice to the follow- 
ing effect was posted yesterday at Haul- 
bowline Dockyard Works :— 

“On 1st June 80 men monthiy to be dis- 
charged.—By order of Lords Commissioners of 
Admiralty ;” 
whether, in the event of the Motion 
to be made as to the subject of the dis- 
appointing rate of progress which is 
being made with Haulbowline Works, 
he will direct all steps in pursuance of 
this official notice to be held in abeyance 
pending a full debate on this subject in 
the House ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (‘Lord Grorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing), in reply, 
said, he quite sympathized with the hon. 
Gentleman’s object ; but the fact was that 
the notice in question was given because 
the work on which the men were engaged 
was just approaching completion. 
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METROPOLIS — MAGNITUDE OF THE 
DEBT. 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney) asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, in view of the 
growing magnitude of the Metropolitan 
debt secured on the rates, and the great 
burden thereby imposed on the rate- 
payers, the Government will consider 
the desirability of introducing a Bill to 
limit the total borrowing powers on this 
security ? 

Toe FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
SmitH) (Strand, Westminster): The 
borrowing powers of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works are granted by an 
annual Act of Parliament. The Trea- 
sury require that the Bill for this pur- 
pose should have attached to it tables 
showing over a series of years the 
borrowing powers, the progress of the 
debt and of the sinking fund, and the 
amount of rate levied, in order that 
Metropolitan Members and others in- 
terested in the question may have the 
means of forming a judgment upon the 
general financial policy of the Board, 
and may be in a position to discuss the 
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whole question, or the particular provi- 
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sions of the Bill, when it is before the 
House. It appears to me that it lies 
with the Metropolitan Members, rather 
than with Her Majesty’s Government, to 
call the attention of the House to this 
question of Local Government, if they 
should consider that the indebtedness of 
the Metropolis is increasing at too great 
a rate. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) — 
THE RIOTS AT YOUGHAL — THE 
ATTACK ON THE POLICE. 


Mr. LANE (Cork Oo., E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland the following 
Question, of which I have given him 
private Notice :—Whether he has seen 
the report in to-day’s London papers of 
the proceedings at the inquest of the 
fisherman O’ Hanlon, killed by the police 
at Youghal, at which Mr. Somerville, 
the police officer, swore there was no 
truth in the Chief Secretary’s statement 
that 21 out of 22 policemen were severely 
injured, and that he (Mr. Somerville) 
had not made any such report to the 
authorities ; and, if so, whether the Chief 
Secretary will state to the House from 
what source he received the information 
he conveyed to the House on Tuesday ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): As the hon. 
Gentleman is aware, I made the state- 
ment in answer to a Question put to me 
without Notice by the hon. Member for 
the Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor), and in making the 
statement I said I would not guarantee 
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its accuracy. What I stated was that 
21 out of 22 policemen were injured. 
What appears to be the fact is that 21 
out of the 22 were hit, that 15 of them 
were hurt, and three of them were 
severely hurt. 

Mr. LANE: Has the right hon. Gen- 
tleman since seen the statement, sworn 
to by Mr. Somerville, that there was no 
truth in the statement he made to the 
House on Tuesday night? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, so far as 
he could make out, the statement of Dis- 
trict Inspector Somerville was correct. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman state who first 
gave him his information ? 

[No reply. } 

Mr. LANE: I have given the right 
hon. Gentleman private Notice of the 
following Question: — Whether he is 
aware that at the inquest on O’Hanlon, 
now being held at Youghal, the Coroner 
has made frequent complaints about re- 
ceiving no assistance from the police 
officer; whether the District Inspector 
refused to execute a warrant against a 
policeman who was committed for con- 
tempt of Court; and, whether he will 
telegraph orders to the police officer at 
Youghal to render the same assistance 
in this case as he would in a case in 
which the suspected culprit was not a 
member of the Constabulary ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have received 
no information to that effect; and, under 
the circumstances, I could not think of 
sending such a telegram. 

Mr. LANE: The information is in 
this morning’s papers. 











STATEMENT 


EXPLANATORY OF THE 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1887-88, 


AND OF THE 


POLICY EMBODIED THEREIN. 





ALTERATIONS IN Form or Estimates. 


IT will be observed that certain changes have been adopted in, and additions 
made to, the form in which the Appendices to the Estimates have hitherto been 
drawn up. The primary object of these alterations has been to place before the 
House in the simplest form the fullest possible information upon past and pro- 
posed future expenditure. Statements are also furnished in considerable detail 
of the capital stock of the nation in its Navy, Dockyards, and contents of the 
storehouses. These Statements will form the groundwork of a Capital Account 
which, it is hoped, may be presented in a more complete state next year. 

In the detailed programme * of works to be undertaken during the year will 
be found under a separate heading for each vessel building particulars of her 
type, tonnage, load-draught, speed at mean-load draught, coal capacity, and 
armament as designed and approved. In the same column are shown the original 
estimated cost, as well as the outlay as at present anticipated, also the amount 
of the expenditure on each vessel during past financial years, with the probable 
actual outlay during the year ending on 3lst March, 1887. 

The total estimated cost of each vessel, including the estimated charge 
falling on Army as well as on Naval Votes, is also set out, thus affording 
information of the total outlay on the vessel complete for sea, exclusive of sea 
stores. 

Hitherto it has not been customary to tabulate, in much detail, the proposed 
— on the refit and repairs of vessels, it being impossible to give this 
information with the same approximation as with vessels building. Frequently 
the Estimates are provisional. They are made prior to the arrival and full 
survey of the vessel, and often the necessity for outlay only develops during the 
progress of the work. At the same time, this class of expenditure forms so 
important an item in the Naval Budget that the fullest possible details are now 
given of the amount proposed to be allocated to each vessel. The value of such 
outlays depends largely upon the character of the ship and her probable efficiency 
after alteration and refit as a vessel of war. Information is, therefore, now 
furnished which will enable an opinion to be formed upon these points. 





* Appendix to Navy Estimates. 
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The ordinary repairs and maintenance on the Channel and other squadrons 
and the estimated cost of miscellaneous Services are summarised separately. The 
Appendix also exhibits the proposed expenditure in the aggregate compared with 
the Votes. 

The Vote for dockyard labour is taken in the present Estimates as a whole, 
and is not allocated, as has been the practice in past years, to the several Yards. 
The object of this change is to afford the Controller of the Navy more latitude 
in the distribution of work, and of the classes of labour, in a manner which may 
peste greater efficiency and economy in carrying out the varying requirements 
of the Navy. 

The > a following the Appendices is the first of the series of Tables 
framed for the purpose of informing Parliament of the value of the property 
which the nation possesses in the _ and the Establishments and Services 
connected therewith. 

In the Table showing the cost of the Navy will be found the name of each 
effective ship in the Navy, with the year of her completion, original cost of 
construction, and subsequent total expenditure upon alterations, refits, and 
maintenance. Vessels which have become inefficient, but which remain on the 
list, or those not worth the cost of immediate repair, or which have become 
obsolete, are placed in a separate category in the Summary, as also is the cost 
of troop and harbour ships, as well as of yard and other craft belonging to the 
Service. 

The “ Explanations of Differences,” which have been previously printed as a 
separate Parliamentary Paper, are this year included, for the convenience of 
Members of the House, in the Navy Estimates. 





PRESENT CONDITION OF NAVAL FINANCE. 








EXPENDITURE OF 1886-87 AS COMPARED WITH EstIMATEs 1887-88. 


The expenditure (including both Original and Supplementary Estimates) 
borne by Naval Votes for the year ending 31st March, 1887, is £13,270,100. 

‘he Estimate of Expenditure for the year ending 3lst March, 1888, is 
£12,476,800, being a decrease of £793,300 compared with the expenditure of the 
preceding year. A reduction of expenditure generally implies a decrease of the 
effective strength of the Service with which it is connected. We are fortunate 
enough to be able to reverse this rule in the present instance. The reduced 
outlay during the ensuing financial year is accompanied by a material increase 
in the strength of the Navy, money being found for 62,500 officers and men in 
1887-88 as against 61,400 in the preceding year, whilst the number and power of 
ships in the Ist Reserve, and ready for commission on Ist April, 1888, will be 
much in excess of any similar provision for many years past. 

A diminution in the amount of liabilities for vessels and engines constructed 
by contract is another noticeable feature in the present Financial Statement. 

These liabilities stood at £2,680,000 in April, 1886, and are estimated to be 
£1,030,000 in April, 1887 ; yet at the end of the financial year 1887-88, including 
the cost of new ships and engines contracted for during that year, they will stand 
at the low figure of £431,000. An almost similar reduction of liability for ships 
building in the dockyards can be shown. 

The large augmentation in the fighting strength of the Navy which will 
have been effected simultaneously with a reduction of annual expenditure and 
incurred liabilities may be accepted as a proof that naval finance, so far as 
outlay and return are concerned, is now in a satisfactory condition, and that it 
will be possible, under a system of judicious management, to associate for some 
time to come a reduction of expenditure with an increase of efficiency. 
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REVIEW oF THE LAST Srx YEARS’ EXPENDITURE. 


These satisfactory results have been obtained partly by policy, partly by 
improved methods of administration ; but a careful review of the expenditure of 
the past six years is necessary in order that the significance of our present 

sition, and the causes at work in establishing it, may be understood by 
arliament and the country. 


In the period between 1881 and 1885 every Naval Power in Europe, save 
England, largely increased its naval expenditure. The introduction of slow- 
burning powder, and the alterations in the design of heavy ordnance which it 
entailed, whilst giving increased velocity and accuracy to guns of all calibres, 
produced a corresponding development in the defensive power of armour-clads 
and protected vessels. Speed in the performance of naval tactics became an 
even more essential factor than before, and was so recognized abroad; and on 
vessels of comparatively small displacement successful efforts were made to 
realize, by engineering ingenuity, a speed wholly unknown to the smaller craft 
of a few years back. 

These developments of speed and power necessitated increased expense. 


England was the last Naval Power to recognize these new conditions. In 
1885, under popular pressure, the Government of that day admitted the 
insufficiency of its previous arrangements, and, with the assent of all parties in 
the State, Lord Northbrook, the then First Lord of the Admiralty, proposed to 
expend, in addition to the ordinary shipbuilding programme, a sum of 
£3,100,000 in the building of ships by contract in private yards. An additional 
sum of £1,600,000 for guns was also proposed to be added to the Ordnance Votes 
of the Navy, which are included in the annual Estimates of expenditure of the 
War Office. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer estimated that this outlay would be spread 
over five years, ending March 31, 1890, and form a portion of the expenditure of 
the country for that period. 

The work has been executed with such rapidity, that nearly the whole of 
this expenditure has fallen upon three, instead of five, years. Moreover, the sum 
of £3,100,000 was found to be insufficient to complete the work it began. 


The following Tables show the difference between the estimate of time and 
outlay made in 1885 and the actual expenditure of the past two years, and the 
probable disbursements in the ensuing year. 





New Constructions. 


Special Programme. 





T 
|1885-86. |1886-87. 1887-88. 1888-89. | 1889-90. 


GAAS oat 
| 


Total. 








£ 
3,100,000 











ee £ £ £ £ 
Hulls and Engines (Contract Price) . ./ 800,000 800,000 | 600,000 500,000 | 500,000 


' 
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Expenditure—Actual and Estimated. 














| | 1886-87. 
| 1885-86. 1887-88. Balance 
Actual and ; we 4 
| (Actual.) | Cxinated ) (Estimated.)| remaining. Total Cost 
‘ 
Hulls— £ £ £ £ £ 
Contract price .. oe! 701,150 | 861,701 518,023 74,093 2,154,967 
Cuming ee | 1,572 | 71,721 154,470 64,032 291,795 
Propelling, &c., machinery} 341,428 | 274,437 127,331 52,546 795,742 
Gun-mountings ., nal 12,282 | 68,289 118,555 25,628 224,754 
Torpedo apparatus sel 16,551 43,384 78,957 969 139,861 
! 
Total »» sw} 1,072,983 | 1,819,532 997,336 217,268 | 3,607,119 








| 





Comparison of Expenditure (estimated) with Programme, 




















Programme. | Expenditure. | Difference. 
£ £ £ 
Hullsand engines .. ..| 3,100,000 | 2,950,709 —149,291 
Completing .. « ss “ 291,795 291,795 
Gun-mountings ee ee ee 224,754 224,754 
Torpedo apparatus. ., e- ve ‘ 130,861 139,861 
} 
Total... ..  ..| 3,100,000 | 3,607,119 +-501,819 
| i 
Memorandum. 


Lord Northbrook’s special Shipbuilding Programme, as provided for in the 
Estimates 1885-86, included— 


2 Armour-clads 6 Steel Torpedo Cruisers. 
5 Belted Cruisers. 10 first-class Torpedo-boats (4 subsequently 
added). 





The financial result of Lord Northbrook’s special programme may be 
summarized thus :— 

1, An excess expenditure of £502,000 on the original Shipbuilding Estimate, 
which provided for hulls and engines only. 

2. An expenditure on account of ships building of £3,390,000 in three years, 
instead of an expenditure of £3,100,000 in five years. 

3. An extra expenditure (under Army Votes), roughly estimated at £500,000, 
for the ammunition and torpedoes necessary for these ships, and for which no 
special provision was made. 

Vore or Crepir or 1885. 

Soon after the proposals for this increase to our naval strength had been 
assented to in 1885, the prospect of a possible war compelled the Government 
to apply for a large Vote of Credit, of which £2,000,000* was appropriated 
to naval purposes. A large additional sum was also granted for the 
manufacture of naval ordnance, and included in the Vote of Credit allotted 
the War Department. 


® Exclusive of £500,000 for transport (Army Department). 
VOL. OCOXI]. [rnrep szrzzs. | T 
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A considerable amount of orders and of work were given under these Votes 
of Credit, which were not covered by the sums allotted to them, and have since 
become a charge upon the annual Estimates. 


These are the causes of the exceptional expenditure of the past two years, for 
during that period Navy Votes have had to meet not only the ordinary wants and 
wastage of a great Service, but the accumulated arrears of an antecedent period 
of insufficient provision. 


AVERAGE EXPENDITURE oF 1881-85 ComMPARED wiTH 1885-87. 


The average annual expenditure upon the Navy (deducting the Transport 
Vote, which is for services rendered to the Army) of the four years ended 
3ist March, 1885, when all the Naval Powers in Europe, except England, 
were so busy, was— 


£ 

Navy Expenditure - ee es ee ee »» 10,628,000 
Gun ditto ¢ (Army Vote oe ee ee oe ee 738,000 
Total average annual expenditure for four years ending 1884-85 11,366,000 

In 1885-86 Navy expenditure was oe ee ee +» 14,724,000 
Gun ditto ¢ (Army Vote) oe ee ee +» 1,600,000 

Total, 1885-86 ee ee oe ee ee ee 16,324,000 

In 1886-87 Navy expenditure (estimated) was ee ee es 12,941,000 
Gun ditto (Army Vote) .. oo . oe. ee 1,685,000 

Total, 1886-87 os es o ms «a +» 14,626,000 


being a total excess during the two years of £8,218,000 over and above the 
average expenditure of the four preceding years. 


If this great sum had been spread over this period of six years more evenly, 
and if consideration and a continuous policy had attended its disbursement, the 
Navy at this moment would be far stronger than it is. 


On the other hand, the increase of strength which this sum will ultimately 
give would have been more economically attained if hurry and scare had not 
attended its outlay. 


The conclusion to be drawn will, I trust, not be lost sight of by subsequent 
Administrations and by Parliament. 





+ Includes estimated value of services performed by War Office, beyond actual provision for 
Navy in original Army Estimates. 
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SHIPBUILDING POLICY OF PRESENT BOARD. 


Although three successive Boards of Admiralty have been in office since 
1885, the policy pursued, so far as shipbuilding and dockyard administration 
are concerned, has been uniform and continuous. The enormous liabilities and 
the great number of ships ordered in 1885 induced the Board of July, 1885, of 
which I was the Head, to concentrate their attention to bringing to as rapid a 
completion as was possible the programme of shipbuilding they found pre- 
scribed, without enlarging it; certain gaps in it were filled, and the vessels laid 
down for that purpose were in most instances of small displacement, and 
absolutely necessary to provide for the reliefs of the next and subsequent year. 

The following Statement shows the progress made both in the past and that 
contemplated in the forthcoming financial year. 


Procress oF SHIP-BUILDING As COMPARED WITH PROGRAMME 1886-87. 


Completed Ships. 


In the Estimates for 1886-87 (Appendix No. 37) it was anticipated that the 
following new vessels would be “passed into the Ist Reserve” during the 
financial year :— 

3 armoured ships. 
1 protected ship. 
13 unprotected ships. 


According to the latest Reports, it appears that the actual figures for the 
ships named in Appendix No. 37, as to be completed in 1886-87, will stand at 
the end of March, 1887, at 1 armoured ship, 1 protected, 13 unprotected. 

Two armoured ships—‘‘ Rodney ” and ‘‘ Warspite”—have not been com- 
pleted as was intended ; the ‘‘ Warspite” because of changes in rig and certain 
details, resulting from experience with ‘‘Impérieuse” at sea; the ‘‘ Rodney” 
because of delays in supply of guns and gun-mountings. 

Three unprotected ships—‘‘ Fearless,” ‘‘ Lizard,” and ‘ Bramble ’’-—have 
been delayed in delivery by contractors, and, consequently, have not been com- 
pleted by the date they would have been had contract terms been kept. 

Besides the ships that have been completed, or will be finished in 1886-87, 
it is anticipated that thirty-five out of the fifty-five first-class boats of 125 feet to 150 
feet in length will be completed in 1886-87 ; the remaining twenty torpedo-boats 
are complete in armament, and will be ready for service in June. 

Furthermore, it must be noted that out of the sixteen ships shown as to be 
passed into Ist Reserve in 1885-86 (Appendix 37, Navy Estimates for 1886-87), 
fully one-half (including 2 armoured, 3 partially-protected, 3 unprotected ships) 
had money spent upon their actual completion in 1886-87. 

The whole addition * to the Fleet in 1886-87, excluding small craft, has 
therefore been :— 

8 armoured ships. 

1 protected ship. 

3 partially-protected ships. 
13 unprotected ships, 

Under the Orders issued by the present Board, every vessel when passed 
into the 1st Class Reserve is supposed to be ready for sea in forty-eight hours, 
and the officers of the respective yards are held responsible that all vessels so 
passed are maintained in that condition. 

Advancement of New Ships. 

The general character of the work done on new ships in 1886-87, besides the 
completion of those above named, may be best described as rapid advancement. For 
the dockyard work, the facts are set forth in the draft programme for 1887-88, 
the most notable examples of rapid progress being the ‘‘ Trafalgar,” ‘‘ Nile,”’ 





* See p, 14. 


T2 
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‘« Tmmortalité,” and ‘‘ Aurora.” Results have amply justified the decision 
taken in framing the Estimates for 1886-87 to make /iberal provision for the 
expenditure on labour on each of these vessels. 


Causes of Delay on New Ships. 


Some difficulties have arisen, as was anticipated, from the circumstance that 
so many of the armoured ships laid down previous to 1885 are very nearly in the 
same stage of advancement towards completion, requiring hydraulic machinery and 
gun-mountings simultaneously. Until the ‘‘ Collingwood’s ” barbette-mountings 
had been actually tested, work on the corresponding mountings for other vesse 
of the ‘‘ Admiral” class could not be taken in hand. When these trials were 
completed the orders given for other ships were of exceptional magnitude and 
urgency, greatly taxing the resources of the manufacturers. 

The great exertions which the contractors have made to improve their 
means of meeting these special demands render it improbable that there will 
be in future a recurrence of delay from ships being in advance of their gun- 
mountings. 

Delays in delivery of guns by the War Office have also affected the com- 
pletion of some ships. 

Contract Work, 1886-87. 

The work on new ships building by contract has been pushed forward 
with great rapidity, and the sums earned have exceeded those provided in the 
Estimates for 1886-87. 

During the financial year there have been delivered :— 

6 torpedo cruisers (‘‘ Archer ” class). 
1 torpedo cruiser (‘ rag Ma 
4 composite gun-boats (“‘ Rattler” class). 

Four out of the five belted cruisers have been launched, and the fifth is to 
be launched on the 10th March. It is anticipated that the first of these vessels 
will be delivered early in 1887-88, and that all of them will be in the dockyards 
next summer, and it is hoped that they will all be completed by April, 1888. 

The “ Renown ” and “‘ Sanspareil”’ are also advancing rapidly. The former 
1s to be launched in April, and the latter in May, 1887, two years from the date 
of signing the contract. 

The “‘ Benbow” has been delivered by the contractors, has made her steam 
trials, and is now being completed at Chatham. 

The six torpedo cruisers of the ‘‘ Archer” class recently delivered have given 
some trouble in their preliminary steam-trials, and their completion has con- 
sequently been pall It is hoped, however, that two of them will be 
practically completed this financial year, and the others advanced. It may be 
anticipated that their s on the measured mile will be 17 knots. 

he “ Fearless,” sister ship to the ‘‘Scout,” was delayed by a fire at the 
contractor’s premises, otherwise she would have been completed this financial 


year. 
Torpedo Flotilla. 

Passing to the smaller vessels of the torpedo flotilla, the ‘“‘ Rattlesnake” 
has been delivered and tried, attaining a speed of 19} knots, the estimated speed 
being 19 knots. It is probable that by changes in propellers a better performance 
will be obtained. 

This vessel is the first of the ‘‘ torpedo gun-boat”’ class. She was practically 
completed at the works of the contractors, and will speedily be ready for her sea 
trials, which will furnish very important information. 

Now that her machinery trials are over, the other three vessels of the class 
building in the dockyards will be pushed on. 


Experimental Trials of New Ships, 1886-87. 


During 1886-87 the sea trials of two important armoured ships, the 
“Colossus” and “ Impérieuse,” have been made. In the “Colossus” very few 
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alterations have been suggested as the result of experience at sea. In the 
‘“‘Impérieuse,” and following her, in the ‘‘ Warspite,” it has been decided to 
abolish the sails, and to depend entirely upon steam-power applied to twin 
screws. 

With the important exception of being more deeply immersed than was 
anticipated, the ‘‘ Impérieuse ” in her trials fully sealiend, the expectations of her 
design. Notwithstanding her deep draught, she is now, taking the essentials of 
speed, armament, and armour into consideration, if not actually the most powerful, 
one of the most powerful iron-clad cruisers afloat of her tonnage. 

Sails have also been removed from the ‘‘ Neptune” during her present refit, 
in order to increase her efficiency as a fighting machine. 

The protected cruiser ‘‘ Mersey” has been completed and sent on experi- 
mental service to test systems of submarine torpedo discharge, Her steam trials, 
and those of her sister vessels, ‘‘Severn” and ‘“‘ Thames,” have shown the class 
to possess a smooth-water maximum speed of 18 knots. 

The first of the torpedo cruiser class, the ‘ Scout,” has also been completed 
and commissioned in 1886-87, as well as the torpedo gun-vessels ‘‘ Curlew” and 
“Landrail.” Both of these represent new classes in the Navy. 


TxriaALs oF TorpPEepo-Boats. 


Some interesting trials have been made during 1886-87 with the various 
types of first-class torpedo-boats 125 feet in length. These trials led to a 
modification in the form of the bow and in the torpedo armament of twenty-five 
of the boats. Great exertions have been made to accelerate the completion of 
the boats, the work on the torpedo fittings being of a novel and delicate nature, 
and only ¢wenty will, it is anticipated, be incomplete in small fittings at the end 
of March, the torpedo armaments of these being finished. 

The 150-feet boat purchased of Mr. White is practically completed, and the 
130-feet boat, by Messrs. Yarrow, will be delivered in 1886-87. These examples 
of larger-dimensioned boats will furnish useful information when tried at sea, as 
to how far they will comply with the conditions of a sea-going torpedo-boat 
available for use in all weathers. 


Decision OF THE Boarp upon SEA-Gornc TorRPEDO-VESSELS AND SEcOND- 
Crass TorPEepo-Boats. 


The Board have carefully considered the types and dimensions of the 
torpedo-boats, which experience and experiment have shown to be best adapted 
for sea-service or harbour-defence. The practical tests during recent evolutions 
imposed upon first-class torpedo-boats, that is, boats intended for open-sea 
service, and upwards of 100 feet in length, have shown that they could not, in 
actual warfare, stand the strain of the daily wear and tear to which they might 
be exposed. The discomfort and hardships which their crews have to endure in 
rough weather, the loss of speed to which, after steaming a certain number of 
hours at full pressure, they are subject, owing to the tendency of their 
necessarily-contracted boiler tubes to choke, disqualify boats of these dimensions 
from taking the prominent part in warfare in the open sea which their adherents 
claimed for them. The Board have therefore decided in future to build for sea- 
going purposes vessels of larger dimensions, capable of acting both on the 
offensive and defensive in torpedo warfare in the open sea. These vessels to be 
of the ‘‘ Rattlesnake” type, capable of maintaining for many hours the initial 
speed of the ordinary torpedo-boat, armed with quick-firing guns, and another 
gun of a larger calibre, and affording adequate accommodation and protection 
to the complement the for sea-going purposes. 

The Board have ecided upon adopting a new type of second-class torpedo- 
boat, capable of being lifted on board ships of a certain displacement, and which 
would be carried by the ship for service in the place of the larger or first-class 
torpedo-boats which now are supposed to accompany a squadron. 

The 125-feet torpedo-boats now building or built have, in most instances, been 
— to the defence of the great military ports and coaling stations, where they 

remain. 











? 
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Two improved boats of the second-class have been ordered from Messrs. 
Yarrow, and are to be completed in a short time. 

Important experiments have also been undertaken with a view to determine 
the most suitable torpedo-armament for boats. 


DEFENCE AGAINST ToRPEDOES. 


During 1886-87, great attention has been given to the development of 
defence against torpedo attack. A Committee has been investigating net- 
defences; several of our battle ships are already fitted with this system of 
torpedo defence, and further experimental fittings are being tried on the 
** Hercules” and ‘ Collingwood.” 

The torpedo experiments on the “ Resistance ’’ have also afforded valuable 
information as to the explosive powor of the torpedo. 


Etecrric LicHtTina. 


Electric lighting, for search-lights and internal illumination, has also been 
greatly extended. A staff of skilled supervisors and fitters for electrical work has 
been organized in each dockyard. 


Procress in SHIPBUILDING IN 1887-88. 


The coming financial year will be very remarkable for the great number of 
ships which will be completed and added to the effective list. It may be 
anticipated that the following ships will be finished, and passed into the 
ist Reserve, as ready for commission :— 

Armoured ships .. oe ee oe oe «- 10 
3 of “ Admiral” class—‘‘ Rodney,’’ “‘ Howe,” “‘ Benbow.” 
“e Warspite”” 
“« Hero.” 
5 belted cruisers (contract-built) 
Protected ships .. ee ee ee ee wo. 9 


“ Thames.” 
Torpedo cruisers .. ee ee ee ee ee 
6 of “ Archer ”’ class. 
** Fearless.”’ 
Torpedo gun-boats (‘‘ Rattlesnake ” class) .. ee o 38 
Composite sloops & gun-boats (‘‘ Buzzard” & ‘‘ Rattler” classes) 3 


25 


At the end of 1887-88, another armoured ship, the “ Camperdown,” will be 
nearly finished, and so will be the protected cruiser “Forth.” The “Anson” 
will be approaching completion. 

The belted cruisers “‘Immortalité” and “Aurora” will be far advanced ; 
the ‘‘ Trafalgar” and “ Nile” will be the great causes of further liability. 

The “‘ Renown” and “ Sanspareil” are to be delivered, according to contract, 
in October, 1888, and if no unforeseen hindrances arise, there is good reason to 
believe this date will be kept. 

Out of thirty-seven ships, building or incomplete, at the commencement of 
1887-88, it is hoped twenty-six will be complete by the end of the year, leaving 
only nine out of the programme of 1885, and two other ships not belonging to 
this programme, to be finished in subsequent years. 


New Surrs to se Lam Down 1n 1887-88. 


The new programme of works proposed for 1887-88 includes the 
following :— 


~T 


20-knot steel-bottomed protected cruisers, at Chatham s. 2 
19$-knot copper-bottomed protected cruisers, 2 by contract an 

1 at Portsmouth ae oe ee oe - 3 
Composite sloop (‘Buzzard’) .. ad oe pec tl 
Composite gun-boats (improved ‘‘ Rattlers ’’) oo 6 
“Grasshopper” class ., < 3 1 

















J 
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Of the ‘ Rattlers” it need merely be said that they differ from the 
‘‘ Rattler” herself only in having a poop, being about 1 foot broader, and of 
about 40 tons greater displacement. The steam trials of ‘‘ Rattler” and 
Bed’ ” have been very satisfactory, speeds of 13} to 133? knots having been 
attained. 

The new “ Buzzards” are “repeats” of the ‘“ Buzzard’”’ now building at 
Sheerness—speed on the measured mile, 15 knots. 

Both the “ Rattlers” and ‘“‘ Buzzards” have a fair amount of sail, and 
coppered bottoms. Rattlers have single screws; Buzzards twin screws. 

To the ships included in the above programme should be added the 
“Daphne,” composite sloop of the ‘‘ Buzzard” class, which, although not 
forming part of the programme in the Estimates of 1886-87, has been already 
commenced at Sheerness. The preparations made in 1886-87, though involving 
small expense, will enable the work to be pushed on rapidly in 1887-88. 


Poticy To BE Pursvep In Recarp To Smatt VESSELS. 


These gun-boats and sloops have been laid down to make provision for the 
relief of small vessels on different stations during the next two years. A careful 
inquiry into the composition of our squadrons abroad has made clear that too 
large a a pe we of our naval strength is absorbed by small vessels, which, 
however well adapted for police purposes in time of peace, or for operations in 
shoal water and rivers in time of war, would be of comparatively little value for 
the protection of our commerce on the high seas in time of war. I believe that, 
in course of time, arrangements can be contrived with the Foreign and Colonial 
Offices by which a limited number of larger and more powerful vessels, movin 
from place to place on the station, can be made to efficiently perform the wor 
of the more numerous but less movable flotilla now employed. All the vessels 
now laid down have a speed equal to, if not in excess of, any of their class 
elsewhere, and will therefore be a match for anything of like displacement 
which they might encounter, and the new 20-knot protected cruisers about to 
be commenced will be faster than any ocean war cruisers in the world at present 
completed, and, consequently, of the highest possible value for the protection of 
our commerce. 

Description oF 20-KNoT ProrecTeD CRUISERS. 


The most notable vessels proposed to be laid down in 1887-88 are two 
20-knot protected cruisers. 
Their dimensions are :— 


Length ee ee ée ée é 265 feet. 
Breadth ee ee ee ee e 41 ” 
Displacement o% ée $e ée 2,800 tons 
Sped on measured mile, with 400 tons of coal, and fully equipped 20 knots. 
Ocean s oe ee ee oe --17tol8 ,, 
Radius of action at 10-knot speed és , -- 8,000 ,, 


The vessels will have a protective steel-deck extending from stem to stern, 
and sheltering the boilers, magazines, steering-gear, &c. 

Vertical (inverted-cylinder) triple-expansion engines are to be fitted in the 
steel-bottomed ships, special arrangements of armoured-coamings being built for 
the protection of that portion of the cylinders. 

Above the protective steel-deck the space will be minutely sub-divided, 
coal-bunkers, coffer-dams, &c., being built as is usual in vessels of the ‘ pro- 
tected ” clases. 

. mF double-bottom on the cellular principle, adapted for water-ballast, will be 
tted. 
The armament will include— 

6 6-in. B.L.R. guns on centre-pivot mountings. 

9 6-pr. rapid-firing guns. 

Machine-guns. 

6 Torpedo-tubes (all under cover). 

The bow will be strengthened for ramming in the usual manner. 
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In all respects the vessels will be made suitable for independent sea- 
service, and for being driven at high speed in rough water. 

They will have only fore and aft steadying sails, being dependent upon 
their steam-power and twin-screws for propulsion. 


THREE CopPeR-SHEATHED 19}-KNoT CRUISERS. 


It has been decided to vary the design in three of the vessels in the following 
particulars :— 

1. To wood-sheathe and copper the bottoms, so as to make the vessels capable 
of remaining afloat for long periods without serious fouling and consequent loss 
of speed. 

" To adopt horizontal engines, placed entirely below the protective deck. 

These changes involve an increase in displacement and a slight decrease in 
maximum speed which are accepted in view of the special services for which the 
vessels are intended. 

In armament, protection, and all other qualities, the conditions are the same 
in these as in the steel- bottomed ships. 

The trials of these vessels will be made under the new regulations, with all 
weights aboard. 


CoNDITIONS UNDER WHICH SpEED TRIALS oF VESSELS ARE ConpDuUCTED. 


The speed and other trials of the ships recently built, together with the 
working of their engines and hydraulic mountings, have on the whole been 
satisfactory. In most instances the anticipations of the Constructors have been 
realized, although difficulties have occurred in some of the earlier trials in 
obtaining from certain of the engines the speed of the contract. In one important 

articular there is a discrepancy between the estimate of the original design and 
its result, which, in the case of the ‘‘Impérieuse,” and her sister-vessel, the 
‘‘ Warspite,” attracted some attention, and which is likely to recur in the case of 
the belted cruisers, seven in number, the ‘ Warspite,” and the armoured vessels 
of the ‘‘ Admiral ”’ class. 

The following statement, though referring to the belted cruisers alone, is 
typical of all the vessels whose draught is deeper than was designed ; and it will 
also record the Regulations as to design and trial which the present Board have 
made. (See Appendix I.) 

The designs for the belted cruisers were prepared in 1884, and the sketch 
design received the final approval of the Board of Admiralty during that year. 

It was intended that, with all their legend weights on board. they should 
have a mean draught of 21 feet, and that 18 inches of the armour belt, which is 
5 ft. 6 in. in width, should be above water. 

After the designs were approved, tenders for the construction of five vessels 
were invited. Some of these tenders provided for the substitution of triple 
expansion engines of 8,500 horse-power in place of the compound engines of 
7,500 horse-power originally contemplated, and the advantages of the offer were 
so manifest that it was decided to adopt this type of engine for all five ships. 

To compensate for the increased weight entailed by these engines, and in 
view of the economy in fuel that would result from their adoption, it was decided 
to reduce the legend weight of coals to be carried by 60 tons; this placed the 
legend weight of coals at 440 tons, in place of the 500 tons originally approved. 

The extra weight of the engines, of increased complements, and of armament, 
amounting in all to 186 tons, increased the draught of the ships by 7 inches, 
placing the top of the belt 11 inches out of the water. 

It appears to have been decided, although the bunkers of these ships were 
constructed to hold 900 tons of coal, that 500 tons (afterwards decreased to 440 
tons) should be taken as the amount they were to carry under ordinary conditions 
—in other words, as their normal supply of fuel. 

It was calculated that this amount of coals would carry the ships about 
4,500 knots at 10 knots an hour, and with this the Board of Admiralty at that 
time appear to have been satisfied. 
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The present Board, however, are of opinion that it is far preferable that 
ships should carry to sea with them the largest amount of coal they are able to 


carry. 

vt the whole of the 900 tons, with the additional weights alluded to, be 
placed on board, instead of 440 tons, the top of the belt will be, on the ships 
first going to sea, 6 inches below the water. 

Thus, although the position of the belt may have been correctly calculated 
for the weight of coals it was at the time decided to carry, and which was adopted 
as their deliberate policy by the then Board of Admiralty, the same is undesirably 
low if — to the full stowage (which is the policy of the present Board) are put 
on board. 

Though the policy which placed the position of the belt so low does not 
commend itself to the present Board, it is right to say that some claim for it 
certain compensating advantages, their contention being— 

(1.) That there would be above the armour belt, running along 140 feet of its 
length, when the full fuel supply is on board, a coal protection of 64 feet in 
height and of 11 to 17 feet in depth. 

(2.) That the coal protection would not be disturbed until, by the consump- 
tion of coal in the lower bunkers, the ship had lightened, and the armour belt 
had risen above water. 

(3.) That a shot, which during a roll might have struck below the belt, 
would, in its present lower position, be deflected. 

From the only trial under steam which has yet taken place with one of these 
vessels, there is every reason to believe that the speed for which they were 
intended will be attained, with the ships fully equipped and the bunkers full. 


LEGEND WEIGHTs. 


The principle adopted by successive Boards of Admiralty since 1870 of 
selecting as their legend weight of coal, in new ships that they proposed to 
build, an amount considerably less than that which the bunkers were constructed 
to carry, originated when compound engines began to be used in Her Majesty’s 
ships. 
Pthe substitution of improved engines for the older types effected such an 
economy of fuel in relation to the engine-power developed, that a very much less 
quantity would carry a ship so fitted the same distance as a ship of identical form 
and size with the simple engines previously in use. 

This seems to have influenced the Admiralty to accept, when designing new 
ships, as the legend weight of fuel, a quantity which gave as great a radius of 
action which was possessed by earlier ships, though it was at the same time 
decided to provide for exceptional conditions by the construction of reserve 


bunkers. 


EXPLANATION OF DIFFERENCE IN DravuGut AND OF New Rezcvu.ations. 


The difference, therefore, between the draught of the vessels enumerated, 
with their coal-bunkers full, and with all weights on board, and that contemplated 
in their original design, arises from two causes :— 

1. Because it had been the practice that only a portion of the coal the vessel 
is capable of carrying should be on board at the time of her speed-trials. The 
present Board disapprove of this practice as misleading. The vessel in question 
(“Impérieuse”) was officially stated to be capable of either steaming 2,000 
knots at a rate of 17 knots per hour, or 8,000 knots at a lower speed. If all the 
coal were on board necessary to give the coal endurance for the longer distance, 
the higher speed could not be attained; if the coal were reduced to allow of 
the higher speed, the longer distance could not be covered. Directions have 
been given by which, in future, speed-trials will be for twenty-four hours 


with all weights aboard, in addition to the present trials of six hours with 
reduced weights. 

2. The other reason for increase of weight is that, at the time the design 
was passed, sufficient allowance was not made for the number of complement, 
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weight of guns, machinery, and engines. If fuller consultation had taken place 
between the designer and the officers responsible for these weights and details 
before the ship was laid down a more accurate estimate could have been made, 
and the extra weights afterwards found necessary would have been anticipated. 
Regulations ensuring this co-operation have now been made, and will be found 
in Appendix I. attached. 


Summary or Increase To Freer, 1886-87 To 1887-88. 


The number of vessels added during 1886-87, and the contemplated increase 
during 1887-88, are given in the following Table :— 














| 1886-87. | 1887-88. Total. 

Cost of Ship or Vessel. g | 8 3 | 
|g Tons.*® | § Tons.* g | Tons.° 

| 5 3 s | 

| & | & a 
Armoured ships .. ee 3 25,690 10 67,990 13 | 93,680 
Protected ships ee 1 3,550 2 7,100 3 | 10,650 
Partially protected ships.. 3 11,250 -. Ne 3 | 11,250 
Unprotected ships.. és 16+ 16,130 13 14,980 29 | 31,110 
Total .. «+ «| 23 | 56,620 | 25 | 90,070 | 48 | 146,690 














This addition to our Fleet is abnormally great; but the Fleet previous to this 
increase was abnormally weak. Having therefore brought up our naval 
strength, so far as iron-clads and cruisers are concerned, to what is generally 
admitted to be requisite, we have next to consider the annual expenditure (for 
depreciation or wastage) necessary for the maintenance of the Fleet in that state 
of efficiency. 





VALUE OF FLEET AND ESTIMATE OF ANNUAL EXPENDITURE 
NECESSARY FOR REPLACEMENT. 





The administration of the Navy cannot be satisfactory unless the approximate 
wastage or depreciation is so ascertained, as to afford reliable daia upon which 
to predicate the extent of shipbuilding requisite in each year to maintain the 
Fleet at its present sathesient strength. The advantages of such a knowledge, 
and of basing a continuous naval policy thereon, are manifest. 

One obstacle to securing economical results from the dockyards has been the 
spasmodic action in regard to the extent of new work. The Controller of the 
Navy, as a great employer of labour, has, in consequence, been unable 
satisfactorily to regulate the employment of men and the distribution of work to 
the different trades. If the extent of tonnage to be laid down at each yard from 
year to year were known with any degree of accuracy, the necessary men of the 
several trades connected with shipbuilding could be employed, and the vessels 
could be commenced, in such rotation, and at such intervals, as would permit the 
men of a certain trade to move from ship to ship, as their particular description 
of work was completed. 

The Table in the Appendix to the Navy Estimates which gives the cost and 
date of completion of each vessel affords a basis upon which to calculate the 
approximate annual percentage of depreciation on the value of the Fleet arising 
from decay or supersession, the latter being a most important factor. 





* Load displacement. 
+ Includes “ Hearty ” (1,300 tons), “ Jackal ’’ (750 tons), and “‘ Bann” (250 tons). 
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It must be kept clearly in mind that this Table is drawn up so as to indicate 
the year of comPLeTion of each ship, and her cost is placed under that year, and 
is not distributed under the years in which the expenditure, as it progressed, was 
provided. This arrangement is necessary for the purpose of arriving at a proper 
conclusion, because a vessel cannot, as a rule, be regarded as subject to depre- 
ciation until she is complete for service. In calculating the depreciation, and the 
period for which it ought to be charged, regard must also be had to the value 
remaining in the vessel. after the expiry of the given number of years of her 
probable life. Whenever a vessel is sold, her realized value should, therefore, 
be credited to Navy Votes in aid of new construction, in order to carry out the 
principle here advocated. ° ‘ai te 

Subject to the foregoing considerations, the following is a reasonable scale 
upon which to fix the annual depreciation for the different classes of vessels which 
form the Fleet, and to provide the minimum sum which should be invested 
annually in the production of new tonnage, viz. :— 

1. On armoured, protected, and partially-protected iron or steel vessels, for 
twenty-two years from date of completion, 4 per cent. 

2. On corvettes, sloops, torpedo-cruisers, gun-vessels, gun-boats, troop-ships, 
and other vessels, for fifteen years, 6 per cent. 

3. On torpedo-boats, steam launches, &c., for eleven years, 9 per cent. 

4. On small vessels, tugs, and yard craft, for eighteen years, 5 per cent. 

5. On guard, receiving, training, and harbour vessels, for twenty-two years, 
4 per cent. 

An element in determining the amount upon which depreciation ought to be 
calculated is the normal standard of strength at which the Navy is to be main- 
tained. The leading feature adopted in the following Table is the special pro- 
gramme decided upon by Lord Northbrook in 1884, as sanctioned by Parliament, 
and his ordinary programme for the year 1885:86. These were framed on the 
proposition that the Navy was then much below the requisite strength, having 
regard to the protection of British interests. Therefore, in ascertaining the 
capital cost of the Fleet on the 31st March, 1887, all the vessels completing, 
which were commenced by Lord Northbrook, are regarded, so far as depreciation 
for replacement ts concerned, as if finished on that day. The ‘‘ Nile” and 
‘‘Trafalgar’’ are, however, excluded, as their completion is somewhat remote, 
and the expenditure upon them may be viewed as a part of the ordinary charges 
for shipbuilding required in subsequent years. These propositions appear 
the more reasonable as no new vessels were laid down in 1886-87, thus 
assisting more clearly to draw a line between expenditure to make up prior 
deficiencies, and that necessary to maintain the agreed standard of efficiency. 
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Following the foregoing line of argument, and applying it to the cost of the 
Fleet, the following egqueninnta results are obtained :— 





4 




















£ } £ 
1. Armoured, protected, and partiall y protected iron or steel _— 
At 1 pee on strength of the Navy, at first cost oT 417,000 | | 
cost of new ships not yet completed— | 
Expenditure to March 31, 1887 (probable actual) | 6,240,000 | 
Remaining to complete (estimated) ee ee | 2,248,000 | 
Total ee *e ee ee | 27,905,000 
Deduct— £ 
Cost of ships completed prior to 1865-66 = 378,000 | 
*Estimated value of gut. mountings, &c., in 
cluded in above figures oe ee ~ 300,000 | 
———— 1,678, 000 | 
Net total capital cost of armoured, &c., ships necessary to 
maintain the Fleet at normal strength .. + | 26,227,000 | 
Lesccipionnatsatiaaan 
Proposed annual depreciation for replacement, say at 4 
per cent. per annum on £26,227,000 A eo | és 1,049,600 
2. Corvettes, sloops, torpedo-cruisers, gun-vessels, gun-boats, 
p-ships, and other vessels— 
At — on strength of the Navy, at first cost e+ | 7,386,000 
dd cost of new ~~ not yet completed— 
Expenditure to March 31, 1887 ( i grobabe actual) .. 587,000 | 
Remaining to complete (estima ee ee 443,000 | 
Total a oe “ - 8,416,000 | 
Deduct— £ 
Cost of ships completed prior to 1872-73 .. 1,572,000 
*Estimated value of gun-mountings, &c., in- | 
cluded in above figures ee -» 200,000 
—_ 1,77 72,000 | 
Net total capital cost of corvettes, &c., necessary to 
maintain the Fleet at its authorized strength oe 6,644,000 | 





Proposed annual depreciation for replacement, sid at 6 per 
cent. per annum on £6,644,000_ .. ° ee ee | 399,000 


3. Torpedo boats, steam launches, &c.— | 
At present on strength of Navy, at estimated first cost .. 1,500,000 | 











* Gun-mountings, &c., are excluded from the above calculations, as provision has only of 
late years been taken for the greater part of them in the Navy Estimates, and is voted separately. 
If the cost is in future included in the cost of the ship, depreciation should be calculated thereon 
at the same rate as on the ship. 
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Proposed annual depreciation for replacement, say at 9 
cent, per annum on £1,500,000  ., ; mf ri ee 135,000 


4. Small vessels, dockyard tugs, tanks, &c.— 

















6. First cost of ae completed since the commencement of the 
periods referred to for the several classes, which are at 
present laid up as obsolete, or for sale,* also of ships com- 
pleted within those periods (excluding the older types of 
armour-clads of wooden construction), which have been 
sold, lost, or otherwise disposed of ., ee A 4,359,000 


Pro annual depreciation for replacement as if these ships | 
peal formed of the strength of the Navy, say at an | 
average of 45 per cent. per annum on £4,359,000 oe | oe 196,000 


At present in the Service, at first cost ee ee 448,000 
Deduct cost of vessels completed prior to 1869-70 ee 202,000 
Net total capital cost of small vessels, tugs, &c., necessary 
to be maintained ee ee ee oe 246,000 
Proposed annual depreciation for replacement, say at 5 per 
annum on £246,000 ee ee ee oo | ee 12,000 
| 
5. Receiving, training, guard, and harbour ships, &c.— | 
At present in the Service, at first cost .. ee es | 3,270,000 
Deduct cost of vessels built prior to 1865-66 ., oe | 2,963,000 
Net total capital cost of vessels built since 1865-66  .. | 307,000 | 
| 
Proposed annual depreciation for replacement, say at 4 
cent, per annum on £307,000 os . os - | os 12,000 
| 








1 


Granp Toran (AnnvAL DEPRECIATION FOR Reptace- | 
MENT BY New Construction) oe eo } ee | 1,803,000 
\ 





That this estimate of £1,803,000 as the minimum amount of new construction 
(exclusive of gun-mounting and special fittings) required to meet the annual 
depreciation or wastage of the Navy is fair and reasonable is confirmed by an 
examination of the data given in the Appendix before referred to. 

The aggregate expenditure on vessels added to the Navy from 1865-66, 
and upon those now in course of construction in completion of Lord Northbrook’s 
programme, on which £1,186,000 remains to be expended, is £39,119,100, or an 
average of £1,778,000 per annum expended on new construction. This is 
exclusive of the cost of gun-mountings, &c., and of all expenditure upon the 
“Nile” and “Trafalgar,” which, although included in Ford Northbrook’s 
programme, have, for reasons already explained, been omitted from the preceding 
calculations. 

In many of the years preceding the adoption of Lord Northbrook’s special 
programme in 1884, the rate of construction was much below this average ; 
consequently, provision to meet these deficits has mainly fallen upon the 
Estimates of the three succeeding years. 

The Estimates for 1887-88 include the sum of £997,000 to be expended on 
account of the ial programme undertaken, as already stated, to place the 
Fleet in a normal condition of strength, leaving a balance to be met in future 
years of £217,000. These sums will be thrown upon the taxpayer in excess of 
the amounts they would have been called upon to bear had previous Administra- 





* Of the vessels built during the period of this Return, a number have already been sold, 
lost, or laid aside as obsolete, not being worth the cost of alteration to suit modern requirements 
in regard to speed, armament, &c. order, however, that the Depreciation Fund may be 
adequate to maintain the normal strength of the Navy, the amounts expended on construction 
of such vessel must ‘also carry a depreciation for the period set out in these Tables, even if, 
owing bd exceptional circumstances, the vessels have been prematurely removed from the list, 

t 
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tions provided year by year all that was needed. The contemplated expenditure 
upon new vessels (including the ‘‘ Nile’’ and ‘‘ Trafalgar,” but excluding £396,000 
for gun-mountings, &c.),-beyond-the sum of £997,000, amounts to £1,665,000, 
or £138,000 less than the annual requirement to meet wastage, as already 
explained. om 

Considerations such as these prompted me last year to propose in Parliament 
that a certain portion of this exceptional expenditure should be converted into a 
terminable annuity, and spread over a period of years to afford some immediate 
relief to the taxpayer’’ The suggestion was not favourably received, the 
arguments directed against it being that during peace the income of each 
individual year must bear.its own burden of expenditure. If this contention be 
sound, that no year is to be relieved of any portion of the expenditure properly 
debited against it, then Parliament, by enactment or otherwise, should insure the 
reverse of that proposition, that’ no year is to escape its fair annual share of the 
depreciation fund necessary to keep our Navy efficient. If this depreciation and 
wastage fund be fixed at. the figure which, on the most careful ysis, is found 
to be by actuarial calculation necessary, and legally forms part of the annual 
charge upon the Exchequer, it would not be possible, hereafter, for the national 
capital invested ii war ships to be deliberately reduced by a misappropriation or 
abandonment of the annual expenditure necessary to replenish it. A continuous 
and economical and efficient shipbuilding policy would be possible, and the waste 
and discredit, occasioned by periodical scares, would be avoided. 





DOCKYARD ADMINISTRATION. 





The alterations commenced in 1885 for the purpose of securing a more 
efficient management and contro] over the employment of labour and the appro- 
priation of material in the yards have worked well, and have more than justified 
the anticipations formed of their ultimate utility. The appointment of a 
Director of Dockyards has strengthened from an executive, and that of an 
Inspector of Yard Accounts from a financial point of view, the control of the 
Admiralty over dockyard business and expenditure. Simultaneously with the 
creation of these offices, a system of improved local management has been 
inaugurated, whereby the Admiral Superintendents have been furnished with 
competent professional assistance in the management of the Dockyards. 
Arrangements have been made by which the professional officers are enabled 
to obtain rapidly, and, if necessary, direct from the contractors, the supplies 
they may require, and they will be made responsible for proper check and 
account of the outlay incurred under their superintendence. An improved and 
more accurate form of estimating repairs has been instituted, facilitating a detailed 
check over this class of expenditure. Substantial savings have been made in 
this annual outlay. Steps have been taken whereby the incidentci expenditure, 
at one time forming almost a third of the outlay of the yards, will be regulated 
and classified; numerous obsolete but expensive Returns have been abolished, 
and an inquiry into the number of the clerical staff and those employed in writing 
duties has been instituted, which should lead to a considerable reduction of the 
present establishment. In the meantime, I have given directions that no vacancies 
in the Admiralty and dockyard clerical staffs should be filled, as there is reason 
to believe both are redundant. 

In the course of these inquiries if has been made clear that the number of 
workmen in the various yards are in excess of the work to be performed. The 
Board have therefore commenced to bring down the establishments to the 
necessary level; it is, however, satisfactory to know that though the number of 
employés has diminished, the eet of work per man has increased, and the 
demand for, and consumption of, material used in proportion to the men 
employed, is on the increase. 
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Cost or Repairs oF Surps. 


A considerable proportion of dockyard expenditure is absorbed in the 
riodical repairs of vessels in commission. A close scrutiny of the list of 
Fofects sent in by officers commanding ships, and forwarded for sanction to the 
Admiralty, showed that a certain amount of the work proposed to be done in the 
dockyards might have been performed by the carpenters and artificers forming 
part of the complement of the ship. In other cases, sufficient care had not been 
exercised in criticizing the list of defects before being sent to the Admiral 
Superintendent. The attention of officers has been directed to this practice 
by a Circular dealing specially with this subject, and which will be found in 
Appendix II. 


Yarp EstTAaBlisHMENTs. 


At the close of the financial year 1887-88 the liabilities outstanding on new 
construction will be small compared to those of recent years. Careful prevision 
will, therefore, be necessary as regards the programme of work for 1888-89 and 
subsequent years, and arrangements will be made to utilize, as far as is possible, 
the existing dockyard establishment, though the cessation of the building of 
armoured and protected vessels of large displacement will necessitate some 
ultimate reductions. Provision in the present Estimates is made for fifty-three 
instead of fifty-two weekly payments to all employés in receipt:of weekly wages, 
as — the 366 days of the financial year such a number of weekly payments 
become due. 





TT 


NEW WORKS, &c. 





Upon the average annual sums hitherto expended for the maintenance and 
extension of the buildings, basins, and graving docks of the home and foreign 
dockyards, a considerable reduction has been effected this year, the object of the 
Board being to secure the thorough utilization of all existing buildings before 
giving their sanction to an enlargement of the present accommodation. 


Gravine Docks ABROAD. 


The policy of subsidizing Companies to build docks abroad capable of taking 
in and repairing men-of-war of large dimensions has been favoured of late years 
by successive Boards of Admiralty, and considerable sums have in this manner 
been spent in past years. The dock at Esquimalt, thus assisted, will this year be 
open and ready for use; at Hong Kong the final instalment for a similar purpose 
will this year be paid; and at Halifax arrangements have been made by which it 
is hoped like advantages will hereafter accrue, on the completion of the dock. 

The multiplication of graving docks in colonial territory in different parts of 
the world will greatly advantage the ships of the Navy, as it facilitates the 
execution of repairs and cleaning, which, if undone, might incapacitate a man-of- 
war from active service. 

The conditions under which Government assistance towards the construction 
of docks is given is that, when constructed, payment shall only be made for 
services of work rendered. 





NAVAL ORDNANCE. 





There is a large increase in that portion of the Estimates taken by.the Army 
for the supply of Naval Ordnance for 1887-88. This is attributable to a neces- 
gary provision of ammunition for quick-firing guns, the amount. being £313, 429 
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as against £42,150* in the approved Estimate of 1886-87. This increase is 
mainly due to the provision of ammunition for quick-firing oa being reduced 
in last year’s Estimates. By the postponement of this liability from Fast year 
the Navy has been compelled to make inconvenient demands this year upon 
Army Estimates, it being impossible to allow a large number of guns provided 
to be useless for want of ammunition ; a large increase in the expenditure upon 
Naval Ordnance, and a consequent advance in the requirements of the aes 
have, in the last two years, taken place, and the naval armaments of this 
country now compare very favourably with those of foreign countries. Until 
1880 the sancti Winihion of the British Navy were about equal in accuracy and 
penetration to breech-loading guns of foreign nations. Since then the develop- 
ment of slow-burning powder has necessitated the production of a breech-loader 
different in shape from, and far superior in the high velocity it imparts to the 
old breech-loader. The only breech-loaders in the British Service, with the 
exception of a few 40 and 20-prs., are of the most modern type; the great bulk 
of the breech-loaders in foreign Service are of the older type, and fairly comparable 
to the old muzzle-loader of similar calibre. 

The Table attached shows the yearly increase since 1886 in modern breech- 
loaders and quick-firing guns, and torpedoes available for service :— 














i 
Date. B.L. Guns, | 6-pr. Q.F.G, 3-pr. Q.F.G. | Torpedoes. 
+ 
April, 1886 oe ee 711 ee ee 1,224 
»» 1887 ee ee 1,019 315 298 1,514 
» 1888 ee ee 1,281 342 448 1,818 
\ 








The question of transferring the cost of providing naval armaments from 
Army to Navy Votes has occupied the serious attention of both Departments 
during the past year. A Committee of the officers of both Departments carefully 
considered the bases of a transfer. Every information and assistance was given 
to the Admiralty by the War Office with the object of facilitating such a change. 
So extensive a transfer involving the annual expenditure of upwards of a million 
and a-half of money ought not, in our opinion, to be made until the machinery 
for the administration and control of this outlay are so perfected at the Admiralty 
as to enable the assumption of this responsibility to be discharged without effect 
and without increased charge. To place one Government Department towards 
another in the relation of purchaser and manufacturer is no easy matter. The 
proportion of establishment charges to be added to the cost of labour and 
material on different articles of manufacture varied from 10 to 40 per cent., 
according to the class of work performed. Any mistake in fixing prices between 
Woolwich and the Admiralty would affect all contract work done elsewhere, as 
Woolwich prices regulate the price of gun manufacture in this country. Further 
difficulties also arose in reference to the storage, issue, and testing of the stores 
proposed to be transferred. For these reasons we pressed upon the War Office 
the desirability of postponing. the proposed change, until sufficient time had 
been afforded for the full consideration of the many complex details involved in 
this question. 





PERSONNEL OF THE NAVY. 





The reports of the efficiency of officers and men are satisfactory. The 
number of Courts-martial has diminished, whilst the amounts deposited and 
number of depositors in savings-banks have increased. The health and physique 





* A further sum of £100,000 for this service has been taken in the Supplementary Army 
Estimates, 1886-87, 
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of the men have improved. By the Return of the wastage of men (blue-jackets, 
19,000 in number), we find during the last four years a continuous decrease in 
the annual waste :— 


1882-83 .. sd és - te 2,446 
1883-84 .. be ne - 2,368 
1884-85 .. < et ie He 2,062 
1885-86 : 1,942 


This diminished waste has upset the previously-accepted calculations, by 
which provision, through the entry of a certain number of boys, in the training- 
ships, is made to keep the number of seamen up to the authorized strength. 
There is a certain excess over that number, but steps have been taken to reduce 
the number of boys entered for training. 

The Navy now seems to be a very popular Service. A high standard and 
restrictions on number of entries have been imposed to prevent an undue influx 
of boys, but the competition is, notwithstanding, considerable. It is worthy of 
note that, simultaneously with the growing popularity of the Navy with parents 
as a career for their sons, there is a dread of dismissal from the Service which 
previously did not exist. Mutilations and misconduct not unfrequently in the 
past were deliberately adopted for the purpose of insuring dismissal, whereas 
the present tendency is in the opposite direction. 

During the last ten years, owing to the multiplication of engines and 
machinery in ships, a large increase has taken place in the artificer, engine-room, 
and stoker complements. Comparing the year 1876 with 1886, it will be found 
that the combatant class has decreased, so that the proportion of non-combatants 
to combatants is much larger than before :— 








1876. 1886. Difference. 

Officers, executive .. 2,300 2,120 _ 180 
- non-executive 1,955 1,718 — 237 
Warrant officers ee 903 952 + 49 
Blue-jackets oe 19,586 18,667 _ 919 
Artificers*® ., oe 2,420 2,569 149 
Engine-room staff .. 4,279 6,983 2,704 
Others+t .. e« 4,474 5,269 795 














Steps have, therefore, been taken to have all stokers trained to the use of 
arms, the same reward being held out to them to become trained men as had 
been given to seamen and marines; arrangements have also been made to 
substitute marines for the civilian butchers, barbers, and lamp-trimmers now 
afloat; this will entail an increase of marines corresponding to the number of 
men they replace. 

Epvoation oF ExxcuTivE OFFICERS. 

The Report of the Committee on Education has been considered, but not 
accepted in its entirety. The age for entry in the ‘ Britannia” has been 
advanced six months, and in a year’s time will be advanced six months more. 

A Council of Education has been instituted to consider certain questions 
connected with this subject, and to recommend necessary alterations from time 
to time. It is intended to revise the seamanship examination, to bring it in 
accordance with the requirements of the present day, and to lay more stress on 
the acquirement of a knowledge of steam machinery, and of French and other 
modern languages. The education and training of a young officer lasts from his 
entrance into the ‘‘ Britannia” to his passing out of the College at Greenwich, 
an interval on the average of about seven and a-half years. During a large 
proportion of that time he is afloat, discharging responsible duties. The desire 
of the Board has been to insure, as far as is possible, continuity of instruction 





* In 1876 blue-jacket class included 500 masters-at-arms and ships’ corporals, now included 


among “ Others.”’ . d 
+ Masters-at-arms, ships’ corporals, stewards and cooks, writers, sick-berth staff, &c. 
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and training during the whole of this period, so that at no time it may be 
necessary for an officer to relearn that which he had acquired and forgotten. 

An improved curriculum of study and practical work has been passed for 
the Engineer Students at Portsmouth and Devonport. 


Naval REsERVES. 


The Regulations both for officers and men of the Royal Naval Reserve have 
been revised and consolidated. Provision has been made for bringing the Royal 
Naval Reserve into closer association with the Service by allowing officers and 
men to volunteer for service in the Navy, either in sea-going ships or for a 
course of instruction in the Gunnery and Torpedo Schools. The officers who 
undergo a year’s training in a sea-going ship are to receive, while they remain 
on the Active List, an annual retaining fee of £20 to £25 a-year. Both officers 
and men are showing readiness to avail themselves of these opportunities, and 
in order to facilitate their doing so, it has been arranged that the Sub- 
Lieutenants, Royal Naval Reserve, who are of a certain age, shall, in order to 
enable them to mess with officers of similar age, be granted the temporary rank 
of Acting Lieutenant. 

An important alteration in the Regulations has been introduced, by which 
men can, in time of emergency, be allowed to volunteer for service without being 
called out by Royal Proclamation. 

The enrolment of stokers for the Royal Naval Reserve has not hitherto 

roved so successful as was anticipated, but this was; owing, probably, to 
insufficient advertisement of the new scheme. 

Some alteration in the Regulations, combined with a fuller knowledge of the 
advantages held out, will, it is believed, lead to a great increase in the number 
of firemen coming forward to enter the Reserve, especially under the stimulating 
influence of the arrangements recently made with the White Star and Cunard 
Companies. 





DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. 





Although many of the component and complementary parts of the Navy are 
in themselves satisfactory, it has long been felt by naval men of experience and 
foresight that in the event of war, unless an improved system of co-operation and 
preparation were devised, the nation would not obtain, in the earlier stages 
of such a contest, the full advantage of its great naval resources. This opinion 
was confirmed by the experience of 1885. Confidential reports of what then 
occurred proved that our power of naval mobilization was most defective. A 
rapid concentration of strength, and an immediate and effective use of the force 
thus brought together, have in recent years decided within a few weeks of the 
outbreak of war the ultimate issue of that war. 

Important as it may be for a great military nation to be thoroughly prepared 
for possible contingencies, the necessity for thorough preparation is even more 
incumbent upon a Power that is supreme at sea. 

A mobilization of land forces is local and territorial in its operation; the 
mobilization of naval resources must be concentrated at a few naval arsenals 
capable of fitting out and commissioning the ships of which they are the comple- 
ment. A great Naval Power has no frontier; the limits of its operations are 
confined by the ocean alone, and the plan of campaign or of operations which it 
may have to carry out would differ in every quarter of the globe, according to 
the strength and geographical position of the enemy against which it was con- 
tending. On land, the plan of campaign or strategy to be adopted is regulated 
by the physical conditions of the country, which do not change, and by the 
fighting strength of a population, which does not shift. All well-organized 

ilitary Powers have derived infinite advantages from a properly-constituted 
Intelligence Department ; but the need, as I have shown, for such an organiza- 
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tion, is greater for naval than military purposes. This country has the largest 
fleet afloat, yet hitherto it had no central organization by which that fleet could 
be thoroughly utilized in emergency. 

The Board therefore determined to enlarge and extend the functions of the 
late Foreign Intelligence Committee, and place it upon a basis equal to the work 
which in future it will be required to perform. 

During the short period it has been in existence it has done good work. 
The Reserve and other subsidiary forces have been territorially mapped out, and 
each district has been assigned to one of the three great naval arsenals in the 
country. Much work, necessarily of a confidential character, has also been done, 
and although the continuance of such a Department will entail a certain increase 
of expenditure, there is no outlay connected with the Naval Votes which the 
nation or the Navy could less afford to dispense with than that which will enable 
the full strength of our naval resources to be put forth in as short a time as 
possible, and will give prompt and efficient co-operation to all the component 
parts of ema stationed in the necessary performance of its duty in all quarters 
of the globe. 

The Intelligence Department will be under the personal superintendence and 
control of the First Naval Lord, but all questions will be referred to the other 
Naval Lords, which relate to, or affect the Departments for which they are 
respectively responsible. 

The Naval Lords will meet periodically to discuss and review what has been 
done, thus making themselves acquainted with the nature and extent of the 
enlarged duties, which, in an emergency, they and the Departments they 
administer would have at once to undertake. 





UTILIZATION OF AUXILIARY RESOURCES. 





The inquiries, which an Intelligence Department must needs make, brought 
before the Board in forcible contrast the great disproportion between the volume 
of floating commerce of the Empire to be susatal and the force at present 
available to protect it, compared with the mercantile and war marine of foreign 
nations. To bring the British Navy and commerce into the same relative propor- 
tion as that which exists elsewhere in Europe is neither needed nor practicable. 
To carry out a plan which, at the conan of war, would immediately convert 
our fastest and most powerful merchant vessels into effective war-cruisers, and 
thus turn the assailed into assailants, seemed a natural solution of the difficulty ; 
but there were various obstacles to its realization. The cost of retainers, the 
difficulty of providing crews and stokers, the delay in the alterations necessary, 
the contingency that when wanted the vessel might be at the other end of the 
world—these difficulties in combination deterred previous Boards from making 
the experiment. 

The enormous sums spent in taking up vessels in 1885, many of which never 
left harbour, and the long delay in getting the guns and fittings into the 
“Oregon,” the only vessel thoroughly equipped of all those hired, impressed 
upon my Colleagues and myself the duty of taking some action in the matter. 
Exceptional speed and strength are the only desiderata of a mercantile cruiser. 
It occurred to us that the Post Office expenditure might be utilized, and that if 
we worked in combination, postal contracts could be associated with conditions 
by which the use of the vessels carrying the mails might under certain con- 
tingencies be economically secured to the State. The revision of the North 
American contract was a most favourable opportunity for a trial of the idea. 
The White Star Company, one of the tenderers, had, in August last, expressed 
their willingness to build two vessels to be approved by the Admiralty, of a 
speed and strength superior to any merchant-ship afloat, with engines and boilers 
below water, with fittings for guns built in during construction, and, when 
manned, with half crews of Naval Reserve men, 
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In return for their use, the Company requested an annual subsidy which 
would recoup the owners a portion of the larger outlay the exceptional construction 
of the vessels required. 

The Cunard Company, another of the tenderers, has the fastest English 
ships afloat. A large portion of the officers and men in the employ of the 
Cunard Company are Naval Reserve men. Their ships are never more than 
eight days distant from Liverpool, and, therefore, always obtainable at short 
notice. 

The Admiralty, after full consultation with the Treasury and Post Office, 
commenced negotiations with these two Companies. 

They were influenced greatly by this consideration, that merchant-vessels, 
when armed, to be really serviceable, should have exceptional speed and coal 
capacity, enabling them to overhaul the weak and to escape from the strong. 

Such exceptional speed entails a primary cost in engines and boilers, and a 
consumption in coal that renders the remunerative employment of the vessel very 
difficult. Only a few of the richest and best-conducted passenger Lines can 
afford to build such vessels, and the profits derived from their employment in 
recent years has been small. 

Unless some inducement is given by the English Government to continue 
the building of such vessels, they must diminish in number, whereas abroad, by 
subsidies, their construction is directly encouraged. It is neither to the credit 
of the country, nor for the advantage of our Marine, that vessels of this class 
should mostly be under foreign flags. 

The arrangement made with the two Companies differs in detail, but is the 
same in principle. 

By the payment of an annual subsidy, reduced one-fourth so long as the 
mail contract lasts, the Government obtain from the Cunard Company the use of 
the ‘‘ Aurania,” ‘‘ Etruria,’ and ‘‘ Umbria,” in time of emergency at a price 
fixed both as regards hire or sale. The necessary platforms and fittings for 
carrying guns are to be put in at once; the crews of the ships to be half Naval 
Reserve men; the owner to take charge of the gun-mountings required. Under 
this arrangement, it is believed that within a week all three vessels could be 
fitted, armed, stored, and manned as armed cruisers. The use, at fixed prices, 
of the remainder of the Fleet, if required, was a secondary condition of the 
contract. 

With the White Star the arrangement was practically the same, except that 
no payment was to be made till the two new ships to be built were ready for sea. 

By this arrangement the Admiralty have obtained, at a moderate annual 
cost, the use for five years of the three fastest steamers afloat, and two even 
faster, when constructed. 

Negotiations with the Australian Colonies have for some time past been 
earried on, which, though not concluded, will, we hope, result in those countries 
contributing towards an extension of the Imperial Navy, and maintaining, 
as an integral part of the Fleet, an Australian Squadron, in addition to the force 
which has hitherto been stationed in those waters. 





CONCLUSION. 





The ee year has been one of unusual activity. Many of the changes and 
reforms I have enumerated have been prompted and carried through by the 
os interest taken in them” by individual members of the Board. The 
eads of the Departments have heartily co-operated with the Board in their 
— to place naval administration on a more business-like and efficient 
ooting. 
What has been done makes apparent how much still remains to be effected 
before the condition and organization of our Navy can be said to be thoroughly 
satisfactory. The completion of the large iron-clads and cruisers mentioned 
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before renders that portion of our Fleet more efficient, but by contrast makes 
still more — the obsolete and unserviceable condition of the great majority 
of our gun-boats and sloops. 

The very improvements that recent changes have made show how large a 
field for reform there still remains in parts of our naval system which have not 


yet been touched. 
GEORGE HAMILTON. 
February 28, 1887. 





APPENDIX I. 





PROCEDURE TO BE OBSERVED WITH REGARD TO THE PREPARATION OF DeEsIGNS 
or Her Masesty’s Snips. 


1. CASES having recently been brought to the notice of my Lords in which 
the immersion of a ship when complete for sea will be seriously and prejudicially 
affected by reason of introduction during construction of additions and alterations 
to the hull, machinery, complement, armament, &c., the procedure hereafter 
defined is to be strictly observed. 

2. When a design for a ship is required, the Controller will furnish the 
Board with a general idea of the class of vessel required. 

3. The Controller will, after conferring with the First Naval Lord, and 
obtaining his written approval as to the speed, armament, complement, and sail 
power, if any, instruct the Director of Naval Construction to prepare a sketch 
design for consideration embodying such features as may have been decided upon 
by the First Naval Lord and the Controller. 

4. The Director of Naval Construction, after conferring with and obtaining 
the opinion in writing of the Director of Naval Ordnance and the Engineer-in- 
Chief as to the armament and machinery respectively, is to prepare a sketch 
which shall be submitted to the Controller, who will bring the same before the 
Board. 

5. If the sketch design is generally approved by the Board, orders will be 
given by the Controller that the design is to be worked out in detail, or modified 
with a view to its ultimate adoption. (The sketch design will be prepared in 
accordance with the following Board Minute of the 21st September, 1886, relating 
to load draught). 

6. The Director of Naval Construction will, in consultation with the Director 
of Naval Ordnance, and the Engineer-in-Chief, complete the design, and submit 
it, with a full and careful description of the expected qualities and capabilities 
of the ship, for the concurrence of the Controller, by whom it will be sent to the 
Secretary for circulation to the several members of the Board, before being 
considered at a Board meeting. 

After a design has been approved by the Board, and has received the Board 
stamp, not any alteration or addition either in hull, machinery, armament, com- 
plement of men, boats, or stores, or other details, shall be permitted without the 
concurrence of the Board. 

7. The Controller shall be responsible that not any deviation from the 
designs approved by the Board shall take place which would in any way affect 
the immersion of the ship when completed for service.—(Board Minute, 15th 
February, 1887.) 





ReviseD Metuop or caLcutatine Loap Draveut or Surrs. 
The load draught of a ship is to be regarded as the draught at which she 
will float when laden with her full complement of sea stores, water, provisions, 


ammunition, coals, &c. 
The whole quantity of coals that may be decided to be necessary for all 
sea-going and fighting requirements, whether carried in the bunkers or in the 
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form of coal protection, is to be included in the full complement at the load 
draught, and the particulars of a design as described in the ordinary legend 
form, or in any other manner, are always to be given for the load draught as 
thus defined. 

The full speed of a ship is to be estimated or obtained at measured mile, 
at the same draught, and the full speed at sea is to be determined by the 
average speed that can be maintained over a continuous run of four days at sea 
when the vessel is laden at her load draught at starting. 

The legend forms that are used for stating these particulars should be 
corrected so as to distinctly indicate that they apply to the fully-laden condition 
of a ship.—(Board Minute, 21st September, 1886.) 





APPENDIX II. 





Derrcts or Surrs 1n Commission. 





Admiralty, 8.W., February 5, 1887. 
Sir, 
NUMEROUS instances having been recently brought to the notice of my 
Lords in which officers in command of Her Majesty’s ships have sent to the 
Dockyards lists of defects to be made good which contained items of work that 
could and should have been undertaken by artificers of the ships; as well as 
roposals for alterations of a nature which, while not adding to efficiency, would 
fritter away money which might be more profitably applied, my Lords direct the 
attention of Commanding Officers to Article 1220, p. 392, of the Queen’s 
Regulations, and impress upon them the necessity of a cessation of these 
ractices, tending as they do to the performance of unnecessary work in the 
kyards which ought to be devoted to maintaining and strengthening the 
fighting efficiency of the Fleet. 

2. Having thus pointedly called attention to the matter, my Lords expect 
that Commanding Officers will realize the paramount importance of the ships 
under their command being kept as free from defects and ready for service as the 
means on board will permit, requisitioning from the Dockyard only for such 
repairs as are undoubtedly beyond their own resources. 

3. Attention is also called to the fact of ships’ books having been supplied 
to Captains to inform them of the previous history of their ships, thus enabling 
them to watch and influence, as far as possible, expenditure on repairs. 

4. Any failure or neglect to comply with these directions will not be viewed 
with indifference by their Lordships, and will influence their decision as to the 
merits of officers and their fitness for the — of Her Majesty’s ships. 

am, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
EVAN MACGREGOR. 
To the Commander-in-Chief 
on the Station. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
‘aiateilieediins 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


SHIPS OF WAR (DESIGNS). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr.GOURLEY (Sunderland), in rising 
to move the following Resolution which 
stood in his name on the Paper :— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the designs upon which ships of 
war are now being built, and how far they are 
in harmony with the transition in Naval con- 
struction and tactics, and also the necessity for 
an organized system of harbour and coast 
defence,” 
said, that on several occasions requests 
had been made for the appointment of 
a Committee upon the ship-building 
policy of the Admiralty. Lord Brassey, 
when in that House, had asked first for 
a Royal Commission, and subsequently 
for a Committee. Other Members had 
done the same thing, but the Govern- 
ment of the day had always refused. 
Three grounds had been put forward for 
their refusal—in the first place, that it 
would be impossible to find enough 
Members who would be able to deal 
with a subject so difficult ; secondly, that 
such aCommittee would delay Admiralty 
work ; and, in the third place, that it 
would remove the responsibility from the 
proper shoulders. Now, he denied that 
the first of these objections applied at the 
present time, when there was a larger 
number of Naval officers, Artillery 
officers, and Engineer officers in the 
House than ever before; and also 
Members engaged in every kind of 
iron manufacture and shipbuilding— 
men who had built ironclads themselves. 
As to the second objection, would such 
a Committee, he asked, have delayed 
the progress of vessels like the Jn- 
fezible, which took eight years to build, 
and cost some hundreds of thousands 
of pounds more than the estimate ; 
the Polyphemus, which took seven years 
to build; or the Colossus, which all last 
year lay in the waters of the Solent, a 
monument of Admiralty folly in regard 
to her guns? If there were a Royal 
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House to inquire into the policy of the 
Admiralty, it would not, he was con- 
fident, delay progress with regard to 
those large types of vessels or any 
other type; but, on the contrary, pro- 
mote efficiency and progress. In answer 
to the third objection, about removin 

responsibility from the officers connecte 

with the Admiralty, he was bound to 
say that at the present moment, though 
there was every kind of official at the 
Admiralty, it was extremely difficult to 
fix responsibility when anything went 
wrong; in his opinion, all responsibility 
should attach to the First Lord. The 
objections hitherto raised by the Admi- 
ralty against his proposal, therefore, 
held no longer, as the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and the Government could 
easily find a sufficient number of hon. 
and gallant Members quite fit to deal 
with all the technical problems involved 
in designing and completing ships of 
war. The report of Lord Dufferin’s 
Committee, appointed 12 or 13 years 
ago, after the capsizing of the Captain, 
was the only detailed Report the House 
possessed with regard to our designs of 
ships, with the exception of the Memoran- 
dum issued the other day by the noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Lord George Hamilton). That Com- 
mittee—which, by the way, was a De- 
partmental Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the line of policy pursued by 
the Admiralty itself—in other words, 
appointed by the Admiralty to sit in 
judgment on the Admiralty—considered 
that the Devastation was the strongest 
type of iron-clad then afloat; and is 
even yet —subject to slight additions 
to her bow armour — considered by 
experts to be the strongest type of 
iron-clad yet designed. But the ques- 
tion he would now like to ask was 
this—how far the policy recommended 
by Lord Dufferin’s Committee with re- 
gard to iron-clad armour had been car- 
ried out by the Admiralty? Now, it 
appeared from the Report of the noble 
Lord that in the case of the Warspite 
and the belted cruisers, instead of the 
armour being, as recommended by Lord 
Dufferin’s Committee—and endorsed by 
Parliament two years ago—18 inches 
the water, it was actually (although de- 
signed to be 18 inches above the water) 
found, on completion of the ships with 
their complement of coal on board, six 
inches below the water. If there was no- 
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thing more than that against the designers 
of the Admiralty, he contended that he 
had made out a case for a Committee. 
What must be the consequence if these 
vessels went into action? Theconsequence 
must be that they would be in a worse 
plight than if they had been built with- 
out armour at all. What applied to the 
Warspite and to the belted cruisers ap- 
plied also to the Admiral class. These 
vessels were built on the citadel prin- 
ciple, a large part of the vessel fore and 
aft being entirely without armour. He 
could not help thinking that the millions 
of money expended on those ships had 
been spent on the wrong type of vessel 
altogether. If he was correct in his in- 
formation, Herr Krupp had already in- 
vented a gun which could throw a shell 
five miles, and designed for the very 
purpose of destroying, if possible, these 
unarmoured iron-clads. The shell which 
would be thrown from the gun carried a 
very heavy charge of powder, and, being 
fitted with a sensitive fuse, was certain 
to be very destructive. He thought 
that, in regard to the differences of 
opinion regarding the Devastation and 
the Admiral class of ships, a case had 
been made out for inquiry ; and he did 
not think that any hon. Member would 
hold the opinion that vessels of this class 
could now be considered fit for ocean 
fighting. They must be kept within the 
range of their coal supply. Only fancy 
a squadron of these vessels having to 
proceed to New York; how could they 
reach that side of the Atlantic on an 
emergency, seeing that they only carry 
four or five days’ fuel? Why, they 
would have to be conveyed with huge 
colliers or become targets for swift 
belted cruisers, provided with speed, 
coal endurance, and long-range Krupp 
shell guns. Another type of ship to 
which Lord Dufferin’s Committee re- 
ferred was the Vanguard class, which 
was too weak in the lower structure. 
The Committee recommended that the 
lower structure of vessels of this class 
should be strengthened. What hap- 
pened subsequently proved the correct- 
ness of the statement of the Committee, 
because the Vanguard was shortly after- 
wards sunk. Another type of vessels 
regarding which Lord Dufferin’s Com- 
mittee made inquiry was the Jnconstant 
class, built for the purpose of cruising. 
But these vessels were built for ocean 
cruising; yet, strange to say, without any 
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coal endurance, and the Committee recom. 
mended that in future that type of ship 
should be smaller, and constructed with 
more power, with large heavy guns, and 
efficient coal endurance. How did the 
Admiralty rectify the defects which were 
pointed out in regard to the Jnconstant 
class? They built two ships, the Jris 
and the Mercury, to steam 18 knots; but 
what was the result when they were 
completed? During the progress of 
the Egyptian war, the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s fleet beat the Jris, 
which was engaged as a despatch vessel, 
by between 12 and 24 hours, and this at 
a time when the Jris was conveying 
Lord Wolseley on an emergency for the 
purpose of taking the command of the 
Army of the Nile; the truth being 
that these vessels cannot steam more 
than 14 knots in place of 18 as ori- 
ginally intended. The Board of Ad- 
miralty intended to build a number of 
quick vessels to steam 19 and 20 knots. 
Judging from past experience, he feared 
that when these vessels were completed 
they would find that the Admiralty had 
made mistakes with regard to these new 
vessels similar to those which they had 
made in the past in regard to other types 
of ships. Guinn that the Admiralty 
made such grievous mistakes between 
the inception of their designs and the 
completion of them, how could they ex- 
pect the House to have confidence in the 
present system ; he had no confidence in 
the present system; and, therefore, he 
asked for the appointment of a Committee, 
not for the purpose of thwarting the work 
of the Admiralty, but for the purpose of 
assisting and enabling it to come to 
right and proper conclusions with regard 
to the designs which they were preparing 
for the defence of the Empire. e also 
wished to know who was responsible for 
the defects which were said to exist with 
regard to the Agamemnon and the Ajax? 
Who was responsible for the present 
condition of our Channel Squadron ? He 
believed that on the last occasion on 
which the Channel Squadron was ma- 
neouvred at sea, it was not possible to 
mancuvre it at more than six miles an 
hour. Inthe face of an efficient enemy, 
the squadron would have but a poor 
chance of escaping without injury at 
such a miserable speed as that. With- 
out in any way depreciating our Navy, 
he believed that, owing to the numerous 
defects in our naval administration with 
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respect to ships and designs, in the 
event of war, our chance of success would 
have to rest mainly, if not entirely, 
on the bravery, ingenuity, and pluck 
of our seamen. The noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and his 
ractical coadjutor (Lord Charles Beres- 
ord), believed in grouping and in 
organization. He maintained that if 
they grouped the ships of all classes and 
all types, and exercised them in the 
game of war, there would be a much 
better chance of discovering the defects 
than by sending them on such cruises as 
was at present the practice. The Ad- 
miralty had a splendid opportunity of 
doing this at the present moment. They 
had the Channel Squadron at Gibraltar, 
and the Mediterranean Squadron in the 
Mediterranean. In his judgment, it 
would be a wise policy if the Admiralty 
enabled both squadrons to come to- 
gether, in order to test both men and 
ships by exercising them in the game 
of war--a policy about to be illustrated 
by the French ina sham attack upon 
Gibraltar. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the Motion which 
stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That”? to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the designs upon which ships of war are 
now being built, and how far they are in 
harmony with the transition in Naval con- 
struction and tactics, and also the necessity for 
an organized system of harbour and coast de- 
fence,’ —(Mr. Gourley,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Sunderland (Mr. Gourley) had 
made a most interesting speech with re- 
gard to the vessels of the Fleet. He 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) did not intend to 
follow him at any great length; but he 
would shortly state to the House why he 
did not think it wise at the present 
moment to follow the advice of his hon. 
Friend and appoint a Committee to in- 
vestigate the matters to which he had 
referred. If the hon. Member had 
moved for a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into the subject there would have 
been a great deal more to be said for 
it at the proper time. A Committee of 
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that House would not at all be a good 
tribunal to enter into a subject of that 
kind. It would be altogether wanting 
in that technical knowledge which was 
so important, and he did not think its 
conclusions would carry weight with the 
country on a subject of such importance. 
But the question was whether the pre- 
sent was a good time for appointing 
such a Royal Commission. Nearly all 
the large vessels now building in the 
Royal Dockyards had reached a point of 
their construction when it was almost 
ages to make alterations in them, 
and therefore such an inquiry could not 
have an effect on their construction. As 
to the vessels now proposed to be laid 
down in the programme contained in 
the Memorandum of the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
George Hamilton), there was no iron- 
clads and no vessels of a very large 
type. It was proposed to lay down five 
protected cruisers to steam at arate of 
20 knots. With regard to those cruiser 
vessels there would be no dispute gene- 
rally that they would be very useful 
vessels, and, therefore, they might leave 
it to the constructors of the Admiralty 
to construct them. But if it had been 
intended to lay down any large vessels 
or iron-clads and protected vessels he 
should have suggested that there should 
be a Committee of Inquiry appointed— 
not a Committee of that House, but one 
similar to Lord Dufferin’s Committee. 
Such a Committee of Designs—always 
on the supposition that it was intended 
to lay down any new iron-clads—would 
be very useful and would be very advis- 
able before laying down any such 
vessels of a large type. Last year he 
had recommended the appointment of a 
Committee on two vessels, the Wile and 
the Trafalgar, which had not then 
reached a point at which it was impos- 
sible to make an alteration in their de- 
sign; and he had thought it was desir- 
able that a Committee having technical 
knowledge and the highest skill should 
examine and report on the designs of 
the vessels which ought to be built of 
that type. He (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) de- 
sired to point out that they were to cost 
no less than £1,000,000 each—if not 
more—and he said that he had every 
reason to disbelieve that their designs 
were disapproved both by the then Con- 
structor and the late Constructor of the 
Admiralty, and that all the Constructor’s 
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staff had expressed doubts, if not dis- 
approval, of the design of those two 
vessels. The late and the present Chief 
Constructor had joined in a Report to 
the Admiralty, stating that those vessels 
should not be built of that design, and 
that a Committee such as he suggested 
should be appointed to consider what 
the designs should be. Mr. Hibbert— 
late Secretary of the Admiralty—told 
him that there was no such Report as 
he had adverted to existing at the 
Admiralty, and the noble Lord who fol- 
lowed would not admit that any such 
Report existed. But since the debate 
on that occasion there had been a good 
deal of correspondence in the news- 
papers on the matter; and there ap- 

eared in one of them a Report purport- 
ing to be signed by Sir Nathaniel 
Barnaby and Mr. White on the subject, 
and as it was not contradicted he must 
suppose it was the Report he had re- 
ferred to. How that Report got into 
the newspapers he knew not. Sir 
Nathaniel Barnaby, whom he had lately 
seen, assured him that he had sent no 
such Report to the newspapers, and for 
himself he could only suppose that Re- 
ports of that kind got into the news- 
papers in the same way as the noble 
Lord stated the other day was the case 
of another Report—namely, through 
the waste-paper basket, because that 
seems to be the channel through which 
communications were made from the 
Admiralty to the newspapers. Whether 
that was the origin of this Report reach- 
ing the newspapers he knew not. But 
the Report was an extremely interesting 
one, and having been made public and 
not being denied by the Admiralty, he 
thought he was justified in referring to 
it. Sir Nathaniel Barnaby and Mr. 
White began by saying— 

‘* Before any new first-class armour-clads are 
ordered it is desirable to appoint a new Com- 
mittee on designs, of which the construction 
should resemble the Committee of 1871; ” 
and they ended with a very remarkable 
paragraph to the effect that— 

‘* Should their Lordships decide to order the 
two vessels to be built we would suggest that 
the plans be signed by the Chief Constructors 
who have prepared them and marked by order 
of the Board.” 

They declined altogether the responsi- 
bility for those two vessels. He (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) asked whether there had 
ever been such a thing before in the 
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history of the Admiralty as that two 
such vessels of such costly construction 
should have been decided upon by the 
Admiralty against the advice of their 
Naval Constructor. That Constructor 
altogether repudiated the responsibility. 
It would seem that that last paragraph 
had been acted upon, because in this 
year’s Estimates a list of ships building 
was given, and it was stated that these 
vessels were not designed by the Chief 
Constructors, whether late or present, 
but by Mr. Barnes and Mr. Morgan; 
but he understood that both these gen- 
tlemen repudiated having given any ap- 
proval of the designs, and that they 
merely obeyed orders in designing vessels. 
Shortly after the appearance of that Re- 
fort, there also appeared a letter by Sir 

athaniel Barnaby in Zhe Times stating 
at great length his reasons for objecting 
to those vessels, and in the course of 
that letter he said— 

**T should wish it to be understood that I 
think these two vessels to be badly conceived as 
designs, and therefore wasteful of money. 
believe, moreover, that if there had been an 
inquiry by a good Committee these ships would 
not have been undertaken.” 

It was a most serious matter that the 
money of the country should be spent 
on two vessels of such costly construc- 
tion against the advice of men like Sir 
Nathaniel Barnaby and Mr. White. 
The question, however, which he wished 
to raise now was not whether those gen- 
tlemen were right or wrong. It was 
quite clear that there was a difference 
of opinion on the subject in the Admi- 
ralty. If he might judge from the dates 
of the various letters and documents to 
which he had referred as having ap- 
peared in the newspapers, it con 
appear that those two vessels were 
ordered by the noble Lord.the present 
First Lord of the Admiralty and his Board 
within a very few days of coming into 
Office in 1885. He had always thought 
the present First Lord of the Admiralty 
was remarkable for quickness and in- 
telligence on questions of an official 
kind; but, quick and intelligent as he 
might be, he could not within a very 
few days master the highly technical 
subject of ship-building to an extent 
that would justify him in giving his 
own approval to vessels of that size and 
type against the advice of his own Naval 
Constructor, and therefore he must pre- 
sume that the noble Lord had acted on 
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the advice of his First Naval Lord, who 
it was known was the officer who gave 
his sanction to those two vessels. For 
all that he knew the First Naval Lord 
might be right and the Chief Constructor 
wrong. But he said that where a great 
controversy of that kind had arisen in 
the Department between the naval 
authorities on the one hand and one of 
the highest scientific authorities on the 
other, it ought not to be decided off- 
hand and at short notice without giving 
the House an opportunity of expressing 
an opinion upon it; but it should be re- 
ferred to a Committee comprising the 
highest intellect of the country, which 
should consider and determine what was 
to be done in the case. He brought 
this question last year under the notice 
of the House; but, unfortunately, he 
was not then able to make use of the 
Report which he had now read to the 
House. On the former occasion he 
could only give a very vague statement in 
reference to it. He must say he thought 
the noble Lord assumed a very grave re- 
sponsibility in withdrawing that docu- 
ment from the Admiralty and not treat- 
ing it as an official document. It would 
appear that the noble Lord had treated 
it not as an official document but as a 
private one, and had withdrawn it from 
the cognizance of the Admiralty and 
his Successors. When he (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) brought this subject forward 
last year, the discussion took place on 
the night when it was announced that 
there was to be a Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. He was not then able to carry 
the House with him; but it was his con- 
viction that if he had been able to read 
the Report to the House it would have 
been impossible for the House to re- 
fuse a Committee of Inquiry such as 
he suggested. In the meantime great 
progress had been made with these two 
vessels. He was informed that more 
than one-fourth, and nearly one-third, 
of the whole cost had been already un- 
dertaken in material and labour, and 
that it would be impossible now to alter 
the designs without losing all the expen- 
diture already incurred. Consequently 
he was not prepared to re-open the 
question to the extent of asking for a 
Committee of Inquiry into these vessels ; 
but he did hope that if the noble Lord 
contemplated, between now and next 
year, recommending the construction of 
other large vessels, he would permit the 
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question of design to be referred to a 
Committee of Design similar to that 
which was presided over by Lord Duf- 
ferin. He desired now to advert to the 
remarks made by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sunderland with reference 
to the Warspite and the /mpérieuse. The 
designer of those vessels said it was 
never intended that they should have a 
coal-carrying power of more than 500 
tons. It was true that bunkers were 
constructed for 900 tons, as in some cir- 
cumstances it was desirable that they 
should carry a larger quantity of coal. 
The reason for this was, he believed, 
stated by his right hon. Friend (Mr., 
now Sir George, Trevelyan), who de- 
scribed those vessels in moving the 
Estimates five or six years ago. His 
right hon. Friend stated that they were 
only to have a coal-carrying capacity of 
500 tons; and he believed the real rea- 
son for that was that French iron-clads 
of the same size had no greater coal- 
carrying capacity. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) said, 
the most novel and interesting feature 
in the statement laid before them by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty was that 
which had reference to the depreciation 
fund —— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he must re- 
mind the hon. Member that the specific 
Amendment before the House related to 
the designs of ships. The hon. Member 
was not at liberty to go beyond that. 

Mr, J. M. MACLEAN said, in that 
case he would defer his remarks. 

Srr EDWARD REED (Cardiff) said, 
he had no expectation, nor had he any 
desire, to see the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Gourley) carried, although he believed 
that one of the most beneficial things 
which could happen to this country in 
respect of its Navy would be the ap- 
oon of a Select Committee of the 

ouse; and he believed that such a 
Committee would do more good on be- 
half of the country and of the Navy than 
half-a-dozen Royal Commissions. And 
more than that, he believed that the 
condition of the Navy would never be 
thoroughly understood, and the inte- 
rests of the Navy never be thoroughly 
protected, until a Committee of the 
House had sat and inquired, in the 
closest and most searching manner, into 
some of the facts which the noble Lord 
the First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
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George Hamilton) had so frankly placed 
before the House. He thought, also, he 
might perhaps be allowed to say that 
they ought not to altogether lose sight 
of the public service rendered by the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill) in 
taking the step which had brought about 
the publication of the Paper which the 
noble Lord the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had placed in their hands. The 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington had done good, not only in 
causing such a Paper to be produced, 
but also because, apparently, some of 
the spirit animating him in making the 
suggestion had been infused into the 
document itself. He (Sir Edward Reed) 
remembered that on the last occasion he 
had an opportunity of speaking on the 
Estimates the right hon. Gentleman the 
a Leader of the House (Mr. W. H. 

mith) fancied that he discerned some- 
thing of a Party character in his obser- 
vations. He, however, claimed never to 
have spoken in a Party sense on the 
Navy of the country. He thought the 
subject was vastly too important to be 
dealt with in that way. And the House 
would find that his observations on 
the present occasion would not be of a 
Party character, as he intended to speak 
very plainly as to some of the transac- 
tions of the Liberal Government in re- 
gard to the Navy. It was only due to 
the present Board of Admiralty to say 
that in the short time it had been in 
existence the Members had taken gene- 
ral steps which, he believed, in the end 
would have the result of converting the 
Navy from an amateur force, played 
with by politicians, into a Public Ser- 
vice, existing and operating on behalf of 
the country. He was not satisfied, 
sitting on that Bench, with the part the 
Liberals had taken as a Party with re- 
gard tothe Navy of the country ; and he 
could hardly imagine what his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had in 
view when he on an occasion like the 
present—which he (Sir Edward Reed) 
considered to be of the most serious 
character—made the kind of speech the 
right hon. Gentleman had just delivered. 
The right hon. Gentleman brought as 
an accusation against the Government 
that they did not allow a Committee to 
sit upon the designs of the Nile and the 
Trafalgar because Sir Nathaniel Barnaby 
and Mr. White had opposed those de. 
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signs. His right hon. Friend passed 
very lightly over the fact that gentlemen 
at the Admiralty—every whit as com- 
petent as those two gentlemen—had de- 
signed those two vessels, and he also 
passed very lightly over the fact that 
when those two gentlemen objected to 
the designs they gave the very strongest 
possible inducement to the Admiralty to 
go on with the vessels, because their 
own ae had been for years past a 
series of disgraceful failures, to the 
serious injury of the country. What 
sort of a state of things had they pre- 
sented to them in that statement of the 
noble Lord? He felt rather strongly on 
the question of the belted cruisers, which 
had been referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland. It was due, he 
believed, to his own action that those 
cruisers were built—seven of them had 
been built—and now they were told 
that they had been so designed and so 
built that when the coal supply was on 
board and they were equipped for sea 
they would either have no armour at all 
above the water line, or, when they had 
it, in an infinitesimal degree. Indeed, 
the noble Lord told them that when 
they had a proper cargo on board the 
armour would be six inches below the 
water. It was very meritorious on the 

art of the noble Lord to have said that; 

ut he could not accept the explanation 
of the fact which was given. He would 
illustrate what had happened by relating 
what had occurred with regard to two 
other vessels—the Warspite and the Jm- 
périeuse. When those vessels were first 
projected Lord Northbrook desired Mr. 
Trevelyan—then Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty—to ask him (Sir Edward Reed) 
to go and look at the designs. He went 
and looked at them, and found, to his 
amazement, that they were intended to 
be fast armour-belted cruisers for ser- 
vice in the most distant seas, and that, 
instead of having a coal supply adapted 
to the objects for which they were to be 
called into existence, they had a coal 
supply of about half that which any 
and every other iron-clad vessel in 
the Navy possessed. One was inclined 
to distrust his eyes and his senses when 
he read that those armour-belted ves- 
sels were destined for distant seas 
and were of 8,000 horse-power, yet 
ps | were supplied with 500 tons of 
coal. He found, however, that the de- 
signers of those vessels had adopted an 
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ingenious, though, at the same time, a 
disingenuous, device for assigning to 
each of these vessels an additional supply 
of coals. They provided some more 
holds in which a further supply of coals 
could be placed. The position was this— 
That a ship with a capacity for carrying 
only 500 tons of coal was given a nominal 
supply of 900 tons. Mr. Trevelyan— 
when he was Secretary to the Navy— 
came down to that House and stated that 
the coal supply of each of these vessels 
was 900 tons. That was to say, he gave 
the merely nominal or fictitious coal sup- 
ly, and he stated that in a manner so as 
to lead to the belief that the speed of the 
ship and other peculiarities of her build 
would not be interfered with in conse- 
quence of this nominal coalsupply. The 
House of Commons was quite deceived 
by the statement, and afterwards he (Sir 
Edward Reed) remembered an hon. 
Member speaking to him in the Dinner 
Room with regard to the matter. He 
said—‘‘ Did you ever hear of a vessel 
working up to 8,000 horse-power having 
only 900 tons of coal on board?” But 
he (Sir Edward Reed) replied—‘‘ But 
what will you think when you find that 
the 900 tons of coal are a fictitious 
estimate of what each vessel is to 
carry, and that she will not carry 
more than 500 tons of coal at her de- 
signed draught?” Afterwards he had 
something to say to Mr. Trevelyan on 
the subject, and what passed between 
them was not very pleasant. He in- 
formed Mr. Trevelyan that the Con- 
troller of the Navy should not have 
allowed the building of two such 
useless ships as the Jmpérieuse and the 
Warspite. Those who designed them 
were competent to design a good as well 
as a bad ship, and both the vessels 
ought to have been made efficient, which 
they were not. Those two ships were 
built at a cost of £1,250,000 of public 
money, and Mr. Trevelyan should have 
known, Lord Northbrook ought to have 
known, and the Controller of the Navy 
must have known, that those ships 
would fail, as they had failed. The 
noble Lord (Lord George Hamilton) 
who now presided over the Admiralty 
had explained the serious failure of 
both vessels in the frankest and most 
honourable manner. There could be 
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Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr. Goschen) said that they 
could not make much saving on the 
Navy—that naval economy was a diffi- 
cult thing to bring about. He said there 
were no means of saving money. First, 
he said there was the personnel which 
had to be kept up; there were the pay 
and the half-pay and the pension list, 
and, sure enough, they had enough of 
those who depended upon the Admi- 
ralty. It was a list long enough to 
almost justify the remark of a great and 
eloquent Member of that House—the 
senior Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright)—that one of the Services, 
at least, afforded a system of out-door 
relief for the aristocracy. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer went on to say that they 
could not save upon the material of the 
Navy, because one Government began 
the building of ships and another com- 
pleted them. Men who spoke like that 
were ignorant of the economies possible 
in the Navy, and ignorant of that 
economy which the country wanted to 
see adopted. What he (Sir Edward 
Reed) should have liked to have seen 
was the £1,250,000 which was wasted 
upon the Jmpérieuse and the Warspite, 
and upon other cruisers, saved to the 
nation, and five useful vessels built in- 
stead of seven that were of no use to 
the country. For these seven new 
belted cruisers were simply traps in 
which to take officers and men to de- 
struction, and traps in which to de- 
stroy the reputation and power of this 
country. Indeed, it would have been 
vastly better for the Navy if those 
cruisers, the Jmpérieuse and the War- 
spite, and the other useless belted cruisers, 
had never been constructed, when they 
could not perform efficient service. The 
noble Lord the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had, no doubt, made out the best 
case that he could for the Department 
over which he presided, and even went 
so far as to indulge in apologetic re- 
marks in regard to the Jmpérteuse and the 
Warspite. He also stated, after describ- 
ing frankly enough the condition of the 
vessels, that while some authorities dis- 
approved of the belted cruisers, yet 
others claimed a certain compensation 
for them, because they had a coal pro- 
tection of 64 feet. But this was an argu- 
ment which would not stand examina- 
tion. He might just as well say that a 
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floating water-tank of thin iron would 
keep afloat longer if filled with coal. 
The fact was, it would sink all the 
sooner. But this was, unfortunately, the 
sort of logic to which the Naval Service 
of the country was committed. The Go- 
vernment had been warned that some of 
these vessels would, if constructed, prove 
failures; but they had gone on with 
their construction after reasonable warn- 
ing. Both vessels had proved signal 
failures, and the country had lost the 
money invested in them. But he could 
not understand the line taken by his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Central 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), when he 
attacked the only two ships being built 
that the Navy, and some people not in 
the Navy, were said to approve of, and 
this was the first time that difference of 
opinion had not existed on such a subject 
for several years. Well, it was the duty 
of hon. Members, no matter on what side 
of the House they sat, to consider, in deal- 
ing with the construction of vessels forthe 
Navy, only the honour and well-being 
of the State. Led on by high officials, 
the Government had built vessels of the 
Admiral type against his (Sir Edward 
Reed’s) protest, and the protest of others, 
from the first, and they were in the same 
condition as to the cruisers of which 
he had been speaking. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chairman of Committees 
(Mr. Courtney) had been making a 
great speech in another part of the 
country, in which he denied that there 
had been any decay of public spirit in 
this country. For his (Sir Edward 
Reed’s) part, he thought that if there 
had not been an alarming decay of 
public spirit, those responsible for 
these failures, including the then First 
Lord of the Admiralty, would be 
brought to the bar of the House as, 
under the guidance of these gentlemen, 
the country had been brought into an 
exposed and dangerous condition, and 
had been paying for a Navy which it 
had not got. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty held out no hope that the de- 
fects of the ships would be remedied. 
He would like to ask the noble Lord 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
did he intend to put British seamen 
into such ships as he had been de- 
scribing? If he did so, it was certain 
that they must meet with disaster. The 
least that the Admiralty ought to do 
was to take the armour off these vessels, 
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so that they might become, at any rate, 
as efficient as unarmoured ships. Better 
still, perhaps, they might cut them in 
two, and lengthen them 50 feet or more. 
The noble Lord had said that a particular 
course was now pursued in designin 

vessels ; and he (Sir Edward Reed) had 
always said that one of the great secrets 
of the failure of ships built for the Navy 
was that a great deal too much was 
placed upon the shoulders of the de- 
signer. That was the impression he 
formed when he was at the Admiralty 
himself. The Controller should receive 
from the Board instructions as to the 
qualities and construction of the vessels 
he was to design. But they had had 
Constructors who initiated things out of 
their own heads, and with the bad and 
unfortunate results which they had all 
seen. The Constructor, having designed 
his ship in his own fashion, generally 
found that it had to be altered, and this 
increased the expense and caused ineffi- 
ciency; and in this matter he(Sir Edward 
Reed) thought that Parliament should 
assert its authority over the Admiralty. 
He should like to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, whether he was not going 
to do something to remedy the disastrous 
and dangerous condition of the belted 
cruisers ? There was one question which, 
when he put it to the noble Lord, always 
caused him to get angry and excited in 
a peculiar degree. He generally got up 
and explained that what he (Sir Edward 
Reed) stated was true, but did not seem 
to see that there was anything bad in 
it. There had lately been a great 
scandal, and they had heard a great 
deal about Mr. Young Terry, who had 
sold some designs and tracings to some 
other State. But the Director of Naval 
Construction was connected with a pri- 
vate ship-building firm, end would re- 
main so for a year or sc to come, and 
that firm could point to Foreign Govern- 
ments and say that the Chief Con- 
structor of the British Navy belonged 
to their firm, and that he was in posses- 
sion of the latest information as to the 
construction of vessels in the British 
Navy. The noble Lord said that he 
appointed Mr. White under these cir- 
cumstances, because he was a most use- 
ful and valuable man. But he would 
tell the House why Mr. White was ap- 
pointed. When the Conservative Go- 
vernment came into Office, in 1885, Sir 
Nathaniel Barnaby was told plainly that 
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many of his recent vessels were most 
objectionable, and Sir Nathaniel Barnaby 
being then in very indifferent health, 
and very much harassed—and not un- 
naturally—with many things which had 
occurred, retired, from ill-health, upon 
his pension. Then the noble Lord asked 
Sir Nathaniel Barnaby who was the 
best person to succeed him ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorcz Hamitton) (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): The statement is ut- 
terly devoid of a word of truth. 

Sm EDWARD REEDsaid, hethought 
he must challenge the noble Lord on 
this point. Would he say that he did 
not confer with Sir Nathaniel Barnaby 
about the rey of his successor ? 
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Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Not 
until after he was appointed. 

Sm EDWARD REED said, that 
almost made the matter worse. At any 


rate, there had been great discussion as 
to the ships designed by Sir Nathaniel 
Barnaby. There was an uprising in the 
Navy against these ships, and a resolve 
that they would have no more of them. 
There bad been only one man in the 
country to apologize for these ships in 
The Times, and that was Mr. White; so, 
while the Naval Lords were declaring in 
one room that they would not have such 
ships as Sir Nathaniel Barnaby designed ; 
the noble Lord in another room was 
appointing the only apologist for these 
ships the Director of Naval Construction. 
He (Sir Edward Reed) had not a word 
to say against the professional com- 
petence of either Sir Nathaniel Barnaby 
or Mr. White, but both of them were off 
the rails in this matter. They persisted 
in designs which raised distrust in the 
Naval Service, and signally failed to com- 
mand the confidence of the Navy; and 
so long as the principal constructing 
officer in the Navy was the private adviser 
of a private firm, he would not have the 
confidence of any member of the Naval 
Service, either in the House or elsewhere. 
He had said just now that a great 
scandal had been created by someone at 
Chatham Dockyard having sold some 
drawings; but he believed that anyone 
could have bought the designs of Her 
Majesty’s latest ships for a few pounds 
for years past. Certainly this could 
have been done with respect to all the 
ships built by contract, because, when 


the Admiralty wanted ships, they invited 
tenders from private firms, who sent 
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their pe to study the designs 
and specifications. Any impecunious 
draughtsman might obtain a know- 
ledge of them, and in this way the 
designs of Her Majesty’s ships had 
come into the hands of men who had 
no interest in the Naval Service, but 
were merely draughtsmen in the City of 
London. The hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty (Mr. Forwood) 
had on one or two occasions claimed 
credit for having put a stop, in a large 
degree, to the extravagant expenditure 
in many of Her Majesty’s Dockyards 
-— the completion of ships. But he 
(Sir Edward ) thought he was right 
in saying that there did not exist at the 
present moment a complete specification 
of all the work to be done upon any ship 
in Her Majesty’s Navy. What hap- 
pened was this—that ships were built 
very often by contract, and then sent to 
a Dockyard to be finished, or sometimes 
even built in one Dockyard and then sent 
to another to be completed. They were 
sometimes sent to Yards where they lay 
for days and weeks without anyone in 
the Dockyard kuowing what they were 
to be done with or what work was to be 
done upon them. When the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) was at 
the Admiralty he saw that this state of 
things was not satisfactory, and there- 
upon he came down to the House and 
proposed that there should bea Director 
of Bockyards appointed to the Navy, 
with civil assistants under him at the 
Dockyards for purely Dockyard pur- 
poses. That was to say, they were to 
be employed in seeing that the work 
was done and that no waste was incurred 
in the money voted. Well, afew weeks 
ago he (Sir Edward Reed) went to 
Devonport Dockyard, where he saw 
three ships of the Archer class—the 
Archer herself and two built by a private 
firm on the Clyde. He looked at the 
Archer, and inquired what ship she was, 
and he wes told that they were all the 
same class of ships. But when he looked 
at the Archer she seemed to be altogether 
different from the other two, and then he 
discovered that very much of the upper 
part of the Archer, built on the Clyde, 
had been pulled down and then built up 
again at the Dockyard. To such an 
extent had this been done that he did 
not know that the Archer was, or could 
be, a ship like the others, Thousands 
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of pounds were being expended in this 
way upon her. And then he discovered 
that the other two ships were to undergo 
the same transformation. That was to 
say :—Here we are in 1887 paying one 
set of workmen on the Clyde to build 
ships up, and then we are paying a set 
of workmen at Devonport to pull them 
down. Then he asked where the civil 
assistant to the superintendent was— 
the superintendent’s elbow adviser, to 
whom we were to look to see that these 
things were not done and to save waste ? 
Well, he was told that this gentleman 
had not been at the Dockyard for weeks, 
and that he was not likely to be there 
for weeks to come, for he was away on 
the Clyde, seeing the ships building 
there, and finding out what was to be 
done to them when they came to the 
Dockyard. The Government certainly 
ought not to ask for that gentleman’s 
salary in the present year, for it was ob- 
tained previously on false pretences, for 
the performance of necessary duties 
which he had left undone in consequence 
of his services being otherwise employed. 
There was gross inefficiency at the Ad- 
miralty Office. Surely before the Go- 
vernment asked that House for money 
they ought to know what ships they were 
going to produce. There ought to be a 
complete description of what was to be 
produced given to the contractor who 
was to build the ship and to the Dock- 
yard which was to furnishit. When the 
proper Vote in Committee came on for 
discussion, he should ask for some as- 
sistance on this head. He should want 
to know what the Admiralty were now 
doing to prevent money being spent 
and wasted in the constant and ex- 
pensive alteration of ships, and whe- 
ther they were yet able to describe the 
ships they wanted? The present Board 
of Admiralty undertook on entering Office 
to make a great reform. They said— 
‘* We will separate the designing from 
the building department ;” and he (Sir 
Edward Reed) approved the idea as one 
likely to make Dockyard building more 
economical. When he was at the Ad- 
miralty he could design a ship, and then 
could go to the Dockyard and alter it 
about as much as he pleased. Other 
Constructors would do the same, and in 
that way large sums of money were spent 
which might be saved if the ship were 
in the first instance designed as she was 
to be built, and that design were adhered 
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to. The Conservatives promised to put 
an end to that state of things; but they 
had not carried the work out, for it 
was quite inconsistent with any good 
plan that a Dockyard official should 
be going about to do work on the 
Clyde, or that while the work of the 
Admiralty Constructors was neglected 
they themselves should be attending 
launches and making speeches there, 
and doing other things of the same 
kind. He (Sir Edward Reed) was losing 
all heart in this matter. He never felt 
so disheartened as he did to know that, 
although he had a seat in that House 
and had some knowledge of this ques- 
tion, his remonstrances and arguments 
were all in vain, and, in spite of the 
promises that were made by successive 
Governments, he was still obliged to 
witness the wholesale waste of public 
money that was going on. It was not 
satisfactory to know that the first change 
was due to the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington. Why was it left 
to that noble Lord to initiate economy? 
The noble Lord did not, as he under- 
stood his speeches, mean to attack ne- 
cessary expenditure. But the fact was 
that the noble Lord knew the things 
which were going on, and which he (Sir 
Edward Reed) had then indicated. He 
(Sir Edward Reed) believed that when 
the noble Lord made the speech to 
which he had referred he knew that this 
extravagance was going on, and that 
the time had come when a stop must and 
should be put to it. He hoped that in 
the course of the evening they would 
have some opinion from the Government 
on this point. At present it seemed as 
if, after spending £1,250,000 on the Jm- 
périeuse and the Warspite, and a larger 
sum on the belted cruisers, we were 
almost as badly off as we wore before. 
Tae SECRETARY ro rue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Forwoop) (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) said, he thought that many 
of the reflections of the hon. Member 
for Cardiff (Sir Edward Reéd) upon the 
mode in which the business had been 
done at the Admiralty were just. These 
reflections, he believed, arose from 
circumstances similar to those pointed 
out by the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Gourley) in reference to de- 
fective designs. No one would gainsay 
the importance of the question raised by 
the hon. Member for Sunderland, nor 
would anyone deny the propriety of 
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bringing before the House the system 
under which our ships of war were de- 
signed. He did not intend, even if he 
were prepared, to defend the design of 
each and every vessel that had been 
adopted by the Admiralty. Mistakes 
had, no doubt, been made, and would 
continue to be made, in those designs; 
but when constructing fighting machines 
that had to be worked under so many 
and such varying conditions of service, 
he thought they were yet a long way off 
making a perfect fighting ship. When 
he used the term ‘ mistakes,’’ he did 
not impute blame to anyone, or mean 
that the errors were errors that should 
have been apparent to the designers. 
They were not errors by the light of the 
information that the designers had at 
the time that they designed the ships. 
Experience and use daily developed al- 
terations and changes in the type of 
vessel required. He could not do better 
than quote from the Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1871—Lord Dufferin’s Com- 
mittee, viz. :— 

“A perfect ship of war is a desideratum 
which has never yet been attained, and is now 
further than ever removed from our reach. 
Any near approach to perfection in one direc- 
tion inevitably brings with it disadvantages in 
another.” 

As he understood the object of the hon. 
Member, it was not so much to raise 
questions as to the suitability of this or 
that vessel, but rather to consider whe- 
ther the principles on which designs 
were prepared and adopted by the Ad- 
miralty were such as to enable the coun- 
try to obtain the best form of battle 
ship. Naturally those who supported 
the formation of a Committee on De- 
signs illustrated their arguments by re- 
ference to failures in vessels that had 
been constructed. But, to his mind, the 
real question to be determined was, not 
whether certain failures had occurred 
under the existing system, but whether, 
under any other arrangement, we should 
obtain, on the whole, a more serviceable 
Navy than the one we at present pos- 
sessed. He believed that the general 
system adopted in regard to approv- 
ing and designing of vessels by the 
Admiralty was good if worked out on 
—_ proper, sensible business lines. 

o doubt, in theory, a ‘“‘ Committee on 
Designs” sounded most attractive ; but 
in practice he was inclined to believe 
that it would be found, not only unwork- 
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able, but prejudicial. What was re- 
quired in a vessel, especially in a fight- 
ing vessel, was a homogeneous design. 
The scantlings, dimensions, displace- 
ment, power, armament, should all pro- 
ceed upon one common basis. This uni- 
formity could best be secured by intrust- 
ing the work to one competent and re- 
sponsible designer. In no science was 
there greater room for differences of 
opinion than that of the naval architect, 
and two experts were but seldom found 
to agree on any one point. Therefore, 
if a Committee of experts was called to- 
gether, and that Committee was com- 
posed of men of strong minds, the pro- 
bability was that each would have some 
special point in construction to which he 
attached importance; that he would force 
his particular hobby upon his colleagues, 
with the result that a patchwork ship 
would be designed, one that could not 
possibly fulfil in a satisfactory manner 
any one requirement. A design prepared 
under such a Committee would be no one 
man’s production. There would be no 
individual responsible, and if it did not 
succeed there would be no one to whom 
blame could be personally attached. In 
his judgment the Admiralty system of 
preparing and approving designs was, as 

e had said, if conducted on business 
lines, a more satisfactory form of Com- 
mittee with individual responsibility 
than could be devised by any plan of a 
Committee. No Navy in the world re- 
quired such a variety of type of vessels 
as did England. In addition to the 
necessity of maintaining a powerful 
fighting fleet, provision had to be made 
for the naval police of the globe, and for 
a fleet to protect our extending and ever 
growing commerce. We required ships 
for deep sea service, for river service, and 
vessels that would keep the sea for a 
lengthened period without loss of speed, 
or the necessity of being frequently 
placed in dry dock. The depository of 
all this knowledge was the Admiralty. 
The information daily gained from the 
officers in command of our numerous 
stations was alone in the possession of 
the officials of the Admiralty. They alone 
were able to watch the performances of 
each and every type of cruiser, and by 
the vast experience thus gained they 
were in the best position to know their 
faults and defects, and to guard against 
similar errors in new vessels. The 
Admiralty possessed, in addition, a full 
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knowledge of the progress of naval con- 
struction’ of all aa nations. This, 
combined with their own experience, 
placed the Department in a position that 
could not be attained by any Committee 
of experts composed of gentlemen not 
daily in touch with the naval operations. 
The Admiralty had a highly trained Con- 
structive Department,"presided over by 
a gentleman who had attained European 
note as a designer of war ships. It was 
at the earnest request of the noble Lord 
now at the head of the Admiralty that 
Mr. White was induced to leave the 
Elswick Works and place his services at 
the disposal of the Government. When 
objection was raised last year to Mr. 
White continuing to act as consulting 
engineer for a certain period to the 
Elswick Works he determined to cease 
his connection with them, and in Sep- 
tember such connection terminated. 
During the period after Mr. White had 
left Elswick and come to the Admiralty, 
he believed that gentleman had never 
once been consulted by the Elswick firm 
as to work which they had had in hand; 
but it would not have been possible for 
the Admiralty to obtain his valuable ser- 
vices had not the First Lord allowed him 
to be consulting adviser to that firm for a 
short period. With regard to the general 
question, he had already stated that in 
his opinion the machinery and system of 
the Admiralty for providing efficient war 
vessels was good. He had qualified that 
statement by the stipulation that it must 
be carried out in a businesslike way, and 
he was bound to admit that this had not 
always been the case in times gone 
by. The Construction Department had 
brought forward designs and vessels 
had been ordered without the designs 
being properly referred to the officers 
responsible for the manning, arming, 
and machinery of the vessels. The Chief 
Constructor had stated on his designs his 
views on these matters, and had esti- 
mated the displacement of his vessel for 
a certain weight of armament and en- 
gines, and an estimated complement of 
crew. These conditions had not always 
been examined by the officers best ac- 
quainted with these details. Proposals 
had thus been accepted without being 
properly examined. Subsequently, from 
time to time after the vessel’s construc- 
tion had commenced, serious alterations 
had been made in these important de- 
tails, adding largely to the weight to be 
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carried by the vessel beyond her original 
design. Vessels had also been kept an 
undue length of time under construction, 
and, as improvements developed in naval 
appliances, alterations and additions had 
been made to such ships incompatible 
with the ideas of those who designed 
them. In illustration of this absence of 
procedure on business lines, to which the 
mistakes were almost entirely due, he 
might cite one or two examples from 
vessels included in the Estimates now 
before the House. The Mersey, for in- 
stance, was designed and partly con- 
structed to be a flush-decked ship to 
carry 14 6-inch guns, four on her spar 
deck, and 10 on her between-decks. 
When, however, the vessel was com- 
pletely framed, a change of idea had 
come over the Admiralty, and they had 
altered her from a flush-deck ship to a 
vessel with a poop and forecastle, and a 
deep open waist. Her armament was 
altered by placing one heavy 8-inch gun 
on board in lieu of two of the 6-inch guns. 
Her sea-going trim was quite altered, 
and the increased cost for completin 

this vessel had been £50,000. It ha 

not infrequently happened that the Ad- 
miralty had allowed a ship to be com- 
menced before they had finally deter- 
mined the armament. The Benbow was 
an example of this. Her designer had 
proposed that she should carry two 63- 
ton guns in each of two barbettes; the 
Admiralty, instead of determining whe- 
ther this armament was proper or not, 
contracted for the vessel at separate 
prices forthe hull and barbettes, so that if 
they changed their mind as to the arma- 
ment, they could more readily arrange 
with the builders the cost of such change; 
but the most important feztor in the 
whole matter was overlooked—namely, 
that the lines of the hull were drawn to 
carry at a given displacement, and the 
question whether the vessel could carry 
at that displacement depended largely 
upon the weight of the armament to be 
put on board. What was the result ? 
After the work on the ship had gone on 
for some time, there was no 63-ton gun 
ready, but there was a 110-ton gun com- 
pleted which the Admiralty thought 
might be very well suited for the Ben- 
bow. Consequently, instead of the two 
barbettes being armed each with two 63- 
ton guns, it was determined to place 
110-ton guns in each of the barbettes, 
rendering necessary serious alterations 
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in the size of the barbettes. They also 
increased her armament by four 6-inch 
guns and 12 six-pounders; so that by 
the time the Admiralty had made up 
their mind as to the armament of this 
vessel, she was called upon to carry 
something like 500 tons of extra dead 
weight, or equal to one foot extra dis- 
placement beyond that at which she was 
originally designed to float. In a similar 
way, 250 tons had been added to the 
weight of the belted cruisers now build- 
ing beyond their designed capacity. Al- 
lusion had been made to the ridiculously 
small coal capacity of the Jmpérieuse and 
the Warspite ; but since these ships were 
designed, 430 tons of extra armament, 
machinery, and other things had been 
added to the weight after the lines of 
the hull had been determined upon. He 
gave these facts in order to bear out his 
contention that whatever fault there 
might be in connection with the designs 
of ships under construction, the blame 
did not lie with the system under which 
ships were designed, but was due to a 
want of business aptitude in giving 
effect to that system. When every 
effort was made to minimize weights in 
the ship, and the designer worked 
to the nearest ton, the importance 
of what he had stated would he 
realized. These matters had engaged 
the attention of the present Board of 
Admiralty from the day they came into 
Office, as the Report laid before the 
House by the First Lord would show. 
The poliey laid down by his noble Friend 
at the head of the Admiralty and his 
Board, was to require that before a ves- 
sel was commenced there should be ob- 
tained in writing from the Director of 
Naval Ordnance and Engineer-in-Chief 
their opinion on the armament and 
machinery proposed. Then, after the 
design had been considered by the Con- 
troller, and before going to the Board 
collectively, a paper should be sent to 
members individually, so as to give them 
an opportunity of criticising and con- 
sidering the design before the order was 
given for the vessel. As the Board in- 
cluded a number of most distinguished 
and experienced naval officers, he was 
satisfied that those designs would be 
closely and sharply criticized from the 
Naval point of view, as they ought to 
be; and the faults and defects which 
he had endeavoured to point out would 
be remedied by those gentlemen in the 
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course of the careful examination they 
would give to thedesigns. Once passed 
by the Board, the order was most precise 
that no alteration or addition was to be 
allowed. When thus approved in every 
detail the designer fr prepare the 
lines of the vessel, knowing exactly what 
she had to carry in weight, and what 
duties she was expected to perform. It 
would also be the policy of the Board not 
to be tempted to make alterations in 
vessels when once their construction was 
commenced, but to push on the work to 
completion, adhering to the original de- 
sign. Such a policy would, he was 
satisfied, obviate the recurrence of many 
of the costly mistakes of the past, to 
which allusion had been made, and 
would be the best means of attaining the 
end which the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Gourley) had so much at heart, 
and with whose object the Bvuard of 
Admiralty fully sympathized. The hon. 
Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward Reed) 
would be fully awareof the attempt made 
in 1871 to obtain the opinion of a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry on the designs of 
vessels then being constructed. He 
would remember the variety of opinions 
expressed by Members of that Com- 
mittee, and the difficulty of forming any 
reliable conclusion from their Report as 
to the best form of vessel to be built. 
In looking through the evidence given 
before that inquiry he was much struck 
by one answer given by the hon. Member 
for Cardiff, who, on being pressed to ex- 
press an opinion favourable to the in- 
troduction of compound engines into the 
Navy, said— 

“My feeling is that I prefer to get actual 
experience rather than evidence—which, even 
when given from the best authorities, is not al- 
ways to be trusted—before I would tamper with 
vessels of that kind.’’ 


Now, if a Committee were formed, it 
would have to deal with evidence. For 
his own part, he preferred the common- 
sense process recommended by the hon. 
Member for Cardiff—to be guided by 
actual experience rather than by evi- 
dence. Another point he should notice 
was that there had been more Com- 
mittees upon these matters than the hon. 
Member for Sunderland was aware of. 
There was a Committee in 1865, the 
outcome of which was the construction 
of the Captain. In 1869 another Com- 
mittee sat, and the Devastation and the 
Thunderer were produced; there was a 
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third in 1871, after the Captain was lost ; 
and he thought that, broadly stated, the 
result of these various Committees was 
that there were about as many opinions 
as there were Members on the Com- 
mittee. It was true the Motion did not 
suggest the appointment of a permanent 
Committee on Designs, but was limited 
to an inquiry into the designs adopted 
within recent years. Such a proposal 
would have even a more prejudicial 
effect on the Service than the appoint- 
ment of a permanent Committee. The 
inquiry would occupy months; it would 
distract the attention of officers; rival 
schools of ship-building would be heard 
before the Committee, each with its own 
theory. If upon so contentious and 
thorny a subject the Committee should 
by chance come to a unanimous conclu- 
sion, the effect might be to cramp the 
inventive and suggestive faculties of our 
naval officers, and to stereotype in our 
Navy some one system or type of ship. 
Men in official positions were not over 
partial to accept responsibility, and he 
thought the temptation would be great 
to the designers to shelter their future 
work behind the recommendations of 
such a Committee. The result would be 
that for some time there would be a 
stereotyped type of vessel, and the 
country would not keep up with that 
ever-growing progress which so marked 
the construction of our vessels in the last 
few years. It must not, however, be for 
one moment supposed that the present 
Board of Admiralty considered them- 
selves or their advisers to be infallible, 
or that they lived in regions above and 
beyond the reach of outside advice. 
They were always pleased to receive 
suggestions, and in the event of difficulty 
or doubt there would be no hesitation in 
seeking the counsel of those from the 
outside who might be qualified to givea 
reliable opinion. For the reasons, how- 
ever, that he had endeavoured to lay 
before the House, the Government could 
not accept the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber—a Motion which, if carried, would 
make it compulsory upon the Board to 
appoint a Committee. They hoped by 
using the machinery they at present 
possessed, and giving effect to the exist- 
ing system on business lines, to arrive 
at the result the hon. Member desired— 
namely, to provide from time to time the 
most efficient ships of war that could be 
produced. The hon. Member for Cardiff 
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had made allusion to his visit to Devon- 

rt the other day. What the hon. 

ember said he saw there was the out- 
come of the want of business aptitude 
in the past. The Admiralty at the time 
were in a great hurry to get the vessels 
referred to constructed, and he believed 
the Admiralty had not made up their 
minds as to the best form of the vessels 
when they ordered them. At the pre- 
sent time, however, the Admiralty had 
made up their minds, and they knew 
what they wanted in respect of the 
vessels they ordered from truck to keel, 
and he believed that was the only way 
to avoid the mistakes which had occurred 
in the past. There was no doubt that 
much of the trouble that had arisen in 
ships now under consideration, had 
arisen from the overpace at which the 
work was pushed on. A very large 
number of ships were put in hand at 
once, and he was afraid that that care 
and attention were not given to them 
which would have been given if the 
demand had not been so great and 
oppressive. He was afraid public opi- 
nion was somewhat to blame for that 
state of things. There had been some 
sweeping remarks by the hon. Member 
for Cardiff as regarded certain ships 
which he had named, and, although he 
had pointed out the differences between 
their designs and what they would be 
when they were completed ; still he did 
not wish the House for one moment to 
suppose that those vessels would be any- 
thing but first-class men of war. They 
might have been better, but there was 
no hesitation on the part of naval officers 
of the Board in saying that they would 
prove good and efficient fighting ships; 
and if ever the time unfortunately came 
for their going into action they would be 
found as good and efficient fighting ships 
as a British seaman could desire. 

Sm JOHN COMMERELL (South- 
ampton) said, what Naval men com- 
plained of was that the designers of 
ships were always in a hurry, but 
after being in such a hurry to lay 
vessels down they were not in the same 
haste to launch them. The speech they 
had just heard from the Secretary to 
the Admiralty amounted to this:—‘‘ We 
acknowledge there have been tremen- 
dous mistakes in the past, but we mean 
to do better for the future.” What they 
complained of in the Navy was that 
they did not get value for their money. 
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They went down to the Yard, and they 
saw the money wasted right and left, 
and he would tell them why. The Ad- 
miralty would not make up their minds, 
and would not send out proper specifi- 
cations and proper information to the 
contractors and to the Dockyards before 
they commenced their work. They were 
aware that the Admiralty knew how to 
construct vessels, but what they com- 
plained of was that the Board would 
not make up their minds. He did not 
agree with the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land, and thought the appointment of a 
Committee would be a great mistake. 
It would remove the responsibility from 
where it should rest—on the Board of 
Admiralty. What was wanted was that 
the outside world should be taken into 
confidence. Tenders should be invited 
for the construction of vessels from out- 
side contractors, and then they would 
have designs from all parts of the 
country, which would result in England 
being put in a very much better posi- 
tion in respect of her Navy than she 
was at present. He had been rather 
averse to the Nile and Trafalgar being 
built, because he had come to the con- 
clusion that it was like putting too many 
eggs into one basket, and that smaller 
vessels would have served the purpose, 
but still he believed they would be the 
two most powerful vessels in the world. 
The right hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) was mistaken in 
what he had said, for Mr. Barnes and 
Mr. Morgan had both told him that 
they approved of these two vessels very 
highly. 

Srr CHARLES PALMER (Durham, 
Jarrow): I would not have risen to take 
part in the debate, but for the sweeping 
accusations which have been made re- 
specting very estimable men by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cardiff (Sir 
Edward Reed). I consider that the 
remarks of my hon. Friend have re- 
ference to the period when he was at 
the Admiralty, rather than to the pre- 
sent time. Personally I have some 
knowledge of these matters, the firm 
with which I am concerned having 
lately completed vessels of an important 
character. I am bound to say that the 
designs and specifications which were 
sent in before the tenders were made 
were of a most complete and perfect 
character; indeed, they proceeded from 
the lines laid down and recommended 
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by the Committee of which I had the 
honour to be a Member, and over which 
Lord Ravensworth presided. That Com- 
mittee recommended, amongst other 
things, that vessels should not be laid 
down before the designs and specifica- 
ttons were complete, and the result has 
been that vessels since built have been 
so with perfect satisfaction. Complete 
designs have been placed in the hands 
of the contractors, the work makes 
steady progress, and, instead of ships 
being behind time in delivery, I believe 
that, in almost every case, the time of 
delivery has been anticipated. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Cardiff (Sir Ed- 
ward Reed) has asked me if the con- 
tractors have delivered the vessels com- 
plete? My answer is that the contrac- 
tors have delivered them complete in all 
but armaments. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) has referred to 
the building of the Wile and the 7rafal- 
gar. Theright hon. Gentleman is right, 
in my opinion, in bringing the question 
before the House, because as the action 
of the Government was of a somewhat 
extraordinary character, when you have 
men of such high intelligence and 
position as the Chief Constructors of the 
Navy sending out a protest against the 
building of certain ships, great attention 
should be paid to their representations, 
and a proper investigation should be 
made. I am myself opposed to Com- 
mittees in such questions asarule. Iam 
opposed to the Resolution of the hon. 

ember for Sunderland (Mr. Gourley), 
because I feel that if we are to have a 
Board of Admiralty that Board should 
take upon itself the responsibility of con- 
ducting the affairs of the Navy, and ex- 
perts should not be brought in from time 
to time, and Committeesshould not beap- 
pointed to supersede the Board and take 
the responsibility out of their hands. I 
am also of opinion that the Constructors 
Department ought to have more respon- 
sibility thrown upon it independent of 
what I may call the Naval Department. 
The Constructors Department ought to 
take the responsibility of designing and 
building the ships which the Admiralty 
require, and the Naval Department ought 
not to interfere until the vessels are put 
into their hands for navigation. I am 
aware that naval officers fancy they can 
instruct the Naval Constructors; but such 
is not myopinion. But I rose chiefly to 


express my regret that sweeping con- 








demnations should have been made 
against certain gentlemen, because I am 
satisfied the country owe a great deal to 
those gentlemen for having so efficiently 
carried out the construction of ships of 
war. The progress made year by year 
in ship-building and marine architecture 
is such that it is very difficult to keep 
pace with it; and I believe that these 
men have endeavoured to the best of 
their ability to do their duty. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


ADMIRALTY EXPENDITURE—COST OF 
CONSTRUCTION,.—OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham): 

I think that the statement which the 

noble Lord the First Lord of the Admi- 

ralty (Lord George Hamilton) has laid 
before the House is especially interesting 
and valuable, because it deals, not only 
with the Estimates for the coming finan- 
cial year, but because it lays down the 
principle on which our future naval 
policy ought to be based for a number 
of years tocome. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty and his Colleagues have made 
an effort which I think the country will 
highly commend, to ascertain what 
should be the amount set apart year by 
year, before he holds out to us, not only 
the possibility, but the probability that 
the policy he advocates will be carried 

into effect—namely, that we shall have a 

reduction of expenditure with an in- 

crease of efficiency. No doubt that is a 

very pleasant prospect to hold out, but 

Iam anxious to consider how far the 

promise of the noble Lord is likely to be 

redeemed. When we turn to that part 
of the noble Lord’s Statement in which 
the proposal is made to set apart a regu- 
lar depreciation fund to meet wastage 
and the cost of construction of new ships 
from year to year, we find that a very 
novel but excellent idea has been 
brought forward by the Board of Ad- 
miralty. It is proposed that the capi- 
talized value should be taken of the 
Fleet as it at present exists. The Board 
assumes that when the present pro- 
gramme is carried out—as it soon will 
be—when all money Voted by Parlia- 
ment during the last few years to con- 
struct new ships has been spent—we 
shall have a Navy efficient for all pur- 
poses of offence and defence; and the 
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present proposal of the Admiralty is that 
a certain sum should be set apart every 
year to maintain the Navy as a Navy 
worthy of the Country, and the great 
interests it has to protect. What is the 
amount thus set apart? We find that a 
certain percentage is taken on the diffe- 
rent ships constituting the Navy and 
the original outlay upon them, together 
with the annual waste, and the conclu- 
sion arrived at was that the annual 
amount to be set apart for depreciation 
was £1,803,000. It issaid that such an 
amount is fair and reasonable to be set 
apart from year to year. Then, sup- 
posing that such a sum is set apart, 
we have to consider whether it is likely 
that we shall have that reasonable re- 
duction in the Navy Estimates which 
has been held out to us as a fair and 
reasonable prospect by the Board of 
Admiralty. Turning to the Navy Esti- 
mates for the year, I find at page 77 that 
the total amount set apart in 1887-8 for 
the machinery and hulls of ships is 
£1,911,000 ; that exceeds by just 
£100,000 the amount which the Admi- 
ralty proposes to set aside for these pur- 
poses in all coming years. Now, that 
seems to leave a very narrow margin 
indeed in which to effect a saving in the 
Navy Estimates. But it does not repre- 
sent the whole state of the case, because 
of the whole of this sum of £1,911,000, 
which is to be devoted to this purpose in 
the coming year, we find that there is a 
sum of £530,000 set apart for gun fit- 
tings and special purposes of that kind. 
That is an amount expressly excluded 
from the depreciation fund of the Board 
of Admiralty; and if we are to deduct 
that sum from the total sum set apart 
for the construction of new ships and 
for wastage in the ensuing year, there 
is only £1,400,000 left; 50 that the 
amount the Admiralty say is to be set 
apart in future years exceeds by 
£500,000 the amount really to be de- 
voted to such purposes. We know that 
this year is to be the last of a series of 
years which has to be devoted to the 
special construction of new ships. The 
Estimates have beenswollenin the last few 
years by the expenditure of £8,000,000 
for special improvements in the Navy ; 
and the taxpayers may naturally expect 
that when that work has been accom- 
plished some reduction might be made in 
the annual demands upon the country. 
But if this policy is to be carried out, as 
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far as I can understand the Estimates, 
we shall have to spend in the construc- 
tion of new ships and machinery an 
amount larger by £500,000 than what 
we propose to spend in the coming finan- 
cial year. Thatis a point on which I 
should like to elicit some information 
from the Representative of the Admiralty 
in this House. But then there is an- 
other point in connection with this de- 
preciation fund which I think deserves 
the consideration of the House. There 
is no doubt that the Admiralty, in pro- 
posing to set apart this fund, are acting 
upon the analogy of what is done by men 
carrying on a large private business, who 
set apart a certain sum every year for 
depreciation. We know that private 
firms do set aside certain sums every 
year for depreciation—for special emer- 
gencies that may occur from time to time. 
But what would occur if the House of 
Commons were to vote, say, £2,000,000 
every year for the construction of new 
ships, with the understanding that that 
sum was not to be allocated to other pur- 
poses? Do hon. Members believe that 
that sum would not be spent every year, 
whether it was wanted or not? The 
Department would feel itself bound to 
spend it, and would take advantage of 
every occasion for doing so. I should 
like to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, whether it is proposed that this 
fund should be a permanent fund or 
not ? Whether in some way it would be 
funded or reserved for great occasions, 
and that it would not necessarily be 
spent every year? There could be no 
security against the panics which arise 
periodically, or that the Board of Admi- 
ralty would not be required to ask for 
millions more because some other Board, 
which had been in existence for a few 
years, had obtained great credit for 
economy at the cost of the efficiency of 
the Navy. We could have no security 
that in one year all the money collected 
in this way from year to year would not 
be devoted to the purposes of the Navy 
in one single year. Ido not intend to 
cast any reflection on the present Board 
of Admiralty ; but thisis how the matter 
stands. A new idea is set before the 
House, which is no doubt excellent in 
itself, but it is one on which we ought to 
have some clear and definite information 
as to the way in which this depreciation 
fund is to be employed, and we should 
also receive some clear assurance that 
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the mode in which the Estimate is taken 
is the correct one, and that we shall not 
be asked in future years to vote a much 
larger sum as a regular Navy expendi- 
ture on new ships, than we may be 
actually voting for the coming financial 
year. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
(Kincardine) said, he recognized the 
value of the information given by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty in his able 
Memorandum, but desired that they 
should be afforded further explanations 
as to the armament of guns that were 
still required for the Navy. The noble 
Lord knew that for many years he (Sir 
George Balfour) had strenuously urged 
the Admiralty to undertake the supply 
of its own guns, instead of depending 
on the War Office. He had known the 
most ridiculous proposals to be made by 
the Navy with regard to guns. He 
had known ships to be built without 
the slightest information as to the calibre 
or the weight required for the armament 
of these ships. The noble Lord (Lord 
George Hamilton), in his Statement, had 
given the House some information as to 
the breech-loading guns already supplied 
by the War Office ; but he had failed to 
give any information as to what the total 
guns for the Navy were to be. The noble 
Lord said 1,281 breech-loading guns was 
the number now available; but he failed 
to show how many more were required. 
In his (Sir George Balfour’s) opinion, 
3,300 was the lowest number which 
would be required. At all events, the cal- 
culation of the noble Lord was as entirely 
misleading as when he gave the cost of 
the ships at £39,000,000, without in- 
serting in the Estimate the full cost of 
the guns required to equip the vessels. 
The amount of money provided in the 
Army Estimates for the supply of ord- 
nance for the Navy was totally in- 
adequate. He regretted extremely that 
the War Office was to continue to 
supply the Navy with guns and stores. 
No arrangement could be more unfortu- 
nate, and he hoped some understanding 
might be arrived at by which the War 
Office would be relieved of the task. 
If he were Secretary of State for War, 
he would not retain the post for a day 
without insisting on being relieved of 
such a responsibility. Another change 
he would like to see effected was that 
of the War Office having the duty im- 
posed on it of providing its own trans- 
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port. He saw no difficulty incarrying out 
that change underthe superintendence of 
a capable officer. If such a change were 
brought about, it would have most bene- 
ficial economical results, as economy was 
by no means studied by the War Office 
in the matter of transport when they 
knew the Admiralty had to pay the 
bills. 

Mr. PULESTON (Devonport) said, 
he joined in the congratulations offered 
to the noble Lord on the very lucid and 
able Statement with regard to the Naval 
Estimates which he had placed in the 
hands of Members. No such Statement 
had ever been issued before; but, al- 
though it was clear and conclusive, it 
was not beyond criticism and explana- 
tion. At no time had the responsibility 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty been 
greater than it was at the present mo- 
ment. Although some of the Repre- 
sentatives of Dockyard constituencies 
might, perhaps, feel for the time being 
the effect of the reforms that were made, 
they would all unite in giving the noble 
Lord full credit for doing that which in 
his judgment and in that of the present 
Board was best for the country ; and it 
was gratifying to learn that the saving 
of so much money was compatible with 
efficiency. The fact that we had 62,500 
officers and men, against last year’s 
61,400, with a saving of nearly £800,000, 
was, of itself, a very important conside- 
ration. The Admiralty being one of 
the great spending Departments, it was 
right, and also of great advantage, that 
the head of that Department should be a 
Member of that House; and he trusted 
there would be no departure from that 
rule in future. Both the Statement 
of the noble Lord and the Navy Esti- 
mates bore clear testimony that there 
had been no extraordinary extravagance 
in the Dockyards, as was often assumed. 
Reference had been made to the ill 
effects of the changes made in ships 
while they were in course of construc- 
tion, and in the Statement of the First 
Lord some importance was attached to 
the proposal that in future, when the 
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building of a ship was ordered, the 
design should not be interfered with. 
He gladly admitted that that was a 
salutary decision for the Admiralty to | 
come to; but, while in the past those | 
changes might account for a largely | 
increased expenditure in the case of | 
various ships, on the other hand he | 
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ventured to suggest that there might 
be some disadvantage if they drew too 
hard-and-fast a line against any altera- 
tion of a ship until it was finished. It 
was quite possible to carry this new idea 
to an extreme. He considered that it 
was one of the great advantages of 
building our ships in the Royal Dock- 
yards that we were able, when really 
necessary, to alter the designs of ships 
when in process of building ; for it must 
be admitted, considering the frequent 
changes which were being made in the 
science of shipbuilding, that it might be 
highly desirable to make some alteration 
in the design of a ship whilst she was 
being built. It was the stitch in time 
which saved nine, and a judicious 
alteration might prevent a much very 
larger outlay after the ship had been 
completed. They had seen some ships 
which had been finished with great 
rapidity in private yards, and which 
it had been necessary afterwards to send 
to the Dockyardsto be refitted or changed 


in several important particulars, involv- 


ing much higher cost and outlay before 
she was perfected than would have been 
incurred had the change been made in 
her while the vessel was being built. It 
was well known that war ships became 
obsolete by reason of changes which were 
very rapid in the mode of construction, 
in speed, and in armament. There 
might, therefore, be times and occasions 
when it would be cheaper and better for 
the Admiralty to make alterations during 
construction. He thought there was 
reason to hope, from this Memorandum 
of his noble Friend, that they had come 
to the end of the policy of fits and starts, 
which was so very expensive, and so de- 
trimental to the real and permanent in- 
terests of the country. The policy of 
fits and starts was to do nothing in 
times of peace, and then, when there 
was a war scare on, to rush and buy 
every vessel we could lay our hands on, 
from every country and belonging to 
everybody, at an enormous outlay, and 
thereby getting possession of a large 
number of vessels which were practi- 
cally useless to us, and spending millions 
of money which would be saved if we 
adopted the sound and sensible plan of 
maintaining our Royal Dockyards al- 
ways in an efficient state, so as to be 
ready to turn out any quantity of work 
on an emergency. He hoped this Me- 
morandum was the first practical recog- 
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nition of what was wanted to put our 
Navy in a state of thorough efficiency. 
He looked upon it rather as an earnest of 
what was to come, although in itself it 
was very good. Some hon. Members 
were always addressing themselves to 
the question of the disestablishment of 
the Royal Dockyards. The reforms 
and re-arrangements proposed by the 
Admiralty would, at all events, have 
this effect—that they would give no 
reason to those hon. Members to urge 
that plea in future. They would see 
that the alterations would facilitate the 
understanding of how and where the 
money went. It gave him great satis- 
faction to learn that it was intended to 
keep the plant and capital invested in 
the Dockyards employed, while giving 
them the greater part of the work in- 
stead of to the private yards. He knew 
it had become a confirmed opinion in 
some quarters that work could be done 
cheaper by giving it out to private 
yards; but he had made it his business 
to inquire into this matter, and he had 
succeeded in getting an illustration of 
the way in which the cheaper work some- 
times done in private yards was brought 
about. It was said that the Acorn was 
built in a private yard for £10,000 less 
than it could have been built for in a 
Royal Dockyard. Well, he was assured, 
on the authority of the Secretary of the 
Company who built her,that the £10,000 
saved to the Admiralty, comparing it 
with other ships of the same type, repre- 
sented £10,000 lost to the Company. 
He contended that even if it cost more 
in the first instance, which he did not 
admit, to build ships in the Royal Dock- 
yards, it would cost less in the long run, 
because they would be certain of the 
character of the work ; they would bein 
a position to make any necessary altera- 
tions during the process of the work, 
if absolutely essential; and they would 
keep their Dockyards in a state of tho- 
rough efficiency, ready to execute work 
on any emergency, which might be of 
the very greatest importance to the safety 
of the nation at an important crisis. 
Nothing could be more opportune than 
the proposal as to the new Intelligence 
Department. It was a very good idea, 
and the cost, perhaps, was not too ex- 
travagant ; though he understood a con- 
siderable sum would have to be added 
for retirement pay. No one, he believed, 
grudged officers and seamen any plums 
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which might fall to their share; but, 
nevertheless, he thought it well that 
economy in practice should not be con- 
fined to the bottom, but should also find 
its way tothe top. He was assured that 
nothing in the recent discharges in the 
Dockyards, which had, to some extent, 
been recognized as necessary, had made 
them so unpopular as the fact that at 
the same time that these discharges 
were taking place new offices were 
created with very large salaries—sala- 
ries of £1,000 a-year or so. He thought 
it would be admitted that Members 
who had for years represented Dock- 
yard constituencies would have some 
knowledge of matters connected with 
Dockyards, and that, in advocating the 
claims of persons employed there, they 
were actuated by higher motives than a 
desire to get votes. There was one 
point in the Statement which, perhaps, 
the noble Lord would be able to explain. 
It was not quite clear whether more dis- 
charges were contemplated. He did not 
ask for specific information on a subject 
of that kind, as he knew the Admiralty 
must be guided by the particular circum- 
stances of thetime. There wasno more 
honest, straightforward, loyal body of 
men in existence, taking them as a whole, 
than those employed in our Dockyards. 
Coming to particular branches, he 
pleaded, in the first place, the claims of 
the shipwrights, and submitted that 
their case was one deserving of very 
serious consideration on the part of the 
Admiralty. It was not fair, he main- 
tained, to apply the strict principles of 
supply and demand to their public ser- 
vants. The law of supply and demand 
ought not to influence their treatment of 
them ; but, even as a question of supply 
and demand, he would not admit for a 
moment that they could get plenty of 
men to take the place of these most 
loyal and skilled workers in the Dock- 
yards. He desired to see them have 
something like fixity of tenure. Then 
there were the engine-room artificers, 
whose cause he had advocated for years, 
in the face of considerable opposition. 
Their claims had been strongly pre- 
sented, though the suggestions had not 
been adopted, because it would involve 
spending more money. These engine- 
room artificers were, practically, in the 
same position now as they were in the 
days of wooden ships. Their position was 
much more important than in days gone 
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by, requiring more education and outlay, 
and he wished the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty would take that into consideration 
in dealing with their modest requests. 
The claims of the warrant officers were 
such as the Treasury could hardly re- 
fuse, because they involved almost no 
outlay, while to concede them would be 
to increase the efficiency of the Service. 
In the next place he urged the import- 
ance of improving the position of 
naval schoolmasters, which was below 
that of any other schoolmasters in the 
country, including even their brethren in 
the Army. And, lastly, in a special way 
he called the attention of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Admiralty to the peti- 
tion of the Dockyard men, not to a re- 
duction of the working hours, but to 
such a re-adjustment of the hours as 
would enable them to take advantage of 
the long summer evenings for recreation 
and education—an object which could be 
attained by fixing the hour from 7 to 5 
all the year round. He urged these 
things not merely as representing a 
Dockyard constituency, and, therefore, 
knowing something of their manage- 
ment, but because he sincerely believed 
that if these suggestions were carried 
out they would promote the great 
interests of the country. 

Apuirat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest): I agree with the hon. 
Member for Devonport (Mr. Puleston) 
that thanks are due from every profes- 
sional man to the noble Lord the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton) for the Statement which has 
been laid upon the Table, although there 
are some omissions in it. I only hope 
that the First Lord is right in saying 
that there will be a permanent change in 
the way of keeping the accounts. We 
have had so many changes, and there 
are so many difficulties in ascertaining 
what is going on with respect to work, 
whether under contract or in the Dock- 
yards, that I am bound to say I have very 
little faith in any element of finality. We 
are told, practically, that the present 
Board of Admiralty have at last found 
out the one way in which all things are 
to be done aright. I trust that that 
may be so. Although I never had the 
honour of speaking on this subject in 
this House before, I think that anyone 
who has followed the manner in which 
the Estimates and the Accounts in re- 
gard to work done by contract and in 
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the Dockyards has been carried out must 
have seen that there is room for very 
great improvement, and that no com- 
mercial firm, with the business-like capa- 
city of which the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. For- 
wood) has spoken, would keep their ac- 
counts in the way our Navy Accounts 
have been kept. The hon. Gentleman 
the senior Member for Devonport has 
spoken most truly, and most properly, in 
regard to the Dockyard establishments. 
It is quite impossible for the Navy to be 
maintained by private contracts. Ina 
time of war wages go up rapidly, and we 
were taught by bitter experience in the 
Crimean War that private contracts were 
not fulfilled as they ought to have been— 
that the work itself was scamped; that 
prices were high ; and that an enormous 
amount of money was spent in a way 
that was wholly unjustifiable, and can 
only be accounted for on the sup- 
position that everybody was too much 
frightened at the notion of war to con- 
sider what was being done. I entirely 
endorse, also, the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Devonport as to the Peti- 
tions presented to the Admiralty from 
the shipwrights, the warrant officers, 
schoolmasters, artificers, and other 
classes; and I regret with the hon. 
Member that the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Admiralty has not seen 
his way to give a more hopeful answer 
than he has been pleased to give. These 
are times of great depression in Dock- 
yard labour, and, as a Dockyard Member, 
I can bear testimony to the great dis- 
tress and misery which have been caused 
by the discharges to which reference has 
been made. In the Dockyard I repre- 
sent the distress has been especially 
great, because there is no oiher opening 
for work there; and I deeply regret that 
the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty has been unable to see his 
way to allow these men to die a natural 
death, so to speak, which would have 
been the case if they had been left alone. 
In Pembroke Dockyard more than 100 
men leave the Dockyard every year 
from age, sickness, &c., in the natural 
course of events. The hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Admiralty has been 
asked and has answered several Ques- 
tions during the debate ; but he has not 
told the House who is responsible for 
the designs and construction of such 
vessels as the Jmpérieuse, and other 
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vessels which have failed to meet the 
conditions as to speed, draught, and 
armour which were laid down for them? 
Why should ships be laid down and con- 
struced in such an improper way without 
anyone having responsibility for them ? 
Who is responsible for not adopting 
triple expansion engines in the J/mpé- 
rieuse and Warspite of 8,500, instead of 
compound engines of 7,500, and for re- 
ducing the armour-belt protectionfrom 18 
inches above water to 6 inches below 
the water line? Although the bunkers 
of these ships were constructed to hold 
900 tons of coal, they are only able to 
carry 500 tons. It has been shown 
by the hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir 
Edward Reed) that they will never 
be able properly to carry the amount of 
coal originally intended. One vessel— 
the Mercury—is only able to carry a 
supply of coal for three days and a-half, 
and for some mysterious reason that 
ship has never been commissioned ex- 
cept for a short trip across Bantry Bay 
as an experiment. In the first page of 
this Statement, credit seems to be taken 
for the fact that Dockyard labour is not 
allocated in the present year, as has 
been the practice in past years. But I 
think that that is a great mistake, be- 
cause if the money is allocated as an 
Estimate it enables the Constructors of 
the Yards to forecast, to some extent, 
what they would have to do in the 
course of the year, aud thus to regulate 
their staff. I do not see why money 
should not be allocated in the Esti- 
mates, the Board of Admiralty having 
the power to change the allocation 
as the year goes on. That would en- 
able them to do with Admiralty know- 
ledge what commercial yards are able to 
do at this moment, and would show them 
what work they would have to turn out 
in the Dockyard in the course of the 
year. I am sorry to observe, in the 
shipbuilding policy of the Admiralty, 
that they propose to build ships calcu- 
lated to steam only 134 knots an hour. 
Under ordinary circumstances those 
vessels would not be able to keop up 
with the squadron, and they would only 
be competent, as was pointed out by 
Lord Ravensworth’s Committee, to do 
the ordinary police work in a time of 
peace. Lord Ravensworth’s Committee 
spoke of the construction of this kind 
of ship as a waste of the public money. 
I entirely concur in that opinion, be- 
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lieving that such vessels would be utterly 
useless for war purposes. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Durham (Sir 
Charles Palmer) spoke at some length 
on the advantages of ships built by con- 
tract, and the hon. Gentleman the senior 
Member for Devonport mentioned the 
case of two small vessels, to show the 
advantage of Dockyard building as con- 
trasted with contract building. In regard 
to the question as between Dockyard work 
and contract work there is no ground 
whatever for saying, if the accounts are 
kept in the same way in both cases, that 
ships can be built cheaper by contract 
than in the Royal Dockyards. Instead 
of two small vessels spoken of by the 
hon. Member for Devonport, let me 
take three large ships to illustrate this 
point—the Audacious, the Invincible, and 
the Jron Duke. The Jron Duke was 
built at Pembroke, and cost £208,000; 
the Audacious and Invincible were built 
by contract, and cost £256,000 and 
£249,000 respectively. In the one case 
there was an advantage of £48,000, and 
in the other of £41,000 in favour of the 
ship built at the Royal Dockyard at 
Pembroke. I may mention two later 
instances ; those of the Benbow and the 
Anson. The cost of building and com- 
pleting the Anson, of 6,640 tons, was 
£500,908. The contract price of the 
hull and extras for the Benbow —a 
sister ship—at the Thames Armour 
Works was £525,765. A further sum 
of £40,000 was provided to be spent on 
the Benbow at Chatham, making a total 
cost—according to official documents— 
of £565,765, or £64,857 more than the 
Anson, or at least, taking the contract 
price alone, £24,827 in favour of the 
Dockyard built ship. I am unable to 
account for these facts, clearly shown in 
the Estimates, on any other hypothesis 
than that the Dockyard ship is more 
cheaply built. I believe that I might 
adduce many other instances to show that 
it is a great mistake to suppose that a 
shipcan be built cheaper in a private yard 
than in a Dockyard. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Admiralty has 
pointed out a case of failure of contract 
—I think it was a case of extra repairs 
—but it was due to the failure of the 
contractor under the conditions now im- 
posed in a time of peace; and if such 
shortcomings occur now, what must we 
expect in time of war? In regard to 
Dockyard administration there is a 
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defect in the existing practice which 


I hope the Board of Admiralty will 
I refer to the | 
the Admiralty, there is one signature 


be able to remedy. 
appointment of the Superintendents of 
the Dockyards for varying periods. They 
may serve for one or two years, or 
for six months only. But, as a matter 
of fact, in most cases they are not al- 
lowed to serve sufficiently long to master 
the details of the work before they 
are superseded. I believe I am right 
in saying that this custom is disapproved 
of by those who have the immediate 
control of the Dockyards, and that its 
continuance is due to the Treasury’s re- 


fusal to grant the requisite money. One} 


would have thought that the Lords of the 
Admiralty would have had sufficient 
power to obtain what money the coun- 
try requires for the Navy, and not allow 
any Lord of the Treasury or Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who knows nothing 
of the details of the Service, to inter- 
pose a veto on its complete efficiency. I 
am afraid that is one of the methods by 
which the money of the country is wasted. 
It is altogether impossible to have the 
Dockyards properly regulated when the 
officers are liable to be changed every 
six, 12, or 18 months, instead of being 
appointed for at least three, or, better 
still, five years. Those hon. Members 
of the House who have read the 
Report of Lord Ravensworth’s Com- 
mittee will be aware that it has been 
laid down by that Committee that only 
under special conditions can ships of war 
be repaired by contract advantageously, 
and yet I see in these Estimates a large 
item for repairing ships by contract. I 
regret to understand that something like 
£30,000, in addition, I suppose, to the 
£18,000 put down now, is to be expended 
onthe Garnet, aship which never exceeded 
8 knots an hour, and whichcertainly ought 
not to be repaired at anything like such 
a cost. I think there are many other 
ints which are worth looking into, and 

P trust that if a Committee is appointed 
to go through the Navy Estimates alto- 
ether, it will not be too late, when that 
ommittee is nominated, to stop some of 
the expenditure, which seems manifestly 
a waste of money. There are only two 
other points on which I will touch to- 
night. One is the position of the Com- 


manders-in-Chief at the Home Ports. In 
relation to that matter, those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who take the trouble to look into 
the Navy Estimates will probably per- 
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ceive with surprise that while the Esti- 


mates are presumably signed by the Lords 
of the Admiralty and the Secretary to 
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which is conspicuous by its absence, and 
that is the signature of the only Naval 
Lord—the noble and gallant Member for 
East Marylebone—who sits in this House 
(Lord Charles Beresford). The noble 
Lord, who seems to be the itinerant expo- 
nent of the Admiralty views, has spoken 
on the question of shipbuilding at the 
Mansion House, and at public meetings 
elsewhere, and it is to be presumed that 
his views are more or less endorsed by 
the Board of Admiralty. I have been 
told that each Lord who signs the Esti- 
mates does not thereby take upon him- 
self the responsibility of the whole of the 
Vote; but each is responsible for that 
particular Vote which it is the business 
of his own Department to look after. 
Now I think that such a practice is most 
misleading. The reason given is that it is 
impossible for each of the Lords to spare 
time to go through the whole of the 
Estimates; but that, in my humble 
opinion, is their own fault. Why have 
they not time; and why are my Lords 
so overworked? It is on account of the 
far too great centralization of work of 
all sorts and in great detail at the 
Admiralty, and that they will not allow 
anybody outside to do any work at all. 
There isa Commander-in-Chief at Ports- 
mouth, another at Devonport, and an- 
other at Sheerness, who are senior 
usually to the officers in the Admiralty, 
and often have been Lords of the Ad- 
miralty themselves ; but such is the pre- 
sent system of conducting the Service 
that these Commanders-in-Chief have 
no power whatever, and have to refer 
everything to the Admiralty. It seems 
strange that when a man gets into an 
office he ceases to be the same naval 
officer he was before; but, somehow or 
other, when a naval officer gets into the 
Admiralty, he loses all his former views, 
and, believing himself omniscient, he 
tries to be omnipresent, and signally 
fails. I well remember a Commander- 
in-Chief at Portsmouth answering my 
expression of surprise that he could not 
give some small order without reference 
to the Admiralty by saying—‘‘ The 
Commander-in-Chief here was once a 
great man, but now he is only a big 
midshipman.’’ Lord Ravensworth’sCom- 
mittee came to the conclusion that it is 
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detrimental to the interests of the Ser- 
vice that so much technical detail should 
be gone into at the Admiralty. They 
say— 

‘¢ There is too much centralization of detail 
at the Admiralty causing delay and unnecessary 
correspondence, much of which might be avoided 
ifa larger discretion in technical and minor 
matters were allowed to the Dockyard officers.” 


If more discretion were allowed to the 
Commanders-in-Chief I believe that much 
labour might be saved to the Lords of the 
Admiralty. I will add the hope that the 
Committee now inquiring into the Civil 
Departments will also inquire into the 
Civil Departments of the Admiralty— 
an inquiry which was desired by Ad- 
miral Hornby. I think it would be 
well to employ some naval officers in 
those Civil Dapaetnasta, in order to pre- 
vent the answers to Questions which are 

ut in this House from being drawn up 
/ civilians who do not know the mean- 
ing of the terms they write down. There 
is not a sufficient amount of technical 
information in the lower grades of the 
Admiralty, and a great saving both of 
money and time would be effected by 
employing officers on half-pay whose pay 
and pensions have at present to be pro- 
vided by the country. Iam certain there 
are half-pay officers whose employment 
at the Admiralty would supply that tech- 
nical knowledge the lack of which is so 
often displayed by civilians receiving 
higher pay than need be given to the 
naval officers, already having half-pay 
of their rank and prospective pensions, 
and who would be glad of the employ- 
ment. I have only one other point 
which I desire to bring before the House, 
and that is the question of naval edu- 
cation. Iam afraid that I have already 
trespassed on the time of the House; 
but my excuse must be that this is the 
first time which I have trespassed upon 
its indulgence. I had hoped that hon. 
Members who have beer in the House 
longer than I have would have spoken 
upon that subject, because it is one cf con- 
siderable difficulty. The last Committee 
on Naval Education summed up all that 
has been done on the subject by two or 
three former Committees, and the result 
at which one arrives from reading care- 
fully through the evidence is that naval 
officers are what they ought to be in 
spite of the system of education, and 
not on account of it. I know that great 
and useful changes have been made in 
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the present system as it exists; and I 
hardly like, because I know I am going 
against the opinion of many officers 
who are better judges than I am—I 
hardly like to say I am absolutely in 
favour of those changes; but I should 
certainly like the noble Lord the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to consider, 
among the improvements he desires to 
introduce, whether it would not be better 
to do away with the Britannia altogether. 
I feel very strongly that it would be 
better; and that, if we wish to get the 
very best material for the Navy, we 
should take that material from the great 
public schools of England—say, at the 
age of 15—and that we should then re- 
quire the youths so selected to be re- 
stricted to an examination in what is 
taught at the schools, while special sub- 
jects should be studied afterwards. Ad- 
miral Ryder says cadets should be mainly 
drawn from the public schools, and that 
the subjects of examination should be 
those taught at the schools and no 
other, and he rightly lays great strength 
on physical qualities. I am sure that 
if the country wants, as it does want, 
officers with nerve sufficient to fight the 
enormous iron-clads of to-day astheships 
of old were fought, it would be better to 
select youths of 14 or 15 from the public 
schools. Admiral Hornby says— 

“ T object to competitive examination of boys 
as adverse to true expansion and invigoration of 
intellectual faculties, because, to succeed in 
them, a boy ‘hath need of much cunning to 
seem to know that he doth not. If the entry 
is bad the next step confirms the evil. 
They are set to work far above their true 
capacity, and the natural result is made mani- 
fest as soon as they go to sea. Nineteen out 
of twenty who go to sea are reported as un- 
grounded, and the Naval Instructor has to 
begin to relay that proper foundation, which 
was broken when the boy was taken from his 
first school, and have to be taught from the 
point which was broken when the boy was 
taken from his first school.’ 

I am afraid that this is the case with 
most of the young gentlemen who are 
now sent to sea from the Britannia. I 
am sure that if we take a boy from a 
public school, and then send him straight 
to sea, we should get a much better officer 
after he had been a few years at sea. 
We should then bring him home and 
send him to the Naval College, when at 
an age to understand the value of and 
necessity for serious study, and that his 
future prospects would depend upon the 
use he then made of his time and oppor- 
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tunities. Admiral Hornby—admittedly 
the best practical tactician in the Service 
—says further— 


‘* At present the country is burdened with a 
heavy expense, and the parent is relieved not 
only from that, but his natural responsibility of 
training his son. When once accepted, the 
training of these youths should commence as in 
the Scandinavian Navies—before the mast.”’ 


I believe that a system of this sort 
would be far preferable to the present 
one, and in this opinion I am strongly 
supported by many distinguished naval 
officers. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF (Banffshire) said, 
he must congratulate the noble Lord at 
the head of the Admiralty on being in a 
position to ask for decreased Estimates 
with increased efficiency, but he thought 
the noble Lord would admit that the 
present satisfactory position was due 
very much to the factthat the programme 
of Lord Northbrook had been faithfully 
adhered to. He was glad the noble 
Lord had not to come down to them 
for those large Estimates which had 
pressed upon them last year, and he 
also rejoiced that he had not found it 
necessary to ask them to raise money by 
resorting to Terminable Annuities. The 
Naval Lord (Lord Charles Beresford) 
last year told the House that £5,500,000 
were necessary to put the Navy ina 
satisfactory position; but he was glad 
to find that the noble Lord, in a position 
of responsibility, did not feel called 
upon to make that large demand upon 
the taxpayers of the country. The 
reduction was mainly due to the 
Shipbuilding Vote; but the whole re- 
duction was very considerable and 
very satisfactory. He could not, how- 
ever, help expressing his regret that the 
noble Lord had allowed something of a 
Party character to enter into the very 
able Statement which had been issued. 
The noble Lord had said that— 


“ In the period between 1881 and 1885 every 
Naval Power in Europe, except England, had 
largely increased its naval expenditure.” 


Yes; but this led to one of two con- 
clusions—that they never had a Navy 
at all before 1881, or else that it was 
kept up until 1881 and then suddenly 
allowed to run down. That was not 
correct, as the noble Lord would find 
if he carried his researches beyond 1881. 
The fact was that both sides had their 
scares; and after the Conservative scare 
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in 1877, when several additional ships 
were added to the Navy, the supply of new 
vessels had been allowed to run down. 
From the years 1878-9 to 1880-1 inclu- 
sive, the expenditure on Votes 6 and 10 
averaged £3,718,708. The then suc- 
ceeding years of the Liberal Govern- 
ment 1881-2 to 1883-4 showed an ave- 
rage on these Votes of £4,166,850 
—being an increase of £448,149. He 
thought those figures sufficiently dis- 
proved the allegation in the noble Lord’s 
(Lord George Hamilton’s) Statement. 
He could not quite accept the noble 
Lord’s statement as to the Ordnance 
Department. It wasa difficult question. 
The old system was universally con- 
demned, but it was difficult to decide 
on the plan to take its place. He was 
quite certain they must get their own 
guns, but there must be responsibility. 
The Admiralty ought to be in a position 
to say ‘‘ We want a gun,” and then, ifit 
bursts, lay their hands on the right 
man and tell him—‘ You are responsible 
for this gun, and you must go.” Te 
should be very glad, therefore, to know 
from the First Lord of the Admiralty 
how he intended to carry out the change 
he contemplated, and also what was 
proposed to increase the facilities for the 
coaling of war ships at the home ports, 
these facilities not being at all satis- 
factory at the present time. With 
regard to the shipbuilding policy, he 
hoped that the vessels which the 
Admiralty were going to lay down 
would come up to the expected speed, 
and if they did, they would be very 
satisfactory vessels. He trusted, also, 
that the personnel of the Navy would not 
be neglected. The Report to which he 
proposed to direct attention was the 
result of the deliberations of a Com- 
mittee appointed in 1885 by Lord 
Northbrook’s Board of Admiralty. 
Dealing with the Report, he did not 
think it necessary to dwell upon the 
competency of the Committee to investi- 
gate the subject referred to them, 
because that would be universally ad- 
mitted ; but he might briefly remind the 
House that the Chairman, Admiral 
Luard, added to his other professional 
qualifications that of having occupied 
for aconsiderable time the responsible 
office of President of the Royal Naval 
College at Greenwich, and that he con- 
sequently enjoyed special facilities for 
forming an opinion on the working 
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of our present educational system by 
being brought in constant contact with 

oung officers at a time when they 
had almost completed their professional 
studies. The same might be said of Mr. 
Niven, who, for a considerable period, 
had occupied, with great advantage to 
the Service, the important office of Di- 
rector of Studies at the College at Green- 
wich. Lord Dalhousie, as those who 
were in the House in 1880 would re- 
member by the able speech he then 
made on the subject, had long given his 
attention to this question ; and, having 
served for two years as Commander of 
the Britannia, might also be said to have 
had special opportunities of acquiring a 
clear insight into the working of our 
existing educational system. If Mem- 
bers would look to the other names on 
the Committee, it would be admitted 
that they were all Gentlemen well quali- 
fied to deal with the subject both from a 
naval and a civilian point of view. The 
subject dealt with in the Report was by 
no means a novel one. It had been fre- 
quently discussed in this House, and by 
competent naval authorities elsewhere. 
He would best consult the convenience 
of the House if he addressed his remarks 
principally to the recommendations con- 
tained in the concluding chapter, under 
head (f)— 

“To consider and offer opinions on any sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the education 
of executive naval officers.”’ 

The evidence before the Committee all 
tended to prove that the Navy of to-day 
had entirely outgrown our system of 
training young officers ; that the changes 
we had already made in our system were 
not commensurate with the rapid changes 
which had taken place in the Navy, and 
which necessitated a higher and more 
scientific education—he would not say 
than we had aimed at, but than ourofficers 
generally had hitherto attained. The 
two main defects in our system were— 
first, that we entered our cadets too 
young; and, secondly, that we endea- 
voured to combine school work with the 
teaching of the duties of our officers— 
two branches of education which, in the 
opinion of the Committee, ought to be 
kept separate. But before referring to 
the objection to the early age of entry 
mentioned by the Committee, he wished 
to revert to their objection to the present 
system of nomination to cadetships. At 
present the system was one of close nomi- 
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nation subject to a limited yy yas 
If the present system was to be con- 
tinued, much might be said in favour of 
the existing distribution of patronage ; 
but if the age of entry was raised it 
would iead to a much better system, as 
the Admiralty would then be able to 
open the Service to public school com- 
petition. On this the Committee re- 
marked— 

“That the system of nomination, however 
admirably worked, limits the choice of candi. 
dates, and places artificial difficulties in the way 
of getting into the Navy.” 

He did not think that, while the officers 
of our Army and the Civil Service were 
selected by a system of open competition, 
the country would be satisfied while an 
equally popular branch of the Public 
Service was recruited by a system of 
nomination. So long as they continued 
their present system of entering boys 
between 12 and 13}, he was perfectly 
aware that open competition was impos- 
sible. Competitive examination at such 
an age, as had already been proved, was 
no test of fitness. But let them adopt 
the recommendations of the Committee 
—enter their cadets at the age of 15, and 
throw the competition open to the public 
schools of the country—and they would 
then get rid of the difficulty—some First 
Lords had even called it the ‘‘nuisance’’— 
of nominations, and they would have a 
far wider field from which to draw the 
material for their future naval officers. 
Let him briefly say what the course of a 
young officer’s training was from the 
time of his obtaining his cadetship till 
he became a sub-lieutenant. He entered 
the Britannia between 12 and 13}, the 
average time of entry was 13. After 
two years, in passing out, he became a 
midshipman, in which capacity he had 
to serve five years in a sea-going ship, 
unless by special merit he had gained 
time in passing out of the Britannia. 
He was then examined in seamanship, 
and, passing, became an acting sub- 
lieutenant, went to Greenwich for six 
months, and was examined in naviga- 
tion, if successful joined the Excellent 
for a three months’ course of gunnery 
and torpedo instruction, followed by an 
examination, and then a two months’ 
course of pilotage, also followed by an 
examination, completed the officer’s edu- 
cation for a lieutenant’scommission. It 
would thus be seen that the compulsory 
course of study was from seven to eight 
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years. Under favourable conditions this 
should be a long enough period to give 
us efficiently educated officers. But, in 
the opinion of the Committee, this object 
was not attained. One of the chief causes 
of failure was the early entry. On this 
point there seemed to be a general con- 
sensus of opinion, even among those who 
did not agree with all the recommen- 
dations of the Committee. Mr. Aldous, 
Chief Instructor of the Brétannia, said— 

‘* After the rush through various subjects, by 

which a certain standard is attained, I do not 
think it possible that any but the most extra- 
ordinary young minds could have so learnt the 
subjects as to retain them for future use. Two 
conditions are required to produce a thorough 
knowledge of this course of study—advanced 
age in the pupil when entered and a longer time 
under instruction.’’ 
If hon. Members would look at the ex- 
amination required both for entering 
and passing out of the Britannia, given 
by Mr. Aldous, they would see that the 
standard, especially in mathematics, 
was a very high one indeed for boys at 
the ages of 13 and 15 respectively. But 
the opinion expressed by Mr. Aldous 
was entirely confirmed by the evidence 
of the young officers themselves. Lieu- 
tenant Wilson told the Committee— 

** That it is the general opinion of the Service 
that a cadet, on leaving the Britannia, passes a 
better examination than a sub-lieutenant enter- 
ing Greenwich.” 

A statement confirmed by the evidence 
of Lieutenants Burney and Evan Thomas. 
He would ask the House for a moment 
to consider the real significance of the 
opinion he had quoted—that a young 
officer, on going to Greenwich, knew 
less than one passing out of the Bri- 
tannia. It was the severest possible con- 
demnation of the present system, be- 
cause it showed that the most important 
years for educational purposes — the 
years from 15 to 19 or 20—had been 
completely wasted for all purposes of 
scientific education; while, at the same 
time, owing to the altered conditions of 
the Service, there had been no advance 
in purely professional education which 
would in any degree compensate for the 
loss in scientific knowledge, and this at 
a time when it was universally admitted 
that science in almost every branch was 
revolutionizing our Navy. Ten sub- 
lieutenants out of 24 recently failed at 
Greenwich. Now, the early entry had 
an important eg | on this point, as 
it was maintained by the Committee 
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that if boys entered the Navy at a later 
age, when they had been well grounded 
in general education, they would be far 
better able, in after years, to retain the 
learning they received on board the 
Britannia than they were now. He 
wished now to refer briefly to the second 
main objection he had mentioned— 
namely, the attempt to combine school 
work with the teaching of our officers. 
The Committee said— 

“ Each part of a naval officer’s training ought 
to be given him under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances possible, in order that when there 
is so much to learn there may be no want of 
force in learning it. Hence school work should 
be got over on shore, and seamanship and the 
detailed duties of our officers learnt afloat. It 
would be as great a waste of power to attempt 
to teach practical seamanship to school boys on 
shore as it is to teach elementary mathematics 
to officers afloat, and for the same reason.”’ 
However desirable it might have been 
in past times to combine the two 
branches of education, in the present 
day it was impossible—first, because 
the scholastic education required was far 
more scientific; and, secondly, because 
there was not the same means of ac- 
quiring seamanship and general pro- 
fessional knowledge while serving afloat 
as there was 30 or even 20 years ago. 
Sailing vessels, especially small craft, 
where midshipmen frequently performed 
the duties intrusted to lieutenants in 
larger vessels, were very much reduced 
in number; consequently the same op- 
portunities were not now afforded to 
midshipmen as formerly, when they 
often had charge of a watch, and were 
sent away for weeks together in charge 
of boats while suppressing the Slave 
Trade. All these duties, as, he might 
say, he knew from personal experience, 
30 years ago gave a young officer a sense 
of responsibility. It gave him self- 
reliance and that readiness of decision 
so essential to a naval officer at a much 
earlier age than those qualities were to 
be acquired by a midshipman, the 
greater portion of whose time was now 
spent on board an iron-clad, often in 
harbour. But, concurrently with losing 
many opportunities of acquiring sea- 
manship and general professional know- 
ledge from actual service afloat, there 
came greater demands on the officer’s 
scientific knowledge. The Committee 
reminded us that we were not living in 
an age when we could say, as Nelson 
could, that the only branches of know- 
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ledge indispensable to an officer were 
that “he should dance and speak 
French; all the rest would come by 
instinct.” Steam, iron-clads, improved 
artillery, torpedoes, electricity, and com- 

licated machinery of every description 
had sprung up since those times. Mr. 
Tims, Naval Instructor, gave us some 
of his experiences. Speaking of the 
time the midshipmen had for work, he 
said— 

“ I consider 12 hours a-week a good average ; 
owing to many interruptions it was often much 
less.’ 

Then, as to the conditions under which 
the instruction had to be given, Mr. 
Tims went on to say— 

“The great difficulty the Naval Instructor 
has to contend with is the want of a suitable 
place for study. Sometimes the captain will 
allow the use of his cabin; then matters go 
comparatively well. ‘The only obstacles to daly 
are sea-sickness, heat, cold, and the thumping 
of the screw. But when relegated to the half- 
deck the school is held at a very insecure table, 
in a place about as private as an underground 
railway station. All noises and smells to which 
the ship is liable seem to be concentrated round 
that table. . ...I have a very lively 
recollection of the torpedoes being charged 
with compressed air just ahead of our school, 
so that the copper tube from the air pump was 
led .under our table among our feet. Under 
such circumstances privacy is impossible.” 

In no Navy but our own was there an 
attempt to combine the school teaching 
with the professional duties of an officer. 
Let him now turn to the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee, suggested to re- 
move some of the defects. First, with 
regard to admission to the Service, they 
recommended that our future naval 
officers be drawn from the public schools 
of the country ; that a first selection of 
candidates at about the age of 15 be 
made by means of the examination for 
lower certificates conducted by the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge School Examination 
Board; that the selected candidates be 
then specially educated ; that at the age 
of 16 they be again examined by Civil 
Service Commissioners; that the final 
selection be determined by adding the 
marks gained at the first examination 
to those obtained at the second ; that the 
successful candidates be appointed as 
cadets to the Britannia for one year; 
that the Britannia be moored in the 
Solent in the vicinity of Portsmouth, 
and that training brigs and one steamer 
be attached to her; that at the age of 
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17 the cadets join a sea-going ship as 
midshipmen for three years; that theo- 
retical instruction now cease to be com- 
pulsory and be distinctly of a professional 
and practical character; that at the age 
of 20 or 21 the midshipman, on passing 
in seamanship, become an acting sub- 
lieutenant, and go to Greenwich and to 
the Excellent much as at present. Our 
officers, in point of scientific education, 
were far behind the best educated 
officers in Foreign Navies. That might 
seem a strong statement to make, but it 
was one which was fully supported by 
the evidence of Captains y pte and 
Nicholson before the Committee. These 
officers had held appointments as naval 
attachés, and had, therefore, had the 
best possible opportunities of forming 
an opinion of the relative merits of our 
own and foreign officers. Captain Kane 
said— 

‘Tn certain of the Foreign Navies the officers 
from 20 to 30—that is, the sub-lieutenants and 
the lieutenants—are better educated, and, I 
think, are better officers, taking them all round, 
than ours are. Do you think they are more 
efficient as officers?—Yes; I think they are 
more efficient as officers—that is to say, in cer- 
tain Navies.” 


While Captain Nicholson characterizes 
the state of education in the Navy as 
‘‘deplorable,” Professor Soley, in his 
Report to the Secretary of the United 
States Navy, said— 


“ The high scientific and professional attain- 
ments of many English naval officers are not in 
consequence but in spite of their early educa- 
tion.” 

A perusal of the evidence given by 
the lieutenants before the Committee 
certainly justified Professor Soley’s opi- 
nion, for the system of education was, 
perhaps, more strongly condemned by 
them than by any other witnesses. He 
could not, however, refrain from remind- 
ing the House of the gallant manner in 
which those officers performed their 
duties while employed with the Naval 
Brigade during the Egyptian Campaign. 
He was sure the noble Lord opposite, 
his gallant Friend the Member for 
Marylebone (Lord Charles Beresford), 
who himself took such an active and 
honourable part in those engagements, 
would bear him out when he said that 
the rate of mortality among the officers 
of the Naval Brigade was enormously 
high, and that this was due to the lieu- 
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tenants sticking to their guns against 
overwhelming odds, and that the manner 
in which they died at their posts was 
the best evidence that in their fighting 
qualities the rising generation of officers 
were well qualified to maintain the re- 
putation of the Service. There was an- 
other point bearing on the general re- 
commendations of the Committee which 
the Admiralty would not be able to over- 
look—namely, that many of the vessels 
they were now building, such as the 
fast cruisers, as noticed in Captain 
Nicholson’s evidence, had no accommo- 
dation for midshipmen ; and they must, 
therefore, of necessity be educated else- 
where. The Service would gain by this 
change, for the duties midshipmen had 
frequently to perform were little use to 
them as an education. Those duties 
were chiefly confined to keeping watch, 
often walking the deck in harbour, to 
seeing the decks swept, to speaking 
down tubes, and to seeing the ashes 
thrown overboard. It seemed absurd to 
sacrifice an acquirement in scientific 
knowledge for the performance of trivial 
duties which could be equally well per- 
formed by petty officers. Exception hud 
been taken by some high naval autho- 
rities to the recommendations of the Re- 
port on the ground that too much of the 
young officers’ time would be taken up 
by study, and that their practical edu- 
cation in seamanship was going to be 
sacrificed to mathematics; but with 
training ships attached to the Britannia, 
and with three years afloat after the 
age of 17, he thought there would be 
ample time to learn seamanship. Lieu- 
tenant Cecil Burney, in his Paper given 
in Appendix 3, pointed out that the age 
for entry of boys in our training ships 
was between 15 and 16}. Surely, if 
this were considered young enough to 
commence the training of our future sea- 
men, who would not be drafted into 
regular sea-going ships till they were 
19 or 20, and then have practical sea- 
manship to learn, 17 was not too late to 
send our future officers regularly to sea. 
Another objection had been taken on the 
ground that the age was too advanced 
to obtain candidates, and that when ob- 
tained they would not take to a sea life. 
But on these grounds the Committee 
entertained no apprehensions. They 

inted out that boys now entered the 

avy at an age when they were 
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ay incompetent to select a profession 
or themselves—that many, when so en- 
tered, found out when it was too late 
that Nature never intended them for 
naval officers. On the other hand, there 
were many boys well qualified for a sea 
life who at the of 14 were prevented 
from joining the Navy because they were 
too old. The Committee were satisfied 
that whatever might be lost by post- 
poning the age of entry would be more 
than compensated for by securing in- 
creased intelligence, and they were con- 
fident that the popularity of the Navy 
as a profession would secure an ample 
number of candidates from our public 
schools. They reminded them that when 
sea life was far rougher than it was now 
many officers went to sea at a more ad- 
vanced age than they now did, and be- 
came excellent officers. Perhaps the 
most conspicuous illustration of the suc- 
cess of a late entry into the Navy was 
to be found in that of the first 
officer he served under—the late Lor 
Dundonald — the brilliancy of whose 
naval career he believed stood second 
alone to that of Nelson. Yet we were 
told by Lord Dundonald in the Auto- 
biography of a Seaman that he originally 
entered the Army, and did not go to sea 
till he was 17} years old. Yet so im- 
pressed was Lord Dundonald of the im- 
ee of education for the due per- 
ormance of the duties of a naval officer, 
that we found him, eight years after he 
had entered the Navy, employing his 
time while on half-pay by studying at 
the Edinburgh University, where, along 
with the late Lord Palmerston and a 
brilliant group of men who subsequently 
became famous as statesmen and men 
of letters, he was a student of Dugald 
Stewart’s. He thought the critics of the 
Committee’s Report would do well to 
bear this illustration in mind before 
condemning the recommendations as 
pedantic. Sefore bringing his remarks 
to a close he desired to say a word on a 
subject constantly referred to by the 
witnesses examined before the Commit- 
tee—namely, the desirability of continu- 
ing the Britannia at all. For his own 
part, he thought a College on shore at 
some naval port, with training vessels 
attached, would be far preferable to this 
old hulk. It would, undoubtedly, be 
healthier in every way. It would give 
greater facilities both for study and for 
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obtaining exercise. That was the opinion 
of Captain Bowden-Smith, the captain 
of the Britafnia, and Mr. Aldous, the 
Chief Instructor, and of most of the other 
witnesses. The idea when the Britannia 
was established was that it was desirable 
to accustom cadets as early as possible 
to a sea life. But he had always failed 
to understand how sea life was to be 
acquired on board an old hulk moored 
head and stern, and with no rigging but 
an old jury mast. He considered the 
system pursued at Greenwich School, 
where many of our future seamen were 
educated—although, of course, the 
standard of education was much lower 
—to be healthier and better in many 
respects than that on board the Bri- 
tannia. But he might remind the 
House that this question was decided 
by the Admiralty more than 12 years 
ago, when the late Mr. Ward Hunt an- 
nounced, in introducing the Estimates, 
his intention of abolishing the Britannia 
and substituting for her a College on 
shore. That step was approved by his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), who held the 
Office of Secretary to the Admiralty in 
the Government which preceded Mr. 
Ward Hunt’s, and who told the House 
that it was the intention of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) to abolish 
the Britannia had he remained at the 
Admiralty. He hoped that in his pre- 
sent Office his right hon. Friend would 
assist in carrying out this necessary re- 
form. It only remained for him to 
assure hon. Members that he had only 
been induced to trespass on their patience 
because he was deeply impressed with 
the importance of the subject alike to 
the Naval Service and to the country. 
It was also a subject of deep interest to 
aspirants for naval cadetships, as well as 
to their parents and relatives. On these 
grounds he thought he was entitled to 
claim for it some share of public atten- 
tion. There was abundant evidence that 
at no previous period of our history had 
the country been more deeply impressed 
than it now was with the necessity of 
maintaining unimpaired the efficiency of 
our Navy. It was because he believed 
that on the early solution of this ques- 
tion in the manner indicated by the Com- 
mittee’s Report much of that efficiency 
ultimately depended that. he had ven- 
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tured to trouble the House with these 
observations. 

AputraL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
said, he was desirous to add his humble 
meed of praise to the thanks already 
accorded to the noble Lord the First Lord 
of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) for his labours in the re-organization 
of the Department and for the changes 
he had brought about. Still, he was 
constrained by a sense of public duty to 
criticize in some degree the acts of the 
noble Lord and of some of his Predeces- 
sors. He thanked the noble Lord for 
the answer given to his Question about 
the want of dock accommodation at 
Bombay, and he hoped that that serious 
want would soon be supplied. It was a 
public scandal that the Indian Govern- 
ment and the Home Government should 
have a petty squabble as to which of 
them should pay for this work, which 
was so greatly needed. He would re- 
mind the House that there was no dock 
in which ships could be repaired nearer 
than Malta, a distance of 4,000 miles 
from that part of India. While at Bom- 
bay a few years ago he had closely 
examined this question, and all he could 
say was that it was a shame the work 
should have remained so long unexe- 
euted. He also hoped that certain 
rumours which he had heard respecting 
the non-completion of Haulbowline Dock 
at Queenstown were not correct, for he 
was sure that naval men earnestly de- 
sired that that dock should be completed. 
Indeed, the work should have been car- 
ried out long ago. He could not pass 
by one or two observations which had 
fallen from the last speaker (Mr. Duff). 
He thought the contests between the 
two Front Benches about expenditure 
for naval and military requirements 
were very trivial indeed. The country 
did not complain about the amount of 
the money, but only wanted to get the 
money’s worth for the money which was 
spent. He noticed that one or two hon. 
Members had argued in favour of the 
abolition of the Britannia training ship. 
For his own part, he was strongly op- 
posed to its abolition, and the substi- 
tution of a Naval College in its place ; 
and he was also opposed to open com- 
petition for the Navy, as the present 
system of competition of three candidates 
for each vacancy was very good and use- 
ful; therefore, when it was found that 
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naval men in that House were divided 
on those burning questions, he hoped 
the Admiralty would take its own line 
and come to a compromise. In his 
opinion, the Memorandum of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty on the state 
of the Navy ought to be supple- 
mented by a Report from each Naval 
Lord who was placed in charge of a 
— Department. At present the 

aval Lords were unable to make known 
to the public what their opinions were. 
If the present First Naval Lord, who 
was responsible for the personnel of the 
Navy and partly for the matériel, were to 
make a Report and tell all he knew, the 
eyes of the country would be opened, and 
salutary changes would soon be effected. 
Under the existing system the Naval 
Lords were muzzled, and compelled to 
confine their opinions within the four 
walls of the Admiralty. In 1884, at the 
time of the Russian scare, the condition 
of the Navy was such that naval men 
were really alarmed. He appealed to 
the noble Lord the Member for Maryle- 
bone, the Junior Naval Lord of the 
Admiralty (Lord Charles Beresford)— 
as a young naval officer—to say whether 
he was satisfied that England could have 
entered into that contest and come out of 
it satisfactorily ; and if he did not share 
the doubts so freely expressed by older 
ones? The great evil in this country 
was the want of continuity in naval 
administration and policy. First Lords 
went in and out with one side or the 
other, and there was no continuity or 
system in our naval policy. Why, ona 
change of Ministry, should Naval Lords 
be sent about their business, perhaps 
just when they were becoming accustomed 
to their work? The Board of Admiralty 
was undermanned in respect of Naval 
Lords. It was still short by one Naval 
Lord of the number which Sir James 
Graham, the Duke of Somerset, and 
other distinguished men thought the 
right one, although the requirements of 
the Service were now much greater than 
they were in the Duke of Somerset’s time. 
Every Naval Lord was now greatly over- 
worked. This accounted in a measure 
for the blunders that had been com- 
mitted. A First Naval Lord, he had 
heard, used to take a file of papers home 
from the Office and study them until 1 
o’clock in the morning. It was true 
that an improvement had now been in- 
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troduced by the institution of a stron 

Intelligence Department. The Boa 

would henceforth be compelled to 
think out a naval policy and to form 
plans of campaign—{ Home Rule Cheers] 
—good plans of the right sort—he 
hoped, not bad ones—with the Plan 
of Campaign of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site he had no sympathy. The First 
and Second Sea Lords ought each to 
have the assistance of a Post Captain as 
secretary. In France, Germany, and 
Russia a rule of that kind prevailed. 
Fifty to 60 naval officers were employed 
at the French Admiralty, whilst our 
Service was starved for want of technical 
skill and intelligence. He regretted the 
re-constitution of the Board of Admiralty 
in 1869 by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers). He had nothing but respect 
for the ability and strong will of the 
right hon. Gentleman, though, at the 
same time, he deplored the results of 
that strong will. But the right hon. 
Gentleman did not always follow up his 
own opinions. Before he left Office he 
told Sir Sydney Dacres that the first 
thing which ought to be done in certain 
events was to appoint another Naval 
Lord; but he aid not do it. However, 
his Successor did, and, so far, there was 
something gained, though still the exe- 
cutive authority should be strengthened; 
whereas, by the unhappy Order in 
Council of 1869, it had been greatly 
weakened ; before that date it was exer- 
cised by six Lords and a Controller, but 
since then by only four Lords and a 
Controller, until 1872, when it was 
augmented to five Lords and a Con- 
troller. There was, moreover, this fur- 
ther drawback—that the Naval Lords 
were not responsible as formerly. The 
Board, whose history dated back to the 
time of Henry VI., was re-constituted 
under an Act passed in the Reign of 
William and Mary, 1690, and being thus 
constituted by an Act of Parliament it 
ought not to have been made to undergo 
change by the operation of an Order in 
Council. What the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not do directly he ought not 
to have done indirectly. The then ex- 
isting Board of Admiralty was practi- 
cally abolished by the right hon. Gentle- 
man in 1869, and the First Sea Lord was 
reduced to the position of little better 
than a chief clerk’s. This change was 
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in opposition to the views expressed by 
more than one Parliamentary Commit- 
tee, and notably to the views of Sir 
James Graham— the creator of the 
Board of Admiralty as it was known 
before 1869—who said, before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in 
1872— 

“Tt is my opinion that the Board of Admi- 
ralty never could work, unless the First Lord 
were supreme, and does exercise controlling 
authority .... I have made it my study to 
make myself master of the origin of the power 
exercised by the First Lord at the Board, the 
constitution of the Board, its powers, and its 
legal origin; the more I have investigated the 
matter the more I am satisfied that, like the 
Common Law in aid of the Statute Law, the 
power exercised by the Board of Admiralty and 
the different Members of it rests more upon 
usage than upon the Patents—uninterrupted 
usage from a very early period ; and, my convic- 
tion being such as I have stated, I am led to 
view with increased apprehension any great 
change that will supersede that usage and pre- 
scription. . . .. I am of opinion that there 
will be great danger in attempting to touch the 
Patents. .... I infinitely prefer, therefore, 
upon the whole, the maintenance of the exist- 
ing Patents in concurrence with the established 
usage of centuries.”’ 


His complaint was that at the present 
moment there was no Naval Board really 
acting as a Board of Admiralty. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Edinburgh abolished it when he 
introduced his Order in Council. There 
was no reason for abolishing it except 
the right hon. Gentleman’s will. They 
admired men of strong will in the Navy. 
He admired a man with astrong back— 
in the Navy they did not care much for 
weak or limp men—but whereas in the 
Navy a man before he could be in a posi- 
tion to do any harm had to pass through 
20 years’ training, a politician could go to 
the Admiralty perfectly raw, and if he 
were a strong man of resolute will he 
was like a certain animal in a china 
shop. He challenged the noble Lord 
the Member for Marylebone to deny 
that he was speaking the sentiments of 
the Navy. The Naval Lords should be 
administrators de facto as well as de jure, 
or else they should abolish them alto- 
gether and rule the Navy entirely by 
civilians. All they asked in the Navy 
was that there should be a little modesty 
on the part of those distinguished men 
who came to rule over them, and who 
were ignorant of the feelings, the tra- 
ditions, and he feared sometimes even 
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He 
(Admiral Field) would refer to the evi- 
dence of Sir Spencer Robinson to show 
that under the existing system the naval 
element was not sufficiently represented 
on the Board of Admiralty, and that 
under former systems matters were 
better conducted. If each Sea Lord or 
Head of a Division of the Admiralty 
were obliged to make a Report, to be 
laid on the Table of the House of Oom- 
mons, the public would see what the 
Naval Lords thought ought to be done, 
and he thought that the House would 
then insist on the requirements of the 
Navy being met. They had irresponsi- 
bility now, because that odious Order in 
Council had made the Sea Lords respon- 
sible only to the First Lord. That 
Order ought to be withdrawn, and the 
naval business of the country con- 
ducted upon the system under which 
our great naval battles were fought 
and won. What gave force and validity 
to the orders emanating from the Ad- 
miralty was the fact that they were 
supposed to embody the views of distin- 
guished naval men, and not the views of 
a civilian First Lord. Naval men be- 
lieved that in time of war the present 
system would break down and end in 
disaster. The Naval Lords ought to be 
made responsible for their own work, 
not to the First Lord, as to their master, 
but to the House and the country. The 
First Lord was supreme, and they 
did not deny that; but, in the name of 
all that was fair and just, they ought 
not to be treated in this way by am- 
bitious politicians. The Chairman of 
Committees some time ago said— 
‘‘When men enter this House they 
ought to try and imbibe something of 
its Parliamentary spirit.” He would 
say when Civil First Lords, knowing 
nothing of the Service, were made the 
nominal head of it, they, too, might try 
and drink in something of the naval 
spirit. The present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, said that whoever was at the 
head of that Department ought to try 
and carry the naval opinion with him, 
and he did so, and the Service honoured 
him for it. The right hon. Member for 
South Edinburgh had abolished the office 
of Storekeeper of the Dockyards; but the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
felt bound to restore that office. The 
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right hon. Member for South Edinburgh 
had abolished the office of Captain of 
Steam Reserve at Sheerness Dockyard, 
and shortly afterwards the Megera was 
lost. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer restored 
that office, and had also felt bound 
to replace the Naval Lords of the Ad- 
miralty whom the right hon. Member 
for South Edinburgh had swept away. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
reversed many other steps that the right 
hon. Member for South Edinburgh had 
taken. Buthe supposed that he did not 
like to hit his Predecessor too hard, and 
therefore he did not withdraw the Order 
in Council of 1869, but modified it by 
that of 1872. He wished it to be under- 
stood that he did not desire in any way 
to supersede or to interfere with the 
authority of the First Lord. All he 
asked was that there should be suffi- 
cient naval men at the Board to give 
the assistance and advice which was ab- 
solutely necessary if the Navy was to be 
maintained in a continuous state of effi- 
ciency. The First Lord of the Treasury 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty 
knew the feeling of the Navy upon this 
question as well as any men; and he 
said if his brother officers were worthy 
to be Naval Lords let them be Naval 
Lords de facto, and if they were not 
worthy let them be turned out altogether. 
There were no men in the country more 
capable or more loyal to authority 
than naval men. Sir James Graham 
said naval officers were the very 
best instruments of Governments; and 
Lord Palmerston once stated that if he 
had a difficult job to get done, and 
was in doubt as to who should carry 
it out, he always sent for a naval 
officer. Hon. Members might ask how it 
was that the Naval Lords sat tamely 
under that Order in Council? It was 
because the Naval Lords were loyal to 
the authorities which existed. They did 
not like the way in which they were 
treated; but, like the eels that were 
skinned, they made no complaint—be- 
cause they could not help it. They were 
asked why they did not agitate outside 
the Admiralty. The fact was that 
discipline was the pivot upon which the 
whole Service turned, and naval men 
did not approve of discussing these naval 
questions out-of-doors; and it was un- 
seewly, improper, and contrary to the 
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Regulations for them to write to the 
newspapers. The only place in which 
naval opinion could legitimately make 
itself felt was in that House. He did 
not pretend to set himself up as the ex- 
ayy of naval opinion in that House ; 
ut if he had made no impression upon 
any hon. Members in the speech he had 
just delivered he had been wasting the 
time of the House. He could assure hon. 
Members that nothing but the strongest 
sense of duty would have induced him 
to speak upon that occasion. The point 
he desired to make clear to the Houso 
was that if the Admiralty, which was 
the central Departmental power of the 
Navy, was faulty, everything connected 
with the Navy would be faulty. The 
fact was that the Naval Lords had been 
unfairly treated. He wason the Retired 
List, and so was not speaking for him- 
self, but was doing what he could for the 
good of the Profession. He was on 
the Retired List because of the Rules 
of the right hon. Member for Edinburgh. 
He (Admiral Field) did not bear the 
right hon. Gentleman any ill-will for that 
—the right hon. Gentleman did it with 
the best intentions for the good of the 
Service. Captains in the Navy had to 
retire at the age of 55, but politicians 
thought that they could be first-class 
politicians and statesmen right up to and 
over 70; but he ventured to say that a 
naval man of 55 had more nerve about 
him than a politician at 75, and would 
make a better public servant in any 
capacity. He could not be of any ser- 
vice in the Navy, because the turnpike 
bar had been thrown across his path ; 
but he thought that he might be 
of some service to the Navy in that 
House. He knew that he could not 
be an Admiral on the Active List in 
the Navy by the time he was 55, so he 
took up politics—worse luck. Fruaneet 
He said worse luck, because he woul 
tell them frankly the Navy had no great 
respect for politicians. He, however, 
had a good doal of respect for a certain 
class of politicians, but not for all. But, 
humble individual as he was, having 
taken up this kind of life—he had been 
13 years at it now—he had stood four 
contests and had been successful in two 
of them—having once got into that House 
he intended to remain there for years, 
and do what little good he could for the 
Naval Service in which it was the 
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greatest honour of his life to have 
served. He intended to do the best he 
could for his brother officers, who could 
not speak for themselves, and he would 
never rest until this burning injustice 
to his Profession was removed. The 
history of the Navy covered the most 
glorious epoch in our national life, and 
its opinions and susceptibilities ought 
not lightly to be set aside or disregarded 
by politicians. He hoped, therefore, the 
noble Lord the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty would attentively consider the 
evidence given by Sir James Graham, 
the Duke of Somerset, and the others 
which he had quoted, and would endea- 
vour to bring the administration of the 
Navy into accord with naval sentiment. 
Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD (A 
Lorp of the Apmrratry) (Marylebone, 
E.): As one of the Naval Lords, per- 
haps the House will allow me to say a 
few words on the question which the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. M. Maclean) 
has brought forward. There are other 
questions which I should also like 
to speak upon; but the hour is late, 
and this subject is of so much im- 
portance that I will confine my re- 
marks to it. For a long time there has 
been a general feeling in the country 
that the system of organization in the 
Admiralty is not so good as it ought to 
be. I will endeavour to show how it 
has been brought about. It is the 
penalty we pay for Party government— 
a different policy is pursued by different 
Parties when they come into Office. 
One Government may think it neces- 
sary to reduce the Estimates, and the 
next Government, on coming in, per- 
haps goes on with the Estimates for the 
moment; but when there is a possibility 
of war they consult naval experts as to 
what is requisite, and the result is that 
very large ‘Bg "gd Estimates are 
brought in. In other words, large 
Estimates are necessary to pay for what 
the country wants in consideration of 
receiving it in a time of panic. The 
system of the Admiralty has always 
been based on the principle of Party 
government, and seamen — experts — 
have really had nothing to do with the 
government of the Admiralty. Let me 
explain what I mean. Take the ques- 
tion of shipbuilding. The men who 
have to fight the ships know exactly 
what they want, and understand modern 
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have, where they should be placed, 
what speed the vessels should have, 
what coal they should carry, what 
horse-power is required, and what com- 
plement of men is necessary to fight the 
ships and take them into action. But 
the seamen on the Board have very little 
to say to it. The scheme my noble 
Friend has brought in is, I think, as 
nearly perfect as it could be. The sea- 
men are to say what is required fora 
ship, and each will put a Minute on the 
design that will be submitted to them by 
the Constructor, showing where the guns 
are to be placed, and the arc of range 
they are to have, and the scheme will 
then be passed on to the Controller, and 
so each individual will be individuall 

responsible for the ships built. It 
would then be referred to the Board; 
they would order the vessel to be con- 
structed, and by these means the coun- 
try will have a proper fighting ship 
turned out quickly. The construction 
of a ship in this way would take two 
years and five months, instead of seven 
years, like the Jnflexible, and you will 
get it for a considerably less sum of 
money than under the old régime. My hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Eastbourne (Admiral Field) has made 
one mistake as to the Order in Council 
made by the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. He will find that the wording of the 
Order is that it should be rescinded, and 
he is wrong in thinking that the Order 
of the right hon. Gentleman is in force 
at the present moment. My noble 
Friend the First Lord has gone further. 
He has added to the responsibility of 
each Member of the Board of Admiralty. 
Every Member of the Board will put a 
Minute on the Paper and sign it, so that 
each Member will be individually re- 
sponsible, instead of there being the 
sort of haphazard system of organiza- 
tion that formerly prevailed. ith re- 
spect to the question brought forward 
by the hon. Member for Devonport 
(Mr. Puleston), some people have been 
good enough to give me credit for the 
institution of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment. It would be better to give the 
credit to the Board. In my opinion, 
this Department will be of the utmost 
importance to the re I will 
give my reasons. Ships are built, and 
seamen are paid that they may be ready 
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in time of war. War in these days is 
a question of electricity. In the old 
days there was no kind of organiza- 
tion whatever. I am not blaming our 
Predecessors, but the system. Time 
after time seamen have represented 
the necessity for a Department such 
as the wre Sasa Department; but 
there has been nothing in this country 
resembling the Naval Intelligence De- 
partments in Germany, France, Russia, 
and other Continental countries. An 
organization was required which shall 
enable the Navy to be prepared for time 
of war. When war is declared, a country 
like England, with a vast Empire which 
can be assailed at so many points, re- 

uires a complete organization, and for 
that purpose the Intelligence Depart- 
ment is of the utmost importance. With 
reference to this question of Party go- 
vernment, I will mention one circum- 
stance which will illustrate clearly its 
working. The discharges of Dockyard 
workmen which we have heard of were 
the result of Party government. One 
Party said they could not turn the men 
off because of the Vote; but the State 
should not make the Dockyards a charit- 
able institution. If you had a continua- 
tion of policy, you would not get rid of 
the Dockyard men as you do now. It is 
very hard on the men to be turned off 
suddenly ; and if there were a continuity 
of policy in everything connected with 
the Naval Service, instead of the weather- 
cock policy that now prevails, there 
would be no necessity for turning men 
off suddenly. During the course of the 
debate many remarks have been made, 
and no doubt many remarks of a similar 
description will be made, as to officers 
of the Navy wishing money to be spent. 
That is not the case at all. Officers in 
the Service do not wish to spend money. 
They wish so to organize the Service 
that the country may not have to spend 
more than is necessary. What occurs 
at present? When war looms on the 
horizon, Parliament says to the experts 
—and it is the same at the War Office— 
‘“What do you want?” The officers 
then represent what they do want, and 
they get the credit of asking for the 
money which is spent, as it often has 
been in times of scare, in a wrong way. 
I maintain that each individual in the 
Board should be allowed the right of 
expressing his opinion on the large 
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uestions affecting the Navy. The hon. 

ember for Cardiff (Sir Edward J; 
Reed) made a remark with reference to 
seamen and shipbuilding. I am de- 
lighted to hear the remark, because I 
remember a publication of the hon. 
Member’s which appeared in Macmillan’s 
Magazine, in which he said—‘‘ Seamen 
must bow their proud heads at the altar 
of science.” I am disposed to remark 
on that, that ‘‘Seamen have often shaken 
their wise heads at the altar of doubt; ” 
because many ships have been turned 
out without the opinion of Members of 
the Board having been obtained—with- 
out the opinion of men who have to use 
these ships for the benefit of the country. 
The hon. Member for Banffshire (Mr. 
R. W. Duff) taunted me regarding an 
expression of opinion to which I gave 
utterance last year in the House of Com- 
mons. The hon. Gentleman has not 
quite gathered my meaning. What I 
said was this—To put the Navy in the 
state of defence in which the taxpayers 
thought it was would require £5,000,000. 
I elaborated this view in detail. That 
was my opinion in order to reduce the 
danger to our trade, our floating wealth, 
our food supply, and the defence of our 
ports toaminimum. [I adhere to every 
word which I uttered on that oceasion. 
In time of war the country would be 
most severely hit during the first three 
weeks of the outbreak, and in order 
to reduce the danger to a minimum, 
I adhere to the view I previously took 
on the subject. Of course, the hon. 
Gentleman knows that when a Member 
of Parliament is in Office he cannot do 
all that he wished when out of Office. 

Laughter.]} My hon. Friends laugh; 

ut the First Lord of the Admiralty will 
bear me out when I say that not only in 
private, but in public, I have persis- 
tently put forward my ideas with the 
view of strengthening the Navy, and 
placing it in that condition in which it 
ought to be placed. I therefore cannot 
agree with the hon. Gentleman opposite 
that it is all Party judgment. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF: I referred to the 
statement which had been made as to 
the condition of the Navy from 1880 to 
1884, and I pointed out that the Esti- 
mates for 1881 had been omitted. 

Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD: 
But from 1881 to 1884 and_1885 we 
were living on our capital. It is when 
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we come to a time of panic that we find 
so many stores which ought to have 
been replaced by the Estimates for the 
year are deficient. Recent occurrences 
in the Navy have been due to want of 
system, want of organization, and want 
of responsibility on the part of individual 
Members of the Board to the Board. 
An hon. Member has asked how it is 
that my name does not appear on the 
Estimates. The reason is, because the 
Estimates were brought to me too late. 
1 told my noble Friend that I would not 
ry them. My noble Friend replied— 
‘You must do what you think proper.” 
And the reason why I did not sign the 
Estimates was because each name on the 
Estimates, I think, should mean that 
the individual is responsible for the 
whole Estimate, or if such individual is 
only responsible for his Vote, it should 
be clearly put in black and white for what 
heis responsible. Next year I shall pro- 
bably get the Estimates in time to study 
them thoroughly, and then I will sign 
them. The object of the Board is to 
have a Fleet as efficient as it can be 
made, not to spend a shilling more than 
is necessary, and to let the public know, 
as far as possible, how that money is 
spent. I believe in publicity. Thenew 
system which my noble Friend has in- 
augurated will be greatly for the benefit 
of the country and of the Service. It 
will enable the Navy to do what the 
taxpayer expects it to do for the money 
he pays—namely, to defend the country 
in time of war. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): I 
should not have risen to address the 
House had it not been for the remarks 
of the hon. and gallant Member for the 
Eastbourne Division of Sussex (Admiral 
Field), who referred to some action of 
mine 18 years ago. In the few remarks 
I intend to make I hope the House will 
grant me some indulgence, on the 
ground that I have not had time to look 
into matters which occurred in 1869, and 
have no power to refer to the Papers on 
the subject. With regard to the general 
subject before the House, I most 
heartily join in the approval expressed 
by all sections of the House as to the 
general construction of the Estimates, 
and especially of the Minute with which 
the First Lord of the Admiralty has 
prefaced them. I entirely endorse, with 
all the approval I can give, the improve- 
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ments which the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and his Colleagues have 
made, not only in the form of the Esti- 
mates and in the arrangement shown in 
the Estimates, but also in other matters 
which have been brought before the 
House by the Secretary to the mer 
whose speech to-night will be, I think, 
of great use. The hon. Gentleman has 
argued very forcibly on the advantage 
of making up year by year the waste of 
the Navy, and has spoken as to what 
that waste is and how it ought to be 
made up. When I was myself at the 
Admiralty in 1869, some figures were 
laid before me, and I urged on Parlia- 
ment the necessity of constructing an 
even amount of tonnage from year to 
year, both of armour-clad, and un- 
armoured ships, and I pointed out that 
if we had constant changes from year to 
year, the effect would not only be bad 
for the Service generally, but also be 
badeconomically. Iam glad to find that 
the same idea is entertained by the pre- 
sent Board of Admiralty. I also entirely 
agree in what has been so well said as 
to the necessity of fixing on the type of 
the ships to be built after consultation, 
not only with naval officers and officers 
of gunnery, but with other officers, on 
whose advice, as well as that of the con- 
troller and the constructor, the design 
on which a ship is to be built should Te 
determined. Tt is a cardinal feature of 
good construction in my mind, that those 
who have afterwards to be concerned 
both with the fighting and the sailing 
of the ship, through their representatives 
at the Admiralty, should be effectually 
consulted, and I am glad that the hon. 
Gentleman has enunciated that doctrine 
to-night as clearly as he has done. 
Therefore, as far as I am concerned— 
reserving the question of past expendi- 
ture, which I do not think worth carry- 
ing further at present—I cordially con- 
cur in what has been put forward by 
the First Lord in his Memorandum, and 
also by the Secretary to the Admiralty 
in his speech to-night. I turn next to 
the remarks of the hon. and gallant 
Member (Admiral Field), who has so 
much amused the House, and who has 
gone into the history of the Board of 
Admiralty and its methods of adminis- 
tration for a very long time past. I 
cannot carry my memory back, as far as 
reading is concerned, to the Reign of 
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Henry VII.; but I do know its his- 
tory since the time when the system was 
so entirely changed by Sir James Gra- 
ham under Lord Grey’s Administration. 
Formerly, the whole affairs of the Ad- 
miralty were really carried on at Somer- 
set House by different Boards, which 
managed respectively the shipbuilding, 
the victualling, the store-keeping, the 
medical service, and other matters con- 
nected with the Navy. The great change 
which Sir James Graham effected was to 
get rid of those Boards, and to establish 
at Whitehall one single Board for the 
transaction of all that business. He 
divided the business in this way. The 
Departments remained at Somerset 
House; but each Member of the Board 
was called a Superintending Lord, and 
in his capacity of Superintending Lord 
the business of each Department was 
brought to him, and he then brought it 
to the Central Authority. In establishing 
that system, Sir James Graham was as 
strongly attacked in Parliament by the 
naval officers of that day, as the hon. 
and gallant Admiral has attacked to- 
night what I did in 1869. Thecardinal 
point of Sir James Graham’s defence 
was this—that the Board could only 
work well, under his arrangement, if it 
was made as unlike a Board as possible. 
That was the principle on which Sir 
James Graham attempted to reform the 
old system, and to substitute one Board 
for three Boards. I do not hesitate to 
say that the system established by Sir 
James Graham, although, perhaps, good 
enough for doing the very moderate 
amount of business under Lord Grey’s 
Government, utterly broke down when 
the business of the Admiralty became 
greatly increased some 30 years later. I 
am afraid I am the only person in the 
House at the present time who was a 
Member of the Board of Admiralty in 
1864. Then, the Board met for four or 
five times a-week, or almost daily. 
When the Board met, each of the Lords 
of the Admiralty who was concerned in 
a particular Department, brought to the 
Board the whole of its work—that is to 
say, the different papers coming from 
the different Departments and requiring 
the Board’s sanction, excepting, of 
course, very small matters. At the end 
of the discussion the Board’s stamp was 
put on them, and that, without any sig- 
nature, or perhaps the signature of the 
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Secretary, carried the authority of the 
Board. Under that system, as I know 
to my cost, when a Junior Lord, I had 
three, four, or five hours’ business to do 
in a Board room from day today. Under 
the whole system a great deal of time 
was unnecessarily wasted, and it was 
absolutely impossible that a large 
amount of business could be transacted 
efficiently. The system was very bad; 
but the hon. and gallant Gentleman has 
not told the House anything about the 
condition in 1861. He spoke of the 
Committee of 1861, which collected a 
large amount of contradictory evidence ; 
but there was also a Royal Commission 
in 1861, which condemned the system, 
and unanimously expressed the hope 
that it might be entirely altered. 
I was very familiar with the Report of 
that Commission. I had been a junior 
Member of the Board of Admiralty, 
and was not, therefore, uninformed upon 
these questions. When it was my duty, 
in 1868, as First Lord, to make improve- 
ments in reference to the Admiralty, 
which had been strongly urged by the 
Royal Commission, and the necessity 
for which was strongly shown by the 
Committee in 1867, 1 determined to re- 
commend to my Colleagues a plan to 
meet the objections which had been put 
forward by the Royal Commission, and 
which had been so often discussed in the 
House. We did, at the Admiralty, the 
same thing that was done at the War 
Office. We divided the administration 
under three heads :— the first of which 
dealt with the military administration ; 
the second with questions of finance. 
We divided the responsibility between 
the three heads, laying down, most dis- 
tinctly, the responsibilities assumed by 
each—both with regard to the Minister 
and to Parliament. The system thus 
started has been in operation ever since, 
although, in other respects, some slight 
alterations have been introduced. For 
instance, an additional Lord has been 
appointed, who is a post-captain at- 
tached to the First Lord, and the first 
officer appointed was Captain, now Ad- 
miral, Willes. He has ceased to act, and 
a Controller has been appointed; but 
the system followed is practically that 
which was established in 1869, and 
which, I will undertake to say, has 
worked well. One thing has been re- 
ferred to almost ludicrously—namely, 
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the signatures to the Estimates, which 
are said to provide a certain security. 
Why, I established that system myself. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD: 
The right hon. Gentleman has mis- 
understood what I said. What I said 
was, that I objected to the signing of a 
document, which those who signed it 
did not understand, because they had 
not had time to examine it. It gives a 
false impression to the public, who are 
under the impression that the official by 
placing his name upon it has examined 
it, and is satisfied with it. I objected to 
any official signing a document unless 
the person signing it had thoroughly 
looked into everything to which he 
attached his name. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I think that is 
exactly what the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty are bound to do; and, as I have 
said, it was I, myself, who introduced 
the system. Now, Sir, I promised the 
House I would only speak for a few 
minutes, and I hope I have kept my 
promise. But there is one point to 
which the noble and gallant Lord (Lord 
Charles Beresford) referred, and upon 
which I should like to saya word. I 
was somewhat surprised to hear him 
speak of want of continuous employ- 
ment of distinguished Admirals at the 
Admiralty by one Government and ano- 
ther, as a great vice of the new system. 
It is not a vice of my creating; because, 
when I was First Lord of the Admiralty, 
I offered the First Sea Lordship to the 
First Sea Lord of my Predecessor. He 
was, however, very anxious to go to sea; 
and, instead of so appointing him, I 
gave him the command of the Medi- 
terranean Fleet; but then I offered the 
First Sea Lordship to the next Sea 
Lord of my Predecessor, for the express 
reason that I was anxious for the con- 
tinuous character of the naval super- 
vision. I think I have now answered 
the criticisms of the noble and gallant 
Lord. I have, I think, shown him that 
the change which has been made was a 
change rendered necessary by enquiries 
which had taken place in previous years. 
Then, when the noble and gallant Lord 
says—‘‘ Now that we are in a position, 
let us sweep all this away,” I think he 
will find that the Party to which he 
belongs was really in power from 1874 
to 1880, and that they made no change 
in this direction. I do not think the 
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noble and gallant Lord’s appeal is war- 
ranted by the facts; but I, on the other 
hand, appeal to both sides of the House 
to deal with this question in no Party 
sense, but as a matter of good adminis- 
tration. If any change is required, I do 
not object to it; because it is a change 
upon what I laid down in 1869. On the 
contrary, I shall never allow Party con- 
siderations in matters of this kind to 
influence me in the slightest degree. 
Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in-Furness) : 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to address a few 
remarks to the House upon the Report 
of the Committee of Inquiry into the 
system of Purchase and Contract in the 
Navy—a Report which has excited some 
comment in the public Press, and created 
great public interest. The object of this 
Committee, as stated in the Instruction 
to the Committee, was to inquire into 
the system adopted by the Admiralty 
in regard to the purchase, supply, and 
examination of stores, contracts for 
hulls and machinery, including the 
organization and functions of the Con- 
tract Department, and its relations with 
the Executive Departments of the Ad- 
miralty, the Dockyards, Victualling 
Yards, and Medical Establishments at 
home and abroad. The inquiry was 
called for, and I think that many of the 
recommendations of the Committee are 
extremely good; but I wish to take ex- 
ception to one or two points in connec- 
tion with the Report. First of all, I 
wish to take some exception to the Com- 
mittee itself. The Committee consists 
of the Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. 
Forwood) ; the Accountant General, Sir 
Gerald Fitzgerald, K.C.M.G.; Captain 
C. F. Hotham, R.N., O0.B.; and the 
Members for Mid Armagh (Sir James 
Corry) and North Worcestershire (Mr. 
B. Hingley) and the Govan Division of 
Lanarkshire (Mr. Pearce). It is to the 
appointment of the latter Gentleman 
as a Member of this Committee to in- 
quire into the matter of contracts that I 
wish to take particular exception. I do 
not wish to dispute the fitness of the 
hon. Member himself to take part in this 
inquiry. We all know perfectly well he 
is at the head of one of the most distin- 
guished shipbuilding firms in the world, 
and that his peculiar knowledge of the 
business which had to be inquired into 
fitted him very well indeed, other matters 
not intervening, to join in this inquiry ; 
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but the reason I object to him having 
been placed on the Committee is, be- 
cause he himself is a disappointed ten- 
derer for many contracts. [ “‘ Oh, oh! “id 
I do not say that in any disrespectfu 
manner. He was disappointed his tenders 
were not accepted; surely, there is no 
objection to an expression of that kind. 
He was a disappointed tenderer for those 
contracts which form a very consider- 
able portion of the inquiry of this Com- 
mittee. Now, Sir, it seems to me that 
it is most unfair to the other firms ten- 
dering and contracting, for an hon. Mem- 
ber of this House, a leading partner in 
a firm which is, to say the any a most 
dangerous opponent to them, to have 
access to all their confidential documents, 
and the plans which have been sub- 
mitted, with the view of securing the 
orders of the Admiralty. If hon. Mem- 
bers would take the trouble to read 
the evidence, I think many would 
agree with me that, during the inquiry, 
the hon. Member subjected both the late 
and present Advisers of the Board to a 
cross-examination very much more like 
what you would expect from the counsel 
of a prosecution than from one who was 
really in the position of a Judge. As I 
read the evidence, the inference to be 
drawn from the hon. Member’s cross- 
examination certainly is that the Board’s 
Advisers had been guilty of gross and 
wilful carelessness and neglect of the 
public interest. And, in my opinion, 
the only object of the cross-examination 
was to show that the firm of which he is 
a member—Messrs. Elder and Co.—had 
been unjustly set aside in favour of the 
contractors who received the Board’s 
orders in question. It seems to me that 
it would have been the easiest thing in 
the world to have found some other 
Gentleman to have taken a position on 
the Committee in place of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Govan Division of Lanark- 
shire. There was one gentleman in 
articular who gave valuable evidence 
fothes the Committee, and who was de- 
scribed by the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty (Mr. Forwood) as a most dis- 
tinguished engineer in his profession— 
I refer to Mr. William Wallace, the 
engineer-in-chief of Messrs. Allan and 
Co. I think if he had been placed 
on the Committee, and the hon. Member 
(Mr. Pearce) had been called as a wit- 
ness, it would have been very much more 
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in accordance with the fitness of things 
than that which took place. It seems to 
me that the Report is virtually a severe 
censure on the whole shipbuilding and 
controlling departments of the Admi- 
ralty. It is proposed by the Committee 
to transfer to the Director of Contracts 
the duty of purchasing hulls and ma- 
chinery, as well as contracting for all 
business in the Works Departments of 
the Admiralty. Now, I am glad to say 
that one of the Members of the Com- 
mittee enters a strong protest against 
this recommendation. Captain Hotham, 
a very distinguished naval officer, con- 
curs generally in the Report, with two 
important exceptions. He says— 


“‘T entirely dissent from the proposal to in- 
vest the Director of Contracts with any re- 
sponsibility of making contracts for building or 
repairing ships and constructing engines. That 
official can have no knowledge whatever of the 
matter, nor can he be expected to understand 
the specifications on which contracts are based ; 
and he must of necessity be guided by the opi- 
nion of the professional officers of the Con- 
troller’s Department. The Controller is a Lord 
of the Admiralty, and he is provided with pro- 
fessional assistants, who may be considered, 
and who ought to be experts in their respective 
Departments; and I am of opinion that the 
Controller should make his own contracts 
(under the Board) for the supply of ships, and 
engines, and for repairs ; otherwise delay will be 
caused, friction will arise between the Depart- 
ments, and inefficiency will be the result. The 
same objection applies to the ——_ to place 
contracts for works under the Director of Con- 
tracts.” 

I must say, Sir, that if the recommenda- 
tions of this Committee are carried out, 
I should expect the present distinguished 
Admiral, who is the Ccantroller of the 
Navy, to send in his resignation at once. 
Just let us examine for one moment the 
proposal of the Committee; let us exa- 
mine the mass of work which is already 
undertaken by that Director of Con- 
tracts. No one who knows anything of 
the present Director of Contracts can 
speak in any other way of him but in 
the highest possible terms. When I 
was at the Admiralty, I had the oppor- 
tunity of watching the way in which he 
conducts his business, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that, under his 
management, the Admiralty buy their 
stores cheaper than anyone else in the 
world. Before I entered he anger 
was largely engaged in buying exactly 
the same class of materials that is 
bought by the Director of Contracts, 
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and I can only say that, if I had had 
the services of the Director of Contracts, 
I should be a very much richer man 
than I am at the present moment. But 
what is the work which the Director of 
Contracts at present undertakes? He 
has to buy everything under Vote 2 
— Victualling and Clothing — which 
amounts to £1,278,000. He has to 
buy all naval stores under Vote 10, and 
these amount in value to £1,370,000. 
He has to buy medical stores under 
Vote 12, amounting to £75,000; indeed, 
this official has positively to see to the 
contracting and purchasing, examining 
and testing of goods to the value of 
£2,730,000 in the course of a year. 
Now, if that is not enough work for one 
man, I should like to know what is. 
Well, what is it that is proposed to be 
added to the work of this already over- 
worked official? It is proposed he 
should purchase hulls oat machinery ; 
and, under Vote 10, the Government 
ask this House for hulls and machinery 
for nearly £2,000,000—£1,911,000; it 
is also proposed that he should look 
after the Contracts Works Depart- 
ment. Positively, under this head 
alone, it is proposed, by one blow, to 
add to his responsibility the expendi- 
ture of £2,464,000. But that is not all. 
There is now under consideration—at 
least I believe it is settled—that in 
future the Admiralty is to buy its own 
guns. If that is so, I suppose that that 
also, as a matter of course, will be 
added to the work of the Director of 
Contracts, a very serious business in 
itself. It will more than double his 
work, adding, as Captain Hotham says 
in his protest at the end of the Report, 
to his duties matters of which he can 
have no knowledge, nor can he be ex- 
pected to understand the specifications 
on which contracts are based. But this 
will not be the end of the additional 
work placed on the Director of Con- 
tracts. It is recommended in this Re- 
port—and I entirely concur in the recom- 
mendation—that, in future, those things 
which are now manufactured in the Dock- 
yards should be purchased outside. I 
have no doubt a very large saving, 
indeed, will be effected if that recom- 
mendation be carried out. It is pro- 
posed to give up ropemaking and sail- 
making atthe Dockyards. I understand 
it is also proposed to give up the manu- 
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facture of biscuitsand soon. There are 
some 2,000 hands employed in these 
works; and the purchasing of these 
articles, amounting in value to £250,000 
sterling, will also be thrown on the over- 
burdened back of the Director of Con- 
tracts. But that is not even all; for 
in Clause 42 of the Committee’s Report, 
there is a recommendation of fresh work 
for the Director of Contracts. Clause 42 
says— 

“It is most desirable that the Director of 

Contracts be relieved, as much as ible, of 
office work, in order that he may 9 time, 
subject to the instractions of the Board, to visit 
manufacturing districts and the Dockyards, and 
to keep himself fully informed as to the best 
centres of production and in touch with the 
wants of the Services.” 
It really seems to me that anything 
more ridiculous than these proposals I 
have never seen made in a Report pre- 
sented to Parliament. A justification 
for the transfer of contracts under Vote 
11, it is impossible to find from the 
evidence. As Civil Lord, I had charge 
of this Department, and I can appeal to 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Ecclesall Division of Sheffield (Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett), who succeeded me 
in that office, and who is now occupying 
it, as to whether Colonel Perey Smith, 
the Director of Contracts, is not himself 
capable of arranging for the various 
contracts under this particular Vote? 
Why on earth this duty is to be trans- 
ferred to the Contract Department I 
altogether fail to discover. But, Sir, in 
regard to the proposal to transfer the 
buying of ships and machinery to the 
Contract Department, the Committee 
rest their recommendation almost en- 
tirely on the charge that in purchasing 
the two ships, the Renown and the Sans- 
pareil, Lord Northbrook’s Committee 
Board paid in the one case over 
£18,000 and in the other case over 
£17,000 more than if the work had 
been done by other firms tendering for 
the same work. I should point out to 
the House that these Estimates are 
based on the suggestion that the hulls 
and machinery had been purchased from 
separate firms, instead of under one 
contract. Now, what are the facts of 
the case? I will turn to Clause 23 of 
the Report, in which the Committee 
summarize what they think were the 
right proportions of the terms tendering. 
The Committee say that— 
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“ Had the £8,000 pro to be chi by 
the engine-makers for the additional indicated 
horse-power been abated by the professional 
officers from the accepted tenders, instead of 
their arbitrary valuation of £15,000, the tenders 
- order of price wonld have stood as fol- 
ows.” 
So that the table which follows that re- 
mark is the table, as I understand it, 
which the Secretary to the Admiralty 
(Mr. Forwood) considers ought to have 
been presented to the Board by the offi- 
cials responsible for these contracts. 
Now, it shows that Messrs. Palmer and 
Co. tendered for hull and engines 
£587,854 ; that Messrs. Elder and Co. 
for each of two ships tendered £590,000 ; 
that the Thames Shipbuilding Co. ten- 
dered £593,000, and that Messrs. Arm- 
strong and Oo. tendered £596,000. So 
that, on the face of it, the contracts hav- 
ing been given to the Thames Ship- 
building Co. and Messrs. Armstrong and 
Co., the highest of these tenders, it does 
appear that the Board, of which I wasa 

ember, had given too much money for 
these particular ships. But there is a 
great deal of suppression of the truth in 
these two statements. Tet us examine 
the matter more carefully. Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. tendered for one ship 
£587,854, or in round figures £588,000; 
but they only tendered for a ship of 
9,000 horse-power. Messrs. Elder and 
Co. tendered £590,000 for two ships. 
But if the Board had carried out the re- 
commendation of the Report, and ac- 
cepted, in the first instance, the lowest 
tender—that of Messrs. Palmer and Oo. 
—there would have been one ship only 
for Messrs. Elder and Co., who tendered 
£594,500 for one ship. And yet the 
Committee report that Messrs. Elder and 
Co. tendered £3,000 less than the Thames 
Co., as if it were for one ship. Now, it 
is true that Messrs. Elder and Co. ten- 
dered for 10,000 horse-power; but they 
wanted, if they were to put 10,000 horse- 
power into the ship, to add 100 tons to 
the weight of the machinery, so taking 
away 100 tons from the rest of the carry- 
ing capacity of the ship. Now, the 
Thames Shipbuilding Co. tendered 
£593,000, and we got 10,000 horse- 
power guaranteed; we also got a knot 
extra speed in consequence. We secured 
the same conditions in the case of Messrs. 
Armstrong and Co’s tender of £596,000. 
I see many hon. and gallant Admirals 
on the opposite side of the House, and 
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I appeal, without the slightest hesita- 
tion, to any of them, whether, in order 
to secure an extra knot in the speed of 
the two iron-clads in question, it was not 
worth while to pay, in one instance, 
£3,000 more, and in the other £6,000 
more, rather than accept the tender of 
Messrs. Elder and Oo., who wanted to 
load the ship with an extra 100 tons of 
machinery; or of Messrs. Palmer and 
Co., who only offered 9,000 horse-power. 
But now let me trouble the House for a 
moment more in reference to the prices. 
I must remind the House of what some 
may have noticed in the public Press, 
that when these orders were given to the 
Thames Shipbuilding Co. and Messrs, 
Armstrong and Oo., these firms con- 
tracted that if they failed to produce 
10,000 horse-power, they would sub- 
mit to a fine of £12 per horse-power 
for every one they fell short of that 
amount, so that I maintain that, whe- 
ther we got eventually a 10,000 horse- 
power ship, or 8,500 horse-power 
ship, from these two contractors, we 
paid in hard cash very much less than 
we should have done if we employed 
Messrs Elder and Co., or Messrs Palmer 
and Oo., or any other combination that 
it was possible to be tendering for 
engines and hulls. I will suppose that 
we got the full 10,000 horse-power from 
either of the three firms who were able 
to supply it—Messrs. Elder and Oo., the 
Thames Shipbuilding Co., and Messrs. 
Armstrong and Co. We should have 
aid £595,000 to Messrs. Elder and COo., 
or a 10,000 horse-power ship, plus 100 
tons. Now, that 100 tons is an exceed- 
ingly valuable element. If you get rid 
of 100 tons in the engines, you can use 
it for coals, for armaments, for ammuni- 
tion, or for a variety of other purposes, 
and I maintain that 100 tons space in 
any ship is worth an extra £5,000 or 
£10,000. The Thames Shipbuilding Co., 
were to get £601,000 fora ship of 10,000 
indicated horse-power. The engines 
would have been 40 tons lighter than 
those tendered for by other firms; so that, 
as a matter of fact, the ship would have 
been 140 tons lighter or of less displace- 
ment than the ship which was tendered 
for by Messrs. Elder and Co., a fact 
which would have given a knot extra 
speed. There may be some comment 
made that Messrs. Armstrong and Oo. 
were £3,000 higher than the Thames 
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Shipbuilding Co. That £3,000 was re- 
quired ; because the engines were manu- 
factured on the Thames, and the ship 
was built on the Tyne. Suppose the 
ships, when delivered, only turned out 
to be of 9,500 horse-power. The price 

aid to Messrs. Elder and Co. would 
| wee been the same, £595,000, and the 
price paid to the Thames Shipbuilding 
Co., on the terms of £12 per horse de- 
duction, would have been precisely the 
same as to that paid to Messrs. Elder 
and Co.; but the ship would have been 
minus 40 tons in the weight of the 
engines. Messrs. Armstrong, under the 
same conditions, would have been paid 
£598,000. Now, let us suppose the 
engineers had failed in their engage- 
ment to produce a full 10,000 horse- 
power, and had only given us 8,500 
horse-power. It has been the contention 
of this Committee all through, that we 
ought to have considered, in giving out 
the orders, only the prices that were 
tendered for ships of 8,500 horse-power. 
The lowest tender for hull and machinery 
from two different contractors was 
£581,000. The Department object to 
buying the hull from one firm and the 
engines from another firm; and, there- 
fore, they get one tender: That, in 
itself, was an objection to Messrs. Palmer 
and Co.’s tender of £587,000. But under 
the £12 fine, the Thames Shipbuilding 
Co. would only have been paid, if they 
had delivered a ship of 8,500 horse- 
power, £483,000, and the ship would still 
have been minus the 40 tons weight. 
Messrs. Armstrong and Co. would have 
been paid £486,000. So, taking these 
figures as you please, arranging them as 
you like, if you speak honestly, it is 
impossible to bring any charge against 
the Board of which I was a Member, to 
the effect that we did not purchase these 
vessels on the very lowest and best 
possible terms. There is a good deal in 
the Report of the Committee about the 
fancy value of a horse in a ship’s engines. 
One authority places it at 30s.; another 
at £5 1s, 3d.; and another at £6 10s. I 
confess I do not understand the value of 
a horse-power in these engines, or know 
how it can be arrived at ; but I do under- 
stand, and every naval officer perfectly un- 
derstands, the value of an extra 140 tons 
of space. Naval officers know perfectly 
well the value of a knot. It is quite 
possible that one knot might turn out to 
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be the value of a whole ship. I have 
no hesitation in saying that the charge 
brought by this Committee in their 
er against the Board, of which I was 
a Member, that they bought ships at a 
higher price than they could obtain them 
for elsewhere, is absolutely without 
foundation. I strongly protest against 
the charge. If the Committee have no 
more basis for the charge than it has 
for taking away the contracting for ships 
from the Controller’s Department, and 
adding it to the already overburdened 
Department of the Director of Contracts 
—if the Secretary tothe Admiralty (Mr. 
Forwood) does not assure me that he 
will not persevere with the carrying out 
of the recommendation of the Committee, 
I shall be bound, at as early a date as 
possible, to ask the House to express its 
opinion in the Division Lobbies. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): Mr. Speaker, I regret the Forms of 
the House do not enable me to raise the 
issue which is involved in the terms of 
the Motion I have on the Paper— 
namely, 

“That this House will not proceed to the 
consideration of the proposed expenditure for 
the Navy without having first learnt what steps 
have been taken to improve the system of 
Admiralty Contracts.”’ 

The particular Services to which the 
Motion I have read would direct the 
attention of the House are dispersed 
over a number of different Votes, and 
therefore it is impossible to discuss the 
question, except at this particular stage. 
This is a question of very great im- 
portance, and at the — time it is 
attracting a great deal of public atten- 
tion. But were it not so, the fact of the 
amount of money involved under these 
Contract Services would secure for it 
considerable attention at the hands of, 
at any rate, a large section of the House. 
Now, Sir, on the present Estimates the 
amount under these Services is nothing 
like as great as it has been. On the 
Estimates now presented, the sum of 
£3,288,000 under one Vote alone will 
show the extent to which these charges 
go. But that is only under the original 
Estimate. The experience of the last 
year tells us this will probably be sup- 
lemented, as the original Estimate of 
ast year was supplemented, by some- 
thing which will raise the total con- 
siderably above the figure I have men- 
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tioned. Last year’s figures will let the 
House see what the immense sums are 
which are covered by these Contract 
Services. In the 7th section of Vote 
10, for the year 1885-6, on account of 
Machinery and Ships building by Con- 
tract, the original estimate was 
£2,126,000. The expenditure went up 
to £3,555,387. But the other section of 
the same Vote is hardly less involved, 
for the amount taken under it in Com- 
mittee of Supply was £1,544,000. This 
is far from meeting the entire liability 
connected with timber, materials, coal, 
and other naval stores, which really 
amounts to £2,155,000. So that, on 
the whole, we have expended during a 
single year on this Vote £5,710,771. 
That includes £700,000 on account of 
the hire of armed cruisers and their 
appurtenances ; but it does not includea 
still larger item on account of hired 
transports, which amountsto £1,113,000. 
This, with the sum I have mentioned, 
makes a total of £6,824,000 in round 
numbers. But even that immense sum 
does not represent the entire expenditure 
oa Contracts in a single year, because it 
is dispersed over a number of items, 
which go to swell this total to something 
over £7,000,000. Therefore, it will be 
seen that the question which my Motion 
will raise is one, not only covering a 
large sum of money, but affecting a 
number of Services under the control of 
the Naval Authorities. The very easy 
way in which the authorities at White- 
hall deal with these contracts is exem- 
plified in a comparatively small matter 
which occurred during the period to 
which the figures I have quoted refer. 
It will be in the recollection of the House 
that some time ago Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment took it into their heads to 
occupy Port Hamilton. It has since 
been ascertained that this place is in- 
capable of defence, except at a great 
expenditure, and that it is also of very 
little practical value as a coaling station. 
Under these circumstances, the Admi- 
ralty magnanimously resolved to sur- 
render it to its rightful owners. But 
already a considerable expense had been 
incurred in connection with it. In view 
of the difficulty with the Russian Go- 
vernment on that and other accounts, it 
was thought necessary by the Admiralty 
to have telegraphic communication be- 
tween Hong Kong and Port Hamilton 
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in the first place, and, in the second 
lace, between England and Port 

amilton. When this little piece of 
contract work was made known by the 
Admiralty to the Treasury, the sub- 
marine requirements for the service had 
already been purchased, at a cost of 
£218,000; the cable to Port Hamilton 
had actually been laid to the place 
which was subsequently abandoned, 
The other cable, however, still lay on 
the premises of the contractors, coiled 
up, ready for orders as to what should be 
done with it. What was done with it? 
It was not used. I do not know whe- 
ther the House will recollect it or not, 
but it was sold at the first favourable 
opportunity, and the proceeds went to 
diminish the net charge on the Vote of 
Credit. Now, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope), standing at the Table the 
other night, emphasized what we had 
already read in the Statement rela- 
ting to his Department, and declared 
to the House that the appropriating 
of the proceeds of sale to the re- 
duction of Votes was a dangerous sys- 
tem, and one which ought to be dis- 
continued. The same system which has 
obtained in the case of the Board of 
Admiralty has obtained under the War 
Office. The price obtained for the cable 
is lumped with the proceeds of other 
stores sold, one of the principal items of 
which is the coal furnished for use at 
foreign stations, and which, of course, 
at some time or other, will have to be 
replaced at considerable expense to the 
country. The next point to which I ask 
the attention of the House I take from 
the clever and interesting Memorandum 
issued to Members as explanatory of the 
Estimates which we are now asked to 
consider. It will be seen, at pages 5 
and 6 of the Statement, that in 1885 
the Government, recognizing the insuffi- 
ciency of previous arrangements, entered 
upon an expenditure, in addition to that 
of the ordinary shipbuilding programme, 
of no less a sum than £3,100,000 in the 
building of ships by contract in private 
yards. Besides this, £1,600,000 for 
guns was to be added to the Ordnance 
Vote, which is included in the annual 
Estimate of the expenditure for the War 
Office. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, we are told, estimated that this 
outlay would be spread over five years, 
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ending on the 3lst of March, 1890. 
The Expenditure for 1885 was to be 
£800,000 ; for 1886-7 it was likewise to 
be £800,000; while the balance was to 
be taken in 1887-8, 1888-9, and 1889-90, 
at the rate of £500,000 a-year, thus 
making up the £3,100,000. But what 
has really happened? In 1885, instead 
of £800,000, the Admiralty spent on 
this business over £1,000,000 sterling. 
In the year which is now within a fort- 
night of its close, instead of the second 
£800,000, they have spent £1,320,000; 
and instead of taking only £500,000 for 
the coming financial year, the First Lord 
tells us that he wants £997,336—or, in 
round numbers, another £1,000,000— 
and thus, before three years of the five 
years have expired, the Admiralty has 
expended more than £250,000 over and 
above the total sum stipulated for during 
the entire period. But, Sir, although 
the money has been spent, or will have 
been spent in a very short time, the 
work has not been done. Of the five 
belted cruisers included in the pro- 
gramme which the £3,100,000 was to 
cover, not one single cruiser has been 
delivered. The six steel torpedo cruisers 
included in the programme have been 
delivered; but we are informed that 
there has been some trouble in the pre- 
liminary steam trial, and their com- 
pletion is, in consequence, delayed. Now, 
passing from that subject, I say that 
one of the points which must forcibly 
strike anyone attempting to elucidate 
the relations between the Admiralty and 
the fortunate contractors who happen to 
have dealings with them, is the very 
great indulgence which is sometimes 
extended to the contractors, especially 
when it suits the convenience of the 
naval authorities. For instance, we 
have it officially reported to the House 
that, last year, the contractors for some 
machinery had received advances to the 
amount of £38,140 beyond the sum 
which they were entitled to receive ac- 
cording to the strict terms of their con- 
tracts; and, in the same way, the con- 
tractors for shipbuilding had received, 
over and above what they were entitled 
to receive, the amount of £50,490. Simi- 
larly, Armstrong & Co. received £199,950 
in respect of gun mountings for various 

ips in course of manufacture for the 
Admiralty, although, in the arrange- 
ment entered into with that firm, no 
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provision for such advance had been 
made; and the curious feature of that 
particular case is, that of the immense 
sum so improperly advanced, £67,000 
was paid on the very last day of the 
financial year—namely, the 3lst of 
March, 1886. Of course, itis very easy 
to see that by so accommodating the 
contractors, the Admiralty were enabled 
to dispose of a large sum of money 
which, if they had kept it over to the 
following morning, they would have been 
compelled, under the law, to surrender 
as an unexpended balance. Again, 
under the arrangement of April, 1885, 
Messrs. Whitehead & Co. contracted for 
the supply of 200 torpedoes, to be de- 
livered free on bo at Fiume for 
£300,000. Fifty of these were to be 
delivered within six months from the 
date of contract, and 25 during each 
succeeding month. According to the 
contract, they ought to have delivered, 
by the end of March, a total of 175 
torpedoes ; but, as a matter of fact, only 
100 were delivered, and they were paid 
for. But, besides the £30,000 to which 
the contractors were entitled on ac- 
count of the torpedoes which they had 
delivered, they were paid the sum of 
£21,000 more on account, although the 
torpedoes were not delivered according 
to contract, and the contractors were ac- 
tually in arrear with the delivery. We 
may usefully contrast this treatment 
with that we find to be the conduct of 
the Admiralty in respect of certain 
other persons who do not happen to be 
so favourably regarded as the particular 
individuals I have referred to. In order 
that I may not be considered as speak- 
ing without book, I confine myself to 
what is reported by the Committee spe- 
cially appointed to inquire into the 
Contract Business of the Admiralty. 
That Committee was presided over by 
the hon. Member for the Govan Divi- 
sion of Lanark (Mr. Pearce), and his 
selection as Chairman was a very ad- 
mirable one; because, at the time it 
was made, the Gentleman had not had 
time to allow all his good intentions to 
evaporate. The three Members of this 
House who were upon that Committee, 
whatever may be their professional oc- 
cupations, are not only men of unques- 
tionable ability, but men of unquestion- 
able character ; and I am bound to say 
that, although they sit on the other side 
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of the House, and are opposed to me in 
politics, as I am opposed to them, I 
should feel positively ashamed if I could 
think myself capable for one moment of 
alluding to one of them as “a disap- 
pointed tenderer.” I heard, with a feel- 
ing of disgust, that expression applied 
to the hon. Member (Mr. Pearce), than 
whom, I am perfectly certain, there is 
no more straightforward, honest, and 
useful man in this House, and I tender 
my hon. Friend the expression of my 
personal respect, having had, on many 
occasions, opportunities of judging of 
his qualities as Chairman. This Com- 
mittee reported, among other things, 
upon this particular point—that more 
expedition is requisite in passing con- 
tractors’ claims for ships and engines, 
the delays in connection with payment 
being at present unreasonable. That 
is the story, and it is a true story, with 
regard to the conduct of the Admi- 
ralty in certain cases. There is un- 
reasonable and undue delay in cer- 
tain cases; but in the case of other 
contractors, as I have shown to the 
House, there is no delay, but, on the 
contrary, they have given large sums of 
money before payment of those sums 
was due. The Committee, unquestion- 
ably, found itself compelled to point out 
what they termed many and grave de- 
fects in the general administration and 
system pursued at the Admiralty with 
regard to the matters referred to their 
consideration. I will not dwell upon 
the blots indicated in regard to the ad- 
ministration, such as the want of co- 
operation between the different Mem- 
bers of the Board; neither will I venture 
to go into matters which, as a layman, 
I do not profess to understand, such as 
specifications being complete or incom- 

lete, alternative designs, and so forth ; 

ut in this Report there are things which 
any man of ordinary intelligence can 
understand; and certainly, 1 am sur- 
prised to read, as I do in page 19, that 
notice is taken of the apparent absence 
of a thoroughly practical Engineering 
department, the result of which is that 
there is no one at the Admiralty compe- 
tent to design engines, and to bring the 
latest engineering science to bear upon 
designs. Anyone can see that there 
must be eomething very unsatisfactory 
in the administrative system at White- 
hall, when it can be reported that large 
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contracts were made in 1885, prior to 
the appointment of the present Con- 
troller of the Navy; that when a large 
number of contracts were concluded, in 
many cases the lowest offers were not 
accepted, and that designs were adopted 
quite at variance with the specifications 
sent out; that tenders were sent out for 
ordinary compound engines, and that 
designs had been accepted for those of 
treble expansion. We are told, further, 
that it has all through been the custom, 
after tenders have been received, to 
discriminate between the offers, on the 
ground of a supposed difference between 
the relative reputation and ability of the 
parties tendering; and when, presum- 
ably, they have only been invited to 
tender after the Admiralty had satis- 
fied themselves of their capability for 
the work, elements of uncertainty have 
been introduced into the awards which 
have been based on personal feeling. 
That is rather a peculiar sentence to 
read; but, after the exhibition we have 
had to-night, there is probably some 
ground for it. ‘This, no doubt, is pre- 
judicial in the minds of contractors and 
shipbuilders to the impartiality of the 
Admiralty.” When such a system is 
adopted, it is no great wonder that the 
results obtained correspond with the 
system. One of the results is shown in 
the case of two vessels, the Renown and 
the Sanspareil. Tenders were invited 
in the early part of 1885 for hulls and 
engines to these vessels jointly, the 
holds to indicate 5,500 horse-power by 
natural draught, and 8,500 horse-power 
by forced draught, with a request for 
alternative designs. I will not read 
through the figures and details; but 
the end of it was that after some dif- 
ferences with regard to horse-power, 
and after several different firms had 
tendered, Messrs. Elder and Oo. offered 
to provide this additional horse-power 
without extra charge; and Messrs. 
Palmer and Oo. also proposed to 
increase the guaranteed power to 
9,000 indicated horse-power free of 
cost. Ultimately, however, both by rea- 
son of the discussion with regard to 
horse-power, and the modification of 
the proposal originally put forth, and 
from the fact that the hulls and 
machinery were regarded separately, an 
offer was accepted from Sir William 
Armstrong, Mitchell and Qo. for one 
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ship at £18,500, and another from the 
Thames Iron Works Company for the 
other ship at £17,500, in excess of the 
proposals made by other firms for the 
same work. That is the way in which 
the money of the country is squandered. 
The further payments on account of the 
increased horse-power are put on page 
11 of the Report. The Report, after 
speaking of the first contract for en- 
gines, goes on to say, that six months 
after it was concluded 

‘Tenders were invited for engines of a fac- 
simile character with boilers, to produce the same 
power for the Nile and Trafalgar. The lowest 
offer was from Messrs. Harland and Wolff 
£78,234 for each ship, or equal to a reduction 
of £16,500 for the two sets of engines from the 
prices above stated.” 


The tender of Messrs. Harland and 
Wolff for these engines was not accepted, 
though in submitting a list of the firms 
to be invited to tender—amongst whom 
was this firm of Messrs. Harland and 
Wolff—the professional Advisers of the 
Admiralty remarked— 

‘*These are the principal engineering firms of 
the country, and comprise all to whom it would 
be, in our opinion, desirable to entrust the 
construction of such important machinery.” 
The tenders were one for £94,000 and 
one for £78,215—the former being from 
the same firm who, in August obtained, 
by negotiation, £112,000 for that which 
in the February following they offered to 
competition at £94,000. I cannot under- 
stand why the contract was not given to 
Messrs. Harland and Wolff, who were 
willing to do the work for £78,000 odd. 
Having read the paragraph bearing on 
this matter, I thought it necessary to 
put myself into communication with a 
gentleman perfectly well acquainted 
with the firm, and a number of other 
firms throughout the country; and I 
enquired of him whether, as a matter of 
fact, there was any good reason why 
Messrs. Harland and Wolff should not 
have the contract, and whether they 
were really capable of performing the 
work. His answer was short and em- 
phatic. ‘‘ Most unquestionably,” he 
said, ‘‘ they were perfectly qualified to 
do the work.”” Under these circum- 
stances, and looking at the matter from 
a public point of view, I cannot un- 
derstand why, when a contractor has 
tendered to do certain work for £78,000 
—a contractor who has done work for 
the Government, and who is recognized 
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as thoroughly qualified for such work— 
the contract should be given not to him 
but to another firm paid £94,000 to do 
it. So we see how payments in advance 
are made, even though they are not 
due; while in other cases, there is 
blameworthy delay in meeting claims 
which have fairly been put forward for 
work actually done; and so we see, 
also, that firms perfectly competent to 
do the work are passed over, and the 
tenders of other contractors are ac- 
cepted at a very unnecessary increase 
in the cost to the public. But, Sir, 
even when tenders are accepted, are 
contractors bound to the terms on which 
they tender? It would appear from 
paragraph 27 of this Report that they 
are not—or, at any rate, not always. 
The paragraph is this— 

“A serious discrepancy was shown by the 
evidence before us to exist in some cases be- 
tween the terms arranged with the contractor 
for engines and the conditions eventually em- 
bodied in the contract in regard to penalties 
and payments for extra indicated horse-power.”’ 


Well, Sir, this is the way in which the 
contract business of the Admiralty has 
been conducted in the past, and it is not 
a matter of wonder that the Committee 
report as they do in paragraph 39— 
“Tt is inexpedient that purchases amount- 
ing to something like £50,000 a-year should be 
negotiated by the Director of Contracts without 
superior authority.” 
I will not enter into the question of 
whether the Director of Contracts ought 
to be the sole purchaser on behalf of 
the Admiralty, though, I believe, the 
system has worked well in respect of the 
Army Services-—at any rate, so far as 
the Director of Army Contracts is con- 
cerned. I do not see why it should not 
work equally satisfactorily in the Naval 
Service. But, surely, when the Director 
of Contracts can purchase on his own 
authority to the extent of £50,000 
a-year, there ought to be some kind of 
check upon him—there ought to be 
some kind of higher officer who ought 
to be competent, at any rate, to look at 
the details of these contracts both before 
and after they have been entered into. 
I do not, for a moment, pretend to think 
that the system of contracts ought to be 
curtailed or diminished. It is equally 
true of the Navy, as it is true of the 
Army, that the Admiralty authorities 
are not able from their own Establish- 
ments to supply the needs of the Service 
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even in time of peace. The War Office 
Establishments cannot supply in times 
of peace more than 50 per cent. of the 
requirements, and the Navy authorities, 
I suppose, find it difficult to provide 
even so high a proportion. It is, there- 
fore, clear that the wants of these two 
great Services must be dependent to a 
large extent upon supplies by contract. 
And the more they are dependent 
on the contractors, I think, the better, 
because you cannot expect the contrac- 
tors, if the sudden ach of war 
should come upon them, to be prepared 
to furnish what is required for such low 
charges and on such reasonable terms 
as they would if the demands regularly 
made on them during the time of peace 
were such as to make it profitable for 
them to keep efficient and sufficient 
machinery. Therefore I am by no 
means desirous of seeing the system of 
contracts curtailed ; but I do say this, 
that there is evidence not only in this 
Report, but in the Reports of the Go- 
vernment itself, and in the Statement of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and in 
the Reports made bythe Comptroller and 
Auditor General to this House, with 
regard to proceedings in connection 
with contracts in the past—there is 
abundant evidence to show that the 
whole system of contracts under the 
Admiralty authorities does require a 
very complete overhauling. That has 
been recognized, but I submit that the 
Minute that is placed at the beginning of 
this Report, pe signed bythe noble Lord 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, is alto- 
gether short of the requirements of the 
case. What he says is— 


**Since 1885 new regulations have been 
adopted, and a series of reforms initiated in the 
Comptroller's Department, which will, I hope, 
go far towards attaining the objects the Com- 
mittee have in view, and for the accomplish- 
ment of which they have made numerous and 
practical suggestions.” 


That is all very well so far as it goes; 
but the House will probably wish to 
know how far it goes, and what does it 
mean? What are the regulations that 
have been adopted in order to prevent 
the blots and defects the Committee 
have pointed out, and how does the 
noble Lord the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty propose in the future to avoid these 
things which I have mentioned, and 
which certainly, in some cases, amount 
almost to a scandal ? 


Mr. O Doherty 
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Captain PRICE (Devonport): The 
discussion commenced by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Barrow-in-Furness (Mr. Caine) 
and continued by the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down (Mr. A. O’Connor) 
is one of very great importance, and if 
it had been iarceten at an earlier 
hour of the evening I should have felt 
justified in going at length intoit. I 
am quite aware, however, that the noble 
Lord has to take the first Votes to-night, 
therefore I will confine my remarks to a 
very few minutes. I should like, how- 
ever, to say that I entirely—or almost 
entirely—agree with the remarks that 
fell from the hon. Member for Barrow- 
in-Furness, leaving, of course, out of 
consideration some rather personal re- 
marks which fell from him, and which, I 
must say, I did not agree with. I en- 
dorse the opinions he expressed when he 
declared himself entirely opposed to the 
policy of leaving the giving of contracts 
to the Director of Contracts. I think it 
a most mischievous thing to overload 
these officials with such affairs. I quite 
agree with what has been said by Cap- 
tain Hotham in this matter; but does not 
this discussion raise a very important 
question in our minds for consideration ? 
Is it worth our while, or is it right, for 
us to go so largely into this system of 
contracts at all? Why is it that with 
our magnificent Dockyards, where we 
can produce everything required in the 
Navy, that we go so much into the open 
market and spend large sums of the 
-— money on these contracts? Sir, 

must protest, in the interests of eco- 
nomy, against the immense sums that 
are being squandered by the Govern- 
ment in this matter of. contracts. It 
seems to me in the highest degree un- 
business-like that, having spent enor- 
mous sums on our Naval Dockyards, 
and having spent millions of money in 
setting up plant with which to build our 
ships, we should not make proper use of 
that plant, but should go to private 
yards to get work done which could be 
equally well done in our Royal Dock- 
yards. I have only to turn to this Re- 
port of Contracts to find a useful illus- 
tration of what I am urging. We are 
told that in the case of certain iron-clad 
ships certain tenders were given. Well, 
one tender is, I think, £18,000 lower 
than the tender that was actually ac- 
cepted ; and are we to suppose that no 
profit is made by the contractors who 
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are sometimes told so. I go into a sho | 
sometimes to purchase an article. i? 
complain of the price; and the shop- | 
keeper tells me—‘‘ Oh, I can assure you 
we do not get any profit at all on this 
article; on the contrary, we are great 
losers by it.”” I would as soon believe a | 
statement of that kind on the part of a 
shopkeeper, as the statement that the 
contractors who build our ships do not 
make a profit out of the work. Such 
statements are all nonsense. Of course, 
a profit, and a large profit, is made by 
the contractor. I do not suppose the 
owners of the shipbuilding yards who 
are called on to build the ships on which 
we spend £500,000, would attempt to go 
into such an extensive business as that 
without getting a profit of something 
like 10 per cent. ell, if you take the 
profit we may suppose to be made by 
such tenderers as Messrs. Harland and 
Wolff, and add to that £10,000 or 
£18,000, which we are giving to Messrs. 
Armstrong, Mitchell, and Co., we have 
a sum of something like £60,000 which 
we are giving away for the manufacture 
of these ships over and above what we 
might have given if the ships had been 
built in the Royal Dockyards. But this 
is not the only reason why I say it is 
mischievous and a mistake to build these 
ships so extensively in private yards. 
At the commencement of this evening’s 
debate I remember an hon. Gentleman 
—I think the hon. Member for Cardiff 
(Sir Edward Reed)—rather surprised us 
by stating that all our designs for ships 
that were being obtained from private 
dockyards were made public property— 
that is to say, that the designs for our 
ships, which, we do all we can to keep 
secret, and to keep from falling into the 
hands of Foreign Powers, in the case of 
ships built in private dockyards are 
made perfectly public property. Anyone 
can buy them for almost anything he 
likes. That is a serious consideration, 
and it is a thing which cannot happen 
in the case of ships which are built in 
Public Dockyards. Now, in the state- 
ment which the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (Lord George Hamilton) has 
laid before us, he has told us the 
allowance which ought to be made for 
the depreciation of our stock in ships. 
I wish he had carried out the same 
principle as regards the value of our 
stores. I think it would be a very im- 
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portant thing, and a very excellent 
thing, if, in future, he was to 
give us some idea of the nature and 
value of our stock and stores in hand. 
We are told what is required to buy 
stores for the year; but we never have 
a valuation of all the stores in the 
Service—for instance, of the timber, 
metal, and so on. That item is a very 
large one; it is something like £500,000 
or £600,000. I see there is a very 
large decrease made this year in that 
item. I wonder why thatis. Is it because 
the stores were depleted last year? In 
another item we find a corresponding 
increase, so we never know exactly 
where we are. It has often been the 
case that Boards of Admiralty, finding 
that their shipbuilding israther running 
down, and wanting to get more money 
from the House of Commons to make 
up for the deficiency, deplete the stores, 
and the House of Commons knows 
nothing about it. It is sometimes the 
case that the noble Lord the First 
Lord of the Admiralty will come down 
and astonish the House by saying he 
has done more than his Predecessor in 
the way of increasing the Navy; but, at 
the same time, he hides from us the fact 
that the stores are depleted, and that if 
another Board of Admiralty came in 
they would have to spenda great deal 
of money in getting the stores up to the 
required amount, and that in conse- 
quence of having to do that they could 
not spend the necessary amount of money 
in building. I hope that in future 
the First Lord of the Admiralty will be 
able to give us some idea of what stock 
of stores we have in hand. Now, I 
should like to make a few remarks upon 
the personnel of the Navy ; it is quite as 
important as matériel. At the commence- 
ment of the evening, I asked the noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Admiralty 
what he intended to do as regards carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Committee concern- 
ing the pensions to the widows of our 
seamen. The Report of the Committee 
was sent in two years ago; but the re- 
commendations it contained have not 
been acted upon. My noble Friend ve 

courteously and kindly stated that if 

would come to him he would tell me the 
reason why the COommittee’s recom- 
mendation had yet not been carried out ; 
but this is not a matter which can wait. 
I think the noble Lord should have told 
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the House to-night, as I think I can tell 
them, what the reason is. I believe he 
will not deny the fact that the whole of 
the Board of Admiralty are unanimously 
of opinion that this recommendation 
should be carried out, but that they cannot 
get the small amount of money which is 
required from the Treasury. I believe 
that if the noble Lord were to ask the 
House of Commons to back him up in 
this matter—it is a small matter as far as 
the amount of money goes, but a very im- 
—_— matter to a great number of — 

eserving people—the House of - 
mons will have no difficulty in providing 
the money which is necessary for these 
pensions. One word in regard to our 
warrant officers. Many years ago, dur- 
ing the time of the Crimean War, it 
was thought a great shame and a hard- 
ship that our warrant officers, that our 
seamen were the only seamen in the 
world who were never able to get a com- 
mission, never able to rise to the rank of 
officers. That was felt to be a hardship, 
and an Order in Council was made that 
our seamen should be allowed, under 
circumstances of long servitude, or of 
bravery in action, or for other special 
services, to rise to the rank of officers. 
Now, will the House believe that from 
that time to this not one single seaman 
has ever been given the commission of 
an officer ?—they rise to the rank of war- 
rant officers, but beyond that they can- 
not go. The matter was fully discussed 
some years ago, and the then First Lord 
of the Admiralty—I am not sure it was 
not the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers)—thought he would get over 
the difficulty in this way. He said, well, 
we will give some warrant officers com- 
missions. Now, what are those com- 
missions? Instead of being called 
gunner or boatswain or carpenter, they 
are called chief gunner, chief boatswain, 
and chief carpenter, and they are asked 
to believe they are commissioned officers ; 
my may just as well tell a cabby that 

e is a coachman to Her Majesty the 
Queen. Well, that is the way the diffi- 
culty was got over. I think it is a great 
shame; and I submit to the House that 
it is a standing disgrace to this country 
that the Navy, which we always look 
upon as the finest profession in the 
world, is the only profession where a 
common man before the mast cannot in 
course of time, if he shows himself 
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worthy of it, secure the uniform of an 
officer. There are supposed to be 
difficulties in the way ; I do not see any 
difficulties at all. There are supposed 
to be social difficulties, but vated diffi- 
culties should not exist; the warrant 
officers do not ask to be lieutenants and 
put in rooms with other lieutenants on 
a ship. There is no occasion forit. There 
are hundreds of appointments in the 
Navy where they need not come in con- 
tact, if they do not like it, with the other 
executive officers of the Service. There 
is the whole Coastguard open to them. 
There are appointments to gun-boats 
and the torpedo service, and many other 
services which I need not mention, where 
these officers might be very usefully 
employed as lieutenants. Again, they 
argue if that cannot be conceded to them, 
why should they not, after they have 
served their time in the Service and 
come on retirement, receive the rank of 
lieutenant on retirement. That looks a 
small matter, but it is not. It is one of 
great importance to them and to their 
families. These are the only few re- 
marks I shall make with regard to the 
personnel of the Navy. The noble Lord 
would do well to take this matter into 
consideration. If the noble Lord would 
do something towards offering commis- 
sions to our seamen, and also in helping 
our men to make provision for their 
widows, he would do a great deal more 
to perpetuate the Queen’s Jubilee than 
is to be done in spending large amounts 
of money on statues and the Tike. 

Mr. HOOPER (Cork, 8.E.): At this 
late hour (1.10) I will not trespass very 
long upon the attention of the House. 
But what I wish to bring before the 
House is, in the words of the Motion, 
which I regret the Forms of the House 
will not permit me to move, that the 
Government should take more energetic 
steps to bring to completion the works 
at enlbowline Dockyard in Cork Har- 
bour, in order that the large expendi- 
ture already incurred there may at the 
earliest possible date bear useful results 
to the Navy and the Public Service. In 
order that I may correctly place before 
the House the usefulness of this work, I 
have to refer to the early history of the 
undertaking. It was preceded by a very 
long agitation, beginning, I believe, at 
the time of the Union, for the construc- 
tion of this dock was one of the bribes 
held out to the Irish people to consent 
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to the Union ofthe two countries. But 
I shall begin with the year’ 1864, at 
which time a Committee was appointed, 
on the Motion, I think, of a predecessor 
of mine in this House, Mr. John 
Francis Maguire. That Committee was 
asked, on public grounds, and also on 
the ground that a fair share of the Im- 

erial taxation should be expended in 
reland, to recommend the construction 
of a dock in Cork Harbour. I mention 
that fact lest the hon. Gentlemen who 
sit on the other side of the House should 
imagine my moving in this matter is 
entirely or mainly the result of any de- 
sire to obtain Imperial expenditure in 
my locality. A mass of evidence was 
produced before the House ; and among 
others who gave evidence in favour of 
this project was the Duke of Somerset 
who has been already mentioned by— 
various speakers as closely allied with 
the Administration—Captain Godfrey 
Green, Oaptain Stuart, and Rear Admi- 
ral Mill. Rear Admiral Mill stated 
that— 

“Probably in time of war you would have 

ships disabled which might make for Cork, and 
it would be as well to have a dock there to meet 
cases of emergency, more especially at the pre- 
sent time.” 
And then he gives his reason, to which I 
especially ask the attention of what I 
may call the non-professional Members 
of the House— 

“In consequence,” he says, “ of the introduc- 
tion of machinery there are many little derange- 
ments which take place, so that ships require 
to be docked much oftener than they used to be 
formerly.’ 

The Committee also received evidence 
from Mr. Maguire, and he said that he 
had heard several naval men give their 
strong opinions in favour of the estab- 
lishment of this dockyard. Sir George 
Sartorius stated before him the necessity 
of having a naval dockyard at Cork 
Harbour. Sir George Sartorius was of 
opinion that there should be a naval 
dockyard and arsenal on the West 
Coast of Ireland, because it was very 
unwise to have the defences of the coun- 
try intrusted entirely to the Dockyards 
in England. The Committee in their 
inquiry felt the full force of the advan- 
tage to the Fleet of a first-class dock at 
Cork, and they advised the immediate 
construction of a first-class dock in some 
convenient spot in the Harbour, and 
also, if practicable, the deepening of the 
existing docks for occasional naval re- 
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quirements. The Admiralty at that time 
acted on the Report, and they proposed 
to spend a sum of £150,000 in the con- 
struction of a dock in the course of six 
years. Well, Sir, for some reason or 
other that sum of £150,000 has been 
raised to something like £700,000 or 
£800,000. That large expenditure may 
seem to make the House a bit weary of 
this undertaking ; but it is no detriment 
to my argument at present so far as 
there is practical result. This large sum 
is practically thrown into the sea, and 
therefore it behoves Parliament to see 
whether by some vigorous effort the 
dock cannot be turned to some useful 
account. But the work has been in 
abeyance for some time, owing, asit has 
been said, to the unfortunate circum- 
stance that the Government cannot get 
a sufficient number of convicts for the 
work. Undoubtedly the proximity of 
convict labour at Spike Island was an 
inducement to enter into this enterprize ; 
and while the convict establishment 
existed there and while convict labour, 
which cost the Government so little, was 
to be had, there might be some cause 
for dragging this work slowly along. 
But that state of things no longer exists, 
the convict establishment has been re- 
moved to Galway during the last two or 
two-and-a-half years; and now whatever 
money is to be spent—that is, if this 
dock is to be finished at all—and surely 
it ought to be finished when £700,000 
or £800,000 has already been spent 
upon it—it will have to be completes | by 
aid labour. I have quoted the reasons 
or which the dock was originally en- 
tered upon ; and I ask any hon. Member 
of the , ot who is acquainted with 
the progress of affairs since that time 
to say whether those reasons have now 
less or more effect than they had at that 
time. I think it will be admitted that 
the reasons have greater effect now, for 
with the increased power of projectiles 
the chances are far greater that vessels 
in Her Majesty’s Navy will require 
more docking, and will require to have 
more docks in which they can find refuge. 
I also call attention to the fact that the 
length of transport vessels has greatly 
increased since that time. The right hon. 
Gentleman was shocked to find that he 
could not take one of Her Majesty’s 
ships into Malta; but what would happen 
if one of these splendid cruisers were to 
get damaged? If the arrangements at 
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Cork were complete, you would have a| House for the great courtesy they have 


dock that you could take her to; and Ij 


may mention that Cork would be an ex- 
cellent place from which to send troops. 
If one of the ships is disabled, how are 
you going to deal with her; is she to be 
brought to London for repair and then 
taken back again? I believe the whole 
history of naval administration shows 
that you use enormous sums of money 
which you might save if you had kept 
your Dockyards in an efficient state. In 
the time of the Crimean War I think 
there was something like the worth of 
£1,000,000 in the work done in private 
dockyards, because the Government 
Dockyards were overworked, and if such 
a time were to come again, I say it would 
be of the greatest consequence to the 
country to have the dock at Cork in a 
working state. If Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are wise they will take this work 
seriously in hand, and that soon, and for 
this reason among others, that I see, with 
the greatest regret, that the shipping 
industry of Cork Harbour has been de- 
clining for years past, and that the trade 
is almost threatened with extinction. 
There are still some first-rate workmen 
left there, and the sooner they are saved 
from extinction the better. Apart alto- 

ether from that, I suppose that Her 

ajesty’s Government are not altogether 
free from the apprehension of war at no 
distant period. France is not at the 
moment on the very best terms with 
England; on the contrary, she is the 
close ally of Russia, and perhaps the 
alliance which exists may be more 
friendly hereafter at a time when the 
Irish Coasts might not be free from 
attack. Under these circumstances, I 
say it would be well for the Government 
to have a harbour at Cork with all the 
appliances necessary for docking ships. 
It is a very capacious Harbour; there 
are splendid forts there mounted with 
the best artillery, and altogether it is 
the best position in which Her Majesty’s 
ships can be placed. I willnow remark 
that after all the money spent in the 
last 27 years, a new stage has been 
reached, and we are told that 80 men 
per week are to be discharged in June 
next. I ask the noble Lord whether it 
is his intention to allow the £700,000 or 
£800,000 which has been spent to lie 
waste, and whether he will not give 
these men some other work, which he 
can do very easily ? Finally, I thank the 


Ur. Hooper 





shown during the time occupied by these 
remarks ; pa I ask the Government to 
consider carefully whether some new 
departure should not be taken to make 
this large sum of money immediately 
productive, and to provide, as soon as 
possible, on that part of the Coast a 
ge in which Her Majesty’s ships can 

e constructed and repaired alike in 
time of peace and war. 

Mr. PEARCE (Lanark, Govan): The 
speech of the hon. Member for Barrow- 
in-Furness (Mr. Caine) seems to me to 
have had two points. In the first place, 
he vindicated a very pernicious system 
of contracting which had been going on 
for some years, especially during the 
term he was connected with the Ad- 
miralty ; and, in the second place, he 
made a personal attack upon me, because 
I consented to act on the Committee 
of Contracts. He calls me a “ disap- 
pointed tenderer.” Iam nota “ disap- 
pointed tenderer,” because years ago I 
discovered that the partiality existing 
amongst the professional advisers of the 
Admiralty was of such a character that 
it was not to be expected that I should 
get a contract under any circumstances 
whatever. I have tendered because I 
wished to remain on what is known as 
the Admiralty List; if I were not on 
that List I should be precluded from 
tendering in foreign countries. That 
is the sole reason why I was on the List 
—it was not because I had an idea of 
getting contracts. The hon. Member 
has also referred to me as cross-examin- 
ing a professional officer. I simply 
asked that officer eight questions, and I 
ask the hon. Member if, out of those 
questions, he can point to one which 
was indiscreet? Hecannotdoso. As 
a professional man, I was supposed to 
ask questions of a technical character. 
I was solicited to act on the Committee, 
and it was pointed out to me that my pro- 
fessional knowledge would be of great 
service to the Admiralty. I think, ina 
case of this kind, the hon. Member 
should not make a personal attack on 
any Member of this House for doing 
what he considered to be for the public 
good. Now, I may state that I was not 

rompted, nor was any Member of the 
mmittee prompted, to inquire into 
the question of the Sanspareil and 
Renown, on account of the firm to 
which I belonged having tendered for 
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them. But the Committee were in-| conclude that the hon. Member for 


duced to inquire into the matter from 
the fact that the engines were given to 
a firm which has at the present time has 
100,000 horse-power under construction. 
If the hon. Member turns to the Ap- 
pendix of the Estimates, he will find 
that this firm has received orders for 
the engines for the Trafalgar, Anson, 
Howe, Rodney, Collingwood, Mersey, 
Severn, Renown, and Sanspareil. These 
represent 100,000 horse-power, and, 
roughly speaking, £1,000,000 sterling ; 
it represents an amount of work greater 
than all the engineers in the country 
have in hand for the Government; 
and, that being so, we concluded 
that something was going on which 
it was desirable to find out. The hon. 
Member endeavoured to show that 
these two ships were obtained at a 
cheaper price by deducting the penalty 
which he said might be deducted if the 
engineers did not give the horse-power 
they had contracted for. But, as a 
matter of fact, in this contract there is 
no penalty at all. If the hon. Gentle- 
man had read the evidence a little more 
carefully, he would not, I think, have 
made the rash statement which he did 
make, or have spoken about the sup- 
pression of the truth. Here is a sup- 
pression which he made in giving his 
version of the case to the House. With 
regard to the Belfast firm which offered 
to do the engines of the Mik and 
Trafalgar at a cost of £34,000 less 
than the Government are now paying, 
there was no reason that we could dis- 
cover why they should not have had the 
contract. We were told that they were 
thoroughly competent to have the con- 
tract, and, when we asked why the Ad- 
miralty had invited the firm to tender, 
we were told that at the time there was 
great talk about justice to Ireland. 
There has been a great deal said about 
giving the Director of Contracts a great 
amount of power. When the Director 
of Contracts came before us we asked 
him whether he had anything to do 
with the contracts on these ships, and 
he said he had had nothing whatever to 
do with them. Well, Sir, when we 
found that this pernicious system was 

ing on, which has been backed up by 
the hon. Member for Barrow-in-Furness, 
we considered that it would be desirable 
to have aman of commercial mind to 
elucidate the system of contracts. I 





Barrow-in-Furness was formerly in- 
stalled at the Admiralty on account of 
his commercial knowledge. I believe 
that the firm with which he was con- 
nected contracted with the Government 
for certain materials. [Mr. Oates: 
Never.] Then I beg the hon. Mem- 
ber’s pardon ; I have been misinformed. 
But he has been in the habit of making 
contracts with large firms—my own 
firm, for instance—and I should have 
thought that he was a man of commer- 
cial mind. I have nothing further to 
add than this—that my opinion with 
respect to the system of contracting is 
embodied in the Report of the Com- 
mittee. 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorcz Hamitron) (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): At this hour (1.40 a.m.), 
and at the close of a not unsatisfactory 
discussion on naval matters, I feel it is 
not necessary for me to inflict a speech 
on the House; but as a number of ques- 
tions have been put to me relating to 
several matters which are not referred 
to in the Memorandum, it is, perhaps, 
desirable that I should say a few words 
in reply. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for East Cork (Mr. Hooper) raised a 
question as to Haulbowline Dock, and 
seemed to be under the impression that 
there was an intention on the part of 
the Admiralty to postpone the operation 
of those works. I have not had the 
advantage of meeting the hon. Gentle- 
man in connection with the subject. 
When I was over in Ireland I received 
a deputation of local gentlemen in re- 
gard to it, and I stated to the gentleman 
heading that deputation the course we 
intended to pursue. I told him that the 
amount of money we should spend in the 
succeeding year would be as much as 
we had spent the year before; but I 
added that, inasmuch as we should be 
completing a portion of the work, it 
would be necessary to discharge some of 
the workmen from time to time. In 
June next these discharges will have 
to commence; and, in arranging e 
time, we have been guided by a desire 
to get rid of the men at a period of 
the year when it will be the easiest for 
them to get other employment. It 
must always be remembered that we 
shall only be getting rid of the men be- 
cause the work on which they have 
been engaged is being completed. As 
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to the dock, I hope it will be ready to 
receive vessels in the course of the year, 
and that it will be found as valuable 
for naval and commercial purposes as 
the hon. Member anticipates. There 
has been some discussion with reference 
to the Report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the system of 
making contracts at the Admiralty. I 
regret very much that the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness (Mr. Caine) introduced a personal 
element into that discussion, and I can 
assure the House that it is not my in- 
tention to imitate his example. What 
I would say on the subject is that, when 
last year it was suggested that a Com- 
mittee should sit and investigate the 
uestion of the making of contracts at 
the Admiralty—a suggestion which ori- 
ginated with an Admiralty Depart- 
mental Committee—I asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty to undertake the 
task to preside over the inquiry, and as- 
sociate with himself, in the duties of 
investigation, three Members of Parlia- 
ment in addition to other Admiralty 
officers. We were very anxious to have 
as a Member of that Committee some 
gentleman of commercial experience, 
who had a knowledge of that particular 
class of naval stores that the Admiralty 
were in the habit of contracting for. 
The proposition was made to the Mem- 
ber for the Govan Division of Lanark- 
shire (Mr. Pearce) that he should serve 
on the Committee, and he assented. I 
believed, at that time, as did the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, who had the 
management of the inquiry, that the 
question of contracts for engines and 
hulls only would not be investigated ; 
but the old Chief Constructor of the 
Navy, Sir N. Barnaby, came up to give 
evidence as to the last contracts that had 
been made in reference to certain ves- 
sels and engines. In the course of his 
examination, Sir N. Barnaby stated the 
principle on which he had recommended 
certain tenders; and it became apparent 
to the Committee, as I say, that some 
error had been made. I have not had 
time to read all the evidence; but I 
have no doubt that a mistake was made 
by an Admiralty official, and I base my 
assertion on the fact that, in last year’s 
Estimates, it will be found that engines 
were contracted for for the Vile and 
Trafalgar, both of which are larger and 
heavier vessels than the Saneparet/ and 
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Renown, at a price lower by £10,000 
and £12,000 than that paid for the last- 
mentioned vessels. It is clear, therefore, 
that the contracts made in the first case 
were much more beneficial to the con- 
tractor than those made in the second. 
So far as I can make out, the mistake 
arose from the Admiralty officials know- 
ing that a certain penalty was attached 
to every horse-power falling short of the 
required power. They assumed that that 
penalty was the price, and deducted that 
sum from the total amount of the tender, 
by which process they brought the tenders 
for the greater horse-power to a figure ap- 

arently lower than those for the higher. 

hose who read the evidence will see 
that one of the late chief officials admitted 
that he had made an error and an over- 
sight. These contracts were completed 
under circumstances of at hurry, 
which is a fact which should not be lost 
sight of. It was in the year 1885, when 
it was considered not unlikely that we 
might be forced into collision witha great 
European Power. When the Report was 
amos and put on the Table of the 

ouse, a short Minute accompanied it, 
pes out that the officials who now 

old the position of Controller of the 
Navy and Chief Constructor were not 
those who were in Office at the time 
the contracts were made, and I pointed 
out that I believed that certain arrange- 
ments had since been made which went 
in the direction of meeting certain of the 
suggestions made by the Committee; 
but, at the same time, I can undertake 
on behalf of the Admiralty, that we will 
do our best to give effect to the purport 
of the suggestions made by the Commit- 
tee. There may, however, be some con- 
troversy as to the advisability of trans- 
ferring the making of contracts from 
the official upon whom the duty now 
rests. There is a reference to the matter 
in the Blue Book published two days 
ago, and the Report speaks of those re- 
commendations. I believe we shall be 
able to arrive at some satisfactory con- 
clusion which will prevent, in the future, 
any recurrence of what I believe to have 
been an error on the part of the technical 
officers of the Admiralty. The hon. and 

allant Gentleman the Member for 

evonport (Captain Price) asks me if 
we can give an estimate of what is the 
value of stores at the end of the year, 
and he pointed out that there is a de- 
crease in the amount of timber. I would 
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say, in reply, that this decrease has been 
deliberately made, as we find we have 
enough timber on hand to last us three 
years. The House must bear in mind 
that in regard to this question of naval 
stores the circumstances of the country 
have greatly changed in recent years. 
The great storehouses in our Dockyards 
were established and set up ata time 
when the productive power of the coun- 
try was comparatively small, and when 
railroads were not in existence. In 
those days it was necessary to accumu- 
late large quantities of stores for cases 
of emergency; but nowadays, should an 
emergency arise, we should find no diffi- 
culty in procuring large supplies of 
stores such as the hon. and gallant 
Member refers to at very short notice. 
I have no doubt, thanks to the agencies 
of electricity and steam, that now, on the 
shortest notice, large quantities of stores 
would be obtained from outside, and 
laid alongside the ships more quickly 
than they could be taken from our store- 
houses. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man put two other questions to me— 
one, concerning the proposal to provide 
pensions for widows; and the other, in 
reference to the promotion of warrant 
officers to be executive officers. I must 
point out that, in this matter, you have 
to deal with the question of half-pay, 
and that warrant officers under the sys- 
tem proposed would find it difficult to 
live; and I have also to point out that 
no warrant officer could assume the posi- 
tion referred to without undergoing a 
certain prescribed examination which is 
an examination that I do not suppose 
many warrant officers would be able to 
pass. With regard to the pension fund, 
the question is a difficult one. My hon. 
and gallant Friend is aware that strong 
opposition has come from the men 
themselves, so much so that a certain 
portion of the proposals with regard to 
pensions we inet been obliged to 
abandon. I have not been able to go 
thoroughly into the matter myself; but 
I think it will be necessary to substitute 
some other arrangement for that pro- 
posed by the Committee. Then, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Eastbourne Division (Admiral Field) 
drew attention to certain Orders in Coun- 
cil which, he said, have inflicted great 
injury and wrong upon naval officers 
who form part of the Board of Admi- 
ralty. Well, Sir, as was pointed out, 
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the first Order in Council was repealed 
15 years ago. 

Apmurrat FIELD: I know that; I 
stated it. Ido not want to be misunder- 
stood. It is well known that a now 
Patent of the Board of Admiralty re- 
scinds the previous one. The Order in 
Council of 1872, no doubt, rescinded the 
one of 1869; but the one of 1869 is the 
parent of the one of 1872. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) wished to put 
the Board of Admiralty into the position 
of the Treasury Board, and he stated so. 
He desired to make the Naval Lords 
subordinates and assistants. That Order 
was rescinded, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) substituted 
another Order in Council, which put the 
Naval Lords of the Admiralty into their 
old position, making them Colleagues of 
the Board. What I have endeavoured 
to do, since I have held my present posi- 
tion, has been to increase as much as I 
could the individual power of the Naval 
Lords, and make them, as far as pos- 
sible, responsible for their Departments, 
whilst, at the same time, giving them 
the opportunity of rendering themselves 
cognizant of the policy the Board as a 
body is pursuing. My noble and gal- 
lant Friend (Lord Charles Beresford) 
objected to attaching his name to the 
Estimates, because he had not had time 
to examine them. The desire is to make 
the Naval Lords share in the respon- 
sibility, and they accordingly feel it 
part of their duty to consider the Esti- 
mates, going carefully through them so 
that they may have no hesitation in 
attaching their signatures to them. 
Then, the question of naval education 
has been referred to. In two sentences, 
I will tell my hon. and gallant Friend 
who raised the point, how far we can 
agree with him, and how far we feel it 
impossible to agree with him. We are 
prepared to increase the age of entrance, 
and we have made arrangements for 
rendering examinations as general as 
possible. We have appointed a Council 
of Education to consider the whole sub- 
ject ; but we are not prepared to assent to 
the proposal of the Committee by which 
the age would be raised from 12} to 16 
years, nor are we peopered to assent to 
the system of unlimited open competi- 
tion. I am perfectly satistied that the 
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proposals of the Committee in this re- 
- eg are impracticable ; and I am afraid 
they have made a mistake in the matter 
by drawing an analogy between the 
system in force in the Army and that 
that exists in the Navy. The proposal 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman, if 
accepted, would have the effect of di- 
minishing the amount of competition. 
The hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir 
Edward Reed) pointed out that, as my 
Minute stated, certain of our iron-clads 
were much more deeply immersed than 
had been anticipated; and he went so 
far as to say that, in consequence of this 
defect, the vessels in question were use- 
less. I think he quoted a remark made 
by the hon. Member for Southampton 
last year, in which he expressed a very 
disparaging opinion as to the utility of 
the Jmpérieuse. Well, since the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Southamp- 
ton spoke, the IJmpérieuse has been 
thoroughly tested. The officer who 
went out in command of the vessel was 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s own 
flag captain on the North American 
Station, and he gave a most favourable 
account of the ship. The statement 
I myself made I gave after consulting 
the naval technical advisers—namely, 
that, notwithstanding the deep immersion 
of this and other large vessels, though 
there has been some miscalculation as to 
their draught, are amongst the most 
powerful iron-clads afloat. As to the 
observations of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Maclean)— 
who expressed some doubt as to whe- 
ther, hereafter, there was to be any 
statement on the Navy Estimates, and 
who is doubtful as to the operation of 
the proposed depreciation fund—I would 
point out to him that, on page 16, there 
is a statement in about half-a-dozen 
lines—a summary of the present con- 
dition of naval finance. We are spend- 
ing this year £1,000,000 of money more 
than we should spend in an ordinary 
year, to carry out the programme of 
Lord Northbrook ; but we are spending 
£138,000 less than we ought to do to 
make - the annual depreciation 
fund. If you deduct £138,000 from 
£1,000,000, you will have £860,000, 
the difference which is the margin upon 
which I think hereafter reduction or re- 
trenchment can be made. The depre- 
ciation fund will give an annual sum to 
be expended on new construction, which 
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will keep up the Fleet at the strength 
and efficiency it is estimated it should 
reach. [Mr. R. W. Durr: How about 
the coaling stations? |] There is an in- 
quiry still going on as to them. There 
is no doubt that the facilities which we 
have for coaling are deficient, but ex- 
periments are being made. A certain 
apparatus was set up, which I have no 
doubt the hon. Member is aware of, 
which has been found quite inoperative; 
and until we are convinced as to what is 
the best method of shipping coal, we do 
not propose to incur large expenditure 
on this matter. Still, it is a question 
which must be attended to. I hopeI 
have answered all the questions which 
have been put tome. It is satisfactory 
to find that the experiment of publish- 
ing a printed Statement has proved a 
success. This is shown by the fact that 
the discussion to-night has been much 
more germane to the subjects contained 
in the Estimates than previous dis- 
cussions. I hope the Speaker will now 
be allowed to tate the Chair, so that 
the 1st Vote may be taken. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: If we 
allow the Speaker to leave the Chair, 
and the first Vote to be taken, I trust the 
Government will permit the general dis- 
cussion to take place on the Victualling 
Vote in the same way as is done in con- 
nection with the Army. I have been 
anxious to make several observations; 
but I have not been willing to interpose 
during the discussion on the special 
subjects with regard to which Notices of 
Motion were put upon the Paper. It 
would have been very inconvenient if I 
had interposed to-night. ‘lherefore, I 
hope that if the Speaker leaves the 
Chair, there will be no objection to dis- 
cussing the question of general policy 
on the Victualling Vote. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Cer- 
tainly; there will be no objection. 

Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.) : I do not 
wish to intrude myself for very long be- 
fore the House. I have sat here very 
patiently, for eight hours, for the pur- 
pose of supporting the Resolution which 
was put on the Notice Paper relating to 
the Haulbowline Dock. I am as deeply 
interested in the question as if I were the 
Representative of Queenstown; but I 
do not wish at this late hour (2 o’clock), 
to do more than merely tell the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord Geo 
Hamilton) that the Irish Members do 
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not intend to put forward their claim in 
regard to this dock in any ad misericor- 
diam sense. We speak the unanimous 
opinion of the Irish Members, and we 
are determined to press this matter 
forward rather upon the basis that 
Queenstown Harbour is a most suitable 
site for a Royal Naval Dockyard, and 
that a Naval Dockyard is a necessity 
from our point of view; that we contri- 
bute upwards of £1,000,000 of the money 
spent on the Navy, and that some of 
that money onght to be returned to us 
in the way of expenditure in Ireland. 
Those are the two grounds upon which 
we make the claim that the original plan 
for the construction of docks at Haulbow- 
line shall be carried out. I sincerely 
hope that before it is within our power 
to refer to this subject again, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty will see his way 
to modify the declaration he has made 
—that the Admiralty cannot at present 
proceed with the work. I am persuaded 
that, turning the matter over in his 
mind, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
will see that the Irish people have a very 
strong claim on the ‘Admiralty for some 
portion of its expenditure. But it must 
not be supposed that we merely claim 
that this work shall be proceeded with 
in order that we can get back our money. 
We believe that money expended on a 
Royal Dockyard in Cork Harbour will 
be money wisely expended for the bene- 
fit of the Empire at large. 


Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,”’ put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
SuprLy—considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That 62,500 men and boys be employed for 
the Sea and Coast Guard Services for the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1888, in- 
cluding 12,900 Royal Marines.” 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): On this 
Vote I should like to say a word or two 
with regard to the use to which some of 
our gunboats and Marines have been 
put. At this early hour (2.5) I do not 
intend to say much; I only want to show 
how ridiculous it is to use gunboats and 
Marines as they have been used lately 
in the North of Scotland. The first time 
they were used there was about five 
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years ago. The Liberal Government 
sent a gunboat and a force of Marines 
to coerce half-a-dozen crofters who had 
allowed some stock to graze on certain 
hills where it was said they had no right 
to do so. The Marines could not arrest 
these unfortunate crofters; indeed, all 
the captain could do was to suggest to 
the men that they should go to Edin- 
burgh to be arrested. One-half of these 
so-called criminals—a Royal Naval Re- 
serve man and others—went to Edin- 
burgh, for the purpose of being arrested. 
I believe they had to wait a week be- 
fore any of them were arrested. The 
circumstances attending the second em- 
ployment of the Marines were prett 
similar to those on the first occasion. 
gunboat and Marines were sent to arrest 
a crofter. They arrested this crofter, 
kept him in prison for a week, and then 
turned him out without trying him. The 
man is now bringing an action in the 
Scotch Courts for damages. Now, our 
fishing districts have been the best nur- 
series for both Marines and blue-jackets. 
In the district visited by these Marines 
we have a large number of Naval Re- 
serve men; but if this course is perse- 
vered in, we shall lose the district as a 
recruiting ground. The men of the 
Highlands have a great contempt for 
the Commissioners of Supply in the 
county; but up to now they have had 
great respect for the Marines and blue- 
jackets. They will soon lose this respect, 
if the Marines are sent often on such 
errands as I have described. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): Perhaps it will be re- 
garded as an acceptable suggestion that 
we should now adjourn. I do not wish 
to make a Motion to that effect; but 
simply to suggest that the Committee 
may think it worth while to report Pro- 
gress. No one seems inclined to answer 
the remarks of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark). 
Perhaps, at the present moment, hon. 
Members are not possessed of facts to 
enable them to do so. [A laugh.| One 
of the hon. Gentleman’s countrymen 
thinks it worth while to laugh, but not 
worth while to answer his speech. I 
think it is not unbecoming in me to 
suggest that we have gone far enough 
to-night, so far as talk is concerned. 
[‘*Hear!”] Well, I do not think the 
night has been marked by any serious 
effort at progressive legislation ; but, so 
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far as talk has gone, we have a fair 
record from all sides of the House. 
Hon. and right hon. Gentlemen have 
talked to-night who have scarcely 
broken their ‘‘ duck” during the Session 
sofar. This is supposed to be a festive 
night for men who recognize the na- 
tionality I claim; but I do not pretend 
to say it has been a very festive 
matter for us to listen to the wearisome 
debate which has taken place to-night. 
Nothing practical has been done, or can 
be done, and therefore I suggest, most 
respectfully, that the Chairman should 
now report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave tositagain.” —( Mfr. Edward 
Harrington.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) Strand, 
Westminster): I must confess I never 
heard reasons less reasonable why we 
should report Progress. I hope the 
Committee will unanimously agree that 
we should proceed at once to the de- 
spatch of Business. 

Coronen NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
should like to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) what are 
his intentions? If he gets the first 
Votes for money and men under the 
regular Naval Estimates, will he stop 
there, and not take the Naval Supple- 
mentary Estimates, or ask for the Vote 
on Account of the Civil Service ? 

Mr. DEASY (Mayo, W.): I under- 
stand that this Vote will be the only one 
taken to-night, and, in that case, I do not 
think my hon. Friend (Mr. Edward 
Harrington) would do well to press his 
Motion to a Division. Iam quite sure 
he will accede to the general wish of 
Members of the House, and allow this 
Vote to be taken. 

CotoneL NOLAN: I should like to 
receive an answer from the Government 
before we proceed any further. If they 
get the Votes for money and men, will 
they agree to report Progress? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think the dis- 
cussion has been such that would warrant 
us in taking the Supplementary Esti- 
mates, and it certainly would be con- 
venient to the Committee that such a 
course should be adopted. We have 
been discussing the Naval Estimates the 
who!e night, and if the Committee desire 
to postpone the Vote on Account of Civil 
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Services, I shall not object; but, at the 
same time, I think it would be a great 
waste of public time to do so. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Cotonetn NOLAN: I should like to 
know from the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, if we give him the two 
regular Votes of these Naval Estimates, 
and the Supplementary Naval Estimate, 
he will not persevere with the Vote on 
Account ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: That 
is what I understood the First Lord of 
the Treasury to say. 

Cotonet NOLAN: He said, if it was 
the wish of the Committee. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I said distinctly 
that I should like to take the Votes for 
men and money, and the Supplementary 
Naval Estimates, and then, if it was the 
wish of the Committee to postpone the 
Vote on Account, I would postpone it 
until Monday; but I thought it would 
be a misfortune, looking at the pressure 
of Public Business. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF: In the event of 
the Vote on Account being postponed, 
will the right hon. Gentleman bring the 
regular Civil Service Estimates on on 
Monday ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will say to- 
morrow what I will do on Monday. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Ov., N.): I 
think we should save time if the First 
Lord of the Treasury would express his 
own opinion as to the postponement of 
the Vote on Account. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will not go on 
with it. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) £2,940,700, Wages, &c. to Sea- 
men and Marines. 

(3.) £277,000, Supplementary, Navy 
Services, 1886-7. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 

Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (FISHING 
BOATS) ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Baron Henry De Worms, Mr. Jackson, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell.) 


[BILL 168.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Baron Henry De Worms.) 
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Motion agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 10, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Fees payable on engage- 
ments and discharges). 


Mr. GROTRIAN (Hull, E.): This 
clause provides that the Board of Trade 
may prescribe the fees to be paid by the 
owners of fishing boats in connection 
with the engagement and discharge of 
crews; and it goes on to say that the 
superintendents, clerks, and servants 
may refuse to proceed with any such 
engagement or discharge unless the fees 
have first been paid, and that the fees so 
paid shall be carried to the credit of the 
Mercantile Marine Fund. I ask, what 
is the intention of the Government with 
regard to these fees? because, on the 
face of the clause, it would be compe- 
tent to the Board of Trade considerably 
to increase the fees payable under the 
Mercantile Marine Act of 1854. If the 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
would give a pledge that the fees to be 
levied under the clause will not exceed 
the fees chargeable under the Mercantile 
Marine Act of 1854, I should regard it 
as satisfactory. With regard to the Bill 
generally, there are one or two points 
on which I might have felt disposed to 
offer a few remarks; but, having regard 
to the fact that the Bill finds general 
acceptance on both sides of the House, 
I shall limit my observations to the 
question I have raised, and which my 
constituents regard as of considerable 
importance to them. I venture to hope 
that the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Board of Trade (Baron Henry De 
Worms) will give the pledge I have 
asked for, and afford facilities, by de- 
ferring the next stage, in order to carry 
out his intention. 

Tae SECRETARY to toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Baron Henry Dz Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): I can give 
the pledge which the hon. Gentleman 
asks for. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Power to hold inquiries in 
cases of loss of life from boats of fishing 
vessels). 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I rise to 
ask why this Bill is not to extend, as I 
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wish it to do, to Scotland? On what 
grounds is Scotland excluded ? 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Section (2).—(Dr. Clark.) 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: The 
hon. Member will be aware that a 
special Act was passed last year, dealing 
with the question of the Scotch Fishe- 
ries. It was quite understood in con- 
sequence that this Bill should not apply 
to Scotland, and when the hon. Member 
considers that I make that statement in 
accordance with the views of Scotch 
Members, I have no doubt he will not 
think it necessary to press his Amend- 
ment on the Committee. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 13 agreed to. 

Preamble agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read the third time upon Monday 
next. 


MOTIONS. 
a_i’ - 
ISLE OF MAN (CUSTOMS) BILL. 


Considered in Committee 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Law respecting the Customs 
Duties of the Isle of Man. 

Resolution reported :—Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Jackson and Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 199.] 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSURANCE. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee on Na- 
ticnal Provident Insurance do consist of Nine- 
teen Members. 

Ordered, That Mr. Hoyle and Captain Fel- 
lowes be added to the Committee.—(Sir Herbert 
Maxwell.) 

House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
’ Friday, 18th March, 1887. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustuic Biris—First Reading— 
County Courts (Ex ) * (48). 

Committee—Pharmacy Acts Amendment* (28). 

Third Reading—Incumbents of Benefices Loans 
Extension Act (1886) Amendment * (39), 
and passed, 
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IMPERIAL AND COLONIAL GOVERN- 
MENT—THE CONFERENCE IN LONDON. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY, in rising 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether he could assure 
the House that every endeavour would 
be made by Her Majesty’s Government 
to secure the presence, at the opening of 
the Colonial Conference in April next, 
of suitable local Representatives of every 
Crown Colony, in addition to those of 
the self-governing Colonies for whom 
provision had already been made, so 
that the whole of Her Majesty’s Colonial 
Empire might be represented on this 
important occasion? said, he had found 
that some great misapprehension had 
arisen with regard to the supposed action 
of Her Majesty’s Government in not 
summoning the Representatives of the 
Crown Oolonies to the forthcoming 
important Conference at the Colonial 
Office. He was himself convinced that 
there was some mistake; but the ques- 
tion was an important one, which 
strongly affected the feelings and senti- 
ments of the Colonies, whom we desired 
to treat with the greatest consideration. 
He was sure no one desired to treat the 
Colonies with greater respect than his 
noble Friend the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies (the Earl of Onslow), whose 
long association with the Colonies and 
his known sentiments fully bore that 
out. This Conference would mark a 
new departure of the greatest importance 
in regard to the Colonies. It was 
possible that the Colonial Office even 
now hardly appreciated the very grave 
importance of the step they had taken 
in summoning the Colonies to confer 
with us as to matters affecting the 
Empire. Perhaps those outside the 
Colonial Office saw more clearly than 
those within it the gravity of the matters 
involved. In the first place, the object 
of the Conference was to confer as 
to the mutual business arrangements 
between the Colonies and the Mother 
Country, as to our mutual defence in 
case of war, and it also applied to facili- 
ties for inter-communication by post and 
otherwise, and he imagined it would 
touch upon Colonization. The Con- 


ference ought to tend, and ought to be 
so conducted as to tend, to the unity of 
the Empire and the mutual relations of 
every part of it. The sight of the 
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Colonies meeting in Council with our- 
selves would help to raise the question 
out of the position of a merely local one, 
and he ventured to say that it was 
needed to get rid of the local feeling 
which existed in many of our Colonies, 
He had been told t in one of our 
leading Colonies at the present moment 
there was not an elementary school in 
which the history of England was 
taught; the only history taught was the 
short and purely local history of that 
Colony itself. He would ask their 
Lordships to remember what our Crown 
Colonies were, which apparently had 
not been represented in the list of 
Colonies invited. to the Conference. 
Amongst the Crown Colonies that had 
hitherto not been represented or sum- 
moned to this Conference were the West 
Indies—Jamaica, Honduras, Barbadoes, 
Trinidad, Bahamas, Bermuda — the 
West African Settlements, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Cyprus, Ceylon, Eastern Mauri- 
tius, the Straits Settlements, Borneo, 
and Fiji. The safety of the Empire 
depended on the safety of those Colonies 
whose names he had gone over. Any- 
body who carefully considered the 
matter would feel doubtful whether our 
more important Colonies could be main- 
tained but for the existence of those 
precious little spots on the ocean. In 
case of war it would be everything to 
us to have the warm sympathy of the 
inhabitants of those Crown Colonies. 
He was in great hopes that his noble 
Friend would be able to assure the 
House that Representatives would be 
invited to come from every one of the 
Crown Colonies. It was possibly too 
late now to issue invitations to the first 
sitting of the Conference ; but he would 
suggest that there might be two sessions, 
to the second of which the leading men 
of the Crown Colonies might be invited. 
He hoped they would this year see the 
Representatives of all the Golonies join- 
ing in the Jubilee Thanksgiving Service. 
In conclusion, he hoped no question of 
expense would be allowed to stand in 
the way of having the very best Repre- 
sentatives from all these various Colonies. 
He was sure their Lordships would be 
the very last people to grudge the ex- 
penditure necessary to secure so great a 
result. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror roe COLONIES (The Earl 
of Onstow), in reply, said, he was very 
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glad to have an opportunity of removing 
what the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Harrowby) had accurately described as 
a certain amount of misapprehension 
which appeared to have arisen in the pub- 
lic mind not only with regard to the Re- 
presentatives of the Crown Colonies at 
the coming Conference; but also as to 
the value and importance which Her 
Majesty’s Government attached to the 
meeting of that Conference generally. 
He believed he spoke the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, as well as of 
noble Lords in that House, when he said 
that there was probably no event in the 
forthcoming Jubilee year which would 
be of such interest and importance as 
this great meeting of distinguished men 
from all parts of Her Majesty’s Empire. 
The increasing interest which was felt 
with regard to our Oolonies in this 
country, and also the increasing de- 
sire on the part of the Colonies for 
closer communion with the Mother 
Country, were among the most signifi- 
cant features of the times, and he was 
quite certain Her Majesty’s Government 
were desirous and eager to accord a 
hearty welcome to the Representatives 
whom they had summoned from distant 
shores and all parts of the world to meet 
in the capital of the Empire for the pur- 
pose of conferring together on Imperial 
questions. Since the Question of the 
noble Lord had been placed on the 
Paper, a Notice had appeared in the 
Press that the Colonies not possessing 
Representative Governments would not 
be officially represented in the Confer- 
ence. That was to say, a communica- 
tion had been made by the late Secre- 
tary for the Colonies to the Governors of 
the Crown Colonies, in the course of 
which he made the following state- 
ment :— 

‘In the case of any Crown Colony which may 
not send a special Representative, I shall take 
care that other provision is made for securing 
such representation. If, however, you are in a 
position to furnish me with the name of any 
high officer or leading public man connected 
with the Colony who is likely to be in London 
during the Spring of next year, I should be glad 
to arrange for his presence at the Conference, at 
which matters specially affecting your Colony 
are likely to come up for discussion.” 


After the first meeting of the Conference 
he apprehended that there would not be 
a very reg number of subjects which 
would fall under that latter category, 
but at the same time the noble Earl 
VOL. COCXIT. [rurep series. } 
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might rest assured that if there were 
such subjects there were Representatives 
in this country for most, if not all, the 
Crown Colonies, who would be invited 
by Her Majesty’s Government. He 
might inform the noble Earl that Her 
Majesty’s Government had made in- 
quiries as to which of the distinguished 
persons from the Crown Colonies were 
now in England or could arrive in time 
for the opening of the Conference, and 
the result of those inquiries had been to 
show that there would be a Representa- 
tive from very nearly every Crown 
Colony, who would be invited to attend 
at the opening meeting. It would then 
be seen that Her Majesty’s Government 
had endeavoured to carry out the pro- 
position contained in the Question of the 
noble Earl. He might add beyond that, 
that where there was more than one such 
distinguished person in this country, pre- 
ference would be given to Members of 
local Legislatures, in order that they 
might hear the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government and explain such unofficial 
views as were taken on the subject in 
the Crown Colonies. 


Telegrams. 


House adjourned at quarter before Five 
o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 18th March, 1887. 


MINUTES. ]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [March 17] reported. 

Pusuic Bitts— Ordered —First Reading—Water- 
works Valuation and Rating (Scotland) * 
[203]. 

First Reading—Justices’ Jurisdiction * [201] ; 
Army (Annual) * [202]. 

ProvistonaL Orver Brtt—First Reading —Local 
— (Ireland) (Carrick - on - Suir) * 
[200]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—=— 


POST OFFICE — TELEGRAMS — REGIS- 
TERED ADDRESSES. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 
Postmaster General, If he would allow 
telegrams to be sent without insisting 
on @ multiple address when telegrams 
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are within the same district or town, 
thus— 
‘* Broker,’’ London, 
to “ Foundry,” London, 


might be rendered— 


” 
to ye Found?y,” London ? 


Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Ratxes) (Cambridge University): I am 
not quite sure whether the hon. Mem- 
ber refers to telegrams sent from one 
registered address to another. If so, I 
may state that there is no necessity for the 
sender of such a telegram to give either 
his name or address. If, however, the 
Question relates to telegrams with mul- 
tiple addresses, it would be very incon- 
venient to make the concession sug- 
gested. To prevent misunderstanding 
in dealing with such telegrams, it is 
necessary that the name of the place of 
destination should be telegraphed with 
each address. An important considera- 
tion in the matter is that the Depart- 
ment has registered, as part of abbre- 
viated addresses, a large number of 
double names; and much confusion 
would result from any change of prac- 
tice likely to render less apparent the 
distinction between telegrams for such 
double registered names and telegrams 
intended for a multiple address. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 

MONITORS IN NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland have 
determined not to appoint any more 
monitors, on the plea that the country 
is overstocked with teachers ; and, if so, 
what compensation they intend to offer 
to the monitors who may lose appoint- 
ment as assistant teachers; whether the 
Government will consider the desirability 
of prolonging the apprenticeship, at an 
increased salary, of the present staff of 
monitors who may be unable to obtain 
the promise of a school, and would thus 
be debarred from entering the Training 
College ; and, whether in the large con- 
vent schools paid by Capitation Grant, 
one out of every two of the out-going 
monitors may be retained as assistant 
teacher, and allowed the usual salary 
by the Board ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrouvr) (Manchester, E.): The 


Mr. Blane 
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Commissioners of National Education 
inform me that they have merely sus- 
pended the appointment of new moni- 
tors until next July, owing to excess in 
the number over the requirements of 
the service. No question of compensa- 
tion arises. The Coemdiahented © not 
consider it expedient to prolong the 
period of monitorship. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—POLICE 
AT TOBERMORE, S. DERRY. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) (for 
Mr. T. M. Hzaty) (Longford, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Why no police are 
stationed in Tobermore, South Derry ; 
is it the fact that Nationalists passing 
through the village are exposed at night 
to constant apprehensions of violence, 
that in other villages of the constituency 
the population and number of police are 
as follows :— 


Magherafelt, pop. 1,514, eleven police 


Moneymore, ,, 588, six ‘“ 
Castledawson, ,, 160, five - 
Ballyronon, _,, 100, five ¥ 
Gulladuff, - 50, five in 


while Tobermore, with over 400 inhabi- 
tants, has no police; and, if protection 
in future will be afforded to travellers 
through that village ? 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, S.) said, 
before the Question was answered, he 
would ask if the inhabitants of Tober- 
more did not bear the highest character 
as people of orderly conduct; and if it 
were not quite unnecessary for the police 
to be stationed there ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): In an- 
swer to the Question on the Paper, I 
am informed that the statistical portions 
are correct. No single instance is known 
to the District Inspector of any violence 
having been offered to the Nationalists 
of Tobermore. The locality is a parti- 
cularly peaceable one, and adequate 

lice protection is afforded by patrols 
Son the neighbouring stations. ~—_ 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lea) will take 
that as a complete answer to his Ques- 
tion. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—IM- 
PRISONMENT OF WILLIAM CASSELS. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, ether it is 
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the case that William Cassels, sentenced 
on the 5th instant by the Sheriff Sub- 
stitute at Portree to three weeks’ im- 
prisonment from his committal on De- 
cember 23, had been kept in prison 
awaiting trial 10 weeks from that date, 
or seven weeks beyond the term of his 
actual sentence ; and, if he will explain 
why a prisoner ultimately tried sum- 
marily before a Court whose powers of | 
imprisonment are limited to two months, 
was detained in prison 10 weeks await- 
ing trial? 

Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews Universities): I have made 
inquiry into this case. During last 
winter the time of the Procurator Fiscal 
of Skye was much occupied in conse- 
quence of important criminal investiga- 
tions and trials, some of which latter 
took place in Edinburgh. But, while 
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CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE RIOTS AT BELFAST—CHARGES 
OF JUDGE O’BRIEN TO THE GRAND 
JURIES. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) (for 
Mr. T. M. Heaty) (Longford, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Would he have any 
objection to lay upon the Table a copy 
of Judge O’Brien’s Charge to the Antrim 
Grand Jury after the late Belfast riots, 
and also his Charge to the Kerry Grand 
Jury last week ; and, could he state the 
number of persons killed and wounded 
during the Belfast riots, and the number 
killed or wounded by outrage in Kerry 
or Limerick, from the Summer Assizes 
of 1886 to the Spring Assizes of 1887? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
Addresses of the Judges are, I have no 
doubt, published with substantial ac- 


this, to some extent, explains the delay | 
in Cassels’ case, it does not, in my opin-| curacy in the Press. The Government 
ion, excuse it altogether, as I am satis- | have no special information on the sub- 
fied that there was no sufficient cause | ject, and I do not see what advantage 
for so long a detention in prison before | would be gained by laying the news- 
trial, and my decision that this was so | paper extracts on the Table. I am in- 
will be conveyed to the Procurator| formed that the number of persons 
Fiseal. I ought to add that, although | known to have been killed during the 
the offender was tried in the Summary | Belfast riots last year is 30, including 





Court, this was not the original inten- 
tion, as Cassels was ordered by my De- 
pute to be tried by a jury; and the 
order was only cancelled in consequence 
of the long and improper delay in pre- 
paring the case, Crown Counsel thinking 
it better to order trial at once in a Sum- 
mary Court, rather than detain the ac- 
cused over the additional time of notice 
required in jury cases. 


JURORS (IRELAND)—RETURN. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) (for 
Mr. T. M. Heaty) (Longford, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Would he have any 
objection to grant a Return showing 
the number of jurors in each county and 
county of a city having separate Assizes 
in Ireland for the present year, and 
the number of Parliamentary electors | 
also ? | 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. | 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have | 
no objection to such a Return being laid 
on the Table as soon as it can be pre- 
pared, if the hon. and learned Member , 
wishes to move for it. 

| 





the Head Constable and soldier who 
lost their lives. There is no record of 
the wounded. The police have informa- 
tion of eight persons killed and seven 
wounded by outrage in Kerry and 
Limerick since the Summer Assizes. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—BUILDING 
OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS — THE 
CONSULTING ARCHITECT. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, with 
reference to the Circular recently issued 
by the Education Department— 


“ Education Department, Whitehall, 
London, S.W. 

‘*Experience has shown that efficiency and 
economy in school-building have been = 
promoted by means of suggestions made by the 
consulting architect of this Department, and by 
conferences between him and the architects of 
school boards and voluntary managers. 

‘“ As the making of such suggestions and the 
holding of such conferences are beyond what 
can be officially required from the consulting 
architect, and occupy a very considerable por- 
tion of his private time, your attention is di- 
rected to the following regulations :— 
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“1, The duty of the consulting architect is to 
advise the Department and to point out which 
of the building rules have been violated ; and 
he is prohibited from himself undertaking the 
erection of elementary schools. 

‘2. In cases where school boards, managersor 
their architects require professional information 
or suggestions from the architect to the Depart- 
ment, as to the best mode of making the plan 
conform to such rules, he shall be entitled to 
charge fees on the following scale :— 

“ For advising on plans of schools not ex- 
ceeding 250 children, £3 3s. 

“For advising on plans of schools not ex- 
ceeding 500 children, £4 4s. 

“ Above this number, £5 5s. 

«In the case of a school board the fee will 
form part of the sum to be borrowed.—I have 
the honour to be, etc., P. Cumin.” 
Whether, inasmuch as the arrangement 
suggested to school boards is that they 
shall employ at their expense an officer 
of the Education Department in a 
matter in which he has afterwards to 
officially advise the Department, he will 
state the reasons for issuing the Cir- 
cular ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wi- 
LiAM Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford) : The 
tules as to planning and fitting up 
schools are published, and are so plain 
and explicit that any competent archi- 
tect should be able to applythem. Itis 
the duty of the Education Department, 
through their architect, to point out in 
each case any of the rules which have 
not been observed ; but it often requires 
special professional knowledge to dis- 
cover the best mode of making a plan 
conform to the rules, and this does not 
fall within the province of the consulting 
architect of the Department. He is not 
an officer of the Department in the 
sense of being a Civil servant and en- 
titled to a pension ; but he is a gentle- 
man in general practice who is retained 
to advise the Department whether the 
printed rules laid down have been com- 
plied with. He is debarred from him- 
self undertaking the building of elemen- 
tary schools; but many school boards 
have expressed a desire to avail them- 
selves of his professional services, and 
by the Circular in question they are 
permitted. The employment of his ser- 
vices is entirely optional in each case, 
and other Departments have adopted 
the same principle. 

IRISH REPRODUCTIVE LOAN FUND 
ACT—CO. KERRY. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.) 

asked {the Secretary t» the Treasury 
Mr. J. EB. Ejlis 
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What is the amount of money under 
the Irish Reproductive Loan Fund Act 
to the credit of the County of Kerry; 
and, whether any portion of this might 
be available for the purpose of erecting 
artizans’ dwellings in the town of Tralee; 
and, if so, how much, and on what 
terms ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jacxsoy) 
(Leeds, N.): The amount to the credit 
of County Kerry under the Irish Repro- 
ductive Loan Fund Act is £12,784. No 
portion of this could be applied to the 
erection of artizans’ dwellings (see Sec- 
tion 4 of 37 & 38 Vict. c. 86, the Act 
which regulates the purposes to which 
the Fund may be applied). 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) —THE 

MAAMTRASNA TRIALS— PAT JOYCE, 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to the report which ap- 
peared in Zhe Galway Observer of the 
Sth instant, of a case brought by Pat 
Juyce against Stephen Joyce, at the 
Clonbur Petty Sessions, in which it is 
stated that, according to the oath of the 
clerk of Petty Sessions, the cuts which 
appeared on Pat Joyce’s forehead at the 
time of the trial, and which he swore 
had been inflicted by the defendant, 
were not there when the complainant 
applied to the clerk for the summons, 
and must have been caused since then; 
whether the presiding magistrates are 
reported as having made the following 
observations from the Bench :— 

‘*Mr, Lynch, J.P.—During my whole ex- 
perience as a magistrate I have never heard or 
seen sucha glaring case of perjury. I certainly 
would be for antieg the Ticted to gaol 
with hard labour. 

“ Mr. Jackson, J.P.—I must certainly agree 
with you, that he deserves the severest punish- 
ment we can inflict ;”’ 
whether these statements are true ; whe- 
ther Pat Joyce was a Crown witness at 
the Maamtrasna trials ; whether he is the 
son of Anthony Joyce, who was a Crown 
witness at same trials; and, whether, 
under these additional circumstances, 
the Government will now cause an in- 
quiry to be made into the cases of the 
Maamtrasna prisoners, with the view to 
consider the justice of their continued 
imprisonment ? 

ze CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am in- 
formed that the facts are substantiall 
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as stated, except that the observations 
of the clerk of Petty Sessions were not 
on oath, and that the relationship be- 
tween the two Joyces is not as described. 
I am advised that there is nothing in 
these circumstances to call for any re- 
opening of the Maamtrasna case, the 
result of which depended in no way on 
the evidence of any single witness. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN asked whether this 
man Joyce was not a witness for the 
Crown in the Maamtrasna cases ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe he 
was. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND)— 
MR. C. H. JAMES—LATE OFFICIAL 
ASSIGNEE, 

Mr. P. M’DONALD (Sligo, N.) asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether Mr. C. H. James, late Official 
Assignee to the Irish Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, had been required to give se- 
curity before or after his appointment ; if 
so, whether he can state who were the 
sureties, and for what amount was the 
bond given; whether the bond was in 
force at the time of his dismissal; and, 
whether the sureties have since paid the 
amount of their liability ; if not, whether 
steps will be taken to enforce the pay- 
ment of same ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The late Official Assignee gave 
security to the extent of £5,000, which 
security was in force on his dismissal, 
and one half of it has been already paid, 
and the remainder is secured. The 
whole matter is now being investigated, 
and I think I can assure the hon. Gentle- 
man that no loss will be sustained. 


IRELAND—HARBOURS - &c., ON 
COAST—PORT OF SLIGO. 

Mr. P. M’DONALD (Sligo, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he has re- 
ceived a copy of a Resolution passed by 
the County Sligo Grand Jury at the late 
Spring Assizes, calling attention to the 
necessity of improved port facilities to 
that part of the West Coast of Ireland ; 
whether the Port of Sligo, considering 
its importance towards the development 
of the industries of the Western Pro- 
vince, is entitled to the favourable con- 
sideration of the Treasury ; whether the 
Royal Commissioners on Irish Public 
Works will be instructed by the Govern- 
ment to inquire into the claims of the 
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Sligo Harbour Board, as put forward in 
the several Memorials forwarded by 
them to the Treasury; and, what reply, 
if any, was sent to the Secretary to the 
Grand Jury, on receipt of the copy of 
Resolution referred to ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) : A Resolu- 
tion of the Sligo Grand Jury in favour of 
improved port facilities was received 
by the Government; but it is one with 
regard to which the Government regret 
to say that they do not feel in a position 
to take any present action. As the hon. 
Member is probably aware, it is not 
competent for me to give any instructions 
to a Royal Commission as to what evi- 
dence they will receive. 


Department, 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — EXEMP- 
TION FROM ATTENDANCE — THE 
BYE-LAWS—ATTENDANCE PARTIAL. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) asked the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
Whether the Education Department 
expect school attendance authorities to 
carry out the requirements in the Depart- 
ment’s model form of bye-laws, to the 
effect that before a child of school age 
can be partially exempt from attendance 
at school, its parent must show to the 
satisfaction of the Local Authority, that 
the employment of the child is necessary 
on account of the circumstances of the 
family ; if so, whether school attendance 
authorities should carry out this require- 
ment fairly to all parties by making no 
distinction as to the kind of employment, 
provided that itis not an injurious one ; 
and, whether any unfairness to others 
would arise in the Local Authorities 
making a distinction as to the kind of 
employment, by acting in accordance 
with a declaration by the Department, 
that if a child of school age is employed 
half-time in a factory, it should be 
assumed that the employment of such 
child is necessary, without having any 
regard to the circumstances of the 
family ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT (Sir 
Wituiam Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dart- 
ford): The Education Department do 
expect school attendance authorities to 
carry out the bye-laws; and they should 
do so, of course, in a manner which is, 
in their opinion, fair to all parties. 
What the Be ment has said is, that 
where a child is employed in a factory, 
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school authorities generally assume that 
such employment is beneficial and neces- 
sary, and grant partial exemption to 
such children as half-timers. It is diffi- 
cult to see how this view can involve in- 
justice to others, as the bye-laws leave 
the Local Authorities the right to exer- 
cise their judgment in the matter. 


POST OFFICE—THE TELEGRAPH 
BRANCH AND THE POSTAL BRANCH. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether he is aware that the utmost 
dissatisfaction exists in almost every 
Telegraph Office in the United King- 
dom, owing to the fact that in the 
Postal Branch the number of ‘‘ superior 
appointments” largely exceeds that of 
similar appointments in the Telegraph 
Branch, although the Telegraph Staff, 
in the aggregate, exceeds in most cases 
that of the Postal Branch, and the duties 
performed in the Telegraph Branch 
are, if not superior, at least equal to 
those in the Postal Branch; and, whe- 


ther, if he finds this to be so, he will! 


endeavour to equalize, as far as pos- 
sible, the “‘superior appointments” in 
the two Branches ? 

Tut POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
I am not aware of any great dissatis- 
faction such as is stated to exist in 
almost every telegraph office. The 
number of superior appointments al- 
lotted to each post office is regulated 
strictly according to the number of 
supervising or other superior duties to 
be performed. For the indoor telegraph 
work a smaller number of supervising 
officers is required than for the indoor 
postal work: The postal work, in con- 
tradistinction to the telegraph work, 
comprises several branches, such as the 
receipt and disposal of mails, including 
letters both ordinary and registered, 
book packets, newspapers, and parcels, 
the transaction of money order, savings 
banks, insurance, and annuity business, 
the sale of stamps, both postal and 
inland revenue, the issue of inland re- 
venue licences, and the general charge 
of the accounts, including, in some cases, 
large money responsibility. Of the total 
gross revenue earned by the Depart- 
ment less than one-fifth consists of re- 
venue from telegraph business. These 
several duties must at large offices be 
conducted in more separate rooms than 
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the telegraph business; and they, there- 
fore, require for their efficient per- 
formance a larger number of superior 
officers in proportion to the whole of 
the postal staff than are required in the 
Telegraph Office, in which there is no 
such diversity of duty. Under these 
circumstances, it would not be right to 
endeavour, as the hon. Member suggests, 
to equalize the superior appointmants 
in the two Branches of the Service by 
creating appointments for which there 
are no corresponding duties. I may add 
that the complaint made can only apply 
to the very large Provincial Head 
Offices, about 60 in number, as only at 
those offices separate staffs are employed 
for postal and telegraph work. At all 
the other Head Post Offices, about 850 
in number, there is one establishment 
for both Branches. 


TELEGRAPHS ACT, 1868—PRE-TRANS- 
FER TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked Mr. Attorney General, Whe- 
ther pre-transfer Telegraph Clerks can, 
under ‘‘ The Telegraphs Act, 1868,” still 
claim the title and privileges of ‘‘ Clerks 
in the permanent Civil Service of the 
Crown;” and, if so, what rights and 
privileges does that Act confer upon 
them; and, has the Postmaster General 
the power to substitute the title of ‘ Tele- 
graphist”’ or “‘ Sorting Clerk and Tele- 
graphist,”’ either of which apparently 
deprives such pre-transfer Telegraph 
Clerks of their rights and privileges ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rionarp WesstTeER) (Isle of Wight): 
The rights of pre-transfer clerks are 
fixed by The Telegraphs Act, 1868, and 
they are entitled to the rights and privi- 
leges which are determined by the cha- 
racter of the offices to which they were 
appointed in the same way as other offi- 
cers and clerks in the permanent Civil 
Service of the Crown. By Sub-section 7 
of Section 8 of the Act means were pro- 
vided whereby the question whether an 
appointment offered to a pre-transfer 
clerk was of equal value with an ap- 

intment previously held by him should 
be ascertained at the time of his appoint- 
ment by agreement, or, if necessary, by 
arbitration. No change of title or de- 
scription can, in my opinion, alter the 
tights which pre-transfer clerks now 
possess by virtue of their appoint- 
ment. 
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IRELAND—ALLEGED ILLEGAL LOT- 
TERIES. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether the lotteries advertised in The 
Scotsman of 6th November, 1886, and 
14th December, 1886, to be held in Dub- 
lin on the 20th November, 1886, and 
15th December, 1886, respectively, were 
contrary to law; and, if so, why such 
lotteries were permitted by the Legal 
Authorities ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): My attention was only called 
to this matter a few days ago by tho 
Lord Advocate, and at this distance of 
time from the occurrence there would be 
but little utility in investigating it. I 
observe, however, from the advertise- 
ment, that the drawing was for a charit- 
able purpose; and I am aware that 
when similar drawings were brought to 
the notice of some of my Predecessors 
they did not deem it expedient to prose- 
cute. 


INDIA—(BOMBAY)—THE HINDOO MAR- 
RIAGE LAWS—CASE OF RUKMABAI. 


Mr. COZENS-HARDY (Norfolk, N.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether his attention has been 
called to the case of Rukmabai, a de- 
fendant in an action, pending in the 
Bombay High Court, for the restitution 
of conjugal rights; whether this lady, 
when only a child of 11, was married 
without her consent; whether she has 
since received a high English educa- 
tion and developed considerable literary 
power; whether, while she is a lady of 
refinement, her nominal husband is a 
labourer earning only 10 rupees a 
month, unable to support her, and 
suffering from consumption; whether 
the Judges of the High Court have 
ordered her to join her nominal husband 
within a month, and whether she will 
be liable to be sent to prison for six 
mouths if she refuses to do so; and, 
whether the Government propose to take 
any action to prevent the Courts of Law 
from being used to compel adult Hindoo 
women, whose child marriages have 
never been followed by cohabitation, to 
live with their nominal husbands ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The proceedings of the Courts in India, 
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which are public, are not officially re- 
ported to the Secretary of State. Ihave 
thus no means of information not equally 
open to the hon. Member. It appears 
from the Indian law reports that Ruk- 
mabai when a child of 11 was married 
with the consent of her guardians to a 
husband then aged 19. After the mar- 
riage she continued to live with her 
mother, and the marriage was never 
consummated. Eleven years afterwards 
the husband called upon his wife to live 
with him and she refused. I have no 
reasons to doubt the statements as to 
the relative positions of the husband and 
wife implied in the Question. The 
husband instituted a suit for institution 
or restitution of conjugal rights. The 
Court of First Instance held that the suit 
was not maintainable. This judgment 
was reversed by the Court of Appeal in 
March, 1886, and the case was remanded 
to the Court of First Instance for a 
decision on the merits. The decision of 
this Court appears to have been now 
given in favour of the husband. How 
the decision of the Court is to be en- 
forced, and what would be the conse- 
quence to the wife disobeying its orders, 
are questions of Indian Law upon which 
I must decline to give an opinion. But 
the wife may appeal to the Court of 
Appeal against the decision on the 
merits, and the two judgments of the 
Court of Appeal—that on the law and 
on the merits—if given—may be re- 
viewed by the Privy Council; while the 
case is thus still pending any considera- 
tion such as that suggested in the last 
paragraph of the Question would be 
premature. 


CUSTOMS HOUSE—FOREIGN GOODS 
BEARING BRITISH TRADE MARKS. 
Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 

field, Central) asked the Secretary to 

the Board of Trade, What are the Regu- 
lations issued to Customs House officers 
as to the importation of foreign goods 
bearing British names or marks; and, 
if he will direct the greatest vigilance to 
be exercised at all ports in the United 

Kingdom, to prevent foreign manufac- 

tured goods entering this country having 

any indications whatever calculated to 
suggest the belief that they are British 
made ? 

Taz SECRETARY (Mr. Jacxsor) 

(Leeds, N.): The Regulations in ques- 

tion are designed to carry out Section 2 
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of the Revenue Act, 1883. As regards 
the second part of the Question, I am 
informed that great vigilance is being 
exercised under the existing law; and 
the House is aware the Government has 
introduced a Bill, now before a Select 
Committee, which, if passed, will make 
still more stringent the Regulations. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked, whether the hon. Gentle- 
man was aware that these Regulations 
were differently administered in different 

orts; that in some ports the goods were 
impounded, while in other cases they 
were allowed to pass free? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he feared he 
was not sufficiently acquainted with the 
different Regulations to be able to an- 
swer that Question. He had, however, 
had some conversation with the Custom 
House Authorities with a view to the 
carrying out of the Regulations. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
POOR LAW GUARDIANS—CLAIMS TO 
VOTE. 

Mr. HOOPER (Cork, 8.E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, under the 25 & 26 
Vict. c. 83, 8. 15, any ratepayer claim- 
ing to vote at the election of Poor Law 
Guardians in respect of property not in 
his occupation, or in respect of a bene- 
ficial interest in property in his occupa- 
tion, must first execute a claim to vote 
in presence of a Justice of the Peace; 
whether it is a portion of the duties of 
Justices of the Peace to take declara- 
tions necessary by law, and to permit 
documents of the nature in question to 
be executed before them, or whether it 
is in the power of Justices to disfran- 
chise voters of different political opinions 
by refusing ; whether it is the fact that 
the late Lord Chancellor of Ireland (Sir 
Edward Sullivan) on several occasions 
reprimanded Justices for refusing to 
permit claims to vote to be executed 
before them ; whether, on the 19th day 
of February, 1887, Mr. John M‘Donnell 
applied to Mr. Whitney, J.P., Nohoval 
Cove, Kinsale, to be permitted to ex- 
ecute a claim to vote in the Kinsale 
Union before him, and was refused, and 
whether Mr. Whitney, on the 21st of 
February, refused John Kiely under 
similar circumstances; and, whether Mr. 
Whitney was justified in so refusing ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovr) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
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said, he was afraid it was scarcely in 
accordance with his duty to advise an 
hon. Member on an abstract question of 
law, such as that raised by the Question 
ofthe hon. Member. He was informed 
there was no record of any reprimand to 
magistrates on this matter by the late 
Sir Edward Sullivan. His predecessor, 
the late Mr. Law, when Lord Chancellor, 
did investigate such a complaint; but he 
was satisfied with the explanation which 
was given by the magistrate concerned. 
No complaint had been made to the 
present Lord Chancellor of any such 
action a8 was attributed in the Ques- 
tion. 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS—FIXITY OF 
TENURE. 

Mr. COCHRANE- BAILLIE (St. 
Pancras, N.) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to give a gua- 
rantee that the Civil Service writers 
employed on permanent duties shall re- 
ceive the fixity of tenure which their 
work warrants, and that they shall bo 
discharged only in case of misbehaviour 
or incompetence, thus relieving them of 
the necessity of being at the caprice of 
Heads of Departments, who are not in 
all cases disinterested parties; and, 
whether, if necessary, he will cause a 
Treasury Order to be issued to that 
effect ? 

TuoxCHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I wish to take the 
opportunity which the Question of the 
hon. Member affords me to say that the 
Chairman of the Commission appointed 


_ to inquire into the condition of the Civil 


Service has informed me that the Com- 
mission will deal with the case of the 
writers. I must decline to give a gua- 
rantee of fixity of tenure to Civil Ser- 
vice copyists. Such a guarantee would 
contravene the principles regulating 
their entrauce into the Public Service. 
Copyists are not dismissed by Heads of 
Departments. The power to dismiss 
them rests with the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. When the Heads of De- 

artments say that their services are no 
oan required they come again under 
the control of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, who decide the conditions of 
their future employment. Now, I wish 
to call attention to a phrase in this 
Question which ought not to have been 
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I refer to the fol- 
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introduced into it. 
lowing words :— 

“Thus relieving them of the necessity of 

being at the caprive of Heads of Departments, 
who are not in all cases disinterested parties.” 
I am not aware of any ground justifying 
the sweeping allegation contained in 
those words. There are certain classes 
of Civil servants who are able to form 
themselves into large Associations, and 
by that means to exercise considerable 
Parliamentary influence, to the detri- 
ment of the Public Service generally. 
The Heads of Departments have no such 
means of influencing public opinion ; and 
they ought, therefore, all the more to 
command the support and consideration 
of the Government and Parliament when 
allegations of this kind are made. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked, whether it was a fact 
that during the last few weeks a very 
large number of copyists in different 
Departments had been removed by 
those over them from the work upon 
which they had been engaged for a con- 
siderable time, and had been put upon 
work properly described as copying? 
He also asked, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would obtain from the Civil 
Service Commission a Return showing 
the work upon which copyists had been 
engaged during the last six months, such 
Return to be verified in each case by the 
copyists personally concerned ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN replied that the 
Royal Commission was inquiring into 
the case of the copyists. As the Com- 
mission had undertaken that duty, he 
was not disposed to interfere in the way 
suggested. 


LAW AND POLICE—ALLEGED ASSAULT 
ON MR. FRANCIS CONNOLLY. 


Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If Mr. Francis Connolly, of 
29, Foley Street, Portland Place, on 
coming out of Hyde Park on Sunday, 
13th instant, was violently assaulted by 
Police Constable ‘‘35 D,” and forcibly 
thrust from the pavement; whether the 
constable followed him to the opposite 
corner of Cumberland Place, endea- 
vouring to trip him up, and struck him 
a violent blow with his closed fist; whe- 
ther, in consequence of Mr. Connolly’s 
resistance to this treatment, the constable 
arrested him, and had him brought be- 
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fore Mr. De Rutzen, at Marylebone 
Police Court, and sentenced to 14 days’ 
hard labour; and, whether the evidence 
of the policeman was unsustained by 
other testimony, and the defence was 
supported by the evidence of Messrs. 
J. G. Pope, G. Kurman, A. Bryant, and 
P. Fitzpatrick; and, if so, whether the 
Government will cause an inquiry to be 
made into Mr. Francis Connolly’s im- 
prisonment ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, that he had obtained the magis- 
trates’ — and a copy of the evi- 
dence. he magistrate was satisfied 
beyond doubt that the prisoner was 
guilty of assaulting the policeman. The 
eyed had given notice of appeal; but 

e had not appealed. The evidence of 
the police-constable was corroborated by 
three others; and, in the opinion of the 
magistrate, there was not the slightest 
reason to suppose that the police com- 
mitted perjury. There was no ground 
for advising an inquiry or an inter- 
ference with the sentence. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
POLICE SUPERVISION. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, Whether it is a fact 
that in every Constabulary barrack, or 
in every district barrack, throughout 
Ireland, there is a policeman appointed 
to keep, in a diary supplied for the pur- 
pose, a note of the movements of certain 
persons in that particular district ; whe- 
ther the persons so kept under police 
supervision consist of Roman Catholic 
clergymen, and those persons in the dis- 
trict who in any special way assist in 
the advancement of the Irish National 
movement; whether the list of names of 
persons so watched was made up from 
the Return furnished from the various 
police stations, in pursuance of a Cir- 
cular issued in November, 1885, and a 
copy of which appeared in United Ireland 
of the 20th of November last; whether 
this list of names was furnished to each 
barrack from the office of the Divisional 
Magistrate within whose division such 
barrack is situate; whether the Return 
required by this Circular included as 
directed men 


‘* who were likely to take a leading part in the 
commission of outrage,” 
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and also 

“Roman Catholic clergymen, and other persons 
of note, who take a leading part in the National 
movement, and from their position and status 
have influence over the people; ”’ 

whether instructions have been given to 
the diarist to make an entry of the per- 
sons with whom any prominent Na- 
tionalist visiting the district may happen 
to call or associate; and, whether pro- 
motion or reward has been given to 
some of the policemen so employed, for 
the manner in which they had executed 
their duty in this regard ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E The in- 
structions issued to the poli_e in Ireland 
are confidential, and I cannot undertake 
to communicate them to the House. But 
I may state generally, in answer to the 
hon. Soviet that the police are directed 
to watch any person whose movements 
are thought likely to be injurious to the 
peace and good order of their districts. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN pointed out that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not answered 
the part of the Question which asked if 
the police were not directed to watch 
‘* Roman Catholic clergymen and other 
persons of note?” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is no 
exception to the general rule I have laid 
down in favour of either clergymen or 
laymen. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked, whether the police were watchin 
certain people at Derry who threatene 
that unless they got reductions of rent 
they would form an Association—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


ADMIRALTY—COALING AT HOME 
PORTS. 

Apmrrat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, If he will lay upon the 
Table the Report of the Committee on 
the existing facilities for Coaling Ships 
at the Home Ports, the best means of 
improving the same, and proposals for 
their rapid extension, 1885; and, whe- 
ther the Admiralty propose to take any 
action upon it ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gzorce 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
Report in question is strictly confi- 
dential, and could not be made public. 
we are now being carried out 
at Portland, with a view to ascertaining 
hw far the system recommended by the 
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Committee can be practically applied to 
Her Majesty’s ships. We propose, when 
these are completed, to commence im- 

roving the present scheme, and it is 
intended to erect a coaling jetty at 
Haulbowline recommended by the Com- 
mittee this year. 


ADMIRALTY—THE DOCKYARDS—CON. 
STRUCTION OF SHEERS AT PEM. 
BROKE. 

Apmirat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether a letter, con- 
taining an offer from a well-known firm, 
has been laid before him, for the con- 
struction of the most approved form of 
sheers at Pembroke, to lift 100 tons, for 
£5,000 to £6,000, in four to five months, 
or at less than half the official estimate, 
and in less than half the time; and, 
whether he will cause the sheers to be 
constructed at this small outlay, thereby 
render Pembroke Dockyard efficient, 
and be enabled to hoist the engines and 
boilers into the ships now building 
there, as well as to perform any future 
heavy work, which, though not at pre- 
sent contemplated, may be required at 
any time in the event of war? 

Toe FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcs 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): I am 
given to understand that a communica- 
tion on this subject has been received at 
the Admiralty; but the matter has not 
been brought to my notice, and until I 
have had time to look into it carefully, 
I can express no opinion upon its prac- 
ticability. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—MULLINGAR 
POST OFFICE. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether four 
additional letter carriers. have been 
added to the staff of the Mullingar 
Post Office within the last 18 months; 
whether, notwithstanding the recognized 
rule of the Department, that where any 
such increase is made in the staff of a 
wy office, extra stripes are provided 
or that office, no additional provision 
has been made for the Mullingar Office ; 
whether three of the letter carriers at 
Mullingar are, by reason of their years 
of service, due stripes for a considerable 
time past; whether, although recom- 
mended for same by the Postmaster, the 
stripes have not as yet been awarded ; 
and, what is the cause of the delay ? 
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Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
short Notice which the hon. Member 
has given has not admitted of my 
making inquiry into the particular case 
of Mullingar. I may observe, however, 
that in the Question the rule of the De- 
partment is not stated quite correctly. 
Except in the case of five or six Post 
Offices—and those of the largest size— 
good conduct stripes are allotted not to 
offices, but to districts; and it by no 
means follows that, because a particular 
office receives an increase of force, the 
good conduct stripes which the increase 
carries will fall to the same office. 
There is hardly an office in the King- 
dom at which postmen who have served 
the prescribed periods are not waiting 
for stripes; and as these become vacant 
they are conferred upon the men who, 
out of the whole of the district, are con- 
sidered to have the prior claim to the 
distinction. 


VACCINATION—INSTRUCTIONS TO 
PUBLIC VACCINATORS. 

Mr. M‘ARTHUR (Leicester) asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether, with a view to mini- 
mise the risks of vaccination, new In- 
structions have been issued to public 
vaccinators; whether, in Article 7 of 
these Instructions, direction is given for 
the careful examination of vaccinifers 
as to the existence of skin diseases, and 
particularly of hereditary syphilis ; and, 
whether eminent authorities like Mr. 
Jonathan Hutchinson and Mr. Brudenell 
Carter have testified that the signs of 
syphilis are frequently Seeerengearee 
until after the vaccination age 

THe PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Re- 
vised Instructions have been issued ; 
but the direction referred to was con- 
tained in the old Instructions. I am 
not aware whether Mr. Hutchinson and 
Mr. Brudenell Carter have testified in 
the way referred to in the last Question ; 
but I may say that the Board know of 
no evidence of syphilis having been 
communicated by vaccination from a 
child not itself presenting signs of 
syphilis. I may add that I am in- 
formed that signs of inherited syphilis 
in a child usually make their appear- 
_ within two months after birth, end 
the customary vaccination age in - 
land is three or four months. 
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CHINA—GERMAN PROTECTORATE 
OVER ISLANDS OF CHUSAN. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether it is true 
that Germany has annexed, or occupied, 
or acquired, a protectorate over the 
Island of Chusan, or one of its Depen- 
dencies ; and, whether such an act would 
be regarded by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as constituting a violation of the 
Convention between Great Britain and 
China, signed on the 4th of April, 1846? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ro James Ferousson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): No such information has 
reached Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON asked the 
right hon. Gentleman if he would answer 
the latter part of the Question ? 

Str JAMES FERGUSSON : I can- 
not undertake to answer a hypothetical 
Question. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND) — 

“STORMY EVICTIONS IN MAYO.” 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If his attention 
has been called to a paragraph on page 8 
of The Pall Mall Gazette of Wednesday, 
16th March, headed Stormy Evictions in 
Mayo, or if he has other knowledge of 
the facts referred to therein—namely, 
that the Resident Magistrate present at 
the eviction stated— 

‘*If the people offered resistance the police 
must shoot them down.’’ ‘A bailiff, named 
Gallagher, abused by an old woman when 
he was removing her furniture, drew a revolver 
and threatened to shoot her.” “A dying lad 
was carried from one of the cabins, and last 
night he received the last rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church ? ’’ 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
inquired whether these statements are 
true ; but as the Question only appeared 
yesterday, the reply has not yet reached 
me. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — THE 
QUEEN’S CORONER — POWERS OF 
COMMITTAL. 

Mr. LANE (Cork Cv., E.) asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Whether 
the Queen’s Coroner, presiding in his 
Court, has power to commit witnesses for 
contempt, in refusing to answer ques- 
tions put to them at an inquest ; whether 
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the officers and men of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, to whom a Ooroner’s 
warrant committing a witness for con- 
tempt is directed, are bound to execute 
the same; and, whether an Executive 
officer is entitled to supersede such 
warrant, or suspend its execution ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I am asked in this Question 
for an abstract legal opinion which I 
have always declined to give, as it can 
be rarely useful and must be often mis- 
leading. If there is brought to my 
notice any specific instance in which it is 
alleged constables acted illegally, I shall 
endeavour to deal with it. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether Constable 
Bulmer, of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
was committed to gaol by Mr. Coroner 
Rice, on Wednesday last, for refusing 
to answer questions tending to discover 
the person who bayonetted Patrick 
Hanlon, of Youghal; whether District 
Inspector Smith, to whom the Coroner 
handed the warrant for execution, has 
executed or made anyattempt to execute 
the same; and, what steps the Govern- 
ment intend to take to insure the execu- 
tion of the Coroner’s warrant ? 

Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he is aware that 
the Coroner has made repeated com- 
plaints of receiving no assistance in the 
conduct of the inquest from the police 
officers at Youghal; whether the Dis- 
trict Inspector refused to execute a 
warrant which the Coroner issued 
against a policeman for contempt of 
Court; and, whether he will telegraph 
orders to the officer in charge of the 
police at Youghal to render the same 
assistance to the Coroner in this case as 
he would give in a case where the sus- 

ected culprit was not a member of the 
nstabulary Force ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovr (Manchester, E.): I have 
called for a Report as to the alleged 
matters of fact set forth in both these 
Questions; but there has not been time 
_ to admit of its receipt. 


Crime and Outrage 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)—| dressed 


THE DISTURBANCES AT YOUGHAL. 
Mr. LANE (Cork, Oo., E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
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of Ireland, Whether the following state- 


ments, which appeared in The Times of 
last Friday, are true:—That a deter- 
mined effort was made on the previous 
night to burn the house of Inspector 
Kerin at Youghal; that the crowd broke 
the windows of the Protestant Schools 
and the Methodist Church at Youghal ; 
that children of 12 to 14 years of age 
were found drunk in the doorways, early 
on Thursday morning, in the streets of 
Youghal; and, whether any official Re- 
port, in reference to the above alleged 
outrages, was made by the local police 
officer to the authorities at Dublin 
Castle previous to this Question appear- 
ing on the Notice Paper? 

Tne CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The foun- 
dation for this report appears to be that 
on the night of the 7th instant a lighted 
tar barrel was thrown against the hall 
door of the District Inspector’s house, 
and that some glass was broken in the 
windows of the Protestant Schools and 
of the Methodist Church. The police 
do not know of any children having been 
intoxicated. 

Mr. LANE asked, was the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the throwing of 
this lighted tar barrel into the doorway 
of the Inspector’s house had been repre- 
sented as a determined effort to burn 
the house down ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not see it 
is part of my function to ascertain the 
accuracy of reports in newspapers. I 
have informed the hon. Member of the 
facts, and he may put what construction 
he pleases on them. 

Mr. LANE: I beg to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he is aware 
that it has been sworn by responsible 
officers in Youghal that there was not a 
scintilla of foundation for these reports 
in The Times? 


[No reply. | 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE DISTURBANCES AT YOUGHAL— 
LETTER OF DR. C. RONAYNE, J.P. 


Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he has seen a copy 
of the following letter, which was ad- 
by Dr. Charles Ronayne, J.P. 
(the only magistrate living in the town 
of Youghal) to Mr. Kerin, the District 
Inspector of Youghal :— 
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“ Dear Sir,—I am just after coming from the 
death of a fine yous man, who was stabbed by 
a policeman. I went to the barracks to see who 
was in charge of the police, and to inquire what 
circumstances produced the sad business. I 
found there a number of police, and a 
young officer, Mr. Somerville, who assumed the 
responsibility of having ordered the charge that 
caused this young man’s death. Now, as I 
have taken great pains for the past 24 hours to 
preserve the peace in this usually quiet town, 
and as I am of opinion that there was not the 
least danger to apprehend any public disturb- 
ance, and as I am afraid that it was the advent 
of these new men led to this calamity, I desire 
to know from you, as the Residing District 
Inspector, under what circumstances they were 
brought or sent here.— Yours faithfully, 

“ 8th March, 1887. CHantes Ronayne; ” 
whether this magistrate had been taking 
a very active part for some days pre- 
viously, in co-operation with the Catho- 
lic clergymen of Youghal, in —— 
the excitement caused by the threaten 
arrest of the Reverend Father Keller ; 
why the police authorities ignored him 
by not consulting him as to the necessity 
of bringing a force of strange police into 
Youghal ; and, whether the preservation 
of the peace of Youghal has been trans- 
ferred from the — of Youghal 
to the police officer 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.) : The Report 
on this subject was only called for yes- 
terday, when the Question appeared. It 
has, of course, not yet been received. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULUS. 

Sirk ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether the Zulus have now 
accepted the settlement made between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Boers of the New Republic, or whether 
their protests against the new boundary 
line still remain unrevoked ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hotzianp) (Hampstead): I have 
heard nothing of a later date on the 
subject from Sir Arthur Havelock than 
his telegram‘of February 15, printed at 
page 191 of Parliamentary Paper C 
4,980, saying that Mr. Osborn had re- 
ceived favourable answers from Dinzulu, 
Undabuko, and other Chiefs. The cor- 
respondence printed at the end of that 
Parliamentary Paper shows that the 
Zulus had had the situation fully ex- 
peat to them; and I entertain little 

oubt that they now practically ac- 
quiesce in the general settlement as 
well as the boundary line. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT (1854) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 

Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, What course the Go- 
vernment intend to pursue with refer- 
ence to the Merchant Shipping Act 
(1854) Amendment (No. 2) Bill, which 
raises an important International Ques- 
tion, and seeks to annul arrangements 
which have subsisted between Great 
Britain and Foreign Countries for up- 
wards of 30 years? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferovsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The course to be taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government with re- 
ference to a Bill for the amendment of 
the Merchant Shipping Act belongs 
naturally to the Board of Trade. The 
Law Officers are being consulted with 
reference to the bearing of existing 
Treaties upon the proposed legislation. 


INDIA—FORCE OF OBSERVATION ON 
THE PISHIN FRONTIER. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether the Indian Government 
intend to station a Force of Observation 
on the Pishin Frontier; if so, what is 
amount of the Force, and with what ob- 
ject is it being massed on the road to 
Candahar ; and, will the Secretary of 
State promise that Parliament shall be 
informed before orders are issued to any 
mn, Force to cross the Afghan Fron- 
tier 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The Secretary of State has received no 
information which in any way corrobo- 
rates the report referred to in the Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Will the hon. 
and learned Gentleman answer the second 
part of my Question ? 

Sirk JOHN GORST: The hon. Gen- 
tleman cannot expect any assurance 
when the grounds on which he asks for 
it are quite baseless. 


POST OFFICE—THE ANNUAL 
HOLIDAY. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
the order of 30th November, making 
uniform the rule as to annual holidays, 
has been extended to sorters of the 
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London Postal Service; and, if not, 
whether he will place those officers on 
the same footing as the officers in Dublin 
and Edinburgh 

‘Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rakes) (Cambridge University) : The 
order of November last to which the 
hon. Member refers applied only to Pro- 
vincial offices. The question whether it 
should apply to sorters of the London 


Postal Service, and, if so, to what ex- | P® 


tent, is now being considered. 


SCOTLAND—SHOOTING STRAY DOGS. 


Mr. MARK STEWART (Kircud- 
bright) asked the Lord Advocate, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
damage sustained by farmers to their 
flocks by stray dogs; and, whether a 
dog found worrying sheep may be 
destroyed by the owner of the sheep ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews Universities): My attention 
has not recently been called to the matter 
referred to in the Question of my hon. 
Friend. It is not legal to destroy a dog 
which is found straying or doing mis- 
chief; but the owner of such a dog can 
be sued summarily, and ordered either 
to put the dog under control, or to have 
it destroyed, under penalty if he fail to 
do so. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING — ACCIDENTAL 
LOSS OF LIFE—INQUIRY. 


Mr. LEES (Oldham) asked the Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade, Whether, 
after any accident resulting in loss of 
life on board a British merchantman, it 
is customary for the officials of the Board 
of Trade to interrogate the crew respect- 
ing the causes of the accident collectively 


in the presence of their officers, or | 


individually and apart; and, if not, 
whether he will consider the advisability 
of taking steps to insure that the men 
shall be privately questioned in all such 
cases ? 

' Tae SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
In cases of wreck and casualty, to which 
I presume the hon. Member refers, the 
Board of Trade instructions already 
provide that each witness shall be ex- 
amined individually and apart. These 
instructions apply to seamen as well as 
officers. 


Mr. J. Rowlands 


{CUMMONS} 
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DEFENCES OF THE EMPIRE—COALING 
HARBOUR AT SINGAPORE, 

Mx. DE _ LISLE (Leicestershire, 
Mid) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, What measures he proposes to 
take to secure the safety of the coaling 
harbour at Singapore from now to 1889, 
whilst its defences are to remain only 
approximately defended; how he pro- 
es to redeem the bargain made with 
the Colony in 1884, that the armament 
then agreed upon should be completed in 
1887; whether the colony has fulfilled 
its part of the bargain, and has already 
spent £81,000 upon its defences; and, 
whether the Elswick manufacturers are 
able to turn out the required guns in 
half the time, approximately, required 
by the Woolwich manufacturers ; and, 
if so, why no tender has been made to 
them ? 

Tae SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Norracore) (Exeter) 
(who replied) said: The Colony of 
Singapore has fulfilled its part of the 
contract for the security of the Colony, 
and there will be no unnecessary delay 
in the fulfilment of the Imperial share. 
In the meantime, although the defences 
of Singapore are not absolutely com- 
plete, they are very strong, and leave no 
practical doubt as to the safety of the 
coaling station. The two guns which 
will not be completed in 1887-8 are 
being made at Elswick. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—IMPROVED 
POSTAL SERVICE AT KINSALE. 

Mr. HOOPER (Cork, S.E.) asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether he is in a 
position to make any further statement 
on the subject of suggested improve- 
—_ in postal arrangements at Kin- 
sale ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
The hon. Member will be glad to hear 
that I have authorized the employment 
of a mail car by means of which the 
hours of the day mail service to and 
from Kinsale during the fishing season 
will be made more convenient. 


LONDON COAL AND WINE DUTIES 
CONTINUANCE BILL. 
Coronet HAMILTON (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe) asked the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, Whe- 
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ther, in the event of the London Coal 
and Wine Duties Continuance Bill pass- 
ing the Second Reading, looking at the 
injury done to the trade of the waterside 
districts of the Metropolis by the Duty 
imposed on wine brought into the Me- 
tropolis by the River Thames; while 
wine brought in by rail or road is ad- 
mitted free of Duty, and looking at the 
small sum raised by this Duty, he will 
undertake to withdraw so much of the 
Bill as relates to the continuance of 
Wine Duties ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN (Sir James 
M‘Garet-Hoae) (Middlesex, Hornsey) : 
In reply to the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber, I beg to say that if the Bill is read 
a second time, I think the Bill, as a 
whole, had better go before the Com- 
mittee; and if the Committee see fit to 
withdraw the part —- to the Wine 
Duty, the Corporation of London and 
the Metropolitan Board will be quite 
satisfied to abide by the decision. 


SITTINGS AND ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE—THE EASTER RECESS. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
&c.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, If he can inform the House as 
to the date of the commencement and 
as to the duration of the Easter Re- 
cess ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I re- 
gret, Sir, that in the present condition 
of Public Business it is quite impossible 
for me to make any announcement with 
regard to the Easter Holidays. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Simm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
Is the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury able to tell us what 
the course of Business will be next week? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrra) (Strand, 
Westminster) : I am afraid I cannot go 
beyond Monday; but, perhaps, that will 
be sufficient for the right hon. Gentle- 
man. On Monday we propose, in ac- 
cordance with the engagement which I 
made at 2 o’clock this morning with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), 
to put down the Navy Estimates and 
the Vote for Clothing, so that there may 
be a discussion upon them, and after- 
wards to take the Vote on Account for 
Oivil Services. 


{Marcr 18, 1887} 
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Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 

inquired, whether the Government pro- 

to take Wednesday and next week 

or Public Business? He asked be- 
cause there were some Scotch Bills. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am afraid 
there is no chance that Members will 
get Wednesday for their ordinary Busi- 
ness. 


PARLIAMENT—NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE — RULE 2—ADJOURNMENT 
OF THE HOUSE. 

LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
ARREST OF FATHER KELLER. 

MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to ask permission of 
the House to move the Adjournment of 
the House, in order to call attention to 
a definite matter of urgent public im- 
a nano ga the arrest of Father 

eller, parish priest of Youghal, under 
a warrant issued by Judge Boyd, and 
the disturbances and loss of life which 
resulted from the issue of the warrant. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, is it your plea- 
sure that leave be given? [‘*No!” 

The pleasure of the House not having 
been signified 

Mr. SPEAKER called on those Mem- 
bers who supported the Motion to rise 
in their places, and not less than 40 
Members having accordingly risen in 
their places. 

Mr. DILLON: I have no desire, Sir, 
to occupy the attention of the House at 
any great length, or that the debate 
should occupy the attention of the House 
at any great heath, but I have just re- 
ceived a telegram from Limerick—a 
telegram from the City of Cork—an- 
nouncing that Father Keller has just 
been arrested, and is now on his way to 
Dublin as a prisoner. Father Keller, 
the parish priest who has been arrested, 
is notoriously—as will be admitted by 
all, even by the gentry of the county of 
Cork—one of the most respected and 
most eminent of the Roman Catholic 
clergy of the district. I venture to say 
that there is not even a landlord of the 
county of Cork who will not admit that 
Father Keller is entitled to respect from 
all classes of the community. Now, 
what are the facts which I wish to lay 
before the House in order to justify my- 
self for taking this unusual proceeding 
of moving the adjournment of the 
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House ? I do not contend that anything 
illegal has been done. I donot propose 
to argue anything of the kind. I am 
well aware, and I am informed by those 
who know better than myself, that 
Judge Boyd has not in any way out- 
stepped his legal on in order to 
arrest this priest. But I could not by 
any possibility exaggerate the feeling 
felt by our constituents, who believe, 
not that an illegal thing has been done, 
but that a legal power of an undefined 
character given for certain uses has been 
grossly and flagrantly abused with re- 
spect to a gentleman whose arrest will 
create throughout the South of Ireland 
a feeling of the most profound disturb- 
ance and intense disgust, and will con- 
vince every individual living in the 
South of Ireland that the Judge who 
used his power in such a way as that 
which led to the arrest of Father Keller 
has placed himself and the powers of his 
Court under the orders of the Emergency 
Association and the Property Defence 
Association. What is practically the 

ower under which Father Keller has 

een arrested? He has been arrested 
for contempt of Court. We, in Ireland, 
are unfortunately familiar for a number 
of years past with what has been ad- 
mitted to be a growing and increasing 
abuse of this dangerous privilege of 
committal for contempt of Court. A 
Judge can commit any individual citizen 
to prison for contempt of Court without 
cause given, and there is no appeal— 
ory he can suspend the Teiew 

orpus Act. In England the simple 
reason why that power has been left in 
the hands of the Judges is because it is 
almost never exercised, and is only exer- 
cised under circumstances of such 
flagrant contempt that the general 
— naturally rally to the side of the 

udges. What are the facts in Ireland ? 
During the last few years there has 
been a growing disposition on the part 
of certain Judges—whose language 
used inside the Courts has plainly indi- 
cated them as most violent partizans— 
there has, I say, been a growing dispo- 
sition on the part of these Judges to 
avail themselves of this undefined, un- 
checked, unlimited power of committing 
for contempt of Gourt as a political 
weapon to put down political opponents 
of the Government, and to give assist- 
ance to the Executive of Ireland. This 
power has been exercised lately by two 


Mr. Dillon 


{COMMONS} 
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or three men—notorious political parti- 
zans—and te such an extent was it 
abused, that three years ago the then 
Prime Minister, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone), proposed to introduce 
into “ House a Bill . limit that 

wer, but owing to some disagreement 
which arose that Bill was Sotgeed. 
Judge Boyd has exercised that power so 
oppressively that at the present moment 
he has men lying in prison whom I 
know to have been lying in prison for 
upwards of six months without any 
power of appeal to any Court of Law, and 
in a recent instance he issued warrants 
from his Court to arrest the wife and 
five children, the last being but six 
months of age, of a poor man who had 
already been nine months in prison. In 
issuing these warrants, Judge Boyd uses 
language which would be justified in no 
Judge, and which would not be tolerated 
for a moment in England. Judge Boyd 
has no right to inquire into the politics 
of men brought before him, and if it be 

ermitted for a Judge—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is now impugning the conduct of a 
Judge of a Superior Court on making a 
Motion for the adjournment of the 
House, to which no Amendment can be 
moved. It is perfectly competent for the 
hon. Member to call the attention of the 
House to the arrest of Father Keller; 
but I cannot allow the conduct of a Judge 
of a Superior Court to be impugned in 
this way except upon a direct Motion, 
when an opportunity would be afforded 
for giving an answer. 

Mr. DILLON: May I not refer to 
the circumstances attending the issue of 
the warrant which are of vital impor- 
tance to the point I wish to bring 
forward ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot do so except upon a definite 
Motion impugning the Judge of a 
Superior Court whose conduct he desires 
to call in question. 

Mr. DILLON: Then I will only add 
that a great deal of the strength of my 
case rests on the fact, that upon the 
issue of this warrant, Judge Boyd took 
occasion to deliver a political oration 
from the Bench. 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! The 
hon. Member is distinctly out of Order. 

Mr. DILLON: Then I will bow to 
your ruling, Sir. What happened was 
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that Father Keller was the priest 
of a parish on which the tenant of 
one estate adopted the movement 
known as the Plan of Campaign. 
Father Keller has in no way been 
engaged in the movement with me; 
he is not a Trustee of the Estate 
Fund, nor has he money in his hands 
which would render him in any way 
directly connected with the case of bank- 
ruptey, which has arisen in connection 
with one of the tenants of the estate. 
He has been summoned as one of the 
witnesses before the Court of Bank- 
ruptey on the supposition which, I be- 
lieve, is generally entertained in regard 
to the people of the South of Ireland, 
that the parish priest of a district is likely 
to know the secrets of his parishioners. 
This is the feeling—the very intense 
feeling—created through the southern 
districts of Ireland, that this attempt is 
not a bond fide effort to get, as in ordi- 
nary circumstances, and looking at the 
thing from a purely judicial, and not a 
political, point of view, a substantial and 
important witness; but this is an attempt 
to drag up a parish priest who, from the 
nature of his office, would know the 
secrets of his parishioners, and be trusted 
by his parishioners, and to compel him 
to turn as an informer against his now 
people. Now, Sir, the reason whiy 
Father Keller did not attend on that 
warrant was because he felt that an out- 
rage had been put upon his cloth and 
upon his office. If he had been in any 
business way mixed up with this trans- 
action he would, of course, have gone to 
Dublin; but because he is convinced 
that this is part and parcel of a policy 
to compel him and other priests in 
Ireland to turn informers—a course 
which, I need hardly say, no self-re- 
specting priest in Ireland would for a mo- 
ment indulge in—he thought it would be 
just as well to take his stand against 
this policy at the beginning, instead of 
going up to Dublin to be committed to 
prison for contempt of Court for re- 
fusing to reveal the confidences of his 
parishioners. I dare say the Judge has 
not exceeded his legal rights, but it is a 
great abuse of a power which unques- 
tionably will very soon have to be legis- 
lated upon and circumscribed by this 
House. I would like to say a word or 
two of the results that have followed in 
Youghal on the issue of this warrant. I 
have endeavoured to point out why is it 
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not unnatural that great public excite- 
ment should have followed from such 
proceedings. Great public excitement 
did follow ; but we have it on the sworn 
statement of the only magistrate who 
was resident in Youghal, and who on 
the day previous to the occurrence of 
which I wish to speak remained in the 
streets up to one or two in the morning 
to see if there was any danger of dis- 
turbance, or any necessity for extra 
police—we have it on his sworn state- 
ment that the people were peaceful and 
the crowd thoroughly good-humoured, 
though excited, and that not only no in- 
jury was offered to the police, but no 
insulting word was addressed to them. 
There were 10 policemen in the town, 
and amongst the thousands of people 
nobody offered them the slightest vio- 
lence. When leaving to go to bed this 
magistrate called on the Head Constable, 
who was responsible in the absence of 
the District Inspector for the peace of 
the town, and said—‘‘ Will you need 
any more men to keep the peace of the 
town?” The Head Constable replied— 
‘Certainly not. I have more than 
enough, and am perfectly able to cope 


with disturbance.” ‘‘ Has injury been 
done to property?” asked the magis- 
trate. ‘‘ None, sir, except a few panes 


of glass,” said the Head Constable. The 
people were expecting men down with a 
warrant to arrest their priest. The 
Head Constable after this conversation, 
without consulting the magistrate, tele- 
graphed off to a neighbouring town to 
bring in extra police, after telling the 
magistrate that he had more than 
enough force, there being no excuse for 
bringing them. The people thought 
that these police were bringing down a 
man to arrest their priest, and there was 
some disturbance. We have heard state- 
ments about the extensive injuries done 
to these men. Now, I sat in the Court 
and listened to the sworn evidence of 
the doctor. Out of the whole force only 
one man was struck over the forehead, 
and that was all the injury. This indi- 
vidual was the only injured man in 
Youghal that night on the police side. 
He was hurt over the forehead, and 
their was an immense spparatus of ban- 
dages and plasters over his forehead, 
and nobody was allowed to see the 
wound except the police doctor. It 
might have been a scratch for all we 
knew. The police were ordered to charge 
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with bayonets. I sat by and heard the 
doctor who held the post-mortem exami- 
nation on O’Hanlon give his evidence. 
Now, I have heard of military charges in 
cases of disturbance, and it is the uni- 
versal practice of a soldier to give 
nothing but flesh wounds when the crowd 
turns and flies. But what happens in 
the case of Hanlon? Poor Pat Hanlon 
was flying from the police with his back 
turned to them, and the policeman, in- 
stead of giving him a mere flesh wound, 
drew back and gave a lunge which 
broke off a piece of bone, knocked it 
into splinters, and went six inches into 
the man’s bowels, cutting the main 
artery of his body. A more murderous 
stroke was never given. We have it on 
the evidence of the doctor that it would 
have pierced the man clean through had 
not the bone been struck. Firing is no- 
thing to this. When you fire you do 
not know where the bullet may go, but 
here is a man in full flight, and yet we 
have it on evidence that the policeman 
did not prod him, as is the custom, but 
gave a full lunge. The police went be- 
hind the back of the only magistrate 
who was there; they deceived him, and 
the first news he heard of the introduc- 
tion of the extra police was when he was 
called on to attend the dying man, for 
he is a doctor as well as a magistrate. 
I have not the slightest doubt that if the 
police had discharged their duty, and 
told the magistrate, that this gentleman, 
who has lived for 20 years in the town, 
and is trusted by the people, would 
have gone to the station, there would 
have been no disturbance. I say there 
is not a man in Youghal who does not 
believe that the object was to have a row 
that night in Youghal, and to draw 
blood ; and that the magistrate, who is 
known and loved there, was left in his 
house lest he should prevent that row. 
Such is the conviction of the magistrate 
himself, and so outraged was he by the 
conduct of the police that he went in- 
stantly to the police barracks and pro- 
tested against the conduct of the sub- 
Inspector. What I want to know is, 
is this system to be carried on—is occa- 
sion to be sought out for goading the 
people, who have exhibited extraordi- 
nary patience under great sufferings, 
into sufficient outrage to justify the 
passing of a Coercion Act? I believe 
the issue of this warrant was part and 


parcel of a deliberate policy. We know 
Hr. Dillon 
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how difficult it is to control the people of 
the southern counties in Ireland when 
they see an old respected parish priest 
dragged away from his cure as a pri- 
soner in the hands of the police—we 
know how desperately difficult it is, and 
we say that to carry it out in any way 
you choose to do it must be a thing of 
danger and offensively irritating to the 
people, but you do it in such a way as 
to increase that danger and irritation to 
the utmost, and to bring about the shed- 
ding of blood. I must confess I view 
the whole circumstances attending that 
arrest and the issue of the warrant— 
which I have not been able to enter into 
now, asI hope to do on another occa- 
sion—I view them with the utmost pos- 
sible anxiety as to what may be the re- 
sult of such conduct if persisted in in 
future. I know perfectly well that that 
policy will probably be successful for 
the Government up to a certain point. 
Human nature is human nature, and 
human patience has its limits. You may 
be successful up to a certain point if you 
are determined on goading the Irish 
people into such desperation that you 
may have what you consider a sufficient 
justification for sticking a few more of 
them into prison. It is an odious 
policy. As long as we Irish Nationalists 
are permitted to remain in this House, 
and as far as we can, under the Rules of 
the House, we should be shamefully and 
basely false to our duty if we did not 
endeavour to expose that policy before 
the people of England. The people of 
Ireland have on this occasion, as on 
other occasions, been patient. I have 
not had any details of to-day’s arrest, 
but I trust the Government sent a large 
force, because the larger the force the 
less is the danger of outrage. Before I 
sit down I want to direct attention 
finally to one circumstance of a most ex- 
traordinary character. When this ex- 
citement arose in Youghal last week 
with reference to the anticipated arrest 
of Father Keller, the solicitors acting 
forthe plaintiff wrote a letter to Zhe Daily 
Express newspaper, and the letter ap- 
peared also in other newspapers, and in 
that letter the solicitors stated that there 
was no intention to arrest Father Keller 
at all, and that all this bogus excitement 
was got up by the leaders of the people 
for their own political purposes. Now, 
these solicitors did not appear in Court 
when the warrant was issued. Their 
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letter is on record stating that they had 
no intention of arresting Father Keller. 
If the solicitor for the plaintiff did not 
want him arrested, at whose instigation 
then was the warrant issued? Was it 
the Cork Landlords’ Defence Associa- 
tion? I maintain that this is a question 
to which we ought to have an answer, 
and it is a question important to the case 
which I have endeavoured to lay before 
the House, because if it turned out that 
this most unjustifiable and dangerous 
action is the result of incitements either 
from the Government or from the Cork 
Landlords’ Defence Association, my case 
will have been made out very much 
clearer. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): Before I come to the cir- 
cumstances which have been detailed to 
the House by the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon), let me relieve his 
mind on one point—the arrest of Father 
Keller, as I have heard by telegram 
this evening, has been carried out with- 
out any disturbance or difficulty what- 
ever. As to the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, let me say this—that in the 
whole history of this House—full as 
that history is of violent language and 
violent partizanship—I do not believe 
that an accusation so violent has ever 
been levelled Ly an individual in this 
House against the Executive of his 
country as that to which we have just 
listened. What the hon. Gentleman has 
accused us of—not by insinuation, but 
by direct language, of which the hon. 
Gentleman is so great a master—is 
goading the population of Youghal into 
resistance to the law in order that some 
of the people might be killed, and that 
the Government might thereby be able 
to show their justification for introducing 
their Coercion Bill. A more monstrous 
and unfounded accusation was never 
levelled by a public man against those 
responsible for the government of the 
country. Now, Sir, I presume that the 
apparent incoherence of the argument 
of the hon. Gentleman is due to the fact 
that he was not allowed, owing to a 
breach of the Rules of the House, as 
decided by you, to lay the whole of the 
argument which he had prepared before 
the House; but he did make before 
you, Sir, called him to Order—and I 
regret very much that he was allowed 
todo so—an attack upon Judge Boyd. 
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The hon. Member, Sir, used words about. 
that learned Judge which, I think, 
should never be used in this House 
against Judges of the Courts of Law 
who are not present and who are not 
able—that is, who have not the oppor- 
tunity—to defend themselves. But what 
is it, let me ask, that has been done? 
Why, this: that the Bankruptcy Court 
summoned a man to appear a the 
Court as a witness; and I presume, Sir, 
it is not to be concluded that, because 
that man appears to be a priest, even 
though he be, as the hon. Member says 
—and as I do not for a moment doubt— 
that Father Keller is a most respectable 
and eminent gentleman, he should not 
be summoned. Well, Sir, if the Bank- 
ruptey Court is allowed to summon be- 
fore them any man as a witness, and if 
the man refuses to appear in answer to 
the summons, what course, may I ask, 
is before the Judge but to put the man 
into prison? The hon. Member for 
East Mayo suggested no alternative; 
but he talked about the abuse of 
the Rule under which a Judge may com- 
mit a man for contempt of Court. Well, 
Sir, this action on the part of Judge 
Boyd does not come under the con- 
demnation which has been levelled 
against the use by Judges of the power 
of commitment for contempt of Court— 
the contempt of Court in respect to 
which, as a preventive against the use 
to which Judges were said to put their 
power, a Bill was introduced into the 
other House, which may or may not 
have been occasionally used by Judges 
who thought they had not been treated 
with sufficient respect in Court ; but im- 
prisonment is the only weapon which 
can be used by a Judge to make it cer- 
tain that the jurisdiction of his Court 
shall be respected ; and to take away the 
power of inflicting such imprisonment 
would be to destroy the whole system of 
the Bankruptcy Court in Ireland root 
and branch. The only other matter 
which I think requires remark relates 
to the police, and here I must say that 
I think the hon. Gentleman appeared to 
me to have allowed himself a licence of 
criticism with regard to a case which is, 
I believe, still pending most unusual and 
improper in debates in this House. I 
shall not follow the hon. Gentleman in 
this matter except as to one matter, and 
I am doubtful if I ought to go even so 
far in a pending case; but there is one 
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statement—lI should say mis-statement— 
which I must correct. The hon. Gen- 
tleman says the only injury which the 
police of Youghal had undergone was a 
scratch received by one man on the fore- 
head. 

Mr. DILLON: I did not say so; I 
said a cut, the nature of which we were 
not allowed, or anybody except the 


police, to investigate. [An hon. MrEm- | 
BER: A scratch.| I beg pardon, I said | 


it might have been a scratch for all we 
knew. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, I will 
give the hon. Gentleman the advantage 
of the “‘cut;’’ but the facts are not as 


the hon. Member stated them. So far | 


from its being the fact that only one 
policeman was injured more or less 
slightly on the forehead, the facts are as 
I read them from a telegram in the House 
which I said yesterday I had received 
from an authentic source of information. 
Twenty-one out of 22 policemen were 
struck, 15 were hurt, and three were 
seriously hurt. Well, I will say nothing 
about the hon. Gentleman’s attack upon 
the humanity of the Police Force, save 
that I am unwilling to think that any- 
body in Ireland should suppose that I 
allowed an accusation of the kind to 
pass for a moment in this House without 
giving it the most absolute contradiction. 
The hon. Gentleman has attacked the 
police for inhumanity. [Mr. Dit1on: 
One man.] My belief is that the charge 
of the police was not ordered by the com- 
manding officer till he was fully con- 
vinced that the very lives of the police 
were in immediate danger—and if that 
position of affairs does not justify the 
action of the commanding officer I am at 
a loss to know what, in the opinion of 
the hon. Gentleman, would justify the 
police in resorting to extreme measures 
in self-defence. 

Mr. DILLON: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is really misrepresenting what I 
said. I made no charge whatever against 
the police. I made a charge against the 
man who drove the bayonet into the 
back of Pat O’Hanlon. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, Sir, I 
might have misunderstood the hon. 
Gentleman. What I thought the hon. 
Member said was that the police were 


the instruments in goading on the/q 


population of the district to resistance ; 
and that they deliberately misled the 


Magistrate for the purpose of producing 
Mr. A.J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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a butchery which would assist the Go- 
vernment in passing the Coercion Bill. 
I need not say much more. I think I 
have dealt with the hon. Gentleman’s 
= so far as he has been able to lay 
the case before the House. The hon. 
Gentleman accuses us of being responsi- 
ble for the lamentable occurrences which 
have taken place at Youghal; but has it 
never occurred to him that those who 
are really responsible are those who 
continue to goad on the people of the 
country to carry out this illegal plan of 
spoliation? This illegal plan of spolia- 


tion, called the Plan of Campaign. On 


ticir heads rests and must rest the re- 
sponsibility of goaling on the people 
to resist the law. The law must be 
obeyed; the orders of the Courts of 
Law must be carried out. They will be 
carried out, and carried out peaceably, 
I believe, in every district in Ireland if 
only those agitators will cease from their 
baneful work—those agitators who are 
primarily responsible for all those un- 
fortunate occurrences. I think, Sir, if 
the hon. Gentleman will, in his calmer 
moments, consider upon whose heads 
the responsibility rests for what has 
occurred, he will not find that the Go- 
vernment of this country or the police of 
Ireland are responsible, but that it rests 
upon the heads of those with whose 
policy and motives he is probably more 
intimately acquainted than I am. 

Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.) said, the 
House could easily understand that it is 
a matter of congratulation to him to be 
relieved by this debate from the neces- 
sity of putting any further questions to 
the Chief Secretary, so asto bring the 
facts of this unhappy case under the no- 
tice of hon. Members for England. Be- 
fore he referred directly to the origin of 
the cause of the disturbance of Youghal, 
he wished to reply to a few of the state- 
ments made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour). The right hon. 
Gentleman prefaced his remarks by 
stating that, instead of the arrest of 
Father Keller leading to bloodshed and 
riot in Youghal, the arrest had been 
carried out very quietly. There was no 
credit due to the Executive or to the 
Police Authorities in Ireland for the 
uiet manner in which the arrest of 
Father Keller had been effected. The 
credit was wholly due to the rev. gentle- 
man himself, and to the other clergymen 
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of the town, and to the good sense of 
the people of his parish, who obeyed 
his mandate. The rev. gentleman was 
not going to allow his people to fall into 
the traps set for them by the police. 
The fortunate discovery of the telegram 
sent by Captain Plunkett to the Police 
Superintendent showed that it was the 
deliberate intention of the police to ex- 
cite an occasion for bloodshed and death 
in their midst. The right hon. Gentle- 
man accused the hon. Member for East 
Mayo of having used violent language. 
He (Mr. Lane) put a question to the 
right hon. Gentleman last Tuesday in 
reference to the authenticity of Captain 
Plunkett’s telegram ; and after the en- 
dorsement he gave to that bloodthirsty 
telegram, the hon. Member for East 
Mayo was fully justified in the strong 
language he had used, and in express- 
ing his opinion that the policy had been 
deliberately adopted at a meeting of 
magistrates in Dublin Castle, acting in 
concert with the right hon. Gentleman 
for the purpose of creating an excuse for 
the introduction of a Coercion Act for 
Ireland, which, according to the declara- 
tion of all the Judges, was exceptionally 
free from crime at the present moment. 
The Irish Members did not say, as the 
right hon. Gentleman contended, that 
because Father Keller was a priest he 
should not be liable for arrest under a 
warrant from the Bankruptcy Court, or 
any other Court. What they objected 
to was this—that Father Keller was 
arrested because, from his position as 
parish priest, he was expected by those 
who moved for his arrest to know the 
secret affairs of his flock, to act as a spy 
upon the doings of his parishioners, and 
to give evidence in favour of the land- 
lord. This was a most serious matter, 
and might become more so if the policy 
of the Government were to be carried on 
on the same lines as at present. With 
regard to the charge of the right hon. 
Gentleman against the Irish Parliamen- 
tary Party of goading on the people to 
spoliation and excitement, if there was 
any Member of the Irish Party who 
could be said to be guilty of goading the 
hee into excitement, he took upon 
imself all the responsibility of being 
that individual. oughal was in his 
Division, and he was connected with all 
the operations on the Ponsonby pro- 


perty, from the begi until the 
time he had to leave to take his place 
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in Parliameot. But he distinctly re- 
pudiated now—as he had done on 
the first night the House assembled 
—that he, or any of his hon. Col- 
leagues had goaded—to use the word 
of the right hon. Gentleman — the 
people of that district, or any other, to 
put the Plan of Campaign into opera- 
tion. He did not visit the estate until 
the tenants themselves had decided the 
matter. He went down on their pressing 
invitation, and instead of the people 
being goaded into adopting the Plan of 
Campaign, the fact of the matter was 
that his hon. Colleagues and himself had 
to use their influence to moderate the 
demands of the tenants on that parti- 
cular estate for a reduction of their rents. 
He would now give the House a short 
history of how that excitement had 
arisen in Youghal, and would show 
how little the people and the parish 
priest were to blame for the existing 
state of things there. It had all arisen 
in connection with the Ponsonby estate. 
Mr. Ponsonby was the only landlord in 
the County of Cork who had refused to 
give his tenants a fair and reasonable 
reduction in their rents. This was not 
the first time that a similar struggle 
took place on the same property. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is now deviating from 
the matter before the House, which is a 
definite matter of urgent public impor- 
tance; it is the adjournment of the 
House for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to the arrest of the Rev. Father 
Keller. The history of the Ponsonby 
estate has nothing to do with that sub- 


ject. 


Mr. LANE: The warrant, Sir, upon 
which Father Keller was arrested was 
issued in connection with this estate—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is going into a history of the evic- 
tion on the estate, and the means that 
were used to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion. This is quite different from the 
specific matter before the House. 

Mr. LANE: This warrant, Sir, upon 
which Father Keller has been arrested 
has been applied for by the solicitors 
who are employed for the Ponsonby 
estate, and the arrest has taken place 
in connection with that estate. Father 
Keller is summoned to Dublin to give 
evidence in reference to the Plan of 
Campaign being carried out by two 
tenants upon the Ponsonby property ; 
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and I would respectfully ask, Sir, for 
your ruling as to whether I am not in 
Order in referring to what has happened 
in connection with that property out of 
which the whole case arises. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am clearly of opi- 
nion that it would be out of Order to 
allude to the circumstances of the Pon- 
sonby estate. That has nothing what- 
ever to do with the subject which has 
been brought before the House, and 
which is the arrest of Father Keller. 

Mr. LANE: The warrant was issued 
in reference to evidence to be given con- 
cerning the proceedings of two tenants 
on the Ponsonby Property i and I would 
ask very respectfully whether I may 
not refer to those proceedings ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already given 
a very definite ruling upon the point. 

Mr. LANE said, that, under those 
circumstances, he found it very hard to 
proceed on the lines he had intended to 
do; but, bowing very respectfully to the 
ruling of the Chair, as he was bound to 
do—and notwithstanding the sneers of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland—he 
should try and make out his case all the 
same. The people of the district were 
perfectly aware that the landlord was 
not a party to the proceedings taken 
against Father Keller, as he had told 
them that the property had passed 
out of his hands into those of the 
Landlords’ Association, and that he 
would not stop the issue of the warrant. 
They knew the reverend gentleman 
was compelled to goto Dublin, and they 
believed that was done simply because 
the solicitors engaged by the landlord 
believed that because he was the parish 
mg if they put him in the witness 

ox there on oath they could ask him 
any questions, and get information from 
him which he possessed as parish priest, 
respecting certain of his parishioners, 
and so would enable the landlord to get 
his rents without any reduction. Father 
Keller and his brother priests had been 
going about amongst the people for 
several days, quieting them, and en- 
deavouring to prevent the excitement 
getting the better of their discretion, 
and leading them to do things which 
would justify the authorities in inter- 
fering with their lives and liberties. 
They had the positive assurance of Dr. 
Ronayne, the only resident magistrate 
in the town of Youghal, na Piom, him 
at the inquest, that there was a sufficient 


Mr. Lane 
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force of police in the town for the pur- 
pose of arresting Father Keller, and he 
was a magistrate, who for years had 
been able to keep order there. But the 
authorities thought well to send a force of 
—- police into the town. That even- 
ing the town was perfectly quiet until 
the extra force of police were brought 
in; but the moment they were brought 
in the people became excited. The people 
were thinking of the vindictive action 
being taken against their priest. The 
townfolk sat up all night near the 
residence of the priest the night before. 
They went out to the station to meet the 

olice, and were only following the police 
into the town, when the officer in charge 
of the police commanded his men to fix 
bayonets. Up to that time not a single 
thing was done by the people to aggra- 
vate the police. Hon. Members would 
easily understand the effect which the 
fixing of bayonets by the police would 
be likely to produce upon the people 
under the circumstances. The crowd 
followed the policemen down to the 
barracks ; and they had it on the sworn 
testimony of the Head Constable of 
the local police that the police had 
been allowed to march all the way 
from the station to the barracks—a 
distance of about two miles—before 
a stone was thrown and struck him. 
Then the strange policemen immediately 
turned round, charged the people, and 
killed this unfortunate man, whose 
death was now forming the subject of 
an inquest at Youghal. He had no 
desire to discuss the culpability of the 
police engaged in the charge. He 
thought the statement which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
made was one which ought to receive 
a favourable reception from the Irish 
Benches, that as the investigation was 
sub judice at present, it would be better 
not to refer to any detail with regard to 
the conduct of the police who were en- 
gaged in the fearful charge. He would 
not do so at this particular point. He 
was now brought to the telegram from 
Captain Plunkett, which had given rise 
to so much comment in the Press and 
the House during the last week, 
and in which the expression occurred, 
‘Shoot them down.” On the follow- 
ing morning after this riot took place 
in Youghal—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
am sorry to interrupt the hon. Member, 
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but he is now clearly out of Order. He 
is not confining himself to the definite 
subject which has been brought before 
the House, and not only that, but he is 
anticipating a Motion which has been 
put down upon the Paper with reference 
to this very telegram from Captain 
Plunkett. 

Mr. LANE said, that he had not 
seen it, and, as he was not aware of 
it, he was very much afraid that he 
must cut his observations short; for 
that telegram had a great deal to do 
with the question of the arrest of Father 
Keller that day, and if he was precluded 
from referring to that telegram, of course 
he should not do so. He did not see the 
Notice of Motion to which Mr. Speaker 
referred; but he was inclined to think 
that that Notice of Motion must have 
been put down on the Paper for the 
very same motive which led to other 
Notices being put upon the Paper a 
few weeks ago—to prevent debates on 
similarly inconvenient subjects for the 
Government from being brought on. 
His belief and the belief of his Col- 
leagues—and they were entitled to say 
so from the expression of opinion which 
had appeared in the Irish Press during 
the past week—and it was the opinion 
of the whole of the people of Ireland 
that the policy indicated by the arrest of 
Father Keller was deliberately planned 
by the Government for the purpose of 
goading the people of Ireland into ex- 
citement, and possibly from excitement 
to the committal of outrage ; because if 
there was one point upon which the 
people of Ireland were more susceptible 
than another, and upon which the Go- 
vernment could better calculate upon 
working them up to a point of excite- 
ment, it was any undue interference 
whatsoever with the priesthood of Ire- 
land, particularly in connection with 
their relations as priests towards their 
flocks. They were very much afraid 
that the arrest of Father Keller was only 
a prelude to a series of similar arrests 
that would follow of the priests all over 
Ireland. Ten, twenty, and hundreds of 
other priests would be ready to-morrow 
to take Father Keller’s place. The 
right hon. Gentleman would not be 
able to draw the line at parish priests, 
because the respected Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Cloyne — the Most Rev. 
Dr. M‘Carthy—felt it to be his duty 
in such a trying crisis, to write a 
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letter to the Rev. Father Keller, which 
had received widespread publicity all 
over Ireland, and was read by every 
Bishop and priest in Ireland, endorsing 
Father Keller’s action in this matter, 
and telling him that he would be untrue 
to the best and noblest traditions of the 
Irish priesthood if he did not act as he 
had acted in refusing to obey the sum- 
mons he had received to proceed to 
Dublin to disclose the confidential secrets 
of his parishioners. Every Bishop and 
Archbishop in Ireland was prepared to 
adopt the same course. He (Mr. Lane) 
believed that ifthe right hon. Gentleman 
followed up his policy—as he was bound 
to follow it up if he was going to be 
consistent in it—he would force every 
other Bishop in Ireland to assume the atti- 
tude which the Most Rev. Dr. M‘Carthy, 
Bishop of Cloyne, felt it his duty to take 
up, and that he would be brought face to 
face in a short time, not alone with the 
phalanx of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party, but would find himself and his 
Government opposed by the solid phalanx 
of the Bishops and priests and the whole 
united people of Ireland in direct, vio- 
lent, and active opposition to the policy 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. LOCK WOOD (York), said, that 
in common with a great many other Eng- 
lish Members, he had listened with con- 
siderable pain to the way in which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour), in 
that practically his first appearance upon 
the stage in the capacity which he was 
now called upon to perform, had spoken, 
and felt considerable disappointment at 
the way in which he chose to deal with this 
question. He iy Lockwood) took it 
that no one could listen to the statement 
that was made by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
without feeling very considerable in- 
terest in the observations which he had 
made. He might say that any person 
who was familiar, as he supposed the 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chief Secre- 
tary) was familiar, with the law of this 
country, knew {perfectly well that the 
powers of a Court which enabled Judges 
to deal with persons in contempt were 
regarded in this country as being powers 
of an extraordinary nature, and that they 
were used only under circumstances of 
an extraordinary character. He (Mr. 
Lockwood) was sure that very few men 
who sat above him on that side of the 
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House, at the time when the right hon. 
Gentleman was speaking, were prepared 
for the manner in which he made the 
statement which he had made. He 
expected that the right hon. Gentleman 
would have been able calmly, as befitted 
his high position, to have given them the 
facts connected with the arrest of the 
rev. gentleman, and that he would have 
shown a fitting tone of respect towards 
all the Members of that House whom he 
might address. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Surely 
they were entitled to an explanation of 
the facts without a show of temper, 
without the employment of unnecessary 
emphasis, but with that calm dignity 
which usually characterised statements 
to this House from the Treasury Bench, 
no matter which Party occupied it. He 
thought it was the duty of the right 
hon, Gentleman to put before those 
Members of the House, who like him- 
self (Mr. Lockwood) could not claim to 
be intimately acquainted with the de- 
tails of this case, such information as 
would justify the Government in the 
action which they had taken, or rather 
the action which the learned Judge had 
taken, in regard to Mr. Keller. The 
right hon. Gentleman they had a right 
to expect would put the facts before the 
House—he meant the facts within his 
knowledge—-that he would have shown 
that the learned Judge was acting in 
accordance with the powers that he had, 
and also in accordance with the law 
which he had to administer. But, in- 
stead of doing that, what did the right 
hon. Gentleman do? Why, in the first 
place, he simply indulged in a tu guogue. 
Addressing himself to hon. Members 
sitting on that side of the House, he, 
first of all, endeavoured to rid himself of 
acharge which apparently stung him to 
the quick—of a charge that went right 
home to the right hon. Gentleman—and 
might, perhaps, to some extent account 
for the want of respect which he (Mr. 
Lockwood) thought they were entitled 
to, and with which he addressed the hon. 
Member who introduced this Motion. 
The charge from these benches the Chief 
Secretary felt very keenly. He knew 
where the shoe piuched, and he cried out 
—but having indulged in that display of 
temper, the right hon. Gentleman went 
on to excuse himself from the charge by 
saying—‘ How can you lay this to my 
door, when you are just as bad your- 
self?’”’ Was that the mode and spirit 


Mr. Lockwood 
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in which the right hon. Gentleman 
should apgecten the discharge of the 
important duties which he had accepted ? 
. r. A. J. Batyour: I never said that. ] 

f the right hon. Gentleman wished to 
interrupt him, he (Mr. Lockwood) as- 
sumed that he would, as was proper, 
rise from his place and do so. He 
thought it would be within the recollec- 
tion of the House that, as he had said, 
the explanation offered by the Chief 
Secretary was simply a tu quogue, and 
nothing else. Was that the spirit in 
which to approach the question raised in 
that important debate? They had a 
right to expect the right hon. Gentleman 
to approach the question in a very dif- 
ferent spirit. It was not, of course, his 
(Mr. Lockwood’s) duty, as a young 
Member of this House, to instruct the 
right hon. Gentleman as to what his atti- 
tude should be in the matter. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” ] Let him, however, remind 
hon. Gentlemen opposite who cheered 
that statement, that he was perfectly 
aware of his inexperience, and the great 
disadvantage under which he laboured 
in consequence of that inexperience; 
but he would, nevertheless, venture upon 
this remark—that the Chief Secretary 
was making a very great mistake if he 
approached the discharge of his duties in 
such a dictatorial spirit as he had shown 
that night. They had heard a story 
from the hon. Member who introduced 
the Motion which certainly led them to 
sympathize with him and those who sat 
around him in the account which he gave 
of this matter; and, as he had already 
said, they had been supplied with no 
details in the case—they had had no 
confirmation from official quarters to ex- 

lain away the story told by the hon. 
Member for East Mayo, who introduced 
this subject, and those who sat around 
him; and, therefore, in the absence of 
any explanation from the Ministerial 
Bench to account for the use of these 
extraordinary powers on this occasion, 
if the hon. Member pressed this matter 
to a Division, he hoped that many on 
that side of the House would take the 
earliest opportunity they had of express- 
ing their strong disapprobation of the 
line of argument which was indicated 
by the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. oo probably the arrest of 
Mr. Keller was carried out in the same 
spirit that had characterized that 


speech. 
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Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to treat 
the arrest of this parish priest in Ireland 
as comparatively a trivial affair—one 
certainly not of sufficient importance to 
justify any hon. Member in moving the 
adjournment ofthe House. But in times 
gone by, they knew it was a very much 
more frequent practice than now to 
move adjournments, in order to bring 
before the attention of the House cases 
of an arbitrary exercise of authority, 
or cases of the stretching of the law. 
They had not needed lately—at least, 
as regarded this country—to exercise 
the right; but, if all they heard was 
true, it was probable that, within a very 
few months, it might be absolutely ne- 
cessary to resort to the practice as often 
as they were allowed, in the interest of 
the much-oppressed Sister Island. That 
arrest of a parish priest seemed to him 
(Mr. Picton) very much like the first 
shot of a battle. The first shot might 
be regarded as a trivial affair; it might 
not do much damage, but it was the 
opening of a dread carnival, and he 
prayed Heaven the analogy might not 
be followed out in this case. In cases 
of the kind the responsibility often 
rested on two sides. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to realize, 
more than he seemed to do from his 
speech that evening, the very grave and 
heavy responsibility that rested upon 
him in justifying a course of action like 
that to which attention had been called. 
Let them realize what the relation was 
between this priest and his neighbours 
and friends. It was one of the closest, 
most intimate, and tenderest relation- 
ships that could arise in life. When a 
gentleman in this extremely confidential 
position was called upon to give evi- 
dence in a case like that which had 
arisen, suspicion, uneasiness, anxiety, 
and alarm must be aroused in the breasts 
of his flock; and he could not but call it a 
most imprudent enterprise to demand the 
evidence of a priest under circumstances 
like those. Irish Members were far from 
being alone in the alarm and deep in- 
dignation they felt on this subject, and 
the time that might be spent in discus- 
sing this subject would not be altogether 
wasted. The people of Youghal would 
feel that there was sympathy for them ; 
they would feel that they were not 
left to “‘the wild justice of revenge ;” 
and, probably, the expression of sym- 
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pathy with them might lead them to 
persevere, as he hoped they would perse- 
vere, in carrying on a peacefui and Con- 
stitutional agitation, and in refraining 
from any measure that would be likely 
again to disturb the public peace. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, it appeared to him that 
the aspect of the question which was 
most fitted to arrest the attention of the 
House and of the country was this— 
that it was a signal illustration of the 
gross misuse which was made by the 
Administration of the powers of the 
Executive in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had assumed an air of indignant 
remonstrance which was not at all jus- 
tified by the circumstances. The lan- 
guage of which he complained was not 
nearly so strong as had been used in 
both Houses of Parliament 90 years 
ago. For instance, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman need only refer to the debates of 
1798, and the charges that were made 
against Pitt and Castlereagh. The fact 
was that a very strong feeling of suspi- 
cion had been aroused in the minds of a 
large portion of the people of Ireland 
with regard to that which they thought 
was not altogether foreign to the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
action of the Executive in Ireland 
showed their inconsistency; for while 
the Government adopted one line of 
conduct with respect to a certain per- 
son, they adopted a totally different line 
of conduct with respect to another person 
under perfectly similar circumstances. 
The Court of Bankruptcy was within its 
right in directing a warrant for the ar- 
rest of a priest, or anybody else, who did 
not obey its orders; but what was true 
of the Court of Bankruptcy was also 
true of other Courts—it was also true 
of the Ooroner’s Court; whereas, when 
the Court of Bankruptcy issued the 
warrant to arrest the priest, a man of 
the highest character, the Executive en- 
forced it with all the powers that might 
be necessary. But of tte the Coroner’s 
Court issued a similar warrant of arrest, 
the Executive, instead of carrying it out 
and enforcing it, and bringing into cus- 
tody the man against whom it was 
issued, so far from doing that, they 
shielded, and were shielding at that 
moment, the man against whom the 
Coroner’s warrant was issued on the 
grounds of contempt, and he was a 
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man who was regarded from one end of 
Ireland to the other as a murderer. 
That illustrated, in a very signal way, 
the two-handed style of administration 
which existed in Ireland. But what- 
ever might be the result of that first 
shot in the battle-field, he trusted that 
Father Keller and those with whom 
he was acting would stand firm—that 
not only the Representatives of the 
people of Ireland in that House, but 
the people at home would stand firm, 
and that whatever disasters might be 
enclosed in the struggle which now ap- 
peared to be so close upon them, at any 
rate they should be able to weather 
that, and go through it as they had 
gone through others of the same nature 
before, and he had little doubt as to 
what the issue of the conflict would be. 

Mr. HOOPER (Cork, 8.E.) said, that 
as one acquainted personally with the 
rey. gentleman whose arrest formed the 
subject of that debate, he wished to 
trouble the House with a few words re- 
garding his character, and his character 
was an important factor in judging of 
the wisdom— not to attribute any other 
motive—of the action of the Executive 
in Ireland. Father Keller was known 
throughout the whole of the Irish 
Catholic Church as a man not alone 
of what might be called great mental 
stature, but of great wisdom, prudence, 
and calmness; and if he (Mr. Hooper) 
was disposed to enter into details, which 
he was not, he might show that, within 
a very recent period, he displayed the 
greatest courage in the face of circum- 
stances that might have exposed him 
to public odium, in correcting what he 
honestly thought were the political ex- 
travagances of a brother clergyman. 
Father Keller’s action in that respect 
showed the strong conviction which must 
have guided him when he took his stand 
and refused to act on this summons of 
the Court. He (Mr. Hooper) took it 
that this was an attempt not only to in- 
timidate him from further action in re- 
ference to this estate, but an attempt to 
intimidate and degrade the character of 
the Irish priests generally. If the only 
object of summoning Father Keller to 
Dublin was to obtain information, it 
could have been obtained much more 
easily from tenants on the estate. For 
Father Keller was not a tenant on the 
estate, and had paid no money under 
the Plan of Campaign. There were, how- 
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ever, 400 tenants who had paid money 
under it, each of whom ad have been 
brought up at Dublin, to say whom he 
had paid it to, and whither it had gone. 
Why did not the Executive summon 
from among these some weak, illiterate, 
men, who might be terrorized by legal 
forms, rather than the parish priest of 
Youghal ? He used the word ‘ Execu- 
tive,’’ because they knew that the solici- 
tors of the estate were anxious to with- 
draw from any proceedings against 
Father Keller; then he should like to 
know on whose responsibility another 
warrant against this clergyman was 
issued? He regarded the exhibition of 
temper that evening by the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland as fortunate; and, if only 
on that account, they might congratulate 
themselves on the raising of that debate. 
English Members would now see the 
temper which governed Irish officials. 
What was the meaning of the arrest of 
an Irish priest? It meant that every 
Irish pastor would place himself in ex- 
actly the same position as Father Keller; 
and he ventured to say that if the Chief 
Secretary thought he was going to 
terrorize congregations by attempting 
to deprive them of the advice and 
courage of their pastors, by arresting 
these, he would be completely mistaken. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland must 
feel in his heart that he had made a 
fatal mistake; and he (Mr. Hooper) 
invited the House to watch if, when he 
had occasion to make another statement, 
he would not, in the meantime, have 
accustomed himself to better Parliamen- 
tary manners. What he complained of 
was that the Chief Secretary had not 
only shielded the police, but had en- 
couraged them to further irregularities 
of a most dangerous kind. He had met 
the Questions put on the Paper with 
reference to the conduct of the police 
at Youghal by the most deliberate 
evasion and delay. The police had been 
allowed to flout the authority of the 
Coroner’s Court, which was one of the 
most ancient Courts in Ireland, and one 
in which the people had confidence. 
What would be the construction placed 
on the right hon. Gentleman’s action by 
the Irish Constabulary ? Would it not be 
that, as the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had shielded their irregularities, they 
might do anything, as they were sure to 
be shielded afterwards? He desired to 
know if the right hon. Gentleman had 
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ordered the Inspector to call in the co- 
operation of the local magistrates in 
future. Let him remember that this 
was not Belfast, where he (Mr. Hooper) 
could have understood such an order as 
that telegraphed by Captain Plunkett 
to the County Inspector at Youghal 
being issued in view of possible out- 
rece. 5 of a bloody character breaking 
out at any moment. But Youghal was 
a most law-abiding place—[ Laughter] 
—and there the local magistrates 
should not be ignored. He challenged 
hon. Gentlemen to contradict him. 
Youghal was one of the most peaceable 
places in Ireland. He believed the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Mr. Matthews) had some know- 
ledge of the fact, for it was near a place 
which that right hon. and learned Gentle- 
mad once represented as a Home Ruler. 
He (Mr. Hooper) believed that if the 
local magistrates had been present this 
unfortunate man would not have lost his 
life. Under all the circumstances, they 
were entitled to say that this unhappy 
determination to bring the people and 
the police into conflict synchronized with 
the right hon. Gentleman’s entry into 
Office, and they would not retract that 
charge until the right hon. Gentleman 
convinced them that they were wrong. 
Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, he looked upon the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour), 
which he had listened to with an 
amount of pain and regret he could not 
express, as the beginning of a new policy 
which they had heard of under the name 
of firm government, but which bade ill 
both to that country and to Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s remarks 
made them feel what a loss the House 
and the Government had sustained 
through the retirement of his right hon. 
Colleague the Member for West Bristol 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), who, even 
in carrying out a policy of which many 
of them did not approve, had always, by 
his behaviour and temper, secured the 
respect of all those who differed from 
him, as well as of those who agreed 
with him. When life had been lost, and 
human souls sent into eternity, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
spoken in a flippant and unfeeling 
manner, which, if persisted in, must ulti- 
mately tend to bring the Executive in 
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Ireland into great contempt. He hoped 
that, in future, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would endeavour to apply his mind 
to the problem placed before him, with 
a desire rather to grapple with the argu- 
ments and facts that were addressed to 
him, than attempt to excite the feelings 
of the House in the manner he had done 
that night. He was afraid that that 
was the beginning of a new policy which 
would work ill for them all. While it 
was necessary that the law should be 
administered, it was far more necessary 
that it should be just. He therefore 
invited the Government to see that the 
law was not only firmly but justly admi- 
nistered, and administered with due re- 
spectto the age in which we lived, and the 
spirit of humanity with which we ought 
to be governed. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
said, he intended to support the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) if 
he went to a Division, simply from what 
had passed before his own observation 
that night as to the style and attitude of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland. He must say he 
had been extremely disappointed in ob- 
serving the style of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that night. As a Scottish Mem- 
ber he felt considerable pride and satis- 
faction in noticing the fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman had been promoted by 
his noble Relative at the head of the 
Government to what he (Mr. Wallace) 
might call the box of the Irish chariot, 
and to hold the reins on that very diffi- 
cult pinnacle; but from what he had seen 
seen that night, it was probably one of 
the most hazardous experiments in cha- 
rioteering which had been made since 
Father Phobus entrusted Phaethon 
with the temporary driving of the solar 
tandem. 

Mr. FINCH-HATTON: 
Order. [ Cries of ‘‘ Sit down! ”’] 

Mr. WALLACE said, he ventured to 
tell the right hon. Gentleman that, un- 
less he altered his style, it was very pro- 
bable that he might come to considerable 
sorrow. The whole style of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s reply was not in any 
way argumentative, but seemed to him 
to be simply declamatory denial. It re- 
minded him very much of the position 
of the advocate who was recommended 
by his client to act on the principle of 
‘*no case, abuse the plaintiffs attorney.” 
He (Mr. Wallace) had had sufficient ex- 
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perience of various sides of human life 
to know that, when that style was in- 
dulged in, there was very little real 
defence to be offered. He did not think 
that the right hon. Gentleman had a 
case upon which ho could rely, simply 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s demean- 
our; not from what he had said, but 
from what he had not said. It was 
evident that the case was altogether in- 
defensible. For his own part, therefore, 
he had no hesitation whatever in giving 
his humble support to the case made out 
and the Motion put forward by the hon. 
Member for East Mayo. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, that certainly the tone of the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
was most deplorable. Certain specific 
charges had been made by the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon). 
He meant his hon. Friend ; he was only 
anticipating what was to come. Those 
statements of his hon. Friend went to 
show that the police had acted most in- 
humanly and most improperly. His 
hon. Friend had the » before the 
House a specific charge that when there 
was a magistrate in the town those 
police were eee against the desire 
and the wish of that magistrate ; to that 
charge the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland did not con- 
descend to offer any reply. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Bast Mayo had 
— out that when the mob were 

roken, and were running away, a par- 
ticular policeman ran his bayonet through 
the back of an unfortunate man with 
such force that had it not broken one of 
the bones inside would have come out on 
the other side. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman answer to that? The right 
hon. Gentleman rode off on a general pro- 
test against the hon. Member for East 
Mayo, daring him to say that the entire 
body of policemen in Ireland were in- 
human. What answer had they to that 
specific charge of inhumanity? If these 
things which had happened at Youghal 
hell bappened in France, if they had oc- 
curred in Poland, if these events had 
been stated in English newspapers, they 
would at once have been dealt with as 
instances of gross and needless acts of 
inhumanity on the part of an armed 
force inst a defenceless mob. His 
hon. Friend had complained to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
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Ireland that the Government were seek- 
ing to goad the people into resistance 
in order to justify a new Coercion Act. 
To that the right hon. Gentleman replied 
that so monstrous a charge was never 
before made against a Government. 
Surely, the right hon. Gentleman was 
the last person to object to hon. Mem- 
bers below the Opposition Gangway hav- 
ing specific views and ‘ philosophical 
doubts” upon that point. The Leader 
of what was called the Fourth Party, of 
which the right hon. Gentleman himself 
was a Member at the time, had made as 
strong charges against the Government 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) as were now directed by the hon, 
Member for East Mayo against the pre- 
sent Government. For his own part, he 
shared the belief of his hon. Friend the 
Member for East Mayo that the Govern- 
ment were goading the Irish people. They 
were as weak men trying to be strong 
men, who were endeavouring to bring 
their courage up to the point of intro- 
ducing a strong Coercion Bill. The Go- 
vernment wanted a justification and an 
excuse for it. The Government has cer- 
tainly acted in Ireland in a way that 
was enough to make any people in the 
world resist. He (Mr. Labouchere), for 
one, held that the people had a perfect 
right to resist. He honoured them for 
having resisted, and he trusted that 
whenever the right hon. Gentleman let 
loose his myrmidon police, without even 
consulting the magistrate, the people 
would resist again. The hon. Member for 
East Mayo would not have done his duty 
if he had not brought this Motion before 
Parliament. So much for the particular 
case of this priest; but what about the 
death which had occurred in what the 
right hon. Gentleman calied maintain- 
ing law and order in Ireland? When- 
ever a death occurred on account of the 
action of the military in Ireland or in 
any other part of the Kingdom, he 
trusted that some hon. Member repre- 
senting the portion of the country in 
which the death took place would bring 
the matter before Podiiantah If such 
a fatal occurrence had heppened in any 
English town from the action of the 
police, depend upon it the Representa- 
tive of that town would at once have 
brought the subject under the notice of 
the House of Commons. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary and the 
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Government must clearly understand 
that if they had adopted this course in 
Ireland, the Home Rule Members—as 
long as they had breath and as long as 
they had the right — would protest 
against the conduct of the Government 
in season and out of season in that 
House. 

Mr. fT. P. GILL (Louth, 8.) said, he 
felt bound to ridicule the pretence put 
forward by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour)—namely, that the police 
were put in danger of their lives. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that 20 
out of 23 policemen were injured. What 
were the facts? An inquest was pro- 
ceeding before the Coroner upon the 
body of the unfortunate man who had 
been killed, and at that inquest several 
constables were examined. For a couple 
of days those constables gave their evi- 
dence freely; since then a change had 
taken place—their mouths had been 
shut. But while they were free to speak, 
what evidence did they give as to the 
nature of the resistance which the Crown 
offered ? One constable named Downes 
declared that the crowd that met the 
party of 23 extra policemen at the rail- 
way station, numbered only 30 unarmed 
persons. There were 23 constables 
armed with rifles encountering 30 per- 
sons unarmed and making up the crowd, 
some being women and some children 
that offered resistance’ to those armed 
police. Could anything be more mon- 
strous? When the police marched up 
the town—said one of the constables— 
there was no resistance offered to the 
police at all; a band was sy playing, 
and the police followed the band. An- 
other of the constables examined at the 
inquest, Head Constable Higgins, swore 
that during their passage through half 
the town the policemen remained unmo- 
lested; they were simply marching at 
the rear of the band, and he saw the 
force of police marching with fixed 
bayonets; the band was playing, and 
there was no disturbance at the time, 
except cheering and shouting. That 
was the crowd upon which the police 
made this murderous outrage. It was 
while the crowd was flying and while 
they had their backs turned that the 
police directed against those who were 
in it fixed bayonets, and the man who 
perished was killed by a policeman 
rushing and lunging upon him with one 
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of these deadly weapons. At the in- 
quest were two persons who saw this 
murdercommitted, and according to their 
evidence the policeman, having killed 
that man, chased another who had run 
into a doorway, and there endeavoured 
to stab him too with the bayonet. That 
policeman seemed eager to hang another 
scalp to his girdle in order to win the 
approbation of the Irish Office. What 
had all this bloody work been about? 
It had simply been about the execution 
of a warrant. Tho whole forces of the 
Crown had forsooth been put into opera- 
tion todrive the peopleinto adisturbance, 
and as it proved, even to slay, just in 
order to execute a warrant for contempt 
of Court. The evidence of the police- 
men given at the inquest was a little too 
damning for the case of the Government, 
and they were ordered to shut their 
mouths and refuse to give any more evi- 
dence. After that though, one policeman 
after another was called and asked the 
question ‘‘ Did he see anybody stab any- 
body on that night?” yet in each case 
there was a refusal to answer. Such 
was the conduct of officers who were the 
boasted guardians of the law, whose pro- 
fession was the discovery of crime! 
They declined to answer the question 
because, as distinctly admitted in one 
instance, they feared to criminate them- 
selves. Here was contempt of Court 
surely similar to that on the part of 
Father Keller. Father Keller refused 
to give evidence in one Court against his 
flock—that was contempt of Court. In 
the Coroner’s Court there was a police- 
man who refused to give evidence, and 
the Coroner issued his warrant for the 
committal of the constable. The war- 
rant was handed to a police officer, who 
on seeing that it was against a fellow- 
constable instead of executing it put it 
into his pocket. Here were the two 
pictures—let hon. Members look upon 
one and then upon the other. In the 
one case an armed force was employed 
against an unarmed, inoffensive crowd, 
scarcely larger than itself; in the other, 
the policeman puts the warrant quietly 
into his pocket. That was a state of 
things without a parallel in the history 
of the world, and in calling attention to 
it his hon. Friend was fully justified. It 
was the duty of every Englishman who 
had any respect for the law of England, 
or any desire to see it respected by 
others—in Ireland or anywhere else—to 
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suppert his hon. Friend to the utmost in 
making this protest against the infamous 
and disgraceful proceedings on the part 
of the Govezament. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT (Manchester, 
8.W.) said, my object in rising is to ask 
whether we are likely to get any reply 
from the Treasury Bench to the state- 
ments which we have heard made by the 
hon. Member for Louth (Mr. T. P. Gill.) 
We have had one speech from the Trea- 
sury Bench already. But we have two 
Law Officers of the Crown on the Trea- 
sury Bench who know something about 
Ireland, and should be able to tell us 
whether what we have heard is true. If 
the speech of the hon. Member for Louth, 
who spoke last, has any truth in it, 
if one half the things he has uttered are 
true, it does strike me as something 
extraordinary that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should maintain adumb silence 
and make no reply whatever to what has 
been uttered. I should like to appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith). 
I should like to state to him that unless 
some notice is taken of the charges that 
have been made against the conduct of 
the Irish Government, it will be the first 
time in this House that in such extra- 
ordinary circumstances the Government 
of the Queen have maintained silence. 
Is it true, orisit not true, that the police 
were as numerous as the people they 
were dispersing ? Is it true that a police- 
man killedan Irishman who wasrunning 
away from him ; that he stabbed him in 
the back? Is it true that when he had 
done so he sought to do the same to an- 
other man? Are these things true or 
not? I appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury that 
some Irishman on that Bench, some man 
who knows Ireland, may give an answer 
to these extraordinary charges. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I cannot but express 
surprise at the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber who has just sat down. I have 
already stated in this House that the 
charges made are now the subject of 
judicial investigation. Inquiry is being 
made into the truth of the allegations. 
There is a Coroner’s Inquiry going for- 
ward at this moment for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether these things are 
true or not. 
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Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): The police will not give evi- 
dence. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I appeal to 
the House whether these interruptions 
should take place. It is alleged by the 
hon. Gentleman that the police will not 
give evidence; but I would ask the 
House, and even hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway, whether it would be right 
for the Government to make any state- 
ment on facts which are in dispute as to 
circumstances that were unknown to 
them, and which might inculpate or 
tend to exculpate persons who are 
before a judicial tribunal, and whose 
conduct, if they have done wrong, will 
have to be answered for toajury. Re- 
marks have been made as to the conduct 
of my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour). I protest against the tenour 
of those remarks. The utmost my right 
hon. Friend has stated is this, that it is 
the duty of the Government to see that 
the law is carried out. There can be no 
doubt whatever as to that, whatever the 
law may be. So long as the law re- 
mains the law of the land it is the duty 
of the Government to support and to 
give assistance to those charged with 
carrying it out, and in the way declared 
by the Judges of the land to be legal. 
The question as to what the law shall 


/be is a question for Parliament, but 


there is no question to my mind, and I 
think there is none in that of the House 
of Commons, that the Executive Govern- 
ment is bound to sustain the judgments, 
orders, and directions of the Courts of 
Law. That is the sole and entire respon- 
sibility of the Government at the present 
moment, and we decline to enter further 
into a question which we are not justi- 
fied in judging, and on which we have 
only partial information. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) said, 
there were circumstances connected with 
this case into which it behoved Her 
Majesty’s Government to inquire beforo 
they took the steps they had taken. No 
case whatever had been made out to 
show that Father Keller was a neces- 
sary or material witness to attend at 
the Bankruptcy Court. On the other 
hand, there was no less than 400 tenants 
on the Ponsonby estate, each of whom 
had been cognizant of the circumstances 
which led to the adoption of the Plan of 
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Campaign, and each of whom could have 
given evidence; and, under such cir- 
cumstances, it seemed to him to be an 
extraordinary thing that Father Keller 
could know anything except as pastor 
of his people. He was a man of great 
prudence and moderation, and exercised 
great influence with the people, always 
in favour of order, peace, and tran- 
quillity. It was desired to weaken and 
undermine his influence ; it was desired 
that these people should be handed over 
without assistance to the forces of the 
Crown, and their leaders taken from 
them. If the summons served on Father 
Keller had been obeyed, his influence 
would have been seriously weakened, 
and the bailiffs and spies of the land- 
lords, and the Landlords’ Association 
would have gone round the estate, tell- 
ing the tenants that Father Keller had 
abandoned and betrayed them. The 
warrant, in connection with which a 
man had been killed, was so irregular 
that it had since been withdrawn and 
abandoned. The Government sent a 
force of 25 police to enforce this war- 
rant. This force met an unarmed crowd 
of 30 people, among whom were many 
women and children, and, without any 
consultation with the magistrates, with- 
out any attempt to read the Riot Act, 
and before a single stone was thrown, 
charged the people and did one man to 
death. The Government had admitted 
that the circumstances which led to this 
was an unjust rent. Their Commission, 
by their report, had admitted that, and 
they were desirous of maintaining law 
and order. They should maintain it in 
all cases, and notin one. The Govern- 
ment had taken no steps to bring the 
murderer to justice, and the only conclu- 
sion they could draw from that was, that 
there was one law for the people and 
another for the landlords. The Govern- 
ment allowed their officers to deliber- 
ately impede the Coroner’s Inquiry, and 
make it fruitless. They all knew that 
was done for the purpose of making a 
case for a Coercion Act, and no excuse 
was needed for bringing the matter be- 
fore the House. It was their duty to 
warn the country of the battle in which 
the Government now deliberately en- 
gaged, and the guilt and shame of 
which would rest altogether on the 
Government. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe) said, it was not his intention 
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to en the attention of the House 
long, but he felt bound, in reference to 
this grave matter, speaking, as he knew 
he did, on behalf of his constituents, to 
join his protest to that which had been 
made by the hon. Member for York 
(Mr. Lockwood) and other hon. Mem- 
bers on the Opposition side of the 
House, against the tone which was dis- 

layed by the right hon. Gentleman the 

hief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour). He did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the House 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) had mended the 
matter by what he said, for he made 
no attempt to reply to the argument ad- 
vanced by the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon). The Coroner who 
was conducting the inquiry now pro- 
ceeding, had made a very grave charge 
against Her Majesty’s Government. 
That gentleman had declared that he 
had received no assistance from Her 
Majesty’s Government in the inquiry 
which he was conducting. He (Mr. J. 
E. Ellis) gathered from the language of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was entirely ignorant that such a 
charge had been made. It was not to 
be expected that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House should be 
acquainted with all that was taking 
place at Youghal; bnt it was part of 
their case that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
manifested the utmost ignorance of 
what is taking place in that town at 
the present moment. He (Mr. J. E. 
Ellis) and others wanted to know why 
the orders with regard to Father Keller 
were being enforced with such alacrity, 
when no assistance whatever was ren- 
dered to the Coroner in the inquiry he 
was holding. It was undeniable that 
the significance of the events of the last 
few days, in relation to the state of Ire- 
land, could hardly be exaggerated, and 
therefore he ventured to say that unless 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland treated these events with 
a little less levity, and answered hon. 
Members from Ireland with a little more 
respect, something serious would before 
long occur in that country. He thought 
that what had taken place amply justified 
the hon. Member for East Mayo in bring- 
ing these matters before the House. He 
(Mr. J. E. Ellis) agreed with the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
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chere), that whenever anything of this 
kind occurred in Ireland, or in any part 
of the United Kingdom, it was to be 


hoped that some one connected with the | guag 


constituency would feel it to be his duty 
to bring it before the House, as the hon. 
Momber for East Mayo had done. To do 
so would be to follow the best traditions 
of the House of Commons. He himself 
intervened in the discussion on behalf 
of his constituents, and with their full 
sanction, and they were determined that 
every case of grievance in administering 
the law should be probed to the utmost. 
Whenever Irish Members thought fit to 
bring before the House, in their Repre- 
sentative capacity, anything of which 
they thought the House should take 
cognizance, they would have his most 
earnest sympathy. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he also felt bound to com- 
plain of the levity of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) in dealing with 
this matter, and the general want of re- 
spect shown by the Government and 
their Representatives, to the House in 
these proceedings. He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House (Mr. W. H. Smith)—who had 
said that nothing could be done to-night 
because there was a judicial investiga- 
tion going on—whether he would, first 
of all, direct his menials and agents in 
Ireland to cease putting obstruction in 
the way of the Coroner in the course of 
his inquiry? It was practically impos- 
sible, owing to the conduct of the Go- 
vernment officials, for the Coroner to get 
any evidence as to why the poor fellow, 
Hanlon, was brutally murdered, as they 
contended he was. He would also ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
give an assurance that the House would 
have an opportunity of discussion on 
some future occasion when the inquiry 
was over? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary had told them that 
he had authentic information, which 
contradicted the evidence given before 
the Coroner. They had a right to ask 
where he got his information; and, un- 
less he gave his authority, they had a 
right to consider the evidence before the 
Ooroner as more trustworthy than that 
on which the right hon. Gentleman relied. 
He regretted that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late Chief Secretary had used 
such language as that something worse 
than batons would be used. Whether 
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the right hon. Gentloman intended it or 
not, he believed that here they had the 
direct consequences of such oaien lan- 
e. If the right hon. Gentleman 
the present Chief Secretary did not mend 
his ways, and treat the House with 
more respect, and if he did not show a 
little less levity in his method of dealing 
with these matters, he would be as re- 
sponsible as the late Chief Secretary 
must be held to be for the consequences 
of such utterances. The proceedings of 
the Government in Ireland were most 
arbitrary and despotic, and before they 
talked of Irish Representatives leading 
the people of Ireland into illegal courses, 
they should set an example of legal and 
law-abiding behaviour in the admini- 
stration of the law. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.) said, 
he was desirous of calling the attention 
of the House and of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) to the fact that there 
seemed to be no necessity for the collec- 
tion of a Police Force at Youghal, that 
the telegraphing for extra men was a mis- 
take, and the death of Hanlon following 
from that mistake was directly attribut- 
able to whoever committed that error. 
Where had they been drafted from, and 
what was the character of these men 
who were to give the people of Youghal 
something more than batons? There 
were hundreds of cases of contempt of 
Court in Ireland in which witnesses re- 
fused to attend Courts where no war- 
rants were issued. Why, then, this 
frenzied energy in the case of a priest, 
and why this particular demonstration 
on the part of the authorities ? Was it 
attributable to the discontent of some of 
the Representatives of the Protestants of 
Ulster, who had been very restless of 
late, and who had been clamouring for 
energetic action, and who thought that 
the arrest of a priest or two, with, per- 
haps, a Bishop thrown in, would most 
likely exasperate the people? He failed 
to see why the forces of the Crown 
should be devoted exclusively to exe- 
cuting landlord decrees, whilst the de- 
crees of merchants and others were rot- 
ting in the Sheriffs’ offices and could not 
be executed. He would give the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland precedent for the arrest of 
policemen for acts done in the execution 
of their duty. In the case of the Belfast 
riots 13 policemen were arrested in Bel- 
fast, because some people engaged in 
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wrecking houses were killed during an 
attempt to disperse them, and the At- 
torney General himself refused at an 
Assize Court in the North of Ireland to 
allow these men out on bail, and said 
an application should be made to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. In the case of 
one of the Londonderry riots, two offi- 
cers were put on their trial and produced 
in Court their rifles with the indenta- 
tions made on them by the revolver 
bullets of the mob. The contrast between 
the course taken in these cases and the 
frenzied energy displayed at Youghal 
seemed to illustrate once more how in 
Ireland all law and all authority were 
disturbed in the interests of the land- 
lords. Ifa policeman killed an Orange- 
man in the North he must go to gaol, but 
if he runs a bayonet through a Papist in 
the South he goes free. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) said, he did not consider 
that the fact that a judicial investigation 
was pending afforded any ground in the 
present instance for not discussing the 
matter, for the only investigation that 
was pending was a Coroner’s inquest, 
which did not arraign the conduct of 
anyone, but merely inquired into the 
facts. Unless some further informatlon 
was given by the Government the House 
would be led to the conclusion that the 
law was not evenly administered in Ire- 
land. How was it that the warrant for 
the arrest of Father Keller was so 
promptly executed at all hazards, while 
the warrant for the arrest of the 
constable who was committed by the 
Coroner for refusing to give evidence 
was wilfully left unexecuted? There 
was one other point to which he wished 
to call attention. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had been led unwittingly to 
make a statement which had turned out 
to be unfounded, to the effect that 21 
out of 22 policemen had been injured in 
the riot. Now the judicial inquiry 
showed that only three had been in- 
jured ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland himself 
that evening did not assert that more 
than three bad been injured. He 
thought that they ought to know on 
what information the right hon. Gentle- 
man had acted. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he thought 
that the hon. Member misunderstood the 
facts of the case. He had answered a 
Question put to him without Notice, and 
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stated that 21 out of 22 had been 
seriously hurt. He had qualified that 
statement by saying that he could not 
guarantee its accuracy, and yesterday he 
had stated the facts as they had occurred 
—namely, that 21 had been hit, 15 hurt, 
and three badly hurt. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS said, he 
thought that that hardly affected the 
question. The right hon. Gentleman 
must have got the first information from 
somebody, as he would not have uttered 
that statement from his own conscious- 
ness. He thought that the House was 
entitled to have a full explanation of the 
authority upon which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given his first answer. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
that as one of the Protestant Repre- 
sentatives from Ireland, he regretted 
extremely the manner in which the 
question had been dealt with by the 
authorities responsible for law and order 
in Ireland. He maintained that if a 
Protestant clergyman had been arrested 
in similar circumstances in England or 
Wales and carried off to prison, as the 
Irish Executive had carried off Father 
Keller, a storm of intense indignation 
would have been roused by English 
Members in the House of Commons, 
and extremely strong language would 
be used with reference to the matter. 
If it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to do anything for the benefit of 
the people of Ireland, they had certainly 
in this case gone to work in the wrong 
way; and they had acted in Ireland in a 
way in which they dared not act in Eng- 
land. The way in which the arrest of 
Father Keller had been carried out was 
evidently intended as an insult to the 

eople. In Wales, where there had 
ies a great deal of trouble, would the 
Government dare to arrest one of the 
Nonconformist clergymen there who 
were struggling against the tithes? In 
consequence, however, of the action of 
the Government, Father Keller had 
been ennobled in the eyes of his 
parishioners and his fellow-countrymen 
in Ireland, who now looked upon him 
with feelings of veneration and respect. 
The Government could not produce their 
Coercion Bill without stirring up the 
muddy waters and trying to bring about 
bloodshed. He had been at meetings 
which were yo gree to be suppressed, 
and which he had held in spite of the 
attempts to suppress them ; and on such 
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occasions it was customary for the Go- 
vernment to send 200 police. How 
many were sent to Youghal? He 
argued that if the Government had 
meant to preserve law and order in 
Youghal, they would have sent a strong 
force to execute the warrant, instead of 
sending 30 policemen only, some of 
whom be was certain were Orangemen. 
The whole policy of the Government was 
to provoke the people, and to make them 
take up the rifle—a thing which they 
might do if it were necessary. He 
believed that the dangerous polity 
which the Government were pursuing 
was not originated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary or his 
Colleagues, but was pressed upon them 
and backed by the landlord faction in 
that House, and they were afraid to 
take up a line of policy which would 
differ in any degree from the policy 
inaugurated by the Landlords’ Defence 
Union ; and he felt convinced that its 
evil results would sooner or later recoil 
on their own heads. If their object in 
playing upon the chords of passion and 
trying to exasperate the Irish people 
was, as he feared, to obtain a miserable 
pretext for introducing coercive legisla- 
tion, they must themselves bear the 
responsibility for all the bloodshed and 
disaster which might ensue. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) 
said, he regarded the statement which 
had been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) as fraught with 
danger to the Public Service. The right 
hon. Gentleman ought not lightly to 
make such statements, and when he had 
found himself misled into such a state- 
ment he should have apologized to the 
House, and explained how and on what 
authority he was induced to make it. 
He denied that any justification had been 
shown for the arrest of Father Keller, 
and maintained that it was ridiculous to 
expect that by summoning him as a 
witness any evidence could be obtained 
from him in the case before the Bank- 
ruptey Court, inasmuch as it was impos- 
sible for him tc betray the confidence 
reposed in him as a priest. Moreover, 
in face of the letter of his Bishop, Dr. 
M‘Carthy, warning him of his duty 
towards his people, he dare not do other 
than refuse to give any information in 
this matter. Further, it was a wanton 
exercise of power on the part of Judge 
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Boyd to compel Father Keller to come 
before his Court when there were hun- 
dreds of the tenants joined in the Plan 
of Campaign on this estate who had not 
been summoned as witnesses yet. The 
Government only carried out the laws 
that suited themselves and favoured the 
rich; and if they were so anxious to 
enforce law and order and to execute 
the decrees of the Courts, why was the 
order of the Coroner’s Court at Youghal 
not carried out? If law and order were 
to be maintained in Ireland the decree 
of one Court ought to be executed with 
as much certainty as the decree of another 
Court. The policy adopted by the Go- 
vernment was not calculated to increase 
respect for law and order in Ireland. 
If the Government despised the orders of 
the Coroner’s Courtin Youghal, howcould 
they expect the people to respect and obey 
theorders ofotherCourts? There hadnot 
been shown the slightest necessity for 
the arrest of Father Keller, and the 
object of the Government was to exas- 
perate the people and provoke dis- 
turbances, in order to find some excuse 
for passing the measure of coercion for 
Ireland they intended to bring in. 
Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
Kerry, W.) said, if the Members of the 
overnment were pleased with their 
attitude in that matter, hon. Members 
from Ireland could well afford to make 
them a present of that pleasure. When 
an Irish subject was brought before the 
House the Members of the Government 
seemed to be seized with lock-jaw; and 
all they could do—as was the case at 
that moment—was to indulge their 
artistic tendencies by sketching the Irish 
Members in the House. He must con- 
fess he could not help feeling surprised 
that not one word of regret had fallen 
from the lips of any Member of the 
Government at the death of the man 
Hanlon, at Youghal, who was proved to 
have been stabbed through the back 
whilst running away from the forces of 
theCrown. The expression, ‘‘ I’m sorry 
I did not fire on them,” used by District 
Inspector Somerville to Dr. Ronayne, 
J.P., of Youghal, was an embodiment of 
the spirit that animated Her Majesty’s 
Government in Ireland, and was a free 
paraphrase of the last words of the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chief Secretary 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), ‘‘ You will 
get something harder than batons,” as 
he bid adieu to the House. He (Mr. 
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E. Harrington) could not congratulate 
the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) on his baptism of blood at 
Youghal. He (Mr. E. Harrington) was 
an humble man, but not for a thousand 
times the salary of the best paid Minister 
of the Crown would he occupy the 
position, standing there, and being the 
Representative of the murderers of the 
Irish people. [ Cries of “‘ Order, order ! ””} 
Well, he supposed that was not in 
Order ; but if the statement were untrue 
why had not some Minister the courage 
to stand up and refute it? The fact 
was, the Government knew that they 
were losing their power over Ireland, 
and were becoming reckless. The 
Nationalist Members were agitators, and 
they would be base and recreant if they 
did not agitate until the wrongs of their 
country were redressed. If justice was 
not done to Ireland they would lay the 
print of the agitation on every spot of 
England until, if there were hearts in 
the men of the country, they would rise 
up and demand that justice should be 
done to Ireland, and that there should 
be an end to the present cruel, cowardly, 
and murderous policy of the Government 
in Ireland. 

Dr. FOX (King’s Co., Tullamore) 
said, there was aconspiracy of silence on 
the part of the Government in this 
matter, and the conspiracy had even ex- 
tended to the Coroner’s Court. It was 
entirely due to their mismanagement 
that the arrest, which was altogether 
unjustifiable, was made of Father 
Keller, in order to incite the Irish people 
toa breach of the peace. The unfor- 
tunate man whe was killed had been 
present on the occasion merely out of 
curiosity. Father Keller was much 
respected in the district. With reference 
to the occurrences in Belfast -—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) rose 
to Order, and wished to know whe- 
ther the hon. Member was in Order 
in referring to what had taken place in 
Belfast ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that there was 
a definite Motion before the House— 
the arrest of Father Keller and the 
disturbance at Youghal; and, in his 
opinion, the hon. Member was not con- 
fining his remarks to the subject of that 
Motion. 

Dr. FOX said, he wished to know 
what the right hon. Gentleman the 
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present Chief Secretary for Ireland— 
with his 48 hours’ experience of that 
country—could know about the Irish 
Constabulary? The right hon. Gentle- 
man appeared to have set himself up as 
the Trish Ruddigore of modern politics. 
He talked of governing Ireland with a 
strong hand. He wished him joy of the 
job ; but before many months were past 
the right hon. Gentleman would find 
that the labour of crushing down the 
Irish people was too much forhim. He 
had uncoiled himself, and showed an 
amount of backbone that he hoped 
would stand by him for some time. 

Mr. SPEAKER : The hon. Gentleman 
is notin Order. He is not discussing 
the Motion before the House. 

Dr. FOX said, that he would not 
pursue that line of argument further. 
Hon. Members opposite appeared to 
be anxious to enjoy the luxury of arrest- 
ing an Irish Archbishop. If the right 
hon. Gentleman did make such an 
arrest he would find that he had madea 
very grave mistake. Many a braver man 
than the Chief Secretary had failed to 
rule Ireland, and the people of that 
country would continue to strain every 
nerve to show that they were worthy of 
self-government. With the Salisbury 
family in Office, and the Chamberlain 
family out of Office, he would soon 
come to the conclusion 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
again, for the third time, warn the hon. 
Gentleman that he is not confining him- 
self to the Motion before the House. 

The hon. Memser thereupon resumed 
his seat. 

Mr. P. McDONALD (Sligo, N.) said, 
the occurrences at Youghal had filled 
the Irish people with horror, and those 
of this country with indignation. The 
Irish priests did not dread a prison. 
Priest after priest and Bishop after 
Bishop were ready to sacrifice their 
liberty for the good of their ee The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had 
made a very false step when he per- 
raitted or approved the arrest of Father 
Keller. The Government thought that 
because Father Keller was the keeper 
of the consciences of his people he 
would communicate the secrets of the 
Confessional in the witness-box. But 
anything communicated to a priest in 
the Confessional was as secret as the 
grave. The brutality of the police was 
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intended to provoke the people to re- 
sistance in order to give this wretched 
Government an excuse for coercion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not speaking to the Motion before the 
House. 

Mr. P. McDONALD said, he was 
about to illustrate the object for which 
Father Keller had been arrested. The 
arrest was made in sustainment of a cer- 
tain interest in Ireland; but it would 
not bring about the result desired by the 
Government, which was to enforce the 

ayment of impossible rents. What 
Froland wanted was not government by 
the baton, but just laws and equal 
rights. 

Mr. DEASY (Mayo, W.) said, he 
would ask whether it was too much to 
expect that the House should listen for 
a few hours to so important a discus- 
sion? He would suggest that the Go- 
vernment should allow some right hon. 
Gentleman to answer the speeches made 
from that (the Opposition) side of the 
House. The only speech made from 
the Government Bench was that of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary (Mr. A. J. Balfour), who spoke 
only for a few minutes, and during those 
few minutes gave very little satisfaction 
to the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) who introduced the subject. The 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman had 
been commented upon very severely, 
and during his experience he had not 
heard any speech so much calculated to 
stir up ill-feeling. If the Government 
desired to carry out the law fairly in 
Ireland, why did they not arrest the 

liceman who refused to give evidence 
in the Coroner’s Court? That was a 
much stronger case than that of Father 
Keller; but the policeman was not in- 
terfered with. The fact was that there 
seemed to be one administration of the 
law for the priests and the people, and 
another for the police ; and he believed 
that the arrest of Father Keller was 
ordered and made because it was the 
step best calculated to enrage the people 
and to bring them into conflict with the 
law. If the Government wished to 
maintain order in Ireland, and to instil 
respect for the law into the minds of the 
Irish people, let them set the example 
of fairly and equitably applying it to 
all classes. The course they were at 
present pursuing, and the tone of the 
speech delivered that evening by the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, could have no other effect than to 
stir up the most bitter feeling against 
the law and the Executive; while, at the 
same time, it would tend to strengthen 
the bond which existed between the 
priest and his people all over the coun- 


try. 

itn. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, they had often listened to 
debates on the administration of justice 
in Ireland without heeding them, but 
now the feeling was different; and he 
believed that the result of this debate 
would be different from that of former 
debates in its effect upon English opi- 
nion as to the administration of justice 
in Ireland—[ Cries of ‘ Divide!” and 
interruptions |—— 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, 8.E.), in rising to Order, ap- 

ealed to Members on the Ministerial 

enches to give the hon. Member a fair 
hearing, as that would be the best means 
of bringing the debate to an early conclu- 


sion. 
Mr. JAMES STUART said, the coun- 
try would be more than ever convinced, 
by what had happened in the House 
and out of it, that the administration of 
justice in Ireland should not, when 
Home Rule was established, be retained 
in the hands of this country. Some of 
the darkest blots on our administration 
of Ireland had arisen from the fact that 
the administration of justice had been 
in the hands of others than the Irish 


a 

r. PARNELL (Cork) : Mr. Speaker, 
I must protest, Sir, or the absence of 
any serious attempt on the part of the 
Government to meet the very strong and 
very serious case which has been made 
out against them. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
may be, like the pirate Lambro— 

“The mildest mannered man, 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat ;”’ 

but his mildness of manner will not 
enable him to escape the retribution 
which the judgment of history will 
assign to him as one who has entered 
on his task of bloodshed in Ireland 
lightly, and as one who, in a short 
tenure of Office, has been guilty of more 
errors, and displayed more callousness 
and more indifference, than any of his 
Predecessors. The Leader of the House 
has attempted to throw a cloud of dust 
in our eyes by endeavouring to shift the 
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responsibility from the shoulders of the 
Government to those of a policeman. 
Now, Sir, this Motion attacks directly 
the conduct of the police. It has been 
said that the subject of the Motion is the 
subject of judicial proceedings ; but itis 
only the conduct of the policeman which 
is the subject of judicial procedure. The 
Government are not shielded by the fact 
that a Coroner’s inquest is proceeding 
upon the body of the unfortunate man 
Hanlon; but the charge is that the 
Government, armed as they are with the 
forces of civil authority, have delibe- 
rately set out on a course of exaspera- 
tion, and have done all they could to 
bring about a collision between the 
people and the police. It seems to me 
that this unfortunate state of affairs has 
been brought about by the hurried 
change of Office from one right hon. 
Gentleman of considerable experience to 
another right hon. Gentleman who has 
had no experience at all. Unfortunately, 
the Government do not apprehend what 
sort of a country they have to rule; and 
what we accuse them of is that they 
have endeavoured to bring about the 
cruelties which have been perpetrated 
by the police upon the people. We also 
charge them and their Representatives 
with deliberately shielding the offenders 
from justice. At the Coroner’s inquest 
which is now proceeding on the death of 
Hanlon, it has been sworn that a police- 
man named Ward chased this man 
Hanlon for 50 yards through the streets, 
and then deliberately ran a bayonet 
through his back. That statement, in 
fact, has not been denied; but yet this 
police-constable so charged is continued 
in his duty, and is marching through 
the streets of Youghal at the present 
moment, in company with his comrades, 
and in possession of the weapon he used 
on Hanlon. It is also sworn that the 
policeman, not contented with taking 
one life, pursued another man, who only 
saved his life by escaping through the 
open door of an hotel. The acts of this 
policeman appear to be regarded by the 
Government as brave deeds, and he is 
continued still in his duty; and the 
other day the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant had a lie put into his 
mouth—f{ Cries of ‘‘ Order ! "| 

Str HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, S.E.): I rise to Order. I 
understood the hon. Member to say that 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland has had 
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a lie put into his mouth. Obviously— 
[half turning towards the hon. Member] 
—the hon. Gentleman does not mean 
what his words imply ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. and 
gallant Member rise to a point of Order ? 

Sin HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN : 
Yes, Sir. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman must address the 
Chair. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN: 
Quite so, Sir; that is what I intended 
todo. I understood the hon. Member 
to say that the Uhief Secretary has had 
a lie put into his mouth by some Member 
of this House; and I want to know from 
you, Sir, if the use of such an expression 
is regular ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I noticed the ex- 
pression ; but I did not understand the 
hon. Member to imply that the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated that which 
was not true, but that a statement had 
been supplied to the right hon. Gentle- 
man which was not correct. He did not 
impute anything at all to the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Sin HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN : 
I rise to Order. 

Mr. PARNELL: I had no intention 
of imputing anything at all to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Treland. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN : 
I now rise to Order for the purpose of 
making a personal explanation in this 
connection. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! Mr. 
Parnell. 


Sm HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 


again rose—— 


Mr. SPEAKER: I call upon Mr. 
Parnell. 

Mr. PARNELL: The expression 
which I made use of may have been 
somewhat too strong; but what I meant 
to say was that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was asked for information in re- 
ference to the proceedings of the police 
at Youghal. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that a large number of the con- 
stables employed on the occasion were 
seriously injured. That information 
turned out to be without any founda- 
tion whatever, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was himself obliged to admit that 
the proceedings had not been of so grave 
a character, and that the lives of the 
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olice were not in any danger at all. 
would ask the House to contrast what 
took place at Youghal with that which 
occurred in the North of Ireland at Bel- 
fast, where the civilians of that town ab- 
solutely rose in arms not only against 
the Constabulary, but against the 
Queen’s troops, and inflicted serious in- 
jury both upon the police and the 
military. Contrast the conduct of the 
Government in the one case and the 
other. The police constables in Belfast, 
after having been fired into, did take the 
life of one man, and for taking that life 
were arrested and sent to prison; but 
Police Constable Ward is still allowed 
to remain at Youghal, as a still further 
provocation to the people. I maintain 
that such conduct is intolerable, and it 
shows that the Government have not 
considered the weight of the task they 
have undertaken when they proceed in 
this reckless fashion. The Inspector of 
the police, who was in Court at the time 
of the inquest on Hanlon, was directed 
by the Coroner to execute a warrant for 
the arrest of Constable Ward; but he 
treated it as waste paper, and the con- 
stable is still at liberty. If we are to 
respect the authority of Judge Boyd’s 
Court, why not respect that of the 
Coroner also? One of the reasons why 
your law is not respected is that it is 
only administered in a one-sided way. 
The Government talk of maintaining law 
and order. Why do they not begin in 
the Coroner’s Court? The Coroner gave 
directions for the issue of a warrant, and 
you refuse to put it in force, and you 
allow a Constabulary officer, with a 
charge of murder hanging over his head, 
to remain at large. But if Judge Boyd 
gives an order in favour of the privileged 
classes, then all the forces of the law are 
called into action for the purpose of 
giving effect to it. This is one of the 
reasons why the people of Ireland do not 
respect the law, and they never will re- 
spect it as long as it is administered in 
that one-sided way. I think we are 
entitled to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to abstain from reckless provoca- 
tion—to abstain from those open incite- 
ments which have been directed to the 
superior Officers of the Constabulary of 
Ireland to shoot down the people. The 
arrest of an Irish priest is a serious mat- 
ter. The arrest of Father Keller, an 
Irish priest, who is publicly supported 
by his Bishop and by the Archbishop of 
Cashel, is a very serious undertaking for 


Mr. Parnell 
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the Government. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant could not have commenced 
his duties with a more memorable under- 
taking than the prosecution of an Irish 
priest. It is a remarkable thing that 
the right hon. Gentleman had been 
scarcely a week in Office when it was 
signalized by two such events as the 
murder of this unfortunate man and the 
arrest of this priest. [ Cries of ‘* With- 
draw!”] Ishall not withdraw. 

Coroner BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
8.W., Ince): I wish to ask you, Mr, 
Speaker, whether the hon. Member is 
not bound to withdraw that expression ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: What is the expres- 
sion the hon. and gallant Member com- 
plains of ? 

Coronet. BLUNDELL: The hon. 
Member said the right hon. Gentleman 
signalized his first week of Office by a 
murder. In saying that the hon Mem- 
ber has attributed murder to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
has imputed anything of the kind he is 
entirely out of Order, and it would be 
my duty to call upon him to withdraw 
it. But I did not gather that he said 
that. What he said was that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s advent to Office had 
been signalized by the murder of this 
man and by the arrest of a priest—that 
those acts had taken place in Ireland 
since the right hon. Gentleman accepted 
Office. 

Mr. PARNELL: I made no imputa- 
tion whatever against the right hon. 
Gentleman. What I said was that it 
was an ominous thing that the first week 
in Office of the right hon. Gentleman 
should have been signalized by a mur- 
der and the arrest of a priest. I call 
on the Government while there is yet 
time, before they go from bad to worse, 
to pause at the commencement of tho 
struggle they are undertaking for no 
better or worthier reason than to try to 
keep themselves in Office a few months 
longer than they otherwise would. I 
can understand a Government believing 
that the foundations of society are un- 
loosed, or persistently and steadfastly 
applying coercion; but it is not right, 
nor is it legitimate, but it is a miserable 
thing, to coerce Ireland merely for the 
exigencies of Party purposes. This 
strong and stern government is due to the 
exigencies of their Party, and not to the 
exigency of the state of affairs in Ire- 
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land. A year ago the Government in- 
timated their intention to apply 20 
years of stern and resolute government 
to Ireland ; and it may suit their purpose 
now to imprison priests, and to uphold 
what you call the law with sternness and 
resoluteness. Neither of those feelings 
can I reciprocate ; upon neither of them 
can I look with anything but the feeling 
they deserve; and I believe that the 
result of this last attempt at resolute 
government will be to bring the authors 
of it to the confusion they deserve. 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 88; Noes 
226: Majority 138. 


AYES. 

Anderson, C. Hi. M‘Donald, P. 
Asquith, H. H M‘Donald, Dr. R. 
Blake, J. A. M‘Ewan, W. 
Blane, A. M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
Bright, Jacob M‘Laren, W.S. B. 
Broadhurst, H Mason, 8. 
Buxton, 8. 0. Molloy, B. C 
Byrne, G. M. Morgan, O. V. 
Campbell, H. Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Chance, P. A. Nolan, J. 
Channing, F. A. O’Brien, J. F. X. 
Clark, Dr. G. B. O’Brien, P. 
Cobb, H. P. O'Brien, P. J. 
Connolly, L. O’Connor, A. 
Conway, M. O’Doherty, J. E. 
Conybeare, C. A. V. O’ Kelly, J. 
Craig, Parnell, C. 8. 
Craven, J. Paulton, J. M. 
Deasy, J. Pease, A. E. 
Dillon, J. Pickersgill, E. H. 
Dodds, J. Powell, W. R. H. 
Ellis, J. E. Quinn, T. 
Ellis, T. E. Redmond, J. E. 
Esslemont, P. Roberts, J. B. 
Evershed, S. Rowlands, W. B. 
Fenwick, C. Rowntree, J. 
Foley, P. J. Russell, E. R. 
Fox, Dr. J. F. Samuelson, Sir B. 
Gill, T. P. Stack, J. 
Harrington, E. Stanhope, hon. P, J. 
Hooper, J. Stevenson, F. 8. 
Hoyle, I. Sullivan, D. 
Hunter, W. A. Summers, W. 
Illingworth, A. Swinburne, Sir J. 
Joicey, J. Tanner, C. K. 
Kenny, C. S. Thomas, A. 
Kenny, M. J. Tuite, J. 
Labouchere, H. Wallace, R. 
Lane, W. J. Warmington, C. M. 

y, J. Wayman, T. 
Leake, R. Williams, A. J. 
Lewis, T. P. Wright, C. 
Lockwood, F. 
Mac Neill, J. G. 8. TELLERS. 
M‘Cartan, M. Sheil, E. 
M ‘Carthy, J. Stuart, J. 

NOES. 


Addison, J. E. W. 


Anstruther, Colonel R. 
H. L. 


Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Baggallay, E. 
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Bailey, Sir J. R. Fisher, W. H. 
Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. Folkestone, right hon. 
Balfour, G. W. Viscount 
Barry, A. H. Smith- Forwood, A. B. 
Bartley, G. C. T. Fowler, Sir R. N. 
Bates, Sir E. Fraser, General C. C. 
Baumann, A. A. Fry, L. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G.C. Fulton, J. F. 


Bentinck, W. G. C. 

Beresford, Lord C. W. 
de la Poer 

Bethell, Commander 
G.R 


Biddulph, M. 

Bigwood, J. 

Brkbeck, Sir E. 

Blundell, Col. H.B. H. 

Bond, G. H. 

Bonsor, H. C. O. 

Boord, T. W. 

Borthwick, Sir A. 

Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
F. C. 


Bristowe, T. L. 
a © ey hon. W. St. 


Burdett-Coutts, W. L. 
Ash.-B 


Burghley, Lord 
Caine, W. 8. 
Caldwell, J. 
Campbell, Sir A. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Chaplin, right hon. H. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Cochrane-Baillie, hon. 
C. W. A.N. 
Coghill, D. H. 
Colomb, Capt. J.C. R. 
Commerell, Adml. Sir 


J, E. 
Corbett, J. 
Corry, Sir J. P. 
Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Cross, H. 8. 
Crossman, Gen. Sir W. 
Davenport, H. T 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dawnay, Colonel hon. 
L. P 


De Cobain, E. 8S. W. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Dixon, G. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Dugdale, J. S. 
Dyke, right hon. Sir 
W.H 


Ebrington, Viscount 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 
Elcho, Lord 
Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Elliot, hon. H. F, H. 
Elton, C. I. 
Ewart, W. 
Ewing, Sir A. O. 
Eyre, Colonel H. 
Fergusson, rt.hn. Sir J. 
Field, Admiral E. 
Finch, G. H. 
Finch-Hatton, hon. M. 
E. G. 


Gaskell, C. G. Milnes- 
Cay hon, 
A. E. 


Gedge, 8. 

Gent- Davis, R. 

Gibson, J. G. 

Giles, A. 

Gilliat, J. 8. 

Godson, A. F. 

Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 

Gorst, Sir J. E. 

Goschen, rt. hn. G. J. 

Gray, C. W. 

Grimston, Viscount 

Grotrian, F. B. 

Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F 


Hamley, General Sir 
E. B. 


Hardcastle, F. 
—— - Allan, Sir 


. M. 
Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 
Heaton, J. H. 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 
Hill, right hon. Lord 
A. W 


Hill, Colonel E, 8. 

Hobhouse, H. 

Holland, right hon. 
Sir H. T. 


Holloway, G. 
Houldsworth, W. H. 
Howorth, H. H. 
Hozier, J. H. C. 
Hubbard, E 


Hughes - Hallett, Col. 
F.C 


Hunt, F. 8. 
Hunter, Sir W. G. 
Isaacs, L. H. 
Isaacson, F. W. 
Jackson, W. L. 
Jarvis, A. W. 
Jennings, L. J. 
Johnston, W. 
Kelly, J. R. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kenrick, W. 
Kenyon, hon. G. T. 
Kerans, F. H. 
Kimber, H. 
King, H. 8. 
King-Harman, Colonel 
E 


a 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
H. T. 
Lafone, A. 
Laurie, Colonel R. P. 
Lawrance, J. C. 


Lawrence, Sir J. J. T. 
Lawrence, W. F, 
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Lechmere, Sir E. A. Rasch, ao F. C. 
H Reed, H. B. 

Ritchie, rt. hn. C. T. 


Lees, E. 

Lewisham, right hon. Robertson, J. P. B. 
Viscount Robinson, B. 

Llewellyn, E. H. Russell, T. W. 

Long, W. H. Salt, T. 

Low, M. Saunderson, Gol. E. J. 

Lowther, J. W Sclater-Booth, rt. hn. 

Lyell, L. G 


Lymington, Viscount Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 
Macartney, W.G. E. Sidebotham, J. W. 
Macdonald, right hon. Sidebottom, T. H. 

J. H.A. Sidebottom, W. 


MacInnes, M. Smith, rt. hn. W. H. 


Maclean, F. W. Smith, A. 
Maclean, J. M. Spencer, J. E. 
Maclure, J. W. Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 


M‘Calmont, CaptainJ. Stewart, M. 
Malcolm, Col. J. W. Sykes, C. 
Mallock, R. Talbot, J. G. 
Marriott, rt.hn.W.T. Taylor, F. 
Maskelyne, M. H. N. Temple, Sir R. 

Story- Theobald, J. 
Matthews, rt. hn. H. Thorburn, W. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. Tollemache, H. J. 
Mildmay, F. B Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Mills, hon. C. W. Tottenham, A. L. 
Morgan, hon. F. Townsend, F. 
Mount, W. G. Trotter, H. J. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir Verdin, R. 

J. RB. 


Vernon, hon. G. R. 
Mowbray, R. G. C. Vincent, C. E. H. 
Mulholland, H. L. Waring, Colonel T. 
Muncaster, Lord 


Watson, J. 


Muntz, P. A. Webster, Sir R. E. 
Murdoch, C. T. Webster, R. G. 
Noble, W. West, Colonel W. C. 
Norris, E. S. Weymouth, Viscount 
Northcote, hon. H. 8. White, J. B. 
Norton, R. Whitley, E. 

O’ Neill, hon. R. T. Winn, hon. R. 
Parker, hon. F. Winterbotham, A. B. 
Pelly, Sir L. Wodehouse, E. R. 


Pitt-Lewis, G. Wood, N. 

Plunket, right hon. D. Wortley, ©. B. Stuart- 
R. Wright, H. 8. 

Plunkett, hon. J. W. Wroughton, P. 


Pomfret, W. P. Young, OC. E. B. 
Powell, F. 8. 
Puleston, J. H. TELLERS. 


Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. Douglas, A. Akers- 
Rankin, J. Walrond, Col. W. H. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o— 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (RULES OF 
PROCEDURE)—RULE I (CLOSURE OF 
DEBATE).— RESOLUTION. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [FOURTEENTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on the Amendment to the Main 
Question, as amended, 

‘That, after a Question has been proposed, a 
Member rising in his place may claim to move, 
‘That the Question be now put,’ and, unless 
it shall appear to the Chair that such Motion is 
an abuse of the Rules of the House, or an in- 
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fringement of the rights of the minority, the 
Question, ‘That the Question be oes ut,” 
shall be put forthwith, and decided without 
Amendment or Debate. 

‘* When the Motion, ‘That the Question be 
now put,’ has been carried, and the Question 
consequent thereon has been decided, any 
further Motion may be made (the assent of the 
Chair as aforesaid not having been withheld) 
which may be requisite to —s to a decision 
any Question already pro’ rom the Chair ; 
and also if a Clause be then under considera- 
tion, a Motion may be made (the assent of the 
Chair as aforesaid not having been withheld) 
That the Question, That certain words of the 
Clause defined in the Motion stand part of the 
Clause, or that the Clause stand part of, or 
be added to the Bill, be now put. Such Motions 
shall be put forthwith, and decided without 
Amendment or Debate. 

‘*Provided always, That Questions for the 
Closure of Debate shall not be decided in the 
affirmative, if a Division be taken, unless it 
shall ap by the numbers declared from the 
Chair, that such Motion was supported by more 
than Two hundred Members, or was opposed 
by less than Forty Members, and supported by 
more than One Hundred Members. 

“Provided always, That this Rule shall be 
put in force only when the Speaker or the 
Chairman of Ways and Means is in the 
Chair.”"—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


And which Amendment was, 


To add, at the end of the Question, the words 
“ Provided also, that any number of Members 
exceeding Ten, who shall be dissatisfied with 
such decision, shall be entitled, at the next Sit- 
ting of the House, to make a collective protest 
in writing, which shall be recorded in the Jour- 
nals of the House.’’—(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question again proposed, ‘That those 
words be there added.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): This Proviso, which was 
moved by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell), was under dis- 
cussion when the debate was adjourned 
on Wednesday, and it provides that a 
protest in writing may be made and re- 
corded in the Journals of the House. 
On that occasion I ventured to say that 
no hon. Member could find fault with 
the Amendment, seeing that it would 
occasion neither delay nor procras- 
tination, nor involve a waste of the 
time of the House. [Cries of “‘Oh!”’] 
If hon. Gentlemen are under that im- 
pression, let me explain to them how 
the matter stands. The proposal simply 
provides that any number of Members 
exceeding 10 who feel themselves ag- 
grieved by a decision in favour of 
closure shall be able to make a col- 
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what reasonable objection can be made 
to the proposal. There can be nothing 
unreasonable in the protest, which, in 
many cases, might be valuable when a 
discussion of grave local importance, 
such, for instance, as that which has 
been debated to-night, had been brought 
toan end by theclosure. Every Member 
who is dissatisfied with the decision, and 
whose constituents are affected by the 
action of the Government or the ma- 
jority, will be able to place their views 
upon record. The Proviso is so framed 
that a defeated minority could not at 
once, in unseemly haste, rush to the 
books and record their protest. It must 
also be a collective protest of at least 11 
Members, and it is provided that the 
protest shall not be made at once, but 
at the next Sitting of the House. This 
is no Party question, and the Proviso is 
practically the same as that which was 
proposed by the Conservative Party in 
1882; and I hope, therefore, that at least 
some hon. Members on the other side of 
the House will justify themselves to 
history and in the eyes of their consti- 
tuents by voting in favour of it. I 
would certainly invite the Leader of the 
House to explain the reasons which 
induce him to oppose the insertion of 
the Proviso. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
hope that this will not be made a Go- 
veroment or even a Party question. 
We do not ask the whole of the Mem- 
bers of the Government to vote for it, 
but simply to leave it an open ‘question. 
The Amendment is not our Amendment, 
but it is one which was originally pro- 
posed by the First Lord of the Treasury 
himself. If, therefore, he will consent 
to leave it an open question, I believe 
that a large number of his followers will 
be willing to support it. I have no 
doubt that if they are allowed to vote 
as they like, there will be a consider- 
able majority in favour of it. The time 
will come when the Conservative Party 
may be in Opposition, and they will 
then find the right of protest which we 
ask them to adopt very useful. This is 
not a Radical innovation—the words of 
the Amendment are those of the Con- 
servative Party, they are not ours—and 
the Conservatives are much more likely 
to want freedom of speech than we are. 
They ought, therefore, to cherish this 
right, and if they refuse to accept the 
Amendment, they will, I think, act very 
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foolishly, and regret having done so 
hereafter. It would be a graceful act 
on the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
to concede this point; and if he is not 
willing to do so now, I trust he will say 
that the matter shall be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) : 
I hope the House will not forget the 
origin of this Amendment. Hon. Mem- 
bers will be aware that this Amendment 
was originally brought forward by the 
present Leader of the House; it was 
moved in his words, and it was sup- 
ported by the whole force of the Tory 
Opposition in 1882. The question was 
brought to a Division, and it was only 
defeated by a very narrow majority. 
The majority against the Amendment 
was only 31; and yet the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the face of all his former 
arguments, and the arguments of every 
Member who at the time sat on the 
Front Opposition Bench, turns round 
and opposes the very Amendment which 
he then introduced, and which the whole 
of his Party supported. But we are 
supported by other recommendations 
than those of the then Conservative 
Opposition. We have other precedents 
for the Amendment which is now under 
discussion, and the support of gentle- 
men who are authorities on Parliamen- 
tary precedent, and who do not belong 
to the Tory Party. One of those gen- 
tlemen whose authority is, perhaps, 
higher than that of others is Professor 
Thorold Rogers, who has collected a 
series of precedents for protests made 
during a number of years. Professor 
Thorold Rogers, who was at the time a 
Member of the House, spoke in favour 
of this right of recording a protest; he 
referred, in support of the Amendment, 
to the practice of the House of Lords, 
which enables Peers to record their pro- 
test against the action of the majority 
of the House of Lords; that protests 
had been of great assistance in securin 
English liberty ; and that those who ha 
protested ‘‘ were the protectors of public 
liberty against the arbitrary action of 
the Crown.” In the series of protests 
which he records, an instance, in 1641, 
was included, when in the House of 
Commons an effort was made to exer- 
cise the identical right of protest which 
existed in the House of Lords. They 
claimed it in a higher degree than we 
do now, because we only ask for a cer- 
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tain number of Members what was then 
sought for all—this right of recording 
their protest on the » whats of the 
House. It was ultimately refused, but 
it may have been fortunate that it was 
so, because, at that time, the right of 
protest would not have been beneficial 
to the liberties of the Members of the 
House. The argument adduced against 
the Amendment of the present Leader 
of the House was that since it was the 
Speaker who had to exercise the initia- 
tive in proposing the closure, any pro- 
test recorded in the Journals of the 
House would be a protest in futurum, 
and not a protest in rem. That, Sir, 
strengthens our case immensely, because 
the initiative no longer rests with the 
Chair; and it can no longer be con- 
tended that a protest on the Journals of 
the House would be a protest in futurum, 
and not a protest in rem; it would bea 
protest against what the majority then 
considered an injustice, and the argu- 
ment, therefore, falls completely to the 
ground. If it be contended that the 
recording of a protest might be con- 
sidered as an insult to the Chair, I 
remind hon. Members that it would be 
competent to the House to expunge the 
protest. The House of Lords has fre- 
quently ordered certain protests, con- 
demned by the Regulationsof the House, 
to be expunged, either wholly or in part. 
If, therefore, anything were recorded on 
the Journals of the House which was 
considered as a reflection on the Chair, 
it would be very easy to order a correc- 
tion of the protest recorded. I think 
these are reasons why the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend should be accepted. 
We are supported by most excellent 
precedents, and by the very high autho- 
rity of persons who have made the 
practice of Parliament their special 
study. Under the circumstances, I urge 
upon the right hon. Gentleman that ho 
should accept the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend, always bearing in mind 
that it is identical with that which he 
himself proposed to the Closure Rule in 
1882. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): The 
right hon. Gentleman advocates the 
closure on the ground that the time of 
the House will thereby be economized ; 
but surely, if our tongues be silenced, 
our pens need not be paralyzed. There 
can be no reason why we should not 
record our protest, when we believe that 
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the closure of dehateis premature. This 
proposal precludes the idea of obstruc- 
tion, for the recording of our protest 
could be the cause of no waste of time. 
The privilege for which we are ask- 
ing is analogous to the right existing in 
the House of Lords, or, rather, it does 
not go so far ; because I understand that 
in the House of Lords an individual 
may protest on any subject, while in the 
Irish House of a the right was 
carried even further. Then Peers were 
allowed to protest even by proxy. I 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman to 
yield this point, which is identical with 
his own proposal in 1882. I am cer- 
tain that if he does not do so it will be 
a great disappointment to Members on 
both sides of the House. What we ask 
for is that the Government should give 
us the greatest alleviation of the Rule, 
which can be conceded now by allowing 
us to record our protest on the Journals 
of the House. The protests of the 
House of Lords are of great historical 
value, as evidencing the current of con- 
temporaneous opinion on leading public 
events. Professor Thorold Rogers, who 
was for some years a Member of this 
House, has collected these protests in a 
work which is a valuable monument 
to historic research. In his preface, 
written in 1875, he speaks unconsciously 
words of warning when he says—‘‘A 
tongue-tied Parliament is a contradiction 
in terms.’”’ The House of Commons 
were urged to claim the yey a of 

rotesting on the occasion of the Grand 
Tanamties in the time of Charles I. 
That privilege was not then exercised in 
the interests of public liberty owing to 
the power of the Crown. It is now 
claimed in defence of public liberty, 
which demands the utmost publicity for 
all proceedings in this House. It cannot 
be attacked on the ground of novelty. 
The publication of Division Lists, which 
commenced in the House of Commons so 
late as in 1836, and in the House of 
Lords so late as 1853, might thus be 
impugned. 

Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.): Iam 
glad to see the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House in his place, 
because I am anxious to see how he will 
answer the arguments which he himself 
used in 1882 in support of the Amend- 
ment, which we are now asking him to 
adopt. It will be, I think, very instruc- 
tive to hear on what grounds the right 
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hon. Gentleman now considers unwise 
that which he considered so wise and 
necessary in 1882, as to compel him to 
move it as an Amendment to the Rules 
of Procedure which were then brought 
forward. Various reasons have been 
given for accepting this Amendment, 
and it will puzzle an ordinary intelli- 
gence to know on what ground it 
is now rejected by the right hon. 
Gentleman. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who spoke against the 
Amendment (Sir John Gorst) hardly 
gave any reason at all, except that the 
times have changed, and we have 
changed with them; but I am sure the 
Leader of the House has too much re- 
spect for the gravity of hon. Members to 
base his refusal to accept the Amend- 
ment on that ground ; and, therefore, I 
trust that he will consider the House to 
be worthy of receiving an explanation 
of his altered position. It must be re- 
membered the Motion for the closure 
cannot be debated, so that there may be 
a very large section of the House who 
differ from the Motion, and who may 
have very good reasons against it, which, 
if they were allowed to lay them before 
the House, would possibly change its 
decision, or, at any rate, reasons which 
would justify the veto of those who are 
tt to the closure ; and it would be 
an explanation to the country and their 
constituents of their action as to what 
might otherwise appear to be the evident 
sense of the House. Although they 
oppose the Vote they dare not speak— 
they will be absolutely tongue-tied 
when the closure is applied. Now, hon. 
Members may have very strong reasons 
indeed why they should wish it to 
be known that they opposed the closure, 
and there may be also very strong 
reasons why they should wish their pro- 
test to be publicly recorded. The mere 
fact that the Motion for the closure is to 
go to the Division without Amendment 
or debate ought alone to be sufficient to 
secure the Members of the House the 
privilege of stating their views, and 
laying them before their constituents. 
Protests on the Journal of the House 
have a very great political and historical 
significance, and, besides, the protest we 
desire to make would in no way 
hamper the operation of the Closure 
Rule, or interfere with the dignity of the 
House. While simply providing that 
the opposers of the closure should be 
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able to state their reasons, it will have 
no effect upon the closing of debate. 
That being the case, I think the right 
hon. Gentleman ought to have a very 
grave reason why an Amendment so 
harmless and so proper should not be 
agreed to. We have no attempt at a 
serious debate on the Amendment; and, 
in view of its importance, I hope we 
shall hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
some cogent reasons for its rejection. 
Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory): I think we, on this side 
of the House, have great reason to 
complain of the action of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and to contrast with it the state- 
ment of his intentions which he made at 
the opening of the discussion on these 
Rules. In his opening statement he 
said he was not pledged to the form of 
the Rules, and that he would look with 
a view to their adoption, if salutary, 
upon all Amendments which might come 
from any part ofthe House. But I have 
observed that the right hon. Gentleman 
has not, in any single instance, made a 
concession of importance to Members on 
these Benches, unless it was backed up 
by Members in other parts of the 
House. Now, I say that that is not 
carrying out the pledge which the right 
hon. Gentleman gave, and it is not 
treating us with that fairness and 
courtesy which Iam sure he would like 
to be extended to himself. The princi- 
om part of the discussion on this Rule 
as now terminated, and the right hon. 
Gentleman is not asked to make any 
modification of the Rule, but simply 
to allow us the privilege of doing what 
he himself wanted to do in 1882, and 
the refusal of the right hon. Gentleman 
seems to me to be carrying inconsistency 
very far indeed. I can understand a 
change of front when anything is to be 
gained byit; Ican understand a change 
of front when there is a real change of 
time and circumstance; but I cannot 
understand anyone occupying the posi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman re- 
fusing a concession of this kind, which 
he knows cannot materially interfere 
with anything which the House has 
determined to do. We do not ask the 
power of preventing the closure in any 
way whatever; we simply ask that, on 
the following day, when our minds are 
calm and collected, and when we are no 
longer in danger of acting on the im- 
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pulse of the moment, we may have the 
opportunity of recording our protest on 
the Journals of the House against the 
decision of the majority. Was ever a 
more moderate proposal than that in 
the interest of a minority made in this 
House? I can understand the right hon. 
Gentleman saying that he ought to have 
a week for consideration ; I can under- 
stand him saying that we propose too 
small a number of Members, and that it 
ought to be 20 or 30; but we are met 
with a blank refusal, and that, I say, is 
not acting at all in the spirit by which 
the right hon. Gentleman, at the com- 
mencement of these discussions, said he 
should be guided with regard to Amend- 
ments. There is no doubt that if the 
closure is exercised prematurely and 
severely, there wiil be an injured feeling 
on the part of the minority on this side 
of the House, and that injured feeling 
we may be certain will find a vent for 
itself in some form or other. Now, I 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Government as to whether it is not 
better that this resentment should find 
expression in a silent vote, than in pro- 
ceedings which might be embarrassing 
to the majority? Surely, if this right of 
protest will have the effect of calming 
the minds of the minority, instead of 
affording an opportunity for confusion 
being introduced into the proceedings of 
the House, as was said by the right 
hon. Gentleman who spoke against the 
Amendment on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, it will import into them the true 
— of harmony and goodwill as 
etween the various sections of the 
House. I will only say, in conclusion, 
that if the right hon. Gentleman and 
his supporters do not yield on this 
point, he has not kept to the under- 
taking which he solemnly gave when 
he introduced the Rule to the House. 
Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 60; Noes 
281: Majority 221.—( Div. List, No. 68.) 
Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
In the absence of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) I rise to 
propose the Amendment next standing 
in his name—namely, that it shall be 
provided that in any Division the vote 
shall be taken by secret ballot. This 
— is by no means unprecedented. 
e had, in the case of the last Amend- 
ment, the authority of one of the most 
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distinguished Members of the Party now 
sitting on the Treasury Bench. This 
Amendment is in the tpsissima verba of 
the proposal made by the present Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Lord 
John Manners) in 1882. Although we 
have almost ceased to hope that the 
Government will accept any Amendment 
that is proposed by the Opposition, I 
venture to submit this to the Leader of the 
House, in the hope that he will view it 
with favour. We all recognize the great 
authority of the present Chancellor of 
the Duchy on questions connected with 
the Procedure of the House; next to the 
Prime Minister there is no one who can 
speak with the same authority ; because, 
as he himself has reminded us during 
the progress of these discussions, he has 
sat in the House for 40 years. The 
noble Lord, in 1882, referred at great 
length to the reasons which prompted 
him to introduce this Amendment. 
Amongst them I find he stated that 
during the debates Members in various 
parts of the House apprehended undue 
influence and intimidation in carrying 
the Closure Rule ; and that, if it were so 
carried, it was reasonable to suppose 
that it would be applied under similar 
conditions; and he cited a letter written 
by a Member to one of his constituents 
to the effect that a well-known Radical 
Member had said that he was going to 
vote for the cléture, and that he had no 
more power to vote against it than he 
had to refuse his purse to a man who 
held a revolver at his head. The noble 
Lord was followed by the late Mr. 
Schreiber, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck), 
and the hon, Gentleman (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett), all of whom supported the 
Amendment. I believe the discussion 
was continued for a considerable time. 
The Amendment was rejected, in spite 
of the protest of the Members of the 
Irish Party and a few independent 
Radicals; but the majority against it 
was very narrow. The opposition to 
the present proposal of the Govern- 
ment is quite different from the opposi- 
tion offered to the proposals of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. K. Gladstone), which 
extended over many months, whereas 
the present opposition has been con- 
fined to days. There should be no 
objection in the country to this 
proposal to vote by ballot. We know 
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that a Party man votes as a Party 
man, and not as a person recording his 
own opinions; anyone who has heard 
the Whips directing Members on which 
side to vote will know that Members do 
not care for anything but the interest of 
their Partyin the Division. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
I cannot understand that any Members 
would have the hardihood to deny that 
they are frequently unacquainted with 
the merits of the questions on which 
they vote. I remember that, when the 
closure was applied in this House, the 
Liberal Whips had to use the utmost 
pressure to get a sufficient number of 
Members to carry it, and they barely 
succeeded in doing it, for the majority 
in favour of it was only 7. I say that 
Members are liable at any time to un- 
fair pressure; they are liable to the 
innuendoes of their Party in respect of 
the votes they are about to give; and it 
is for this reason that we have submitted 
this Amendment to the House. We are 
acting on good authority in this; for 
we have on our side all the Members on 
the Treasury Bench, every one of whom, 
in 1882, supported the proposal we are 
making. 

Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words ‘“ Pro- 
vided also, That in any such Division 
the votes shall be taken by secret 
ballot.” —( Mr. M. J. Kenny.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue FIRST LORD or rnz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I am not now pre- 
pared to justify, in respect of this Rule, 
every proposal that was made with re- 
gard to the Rules formerly introduced. 
1 should regard it as an ill day for Par- 
liament when Members of this House, 
instead of recording their names openly 
on the Division Lists, think it necessary 
to seek the protection of the ballot. I 
cannot accept the proposal of the hon. 
Member, and I trust I shall be excused 
for refraining to make a long speech on 
the subject. 

Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.): The 
main argument against vote by ballot 
was that Englishmen should not be 
afraid to record their votesopenly. But 
the Ballot Act was considered a most 
beneficial change in the law; and I 
think this Amendment, which was pro- 
posed in 1882, did honour to the head 
and spirit of the noble Lord the Chan- 
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cel'or of the Duchy of Lancaster, who 
is a Tory of the old school and steeped 
in all its prejudices. I venture to say 
that a great number of hon. Gentlemen 
in the last Division did not know what 
they were voting about. Two hon. 
Gentlemen stood at the door, who said 
““No” to Members as they came in, and 
they wentinto the ‘‘No” Lobby likesheep 
into a sheep-pen; and, besides that 
class of voters, there are others who 
feel that they are compelled, by the 
exigencies of Party and Party intimida- 
tion, to vote against what probably are 
their opinions as to the question before 
them. But there are other Members 
whose minds were open to argument, 
who were convinced by the arguments 
used on this side of the House, and who 
felt that there was right, reason, and jus- 
tice on the side of the Amendment, and 
who, if they were not under the watchful 
eye of the Whips, would have voted for 
Amendments which they dare not sup- 
port, owing to the intimidation which is 
exercised by the Chiefs of their Party. 
What is the meaning of the word Par- 
liament? It means a place in which 
talking goes on. What, then, will 
be the position of Members of the 
House of Commons when this right is 
taken away? [Criesof“Order!”] I 
can see there are a large number of 
Members in this House who have de- 
generated so far already. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the hon. 
Member to speak more relevantly to the 
subject in hand. 

Mr. T. P. GILL: I should be glad to 
do so; but I was induced by the inter- 
ruption—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
have asked the hon. Gentleman to speak 
more relevantly to the Question. 

Mr. T. P. GILL: I was only ex- 
plaining—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Me. T. P. GILL: Then I adduce 
these reasons in favour of this Amend- 
ment—that upon a question of this kind 
many hon. Members would like to resist 
the adoption of a Cléture Rule, but are 
compelled, by the exigencies of Party 
arrangements in this House, to vote 
for the Resolution. The Amendment, if 
adopted, would provide the same pro- 
tection for Members in this House as is 
provided for voters at the polling booth 
at Parliamentary Elections. I only hope 
that, as an example of the independence 
which ought to characterize Members of 
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this House, and which hon. Members 
claim in supporting this Resolution, that 
those who voted for the Amendment 
when it was last before the House will 
vote for it now in spite of the Govern- 
ment Whips. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
hope hon. Members will not be misled 
by the suggestion of the hon. Member 
who has just sat down, and lose sight of 
the difference between the proposal now 
made and a simple vote at the election 
of a Member of Parliament. I was a 
supporter of the ballot when originally 
proposed in this House; but I am en- 
tirely opposed to the present proposition, 
because Members come here in a repre- 
sentative capacity, and their constituents 
have a right to know how they vote. 
There is this difference between voting 
for a Member of Parliament and a 
Member of Parliament voting in this 
House—that it is necessary, in order to 
keep the elector beyond the reach of 
improper influences, that he should vote 
secretly ; but that it is equally necessary 
that the Member of Parliament should 
vote openly, in order that those he 
represents may know the action he is 
taking. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I would 
submit to the House that there is a 
vast difference between an ordinary vote 
given in this House and the vote of a 
Member upon a question of cléture, so 
far as that Member’s constituents are 
concerned. In the case of an ordinary 
vote upon a matter of legislation or 
national policy, a Member’s constituents 
can form some opinion as to how he 
should vote; but it is absolutely impos- 
sible for them to know the rights and 
wrongs of a question of cléture. No one 
can be better called upon to say whether 
or not it is right to close a particular 
debate than those who have sat and 
listened to that debate ; and to say that 
our constituents are in a position to form 
an opinion upon such matters—to say 
that a debate ought not to have been 
closed when it has been closed, or ought 
to have been closed when it has not been 
closed —is simply preposterous. Our 
constituents have a right to judge our 
action on great questions of public policy ; 
but when we come to deal with a ques- 
tion of closing debate, I submit that no 
one has a right to form an opinion as to 
the expediency of the cloture, and no one 
has a right to exercise pressure upon 
Members who has not sat and listened 
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to the debate. If this Amendment is 
earried to a Division I shall support it, 
although I admit that the question is 
not one upon which I take avery strong 
view. The vagaries of Party Leader- 
ship in this House are the most extra- 
ordinary one could possibly conceive, 
We have heard the Leader of the House 
solemnly declaring that he cannot see 
his way to support this Amendment. 
Wel), will hon. Gentlemen believe me 
when I say that on Monday, the 6th of 
December, 1882, there was found voting 
for an Amendment in terms precisely 
similar to those of the Amendment be- 
fore the House ‘‘the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Henry Smith?” The Amendment 
proposed on the 6th of December, 1882, 
was— 

**To add the words, ‘ Provided also, That in 
any such Division the vote shall be taken by 
secret ballot.’ ’’ 


That was proposed by “ the Right Hon. 
Lord John Manners ;”’ and that Amend- 
ment was supported, on a Division, by 
55 Members, amongst whom I find Mr. 
Edward Stanhope, the Right Hon. Alex- 
ander Beresford Hope, Sir Henry T. 
Holland, Mr. Gorst, the Right Hon. 
Edward Gibson, Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, 
and Mr. Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. I can- 
not understand how it is that these hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen, having suc- 
ceeded in making us converts to their 
views by the eloquent speeches they 
made on that occasion and by the votes 
they gave, can now, having got into 
Office, and having a majority at their 
back, and the opportunity of carrying 
out the principles for which they elo- 
quently pleaded in 1882, and for op- 
osing which they denounced the right 
on. Geistlonas the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) in 
unmeasured terms—I say I do not un- 
derstand how these Gentlemen can now 
refuse to accept the proposal of my hon. 
Friend. I am at a loss to make out how 
they can accuse us of proposing unrea- 
sonable Amendments when we are simply 
bringing forward proposals which, as I 
have shown, were made by them, and 
debated at considerable length. The 
noble Lord (Lord John Manners), ia 
introducing this Amendment in 1882, 
spoke for about an hour; a long debate 
ensued, and the Amendment was sup- 
ported by the full force of the official 
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Members of the Conservative Party. 
The effect of the course followed by the 
Government upon the minds of us in- 
dependent Members, who never get into 
Office ourselves, is to convince us that 
Gentlemen who occupy the Front Trea- 
sury Bench really do not vote on prin- 
ciple at all on these matters—that they 
lay down their rules and their principles 
in polities exactly as the Party exigen- 
cies of the moment require, and that 
they are prepared to swallow principles 
with the greatest celerity, notwithstand- 
ing that they have made most eloquent 
appeals on behalf of them only a few 
months before. As I said before, this 
is not a matter upon which I entertain a 
strong opinion; but I do say, in reply 
to the hon. Member opposite, that ques- 
tions of Procedure in this House, such 
as the closure of debate, are matters 
that our constituents take no interest in, 
and upon which they are not entitled to 
exercise influence upon us. I maintain 
that it is desirable to protect Members 
from the influence of those in Office. 
The spirit of fair play which ordinarily 
exists amongst individual Members of 
this House is frequently—as we have 
too good reason to know—is frequently 
overruled when, at a late hour of 
night, the temper of Parties is aroused. 
Men do not like to set themselves 
against the whole bulk of their Party. 
If this Amendment goes to a Division I 
shall certainly support it. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The remaining 
Amendments on the Paper are out of 
Order; therefore I shall now put the 
Main Question. 


Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Mr. Speaker, may I ask if you consider 
my Amendment out of Order? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes; I have ruled 
it out of Order. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I believe, 
Sir, that a debate would now be in 
Order on the Main Question you have 
just proposed, following the precedent 
set by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House in 1882. In that 
year the Main Question was debated for 
four whole nights, after the Amend- 
ments on the Paper had been disposed 
of, making 19 nights which had been 
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consumed by the Tory Party in the 
discussion of a Rule of a much less 
drastic character than that now before 
us. That was 19 nights as opposed to 
14 which have been occupied by the dis- 
cussion of the present Rule. However, 
I do not intend to follow the bad example 
set by the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Party on that occasion, and I shall 
content myself with taking a Division 
against the Question you have proposed 





from the Chair. 
Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 262; Noes 


41: Majority 221. 


AYES. 


Acland, C. T. D. 
Addison, J. E. W. 
Agg-Gardner, J. T. 
Allison, R. A. 
Ambrose, W. 
Amherst, W. A. T. 
Anstruther, Colonel R. 
L 


H. L. 
Anstruther, H. T. 
Asher, A. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Asquith, H. H. 
Baden- Powell, G. S.! 
Baggallay, E. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Baird, J. G. A. 
Balfour, G. W. 
Barry, A. H, Smith- 
Bartley, G. C. T. 
Bates, Sir E. 
Baumann, A. A. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Bentinck, Lord H. C. 
Beresford, Lord C. W. 
De la Poer 
Eethell, Commander G. 
R 


Biddulph, M. 
Bigwood, J. 


Birkbeck, Sir E. 


Blundell, Col. H, B. H. 


Bond, G. H. 

Bonsor, H. C. O. 

Boord, T. W. 

Borthwick, Sir A. 

Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
F.C 


Bristowo, T. L. 


Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F 


Bruce, Lord H. 

Buchanan, T. R. 

Burdett-Coutts, W. L. 
Ash.-B. 

Burghley, Lord 

Buxton, 8. C. 

Caine, W. S. 

Caldwell, J. 

Campbell, Sir A. 


Campbell, R. F. F. 
Channing, F. A. 
Chaplin, right hon. H. 
Charrington, S. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 
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Coddington, W. 
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E 


Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 


Courtney, L. H. 
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Cross, H. 8, 
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Curzon, Viscount 
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Davenport, H. T. 
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ae Colonel hon. 


De Cobain, E. 8S. W. 
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P 


De Worms, Baron H, 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Dodds, J. 

Dugdale, J. 8. 

— rt. hn. Sir W. 


Ebrington, Viscount 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 
Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Elliot, hon. H. F. H. 
Elliot, G. W. 

Ellis, Sir J. W. 

Elton, C. I. 

Evelyn, W. J. 

Ewart, W. 

Ewing, Sir A. O. 
Eyre, Colonel H. 

a Lieut.-Gen. 


Fellowes, W. H. 

Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Field, Admiral E. 

Finch, G. H. 
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Fry, L. 
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A.E 
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Giles, A. 

Gilliat, J. S. 

Godson, A. F. 

Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 

Gorst, Sir J. E. 
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Gray, C. W. 

Grey, Sir E. 

Grimston, Viscount 

Grotrian, F. B 

Hall, C. 

Halsey, T. F. 

Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 

Hamley, Gen. Sir E. 
Lb 


Hardcastle, F. 
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H. M. 

Hayne, C. Seale- 

Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 

Heaton, J. H. 

Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 

—_ a hon. Lord 


Hil Colonel E. 8. 

Hoare, 8. 

Hobhouse, H. 

Holland, rt. hon. Sir 
BF 


Houldsworth, W. H. 

Howorth, H. H. 

Hozier, J. H. C. 

Hubbard, E. 
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-a 
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Isaacson, F. W. 
Jackson, W. L. 
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Kenyon, hon, G, T. 
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King, H. 8. 
Shia, Colonel 
E. R. 
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Lafone, A. 
Laurie, Colonel R. P. 
Lawrance, J. C. 
Lawrence, Sir J. J. T. 
Tawrence, W. F. 
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Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Lees, E 


Llewellyn, E. H. 
Long, W. H. 


Lowther, J. W. 

Lyell, L. 

Lymington, Viscount 

Macartney, W. G. E. 

Macdonald, right hon. 
J.HIA 


Masten, M, 
Maclean, F. W. 
Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure, J. W. 
M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
Malcolm, Col. J. W. 
Mallock, R. 
Marjoribanks, rt. hon. 
E 


Marriott, rt. hn. W. T. 

Maskelyne, M. H. N. 
Story- 

Matthews, rt. hon. H. 

Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Mayne, Admiral R. C. 

Mildmay, F. B. 

Mills, hon. Cc. W. 

More, R. J. 

Morgan, hon. F. 

Morley, A 

Mount, W. G. 

Mowbray, R. G. C. 

Mulholland, H. L. 

Muatz, P. A. 

Murdoch, C. T. 

Noble, W. 

Northcote, hon. H. 8. 

Norton, R. 

O’Neill, hon. R. T. 

Parker, C. 8. 

Parker, hon. F. 

Pease, A. E. 

Pelly, Sir L. 

Pitt-Lewis, G. 

ia oe right hon. D. 


Plunkett, hon. J. W. 

Pomfret, W. P. 

Powell, F. S. 

Quilter, W. C. 

Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 

Rankin, J. 

Rasch, _Dlajor F. C. 

Reed, H. B. 

Ritchie, ‘rt. hon. C. 7. 

Roberts, J. B 

Robertson, E. 

Robertson, J. P. B. 

Robinson, B. 

Russell, ‘IT’. W. 

Salt, T. 

Saunderson, Col. E. J. 

Sclater - Booth, right 
hon. G 

Seton-Karr, H. 
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Shaw-Stewart,M.H. Vernon, hon. G. R. 
Shirley, W. S. Vincent, C. E. H. 
Sidebotham, J. W. Walsh, hon. A. H. J. 


Sidebottom, T. H. Watson, J. 
Sidebottom, W. Webster, Sir R. E. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. Webster, R. G. 
Smith, A. West, Colonel W. C. 
Spencer, J. E. Weymouth, Viscount 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. White, J. B. 
Stanley, E. J. Whitley, E. 


Stevenson, F. S. 
Stevenson, J. C. 


Whitmore, ©. A. 
Will, J. 8. 


Stewart, M. Winn, hon. R. 
Sykes, U. Winterbotham, A. B. 
Talbot, J. G. Wodehouse, E. R. 
Tapling, T. K. Wood, N. 

Taylor, F. Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 


Temple, Sir R. 
Thorburn, W. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Townsend, F. 
Trotter, H. J. 


Wright, H. 8. 
Wroughton, P. 
Young, C. E B. 


TELLEKS. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. RK. 


NOES. 
Blake, J. A. M‘Cartan, M. 
Blane, A. M‘Donald, P. 
Byrne, G. M. M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 


Campbell, H. Nolan, Colonel J. P. 


Chance, P. A. Nolan, J 

Clark, Dr. G. B. O'Brien, J. F. X. 
Cobb, H. P. O'Brien, P. 
Connolly, L. O'Brien, P. J. 
Conway, M. O'Doherty, J. E; 
Conybeare, C. A. V. O'Kelly, J. 
Deasy, J. Parnell, C. 8. 
Dillon, J. Quinn, T. 

Ellis, T. E, Stack, J. 

Foley, P. J. Stanhope, hon. P. J. 
Fox, Dr. J. F. Sullivan, D. 

Gill, T. P. Tanner, C. K, 
Harrington, E. Tuite, J. 

Hooper, J Wallace, R. 
Kenny, C. 8. 

Kenny, M. J. TELLERS. 
Lane, W. J. Redmond, J. E. 
Macdonald, W. A. Sheil, E. 


MacNeill, J. G. S. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): Mr. Speaker, I now 
move that this Rule be made a Standing 
Order of the House; and, in doing so, I 
have to express my own very great satis- 
faction that the Rule has been adopted 
by such an enormous majority of the 
House—a Rule which does not represent 
the views of only one section, or of two 
sections, of the House, but of the great 
majority of the House. I am sure it 
will receive the cordial and loyal accept- 
ance of the whole country. I move 
that it be made a Standing Order. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this Resolution be a a 
Order of the House.”—(Ifr. W. H. 
Smith.) 











 India—The Queen's 


Mr. PARNELL (Cork): Certainly, 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) is thankful for small mercies. 
When he speaks of the enormous ma- 
jority by which his Rule has been passed, 
he must recollect that he has not suc- 
ceeded in getting anything like one-half 
of the House of Commons to vote in 
support of it. I hope that this day two 
years, or even this day twelve months, 
the right hon. Gentleman and his Party 
will be as pleased with the Rule as they 
seem to be now. My object in rising 
was not, however, to follow the right 
hon. Gentleman in his remarks, but to 
suggest that this would, perhaps, be a 
favourable time for the Leader of the 
House to take the House into his con- 
fidence as to his intentions with regard 
to the remaining Rules of Procedure. 
I should like to know whether he in- 
tends to proceed with the remaining 
Rules or not? It would also be convenient 
to many hon. Members to know what 
Business the Government propose to 
take on Tuesday, the day upon which, 
in the ordinary course, the consideration 
of the Rules will be resumed. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question be- 
fore the House is, whether this Resolu- 
tion should be a Standing, or a Sessional 
Order. Idonot think a general debate 
can take place upon a mere question of 
time. 

Mr. PARNELL: I merely wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman what he 
intends to do with regard to the re- 
mainder of the Rules. If you think it 
will be more in Order to ask such a 
Question upon the formal Motion that 
the House do adjourn I will put it then. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would be more 
regular to defer the Question until then. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That this Resolution be a 
Standing Order of the House. 
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SUPPLY—REPORT. 
ARMY ANNUAL BILL. 
Resolutions [17th March] reported, and‘agreed 
to 


Ordered, That the Resolution which, upon the 
15th day of this instant March, was reported 
from the Committee of Supply, and which was 
then agreed to by the House, be now read, and 
the same was read, as followeth :— 

“That a number of Land Forces, not exceed- 
ing 149,391, all ranks, be maintained for the 
Service of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland at Home and Abroad, ex- 
cluding Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, 
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during the year ending on 31st day of March 
1888.” 

Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to provide, during Twelve Months, for the 
Discipline and Regulation of the Army; and 
that Mr. Secretary Stanhope, Lord George 
Hamilton, and The Judge Advocate General do 
prepare and bring it in. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 202.] 


MOTIONS. 


— 9 —— 
WATERWORKS VALUATION AND RATING 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Edmund Robertson, Bill 
to amend the Law relating to the Valuation 
and Rating of Waterworks belonging to local 
authorities in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Edmund Robertson, Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
Buchanan, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Sutherland, Mr. 
Barbour, and Mr. Hugh Elliot. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 203.] 


PARLIAMENT — ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE. - 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘** That this House do now adjourn.” 
Tse FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 

SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): In answer to the appeal 
made to me by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Parnell), I have to say itis my intention 
to proceed with the other Rules of Pro- 
cedure, and that on Monday, at half- 

ast 4, 1 will state what Business will 
. taken on Tuesday. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes after 
One o'clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 21st March, 1887. 





MINUTES.]— Pustic Buu — Committee — 
Electric Lighting Act (1882) Amendment 
(10-49). 


INDIA—THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE CELE- 
BRATION—RELEASE OF PRISONERS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
rising to ask the Secretary of State for 
India, Whether he will recommend for 
the release of prisoners to celebrate the 
Jubilee those prisoners who are under 
sentences for life and other heavy sen- 
tences for trifling thefts, and who had 
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been subject to previous convictions; a 
list of which sentences was published in 
The Madras Mail of 12th September, 
1884; and whether he will recommend 
the amendment of Section 75 of the 
Indian Penal Code by the insertion of 
the words ‘or any shorter time” after 
the words ‘‘transportation for life?” 
said, that he had put down the Notice 
on behalf of some prisoners; because, 
while they seemed fit and safe subjects 
for the exercise of Her Majesty’s 
clemency, some of them who were in 
the Andaman Islands were so far from 
the seat of government that they might 
be easily overlooked. The noble Earl 
(the Earl of Derby), who had brought 
the question a short time ago before the 
House, objected that the prisoners to be 
released either had undergone sufficient 
Punishment, in which case they ought 
to be released, whether there was gq 
Jubilee or not; or, if they had not had 
sufficient punishment, it was not ex- 
pedient to release them in order to give 
more éclat to a public celebration. Now, 
there were 10 prisoners sentenced for 
life in the list published by Zhe Madras 
Mail, for very petty thefts, owing toa 
defect in Section 75 of the Penal Code, 
which, unlike another section of that 
Code, left no discretion to the Judge. 
The Madras Mail list also gave a de- 
scription of 177 sentences between 1876 
and 1884, which were very heavy 
sentences for petty thefts. Many of 
these sentences would now have expired ; 
but the remaining portion, he thought, 
would be fit subjects for receiving the 
benefit of Her Majesty’s gracious in- 
tentions on the occasion of the Jubilee. 
A leading article in Zhe Madras Mail, 
commenting on these sentences, left no 
doubt as to the general opinion that the 
sentences for life were unjust, and that 
it was inexpedient to punish pickpockets 
more severely than burglars, and that 
the other sentences, though not so 
exaggerated, were also too heavy for 
such petty offences. One of those sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for life, named 
Alfred Lees, received his sentence on a 
second conviction for a petty theft in a 
shop. Zhe Madras Mail was one of the 
best-conducted English newspapers pub- 
lished in India, and the editor, Mr. 
Lawson, had printed the list of sentences 
with the view to assisting in obtaining 
the amendment of Section 75 of the 
Penal Code. In 1884, he (Lord Stanley 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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of Alderley) had asked the then Secre- 
tary of State for India, if he would 
recommend the amendment of the 
section, so as to leave the Judges some 
discretion, and he now repeated the 
Question, and hoped that his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for India, 
with his experience at Quartes Sessions, 
would endeavour to remove the anomaly 
of punishing pickpockets more severely 
than burglars. As to the other sentences, 
he differed entirely from the noble Earl’s 
(the Earl of Derby) theory that the 
Jubilee had nothing to do with the 
release of prisoners. It was quite a 
matter of opinion, in the case of a heavy 
sentence, whether it was enough, or too 
much, or too little; and if no part ofa 
sentence was remitted, what became of 
the exercise of the Royal clemency? 
The Caleutta Statesman of February 19 
announced that prisoners had been 
judiciously and extensively released in 
that city; but it had been done so 
privately that the editor had not been 
able to ascertain even the approximate 
number of those released. For his part, 
he thought that the prisoners had better 
have been released at midday in the 
most public manner. The noble Lord 
concluded by asking the Question of 
which he had given Notice. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): The celebra- 
tion of the Jubilee in India is now over, 
and all the remissions of sentences 
which the Viceroy, after careful con- 
sideration and consultation with the 
local authorities, thought it advisable to 
grant, in honour of the occasion, took 
effect nearly a month ago. The cases to 
which the noble Lord refers can, there- 
fore, only be dealt with in the ordinary 
way upon their merits, and, that being 
so, it does not appear to me that there is 
any reason why I should take the very 
unusual course of interfering with the 
discretion of the constituted authorities 
in a matter of this kind. The last part 
of the Question of the noble Lord is to 
be dealt with by the Government of 
India, to whom the whole Question will 
be sent. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AOT (1882) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Thurlow.) 
(No. 10.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committeo (according to 
Order). 


















Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN (for 
Lord Hoveuroy), in rising to move the 
insertion of a new clause before Clause 1, 
said, that the object of the clause was 
to recognize the interests which local 
authorities had in such matters. As the 
law now stood, when a Provisional Order 
was sought by a Company, they did not 
necessarily apply for the consent of the 
local authority, but went direct to the 
Board of Trade. It was true, however, 
that the Board of Trade took the opi- 
nion of the local authority, and there 
were then ample means of stating objec- 
tions. The change which was proposed 
was that, in the first instance, the Com- 
pany should go to the local authority 
and ask for their consent, and if that 
consent was refused, the Company had 
power to appeal to the Board of Trade 
against the decision of the local autho- 
rity. The local authority would thus 
have a veto, which, however, the Board 
of Trade might override. 


Moved, to insert the following new 
clause before Clause 1 :— 


‘* Notwithstanding anything in the Electric 
Lighting Act, 1882, no Provisional Order autho- 
rising the supply of electricity by any under- 
takers within the district of any local authority 
shall be granted by the Board of Trade except 
with the consent of such local authority, unless 
the Board of Trade, in any case in which the 
consent of such local authority is refused, are 
of opinion that, having regard to all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, such consent ought to 
be dispensed with, and in such case they shall 
make a special report, stating the grounds upon 
which they have dispensed with such consent.”’ 
—( The Earl of Camperdown.) 


Lorpv THURLOW said, he had no 
objection whatever to the new clause 
which had been proposed by the noble 
Earl, as it was an accidental omission in 
the Bill. 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Lord Sranuey of Preston) 
said, the Government had left the sub- 
ject in the hands of his noble Friend 
(Lord Thurlow), who had shown so 
much interest in the matter, because 
they thought it would be more courteous 
soto do. The measure was the outcome 
of the Committee of last year, and, in 
fact, was similar to it, and the Govern- 
ment were prepared to support it, pro- 
vided this and similar Aesminenis were 
accepted. 


Motion agreed to; Clause ordered to 
be added to the Bill. 
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Clause 1 (Amendment of s. 27 of 
Electric Lighting Act, 1882. Purchase 
of undertaking by local authority). 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN aaid, 
he had an Amendment in page 1, lines 
22 and 23, which raised a question of 
principle. The Bill, as it stood, pro- 
ees that the period during which 

lectric Lighting Companies should en- 
joy the fruits of their enterprise should 
be extended from 21 to 42 years, and, 
in addition, it was provided that at the 
expiration of that period any Local 
Authority was to be at liberty to pur- 
chase the undertaking upon the terms of 
paying the then market value of the 
goodwill of the undertaking. He ob- 
jected to such legislation, for it appeared 
to him that this offered Electric Light- 
ing Companies a greater privilege than 
was necessary or desirable in the in- 
terests of the public. If, after the period 
of 42 years, Local Authorities had to 
pay for the goodwill of these under- 
takings, their purchase would become 
impossible. Not only would a monopoly 
be created, but it would be a perpetual 
monopoly, just as the terms on which 
gas and water undertakings could now 
be acquired were so exorbitant that their 
purchase was impossible. It would be 
quite sufficient to allow the Company a 
monopoly of 42 years, and then to pay 
for their plant, but not their goodwill. 
He would move, therefore, that the 
words relating to the goodwill should be 
struck out. It was true the Act of 1882 
gave only 21 years, and that term had 
not been sufficient to induce persons to 
invest their capital in Electric Lighting 
Companies, hence the Select Committee 
enlarged the term to 42 years ; but it did 
not insert the power to a Company to 
exact assum for goodwill when it sold 
the undertaking. He thought it was 
necessary, on behalf of the public, to 
omit these words, as the term of 42 
years would be sufficient to enable a 
Company to recoup itself; and he might 
point out that in Clause 2 the Board of 
Trade would have power to vary the 
terms of purchase, which would be suffi- 
cient protection to a Company. 

Amendment moved, in page 1, lines 22 
and 23, to leave out (‘‘ of the goodwill 
of the business of the undertaking, 
and ”)—( Zhe Earl of Camperdown.) 

Lorpv THURLOW regretted that he 
could not accept the Amendment. He 
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felt that both his noble Friend and him- 
self were of the same mind and working 
for the same end—trying to create a 
new industry, and to prevent the crea- 
tion of a new monopoly; and he thought 
that the clause, as it stood, would effect 
that better than if the words were struck 
out. He could not see why Electric 
Lighting Companies should be put upon 
a worse footing than other undertakings. 
He was convinced that the provision in 
the Bill was necessary for the encourage- 
ment of that new industry, and he be- 
lieved there were no other alternatives 
to it, but either to grant provisional 
orders for such a prolonged term as 
might enable undertakers to recoup 
themselves without charging a prohibi- 
tive rate, or to provide liberal purchase 
conditions at the expiry of a shorter 
period. He greatly preferred the latter 
alternative as flavouring least of a mono- 
poly, and should feel bound to take the 
sense of the House on the Amendment. 
Viscount BURY said, he wished to 
endorse what had fallen from the noble 
Lord who had last spoken. Under the 
Act of 1882 Electric Lighting Com- 
panies had not succeeded, because the 
term of years offered—namely, 21, was 
too short to induce capitalists to invest 
their money in them with a reasonable 
pooped of advantage. He was, there- 
ore, glad that a revulsion of public feel- 
ing had taken place in the matter, and 
that a longer term of years was now to 
be accorded to undertakers of electric 
lighting. He did not either think it un- 
just that the Companies should be paid 
for the value of their goodwill, and 
should therefore oppose the Amendment. 
He hoped that the words 8 ge to be 
inserted by the noble Earl opposite 
would not be agreed to. It was obvious 
that the Bill would not pass in the other 
House that Session ; therefore if the Go- 
vernment would undertake to introduce, 
at some future time, a satisfactory mea- 
sure dealing with this subject, he 
thought that the noble Lord (Lord 
Thurlow) would do well to wait and to 
be content with such an assurance, in- 
stead of pressing forward a Bill which 
could not get beyond that House during 
the present Session. 

Lorpv BALFOUR said, he did not 
think that the Electric Lighting Com- 
panies could demand to be placed upon 
the same footing as the existing Gas and 
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Water Companies. When the Gas and 
Water Companies were dealt with, the 
public did not make the best bargain 
with them ; but that was 20 reason why 
they should now make the same mis- 
take in dealing with the electric light. 
In his opinion, the Electric Lighting 
Companies ought to be glad to get such 
a Bill as this; if they waited for what 
they might deem to be a more perfect 
measure, they would run the risk of not 
getting a Bill at all. He trusted their 
Lordships would pass the Bill in the 
same shape as nearly as possible as it 
was passed by the Select Committee. 
He should be glad to see the words re- 
ferred to in the Amendment struck out. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, that, on the 
other hand, he trusted that their Lord- 
ships would not agree to the Amend- 
ment. He thought that the less Local 
Authorities wero allowed to acquire 
Water or Gas undertakings the better 
it would be for the community at large. 
But supposing they were to do so, what 
was the substance of this controversy ? It 
was this—capitalists said that they would 
provide the necessary capital for carry- 
ing out electric schemes, if the Legisla- 
ture would give them time to obtain a 
reasonable amount of profit upon their 
undertaking; and that if such under- 
taking resulted in a profit, instead of a 
loss, they were to receive compensation 
for the risk of loss they had run, by 
being allowed to receive something like 
the reasonable value of their under- 
taking. The suggestion of the other 
side was, that the capitalists were to run 
all the risk of loss; and that, when their 
undertaking had become a success, they 
were to receive, not its full market 
value, but merely—he did not say the 
old iron value—but the value of the 
plant, less the amount of its deprecia- 
tion. This was in itself most unreason- 
able. But it would be attended with 
this mischievous consequence—As time 
went on the work would extend, new 
plant would be required for them to re- 
place theold; and, as the timeapproached 
when the Local Board would purchase 
the undertaking, the undertakers would 
be desirous to limit their outlay as much 
as possible. The consequence would be 
that the renewal of the plant would 
be scamped, and every effort would be 
made by the undertakers to lessen the 
value of that which was about to be 
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taken from them by the Local Autho- 
rities. This policy of the Local Autho- 
rities was @ dog-in-the-manger policy. 
They said—‘‘ We shall not do it our- 
selves; and you shall not do it except 
on the terms we are willing to grant, 
but which you will not accept.’’ Their 
Lordships should remember that those 
unreasonable capitalists who desired to 
make a profit were bound down in 
such a way that the dividends were 
limited to 10 per cent, and that when 
new capital was required, it could be 
raised only on certain stringent condi- 
tions. He also asked their Lordships 
to bear in mind that not one of the wit- 
nesses called before the Committee said 
that 42 years would give time enough’; 
and if it did, it was open to the objec- 
tion that it would prevent electric under- 
takers from doing their best towards the 
end of the term. He, therefore, asked 
their Lordships to reject that which he 
had already said was one of the most 
unreasonable provisions ever proposed. 
As to the argument, “‘ Beware of an- 
other place,” what did that mean? It 
meant that if their Lordships did right 
here, others would do wrong “ else- 
where,”’ which ought not to be supposed, 
nor, if supposed, acted on. 

Lorp LINGEN said, that he agreed 
with the noble Lord who spoke last but 
one (Lord Balfour) that they were now 
dealing not with a case of vested inte- 
rests already created, but one in which 
a new bargain was to be made, in which 
the interests of all parties could be fairly 
and judicially considered, without refer- 
ence to the past. The figures brought 
before the Committee impressed him 
(Lord Lingen) with the magnitude of 
the question. The Birmingham Town 
Council, in 1875, acquired the gas and 
waterworks of that town, for which they 
paid £3,500,000. In that payment, 
£1,500,000 was for goodwill, and was 
not represented by any works which 
they acquired. It represented the inte- 
rest of the shareholders, and what was 
understood by ‘‘a going concern.” The 
decision, therefore, to which their 
Lordships might come was of very 
great importance to municipalities. As 
to municipalities coming forward as 
Trading Companies, it was to be ob- 
served that when monopolies were im- 
ported into local jurisdictions by con- 
sent, there was very little difficulty in 
the matter; but it complicated the case 
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when the monopoly might be introduced 
without the consent of the Local Autho- 
rity. That made the great difference 
between the case of towns and that 
of private persons who wished to have 
electric lighting introduced into their 
houses. It should be remembered that 
the Local Authorities had the interests 
of the entire community to consider. 
When these powers were given, it was 
not only for the lighting of the streets, 
but of private houses. If very hard 
bargains were driven with the public on 
the introduction of those practical mono- 
polies, it was almost certain that, at 
some time or other, the feeling would be 
to break through them; and, probably, 
on much less favourable terms to the 
Companies that if, on the introduction of 
the enterprise, the promoters accepted 
reasonable and proper limitation. He 
thought a compromise might be effected 
on the basis of excluding the considera- 
tion of the very uncertain matter of 
future profits. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he was not 
able to follow his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Bramwell) in the view 
that municipalities, which represented 
the public, had not a right to make the 
best terms they could in the public inte- 
rest, when persons had to come to Par- 
liament to get a monopoly. 

Lorp BRAMWELL: They have a 
perfect right to get the possible bargain 
for the public. 

Lorv HERSCHELL said, that the 
Public Authorities were bound to take 
care that rights were not acquired by 
Companies which would be injurious to 
the public. He agreed with the noble 
and iearned Lord that it would be mis- 
chievous to pass a measure in such 
terms as to prohibit the introduction of 
a system of lighting, or of anything else 
that would be advantageous to the 
public. Hence they had to consider 
those two points—that, on the one hand, 
the municipalities should be able to 
make the best terms they could; and, 
on the other, that Parliament ought not 
to impose restrictions which would pre- 
vent the public from getting an advan- 
tage that large numbers of people de- 
sired. For his own part, he should 
much regret any legislation which might 
have the effect of interfering with the 
introduction of electric lighting in pri- 
vate houses by those who desired it. As 
to the question whether the terms of the 
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Bill were sufficient or not to promote 
the object in view, he thought one cir- 
cumstance had been somewhat left out 
of sight. There could be no doubt that 
a monopoly was practically given to Gas 
and Water Companies which were first 
in the field, and simply because there 
was not room for more than a limited 
number of gas and water pipes under 
the public streets; but with electric 
lighting that would not be the case, be- 
cause the space that would be occupied 
by such a system would be so compara- 
tively small as to obviate all difficulties 
in this respect. He did not know whe- 
ther, under the Bill, a municipality 
would be precluded from entering into 
competition with an Electric Lighting 
Company for the term of 42 years. 

Lorv THURLOW : Not so. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, that in 
that case, if the system of electric light- 
ing turned out a success, there would 
be no difficulty in giving the public a 
competing scheme, if unreasonable terms 
were exacted by the Company in exis- 
tence. That might materially affect the 
view as to the terms which the promoters 
of a Company would have a right to ask; 
it would strengthen their right to ask 
that the undertaking, when it was ac- 
quired, should be taken upon terms 
which would fairly recoup them for the 
risks they had incurred. His noble 
Friend behind him had suggested a 
course which had been often taken in 
similar cases, and that was not merely to 

ay for the plant, machinery, and so on, 
But to take the average price of the 
shares for a number of years, and the 
earnings for a number of years. That 
would seem to him to be a reasonable 
course. He believed that municipali- 
ties would be conciliated by some such 
proposal, much more than if the Bill 
was passed in its present form. 

Lorp RAYLEIGH said, he objected 
to the omission of the words in question ; 
and he did so not in the interests of 
capitalists, but in those of the public. 
What was now required was to en- 
courage the start of a new industry; 
and if the words were omitted, it was 
clear that the terms then offered under 
the Bill would be insufficient to attract 
capital. The real point of difference 
seemed to be which was the safe side 
to goon. Was it the safe side to put 
too severe terms in the way of the Com- 
panies? This appeared to him to be the 
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unsafe side. There was a general de- 
sire to encourage and develop this move- 
ment, and it would be a mistake to im- 
pose severe terms at the outset. If in 
the future it were found that there was 
a great rush of capital, it would be open 
to Parliament to revise the terms ap- 
plicable to new undertakings, of which 
the risk would be much less. Unless 
they offered reasonable terms in the 
first instance, it would be impossible for 
the electric light to get properly under 
weigh in this country. 

Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, that he 
told their Lordships last year that the 
House of Commons in 1882 disregarded 
the evidence of all the competent autho- 
rities which was brought forward on 
this subject, and now everybody knew 
that the result was that the Act of 1882 
had proved acomplete failure. No other 
country has such legislation, and every 
civilized country except this has public 
electric lighting. By the attempt of the 
Committee of 1882 to go ahead of all 
mankind, they had fallen behind all 
mankind in this matter. The Select 
Committee of this House last year did 
the same thing ; for he found, on look- 
ing over the evidence, that every single 
engineer and financier of experience who 
was examined was distinctly of opinion 
that the Bill, in the form in which the 
noble Earl opposite (The Earl of Camper- 
down) put it, would be again a failure. As 
the matter stood, they had to choose be- 
tween the opinions and evidence of the 
most competent electric engineers and 
scientific men and financiers, on one side, 
and that of a number of Town Clerks and 
Aldermen, on the other, exactly the same 
class who, in 1882, had deprived the 
Kingdom of the advantages of the elec- 
tric light, by the terms for which they 
stipulated. He hoped Parliament would 
not listen to them again, and repeat the 
mistake by aceepting the Amendment. A 
great deal had been said about monopoly; 
but the word was altogether inappro- 
priate to the matter in hand, and the 
arguments founded upon it were in- 
correct. There was no more monopoly 
of Electric Lighting Companies than of 
bakers. The point at issue simply was 
aap whether the property was to 

e sold for what it was worth, or the 
owners were to be obliged to sell it at a 
loss. Both parties argued that that was 
the issue and the effect of excluding 
or admitting what is called goodwill, 
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though it may not be an accurate term to 
express the commercial value of a going 
concern ; but it is universally understood. 
As to Gas and Water Companies, such 
an obligation as it was sought to impose 
in this case was never placed upon them, 
unless the practice had been very re- 
cently altered, and he saw no reason for 
imposing it on Electric Lighting Com- 

anies. He strongly supported the 
clause as it stood. It seemed to him 
that if this important industry was not 
to be treated unfairly, the Amendment 
must be rejected, or we shall be, in five 
years more, in exactly the position which 
the Act has brought this country into 
now. 

Lorp STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
he was bound to say, personally, that 
he supported the Amendment moved by 
his noble Friend opposite (the Earl of 
Camperdown); but there was a wide 
and an honest difference of opinion in 
many quarters with regard to it, and he 
should be sorry to prejudice in any way 
the action which any noble Lord might 
wish to take in this matter. His noble 
Friend behind him made a kind of 
appeal to him to say that the Govern- 
ment would bring in a Bill dealing 
with this subject. He did not think it 
would be honest on his part to give his 
noble Friend such a pledge. He had 
already explained that it was owing to 
his having been prevented by circum- 
stances from introducing any measure 
dealing with this question, that he told 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Thurlow) 
that he thought it was advisable that he 
should proceed with this Bill, and that 
they should endeavour, as far as they 
could, to assist in passing it through the 
House. Therefore, he thought the mat- 
ter ought not to be postponed, but dealt 
with at the present time. The question, 
then, was, whether the Bill would be of 
the use it was intended to be, if this 
Amendment were added to it. He could 
not help thinking that, in this matter, 
they ought to go step by step. He was 
bound to a certain extent by negotia- 
tions and arrangements which took place 
consequent upon the Committee of last 
year; and, standing as he did, therefore, 
in the position of having to deal with 
this matter, he was bound to say that he 
preferred the lesser Amendment instead 
of taking the larger step. In some wa 
or other, the question of the goodwi 
might hereafter have to be considered ; 
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but he did not feel himself able to 
accept that at the present time, and, 
consequently, he must vote against the 
Amendment of the noble Lord. The 
extension of time, from 21 to 42 years, 
was a large concession ; and he thought 
they would do well to leave the will 
to be dealt with at some future time. He 
should vote for the Amendment. 
Viscount CRANBROOK said, his 
noble Friend who had just addressed 
the House spoke for himself alone, and 
not on behalf of the Government. This 
was not a matter on which the Govern- 
ment had taken a decided line, and, for 
his own part, he saw no reason whatever 
why a public body should get for less 
money that for which any private person 
would have to pay a larger sum. There- 
fore, he should support the Amendment. 
Tue Eart or CRAWFORD said, he 
was sorry to find that the President of 
the Board of Trade had departed from 
the generousline indicated by Lord Salis- 
bury, on the second reading of the Bill, as 
the proper method of treating this ques- 
tion. He was confident, speaking from 
three years’ experience, that the working 
of an electric lighting undertaking was so 
difficult, that no Local Authority would 
have done what had been done by the 
personal care and attention given to the 
extension of electric lighting by mem- 
bers of the Companies. In regard to 
the alleged creation of a new mono- 
poly, he held that there was no mono- 
poly in gas, which had to compete 
against oil and candles; and electric 
lighting ought not to be put on any 
less favourable footing than gas, be- 
cause it would have to compete with 
gas, oil, and candles. No monopoly 
was asked for, excepting that which the 
Companiescould create for themselves by 
the excellent quality of that which they 
supplied, and the moderate price they 
charged for it. As to what had been said 
about paying for old iron, he acknow- 
ledged that there wasa difference between 
buying new machinery and buying the 
same machinery which had been laid 
down in the ground for a definite pur- 
pose. The proper price to be paid by 
the purchaser would be the value at the 
moment, and that would involve a reduc- . 
tion for depreciation from the original 
cost. But with this must be a sum for 
the “ goodwill,” which would fairly 
represent the trade value of the business, ~ 
which had been built up by the efforts 
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of the undertakers, and this entirely 
apart from any question of value of 
machinery plant and other property. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
would recommend his noble Friend op- 
posite (the Earl of Camperdown) to 
withdraw the Amendment, for he must 
see that the feeling of the House was 
against him. Their Lordships had to 
answer two questions. The first was, 
whether they were to deal out to Elec- 
tric Lighting Companies the same mea- 
sure of justice they had dealt out to 
other Companies; and the second was, 
whether they desired to incite the men 
of science to drive away from this coun- 
try the best light in the world ? 

Tuz Eanz or CAMPERDOWN, in 
reply to the various questions which had 
been asked, said, he held that it would 
be most unfair that a Local Authority 
should have the power to compete with 
an Electric Lighting Company during 
the 42 years for which a concession had 
been granted ; and he did not believe 
that a Local Authority would have such 
a power under the Bill. If the Board 
of Trade granted a concession to the 
private Company for 42 years, he appre- 
hended it would refuse a similar conces- 
sion to any other Company, or toa Local 
Authority for the same district. How 
could we know, without trial, that the 
provisions of the Bill would be prohibi- 
tory of electric lighting experiments 
under the new term of 42 years? On 
the question of goodwill, he would assent 
to a compromise, ifonecould bearranged. 
He was prepared to accept an Amend- 
ment which would pay the value of plant 
and other things mentioned in the Bill, 
with a percentage added on account of 
compulsory purchase. But he was 
anxious to exclude uncertain calculations 
and valuations of prospective profits, 
which would be due to the expansion of 
a town, and not to the outlay of an 
Electric Lighting Company. Therefore, 
he must ask their Lordships to decide on 
the Amendment. 

On Question, “‘That the words pro- 

osed to be left out stand part of the 

lause?” Their Lordships divided : — 
Contents 45 ; Not-Contents 10: Majority 
35. 

Amendment disagreed to. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that, after their Lordships’ decision, he 
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with the remaining Amendments on the 


Paper. 

a HERSCHELL said, he did not 
quite understand why the words about 
‘“‘ goodwill” had been introduced. He 
should have thought that if the under- 
taking were purchased on the terms of 
paying the value of the undertaking, 
that would have covered the whole 
thing. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he quite 
thought the word “ undertaking” was 
sufficient. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, he thought that the 
word was necessary. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Monday next; and Bill to 
be printed as amended. (No. 49.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


annnnnnne~ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 21st March, 1887. 


MINUTES. |—Svurrty—considered in Committee 
—Navy Estimates, Vote 2; Crvit Service 
Estimates; Crass I.—Puntic Works anp 
Buiipincs; Crass I].—Sararies anp Ex- 
PENSES OF Crvit Departments; Crass IIT. 
—Law anp Justice; Crass [V.—Epvucation, 
Science, AnD Art; Ciass V.—ForEIGN AND 
Coton1AL Services; Crass VI.—Non-Errec- 
TIVE AND CHARITARLE Services ; Crass VII. 
—Miscettangovus ; Revenue DeEePrarrMENTs 
(Vote on Account) £3,624 [1003. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
£1,251,076 ; £12,078,800, Consolidated Fund. 

Pustic Birts — Second Reading — Army 
(Annual)* [202]; Isle of Man (Customs) * 
[199]; Small Debts (Scotland) * [42]; Pauper 
Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) (Superannua- 
tion)* [62]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Bankruptcy Offices (Sites) * [197]. 

Third Readiny—Merchant Shipping (Fishing 
Boats) Acts Amendment * [168], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_)— 

ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY —AL- 

LEGED ILLEGAL ARRESTS—CHARGE 

AGAINST SERGEANT WHARTON. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 

cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 





did not think it necessary to proceed 
The Earl of Crawford 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, 
on 9th January, Sergeant Wharton, of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, entered 
the house of a Mr. John M‘Nulty, near 
Loughglynn, and arrested J. M‘Nultyand 
eight other persons whom he found in 
the house; whether Sergeant Wharton 
searched J. M‘Nulty and took money 
from his person ; whether, on M‘Nulty 
objecting to this treatment, Constable 
Anderson, who accompanied Sergeant 
Wharton, drew a revolver and threatened 
to use it against M‘Nulty and the others ; 
whether J. M‘Nulty and the others were 
taken by Sergeant Wharton and his force 
before the Honourable Charles F french, 
a brother of Lord de Freyne, whose 
tenants they were and whose rents they 
were accused of withholding; whether 
the entry into the house of Mr. M‘Nulty 
by the band of armed constables, the 
arrests, the searching of Mr. M‘Nulty, 
and the seizure of his money were each 
and all made without any warrant; whe- 
ther proceedings against Mr. M‘Nulty 
have recently been dropped by the Go- 
vernment; and, whether the Govern- 
ment propose in any way to recompense 
M‘Nulty and the others for the treat- 
ment they have received ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: John 
M‘Nulty and nine other persons were 
arrested, as stated in the first paragraph 
of the Question, without a warrant, on a 
charge of criminal conspiracy, when 
actually engaged in collecting money 
under the Plan of Campaign, which was 
seized by the sergeant. They were at 
once brought before Mr. Ffrench, as 
described in the Question, the nearest, 
and indeed only, available magistrate. 
He confined himself, after having taken 
an information, to ordering the discharge 
of nine of the accused, and sending 
M‘Nulty’s case for investigation to Petty 
Sessions, offering to accept bail for his 
appearance thereat. A rescue having 
been threatened Sergeant Wharton drew 
his revolver, and cautioned the persons 
interfering to stand aside; but he used 
no threats to M‘Nulty. M‘Nulty and 
five others were returned for trial from 
Petty Sessions ; and, as I have already 
stated, in answer to a Question, in the 
exercise of the discretion I possess I have 
directed that the proceedings should not 
be continued by the Crown, but that no 
recompense will be paid to the accused. 
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Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Will the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman say whe- 
ther there was any warrant ? 

Mr. HOLMES: I have already said 
there was not. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): Will 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
state who was the magistrate before 
whom the men were brought? 

Mr. HOLMES: I have stated it was 
the Mr. Ffrench described in the Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. OHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): Will 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
answer the second paragraph of the 
Question—whether Sergeant Wharton 
searched M‘Nulty and took money from 
his person ? 

Mr. HOLMES: Oh, I omitted to 
state that the sergeant took money 
which had been collected by M‘Nulty. 

Mr. CHANCE: And the sergeant 
was not entitled to do so? 

Mr. HOLMES: I hold he was per- 
fectly entitled to do so. 


POST OFFICE (SCOUTLAND)—ACCELERA. 
TION OF MAILS NORTH OF PERTH. 

Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether, in 
view of the great dissatisfaction in Inver- 
ness and the North of Scotland generally, 
with the slow rate at which the London 
Day Mail is carried from Perth to Wick 
and Strome Ferry, and of the fact that it 
now takes about 10 hours more than the 
London Night Mail to traverse the dis- 
tance between London and Wick, he is 
willing to re-consider the possibility of 
accelerating the London Day Mail north 
of Perth, in accordance with the 
Memorials sent in to him from the 
Northern towns and counties on the sub- 


ject ? 


Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): 1 am 
aware that the London Day Mail is 
carried from Perth to Wick and Strome 
Ferry by a slower train than that 
employed for the London Night Mail. 
But the postal revenue of the district 
would be altogether inadequate to justify 
the maintenance of two Mail Trains a- 
day throughout, running at the speed 
and under the conditions of the Night 
Mail Train. The payments made for 
the conveyance of Mails north of Perth 
are already so considerable that it may 
become a serious question on the next 
revision of the contract whether, if more 
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moderate payments cannot be accepted 
by the me yee Railway Company, the 
liberal and effective postal service in the 
districts traversed by that line may not 
have to be reduced. Iam sorry that I 
can hold out no expectation of a com- 
pliance with the prayor of the Memorials 
referred to. 


CRIME (ENGLAND AND WALES) — 
RETURN OF MURDERS BY ARMED 
BURGLARS, &c. 

Sm ALGERNON BORTHWICK 
a 8.) asked the Secretary of 

tate for the Home Department, If he 

will lay upon the Table of the House a 
Return stating the number of murders 
committed by Burglars in the United 
Kingdom during the past 10 years ; how 
many such murderers have been con- 
victed; how many Persons have been 
wounded by the use of fire-arms by 
burglars; how many burglars in the 
Metropolitan Police District have avoided 
arrest by the use of fire-arms; and, 
whether he contemplates proposing any 
change in the law to deter burglars and 
others from the felonious use of fire-arms 
and other dangerous weapons? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): A Return 
such as my hon. Friend asks for, includ- 
ing the whole of the United Kingdom, 
could only be obtained by Circular from 
the Local Police Authorities, and would 
entail much labour and expense, and I 
regret that I do not feel able to comply 
with the request. If, however, my hon. 
Friend will be satisfied with a Return 
including only the Metropolitan Police 
District, I will ask the Chief Commis- 
sioner if he is able to give the informa- 
tion asked for; and, if so, I shall be 
nappy to lay such a Return on the 
Table. It is not my intention to pro- 
pose any change in the law with regard 
to the use of fire-arms and other 
dangerous weapons by burglars. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACT—IN- 
SPECTORS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, considering the 
limited number of Inspectors in Ireland 
under the Factory and Workshops Acts, 
and their consequent inadequate ad- 
ministration, he willappoint an additional 
number of practical men as Factory and 
Workshop Inspectors ? 


Mr. Raikes 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr: 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
consulted the Chief Inspector on this 
matter, and he informs me that he 
is not of opinion that the number 
of Inspectors in Ireland is too limited, 
or that the Acts are inadequately 
administered. There are, unfortunately, 
few industries uiring inspection in 
the South and West of Ireland, and 
complaints as to evasion of the Acts in 
those districts are very rare. The In- 
spectors resident in Ireland will receive 
occasional assistance from England ; but 
I have no intention to add to the exist- 
ing number of Factory Inspectors. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—TOWN 
COMMISSIONERS OF BOYLE, CO. 
ROSCOMMON—SUB-INSPECTOR BAB- 
BAGE. 

Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N. 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether com- 

laints have been made to the Inspector 
eneral of Constabulary by the Town 

Commissioners of Boyle, County Ros- 

common, of the conduct of Sub-Inspector 

Babbage, commanding the police in 

Boyle, in disobeying their Orders, and 

neglecting to aid them in maintaining 

good order in that town; and, whether, 
under the provisions of the 70th section 
of 17 & 18 Vict. c. 103, the police are 
bound to obey all 4g and legal 

Orders issued by the Town Commis- 

sioners for the government and good 

order of the town? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he would answer the Ques- 
tion on behalf of his right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary. He had heard from 
the Inspector General of Constabulary 
that a complaint was made to him in re- 
gard to the disobeying by the Consta- 
bulary of a particular order of the Boyle 
Town Commissioners; but: though the 
Constabulary had directions to obey all 
proper and legal orders issued by the 
Town Commissioners, with regard to this 
particular order which they had not 
carried out there was a doubt as to its 


legality. 

THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
CECIL ROCHE, RM. BOYLE, ©O. 
ROSCOMMON. 

Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
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Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is 
true that Mr. Cecil Roche, R.M., was 
sent specially to Boyle to try a sum- 
mons for non-payment of rates, issued 
by the Town Commissioners against 
Colonel King-Harman, M.P., and Mr. 
Webb, J.P.; whether Mr. Roche ac- 
cepted Mr. Webb’s hospitality, and put 
up at Mr. Webb’s house during his 
stay in Boyle; whether Mr. Roche dis- 
missed the summons against the de- 
fendants on the ground that a question 
of the lawfulness of the prosecutors’ 
title to act as Town Commissioners had 
been raised; whether Mr. James Candon, 
the present Chairman of the Town Com- 
missioners, has been appointed a Justice 
of the Peace by virtue of his title as Town 
Commissioner, under Section 29 of 17 & 
18 Viet., ec. 103, and has held a Town 
Court fortnightly since his appointment ; 
and, whether Mr. Roche sat and acted 
in the Town Court on the 9th ultimo 
with Mr. Candon, though he now ques- 
tions the validity of Mr. Candon’s claim 
to act as Town Commissioner ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: Mr. Cecil 
Roche was one of two Resident Magis- 
trates sent at the request of the Town 
Commissioners to hear the case referred 
to. It is not a fact that he accepted 
Mr. Webb’s hospitality, or put up at 
his house. The magistrates, of whom 
Mr. Roche was one, decided that, owing 
to the question of the Town Commis- 
sioners’ title pending in a higher Court, 
they could not dispose of the question 
as to the rates. Mr. Candon having 
been appointed a magistrate, as de- 
scribed, by the late Lord Chancellor, 
Mr. Roche has naturally not felt it 
within his jurisdiction to question the 
appointment. 
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MARRIAGE LAW (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—MARRIAGES IN DISSENT- 
ING CHAPELS—RE-MARRIAGE. 

Mr. T. BLAKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether he has 
been able to obtain more detailed infor- 
mation as to the re-marriage of William 
Frederick Jaine with his wife, Fanny 
Jaine, at the parish church of Kimbolton 
on 16th February, after they had already 
been married at the Primitive Methodist 
Chapel in Leominster; whether such 
re-marriage was performed by the Rev. 
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Augustus Garthwaite, Curate of Kim- 
bolton, and with full knowledge that 
the parties were already married ; whe- 
ther, with such knowledge, he proceeded 
to enter the ceremony as a marriage in 
the Parish Register, and in the entry 
(No. 211) described the parties as bein 
“bachelor” and ‘ spinster,” marri 
after banns; whether the wilful inser- 
tion of such an entry is made a felony 
by the Statute 24 & 25 Vict., c. 98, 
s. 36; whether this re-marriage was 
actually celebrated without either banns 
or licence, in contravention both of 
Ecclesiastical Law and of the Statute 4 
Geo. 4, c. 76, s. 21; and, if any banns 
were proclaimed, on what Sundays, and 
at whose request, they were proclaimed, 
and what written record exists of the 
proclamation; and, whether he will 
direct the Public Prosecutor to take any 
action in the matter ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
received a further letter from the Vicar 
of Kimbolton Parish, and have also 
heard from Mr. Squires, the Primitive 
Methodist minister at Leominster, as to 
the re-marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Jaine. 
The Vicar repeats that his curate was 
not aware until the following day that a 
religious ceremony had been performed ; 
but believed that the parties had been 
married before the Registraronly. The 
ceremony was entered as a marriage in 
the Parish Register, the parties being 
described as stated in the Question. 
The Act of 24 & 25 Vict., c. 98, which 
makes it a felony to knowingly and un- 
lawfully insert in any Register any false 
entry of any matter relating to any 
marriage, appears rather to be aimed at 
a different state of facts from that which 
I have mentioned. The marriage was 
solemnized without publication of banns, 
properly so-called; but there had been 
notice of the marriage three times given 
through the Registrar’s Office as pro- 
vided by statute, in lieu of banns. I 
am led to think from the correspondence 
that the curate believed that he was 
entitled to solemnize the marriage in 
church without banns under 19 & 20 
Vict., c. 119, 8. 12, although no doubt 
he ought not in such a case to have 
entered the marriage in the Parish 
Register. Under all the circumstances 
of the case, the curate seems to me to 
have acted without full knowledge of the 
facts, and rather per tncuriam than with 
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any fraudulent intent; and, accordingly, 
I am not prepared to advise the Public 
Prosecutor to interfere. 

Mr. T. BLAKE inquired, whether a 
marriage could be solemnized in a church 
without any other notice than that given 
at a Registrar’s Office ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he would like 
Notice of the Question; but, so far as 
he was aware, the production of the 
Registrar’s certificate was sufficient to 
entitle parties to beso married. 

Mx. T. BLAKE stated that the Secre- 
tary to the Registrar General informed 
him to the contrary. 


ARMY—SUPPLY OF HORSES FOR ARMY 
PURPOSES. 

Sin WILLIAM CROSSMAN (Ports- 
mouth) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will agree to a Select Committee 
of this House being appointed to consider 
and report upon the supply of horses for 
Army purposes ; and also to report whe- 
ther, in their opinion, the supply could 
be in any way improved by the action of 
the Legislature ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): We have carefully considered 
this matter, and have come to the con- 
clusion that there would be no adequate 
advantage in holding an inquiry by a 
Committee of this House at the present 
time into the supply of horses. The 
question of horse supply for the Army is 
of an urgent character; and I do not 
wish to be precluded by the appoint- 
ment of such a Committee from taking 
any immediate steps that may be neces- 
sary. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES— 
THE FISHERIES DISPUTE. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the UnderSecretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he can now inform the House 
of the nature of the Despatch received 
from the Dominion Government suggest- 
ing a “‘ modus vivendi”’ for a settlement 
of the Anglo-American Fisheries dispute, 
and when he anticipates that further 
Correspondence will be in the hands of 
Members ; and, whether the prohibition 
of the sale of bait to United States 
fishermen in Newfoundland whilst per- 
mitted to French fishermen is in har- 
mony with ‘‘ the most favoured Nation” 
Clause of Foreign Treaties ? 


Hr. Matthews 
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Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will be desirous of informing the 
House of the course of negotiations with 
the Government of the United States 
upon the Fisheries dispute as soon as 
possible. I hope to lay on the Table 
the Despatch now being addressed to the 
United States Government before the 
Easter Recess. I hope the House will 
excuse me from entering upon the 
questions affecting the Newfoundland 
Fisheries in a fragmentary manner. 
Her Majesty’s Government will be care- 
ful to observe their International obliga- 
tions, while having due regard to the 
interests of Her Majesty’s subjects. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—CONVICT PRISON 
AT GALWAY. 


Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, What amount has 
been expended of the £10,000 voted last 
year for the erection of a Prison at 
Galway for convicts to be employed 
upon Harbour works ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.) : Serious 
difficulties occurred in the way of the 
carrying out of the proposed works; and 
I am informed that the only part of the 
money spent is the sum of £63 paid to 
an engineer. 

Mr. PINKERTON: Does not the 
right hon. Gentleman think it would 
be advisable, considering the increased 
strain likely to be put upon prison ac- 
commodation in Ireland, to proceed with 
this work as expeditiously as possible ? 


INDIA—INFANT MARRIAGE AND EN- 
FORCED WIDOWHQOD. 


Mr. E. R. RUSSELL: (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have sanctioned, or 
have raised any objection to, the follow- 
ing passage in the Resolution of the 
Governor General in Council, on Infant 
Marriage and Enforced Widowhood, 
passed in October last— 

“When caste or custom lays down a rule 
which is of its nature enforceable in the Civil 
Courts, but is clearly opposed to morality or 
ry policy, the State will decline to enforce 
1 


Tote UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
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Her Majesty’s Government have neither 
sanctioned nor have they raised any ob- 


jection to the passage quoted. 


INLAND REVENUE—DEED STAMPS, 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. E. R. RUSSELL (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether he is aware of the present 
practice by which, when solicitors in 
Glasgow have to get deeds adjudicated 
upon by the stamp authorities, in order 
to fix the duties to be paid thereon, it 
is necessary to employ an Edinburgh 
agent to present such deeds at the Stamp 
Office in that city, —— being thereby 
incurred; and, whether the Government 
will take steps to arrange that in such 
cases deeds may be handed in at the 
Glasgow Stamp Office and transmitted 
by the Glasgow authorities to Edin- 
burgh ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drews Universities), in reply, said, the 
facts were as stated in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question; but whenever the in- 
convenience complained of was pointed 
out to the Board of Inland Revenue, 
they proceeded to have it remedied, and 
arranged with their solicitor in Edin- 
burgh that he should receive direct 
from solicitors in Glasgow, by post, all 
deeds for adjudication, without employ- 
ing any agents in Edinburgh. 


EVICTIONS, &c. (IRELAND)—RELATION 
OF LANDLORDS AND TENANTS— 
ALLEGED CIRCULAR TO THE POLICE, 
Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.) 

asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 

Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his at- 

tention has been called to the evidence 

given at Lifford, County Donegal, in the 
ease of Hannah O’Dennell, charged 
with having taken forcible possession in 

Gweedore; whether there is now in 

existence a Circular to the police, such 

as was deposed to in that case by Ser- 
geant Mahony, directing the police to 
interrogate tenants as to their relations 
with landlords, and to demand posses- 
sion, or otherwise act as bailiffs for the 
owners of property ; and, if he will lay 

a copy of it upon the Table of the 

House ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I think the 
hon. Member must have seen some in- 
correct report of the proceedings. I am 
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informed that Sergeant Mahony gave 
no such evidence. There is no such 
Circular as is suggested in the Question. 
Mr. O’DOHERTY: Is not the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the police 
so acted, as the informations in the case 
show? I can give the right hon. Gen- 
tleman a copy of the informations. 


[No reply. ] 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) —EXTRA DUTY 
IN TRAVELLING POST OFFICES AT 
CHRISTMAS. 


Mr. LANE (Cork Oo., E.) asked the 
Postmaster General, Why payment for 
extra duty, performed during the 
Christmas pressure in the travelling 
post offices in Ireland, has not yet been 
made; if he can state why payments 
for extra duty done in this branch of 
the Service are not made as punctually 
as in other departments of the Dublin 
Post Office; and, when these payments 
will be made? 

Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Ratxgs) (Cambridge University): Con- 
siderable delay in making these pay- 
ments has been caused by certain officers 
of the travelling post themselves, who 
omitted to submit their claims with suffi- 
cient promptitude. The amounts have 
now been passed and instructions issued 
for payment. 


BURIALS—THE BURIAL GROUND AT 
LLANFROTHEN, MERIONETHSHIRE. 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether the old 
burial ground of the parish of Llan- 
frothen, Merionethshire, has, for some 
years, been too full to allow of any more 
interments in it; whether, 20 years ago, 
a lady presented to the parish a piece of 
ground adjoining the old burial ground ; 
and, whether the present incumbent of 
the parish refuses to Nonconformist 
parishioners the right of availing them- 
selves of the provisions of ‘‘ The Burials 
Act, 1880,” in burials in the additional 
portion of the parish burial ground; 
and, if so, whether he can take steps to 
prevent this defeat of the law? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.): I re- 
ceived a letter this morning from the 
Rector of Llanfrothen, who informs me 
that the burial ground of the parish is 
not full, that many burials take place 
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there annually, the last having taken 
place on the 17thinstant. It is a fact 
that a — of land was presented to the 
parish by a lady for burial purposes, but 
on the condition that the service should 
be conducted according to the rites of 
the Church of England. This piece of 
land was conveyed to trustees under 36 
and 37 Vict., c. 50. Presuming that 
the condition attached to the devise was 
inserted in the conveyance, the provisions 
of the Act of 1880 do not seem to me to 
have been evaded; for Clause 9 of that 
Statute enacts that the Act shall not au- 
thorise the burial of any person without 
the performance of any express condi- 
tion, on which any right of interment in 
any burial ground vested in trustees, not 
being the burial ground of the parish, 
may have been granted. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS — COM- 
PARATIVE RETURN, 1881 TO 1886. 
Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 

asked the Chancellor of the Duchy of 

Lancaster, Whether his attention has 

been called to the “ Return of the value 

of live stock and crops, showing the 
numbers, at various ages, of cattle and 
sheep, and the estimated produce of the 
crops, with the average prices of each 
year and of each kind from 1881 to 

1886,”’ prepared for the Royal Commis- 

sion on ‘The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 

1881,” and mentioned at page 9 of the 

Report of the said Commission; and, 

whether he would consent to a similar 

Return being prepared for England and 

Wales, so as to assist landowners and 

tenant farmers in effecting equitable re- 

adjustments of rents? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smira) (Strand, 
Westminster) (who replied) said: The 
Agricultural Department will consider 
the Return referred to, which has now 
been printed, and will decide whether it 
is possible to prepare a similar Return 
for England and Wales. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT — RE- 
PORT FOR 1886. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.) 
asked the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, When the Report of the 
Agricultural Department of the Privy 
Council for the year 1886 will be pre- 
sented ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sairx) (Strand, 


Mr. Matthews 
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Westminster) (who replied) said: The 
whole of the Report is in the hands of 
the printer, and it will be presented 
before the end of the month. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT — IMPORTATION OF CATTLE 
AFFECTED WITH PLEURO-PNEUMO- 
NIA FROM IRELAND. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
asked the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, Whether he can inform the 
House what steps the Irish Executive 
ees taking to prevent the shipment 
rom Dublin of cattle affected with 
pleuro-pneumonia ; whether the Veteri- 
nary Department consider the proposed 
new arrangements satisfactory ; and, if 
not, whether he can state what course 
the Department proposes to adopt ; and, 
if he will lay the Correspondence relating 
to the subject upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Tux FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) (who replied) said: The 
Irish Government have passed Orders 
prohibiting the movement of cattle out 
of the infected districts in Dublin and 
the neighbourhood without the special 
sanction of the Lord Lieutenant; and 
further measures suggested by the Privy 
Council in this country are under the 
consideration of the Irish Government. 
The Correspondence is not complete, and 
cannot, therefore, be laid on the Table 
at present. 


METROPOLIS—GUY’'S HOSPITAL. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether, on the 
afternoon of 14th March, 4 man named 
Stack, suffering from a fractured leg, 
applied for surgical aid at Guy’s Hospi- 
tal, and his case was not attended to till 
1 a.m. on the following morning; whe- 
ther, on the same morning, after the leg 
was set, he was ordered to leave the 
place, as there was no room for him, a 
relative having to pawn her wedding 
ring to pay for a pair of crutches sup- 
plied by the Hospital; and, whether he 
will cause an inquiry to be made into 
the case ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Medical Superintendent 
of Guy’s Hospital that the facts of 
Stack’s case are as follows :—Stack was 
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brought to the Hospital at 7 p.m. on 
Monday, and was found to be suffering 
from a simple fracture of the small bone 
of his leg. He was taken into the acci- 
dent ward for the night and received 
immediate attendance ; and, as is usual 
in the case of similar injuries, the limb 
was temporarily = in sandbags, and 
in the course of a few hours, between 
11 and 12, the limb was put up perma- 
nently in plaster of Paris bandages. 
Stack was discharged on the following 
day with a pair of crutches supplied at 
the expense of the Hospital, and with- 
out any charge to Stack or his relatives. 
He was discharged in the ordinary 
course, and not for want of room. When 
Stack came to the Hospital every bed in 
the ward was occupied ; but one of the 
occupants, who was leaving the next 
morning, was placed on a stretcher, and 
thus made room for Stack. The Hos- 
pital Authorities seem to me to have 
done all that was proper on this occasion. 


BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND)—FUR- 
THER EXPENDITURE REQUIRED 
FOR COMPLETION OF ARKLOW 
HARBOUR — STATEMENT OF THE 
TOWN COMMISSIONERS OF ARKLOW. 
Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 

asked the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether the Lords of the 
Treasury have considered the statement 
of the Town Commissioners of Arklow, 
in which they protest against the pro- 
posal of the Board of Works to raise an 
additional loan, on the guarantee of the 
rates, of £4,325 to complete the har- 
bour; whether it is alleged that the 
original sum of £20,000, for which a 
baronial guarantee was given, in addi- 
tion to the Treasury Grant, was ample 
todo the work, but for the large sum 
expended in repairing damages, owing 
to the collapse of the Recshuctne during 
its construction; and, whether, under 
the circumstances, the Treasury will in- 
crease the grant by a sum sufficient to 
put the harbour in working order ? 

Taz SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The statement referred to by 
the hon. Member has been considered. 
It is alleged that the original sum was 
ample. Additional expenditure was, 
however, necessary in consequence of 
damage done by storms during the pro- 
gress of the work, and of delay caused 
by discussion. In June last year a joint 
deputation of the Town Commissioners 
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of Arklow and the local Harbour Com- 
mittee unanimously approved the com- 
letion of the south pier on the Board of 
orks’ plan. Unless the Town OCom- 
missioners are prepared to guarantee in 
the terms of the Act the additional 
capital required, I fear that the proposed 
north groyne cannot be proceeded with ; 
but experience may show that it is not 
necessary. Two eminent engineers who 
were called in are of opinion that ex- 
perience might show that the works 
already done would be sufficient for the 
purposes of a harbour. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
MEDAL TO THE SUAKIN REGI- 
MENTS, 1885. 

Cotonen KING-HARMAN (Kent, 
Isle of Thanet) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he can hold out 
a hope that the Egyptian medal will 
soon be given to the officers and men, 
including the Indian Native Regiments, 
who served around Suakin in 1885 ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stanxore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The Egyptian medal has already been 
issued to all British and Indian troops 
who served at Suakin during any part 
of the period from the 26th of March, 
1884, to the 14th of May, 1885, which has 
been held to be the limit of the period 
of warlike operations for which the 
medal is granted. I am afraid I can 
hold out no hope that the question can 
be re-opened. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—VENTILA- 
TION OF THIS HOUSE—COOKSON’S 
WHARF, MILLBANK. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether, as stated in 
the Report of Mr. Fletcher, the Inspec- 
tor under the Alkali Acts, before the 
Select Committee on the Ventilation of 
the House, there exists, a few yards 
south of the Houses of Parliament, at 
Cookson’s Wharf, Millbank, a refuse 
heap, upon which castaway bedding, 
rags, bones, hair, animal and vegetablere- 
fuse out of Westminster is burnt periodi- 
cally at night, as occasion requires ; 
and, whether, if correct, he proposes to 
do anything to mitigate this nuisance ? 

THE PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrowiez) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Mr. 
Fletcher, in his Report, expressed the 
opinion that the unpleasant smell, re- 
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sembling that of burning animal mat- 
ter, experienced on the west side of the 
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Houses of Parliament, early in the 
morning of July 9, 1884, arose from the|__Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
burning of some refuse material at | Rhondda) asked the Vice President of 
Cookson’s Wharf, Millbank. I am in- | the Committee of Council on Education, 
formed by Mr. Fletcher that subsequent Whether Welsh will be included among 
inquiry has shown that this burning of the class subjects under Article 15 of 
refuse was an isolated act, in violation of | the Education Code now lying upon the 
orders, which has not been repeated. Table of the House ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Donegal,/ Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wit- 
E.) asked, whether the establishment tam Harr Dyke) (Kent, Dartford): 
referred to, not being carried on for the |The hon. Member is aware that Welsh 
purpose of manufacture, was not exempt | is now a “‘specific subject ’—that is, it 
from the operation of the Factory |is taught to individual scholars, and 





Acts ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that was an en- 
tirely new point. The Question put to 
him was as to the nuisance, and as to 
that he had replied that it was an iso- 
lated act, and had not been repeated. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE ROYAL 
NIGER COMPANY. 


Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether, in the recent 
changes which have taken place in the 
Government of the Niger, sufficient 
steps were taken to secure the assent of 
the natives to the new arrangements ; 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House evidence to show that the 
natives were parties to the establishment 
of the authority of the Royal Niger 
Company ; and, whether he has any in- 
formation to show whether the late dis- 
turbances were due in any way to the 
natives resenting the imposition by the 
Company of heavy taxes, to which they 
were not accustomed ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Ferausson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Charter to the Royal 
Niger Company was granted after most 
mature consideration. There is abun- 
dant evidence as to the general assent of 
the Natives, over 230 Treaties having 
been concluded with the Company. It 
is not proposed to lay upon the Table 
these Treaties, which, indeed, would be 
misleading, as they contained clauses 
giving exclusive rights which have be- 
come inoperative under the Charter. 
Reports show that the recent disturb- 
ances arose from robberies by a Native 
Chief, and not from the imposition of 
taxes. 


Mr. Ritchie 





grants are made in respect of each child 
who passes; but I am not prepared to 
make Welsh a ‘‘class subject,”’ and, 
therefore, to refuse all grants unless 
the language is taught throughout the 
school. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE NEW 
CODE, 1887—PUPIL TEACHERS AS 
QUEEN’S SCHOLARS. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda) asked the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
Whether he will consider the desirability 
of so altering Article 124 of the Educa- 
tion Code so as to allow am teachers 
in Wales to be presented for examina- 
tion as Queen’s Scholars who have been 
under instruction for the prescribed time 
at one of the three University Colleges 
of Cardiff, Aberystwith, and Bangor, 
without residence at the Training Uol- 
lege ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wu- 
u1aM Harr Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford): 
It would be difficult to ezcept on the 
part of pupil teachers in Wales instruc- 
tion at the three University Colleges of 
Cardiff, Aberystwith, and Bangor as 
equivalent to residence in a Training 
College, for the syllabus of subjects, the 
study of which it is thought necessary 
to enforce on candidates for certificates, 
is not adopted at those Colleges, and 
students would, therefore, be placed at 
a disadvantage in the examination, and 
would be less eligible as teachers after- 
wards. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE NEW 
CODE, 1887—WELSH-SPEAKING DIS- 
TRICTS. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked the Vice President of the Com- 
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mittee of Council on Education, Whe- 
ther, in the “Class Subjects” of Ar- 
ticle 15 of the Education Code, the 
Education Department will sanction an 
alternative scheme of English adapted 
to schools in Welsh-speaking districts ; 
whether, in the ‘‘ Elementary Subjects,” 
bi-lingual reading books, of the ordi- 
nary size, may be used in Welsh schools; 
whether Her Majesty’s Inspectors in 
Wales are in a position to suggest such 
a scheme of bi-lingual teaching, and, if 
approved, whether it will be inserted in 
Schedules I. and II. of the Code; and, 
whether such a scheme will be made 
equally applicable to evening schools in 
Wales? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wu- 
uiaM Harr Dyke) (Kent, Dartford) : 
The hon. Member is aware that in 
Welsh-speaking districts it is already 
provided that the intelligence of the 
children examined in any elementary or 
class subject may be tested by requiring 
them to explain in Welsh the meaning 
of passages read, and I know of no rea- 
son to object to the use of bi-lingual 
reading books. The forthcoming General 
Report on Wales, which will be pub- 
lished separately, will show the attitude 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors on the sub- 
ject, and will, I hope, satisfy the hon. 
Member that the Department is not 
insensible to its importance. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE NEW 
CODE, 1887—THE WELSH AND GAELIC 
LANGUAGES—PUPIL TEACHERS. 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, Whe- 
ther, for many years up to 1862, a grant 
was made by the Government to the 
pupil teachers who successfully passed 
in Welsh or Gaelic, and who taught in 
schools in Welsh or Gaelic-speaking 
districts ; whether the Scotch Education 
Code of 1887 allows pupil teachers to 
obtain marks in Gaelic grammar, trans- 
lation, and composition, in their admis- 
sion examination to the Training Col- 
leges, and directs a grant to be made to 
pupil teachers employed in giving bi- 
lingual instruction to Gaelic-speaking 
children; and, whether the Education 
Department will add Welsh to the four 
languages in Schedule V., Section 10, of 
the Education Code, and direct a grant 
to be made to pupil teachers employed 
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in giving bi-lingual instructia to. 
Welsh children ? XN 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wine.. 
uiAM Hart Dyke) (Kent, Dartford)r~ 


A grant was formerly made to certificated 
teachers under the circumstances de- 
scribed in the Question; and by the 
Seotch Code of the present year the 
customary grant is made in respect of 
pupil teachers employed for the special 
purpose of giving bi-lingual instruction, 
but not required to make up the mini- 
mum staff. I am not, however, as at 
present advised, prepared to make the 
changes suggested in the last part of 
the Question. 


ADMIRALTY — DRAWINGS SUPPLIED 
TO FOREIGN POWERS. 

Srrm HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether there are any Rules 
in force, and what is the practice, in 
regard to the supply of drawings or 
information to Foreign Powers, or in- 
dividuals, of vessels, &c., constructed in 
the Royal Dockyards, or by firms or Com- 
panies outside of the Dockyards; whe- 
ther such drawings or information are 
sometimes supplied under the authority 
of the Admiralty ; whether any moneys 
have been received by the Admiralty 
for their supply ; and, whether any fur- 
ther steps will be taken in regard to 
designs which may be considered to be 
of a more confidential character ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): It is 
contrary, both to Rules and existing 
practice, for Government employés to 
supply drawings of ships constructed in 
the Royal Dockyards either to Foreign 
Powers or to individuals. Oertain ex- 
ceptions to these Rules have at times 
been made with the approval of the 
Admiralty ; and in these cases the ex- 
penses incurred by the employment of 
extra draftsmen have been refunded 
by the persons for whom the drawings 
were made. Private firms tendering for 
the construction of ships and engines 
are, of necessity, supplied with specifi- 
cations and drawings. New Regulations 
are about to be issued in reference to 
the publication of confidential designs. 


INDIA—THE PISHIN FRONTIER. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
If the statement is correct that the In- 
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dian Government are about to post a 
force of observation on the Pishin 
Frontier; if the Government propose 
entering Afghan territory; and, whe- 
ther they intend affording and material 
or subsidiary support to the Ameer of 
Afghanistan in case of a Russian ad- 
vance ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorst) (Chatham) : 
The Secretary of State has no informa- 
tion which corroborates the statement 
referred to, nor has he any reason to 
suppose that Russia is contemplating 
an advance against Afghanistan ; but he 
has not authorized me to express any 
opinion as to the course he would take 
should such be the case. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—IRRE- 
GULAR DETENTION AT NEW ROSS 
POLICE STATION. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) (for 
Mr. J. E. Repmonp) (Wexford, N.) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether John Malone and Richard 
Magee, who were arrested and lodged in 
New Ross Police Station on the 21st 
February last, on a charge of insubor- 
dination, and who were on the following 
day brought before a magistrate, in a 
room of the police station, and by him 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, 
were before sentence asked to give bail 
for their appearance at the then next 
Petty Sessions for the district ; whether 
he will state the amount of bail required 
by the magistrate in each case; and, 
whether the prisoners declared that they 
were unable to give such bail ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Holmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity), in reply, said, the prisoners 
had been inmates of the New Ross 
Workhouse, and had raised no objection 
to their being tried by the magistrate. 
The charge against them was not insub- 
ordination. They were convicted under 
the Vagrancy Act for being found 
loitering for an illegal purpose ; and the 
fact that the magistrate did not ask 
them could they give bail did not affect 
the legality of the decision. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, was not the 
magistrate bound, under the 22nd 
section of the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, to call upon the prisoners to find 
bail; and, whether the failure to do so 
did not render the decision illegal ? 
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Mr. HOLMES said, the magistrate 
was not required to do so in the case in 
question. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE RESOURCES 
OF IRELAND—THE ROYAL COM- 
MISSION. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
Royal Commission on the Development 
of the Resources of Ireland have con- 
cluded their inquiries regarding arterial 
drainage ; and, if so, whether they will 
report upon that subject prior to their 
entering upon the consideration of the 
other questions referred to them ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I under- 
stand from the Royal Commissioners 
that they have practically completed 
their inquiry upon the subject of arterial 
drainage; and, in accordance with the 
promise conveyed by my Predecessor in 
Office to a deputation of which the hon. 
Member was one, they intend making a 
separate Report upon this part of the 
Reference to them. They are now en- 
gaged on the preparation of that Report. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE RIOTS AT YOUGHAL—LETTER 
OF CAPTAIN PLUNKETT. 


Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
police officer, to whom Captain Plunkett 
telegraphed not to hesitate to shoot the 
people of Youghal if it shovld be neces- 
sary, was County Inspector Brownrigg ; 
whether County Inspector Brownrigg 
was recently summoned before the 
Youghal Bench for an assault upon a 
local merchant, and fined ; and, if so, 
whether it is the intention of the Chief 
Secretary to entrust this officer in future 
with such discretionary power as is 
named in the telegram ? 

Tuer CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E,): The 
telegram sent by Captain Plunkett was 
addressed to County Inspector Brown- 
rigg. With regard to the circumstances 
of the case mentioned in the second 
paragraph of the Question, I have to 
say what was stated by my Predecessor 
on a previous occasion —that County In- 
spector Brownrigg was summoned for an 
alleged assault while in the discharge 
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_of his police duties, and was fined a 
farthing, without costs—the presiding 
magistrate, in announcing the decision 
of the Bench, stating thatthe case ought 
not to have been brought into Court. 


WANDSWORTH COMMON — VICTORIA 
PATRIOTIC ASYLUM FOR GIRLS. 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther, prior to granting a lease of land 
attached to the Victoria Patriotic Asylum 
for Girls on Wandsworth Common, held 
in charitable trust, the Royal Commis- 
sioners of the Patriotic Fund sought 
and obtained the consent of the Charity 
Commissioners ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
I am advised that the Commissioners of 
the Royal Patriotic Fund would not be 
required by law to obtain the assent of 
the Charity Commissioners to the grant 
by them of a lease of land for 21 years. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—THE 
OFFICE OF CROWN AGENT — MR. 
AULDJO JAMIESON. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether Mr. Auldjo 
Jamieson, Crown Agent for Scotland, 
is a member of the firm of Todds, 
Murray, and Jamieson, who act as 
estate agents; whether the said firm 
are agents for the Ardencaple Estate, 
Argyllshire, where a deforcement took 
place in connection with the eviction of 
a farmer named M‘Dougal, and for 
which Samuel M‘Dougal has been tried 
and imprisoned; and, whether the Go- 
vernment will require that so important 
and responsible an official as the Crown 
Agent shall act as the servant of the 
Crown alone, and not as an estate agent 
in cases that may come before him in 
his public capacity ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): 1 answer the 
two first paragraphs of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question in the affirmative. As 
regards the third paragraph, I have to 
say that the Crown Agent, in matters of 
prosecution for crime, is solely an ad- 
ministrative official, and cases in no way 
come before him in that capacity. They 
are dealt with by the Lord Advocate 
and his deputies, without consultation 
with the Crown Agent of any kind ; and 
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it would be quite out of his province for 
him to interfere in any way with the 
proceedings, and he never does so. It 
is not intended to make any alteration 
on the existing practice. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
PUPIL TEACHERS. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether teachers of 
national schools in Ireland, seeking pro- 
motion from the third to the second 
class, are required to present at the an- 
nual results examinations a certain pro- 
portion of their pupils in the higher 
classes; whether by this rule several 
teachers are debarred from all hope of 
promotion, in consequence of the dis- 
tricts in which their schools are situate 
being so thinly populated, and so poor, 
the people in many instances being un- 
able to provide clothes for their children, 
that it is impossible for the teacher to 
secure the required minimum attendance 
of 100 days of the requisite number of 
pupils to qualify for presentation at the 
results examinations, while in such 
schools the number of passes in many 
cases on the whole average 87 per cent; 
and, whether, under the circumstances, 
he is prepared to recommend a modi- 
fication of this rule in certain cases 
where the diligence and efficiency of the 
teachers are undisputed ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batyour) (Manchester, E.): The Com- 
missioners of National Education inform 
me that every national school teacher 
seeking improved status and remunera- 
tion is expected by the Commissioners 
to have such a fair proportion of pupils 
in the higher classes as the circum- 
stances of his school—whether in a 
thinly-populated district or not—war- 
rant, and to have both junior and 
senior pupils carefully instructed. While 
there is no absolute rule fixing any pre- 
cise number of pupils for the higher 
classes, the existence of such classes in 
other than infant schools is always an 
important element in determining the 
admission of teachers to examination 
with a view to promotion. 


POST OFFICE—COMMISSION ON 
POSTAL ORDERS. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether it is true that a scheme has 
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been submitted to him which will in- 
sure a proportionate commission on all 
postal orders ; and, whether the Depart- 
ment intends to adopt that or some 
system founded on similar lines? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): I 
have received, a few days ago, from my 
noble Friend the Member for the St. 
Alban’s Division of Hertfordshire (Vis- 
count Grimston) a scheme such as that 
referred to, and it is now undergoing a 
careful examination. 


POST OFFICE—CHARGES AT 
SHANGHAI. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether he is aware that British 
merchants in Shanghai can send their 
letters through the French Post Office 
there for conveyance to Europe by the 
English steamers of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company at the rate of 24d. per 
half ounce, while the same letters, if 
sent through the British Post Office at 
Shanghai, also for Europe, would be 
charged 5d.; and, whether he is dis- 
posed to take steps to remedy this 
apparent anomaly ? 

ue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rares) (Cambridge University): Yes ; 
I am aware of the circumstance to which 
the hon. Member has called attention. 
The explanation is that the French Post 
Otfice does not avail itself of the option 
given by the Postal Union Convention 
of collecting additional postage to meet 
the expenses of conveyance to distant 
places, while the British Post Office does 
avail itself of that option. In the case 
referred to, the French Office does not 
incur a loss in sending the letters by 
British packets for 24d.; but even at 
the 5d. rate a considerable loss is in- 
curred by the British Office, because it 
has to pay heavily, not only for the sea 
service, but also for a special train 
service across Italy and France. Ob- 
viously, any reduction of the British 
postage would involve additional loss ; 
and I am not prepared at present to 
— the Treasury to incur that 
oss. 


INDIA (MADRAS)—PLANTATIONS OF 
CINCHONA. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Under Secretary of 
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State for India, Whether the Govern- 
ment of Madras planted cinchona for the 
ow sa of obtaining a febrifuge for the 
Vative classes; whether it is the fact that 
sales of Government bark are advertised 
in London papers; that the bark comes 
to Europe for the manufacture of 
quinine; and which drug being retailed 
at an average of some 300 per cent above 
thewholesale price (which to-dayis 2s. 8d. 
per ounce for the best) puts it wholly and 
totally beyond the means of the classes 
the Madras Government intended to 
benefit ; and, whether the present method 
of selling its bark in the open market in 
Madras is contrary to the understanding 
arrived at when the Government ceased 
to export bark on its own account ? 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham): 
One of the objects, but not the only one, 
of planting cinchona, was that stated. 
Government bark is advertised for sale 
in London, and comes to England for 
the manufacture of quinine. Govern- 
ment gets quinine for its Medical De- 
partments at wholesale prices, and 
makes the ‘‘ Red Bark” into an effec- 
tive febrifuge cheap enough to be within 
the reach of all classes. Ido not under- 
stand what is the ‘ understanding 
arrived at’ mentioned in the last para- 


graph. 


ADMIRALTY—SHANK PALLISER 
SCREW BOLTS. 


Carrain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
How many reduced shank Palliser 
screw bolts for armour plates (approxi- 
mately) have been used in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Navy; whether they are gene- 
rally used in ships now afloat; and, 
whether they are still being used to 
fasten armour plates on ships now under 
construction ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Geronce 
Hamrtton) (Middlesex, Ealing): From 
25,000 to 30,000 Palliser armour bolts 
with reduced shanks have been used in 
Her Majesty’s Navy. They are gene- 
rally in use in ships now afloat, and are 
still used for ships under construction. 

Caprain M‘CALMONT asked whe- 
ther Captain Palliser had received any 
pecuniary benefit from his discovery ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he would like to have Notice of the 
| Question, 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—OUTBREAK OF ANTHRAX. 


Srr JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) asked the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether any 
information can be given respecting the 
numerous outbreaks of anthrax that 
have taken place in various parts of 
Great Britain during the past six months, 
and whether they ne been traced to 
the use of railway trucks for the con- 
veyance of foreign hides, the same 
trucks being subsequently used with 
cattle ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrirz) (Strand, 
Westminster) (who replied) said: An 
inquiry in reference to the recent out- 
breaks of anthrax is now being con- 
ducted by the officers of the Agricultural 
Department. There is no reason, how- 
ever, to believe that the disease has been 
more prevalent during the last six 
months than previously. The Anthrax 
Order of September last imposes on the 
owners of animals the obligation to give 
notice of the disease, and on the Inspec- 
tors the duty of making Returns weekly ; 
hence public attention has been called 
to outbreaks which otherwise would 
have escaped notice. None of the out- 
breaks have been traced to railway 
trucks in which foreign hides had been 
previously carried. 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE asked, 
what steps the Government were pre- 
pared to take to stamp out anthrax in 
Cheshire ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was not 
himself able to give an answer to that 
Question without Notice. 


ADMIRALTY—THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE 
CELEBRATION—THE NAVAL REVIEW 
— ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE AND 
ROYAL NAVAL ARTILLERY VOLUN- 
TEERS. 


Sm SAMUEL WILSON (Ports- 
mouth) (for Mr. Bapen-Powe 1) (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether arrangements 
will be made in order to enable con- 
tingents of officers and men of the Royal 
Naval Reserve and Royal Naval Artil- 
lery Volunteers to take part in the 
Jubilee Naval Review; and, if so, 
whether it can be arranged that these 
contingents shall be representative of the 
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different districts of the United King- 
dom ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcxz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
Jubilee is to be celebrated by a Naval 
Review to be held at Portsmouth on July 
23, at which Her Majesty has signified 
her intention to be present. This Review 
will embrace a large number of battle 
ships, coast defence vessels, fast cruisers, 
torpedo boats, and gunboats; and, un- 
like previous Reviews, will not be merely 
a pageant, but the prelude to a series of 
operations at sea to test the efficiency 
both of men and ships. These operations 
will comprise the defence of our principal 
military and commercial ports and the 
protection of our coasts from the Downs 
to the north of Donegal Bay, and also 
the protection of our commerce near the 
entrance of the Channel; and in carry- 
ing them out all precautions will be 
taken which would be observed in time 
of war. We shall be glad to associate 
with these mancouvres a limited number 
of Naval Reserve men who may wish to 
volunteer for service on this occasion, to 
be selected from each district; also a 
certain number of Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers could be embarked in the 
coast defence vessels to be employed for 
the protection of the commercial ports. 
There will, I imagine, be some difficulty 
in the men forming these Reserves 
leaving their regular employment for 
the time required for the Review and 
subsequent operations, and there will 
also be a certain expense in conveying 
the men from their respective localities ; 
but I hope these are not insurmountable 
difficulties. 

Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
inquired whether Members of the House 
of Commons would receive an invitation 
to the Review ; and, if so, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government would consider 
what arrangements would be made for 
taking them to Portsmouth, and for 
their accommodation when there ? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: We 
are still a good way away from the 23rd 
of July; but if my hon. Friend will put 
the Question to me a little nearer that 
time, I have no doubt I shall be able to 
give him a satisfactory answer. 


Railways. 


INDIA—RAILWAYS—THE PISHIN 
VALLEY LINE, 
Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
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India, Whether it is a fact that ‘‘ Rail- 
way material for 100 miles of line is 
being collected in the Pishin Valley ;” 
what is the distance from the existing 
terminus of the railway to Candahar; 
is this material collected with a view 
to an extension of the line to Candahar; 
and, will the Secretary of State promise 
that information shall be given to Par- 
liament before railway surveys or works 
are undertaken beyond the British fron- 
tier? 

Tote UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham): 
Yes; 100 miles. So soon as any designs 
for extend®ng the railway are adopted, 
the Secretary of State will be happy to 
communicate the same to Parliament, 
should it be consistent with thg interests 
of the Public Service to do so. 


WAR OFFICE—HORSE ARTILLERY 
BATTERIES. 

Generat FRASER (Lambeth, N.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
in the event of it becoming necessary, 
in sudden emergency, to raise the Horse 
Artillery Batteries of the First Army 
Corps to war establishment, From what 
source he proposes to obtain the neces- 
sary horses and men; and, if frum the 
Second Army Corps Batteries, in what 
condition these latter batteries would be 
left as regards numbers of horses and 
men ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
No batteries of the Second Army Corps 
would be drawn upon for the First Army 
Corps; and in the event of mobilization 
any deficiency in men would be made 
good from the Reserve. With regard 
to horses, it is the fact that economy 
prevents our maintaining a full estab- 
lishment either for the Cavalry or the 
Artillery. The question of the best 
mode of supplying the necessary number 
of horses is engaging my earnest atten- 
tion; but, in my opinion, it would not 
be solved by maintaining another bat- 
tery of Horse Artillery on Second Army 
Corps strength. 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION (IRELAND)— MR. JAMES A. 
IRWIN, NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHER. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, hether the 
Board of Commissioners of National 
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Education (Ireland) have yet concluded 
their investigation into the alleged con- 
nection of Mr. James A. Irwin, teacher 
of the Carrickawilkin (County Armagh) 
National School, with the Orange So- 
ciety ; and, what is the result of the in- 


quiry ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The Com. 
missioners of National Education inform 
me that they were satisfied, on inquiry, 
that the teacher named had broken their 
Rules in the manner alleged, and they 
have removed him from their service. 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION (IRELAND) — ATTENDANCE 
OF MEMBERS. 


Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, When the Return 
ordered of the Number of Meetings and 
Attendances of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of National Education (Ireland) 
will be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A.J, 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I under- 
stand that the Return will be laid on the 
Table within a day or two. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — THE ESTATE 
OF MR. 8S. E. SHIRLEY, CO. MONA- 
GHAN, 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he has 
received any intimation that Mr. 8. E. 
Shirley intends evicting 36 families on 
his Farney Estate, in the County Mona- 
ghan, on the 22nd instant; whether it 
is a fact that the tenants on this estate 
have served Mr. Shirley with the neces- 
sary originating notices, preparatory to 
going into the Land Court to have fair 
rents fixed; and, whether a police force 
has yet been applied for to carry out 
these threatened evictions on Tuesday 
next; and, if so, whether, pending the 
decisions of the Land Court in their 
cases, he will withhold his sanction to 
the Forces of the Crown being used for 
the purpose of carrying out the eviction 
of the tenantry of this estate, which 
numbers 2,000, and represents about 
12,000 persons ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I require 
further Notice of this Question. 
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Mr. P. O’BRIEN : Arising out of the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman, I 
wish to ask him is he aware the evic- 
tions take place to-morrow ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Question 
only ~ rm on the Paper on Satur- 
day, and I have not had time to obtain 
the necessary information. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN : In consequence of 
the unsatisfactory nature of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s reply, I beg to give 
Notice that I shall recommend the ten- 
ants on Mr. Shirley’s estate to protect 
themselves by adopting the Plan of 
Campaign. 


LAND ACT (IRELAND), 1870—TENANT 
PURCHASERS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is intended to include in the pro- 
visions of any Land Bill the cases of 
the tenant purchasers under the Land 
Act of 1870? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The Go- 
vernment propose, on an early day, to 
give their general views on the land 
legislation for Ireland. 


LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) AOTS — MR. 
JOHN ROE, DONAGHMORE UNION. 
Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) 

asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is a 
fact that Mr. John Roe, solicitor to the 
lately dissolved Board of Guardians of 
Donaghmore Union, in the Queen’s 
County, has received a sum of £300 
out of the rates for fees under the La- 
bourers’ Acts; whether anything has 
really been done within the area of the 
said late Union in the way of housing the 
labourers; and, what work was per- 
formed by Mr. Roe in consideration for 
the sum mentioned ? 

‘Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A.J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): It appears, 
from the minutes of proceedings of the 
Guardians, that when the affairs of the 
Union were being arranged prior to 
its amalgamation with neighbouring 
Unions, the solicitor of the Board sent 
in his bill of costs, which had been 
allowed to run on since 1869, and 
amounted to £363. The Guardians 
agreed to allow him £300, which in- 
cluded whatever may have been due to 
him under the Labourers’ Acts. The 
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amount is not distinguished; but, of 
course, it could only have formed a very 
recent part of the debt, which had been 
accumulating for 17 years. The schemes 
under that Act fell through, as, owing 
to delay on the part of the Guardians in 
the presentation of their petition, the 
dissolution of the Union took effect 
before anything could be done. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND—“ STORMY 
EVIOTIONS IN MAYO.” 


Mr. J. F. X. O’BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If his attention 
has been called to a paragraph on page 8 
of The Pall Mall Gasetie of Wednes- 
day, 16th March, headed Stormy Evic- 
tions in Mayo, or if he has other know- 
ledge of the facts referred to therein— 
namely, that the Resident Magistrate 
present at the eviction stated— 

“If the people offered resistance the police 
must shoot them down. ... . A bailiff, named 
Gallagher, abused by an old woman when he 
was removing her furniture, drew a revolver 
and threatened to shoot her..... A dying 
lad was carried from one of the cabins, and last 
night he received the last rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; ” 
and, if he is aware that the rents, for 
inability to pay which those evictions 
were carried out, varied from 46 per 
cent above the valuation to twice, and 
even in one case four times, the valua- 
tion ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The state- 
ments referred to are either unfounded 
or misleading. The evictions were not 
stormy ; there were only a few people 
present. No magistrate used any such 
words as are stated, nor did any bailiff 
act in the manner described. In one of 
the houses there was a sick child in its 
mother’s arms; and the Sheriff’s atten- 
tion being drawn to it, he, out of con- 
sideration for this case, merely took 
formal possession, allowing the inmates 
of the house to re-enter it at once as 
caretakers, and disturbing none of the 
effects. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman answer 
the last paragraph in the Question, as 
to the rents varying from 46 per cent 
above the valuation to twice and even, 
in one case, four times the valuation ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I know no- 
thing about that. 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—EXPORT OF CATTLE FROM 
IRELAND—PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 
Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 

shire, Lichfield) asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

Whether he is aware that a letter was 

sent from the Veterinary Department of 

the Privy Council to the Local Authority 
of the North Dublin Union, to the effect 
that it is of the highest importance, in 
the interest of the Irish cattle export 
trade with Great Britain, that every 
possible step should be taken to prevent 
the spread of pleuro-pneumonia, and, 
under the circumstances, inviting the 

Local Authority to take into considera- 

tion the compulsory slaughter of 42 head 

of cattle that at present remain in five 
ea ae og infected places in that 
nion; whether he is aware that the 

Local Authority have resolved not to 

cause their slaughter; and, seeing that 

the interest of the Irish cattle export 
trade with Great Britain is seriously 
affected by the frequent outbreaks of 
that fatal disease amongst Irish cattle in 

Great Britain, whether the Privy Council 

will forthwith enforce the provisions of 

Clause 6 of the Contagious Diseases 

(Animals) Amendment Act of 1886 in 

Ireland ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
facts are substantially as stated. It 
appears from the minutes of the last 
meeting of the Local Authority that they 
proposed to take the matter into further 
consideration on the 6th of April; but 
they will be asked to do so at an earlier 
date. The question as to how far the 
provisions of Clause 6 of the Act of 1886 
can be enforced with the least inconveni- 
ence and expense is at present engaging 
the attention of the Privy Council 
Veterinary Department. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT OF THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL (IRELAND)—CATTLE 
FROM AMERICA AND IRELAND. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.) 
asked the Ohief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
attention of the Veterinary Department 
of the Privy Council in Ireland has been 
called to the statement that American 
cattle arrive in Liverpool and Glasgow 
in better condition than Irish cattle ; 
whether this arises from defective 
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arrangements in the cross-channel 
steamers, and overcrowding, or other- 
wise ; whether it is the fault of the Board 
of Trade Regulations, or of those of the 
Privy Councils of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, that nothing is done to remedy the 
state of things complained of ; and, whe- 
ther, in view of the attitude of certain 
Local Authorities in Great Britain, the 
Government will take energetic steps in 
this matter ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): It is 
true that such a statement as is referred 
to has been brought under the notice of 
the Veterinary Department in Ireland; 
but if the complaint against the condition 
of Irish cattle be well founded it cannot 
be traced to defective arrangements in 
the cross-channel steamers, either by 
overcrowding or otherwise. The Regula- 
tions on the subject are as carefully 
devised as possible. They are identical 
in England and Ireland, and are the 
same for cross-channel steamers as for 
those carrying cattle to Great Britain from 
other countries. The shipment of animals 
is superintended by officers of the Veteri- 
nary Department, who do all in their 
power to prevent any cruelty or infringe- 
ment of the Regulations ; and I am afraid 
that no further action on the part of the 
Department seems practicable. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) — 
ELECTION IN MOUNTMELLICK 
UNION. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the fol- 
lowing 10 ratepayers in the townland of 
Derrygrule, in Mountmellick Union, 
have for years voted in all the elections 
in the electoral division of Mountmel- 
lick until 1885—namely, John Quigley, 
Mary Meehan, James Brien, James 
Quigley, Edward Jones, William Tan- 
ner, John Conroy, Richard Dickinson, 
Bridget Bergin, and John Walsh ; whe- 
ther the newly-appointed clerk, acting 
as Returning Officer, has disallowed the 
votes of the ratepayers mentioned, al- 
though they have paid the rates assessed 
on their holdings; and, whether the 
Local Government Board will take steps 
to protect the rights of the persons in 
question at the present election ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): ‘This 
Question only appeared on Saturday, 
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and was at once referred to the Local 
Government Board; but there has not 
been time for the receipt of their Re- 
port, as they had to refer to the country 
for the required information. 


SOUTH AFRICA—PONDOLAND. 


Sir LEWIS PELLY (Hackney, N.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government recognize Pondoland as be- 
longing to Great Britain or to any other 
Power, either absolutely or as a Pro- 
tected State; whether any negotiations 
are pending between Her Majesty’s 
Government and any other Power con- 
cerning Pondoland; and, whether Go- 
vernment are in a position to give as- 
surances that Pondoland will not be 
occupied, either directly or indirectly, by 
any Foreign Power ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Sir Henry Hottanp) 
(Hampstead): My right hon. Friend 
has asked me to reply to the Question. 
Her Majesty’s Government exercise a 
Protectorate over the whole Coast of 
Pondoland, and consider the country as 
being under their influence, and do not 
recognize a right on the part of any 
other Power to interfere in its concerns. 
I stated, in my answer of the 15th in- 
stant, that in August, 1885, in reply to 
a proposal for placing Pondoland under 
the protection of the German Empire, 
the Games Government had stated that 
they were not in a position to entertain 
the Petition ; and the hon. Member has 
probably seen in to-day’s newspapers 
the statement from the semi-official 

Yorth German Gazette, which confirms 
this view. No negotiations are pending 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
any other Power respecting Pondoland. 
Her Majesty’s Government consider that 
no Foreign Power could occupy Pondo- 
land without their consent. 


IRELAND — CONSTABULARY FORCE 
FOR THE NORTH RIDING OF TIP- 
PERARY. 

Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is a 
fact that the regular Constabulary force 
for the North Riding of the County of 
Tipperary stands at 309 men; whether, 
out of that number, there are at present 
only 266 men in active service in the 
district ; whether the sum of £1,000 is 
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annually paid out of the Riding for 
what is termed extra police; whether, 
including the so-called oxtra police, the 
regular force is at present short of the 
number of i9; and, if so, whether he 
will fill up the regular Parliamentary 
quota, and relieve the ratepayers from 
this tax for extra police; whether he 
will inform the House, or give a Re- 
turn, as to the number of persons at 
present under police protection, and the 
number of men employed in discharge 
of protection duty in North Tipperary ; 
whether at the recent Spring Assizes at 
Nenagh, where the presentment for this 
Extra Police Tax was opposed, the pre- 
siding Judge, Baron Dowse, replying to 
the traverser, made use of these words— 

‘* Tt is imperative on me to pass this present- 
ment, otherwise I would be most happy to con- 
cede to the just application. You must look for 
redress elsewhere ;’’ 
and, whether he will explain, while 
there is a comparative absence of crime 
in the county, as stated by Baron 
Dowse, why the ratepayers are burdened 
with this tax for extra police ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The full 
force of the North Riding of Tipperary 
is 309 men—namely, 266 free force and 
43 extra men. The number actually 
serving is 290, leaving 19 vacancies, 
which, according to statute, are propor- 
tionately divided between the free and 
extra men. It isimpossible that the full 
force should always be present in any 
county, as allowance must be made for 
occasional absence, and for recruits 
training at the depot. I have already 
explained, with regard to extra police 
generally, that the chief reason why 
they are required is for the protection 
of individuals. In the North Riding of 
Tipperary there are six persons under 
constant protection, and 22 under pro- 
tection by patrols—the number of police 
employed on this duty being six and 
27 respectively, or a total of 33. 

Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.): The 
right hon. Gentleman says there are 33 
of the police engaged in protection 
duty. Will he say what the rest of the 
extra police are doing ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have said 
there are 43 extra men, and I have ac- 
counted for 33, the greater part. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, S8.): 
Will the right non. Gentleman tell us 
whether it is a fact that the Judge said 
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it was the most peaceable county in the 
Circuit ? 


[No reply. } 

ADMIRALTY — NAVAL OFFICERS — 
LIEUTENANTS AND SUB-LIEU- 
TENANTS. 


Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
If he can inform the House what are 
the exceptional measures that will have 
to be taken in time of war to provide 
the requisite number of Lieutenants and 
Sub-Lieutenants to serve as watch- 
keepers, and to take command of torpedo 
and picket boats, and how many hours 
watching out of every 24 their Lord- 
ships consider to be within the range 
of non-injurious duty for the average 
Naval Officer ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcx 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
exceptional measures alluded to would 
be, speaking generally, to call out all 
officers over whom the Admiralty had 
control, and who may be required— 
whether in the Reserves, retired, or 
specially employed. It has been gene- 
rally held in the Service that three 
watches, or eight hours out of the 24, 
are the range of non-injurious watch- 
keeping duty which an officer can be 
called upon to perform continuously. 


AFRICA (EAST COAST)—THE KING OF 
JOHANNA, 


Mr. A. E. PEASE (York) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been called 
to the following telegram that has ap- 
peared in the newspapers :— 

“Zanzibar, March 18.— The King of 
Johanna, the second largest of the Islands of 
the Comoro Group, having refused to receive a 
French Resident, the French Commandant at 
Mayotte promised that, if he assented, the 
French Government would endeavour to obtain 
an amendment of the Slavery Abolition Treaty 
with England. The King persisting, neverthe- 
less, in his refusal, the French offered the 
Throne to the King’s brother, who, however, 
declined to accept it. The French corvette 
Nielly was subsequently ordered to Johanna to 
bombard the place ; ”” 
and, whether he can confirm the truth 
of this report; and, if so, whether the 
Government will make representations 
to the French Government, with a view 
of preventing any further interference, 


on the part of the French, with the King 


Mr. J. O Connor ( Tipperary) 
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of Johanna, and take such steps as may 
be necessary to support the King in 
his adherence to the existing Slavery 
Abolition Treaty with England ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, although they were aware that 
differences existed between the Sultan 
of Johanna and the French Authorities 
at Mayotte, have no information con- 
firming the intelligence conveyed in the 
telegram from Zanzibar. Mr. Holm- 
wood, Her Majesty’s Acting Consul 
General at Zanzibar, has, however, re- 
ceived instructions to report on the 
matter. 


ROYALIRISHCONSTABULARY—DETEC- 
TIVE CONSTABLE PETER MONAHAN, 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, How many previous 
convictions for drunkenness, &c., were 
recorded against Detective Constable 
Peter Monahan; whether the young 
man Shea, whom he assaulted in Killar- 
ney, has lost the sight of the eye which 
was injured; and, whether it is in ac- 
cordance with the Constabulary Rules 
and Regulations to continue as detective 
or policeman in plain clothes a man 
who has been convicted of assault and 
drunkenness ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he was informed that there were 
no previous convictions for drunkenness 
recorded against the constable. As had 
been already stated, he was not con- 
victed of assault. It was not a fact that 
Shea had lost the sight of an eye. The 
constable had not been continued as a 
detective. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY —SER- 
GEANTS JOHNSTON AND BRADY. 
Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland, Whether it is a fact 
that a constable named Johnston was 
stationed in Tuam from the commence- 
ment of his service until the year 1885 ; 
whether he was then promoted to the 
rank of acting sergeant, and changed 
from Tuam to Cummer; whether he has 
been subsequently promoted to the rank 
of sergeant, and is now stationed again 
in Tuam, from whence he was first pro- 
moted, and whether this is contrary to 
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the Constabulary Rules; if it is true 
that another sergeant named Brady, 
who had been stationed in Tuam only 
for four months, was ordered to another 
station to make room for Johnston ; 
and, what are the reasons stated for the 
alleged exceptional method of proce- 
dure ? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am in- 
formed by the Inspector General that 
there was nothing exceptional or con- 
trary to the Regulations of the Con- 
etabulary Force in the transfers and 
promotions made in the cases of these 
men. The exchange of stations effected 
between the two sergeants was for the 
purpose of placing Sergeant Johnston 
in a barrack where there was accom- 
modation for his family, a requirement 
which does not exist in the case of the 
other sergeant. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
JEREMIAH HEGARTY. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If Mr. Jeremiah 
Hegarty, late of the Macroom Work- 
house, now of Milistreet, has been 
appointed to the Commission of the 
Peace in the County of Cork; whether 
Mr. Hegarty is owner of a public-house 
in the town of Millstreet, and is also 
bailiff to the Landlord Defence League 
in Cork ; whether he has been for some 
time past, and still continues, under 
police protection ; if it is true that his 
police guard have objected to the treat- 
ment they have received at his hands; 
what reasons have been given for grant- 
ing police protection to Mr. Hegarty ; 
on how many occasions this year has a 
supplementary police patrol been sent to 
survey the route by which Mr. Hegarty 
was travelling ; whether such police were 
supplied on Mr. Hegarty’s application ; 
whether the only people who frequent 
his public- house are policemen and 
emergency men; whether, in view of 
these facts, it is his intention to bring 
the appointment under the notice of the 
Lord Chancellor; and, by whom was 
Mr. Hegarty recommended for the said 
magisterial position? The hon. Member 
desired to supplement the Question, and 
to ask whether it was a fact that quite 
recently Mr. Hegarty compounded with 
his creditors ? 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he knew — about the supple- 
mentary matter. r. Hegarty was a 
Roman Catholic gentleman of indepen- 
dent position. He was appointed by 
the Lord Chancellor on the recommen- 
dation of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
County and other local gentlemen. It 
was not a fact that he held a publican’s 
licence, the business formerly conducted 
by him having been transferred to his 
son. It was not true that he was the 
bailiff of the Landlord Defence League. 
Neither was it a fact that he was under 
special police protection, or that the 
police had complained of the treatment 
they had received at his hands. The 
police gave him and his property such 
— as they thought he required ; 

ut he could not say how often they had 
patrolled the roads in consequence. 

Dr. TANNER: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, whether he thinks 
it right to appoint as a magistrate a late 
pauper of the Macroom Workhouse, and 
now a holder of a publican’s licence ; 
and, whether he thinks such an appoint- 
ment will tend to the preservation of 
law and order in Cork ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant has 
nothing to do with the appointment of 
magistrates. 

Dr. TANNER: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman tell us when the license was 
transferred from Hegarty to his son; 
whether it was not done immediately 
before Hegarty was appointed a magis- 
trate; and whether, therefore, Hegarty 
was not practically a publican at the 
time of his appointment ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The year 
before last, Sir. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE RIOTS AT YOUGHAL — COM- 
MITTAL OF CONSTABLE BULMER. 
Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8S.) asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland, Whether Constable 

Bulmer, of the Roya] Irish Constabu- 

lary, was committed to gaol by Mr. 

Coroner Rice on Wednesday last, for 

refusing to answer questions tending to 

discover the person who bayonetted 

Patrick Hanlon, of Youghal; whether 

District Inspector Smith, to whom the 

Coroner handed the warrant for execu- 
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tion, has executed, or made any attempt 
to execute, the same; and, what steps 
the Government intend to take to insure 
the execution of the Coroner’s warrant ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: I am in- 
formed that a warrant was issued by 
the Coroner for the committal of Con- 
stable Bulmer for refusing to answer a 
question which the constable, by the ad- 
vice of his solicitor, declined to answer, 
on the ground that it might tend to 
criminate himself—he and his comrades 
having been previously charged by coun- 
sel for next-of-kin with wilful murder. 
As the warrant was considered by the 
District Inspector to be illegal in point 
of form, and as he would in such case 
have no protection if he executed it, he 
had held it over until he was advised as 
to its legality; but he undertook to 
produce Constable Bulmer if, and when, 
required in the meantime. 

rn. CHANCE: What is the doubt 
about the warrant? 

Mr. HOLMES: I have given the 
reply I have received. 

Mr. CHANCE: Will the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman answer the 
second part of the Question—namely, 
whether District Inspector Smith, to 
whom the Coroner handed the warrant 
for execution, has executed, or made 
any attempt to execute, the same ? 

Mr. HOLMES: I have already an- 
swered that part of the Question. I 
have stated the District Inspector was 
in doubt as to the legality of the warrant. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I wish to ask the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, whether it is 
competent for an Inspector of Police to 
decide for himself as to the legality or 
illegality of a warrant issued by the 
Coroner ? 

Mr. HOLMES: Ihave already stated 
thatit is not competent; but, inasmuch as 
a Coroner’s or a Magistrate’s warrant is 
no protection to the person directed to 
execute it, the District Inspector has a 
right to be advised upon it. 

Mr. CHANCE: Will the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman tell what steps 
have been taken to see whether the 
warrant was illegal or not? 

Mr. HOLMES: The hon. Gentleman 
must be aware that the only answer I 
can give is the information I have re- 
ceived from those in the locality; but, 
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of course, if the District Inspector’s ad- 
vice is that the warrant is legal, the war- 
rant will be executed in the ordinary 


way. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I wish to ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, with reference to the ques- 
tion of the execution of the warrant of 
the Coroner at Youghal, when the war- 
rant of the Coroner was issued? I am 
informed that it was issued last Wed- 
nesday. He can tell us, probably, whe- 
ther that is correct; and how long the 
suspension of the execution of the war- 
rant will be allowed to continue before 
the question is decided ? 

Mr. HOLMES said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman was probably aware 
that he, in his capacity as Attorney 
General, had nothing whatever to do 
with this matter, and he had no infor- 
mation as regarded the date. The an- 
swer he had given was simply to the 
effect that the execution was suspended 
for a reasonable time, an undertaking 
being given that the man ‘would be 
produced in the meantime, if required. 


WAR OFFICE —GOVERNMENT WORK- 
SHOPS AND ARSENALS—INSPECTION 
BY REPRESENTATIVES OF FOREIGN 
POWERS. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether it has been the practice, when- 
ever the Representatives of friendly 
Powers have made formal applications 
to inspect Government workshops and 
arsenals, or to obtain copies of drawings 
and plans of warships, machinery, or 
armaments, to grant the facilities sought 
by such persons; and, whether it is the 
case that Naval designs have been fur- 
nished to the American, Russian, and 
other Governments ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Sairn) 
(Strand, Westminster): The War De- 
partment allow MRepresentatives of 
friendly Powers, whose applications are 
forwarded by the Foreign Office, to in- 
spect such workshops as do not contain 
secrets exclusively held, or supposed to 
be held, by Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and the same rules apply to the grant of 
drawings and plans. The Admiralty 
allow Foreign Naval Attachés free access 
to inspect the Government Naval Estab- 
lishments. It is not the practice to allow 
them to obtain copies of drawings and 
plans of warships, machinery, or arma- 
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ments. In exceptional cases drawings 
of designs have been given. 


ARMY AND NAVY ESTIMATES—THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked, 
Whether the First Lord of the Treasury 
intended to proceed to-night with his 
Motion for a Select Committee to examine 
into the Army and Navy Estimates, and 
to report their observations thereon to 
the House? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Surrn) 
(Strand, Westminster), in reply, said, 
he had certainly hoped that the House 
would have accepted this Motion with- 
out debate. In the circumstances, it 
would not be in his power to proceed 
with it to-night. It was his intention 
to have made the Motion, in fulfilment 
of an engagement he made to the House ; 
but it was not expected that a debate 
would arise upon it, seeing that full 
powers would be possessed by the Com- 
mittee under the terms of the Motion. 


COAL MINES REGULATION BILL. 

In reply to Mr. Arruur O’Connor 
(Donegal, E.), 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
toe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, 
the Bili was in print, and would, he 
hoped, be in the hands of hon. Members 
to-morrow ; but the question of when 
he would proceed with the second read- 
ing would depend on the course of the 
other Business of the House. 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 
—) —_ 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT 
LAND) BILL. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manches- 
ter, E.): I beg to give Notice that I 
shall to-morrow ask leave to bring in a 
Bill to make better provision for the 
ra ge and punishment of crime in 

reland, and for other purposes. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I wish, Sir, to say that, 
under the special circumstances of the 
Notice just given by my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
I shall to-morrow, at half-past 4, move 
that the introduction and several stages 
of the Criminal Law and Procedure 
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(Ireland) Bill have precedence of al 
Orders of the Day and Notices of Mo- 
tion, including the Rules of Procedure, 
whenever it shall be set down by the 
Government as the first Business of the 
day. And, Sir, with reference to the 
inquiry addressed to me on ‘Thursday 
night last by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt), I beg to say that itis the 
intention of the Government to proceed 
with this Motion to-morrow, and, I 
hope, with the consequent Motion of 
which my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant has 
given Notice. In the event of the Bill 
being bronght in to-morrow, or Wed- 
nesday, it will be printed at once, and 
the second reading will be taken on 
Monday next. We hope to proceed 
with the Rules of Procedure on Thurs- 
day and Friday. 

Mr.JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): Sir, I beg to give Notice that to- 
morrow, when the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) makes the Motion that he 
has just announced, I shall move the 
following Amendment :— 

“That this House declines to set aside the 
Business of the Nation in favour of a measure 
for increasing the stringency of the Criminal 
Law in Ireland, while no effectual security has 


been taken against the abuse of the law by the 
exaction of excessive rents.” 





PARLIAMENT—ORDER—BUSINESS OF 
THE HOUSE—ORDER OF THE DAY 
FOR COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY—EX- 
CLUSION OF MOTIONS: 

Mx. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.): I wish, 
Mr. Speaker, to put a Question to you 
upon a point of Order. I see that there 
are two Notices standing upon the Order 
Book in the names of the hon. Members 
for North and South Antrim (Mr. C. E. 
Lewis and Mr. Macartney) for Tuesday, 
the 5th of April, adate when the House 
will probably be in recess for the Easter 
holidays. One of them is for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into the alleged system of jury- 
packing in Ireland, while the other ex- 
presses approval of the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government in reference to 


the telegram of instructions to the police 
sent by Captain Plunkett to the District 
Inspector at Youghal. I wish, Sir, to 
have your ruling, as a matter of Order, 
upon both of those Notices, having re- 
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gard to your ruling in the case of 
the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon), who desired to raise a debate 
upon jury-packing when the Address in 
reply to the Queen’s Speech was under 
discussion. You then ruled that it was 
not competent for my hon. Friend to 
allude to the question of jury-packing 
so long as there was a Notice standing 
on the Paper in reference to the subject. 
Now, Sir, one of these Notices refers to 
the question of jury-packing, and the 
other to the instructions of Captain 
Plunkett to the police of Youghal to fire 
upon the people if necessary. What I 
wish to know is, whether your ruling 
extends to the preclusion of Amendments 
to the Motion, ‘‘ That you do leave the 
Chair,” for the purpose of going into 
Committee of Supply upon the Civil 
Service Estimates; and whether your 
ruling will extend further to the preclu- 
sion of any debate upon the subjects to 
which these Notices apply in Committee 
of Supply ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I cannot presume 
to settle cases before they arise. I must 
see and hear what is said in debate 
before I can give an opinion. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I also wish to ask a Question, 
Sir, on a point of Order. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury has just announced that he 
will take the second reading of a par- 
ticular Bill on Monday next. But that 
Bill has not yet been printed, seeing 
that permission has not been given by 
the House to read ita first time. There- 
fore, I wish to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman is not contravening the 
Order of the House which prevents a 
subsequent stage from being put down 
before the previous stage has been 
taken ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I presume that 
before the Motion is put down for the 
second reading the Bill itself will have 
been printed. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I do not 
know whether I have put the Question 
quite clearly. At present the House has 
not given permission for the introduc- 
tion and first reading of the Bill, nor 
has it been printed. Nevertheless, the 
right hon. Gentleman has announced 
that he will put down the Order of the 
Day for the second reading next Mon- 
day. What I wish to know is, whether, 
in doing so, the right hon. Gentleman 
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is not directly contravening a Standing 
Order of the House? 

Mr. SPEAKER : Of course, I pre- 
sume that, in the event of the Bill being 
read a first time, it will be printed in 
the interval between that stage and the 
second reading on Monday. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): In reference to your ruling, 
Sir, as to the Question put by the hon. 
Member for South Louth (Mr. T. P. Gill) 
relating to two Motions standing in the 
Order Book in the names of the two 
hon. Members for Antrim, relating to 
jury-packing and the telegram of 
Captain Plunkett, I wish to know whe- 
ther, supposing it is necessary to discuss 
the question of jury-packing— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
gave no ruling on the Question raised. 
I declined to give any ruling. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I was only going 
to ask your ruling, Sir, in connection 
with a Bill of which Notice has been 
given by the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury, whether we 
shall be precluded from discussing the 
Question relating to jury packing in con- 
nection with that Bill, owing tothe Notice 
of Motion which is already standing 
upon the Notice Paper ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I cannot see that 
any objection arises as a point of Order. 





IRISH LAND BILL. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether the 
Government can give any intimation as 
to the probable date on which they will 
introduce their Irish Land Bill? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): It is the intention of my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland to make a statement on this 
subject almost immediately. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
seein 
SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Surrty—constdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

Mr. Courrney in the Chair. [5.15 p.m. ] 

(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £992,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
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of Victuals and Clothing for Seamen and 
Marines, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st of March, 


1888.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): The discussion which took 
place on Thursday night in respect of 
the Navy was almost entirely confined 
to the special subjects of which Notice 
had been given by Amendment on going 
into Committee of Supply on the Navy 
Votes ; andit was not possible, therefore, 
to enter into a general discussion upon 
naval questions and the policy indi- 
cated in the Memorandum of the noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Lord George Hamilton). I think, 
therefore, that the noble Lord has done 
woll in giving an opportunity on this 
occasion for raising a further discussion 
upon the general questions connected 
with the Navy on the Victualling Vote. 
In opening that discussion, I am pre- 
pared fully to subscribe to all that was 
said by other hon. Members on Thurs- 
day night in regard to the Statement or 
Memorandum submitted to the House 
by the noble Lord, both as to its ability 
and completeness; and I hope that the 
example which has now been set will be 
followed in succeeding years, and that 
hereafter a printed Statement will be 
submitted to the House in substitution 
of the personal explanation which has 
hitherto been made by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. At the same time, it 
appears to me that an annual Statement 
of this kind will have much more per- 
manent interest than a mere formal 
speech in introducing the Navy Esti- 
mates; and, therefore, it is most desirable 
that such Statements should be perfectly 
impartial, and not of a partizan charac- 
ter. I regret to say that much evil has 
been done in past times in consequence 
of mixing up partizan statements in re- 
gard to the Navy and questions of policy 
in the discussions upon the Navy Esti- 
mates. Such a practice is, in my opi- 
nion, much to be deprecated; and I 
should have hoped that in a Statement 
of this kind it would have been most 
carefully avoided. I have to complain, 
however, that the Statement made by 
the noble Lord in some respects appears 
strongly to partake of a partizan charac- 
ter, and to be specially directed against 
the shipbuilding policy of his Prede- 
cessors, and especially of Lord North- 
brook, who was First Lord of the Ad- 
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miralty for four or five years. The —_ 
of the Statement which I take objec- 
tion to in this Memorandum are two- 
fold. In the first place, the Memoran- 
dum, sofar as it deals with aretrospective 
history of the Navy, contains this asser- 
tion. The noble Lord says that— 

‘* During the years from 1881 to 1885, while 
every other Naval Power in Europe was increas- 
ing its Naval Expenditure, England alone 
stood still.” 

The noble Lord further goes on to 
say that during that time England has 
been the only Power not to recognize 
the necessity of important changes in 
naval construction being brought to 
bear, with a view of obtaining thicker 
armour for ships and greater speed. 
It appears, he says, that other 
Powers have been largely engaged in 
producing vessels of greater power and 
speed ; and that we alone have stood 
still, England having been the last 
Naval Power to recognize the new con- 
dition of affairs. The other statement 
to which I desire to call attention is con- 
tained in pages 14 and 15 of the Memo- 
randum, which gives a valuation of the 
vessels comprising the Fleet, and also 
an estimate of the amount required to 
replace vessels which have become obso- 
lete from old age or wastage. The 
noble Lord arrives at an estimate that 
£1,800,000 is required annually for re- 
placing the Fleet, and he ends by saying 
that the expenditure for the years imme- 
diately preceding 1885 was very much 
less than that amount. Now, I think I 
shall be able to show that both of the 
Statements to which I have referred are 
untrue, and have no foundation in fact ; 
and, further, that they are exactly the 
opposite of the real state of affairs. I 
do not mean to say that the noble Lord 
has made a wilful misstatement, but he 
has asserted a fact, probably on the 
authority of others, without sufficient con- 
sideration. Ifthe noble Lord had gone 
a little further back in his historical re- 
trospect and had included the three 
years before 1881, he would have then 
found himself in conflict with some of 
his own Oolleagues, and especially the 
right hon. Gentleman who is now First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), 
and who at that time was First Lord of 
the Admiralty, in regard to whose admi- 
nistration some of the allegations made 
by the noble Lord may with great truth 
be said. I have no desire, however, to 
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enter into a recriminatory discussion with 
the First Lord of the Treasury. I have 
not mentioned the matter for the purpose 
of bringing chargesagainst theright hon. 
Gentleman, but simply to show what 
was the condition in which Lord North- 
brook found the Navy, and the changes 
during his administration which were 
made in it. I find that the expenditure 
for new ships during the three years 
which preceded 1881 amounted to 
£1,430,000 a-year, which is very con- 
siderably below the point the noble 
Lord estimates as the proper average 
expenditure on new ships, and very con- 
siderably below what it was in past 
times and what it has been since. The 
Gunnery Vote had been reduced to less 
than £400,000. That, again, was the 
period in which special exertions were 
made by the French for reconstructing 
their Navy. Their increased expendi- 
ture commenced in 1876, and it reached 
its maximum in 1879; and for the three 
years he had alluded toit amounted to 
exactly the same sum as that expended 
in England—namely, £1,430,000 a-year. 
When my noble Friend Lord North- 
brook came into Office in 1886, he 
recognized the fact that the Ship- 
building Vote had been brought down 
to a dangerously low point, as compared 
with France. I was a Colleague of the 
noble Lord in the Admiralty at the 
time, and I well recollect pointing out 
to him what I had frequently urged in 
this House during the naval administra- 
tion of the First Lord of the Treasury— 
that, having regard to what was being 
done in France, the expenditure of the 
past few years in regard to the Ship- 
building Vote for the English Dock- 
yards and by contract, especially that 
for iron-clads, had been brought to a 
very low point. I further expressed an 
opinion that unless a considerable addi- 
tion was made to the Shipbuilding Vote 
there was likely to be great alarm in the 
country on the subject, and probably a 
scare would arise which, in the end, 
would involve a much larger expendi- 
ture. I always recognized, for my 
part, that there were special reasons 
for the great increase which took place 
in the expenditure in the French Dock- 
yards. Their vessels were built of wood, 
armour-plated, instead of beingcompletely 
constructed of iron. They were perish- 
ing away, and would not stand the wear 
and tear to which they were subjected. 
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It was, therefore, found necessary to make 
great exertions to bring up the French 
Fleet to a proper condition ; but yet the 
fact remained that in these three years 


| the expenditure in the French Dockyards 


upon shipbuilding was exactly the same 
as the expenditure in the English Dock- 
yards and by contract. My noble Friend 
fully admitted the necessity of doing con- 
siderably more in the directionof building 
new ships, and during each of the next 
four years he added largely every year to 
the Shipbuilding Vote, and the conse- 
quence was that the average expenditure 
for the next four years during Lord 
Northbrook’s administration amounted 
to £1,900,000, or £500,000 above the 
average of the previous three years, and 
£100,000 a-year above the amount 
which the noble Lord opposite, in the 
Statement presented to the House, as- 
serts to be necessary for the annual re- 
placement of old vessels. Lord North- 
brook brought up the annual expendi- 
ture upon new ships from the point at 
which he found it—£1,400,000—to the 
sum of £2,240,000 in the year 1884-5, 
and the average for the whole period 
was £1,900,000, showing an increase of 
40 per cent on the average of the pre- 
vious three years. This increase was 
almost wholly devoted to iron-clads and 
the larger class of cruisers. The ex- 
penditure on iron-clads has been brought 
up from £700,000 to £1,300,000, or 90 
per cent. Therefore I say it is not true 
that during the years from 1881 to 1885 
the naval administration in this country 
stood still. The fact is that during the 
same time the French Government mado 
no further increase in their Navy Vote, 
and the expenditure in their Dockyards 
during four years averaged precisely the 
same amount at which it stood in the 
previous three years. Therefore, it is 
exactly the opposite of the truth to say 
that the shipbuilding in the English 
Dockyards stood still while there was a 
rapid increase in the French Dockyards. 
Precisely the reverse was the case— 
namely, that this country increased its 
expenditure by 40 per cent during the 
four years and by 90 per cent upon iron- 
clads, while the expenditure of the 
French Dockyards upon the same class 
of vessels remained stationary. During 
that period Lord Northbrook commenced 
eight iron-clads against four laid down 
by the French. Six of these vessels can 
run 17 knots an hour, whereas the 
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average speed of the four vessels laid 
down in the French Dockyards is only 
15 knots, showing an advantage in the 
case of the English vessels of no less 
than two knots per hour per vessel. 
Then, again, five of the English vessels 
are constructed to carry guns of 67 tons, 
whereas the French vessels only carry 
guns of 50 tons; and as to the coal- 
carrying capacity, I find that six of our 
vessels have been constructed to carry 
1,200 tons of coal each, whereas the 
French vessels can only carry 600 tons, 
—thus showing that the English vessels 
are provided with double the amount of 
coal-carrying capacity which the French 
vessels possess. Lord Northbrook also 
laid down, during the same period, 
several very large and fast cruisers of 
the Mersey type, faster and better vessels 
than the French. All these vessels were 
either completed, or will be completed, 
within the present year, while none of 
the French vessels are within two 
years of completion. I think I have 
shown that the statements contained in 
the noble Lord’s Memorandum are not 
in respect of the years 1881-4 justified 
by the facts of the case; and I with 
great confidence appeal to the noble 
Lord to alter his Statement, because I 
am quite sure he does not desire that a 
Memorandum of this kind, which gives 
a retrospect of the history of the 
Navy, should contain inaccurate asser- 
tions, especially when this Memorandum 
will hereafter in all probability be 
looked upon as an authentic record. I 
trust the noble Lord will realize the fact 
that his Statements are not correct, and 
that he will rectify them so as to bring 
them in accordance with the true facts 
of the case. In 1885 unquestionably 
Lord Northbrook agreed, under the 
pressure of public opinion, to propose 
to the House a special Programme, in- 
volving a further expenditure, which 
was to be spread over five years, of 
£3,100,000. This alarm was, I think, 
occasioned by public opinion not fully 
understanding, as I believe, the enor- 
mous accession of strength which is gra- 
dually being attained. The alarm had 
its origin, I believe, in the fear as to 
our relations with France arising out of 
that damnosa hereditas—Egypt. Lord 
Northbrook had always said, that while 
he believed that the rate of expenditure 
on new ships which he had attained 
would, if continued for a few years 
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longer, have been quite sufficient, yet he 
was not unwilling to avail himself of 
public opinion to hasten the building of 
ships by a special Programme; and he 
therefore applied to Parliament for the 
special Vote I have mentioned of 
£3,100,000 to be spread over five years, 
The expenditure was subsequently in- 
creased to £3,500,000, and was spread 
over three years only instead of five; 
with this additional money two addi- 
tional iron-clads and five belted cruisers 
—which are, in fact, second-class iron- 
clads—are being built. The result was 
that a very large addition was made 
to the Navy, and whatever credit is due 
for that is entirely due to Lord North- 
brook, and not to the Board over which 
the noble Lord opposite now presides, 
Let me point out that none of the ships 
provided under the special Programme 
of 1885 are yetcompleted ; and, therefore, 
if it is really the case, at this moment that 
the provision of the ships in the first 
reserve of the British Navy is more full 
and ample than it had ever been before. 
The noble Lord has claimed credit for 
the Navy of England being stronger 
than the Navy of any three other 
Powers. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Grorcz Hawmitron) 
(Middlesex, Ealing) : No; if the right 
hon. Gentleman will allow me to correct 
him, what I said had reference to the 
number of ships on commission. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Then the 
noble Lord said that the number of 
English ships on commission were equal 
to the strength of the three most power- 
ful Navies. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: No; 
I said nothing about the strength of the 
Navy; but I said that the number of 
ships on commission of the iron-clad 
class was larger than those on com- 
mission of any three other naval 
Powers. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: At all 
events, we had three times the number 
commissioned ; and I think if the noble 
Lord compares the strength of the 
vessels he will make a similar admission 
in regard to that point. I think he will 
also be prepared to make this further 
admission that at this moment, in regard 
to the vessels which are now in the first 
reserve, and are coming into it in the 
course of the present year, the Navy of 
England will present a comparison with 
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other navies infinitely better than it has 
done with the navies of Foreign Powers 
for many years past. If that be so, it 
seems that the vessels being built under 
the special Programme of Lord North- 
brook are not yet completed; is it not 
clear that this satisfactory provision has 
been made out of the normal Votes for 
the Navy from 1881 to 1885? The noble 
Lord has attempted to throw discredit 
upon the special Programme of Lord 
Northbrook in two ways. First, he said 
that the adoption of it tended to throw 
the Dockyards into confusion; and, 
secondly, that it by a sudden increase 
led to waste. I think he ought to have 
remembered that all the vessels which 
came under the Vote of Credit were 
ordered to be built by contract, and not 
one of them in the Dockyards. There- 
fore it cannot be the case that any of 
the vessels building in the Dockyards 
were interfered with by the special 
Programme, or that the work of the 
Dockyards was thereby placed in con- 
fusion. The noble Lord says it would 
have been far better if some of these 
ships had been built at an earlier period. 
Now, if the seven big vessels contracted 
for in 1885 had been contracted for 
three years earlier, we might have got 
some of them earlier; but, on the other 
hand they would have been inferior in 
many respects as to speed and other 
qualities. We have certainly got much 
more powerful vessels and vessels of 
much greater speed. In fact, the im- 
provements in naval construction have 
been so rapid that three or four years 
make a great difference, and there can 
bo no doubt that the vessels bought 
under that Programme are much better 
and more powerful than if they had been 
ordered three or four years earlier. 
Then as to the cost, it is no doubt cer- 
tain that in consequence of the depres- 
sion in the trade, the vessels have tens 
bought at a far more reasonable cost 
than they could have been if contracted 
for sooner. I do not, however, wish to 
make much of that point, and I only put 
it against the attempt of the noble 
Lord to discredit the special Programme, 
and to assert that it would have been 
far better if the vessels had been con- 
structed earlier. I have now done with 
this part of the case, and there is only 
one other point I wish to mention. It 
has reference to the contract for the 
engines of the Renown and the Sans- 
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pareil. Lord Northbrook is in Italy 
at this moment, and unable to make 
a personal explanation. I have, how- 
ever, received a letter from him, 
in which he says that he assumes 
full and entire personal responsibility 
for what has been done in connection 
with these vessels. In the course of his 
letter he expresses surprise in regard to 
two points. One is, that the hon Mem- 
ber for the Govan Division of Lanark- 
shire (Mr. Pearce) should have been 
included in the reference with respect to 
a case in which he himself had been 
one of the tenderers. The noble Lord 
the First Lord of the Admiralty has 
very hastily assumed that because the 
engines of the Nile and 7rafalgar con- 
tracted for by the same firm a year later 
were at a somewhat lower price, there- 
fore there must necessarily have been a 
mistake. That shows very little know- 
ledge of business. The engines, though 
for larger ships, were of the same 
size, horse-power and pattern, and that 
very fact alone, undoubtedly, enabled 
the contractors—Messrs. Humphrys— 
to offer a lower price. The other 
point is, that Lord Northbrook should 
never have been informed that a 
special inquiry was taking place by 
a Committee of which the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. 
Forwood) was a member, and that he 
should have been afforded no opportu- 
nity of making an explanation on the 
subject. I think that many hon. Mem- 
bers will agree with the surprise ex- 
pressed by Lord Northbrook upon these 
two points. I have felt it my duty to 
make this statement in regard to Lord 
Northbrook—I will not say in his de- 
fence, but in regard to the conduct of 
himself personally, and his policy and 
that of all of his Colleagues. I believe, 
myself, that the naval administration of 
Lord Northbrook during the period I 
have adverted to will bear full investiga- 
tion, and will stand against any of the 
somewhat carping criticisms which have 
been made upon it by the First Lord. 
Lord Northbrook’s fame has been 
mainly achieved as an administrator ; 
and I believe that the present Govern- 
ment showed their appreciation of it by 
offering him a seat in their Cabinet. I 
should like to know what form the state- 
ment the First Lord would have as- 
sumed if Lord Northbrook had been one 
of his Colleagues at this moment? I 
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cannot think that any reference to Lord 
Northbrook would have appeared in this 
document in so damaging and deroga- 
tory a form with regard to Lord North- 
brook during the time he was First Lord 
of the Admiralty. Turning from these 
matters to the Estimates now before the 
Committee, I find that the Estimates for 
the coming year show a reduction of 
£793,000 as compared with last year. I 
confess that when I saw that amount 
I was somewhat surprised, especially 
when I recollected that the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) had left the Go- 
yernment, because, as he told us, he 
could not induce his Colleagues at the 
Admiralty and the War Office to assent 
to a reduction of even £500,000. It 
will be recollected that the noble Lord, 
in the explanation which he made at 
the beginning of this year, told the 
House that he had had a discussion with 
his two Colleagues at the War Office 
and the Admiralty with reference to a 
reduction of their Estimates. He said 
he would have been quite prepared to 
remain in Office if he could have in- 
duced them to make a reduction of 
£1,000,000. He said, further, that 
£100,000 or £200,000 less than that 
would have satisfied him, and that he 
was not prepared to say he would not 
have remained in Office if a reduction of 
£500,000 only could have been promised. 
He did not, however, find that either of 
his Colleagues was prepared to meet him 
in that respect; and therefore he was 
bound to send in his resignation. Cer- 
tainly, in the face of that statement, I 
was surprised to see that the First Lord 
of the Admiralty claimed credit for a 
reduction of £700,000 in the Estimates 
of the year as compared with last year. 
I shall, however, be prepared to show 
that this reduction is, in fact, of an 
illusory character, and will not bear ex- 
amination. There is an increase in the 
Gunnery Vote for naval purposes of 
£292,000. The effect of the Statement 
of the Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
E. Stanhope) is that there has been that 
increase in the Vote as compared with 
last year. However, the comparison of 
the noble Lord, from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s point of view, should 
be made with the Estimates of last year, 
only including the addition of the Sup- 
plementary Estimates. 
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Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: That 
is always done. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: No, it is 
not—at all events, not for financial 
purposes. The noble Lord knows well 
that there will be further Supplementary 
Estimates in the coming year, as there 
have been in the past; and, in order 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may deal with the matter financially, 
he should make a comparison with the 
Original Estimates, and not with the 
Estimates including the addition of Sup- 
plementary Estimates. Now, the Sup- 
plementary Estimates were £272,000; 
therefore, deducting these two items, the 
real diminution, as compared with the 
Original Estimate last year, from the 
point at which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would look at the matter, is 
only some £240,000 lower; and I am 
not sure that that sum is not also illu- 
sory, because the Supplementary Esti- 
mates have been peer by hastening on 
the contract work, and enabling more 
money to be spent in the current year. 
If that work had not becn hastened, it is 
quite clear that all the money paid under 
the Supplementary Estimates to the con- 
tractors would fall upon the coming year; 
and I should like to know from the noble 
Lord if that has been done which was so 
much complained of by the Auditor and 
Comptroller General, and whether the 
money was advanced to contractors for 
work in hand, or whether the work has not 
been hastened. At all events, I am right 
in saying that if this contract work had 
not been hurried so as to bring it within 
the present year what is due to the com- 
ing year would have been included in 
the Estimates of this year, and the result 
would have been exactly the same. 
There has been a benefit to the 
coming year at the expense of the 
next year to the extent of £240,000. 
Taking the two Estimates together—the 
Army and the Navy Estimates—there is 
a saving only, I think, of £260,000. 
I cannot understand why the Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of saving a Col- 
league so valuable to them as the 
noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington, might not have advanced a 
little further and made a further reduc- 
tion of the sum of £240,000. That would 
have been very easy to do, especially as 
the noble Lord pointed out that the 
liabilities at the end of the coming 
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year would be very much reduced from 
what they were at the beginning of the 
year. Therefore, I think the Govern- 
ment might easily, by postponing the 
contract work for three or four months, 
have arranged that the payments should 
be made to come into the financial year, 
and then the further reduction the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
asked for would have been effected, and 
in that way the Government would have 
saved a valuable Colleague. I can only 
surmise that there was some other motive 
on the part of the Colleagues of the 
noble Lord for getting rid of him than 
the difference that existed between them 
of £240,000. The programme of the 
noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in regard to new work isof a 
very moderate character. It provides 
for five protected cruisers of 2,500 tons 
each and a few smaller vessels. Looking 
at the very large increase which has been 
made during the last few years, I am 
not prepared to say that the noble Lord 
was bound to go further, but at all events 
it appears to me to be somewhat out of 
harmony with the noble Lord’s demands 
last year when he supported the views of 
the noble Lord the Member for East 
Marylebone (Lord Charles Beresford), 
that an expenditure of £5,000,000 to 
be provided by terminable annuities 
ought to be spent upon cruisers. The 
demand made by the noble Lord last 
year, was that it would be necessary to 
construct immediately no less than 20 
large cruisers, and some 20 smaller ones 
at a cost of £5,000,000. I congratulate 
the Government at the conclusion at 
which they have now arrived. I think 
they are right in muking a more mode- 
rate demand; and I congratulate the 
noble Lord the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty in having succeeded in restraining 
his noble Colleague, and in having 
brought the noble Lord the Member for 
East Marylebone so much within his 
demand of last year. One of the most 
interesting parts of the statement of the 
noble Lord the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty has reference to the future. There 
is one statement to which I have already 
adverted shortly—namely, the valuation 
which the noble Lord has already made 
in regard to the effective ships in the 
Navy, and also the annual sum required 
for supplying the waste in the Navy. 
But I would observe that the statement 
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different statement indeed to that which 
was made by the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Admiralty in the course 
of the Recess at a meeting in Lancashire. 
In the course of that speech, the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty estimated the 
effective ships of the Fleet to be of the 
value of £50,000,000 ; and he gave them 
an —— life of only 15 years, bring- 
ing out the fact that an annual sum of 
£3,000,000 was required in order to re- 
place the Fleet—in other words, he 
considered that £3,000,000 should be 
—— every year on new ships in 
order to keep up the Navy to its normal 
amount of value—namely, £50,000,000. 
He wound up in the manner usual with 
the present Board by making a fierce 
attack upon his Predecessors. He said 
that whereas £3,000,000 were annually 
required, Lord Northbrook had only 
provided £1,800,000, and hence the 
neglect ofthe Navy. When I read that 
statement I looked upon it as a very ex- 
aggerated one, and I thought there were 
some extraordinary fallacies connected 
with it. I had in past times made cal- 
culations of this kind,and I had brought 
out far different results. I, therefore, 
proceeded at once to make a valuation 
for myself from the information I had 
before me. My calculations brought 
out that the fair value of the exist- 
ing vessels belonging to the Fleet 
was £35,000,000. I thought that 15 
years was a very short life to give to 
our iron-clads. find that out of the 
56 iron-clads we now have of an effec- 
tive character, no less than 20 have had 
a longer life than 15 years, including 
the Hercules and the Sultan, and there 
are 22 others—such, for instance, as 
the Monarch and the Audacious—all ex- 
cellent vessels which have had a good 
deal more than 20 years’ life. They are 
still valuable vessels with many years 
before them. We have not yet had 
sufficient experience of the cruisers of a 
larger type to allow us to form any data 
with regard to them, because it is only 
within the last few years that iron-clads 
have been substituted for wooden ves- 
sels; but the Active and Volage, built 
18 years ago, are still very valuable 
vessels. In regard to our troop-ships, I 
may mention three of those vessels. 
The Z/smalaya was purchased 33 years 
ago, and is as good as she was on the 
first day sho was constructed. The other 
two—the Zumar and the Orontes—were 
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both of them built morn than 32 years 


ago. Therefore, I think it is a mistake 
to assign so short an average of life as 
15 years for our iron-clads; and, under 
these circumstances, I found that the sum 
required annually for the replacement 
of effective ships amounts only to 
£1,800,000, instead of the £3,000,000 
put down by the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. For- 
wood). I was very nearly writing to 
the Press to complain of the statement 
of the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Admiralty on this subject, and to give 
my version of the value of the Fleet, 
and the annual cost of replacement; 
but I refrained from doing so believing 
that the hon. Gentleman would renew 
his attack in this House. I was rather 
surprised, therefore, when I looked at 
the Memorandum of the noble Lord to 
find that he had completely thrown over 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty ; that he had abandoned alto- 
gether the hon. Gentleman’s valuation, 
and had brought out a result almost 
identical with that which I, as an ama- 
teur, had arrived. Instead of taking the 
value of the vessels at £50,000,000, he 
brought them down to the point of 
£39,000,000 only, including the ship- 
building, and he conceives that 15 years 
is too short a limit to assign as the 
average life of our vessels. The result 
he brings out is precisely similar to that 
which I had done—namely, £1,800,000 
compared with the £3,000,000 his Col- 
league the Secretary to the Admiralty 
proposed in the Recess. I think we are 
entitled to some explanation from the 
Secretary to the Admiralty upon this 
point, and to ask whether he concurs 
with the valuation now made by the 
noble Lord. Ifso, I think we ought to 
have some apology from the hon. Gen- 
tleman for the attack which he made 
upon his Predecessors, and which he 
founded on this mis-statement. It is 
clear, then, that if the noble Lord is 
right, and he believes himself his Esti- 
mate is a very fair one, and is, if at all, 
in excess, we may look forward to a con- 
siderable reduction in our expenditure 
on new ships in coming years, when the 
special programme of 1881 is completed. 
We are expending this year £2,800,000 
on new ships, or £1,000,000 in excess of 
the noble Lord’s Estimate. This excess 
involves a corresponding increase on the 
Vote for guns and gun-mountings. I 
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| feel little doubt, therefore, that we may 
| look forward to a reduced expenditure 
of £2,000,000 in the total Votes, in- 
cluding the Gunnery Vote. Turning to 
another point, I have observed with 
pleasure, on reading the Memorandum 
of the noble Lord, that the Admiralty 
are making efforts for the reform of the 
Admiralty organization, both in the Ad- 
miralty itself and in the Dockyards. I 
can assure the noble Lord that on this 
side of the House we heartily sympathize 
with him, and are prepared to do our 
very best to assist him in carrying out 
any reforms he may make. I say this 
because I can recollect the time when it 
was very much otherwise. The last at- 
tempt to reform the Dockyard adminis- 
tration was made by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for South Edinburgh 
(Mr. Childers) in 1870, and at that time 
a most tremendous political opposition 
was raised against the proposed reform, 
which did not confine itself to this 
House, but was experienced in the 
Dockyards themselves, and within the 
walls of the Admiralty also. The result 
was that every kind of obstruction was 
interposed in every way to the reform of 
the Se en administration, and I am 
sorry to say that in the end things went 
very much to the bad, 5 my under 
the régime of Mr. Ward Hunt. I attri- 
bute much of what has taken place since 
in regard to the Dockyards, to the un- 
fortunate way in which this attempt to 
reform the Dockyard administration 
was received. I can assure the noble 
Lord that none of his reforms will be 
treated by us in that spirit, but we 
shall endeavour to assist him to the 
best of our ability in carrying them 
out. I am certainly afraid that he 
is attempting too much at once. Dock- 
yard reforms can only be carried out 
slowly and with the greatest care, and 
the noble Lord will find that it is not 
so much the system that is at fault 
as the men. It is difficult to find good 
men to place in responsible positions in 
order to see that the reforms you pro- 
pose to introduce are properly carried 
out. The present system of Dockyard 
responsibility is such as to prevent the 
growth of Dockyard reforms. There is 
one change which the noble Lord has 
made which I think is in the right 
direction, although I cannot say that I 
think it goes nearly far enough. The 
change I refer to is in the respect of the 
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appointment of civil assistants to the 
Naval Superintendents of Dockyards. I 
say that these appointments are in the 
right direction, but they are only a very 
small step in the right direction. Let 
me point out to the noble Lord and the 
House what has really been done. The 
Admiralty have appointed a highly-paid 
officer in each of the Dockyards as a 
civil assistant to the Naval Superin- 
tendent. This officer has a salary of 
£1,000 a-year, which is more than is 
attached to the post of Chief Constructor 
in the Dockyards. At the same time, 
the civil assistant has no direct responsi- 
bility of any kind. He is not able to 
give a simple command or order to any 
one single man in the Dockyard; he is 
merely the assistant of the Naval Super- 
intendent, to advise the Naval Super- 
intendent, and to act the part of an 
aide-de-camp or a kind of a spy 
going about the Dockyard seeing 
if there is anything that ought to 
be done, and then advising the Naval 
Superintendent upon the matter. Per- 
haps even the discharge of this duty 
may do good, and I believe it has done 
good in finding out evils of various kinds, 
and bringing them under the attention 
of the Naval Superintendent. But the 
reform is one which I maintain does 
not go far enough, and I think it is 
absolutely necessary to impose responsi- 
bility upon these men, and to give them 
some definite function to perform with 
full command over others. I look with 

reat alarm at divided responsibility. 

et me suppose a case. There might 
happen to be a difference of opinion 
between the Chief Constructor of the 
Dockyard and the civil adviser of the 
Naval Superintendent—say in regard to 
some important point of naval construc- 
tion. Divided responsibility in such a 
respect would be a most serious matter, 
and might lead to a naval disaster. 
Therefore, I cannot but think that the 
noble Lord will have at a very short 
date to go much further, and to give 
these important officers some real and 
direct responsibility in the Dockyards. 
That ought to be the true ond and aim 
of any real Dockyard reform, and I do 
not believe that any satisfactory refurm 
can be carried out in the Dockyards 
unless you are able to build up a com- 
plete system of management and control 
under one supreme civil Head under 
the Naval Superintendents. When 
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you have done that, the Naval Super- 
intendents in the smaller yards, such 
as Pembroke and Sheerness, will be 
found redundant and may be dispensed 
with. With respect to all that the 
noble Lord has said about stores, I 
fully concur. I recollect well that when 
those doctrines were upheld by the right 
hon. Member for South Edinburgh and 
Mr. Baxter, they were denounced as 
tending to reduce the strength of the 
Navy by depleting the storehouses. In 
regard to reforms in the Admiralty 
itself, I listened with some interest to the 
remarks made by the noble Lord the 
Member for East Marylebone (Lord 
Charles Beresford) upon that subject, 
especially in reference to the duties of 
the Naval Lords, in regard to which he 
said that great changes are taking place. 
He said that all of them in future would 
be consulted, and that they will all have to 
write minutes in regard to their own 
Department, and that nothing will be 
done without their approval. I listened 
to the noble Lord attentively, but I could 
detect no real change as having taken 
lace. Therefore, I would ask the noble 
rd to point out distinctly what change 
has been effected. The Order in Council 
distinctly lays down the responsibility of 
each Naval Lord; and in my time the 
Naval Lords signed the “ Estimates.” 
The noble Lord was obliged to admit in 
his speech that the Navy Estimates were 
flung at his head without his having been 
allowed to see them before they were 
presented, and that he was asked to put 
his signature to this important document 
without having been consulted in the 
matter. I should like to know if that 
is the result of these new Rules? Is it 
the outcome of the new Rules that the 
Naval Lord is required to sign his name 
to the Estimates without ever having 
seen them? If so, it appears to me 
to be avery singular arrangement ; but 
I would venture to say that the refusal 
of the Naval Lord to sigr. the Estimates 
is an unprecedented occurrence, full of 
danger in regard to the future. The 
noble Lord cannot absolve himself from 
the general tenor of these Estimates even 
by refusing his signature to them, be- 
cause every Naval Lord is practically re- 
sponsible for the Estimates as a whole, 
and if he does not care to be respon- 
sible for them his proper course is to 
give up his post. Although, therefore, 
the noble Lord did not sign the Esti- 
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mates he is responsible to the House and 
the country for them, and if he fails to 
do that he ought not to be there. His 
only alternative is to resign. There is 
one other point to which I desire to 
allude. The noble Lord the First Lord 
of the Admiralty gave an explanation of 
what is to occur in the future when new 
ships are under construction. I under- 
stood him to say that each Naval Lord is 
to be asked what he wants in a new ship 
—each Naval Lord is to lay down his 
requirements—and then the Admiralty 
are to call upon the Constructors to build 
a ship in accordance with their demands. 
If that is to be the new plan of the Ad- 
miralty in regard to new ships I do not 
know where it may lead us. Certainly 
not to the construction of a good vessel. 
I hold that one of the most important 
and responsible duties of the Admiralty 
is that of determining the designs of the 
larger vessels. It has been my lot to have 
been at the Board of Admiralty on seve- 
ral occasions when vessels of an impor- 
tant type have been agreed upon, and 
I know of no more responsible and 
difficult duty than that of arriving at 
such a conclusion. On all occasions the 
Naval Lords have been fully: consulted ; 
but so also was the Scientific Department 
of the Admiralty, represented by the 
Chief Constructors. There has often 
been a divergence of opinion between 
those two branches of the Navy; but I 
have never known a case where agree- 
ment was not finally arrived at between 
the scientific element and the naval ele- 
ment of the Admiralty. I think I may 
say that the great changes which have 
taken place in the designs of vessels 
during the last 20 years have not been 
due to naval officers, but that they have 
been forced on the Naval Service, in a 
great measure, by the Scientific Depart- 
ments of the Admiralty, and by the 
Scientific Departments of other countries 
—especially of France. If naval offi- 
cers’ advice alone had been taken we 
should have made very little advance in- 
deed. Eventually an agreement has 
been come to between the scientific de- 
partment and the leading naval officers 
representing the Admiralty. As a gene- 
ral rule, the object of the naval pro- 
fession is a very conservative one on 
these subjects, and perhaps rightly; but 
Ido not believe that the most eminent 
naval men would stand by that conserva- 
tive feeling unless they were egged on 
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by the scientific branches of the Admi- 
ralty. The consequence has been that 
the designs of our vessels have been the 
result of a combination between the best 
scientific and the best naval opinion. A 
big ship must be in the nature of a 
compromise in which various elements 
of strength are combined, as to which 
there is room for great difference of 
opinion. Asa general rule, it has been 
possible to bring the Naval and Scientific 
authorities into harmony by some con- 
cessions on either side. The importance 
of this has already been brought under 
the notice of the House in the case of 
the Nile and Trafalgar. The facts of that 
case have not been disputed by the noble 
Lord. Their importance consists in this, 
that for the first time the scientific con- 
structors were not consulted, but were di- 
rected what to design upon the sole advice 
of the First Naval Lord. An order was 
given by the Board of Admiralty to con- 
struct these two vessels on certain con- 
ditions laid down by the advice of naval 
officers. The constructors objected, and 
reported that the vessels were not what 
they ought to be for the enormous 
expenditure devoted to them, and 
that they were very deficient in cer- 
tain qualities, especially in speed. 
The constructors entered their protest, 
and asked that a Royal Commission 
would be appointed similar to that 
presided over by Lord Dufferin. I 
am not going into the whole subject 
of the designs of these two vessels; but 
I confess that the result of the debate on 
Thursday last was to impress me with 
the highest importance of the demand 
which has been made for a Royal Com- 
mission. That step, I believe, would 
result in reassuring public opinion as to 
the vessels already constructed after the 
attacks which have been made upon 
them by the hon. Member for Cardiff 
(Sir Edward Reed), which seem to me 
to be exaggerated, and most unfair to 
Sir Nathaniel Barnaby and Mr. White. 
I am afraid that the noble Lord, in the 
course which he has pursued, has pro- 
moted distrust in regard to some of 
the vessels which have been built, and 
that he has not stood up for the officials 
of the Admiralty as he ought to have 
done. I cannot help bearing in mind 
what the noble Lord stated last year as 
to the construction of the Agamemnon 
and the Ajax, and I think that having 
regard to the whole tenor of the dis 
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cussion on Thursday it would be wise, at 
the present moment, to a int a Com- 
mission of design, not with a view of 
altering any of the vessels now under 
construction, because that could not be 
done, but to reassure the public mind as 
to the character of the vessels now being 
constructed, and also with a view of 
laying down the conditions which are in 
future to be followed when new vessels 
are to be built. It is quite certain that 
before very long there will be a new 
departure in the case of vessels of large 
tonnage. I believe that the French 
Government are not commencing any 
new vessels of large tonnage, nor are 
they engaged, at the present moment, in 
laying down any large iron-clad at all. 
It is, therefore, evident that we are 
approaching some other line, and in 
view of that I think it would be well 
that a Committee of Design, similar to 
that presided over by Lord Dufferin, 
should be appointed again for the pur- 
pose of considering the designs on which 
the future construction of vessels should 
be based. I make this remark in no 
carping spirit. I think the programme 
of the noble Lord, for the coming year, 
is a wise and moderate one, and that it 
will afford an opportunity of considering 
what should be the character of our 
vessels in thefuture. Itis quite evident 
that the days of iron-clads of the type of 
the Colossus and others are numbered, 
and it is right that the Government 
should be fully advised before taking a 
new departure. With regard to another 

int, I entirely agree with what has 

een stated as to the education of 
naval officers, and the results of the 
inguiry of the Ravensworth Commis- 
sion. I regret what the noble Lord 
said about it; but I do not propose to 
refer to that matter now, although I 
shall certainly take the opportunity of 
expressing my views upon it at greater 
length on some other Vote. There is 
only one other point I desire to allude 
to. I read with pleasure the statement 
made by the noble Lord with regard to 
the personnel of the Fleet. He said that 
the waste of men is far less than formerly, 
and that the service has become more 
popular. I rejoice at that, for after all the 
personnel of the Fleet is by far the most 
important part of it. Wecan improvise 
in time of war to a great extent the 
matériel of the Fleet, but we cannot 
improvise officers and men of the highest 
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quality. That must always be a work 
of time with respect to the matérsel of the 
Fleet. No one can foretell what would 
be the requirements of the next naval 
war. My own opinion is that something 
very much more simple than the cum- 
brous and costly constructions of the last 
few years will be the platform on which 
our men will have to fight, and that 
science will discover something appro- 
priate to the time, which will be im- 
rovised quicker than the iron-clads. 
hat it may be we cannot foretell, but 
whatever it may be it will require hearts 
of steel to man our vessels. But having 
the greatest confidence in the personnel 
of the Fleet; knowing that our officers 
and seamen will be men of great courage 
and of the highest intellect, I feel that 
they will be adequate to any duty that 
may be imposed upon them, and that 
they will maintain the interests of the 
Service, and of the Empire wherever 
they may be called upon to act. 
Carrarn COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.): The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down (Mr. Shaw Le- 
fevre) stated that he is not quite sure the 
next Secretary to the Admiralty will 
know the form of vessel in which the 
seamen of our Fleet will have to fight. 
He, perhaps, thus explains his own posi- 
tion when Secretary to the Admiralty 
himself. At the beginning of his speech 
the right hon. Gentleman alluded to the 
fact, as being generally recognized, that 
questions relating to the Navy were not 
Party questions. Yet the gist of the 
whole of the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was that of a Party politician. 
Now I am afraid that it is this Party 
spirit which has injured the efficiency 
of the Navy in the past, and that if the 
efficiency of the Navy is really to be 
restored on a firm basis, it will be as 
well to discard any partizan feeling 
when discussing matters in which the 
Admiralty are concerned, and by hon. 
Members dropping their politics for the 
time. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
praising the policy of Lord Northbrook, 
quite forgot to tell us which policy of 
that noble Lord he was praising. Was 
it the policy of March, 1884, when this 
House brought a considerable amount 
of pressure to bear on the Representa- 
tives of the Government, when it was 
demanded that an inquiry should be in- 
stituted into the condition of the Navy, 
when it was asserted that the House and 
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country were dissatisfied with the exist- 
ing state of things, and when the pro- 
sal was resisted by the Representa- 
tives of the Admiralty in this House, 
and especially by Mr. Brassey—now 
Lord Brassey—on behalf of the Go- 
vernment? He said, in March, 1884, 
that the Admiralty were satisfied that 
“the addition they were making for the Fleet 
was sufficient to maintain our naval supremacy, 
and that it would be impolitic to propose the 
sensational Estimates which the critics of the 
Government policy demanded.” 
The right hon. Member for Stirling (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) maintained that 
it was 
“impossible for the Government to allow an 
inquiry to be instituted into the state of the 
Fleet on the supposition that its condition was 
unsatisfactory.” 
That was what Lord Northbrook’s 
Administration stated in March, 1884; 
but in the month of November in the 
same year they came down to this 
House and asked for an additional 
expenditure of over £3,000,000, be- 
cause they were then altogether dis- 
satisfied with the condition of the Fleet. 
Which of these two policies of Lord 
Northbrook is it to which the right hon. 
Member for Central Bradford . Shaw 
Lefevre) has been referring? I think 
he ought to have specified whether it 
was the policy of Lord Northbrook in 
March, 1884, or the totally opposite 
olicy which he advocated seven months 
a I trust that the Committee will 
hear from the noble Lord at the head uf 
the Admiralty a somewhat clear state- 
ment as to the responsibility which 
attaches to naval individuals in the Ad- 
miralty. I confess that, after the debate 
which occurred the other night, I have 
been more confused upon that point 
than I was before. I have never, since 
1869, been able to understand the re- 
sponsibility which attaches to Naval 
Lords. It was stated the other night 
that the Jmpérteuse and the Warspite are 
frightful examples of the bad system 
prevailing at the Admiralty. It was 
then pointed out that the case of the 
Benbow was an example of blunders 
owing to the goodness of the system, but 
badly applied. In one of these cases it 
was alleged that the system was bad, but 
in the other that it was good. The hon. 
and gallant Member for the Eastbourne 
Division of Sussex (Admiral Field) said 
that under the Order of Council in 1869 
the whole position of the Naval Members 
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of the Admiralty has become most un- 
satisfactory. That was contradicted by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers), 
who issued that Order in Council. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that it was 
perfectly satisfactory, because it throws 
individual responsibility on Naval Lords 
of the Admiralty, and he emphasized 
that fact by saying that he made each 
Lord of the Admiralty sign the Esti- 
mates, in order to show that he was 
directly responsible for his own Depart- 
ment. The next thing which happened 
was that my noble and gallant Friend 
the Member for East Marylebone (Lord 
Charles Beresford), who is so distin- 
guished an ornament of the Admiralty 
and the Naval Profession, stated that he 
had refused to sign the Estimates be- 
cause he knew nothing about them, and 
had not had time to study them. Now, 
I do not think itis right that the House 
and the country should not be able to 
attach some responsibility to particular 
men for particular failures; and I can- 
not see how that provision is tobe made 
while the civil element — what I may 
call the clerical element—controls. I 
cannot conceive how it is possible to 
say, in regard to the defence of this 
great Empire, involving as it does many 
critical questions, which only experts can 
deal with, that you should spend so much 
larger a sum every year in the clerical 
department of the Admiralty than on the 
expert staff. I cannot conceive anything 
more adverse to the establishment of a 
better state of things in regard to the 
naval administration. So long as naval 
officers are few at the Admiralty, and 
until you organize your Admiralty into 
departments under responsible naval 
men, with adequate naval staff, kept 
there long enough to know their business, 
I cannot see how you can get that busi- 
ness efficiently done. We must also have 
the guarantee which is provided by the 
American system—that not only shall 
the Admiralty and the naval administra- 
tion be divided into departments, but 
that there shall be a Naval Lord at the 
head of each department. Unless that 
is done, you will never have that proper 
consideration devoted to the wider ques- 
tions of policy which is necessary in 
order to secure the due administration of 
the Navy. I want to know from the 
noble Lord at the head of the Admi- 
ralty, if the Naval Lords are responsible 
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for the Estimates, how it is that they 
did not sign the Memorandum ; how is 
it that it comes as a Memorandum of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Admiralt 
alone, while the Naval Estimates, whic 
are necessary in order to carry out his 
policy, are signed by a majority of the 
aval Lords? If the noble Lord, 
and the other Lords, are responsible for 
the Naval Estimates, they should be re- 
sponsible for the — that is involved 
in them; and, therefore, they should 
have been called upon to sign this Memo- 
randum. I trust I may be allowed 
to express a hope that the next Memo- 
randum will be a Report from each Naval 
Lord at the head of each department, 
stating that he is satisfied that the Esti- 
mates are sufficient and necessary for the 
department with which he is connected, 
and then let the noble Lord at the head 
of the Admiralty sign generally for 
himself that the Estimates are correct. 
That is a question of some importance, 
because if, under the Order of 1869, 
each Lord is responsible for his depart- 
ment, I cannot understand why the 
Memorandum appears as if it were the 
sole production of the First Lord. 
There is not one single word, from be- 
ginning to end, in that Memorandum as 
to the requirements of ourcoaling stations. 
I know the noble Lord will tell me that 
that is not in his Department; but I 
think it is a monstrous thing that the 
safety of the coals for the Navy in a 
time of war should not be vested in the 
Board of Admiralty, instead of resting 
with the War Department. It can easily 
be understood that the Navy will be 
helpless and powerless unless adequate 
stores of coal are secured, and yet there 
is not one word about the coaling sta- 
tions in this Memorandum. If the noble 
Lord cannot guarantee an adequate pro- 
vision for the coaling stations, I main- 
tain that there is little use in spend- 
ing money on ships. There is another 
point in connection with this Memoran- 
dum which has surprised me still more. 
Hon. Members will have read a very in- 
teresting paragraph about the personnel 
of the Fleet ; but I think it is somewhat 
astounding that in these days the noble 
Lord should have omitted to mention 
the 10,500 Marine Infantry and 2,500 
Marine Artillery under his control. It 
is astonishing to me that so large an 
Infantry and Artillery Force should 
bo regarded as so minor a detail in 
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the defence of the country as not to 
be worthy of mention in this Memoran- 
dum. Who is responsible for this omis- 
sion? Still less can I make out why, in 
these circumstances, we should have the 
House of Commons dissatisfied, and the 
country agitated, because the Secretary 
of State for War proposes to break up 
five batteries of Horse Artillery in order 
to provide garrisons for the purpose of 

rotecting the coals ee by the 

avy in different parts of the te I 
cannot conceive why it should be con- 
sidered at all necessary to break up 
five batteries of Horse Artillery in 
order to meet naval requirements, and 
to provide Artillery for garrisoning 
naval stations. But it will be found 
that the Board of Admiralty, or, at 
all events, the Naval Departments, have 
2,500 Marine Artillery placed abso- 
lutely at their disposal. Nevertheless, 
the noble Lord has not even considered 
it necessary to mention them in this 
Memorandum. As an officer who has 
spent 15 or 16 years of his life in that 

orce, I think I ought to know some- 
thing about its value. Yet my opinion 
is that, although the country is spend- 
ing a great sum of money in order 
to secure an efficient body of Artillery, 
the Admiralty are misusing and mis- 
applying it. I challenge contradic- 
tion to that assertion. I find that there 
is a mention of the Marine Service in 
the Memorandum ; but it is only this— 
that a certain number of Marines are 
about to be turned into butchers and 
bakers. I admit that that may be right; 
but I do not know why we should break 
up a number of batteries of Horse Artil. 
lery, while it is proposed to turn the 
Marine Artillery into butchers and 
bakers. I think our naval defences in 
a time of war is too serious a matter to be 
trifled with in that mannsr. I should 
like to know whether there has been any 
communication whatever between the 
War Office and the Board of Admiralty 
as to the application of the Marines and 
the Marine Artillery to the defence of 
the coaling stations? There is not one 
word about that matter in the Memo- 
randum, nor any allusion whatever to 
the employment of the Marines, except 
as betdiene and bakers. What I want 
to know is, whether the question of de- 
fending the coaling stations under the 
Admiralty with a Marine Force has ever 
been put by the Admiralty to the War 
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Office? Ifthat had been done, the whole 
matter could have been fairly inquired 
into, and the defence of these coaling 
stations would have been carried out at 
a cost infinitely less and in a far more 
efficient and satisfactory manner. The 
noble Lord must admit that when the 
Horse Artillery is broken up, the War 
Office will come to the Admiralty and 
call upon them to provide transport for 
the Artillery and their stores to coal depots 
all over the world, backwards and for- 
wards, and the country will have to pay 
for it. Marine Artillery would go out 
as supernumeraries in warships, and 
transport expense would thus be saved. 
There is another interesting point 
touched upon in this Memorandum. I 
am sure that the noble Lord the Member 
for East Marylebone is the last person to 
give credit to any Department which 
does not deserve it. One of the most 
interesting portions of the Memorandum 
is the statement with regard to the Naval 
Intelligence Department. I most cor- 
dially approve, and I warmly thank the 
present Board of Admiralty for, the step 
they have taken. It has been too long 
deferred already, and I think that the 
promotion and extension of that Intelli- 
gence Department is the wisest step the 
Admiralty have ever taken in its history 
in modern times. But I am sorry to say 
that I cannot give the Board any credit 
for the idea of this Naval Intelligence 
Department. The facts are these. 
The Naval Intelligence Department ap- 
pears first in the Estimates of 1884 for 
the sum of £500. Lord Northbrook 
does not deserve credit for that, nor 
does Lord Northbrook’s Administration. 
It was a totally inadequate Estimate, 
and merely a sop towards satisfying 
public opinion. The present Board of 
Admiralty are taking a further step in 
this direction, and I believe they are 
pursuing a wise ape apn of the 
wisest, indeed, which has distinguished 
the Admiralty for many years. More 
than 20 years ago I pointed to the neces- 
sity of establishing a Naval Intelligence 
Department; and I remember having 
had a bad time of it, on one occasion, at 
the hands of a Naval Lord of the 
Admiralty, because I dared to advocate 
certain views. At length the United 
Service Institution asked me to put all 
my arguments together and deliver a 
lecture upon the subject. I remember 
talking to a distinguished friend of mine 
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—who has since left the Admiralty— 
upon the matter, and he implored me 
not to deliver the lecture, because the 
Admiralty did not want such a De- 
partment. My lecture, however, was 
given in 1881, and Lord Northbrook came 
down afterwards and said that it was 
very interesting, and that something 
should be done in the matter. Never- 
theless, it was not until 1884 that Lord 
Northbrook produced the Vote for £500; 
and he might just as well have asked 
for 500 pence for all the*good a sum like 
that was calculated to do. My estimate 
was, and still is, that the Naval Intelli- 
gence Department should cost at least 
£20,000 a-year. It has leaked out how 
this question of the Naval Intelligence 
Department has been dealt with in an 
Admiralty Minute; but it is somewhat 
like the performance of the play of 
Hamlet with Hamlet left out. There 
is not a single word in the Admiralty 
Minute which requires the Naval Intel- 
ligence Department to make itself ac- 
quainted with the vast and complicated 
operations of sea commerce. It is sup- 
posed that our commerce is, to a certain 
extent, always the same on the ocean, 
and there is not asingle word said about 
the naval arrangements for the protec- 
tion of that commerce, to the variations 
and tendencies of which these arrange- 
ments must conform. The natural laws 
which influence commerce are the keys 
to our ocean defence, and therefore I 
feel emboldened to ask the noble Lord 
what is to be the policy of the Admiralty 
in the event of war? Are we ready to 
maintain a blockade, and, if so, is the 
Admiralty prepared to keep up a force 
sufficient for blockading all the war 
ports of probable enemies, so as to pre- 
vent their iron-clads from getting out ? 
In addition, to watch the great com- 
mercial ports of the enemy, are they in 
a position to guard the 13 great junc- 
tions of our commerce on the ocean ? 
Are we prepared to maintain a suffi- 
cient naval force to hold those 13 junc- 
tions ?—because, if we are not, we 
might just as well try to keep pos- 
session of the line of railway from 
the Victoria Station to Dover, and 
allow the enemy to take possession of 
Clapham Junction. Have we an ade- 
quate force for this purpose? Have we 
an adequate force to watch neutral ports 
so as to deny the enemy coal? The 
whole question of naval warfare is the 
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coaling of our own cruisers, and the 
position we may be in to deny coal 
to the enemy. I am satisfied, and I 
challenge contradiction, that the Admi- 
ralty are not prepared and have not a 
sufficient force at command to do these 
things ; and I want to know what is to 
become of the commerce of this country 
in the case of war, if you are not? 
hope the noble Lord will understand 
that in speaking strongly on this matter 
Iam not saying that he is to blame, or 
that the noble Lord the Member for 
Marylebone is to blame, or even Lord 
Northbrook. I blame no individual; 
but I say that the system is to blame, 
and I contend that you are imperilling 
the whole of your commerce by con- 
tinuing to pursue this absurd course. 
Just one word more. Itisimportant for 
this House and the country to have some 
standard by which it is to measure its 
naval requirements. It is of no use to 
say that we are equal in ships to three 
Foreign Powers, and, therefore, we need 
spend no more. That would be just as 
reasonable as to say that Sir Charles 
Warren has got more police than bur- 
glars, and therefore the Estimates for 
the Metropolitan Police ought to be cut 
down. In this Metropolis do you mea- 
sure the strength of your police by the 
number of criminals? Do you not in- 
crease your police in proportion to the 
growth of wealth and the area over 
which it is spread? We are told that 
the growth of the Metropolis necessi- 
tates the increase of the Police Force 
by 150 police constables annually. So 
also in the Navy—it is not a question of 
money primarily, but of the necessities 
of the case. There ought to be some 
standard by which the requirements of 
the case can be measured. Abstract 
comparisons with the Naval Force of other 
countriesare worthless. Our Naval Force 
must be measured by our requirements, 
and it certainly seems to me that the 
strength of our Navy has not been de- 
veloped in the same ratio as our respon- 
sibilities. It may be quite true that 
the number of Her Majesty’s ships in 
commission may exceed those in com- 
mission of any three other Naval 
Powers. That, however, means no- 
thing. I trust that in connection with 
the next Naval Memorandum we shall 
have a map issued showing by ocean 
districts the amount of British commerce 
compared with that of France, Russia, 
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Germany, and other Foreign Powers; 
also the number of ships and guns 
which England has on each ocean, and 
the number of ships and guns which 
foreign nations have. That would pro- 
bably educate Parliament and the coun- 
try as to the extent of our responsibili- 
ties, and the task which is imposed upon 


I | the Navy of this country. Abstract com- 


arisons do nothing but blind people. 

he question of coal is all-important 
in these days, and it is regrettable to 
hear that Singapore is not adequately 
defended. I can say that the same 
statement applies to the Cape, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Cape is to us 
of the very utmost importance as a 
coaling station. Foreign fleets can coal 
at Madeira and at St. Vincent; and the 
moment a war breaks out, unless you 
have a sufficient squadron off these places 
to stop vessels from going in there to get 
supplies of coal, you would find it im- 
possible to maintain the ocean routes for 
your commerce to the other side of the 
world, and your commerce would be 
absolutely paralyzed. Thus the neglect 
of the War Office as regards coaling sta- 
tionsincreases Admiralty responsibilities. 
If that happens, who are you to hang? 
The noble Lord says—‘I will not be 
hanged ; I have nothing to do with the 
coals; they are not in my Department.” 
I trust that in next year’s Memorandum 
the noble Lord will not almost apolo- 
gize for the expense, and hold out hopes 
of a reduction. I myself hope to see 
a greater increase of efficiency, and 
also a still larger expenditure. I can- 
not help thinking that it is nothing 
but moonshine to see your commerce 
grow and grow, and to expect to cut 
down your expenditure. At Singapore, 
for instance, where you import annually 
300,000 tons of coal, the station is in- 
adequately defended ; and unless it is 
properly defended and maintained in 
time of war it would mean the stoppage 
of nearly the whole of your Mercantile 
Marine. Surely itis most unsatisfactory 
that a station like that should be left 
without proper defence, especially when 
we know that in that very Port of Singa- 
pore a greater average amount of ton- 
nage is cleared and entered annually than 
in the whole of the Ports of the United 
Kingdom during the year Her Majesty 
commenced her Reign. We are told to 
cut down our Expenditure; but perhaps 
the Committee will allow me to mention 
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the fact that when Her Majesty began 
her Reign the total sea commerce of the 
Empire was only one-fifth of what it is 
now. The tonnage entering and clear- 
ing British Ports is now ten times as 
great, whereas our Naval Estimates are 
not three times as great as at that time. 
Take the tonnage of the National Mer- 
cantile Marine entering and clearing 
the national ports, and compare the 
Naval Expenditure of this country with 
that of the other great Naval Powers. 
It will be found that Germany spends 
7s. upon her Navy per ton of national 
tonnage entering and clearing national 
ports; Italy pays 15s. per ton for Italian 
ships entering and clearing Italian ports; 
Russia £2 10s. per ton for ships entering 
and clearing Russian ports ; and France 
£1 1s. for her ships entering and clearing 
French ports. Thus you have Germany 
paying 7s., Italy 15s., Russia £2 10s., 
and France £1 1s., while the British 
Empire pays 23d. 

Mr. PULESTON (Devonport): I 
have not risen for the purpose of making 
any comments upon the able speech of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
has just sat down (Captain Colomb), but 
rather to answer some of the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Central Bradford (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre), especially where he re- 
ferred to the policy of Lord Northbrook 
while at the Board of Admiralty. It 
will be in the recollection of the Com- 
mittee that what the right hon. Gentle- 
men said as to the pressure brought to 
bear upon the Admiralty was quite true. 
It must not, however, be forgotten that 
before that pressure of public opinion 
was placed upon Lord Northbrook, 
the noble Lord had stated that if the 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000 which was 
then asked for was granted by Parlia- 
ment, he would not know how to use it, 
or what to do with it. I think I am 
very nearly quoting the actual words of 
Lord Northbrook at the time. The 
noble Lord found it necessary, subse- 
quently, to give in to the public opinion 
of the nation at large, and that public 
opinion was not certainly always in 
accord with that of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Central Bradford. Both the 
noble Lord and the right hon. Gentle- 
man came round to it, however, very 
quickly at last, and they passed Votes 
for the purpose of putting the Navy 
in a proper state of efficiency. Lord 
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Northbrook, in the speech which he 
made on that occasion, declared his 
readiness to reverse his previous de- 
cision, and said that the money might 
be used with great advantage to the 
Navy and to the country. Therefore, 
I think that to quote what was said 
and done under the administration of 
Lord Northbrook is not saying very 
much, when we take these inconsistencies 
into consideration. I am sorry that any 
reference at all has been made to Lord 
Northbrook’s administration, because I 
believe that the question ought to be 
discussed on its own merits, and in a 
manner befitting the importance and 
efficiency of the Navy, as well as the 
great interests of the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman devoted a large 
portion of his speech to the political 
side of the question, and to some views 
expressed by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington. I regret that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Central Bradford should have devoted 
so large a portion of his speech to a 
political retrospect instead of discuss- 
ing the real merits of the question. 
I do not desire to give any credit 
to one Party more than another for 
the steps which have been taken to 
reorganize the naval administration of 
the country; and the Memorandum of 
the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 
ascribes no credit either to a Conserva- 
tive or a Liberal Government, but de- 
cidedly and emphatically refers to the de- 
sirability of the policy of continuity. The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the re- 
gret expressed by Lord Northbrook 
that the hon. Member for the Govan 
Division of Lanarkshire (Mr. Pearce) 
was placed on the recent Committee 
over which the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. For- 
wood) presided, on account of the fact 
that the firm with which he is connected 
had tendered for the construction of the 
ships which were to form the subject of 
inquiry. I have nothing to say about 
that; but the country either requires 
technical knowledge to be brought to 
bear upon an inquiry into these subjects, 
or it does not. For my own part, I 
think it was of the highest consequence 
to have such knowledge as my hon. 
Friend possesses, just as it was to have 
the knowledge which my hon. Friend 
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opposite (Mr. Sutherland) possesses as 
the head of one of the largest Steamship 
Companies of the country. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Govan has great 
experience in the building of large 
ships; and what we want and must have 
is the experience which he and gentle- 
men like himself can bring to bear upon 
these technical questions. Such experi- 
ence, however, it would be impossible 
to obtain if we are to rule out every 
person who has an interest in the actual 
work. We must either adopt the one prin- 
ciple or the other; and if we say that we 
require the knowledge in these matters 
which a shipbuilder alone possesses, 
then the argument of Lord Northbrook 
which the right hon. Gentleman quoted 
falls entirely to the ground. The right 
hon. Gentleman has referred, in con- 
nection with the improvement and the 
reorganization of the Dockyarde, to 
the difficulty of finding good men. I 
do not think that that is a difficulty 
which really exists, or that the present 
Board of Admiralty has found to exist. 
I question whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, when he was Secretary to the 
Admiralty, discovered that it was dif_i- 
cult to find good men. I think it is 
always possible to find good men in the 
Dockyards, and if necessary to tind good 
men who will be willing to go there when 
they are wanted. I was surprised, there- 
fore, that such a statement should have 
been made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, seeing that he has himself had 
considerable experience at the Board of 
Admiralty, and that he has always taken 
a deep interest in these matters. Nor 
can I agree with the further statement 
which the right hon. Gentleman made, 
that we should practically disestablish 
all the naval control in the Dockyards, 
and establish in its place a civil 
control. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I did not 
saythat. Isaid that the business should 
be under Naval Superintendents, with 
a complete civil control. 

Mr. PULESTON: That is just 
the same thing, and we have gone as 
far as that in the arrangements made 
by the present Board of Admiralty. I 
quite concur that £1,000 a-year is a 
large salary to give to a civil assistant, 
and I have said that I could not concur 
in having an officer so largely salaried 
for doing the work which is now per- 
formed by the Naval Superintendent’s 
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civil assistant in the Dockyards. But I 
think it would be carrying the principle 
to a grievous excess indeed in the wrong 
direction, if we were to give greater 
power to this gentleman, and place him 
practically over both the Admiral Super- 
intendent and the Chief Constructor. J 
admit that the position he now occupies 
is a very anomalous one, because he 
has, in reality, no power whatever; and, 
worse than that, he takes away a con- 
siderable amount of responsibility from 
the Chief Constructor, the Admiral 
Superintendent, and others upon whom 
the real responsibility ought to rest. 
Now, I think that is a serious con- 
sequence arising from the appointment 
of civil assistants. I trust that the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, when he rises to take part 
in the debate, will reply to some of the 
remarks which I felt it my duty to make 
on a previous evening. In addition, 
I hope to get some information from 
the hon. Gentleman about the Naval 
Barracks. I think it is necessary to 
understand what is the use they are to 
be put to. Some £70,000 or £80,000 has 
been spent upon them, and I understand 
that only about £3,000 or £4,000 isneces- 
sary tocompletethem. It would appear 
that their non-completion is due to a 
desire to put off the matter, because only 
about £1,000 is appropriated for these 
barracks this year. It has been stated 
that the Marines are to occupy them 
when complete, and that the Marine 
Barracks at Stonehouse are to be sold 
to the Railway Company ; but I believe 
there is no foundation for that assertion. 
It is a very valuable property, and I 
think it will be of some interest to know 
what the real facts of the case are. 
Therefore, I hope the noble Lord, or 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, will give she Committee 
such information in reference to these 
matters as happens to be in their pos- 
session atthe present moment. There is 
one item to which I now desire to call 
the attention of the Committee—namely, 
the sum of £12,000 for armour-piercing 
projectiles paid by the Admiralty this 
last year. That seems to me to be 
a mixing up in these Estimates of what 
ought to be paid by the War Office. 
I do not understand why this item 
should be in the Naval Estimates of 
last year, and I think that such an 
arrangement will lead, or rather has 
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led, to confusion in the accounts. I hope 
the day is not far distant when the 
Admiralty will have full control over its 
own expenditure; because I believe that 
is a matter of importance, so far as the 
efficiency of the Navy is concerned ; and 
because I believe that much of the delay 
and difficulty which have taken place 
would have been avoided if the Navy 
Departments had the control of their 
own armaments. With reference to the 
reorganization of the Admiralty in re- 
spect to Dockyards, to which reference 
has been made, [ cannot help referring 
incidentally, before I sit down, to the 
fact that every reorganization in the 
arrangements of the Dockyards, and in 
the Department of the Admiralty, neces- 
sarily entails great expenditure. It is, 
no doubt, quite necessary that a number 
of clerks and others should be pen- 
sioned off, and that the pay of men 
who take their place should have in- 
creased the charge by £8,000 for the 
coming year; but I want to impress on 
the Admiralty that, while we are making 
economies in the Dockyards, and cutting 
down the wages of men and discharging 
men too, we must not forget that a 
keen interest is taken by these people, 
by their friends, and the country gene- 
rally, in the figures which show an in- 
crease in the higher Departments, and 
that economies, if they are to produce 
contentment, should provide for reduc- 
tion at the top as well as at the 
bottom. 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
think it is desirable that I should dis- 
pose of the questions which have been 
raised by hon. Members who have al- 
ready spoken, and I trust my hon. 
Friends who wish to speak on the Esti- 
mates will pardon me for intervening at 
this stage of the discussion. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Devonport (Mr. 
Puleston) has pointed ont that there is 
a certain charge for armour-piercing 
projectiles, and he asked why that 
item is included in the Navy Esti- 
mates. The simple explanation is that 
the Vote for which the War Office is re- 
sponsible was already so high that it 
was thought impossible to include this 
sum; and, for that reason, and rather 
than leave out a provision for these pro- 
jectiles, we have included the charge in 
the Navy Estimates. In the same way, 
with regard to the armaments on which 
these projectiles are to be tried, al- 
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though, under the present system, the 
War Office must provide the great bulk 
of the money necessary for the arma- 
ment of the Navy, yet I hold, un- 
doubtedly, that it is the right of the 
Navy, if they cannot get sufficient Sup- 
plies from the War Department, to get 
it under their own Vote. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Devonport also 
spoke of the Dockyard reorganization, 
and seemed to doubt the necessity of 
discharging a certain number of men 
from those establishments. We found 
last year that it was necessary to make 
a change which placed upon us the un- 
pleasant task of having to discharge, at 
different times, a certain number of 
men; but a review of all the considera- 
tions brought home to the minds of the 
Board the absolute necessity for this. 
It was said at the time that it was our 
duty to find work for these men; but 
that doctrine is one to which I cannot 
assent, because it must be borne in 
mind that the Dockyards exist for 
the Navy of the country, and not 
for the men who are employed in 
them; and it is the duty of the Admi- 
ralty, therefore, to administer the Naval 
Department as efficiently and economi- 
cally as possible, even though it may 
happen, and as, I fear in certain cases, 
it has entailed more or less hardship oa 
individuals and distress upon localities. 
It is the desire of the Admiralty to put 
the Dockyards in a firm and impreg- 
nable position, so far as their work is 
concerned ; but when, under the various 
alterations and reforms which are being 
pressed forward, the Dockyards become 
more efficient, and as soon as they are 
able to hold their own with private 
yards, there will be no opposition to 
asking that the great bulk of the work 
required by the Navy shall be done in 
them. With regard to the relations of 
the Admiralty Superintendent and the 
civil assistant, the principle on which 
we have endeavoured to proceed with 
regard to the Dockyaids and the diffe- 
rent Departments, is to make one man 
responsible for all that goes on there. 
If he wants more assistance we are will- 
ing that he should have it; but I am 
convinced that many of the undoubted 
blunders which have occurred in the 
past were owing to the system under 
which no one man was held thoroughly 
responsible for what occurred in a De- 
partment. The right hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for Central Bradford (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) says that he approves of 
this appointment of civil assistant; but, 
if so, I think it is unfortunate that he 
should have spoken of his work as that 
of a spy. The right hon. Gentleman 
has made use of a most unfortunate 
epithet ; it is one which I think is not 
calculated to assist that officer in the 
difficult work which he has to do in the 
Dockyards. How is it possible that any 
man can discharge the duty of super- 
vising labour at the Dockyards if a dis- 
tinguished Liberal, one of the Members 
of this House, characterizes his work as 
that of a spy? The very word illus- 
trates the way in which the right hon. 
Gentleman approaches the discussion of 
naval questions. He looks on the ques- 
tion from a Party point of view, and 
anything which is not associated with 
himself, or his Party, he feels bound to 
disparage and depreciate. He com- 
menced his speech by saying that I have 
made a statement which is not true, and 
which is unfair to Lord Northbrook, and 
to the Board of which Lord Northbrook 
was the head. I have great respect for 
Lord Northbrook, and I should be very 
sorry to say anything that was unfair of 
him, or of the Board over which he pre- 
sided. What are the statements which 
the right hon. Gentleman characterized 
as untrue, but which he did not prove 
to be so? I stated in my Report that 
‘in the period between 1881 and 1885 
every Naval Power in Europe save Eng- 
largely increased its naval expenditure.” 
Well, that is true. The right hon. 
Gentleman could not deny that it was 
true. But he says—‘‘ You ought not to 
have made that statement, because in 
the period antecedent to 1881 the Con- 
servatives were in power.” What on 
earth has that do with my statement? 
I submit that what must to a great ex- 
tent influence the expenditure of this 
country is the expenditure of foreign 
nations. We cannot help noticing what 
foreign nations do in this respect, and it 
is apparent that during the period I 
have named, France and Germany had 
enormously increased their naval ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I stated 
that between 1881 and 1885, France 
had not increased her naval expenditure, 
and I called attention to the statement 
of the noble Lord as to the position of 
England during that time. 
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Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
showed the other day that while the ex- 
penditure of France had increased 30 or 
40 per cent, our expenditure had only 
increased 16 per cent for the period 
1876-1886; andit is the fact that be. 
tween 1881 and 1885 the total expendi- 
ture of France largely increased, and I 
went on to say that ‘‘ England was the 
last Naval Power to recognize these new 
conditions.” That is true; and it was 
because of that the large Vote was 
brought forward by Lord Northbrook, 
All I asserted was that if that expendi- 
ture had been spread over a larger 
number of years, greater care would have 
been taken in disbursing it, and the 
nation would have derived greater 
benefit from the outlay. The Statement 
which I drew up and which is laid 
before the country, presents an accurate 
view of the naval affairs of the nation. 
Ifit happens to reflect on any particular 
Administration, what does that matter 
to the country—if it is true? I do not 
believe the House of Commons to bea 
hard master, in the matter of expendi- 
ture on the Navy, provided the Govern- 
ment take the House into its confidence, 
and make a full and frank statement. 
Every Government is liable to make 
blunders, and it is the duty of those 
who succeed them to seek to benefit by 
past experience, in order to remedy those 
blunders. If the Board with which I 
have the honour to be associated should 
commit blunders, is it to be supposed 
that a succeeding Government is to be 
deterred from commenting upon the 
faults of our Administration? What 
was the Administration up to 1885, 
which the right hon. Gentleman cham- 
pions? Was it a satisfactory Adminis- 
tration? Does the Report in any way 
strain the facts? Why, one hon. Gen- 
tleman, who is perhaps the greatest 
authority on shipbuilding in the House, 
the Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward 
Reed) fell foul of me the other night, 
because he said I made far too favour- 
able defence of what he calls the 
blunders of that Administration. What 
are the facts? In the Memorandum to 
which the right hon. Gentleman refers, 
he will find the following passage :— 


“With the important exception of being 
more deeply immersed than was anticipated, 
the Impérieuse, in her trials, fully realized the 
expectation of her designer, and notwithstand- 
ing her deep draft, she is now, taking the 
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essentials of speed, armament, and armour into 
consideration, if not actually the most powerful, 
one of the most powerful iron-clad cruisers 
afloat of her tonnage.” 


And that is what the right hon. Gentle- 
man calls undue depreciation of the 
vessel. The right hon. Gentleman was 
Secretary to the Board of Admiralty 
which occupied itself in laying down 
vessels of the Jmpérieuse, Warspite, 
Admiral, and belted cruiser class. There 
is a great dispute as to whether or not 
those belts were deep enough. Into 
that dispute I will not now enter ; but the 
Committee will understand that where 
there is a narrow belt of armour over 
the vital part, so to speak, of the 
ship, it is essential that the draught 
of the vessel should be what was antici- 
pated when she was laid down. Every 
one of those ships was more deeply 
immersed than she ought to have 
been. Why was that? Because, at the 
time they were laid down, proper co- 
operation did not exist between the dif- 
ferent Departments relative to their com- 
plement and armour-plates. What 
happened with reference to the Benbow ? 
She is a vessel which was to carry two 
67-ton guns; but the armament was 
suddenly changed to two 110-ton guns; 
and the consequence was, that she had 
to carry additional weight on that ac- 
count, and also on account of shot and 
ammunition. The Rodney was designed 
to carry 43-ton guns, and, after she was 
laid down, that was altered to 63-ton 
guns. In the case of the belted cruisers, 
the complement of men was put down 
at 350; but it was found that the crew 
necessary to work the guns was 421 
men. Every one of these mistakes could 
have been prevented. I allude to this 
matter, not for the purpose of finding 
fault with the late Board of Admiralty, 
but in order to show to the country that 
the present Board have made an altera- 
tion which we believe will be bene- 
ficial. It consists in this—that when a 
design of a ship is approved by the 
Board of Admiralty, each single officer— 
the First Lord, the Comptroller, and Chief 
Engineer—should, in consultation with 
the designer, fix the weight of the 
engines, the number of the complement, 
and the exact nature of the armament, 
that they should estimate the exact 
weight necessary to supply that comple- 
ment and armament; and then that 
they should attach their signatures to 
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the contract, after which no alteration 
shall be made. I have alluded to the 
fact that these ships were more deeply 
immersed than they ought to have been, 
because that is a very great blunder, 
and because every one of them will have 
a belt of much less utility than it was 
intended to be. [An hon. Memper: 
Are any of the belts under the water I 
That depends much on the quantity o 
coal on board. The second mistake in 
the action of the late Board is to be 
found in the fact that, for the purpose of 
obtaining high speed, the designer was 
in the habit of associating the trial of 
vessels with what are called legend 
weights. The statements made in this 
House with reference to trials were tho- 
roughly misleading. They were mis- 
leading because, if the vessel has her 
full supply of coal on board, it is evident 
that she cannot attain such a high rate 
of speed as when she has not her full 
quantity on board. Having detected 
this, it was my duty to show, as clearly 
as I could, what the Board of Admi- 
ralty unanimously decided upon to pre- 
vent its recurrence. The- right hon. 
Gentleman seems to think that I wrote 
this Memorandum for the purpose of 
causing pain to those who held Office 
before us. If the right hon. Gentleman 
objects to that Statement, let him read 
the evidence laid before several Com- 
mittees, and the Reports made by the 
Select Committee as to the state of 
things existing at the Admiralty in 1885. 
Let him read the evidence of General 
Graham on the Dockyards, and he will 
see that the language used is far stronger 
than anything I have said in this Memo- 
randum, for I knew how much Party 
feeling entered into the discussion on 
the Navy Estimates in this House, and 
I was anxious to start with no such em- 
barrassment. The right hon. Gentleman 
went on to say that the programme of 
work proposed to be laid down is of a 
very moderate character. What is the 
position in which we find ourselves? 
There is provision made for additions to 
the Navy which have never before 
been made in one year. We found 
that we were able to produce this re- 
sult by placing all the power we could 
on the vessels that were building; and 
we felt, until that was done, it was not 
advisable to launch into a more exten- 
sive programme. But there was another 
consideration. If we had laid down a 
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large number of sloops and gunboats, 
we should have been compelled largely 
to increase the Dockyard Establish- 
ments; but next year, when we have 
finished the iron-clads now building, 
there will be a considerable reduction in 
the Establishments. When we came 
into Office, there were in the Dockyards 
86,000 to 100,000 tons in iron-clads per- 
fectly useless to the country. They were 
all near completion; and the lesson we 
have learned is this—if you want to 
turn those vessels out of the Dockyards 
rapidly, you must Jay them down at 
such intervals that you can afford full 
and continuous employment for each 
branch at the Dockyards. The policy 
which we have pursued is to complete 
all the vessels in hand as soon as pos- 
sible ; and then, when they are finished, 
to fill up the gaps by laying down fresh 
vessels. The right hon. Gentleman says 
there has been no alteration in the law 
which constituted the Board of Admi- 
ralty. But there has been an alteration 
in the system. Under the present law, 
and under the Order in Council, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty is primarily re- 
sponsible to Parliament and the country 
for the Navy and the expenditure con- 
nected with it. The other night I stated 
that the two Orders in Council of 1869 
and 1872 illustrated the differeut manner 
in which the Admiralty has been worked. 
Under the Order in Council of 1869, the 
right hon. Member for South Edinburgh 
(Mr. Childers) speaks of the Lords of 
the Admiralty as his ‘‘ assistants ;’’ his 
object being, as he practically admitted, 
to reduce the Board of Admiralty to 
the same condition as the Board of 
Trade, which has very little to do. 
Then the second Order was passed which 
rescinded the Order in Council of 1869. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer came 
into Office, and he passed a second Order 
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their own Departments are concerned, 
as much power as possible; and the 
second object is to ensure, so far as the 
general question of policy goes, that 
there should be full and adequate dis- 
cussion at the Board. The question is 
raised in another sense by the omission 
of my noble and gallant Friend’s (Lord 
Charles Beresford) name from the 
Estimates. My hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Bow (Captain Colomb) 
seems to think it would be better if in 
future the names of all the Lords of the 
Admiralty were attached to the Memo- 
randum laid before the House. I do 
not think that is possible. If you have 
a large number of people to draw up a 
Report, the probability is that the Re- 
port will not be very satisfactory. It is 
a curious fact that, previous to 1869, 
when the powers of the Junior Lords 
were greater than they are now—and 
when nearly all the business of the Ad- 
miralty was transacted before a full 
Board—it was not the practice of all the 
Lords, although they were responsible 
for the Estimates, to sign them. It was 
then insisted that all the Lords should 
sign the Estimates, and I find that the 
signatures came to be given as a matter 
of course. I thought that a somewhat 
objectionable practice; and, therefore, 
before these Estimates were presented, 
I asked my Colleagues whether they 
had any objection to sign them, and my 
noble and gallant Friend (Lord Charles 
Beresford) said that, inasmuch as he was 
not cognizant of all the Estimates and 
their details, he thought it was better 
he should not attach his name to them, 
although he fully agreed with the policy 
embodied in them. It isa matter for 
consideration whether anyone should 
attach his name to any document of this 
kind unless he has had an opportunity 
of going through the whole it. It is 
perfectly evident to the House, as busi- 


in Council, which rescinded that of 1869, | ness men, that the mass of complicated 
striking out that objectionable word | figures such as this, coroprising 100 


‘assistants,’ and putting the Naval 
Lords in their proper position—that of 
Colleagues of the First Lord. Since I, 
myself, have been at the Admiralty I 
have endeavoured — and Lord Ripon 
worked on the same lines—I have 
endeavoured to give as much autho- 
rity as possible to the Naval Lords, 
each in his own Department. The 
first object of our desire, therefore, 
is to give the Naval Lords, as far as 
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pages, cannot well go before each in- 
dividual Member of the Board in that 
manner. What can be done was done 
in the present instance. The policy 
which is embodied in the Estimates was 
fully discussed, the shipbuilding pro- 
ramme was agreed to, and then it was 
eft to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Ormskirk (Mr. Forwood) and myself to 
go through the Estimates and, in con- 
nection with the Naval Lords, who are 
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responsible for each individual Depart- 
ment, put the figures into shape. I 
think, however, it is a proper matter 
for consideration whether, in subsequent 
years, it would not be better to go back 
to the old practice, and for all the Mem- 
bers of the Board to sign the whole 
document, or whether each of them 
should only attach his name, so that 
each Lord may sign those Estimates for 
which he is personally responsible. 
Now, with regard to the subject of the 
Intelligence Department, which has been 
referred to in the discussion, I am glad 
to say we have secured the services of 
about 10 of the ablest young officers in 
the Navy, and I believe they will be 
able satisfactorily to perform their duties 
not at a cost of £20,000, as an hon. 
Member has suggested, but at a cost of 
something like £4,000 or £5,000 a-year. 
It will be seen at once that, as the offi- 
cers I have mentioned are on Zhe Navy 
List, their employment in the Intelli- 
gence re does not involve any 
additional charge, so far as pensions 
are concerned. Well, then, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Central 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) approved 
of the proposal to estimate the value of 
the Navy by giving a capital sum, as 
representing the value of the Navy, and 
appropriating an annual sum for the 
purpose of meeting depreciation and 
waste. I believe that the figures 
which are contained in my Memo- 
randum will stand the test of time; 
but when the right hon. Gentleman 
draws a comparison between the figures 
in my Memorandum and the statement 
made by my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Admiralty in Lanca- 
shire some time back, it is only right I 
should say that this idea and the figures 
are those of my hon. Friend; and I am 
sure both the Board of Admiralty and 
the House are much indebted to him 
for the ability and energy with which 
he has worked out the idea. I believe 
he puts before the House, in a plain 
and intelligible way, what is the sum 
which ought to be spent annually to 
keep our Navy up to the requisite 
strength. My experience is that it is 
no use placing before the Committee 
an enormous mass of figures; what, I 

resume, hon. Members would like to 

ave is a simple account which, at one 
glance, will tell them what we are 
doing, what we propose to do, and what 
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ought to be done. There are many 
business men in the House, and I be- 
lieve this idea of annually voting a sum 
neither more or less than that which we 
consider to be requisite to make good 
the waste and depreciation of our Fleet 
is one which will commend itself to 
their minds. There is a considerable 
difference between the total of the 
capital account in this Memorandum 
and that which my hon. Friend gave in 
Lancashire; but his estimate in Lanca- 
shire included a number of things which 
are excluded in the Memorandum. My 
hon. Friend’s estimate included all the 
gun-mountings and armaments; and if 
we take into consideration the total cost 
of the armaments and gun-mountings, 
which amounts to something over 
£10,000,000, there is practically only 
a slight difference between my hon. 
Friend’s estimate and the estimate in 
my Memorandum of about £200,000. 
The estimate my hon. Friend gave in 
Lancashire was not an estimate worked 
out by actuaries as that contained in 
the Memorandum is, but it was a rough 
estimate made from the materials which 
he had during the time at his command. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I drew 
attention to the fact that the Secretary 
to the Admiralty (Mr. Forwood) arrived 
at the estimate of £3,000,000, and that 
then he stated that the late Board had 
only provided £1,800,000. The latter 
figure certainly did not include either 
armaments or gun-mountings. 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: Iam 
not myself cognizant of all the details 
of my hon. Friend’s (Mr. Forwood’s) 
speech ; he is quite able to take care of 
himself, and I have no doubt that, later 
on, he will satisfactorily explain any 
statement that hemade. Then, allusion 
was made to the speech I delivered at 
the Mansion House on Lord Mayor's 
Day. Now, Sir, what distresses me very 
greatly is that it is the habit of certain 
writers in the Press to constantly de- 
preciate everything connected with tho 
Navy, and the result is that a wholly 
false estimate of the naval strength of 
this country is conveyed to the minds of 
people. I believe there are persons 


in this country who believe we have got 
the worst Navy in the world; and I 
believe it to be a great advantage to 
this country that there are here compe- 
tent naval atiachés, representing various 
foreign Governments, who are able to 
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represent to their Governments what 
our real naval strength is. Therefore, 
on the occasion in question, I was 
anxious to lay before the country and 
the world a clear statement of the con- 
dition of things. I pointed out that we 
had as many ships in commission as any 
three naval Powers; but I never im- 
plied that we wished to fight, or consi- 
dered ourselves a match for any three 
naval Powers that were in a thoroughly 
satisfactory condition. On the contrary, 
the views I then laid down were in full 
acoordance with those expressed in this 
Memorandum before the Committee. 
We have made great progress with our 
iron-clads; we have now coming on a 
large number of efficient cruisers; but 
all naval officers will agree with me 
when I say that a great portion of our 
sloops and gunboats are obsolete and 
quite unsuited to the requirements of 
modern naval warfare. There is one 
remark I must make with reference to 
these gunboats and slcops. I find that 
a considerable portion of these gun- 
boats and sloops are in their first com- 
mission, but that they are quite obsolete 
in respect to speed. I do hope that, 
whoever may be at the Admiralty, they 
will take care that, when small vessels 
are laid down, they are of the requisite 
speed and have sufficient power in them. 
Every year speed is becoming a more 
essential fact in naval warfare, and it is 
possible for a vessel of comparatively 
limited displacement to attain a high 
speed. I am sorry I have detained the 
Committee at so considerable a length. 
I have, I think, shown that this 
Memorandum of mine was drawn up 
in no partizan spirit, but with an 
anxious desire to secure efficiency 
without undue expenditure. When the 
present Board of Admiralty accepted 
Office, all of us were determined to do 
our best to attain that object. We 
were conscious we might have diffi- 
culties to contend with. We knew we 
might come in contact with some of the 
old usages of the Service, and have to 
confront local prejudices and class pre- 
judices; but we felt that the duty im- 
posed upon us was one from which we 
ought not to shrink. I am confident 
that if Boards of Admiralty will frankly 
lay their case before the House of Com- 
mons without exaggeration—if they 
point out what has been done, the man- 
ner in which it has been done, and what 
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is required to be done—I believe this 
House will always give a most patient 
and attentive consideration to any such 
appeal. I believe, moreover, that no 
difficulty will be experienced in obtain- 
ing the money required to Oe the Navy 
in efficient condition, provided that there 
are guarantees that the money will not 
be wasted. 

Mr. C. H. WILSON (Hull, W.): 
Mr. Chairman, it appears to me that 
the Statement of the noble Lord (Lord 
George Hamilton) is of a very melan- 
choly character, because what does it 
mean? It means that the British Ad- 
miralty is only now—in the year 1887— 
learning a very elementary portion of its 
duty in the administration of the Navy. 
We, who are connected with the Mer- 
cantile Marine of this country, have been 
brought up to do exactly what the Ad- 
miralty now propose to do. In building 
ships for the Mercantile Navy it has 
been our custom to study every point— 
to consider what work particular ships 
have to do, what speed they are to go, 
and what weights they have to carry— 
but it seems to me that the building of 
ships for the British Navy has been very 
much a matter of chance. Why has that 
been so? Because of the system hitherto 
prevailing that ships have been laid 
down, and instead of being built as 
speedily as possible, the time of con- 
struction has varied, and in some cases 
has been as long as seven or eight years. 
I believe I am correct in saying that, at 
present, the capabilities of the country 
are such that the very largest iron-clad 
could be built within two years, and 
even in two years there are certain 
alterations which could not be avoided, 
on account of the strides now made in 
mechanical science. But these altera- 
tions ought to be allowed for in the 
Estimates. Instead of that, everything 
is drawn down to the very finest point, 
and there is no margin left for any con- 
tingency. What is the consequence ? 
Even, according to the statement of the 
noble Lord, very few of our recently 
constructed vessels of war are up to the 
requirements for which they were in- 
tended. During the late war scare large 
sums of public money were expended, 
but still the old reckless system prevails. 
Now-a-days ships are ordered by the 
half-dozen; but when they are com- 
pleted, it is found there are great defi- 
ciencies in them. If one vessel were to 
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be built at a time as speedily as pos- 
sible, we should be able to find out 
exactly what that vessel could do, and 
what improvements could be made. It 
must be borne in mind that we have, in 
this country, great private shipbuilding 
yards, owned by gentlemen who are very 
competent to be of great service to the 
State in giving advice in the designing 
and the construction of vessels for the 
Navy. Although we are, after all, 
greatly indebted to the professional 
gentlemen connected with the Navy, we 
cannot blind ourselves to the fact that 
their profession prompts them to take a 
somewhat shortsighted view, compels 
them to run in too narrow a groove. 
Now, if the Admiralty, when they have 
once made up their minds as to the 
class of vessel they think suited for 
certain services, would consult with the 
different private builders, I feel sure 
great improvements could be made in 
the designs of Her Majesty’s ships of 
war. Having sat in this House for a 
great many years, I have noticed the 
repetitions of the same old stories. We 
have had hon. Members rising, gene- 
rally from the Conservative Benches, 
and teiling us that a great deal of 
money has to be spent. Their ex- 
cuse is that the expenditure is neces- 
sary for the defence of the Mer- 
cantile Navy of the country. The 
Mercantile Navy wants defending, 
but the taxpayers of the country want 
defending also. The speech of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Bow (Captain Colomb) made me 
wonder wiather the world was so big 
that there were so many British interests 
to defend. According to the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman’s view, it is not 
£12,000,000 of money that is required to 
protect our interests in the different 
parts of the world, but I should imagine 
it must be something like £100,000,000 
of the money of the British taxpayers. 
[‘* No! "] I think I am correct in saying 
that, if all the requirements of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman were complied 
with, that not much short of an expendi- 
ture of £100,000,000 would be requisite 
annually. But I rose more especially to 
call attention to the peculiar agreement 
which has been made by the Admiralty, 
sanctioned by the Treasury, for what is 
called the subvention of merchant 
steamers for State purposes. Looking 
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I find that the excuse for that subvention 
is, that £600,000 of the British tax- 
3 gad money was wasted during the 
ate war scare in hiring fast merchant 
vessels. I have not the slightest doubt 
that every penny of that £600,000 was 
wasted. I have not the slightest doubt 
that every penny that is going to be 
spent on this subvention of merchant 
steamers for State purposes will be also 
wasted. Although r do not like to bring, 
what may appear, mere Party politics 
before the Committee, there have been 
some whisperings that, when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) stood as a 
candidate for the representation of 
one of the Divisions of Liverpool, a 
feeling prevailed in Liverpool that the 
people there had been badly treated by 
the present Government in the taking of 
the mails away from Liverpool and 
giving them to the North German Lloyd 
steamers sailing from Southampton. 
That may or may not have been the fact; 
but, any way, we do know that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not re- 
turned for Liverpool. Well, now, shortly 
afterwards we find that this agreement 
has been made with the White Star Com- 
pany and the Cunard Company, by 
which a certain price has been fixed for 
the hire of certain of their vessels. 
Knowing whatI do of merchant steamers, 
I am prepared to say that the price fixed 
for the White Star steamers—which 
are not modern steamers, which have 
an old class of engines, and which, in 
other ways, are not suited for the pur- 
pose intended—is utterly unreasonable 
and extravagant. The price fixed for 
the Britannic, for instance, is £130,000. 
If the vessel were put in the market itis 
very likely it would be impossible to get 
half that sum for it. A new vessel of 
the same class with modern machinery, 
could be built for a considerably less sum 
than the price named for the Britannic. 
But in addition to the price of £130,000 
fixed, if the vessel is taken by the Go- 
vernment, 10 per cent is to be added to 
that price, which makes another £13,000; 
so you give £143,000 for a merchant 
steamer which is supposed to be of some 
service to the country as a fast cruiser, 
but which, I fear, will not be found to 
be the case. Now, let us consider 
what is the arrangement with the 
Cunard Company. The vessels of this 
Company to be taken are these— 
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the Umbria, the Etruria, and the| into a state of alarm, merchant steamers 
Aurania. The price of the Ztruria| are taken up in a somewhat reckless 


is fixed at £310,000. I am not prepared 
to make the statement as a fact, but I 
am under the impression, having made 
some engines, that a new vessel of the 
Ftruria class, also with modern engines, 
could be built for, from £220,000 to 
£250,000. Butin the case of the Htruria 
you also add 10 per cent, which makes 
£30,000, or a total of £340,000. In 
addition to that, you are going to give 
to the White Star and Cunard boats 
what a barrister would call a retaining 
fee of 15s. a-ton, making £5,400 a-year 
for each ship. What does that mean? 
It means that to a Company that is 
running in competition with other Com- 
panies, you are giving out of the tax- 
payers’ money a subsidy which places 
them at an advantage over others who 
are competing with them in the same 
trade. Then you fix the hire of these 
vessels at 20s. a-ton per month. Any 
shipowner in the country would only be 
too glad to get 20s. per ton per month for 
his vessels. The fleet of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company is about 200,000 
tons; so a retaining Pee of 15s. per ton 
per annum would sum up to £150,000 
per annum. During the late scare, 
when transport vessels were wanted, and 
when so much money was wasted by the 
late Government, the hire of merchant 
steamers was down as low as 10s. and 
lls. per ton per month. And when 
you have got these vessels, when you 
have spent this money on them, my 
own opinion is they will be utterly 
useless as armed cruisers, and that this 
agreement will result in a gross waste 
of public money. Another point in this 
subvention, but to which, perhaps, my 
remarks do not apply as strongly, is, 
that when new vessels are built which 
come up to the Admiralty requirements, 
they are to come under the terms of the 
subvention, and they are also to have a 
retaining fee. Iam very doubtful, in- 
deed, as to the wisdom of this arrange- 
ment; but, anyhow, the last provision 
of the subvention I have mentioned is 
very much better than that by which 
you take old unsuitable vessels, fix an 
enormous price upon them, give them a 
retaining fee, and also fix what is a very 
large and profitable price upon them for 
their hire. Those of us who are con- 
nected with steam shipping know that, 
every now and then, the country gets 
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manner, large hire is paid, and in some 
cases it has been a godsend to Com- 
panies to have their vessels taken; in 
more than one case it has saved the 
Company from premature bankruptcy. I 
do not apply this remark to this agree- 
ment; but what has happened ought to 
be a warning to this Government, and 
to any Government, not to make such a 
foolish agreement as this—a totally un- 
necessary agreement—and not to waste 
money in the way suggested. If the 
Government of this country think they 
have £50,000 a-year to spare—although 
I am now perhaps entering upon a dif- 
ferent subject—let them grant that as 
an annual subsidy to the distress in the 
Metropolis, and we may excuse them; 
but as things stand, I unhesitatingly say 
that this is an agreement that ought not 
to be ratified by the House of Commons, 
and if there is an opportunity when the 
Vote comes forward of pronouncing 
against it, I shall certainly do so, either 
in Committee or in the House. 
Coroner HUGHES-HALLETT 
(Rochester): I should not have inter- 
vened in this discussion to-night had it 
not been for two Questions asked in the 
House this afternoon by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Great Yarmouth 
(Sir Henry Tyler) and the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Finsbury (Mr. 
J. Rowlands). These Questions induce 
me to ask the Committee to allow me to 
say a few words upon the subject re- 
ferred toin them. It will be fresh in 
the recollection of the Committee that a 
short time ago some rather painful dis- 
coveries were made as to the sale of de- 
signs of ships of war at Chatham Dock- 
yard ; and I am reminded by what has 
occurred to-day of a Question I put 
during the last Session of Parliament to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. I 
asked whether it was true, as stated in 
the American Press, that the United 
States Government had managed to ob- 
tain confidential plans and specifications 
of some of our ships of war. The noble 
Lord seemed to think that the Question 
imputed rather a breach of trust to some 
of our officials. Well, I happen to have 
with me the extract from the American 
Press upon which I based my question 
—having provided myself with it to-day 
on seeing in the Paper the Notices of 
th Questions to which I have alluded, 
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The Army and Navy Register, of Wash- 
ington—a journal occupying in America 
a position similar to our Army and Navy 
Gasetle, says— 


“Secretary Whitney ’”’—that is the official at 
the head of the American Navy—‘‘ has deter- 
mined to include in the list of new cruisers for 
which proposals are to be invited, the large un- 
armoured cruiser authorized by the Bill passed 
two weeks ago to increase the naval establish- 
ment, and has directed that for this vessel the 

lans prepared by Chief Constructor White, of 
England, for the ship known aa No. 27, be used. 
These plans contemplate a vessel of greater 

ower and speed than any cruiser now afloat— 
in fact, the very highest-powered vessel of the 
kind in the world at the time of completion.” 


Then follow the details and dimen- 
sions of the ship, with which I will not 
trouble the Committee. I think hon. 
Gentlemen will agree with me that I had 
some reason for asking the First Lord 
of the Admiralty the Question I did 
—they will agree that I was justified in 
asking whether the statement contained 
in this extract was true or false. Since 
then—only a few days ago—a statement 
was made in the papers to the effect that 
these very designs to which that Ques- 
tion referred were parted with by Chief 
Constructor White, when he was not in 
the employ of the Admiralty. Mr. 
White, therefore, is absolved from blame 
in this matter; but the Committee will 
remark that in the paragraph I have 
read, upon which I founded my Ques- 
tion, there was no indication of that 
kind. I am reminded of the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Cardiff 
(Sir Edward Reed) the other night, who 
mentioned what struck me as a strange 
piece of information—namely, that Mr. 
White, whilst Chief Constructor at the 
Admiralty, was allowed to do work—of 
course including the execution of designs 
—for the firm of Armstrong and Com- 
pany, of Elswick. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: AsI 
have several times before stated, Mr. 
White was in the Admiralty, and he left 
it when he became head of the ship- 
building yard of Messrs. Armstrong and 
Company. When the Chief Constructor 
of the Admiralty,Sir Nathaniel Barnaby, 
retired, I offered the appointment to 
Mr. White; but the greatest difficulty 
in the matter was the desire of Messrs. 
Armstrong and Company to retain him in 
their service. The only condition Messrs. 
Armstrongand Company madeon parting 
with him, was that they might be allowed 
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to consult him in certain contingencies 
with regard to uncompleted contracts. 
Coroner HUGHES-HALLETT: I 
simply mention what the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cardiff said, and I hope 
the Committee will understand that, not 
for one moment, do I impute blame to 
Mr. White. Passing that matter by, 
I should like to direct the attention of 
hon. Members to a curious publication 
which appeared in America not long ago, 
issued for private circulation by the 
Naval Constructor of the United States 
Navy. It appears from that publication 
that two years ago the United States 
Naval Constructor was requested and 
required by the Secretary to the United 
States Navy to go over to England with 
the view of learning all he could as to 
our ‘improvements in naval architec- 
ture, and especially with regard to the 
steel ships of war.’’ In the preface to 
this book are set forth the communica- 
tions made by the then Secretary of the 
United States Navy to this Naval Con- 
structor, Mr. Philip Hitchborn. This 
gentleman was informed that the Bureau 
of Construction would defray all his ex- 
penses ; that he was to keep vouchers of 
those expenses; but that when vouchers 
were not given, he was to keep the 
best record he could. Mr. Hitchborn 
came over to England, and visited Pem- 
broke Dockyard first, where he met with 
some success. While there he obtained, 
in some way or other, detailed infor- 
mation from specifications of the size 
aud form of the composite barbette ships 
Anson and Howe, and a photograph of 
the double bottom of the Howe. He was 
also supplied somehow with extracts of 
specifications of the Forth and the Thames, 
which were being constructed there at 
the same time. ‘hat was all the infor- 
mation he could obtain at Pembroke. 
At Devonport Dockyard his efforts were 
crowned with greater success; for he 
obtained geographical and descriptive 
estate plans of that Dockyard, and of the 
Keyham Steam-Yard or machine fac- 
tory. These plans were much fuller 
than could have been obtained from the 
Ordnance Survey or any published plan. 
They are strictly Admiralty confidential 
information, and the question is how 
could Mr. Hitchborn have obtained them? 
He could not have obtained a staff of 
surveyors and naval architects to measure 
up and plot off these extensive establish- 
ments, because the proceeding would 
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have had to be done in the open, and it 
would have been detected and stopped 
at once. He could not have obtained 
his information by a bird’s-eye view, as 
the plans are geographically and mathe- 
matically exact in their details. Some- 
how or other he got hold of detailed 
information. He also procured informa- 
tion from specifications of the Mariner, 
Racer, and Icarus, sloops of 970 tons dis- 
placement; particulars of the Royalist 
and Amphion, sister ships; and some par- 
ticulars of the Zamar, troopship, which 
had put in at that time for repairs. At 
Portsmouth Dockyard, Mr. Hitchborn 
obtained specifications and particulars 
of the following ships :— Collingwood, 
Colossus, Camperdown, Impérieuse, Hecla, 
and Polyphemus; a set of detailed work- 
ing drawings of the Calliope; the de- 
tailed construction of the ’midship 
section of the Mersey, and a plan of the 
fighting-deck of the Mersey, with its 
general arrangement of machine-guns, 
ete. Then he went on to Chatham, 
where he obtained specifications, etc., 
of the fast cruisers Severn, Arethusa, 
Leander, Phaeton, etc.; worded particu- 
lars of structural details of the Rodney 
and Hero; copies of the confidential 
detailed plans of the ’midship section 
of the Rodney; and particulars of the 
composite construction of the Caroline. 
I have now in my possession fac-similes 
of the drawings Mr. Hitchborn obtained, 
and I should be glad to show them to 
any hon. Member who may desire to see 
them. The question is, were these plans 
and specifications confidential, or were 
they not? If they were, how did this 
gentleman manage to get hold of them ; 
and if they were not, there is no need to 
make any fuss about the disclosure of 
naval secrets, and no need to talk about 
the desirability of meting out punish- 
ment to anyone? I say, if these plans 
and specifications were confidential how 
did Mr. Hitchborn get possessed of 
them? The Dockyard officials would 
never have given them to him, nor would 
the Admiralty officials—it seems to me 
preposterous to imagine such a thing for 
amoment. The only inference we can 
draw is that these plans and designs and 
specifications were obtained from Pem- 
broke, Devonport, Plymouth, Ports- 
mouth and Chatham in the same way 
that they were obtained from Chatham 
the other day. I asked the Government 
a few days ago whether the man Terry 
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who had been detected selling these 
designs at Chatham had ever been em- 
ployed as naval draughtsman in any 
other Dockyard except that of Chatham; 
for if he had been at Pembroke, Devon- 
port, Plymouth and Portsmouth, Mr. 
Hitchborn’s possession of these plans and 
specifications might have been accounted 
for; but it seems that before his em- 
ployment in Chatham Dockyard he was 
nothing but assistant overseer at some 
works in Sheffield. The conclusion we 
must come to, therefore, is that there 
were some other Young Terrys lying 
around at the other Dockyards, ready 
for some miserable gain to sell the 
secrets of their country. What Powers 
have been supplied with these plans? 
What other country, besides America, 
is in possession of this detailed informa- 
tion concerning the characteristics of our 
ships and the formation of our Dock- 
yards. It is possible that some other 
Powers may have them. It is true that 
at the present moment we are at peace ; 
but we never know now-a-days when we 
may have to expect war—we never know 
how soon or how far friendly rela- 
tions existing between us and other 
nations may be broken. I hope hon. 
Members will bear this in mind, that 
though we may not suffer in time of 
peace through a foreign Power possess- 
ing the plans and designs of our ships, 
in time of war these very designs will 
be used against us to our detriment. It 
seems to me that it is nothing short of 
high treason, in time either of war or 
peace, for anyone to sell to a foreign Go- 
vernment any description of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships. I do not know how hon. 
Members take it; but it does seem to me 
that designs and specifications relating 
to our vessels of war should be kept in 
the strictest manner confidential, all 
knowledge of them being confined to 
this country, seeing the enormous 
amount our taxpayers have to pay in 
respect of them. No considerations of 
courtesy or etiquette should permit any 
English official to make known to the 
Representative of any foreign Power 
such information as this; and I do hope 
and trust that if these designs are held 
by the Admiralty to be confidential—and 
I assume they are so held as we are told 
—although we are told that foreign 
attachés are allowed to look at them and 
examine them, but not to take them 
away—the noble Lord the First Lord of 
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the Admiralty will not content himself 
with issuing the new rules to which he 
has referred, and with putting up pro- 
clamations in the Dockyards—on the 

rinciple, I am very much afraid, of 
locking the stable door after the horse is 
stolen—but that if the existing law is 
not strong enough to punish these 
offences I have referred to, he will use 
his influence to get it amended speedily, 
so that it will be possible to visit with the 
very severest penalties, such as imprison- 
ment with hard labour, those who reck- 
lessly and wilfully sell the designs of 
Her Majesty’s Navy to foreign Powers, 
thereby imperilling the safety of the 
country. 

GenzraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
(Kincardine): I desire to give credit to 
the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty for the improvements which 
he bas effected in the form in which the 
Navy Estimates have been laid before 
the House. I had an idea that the Army 
Estimates were better arranged than 
those for the Navy; but I see thata 
great improvement has taken place in 
regard to the Appendices of the latter, 
and I trust that any defect which still 
may be found to exist with regard to 
them will be remedied by the noble Lord. 
In regard to the naval guns, about which 
I spoke last week, I had not seen the 
details set forth in the Appendix, but I 
think there are still some defects in the 
information which should be remedied. 
When we had nothing but wooden ships, 
we had an accurate list not only of the 
number of the vessels, but of the arma- 
ments of those vessels. We had an es- 
tablishment of four fleets each of 30 
line-of-battle ships, making 120 line-of- 
battle ships, armed with 17,500 guns. 
Since, however, the old establishment 
was broken up, we have always been at 
a loss as to what the exact armament of 
the new Navyshould be. Until we have 
an accurate system established, it will be 
impossible to found any conclusion upon 
the cost and the number of guns. At 
one time the establishment of guns seem 
to be 3,000 breech-loaders; but at an- 
other time we are led to understand that 
it is 3,600, and in the present Memo- 
randum and Appendix there is not a 
single word of information on the point 
of the guns forming the armament of 
the Fleet now maintained. In con- 
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nection with the list of ships which 
go to make up the £39,000,000 of 
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capital that is expended on the pre. 
sent Navy, there is no mention of any 
kind of armament put in the ships. In 
regard, however, to the vessels now build- 
ing in the Government Dockyards, and 
building by contract, there is a careful 
statement made as to the cost of arma- 
ment, but no statement as to the calibre 
of the guns that are required. When I 
mention that the amount in the Army 
Estimates to be taken for the guns, &c., 
of the ships building is £1,062,200, it 
will be seen that the amount for guns is 
not alone sufficient, but also we need 
the calibres and numbers. 

Tue SECRETARY ro tar ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Forwoop) (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk): The armaments are set out 
in the Appendix. Under the name of 
each ship the armaments are carefully 
given. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR: 
The armaments specified of which I 
have a Memorandum are armaments for 
the general fitting out of the ships for 
| service this year. But I will not fail to 
, Study the Table more carefully. AsI 
understand the correction of the Secre- 
tary, the armaments given in the Ap- 
pendix are for ships now building in 
Her Majesty’s Dockyards and by con- 
tract. I fail, however, to see that the 
number and calibre of the guns com- 
posing the armament of Her Majesty’s 
existing Navy are given. In connection 
with the one set of vessels fitting out, we 
have it set out that there are 308 guns, 
which is a very small number, indeed, 
compared with the total armament of 
the Navy. These are intended for the 
15 vessels fitting out for actual service 
this year. It would be as well if we 
could have two complete lists prepared, 
showing the number and calibre of guns 
for the ships completed, and the number 
of guns for those building and fitting 
out and in service. I understand that 
in the case of these $08 guns, which are 
intended as the armament for the 15 
vessels fitting out, there are no less than 
15 different calibres. That is a great 
evil. Stores and projectiles are multi- 
plied, and expense incurred for such 
varieties of guns. Great confusion 
also arises in consequence of de- 
scribing some guns by the weight of 
the shot they throw, and calling others 
10-inch guns and 18-ton guns, and 12- 
inch and 55-ton guns. These distine- 
tions are confusing ; and I feel convinced 
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that if something is not done to rectify | 


that evil, Her Majesty’s Government 
will find some day that a great mistake 
will occur, which will be attended with 
disastrous consequences, in giving out 
guns, projectiles, and stores to the diffe- 
rent ships. The matter is one of great 
importance, and I feel sure that hon. 
Members connected with the Naval Ser- 
vice will appreciate what I say. There 
is another point connected with the Ad- 
miralty to which I wish to draw atten- 
tion, and that is the question of —? 
stores from the War Department. 
cannot protest too strongly against this 
system of allowing the Navy to be sup- 
plied in these matters by the War Office ; 
and I think the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty would effect a great good by taking 
over stores from the manufacturers at 
first hand. It is not necessary to have 
these stores in the War Office magazines. 
Each vessel aflvat or in the Reserve has 
its own complement of guns, stores, and 
ammunition, and might as well be at once 
handed over to the Admiralty. So also 
the 308 guns that I have referred to 
might be at once provided for in the 
Navy Estimates, and handed over to the 
Naval Authorities. Nothing but con- 
fusion will take place unless this is done. 
I further reiterate my advice that the 
Admiralty have in their gunners, boat- 
swains, carpenters, and other ranks, 
men well fitted to act as storekeepers. 
Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport): The 
naval experts who have taken part in 
this debate have expressed the opinion 
that we do not spend sufficient money 
on the Navy, and that a great deal more 
money ought to be devoted to this pur- 
pose every year. But I, on the other 
hand, think that the outside public are 
convinced that quite enough money is 
spent on the Navy, if it were wisely 
spent; and, in arriving at that con- 
clusion, I have been very much in- 
fluenced by the tone and tenour of the 
remarks of those who are best acquainted 
with the real condition of the Navy— 
especially the remarks of such Gentle- 
men as the hon. Member for Cardiff 
(Sir Edward Reed). Now, Sir, in the 
Statement of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty which has been laid before the 
Committee, the expenditure for the year 
ending 3lst March, 1888, is estimated 
at about £12,500,000, and we are bidden 
to expect a reduction of £793,000 on 
the Estimates of the preseat year. It 
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must be quite evident that this is a case 
of reckoning our chickens before they 
are hatched. No doubt, the noble Lord 
the First Lord of the Admiralty expects 
to see his Estimates come out as they 
appear now on paper; but no Estimates 
ever come out at the end of the financial 
ear as they have been originally placed 
or ae the country. What usually hap- 
pens is that, towards the end of the 
financial year, it is found necessa: 
to introduce Supplementary Estimates. 
This year, as the Committee is aware, 
they amounted for the Navy to £277,000; 
and the Estimates, about which such a 
great flourish was made 12 months ago, 
turn out to have been based on the fiscal 
a of Mr. Micawber. I have very 
ittle doubt that the Estimates of the 
present year are destined to meet with 
a similar fate, and that we, none of 
us, shall know, until the end of March 
next, what the expenditure has been. 
In all probability, there will be a bundle 
of more or less important accounts tacked 
on to the Estimates before us this time 
next year. Last year, the late Secretary 
to the Admiralty explained to us that 
from 1874 to 1880, under a Conservative 
Administration, the expenditure upon 
the Navy averaged £11,133,000, and 
that from 1880 to 1886, under a Liberal 
Administration, the annual expenditure 
was £11,500,000. This amount has 
now been brought up to close upon 
£12,500,000 ; and I think the general 
tone of the Naval Members of the House 
is that £12,500,000 is not nearly suffi- 
cient to keep up an efficieat Navy. Iam 
myself satisfied, however, that the great 
body of the taxpayers think that it is 
a great deal too much to pay for such a 
Navy as we have, especially in times of 
depressed trade. When we consider 
that this amount is £4,500,000 more 
than the cost of both Army and Navy 
during the time of the Crimean War, 
I think that the conclusion at which the 
outside public have arrived is fully justi- 
fied. It is, of course, easy to understand 
that there should be a considerable in- 
crease in the cost of the Army and Navy 
since the time of the Crimean War; but 
is it not a fact that it is chiefly the 
wastefulness which has increased? If 
it is not so, how is it that we have heard 
from the hon. Member for Cardiff that 
£1,500,000 has been as much wasted as 
if it had been thrown into the sea? And 
how is it, again, that we have heard from 
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the First Lord of the Admiralty himself, of 
vessels the armour of which is below the 
water line? If this sort of mismanage- 
ment were stopped, and if the money were 
spent in a legitimate manner, and not 
upon fat contracts which do not benefit 
the nation—which benefit nobody but 
the favoured contractors—there could be 
no sort of question that the burdens 
which now press so severely upon tax- 
payers might be materially lightened, 
and we should have a far more efficient 
Fleet. We have been told, and, no 
doubt, with truth, that it is the prac- 
tice—not a mere accidental occurrence 
—to build vessels on the Clyde, and to 
send them to Devonport to be — to 
pieces again, before they have done any 
work, or seen any service at all. The 
last Report of the Comptroller and Audi- 
tor General abounds in statements which 
show that the money of the taxpayers is 
not devoted to its legitimate use. Will 
any naval expert in the House explain 
to the Committee, and to the country, 
how it is that while the prices of labour 
have decreased considerably in every 
private shipbuilding yard, they have 
increased—indeed, more than doubled— 
in Her Majesty’s Dockyards? The Ad- 
miralty itself pays far less for some of 
its materials than it did—as, for in- 
stance, iron plates which, in 1874, cost 
£19 per ton, in 1883 were £18 per ton. 
Lead and copper, in the same way, have 
decreased materially in price; but has 
there been any proportionate decrease 
in expenditure? Nothing of the kind. 
The expenditure continually advances, 
and the result is a continual disappoint- 
ment to those who are expecting real and 
practical reforms tu be set on foot at the 
Admiralty. I defy anyone to sit here as 
a mere outsider, knowing nothing what- 
ever about naval matters, and listening 
to the statements that are made by those 
who do know about them, and not feel 
satisfied that the money wrung from the 
public ‘by all sorts of objectionable 
taxes, such as the Income Tax, is neither 
rightly nor usefully spent. If they 
want to get some idea where the money 
goes, I would earnestly advise the Mem- 
bers who have not yet read them, and 
people out-of-doors, to get hold of the 
Reports of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General. I do not say that these docu- 
ments are as interesting as the last new 
novel; but they are full of information 
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country that their money is being 
wickedly and wantonly thrown away. 
The Comptroller and Auditor General 
tells us, for instance, that advances are 
continually being made to contractors to 
which they are not entitled ; and he says 
that the view entertained throughout the 
Dockyards is that because money has 
been voted by Parliament, therefore it 
must be spent, if possible, within the 
financial year. Well, with suchan opinion 
as that prevailing in the Dockyards, 
of course, there would be no difficulty in 
spending twice or three times the amount 
of money voted. Therefore, it is no 
wonder that naval experts should come 
down here and tell us that our armoured 
ships are generally armoured below the 
water line, and that most of our iron-clads 
are only fit to be the coffins of those who 
man them. The Committee appointed 
to inquire into the matter of contracts said 
that there is no business-like co-opera- 
tion between the heads of Departments, 
and that £15,000 has been paid to a 
contractor for work which he actually 
offered to do for £8,080. Then we are 
told that the contracts are not scanned 
closely. A witness, Mr. White, when 
asked why the contracts are not scanned 
closely, replies that it is, unfortunately, 
against the Admiralty traditions—that 
is to say, that it is against the Admi- 
ralty traditions that proper caution 
should be taken even in the purchase 
of materials and stores for the use of the 
Navy and the Service generally. All 
sorts of idiotic follies are committed 
daily in the management of the Navy. 
According to the Report on Contracts, 
sugar and Jamaica rum are sent out to 
vessels on the West India stations. Flour 
is actually sent from Deptford Dock- 
yard to Hong Kong, and rice to India; 
and the only thing requisite to complete 
the operation is that vessels on foreign 
stations should occasionally send back 
coals to Newcastle. This last sugges- 
tion would not involve a more absurd 
and wicked waste of the public stores 
or of the public money than to send 
rice from Deptford to India, and rum to 
Jamaica. Then, of course, when a Vote 
of Credit is granted, there is a sort of 
Saturnalia of extravagance. Ships are 
taken up, and never used afterwards; 
cables are purchased, and never ta!en 
out of the manufacturers’ yards; bills 
are sent in to the Admiralty for all 


which will show the taxpayers of the sorts of useless articles. The Report just 
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issued by the Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the Dockyards reveals endless 
scandals. It is shown therein that there 
is no proper examination of goods de- 
livered ; consequently, we may safely as- 
sume that inferior articles are shot into 
the Dockyards at Bond Street prices, 
because contractors, as a rule, do not 
spare people who do not examine the 
consignments of goods they receive from 
them, and do not look into their pro- 
ceedings. I will read a short passage 
from this Report. It says— 

“ We were impressed a the fact that large 
quantities of tools issued from the Tools Store 
proved to have been of inferior quality; and 
although their failure had been frequent, it 
was left toan Admiralty Officer to bring the 
matter to notice, merely as the result of a casual 
visit to the Dockyard.” 
Then there are innumerable pensions to 
all sorts of persons, and extravagant 
salaries, and a system of occasional re- 
organization, the result of which is to 
saddle the country with still more pen- 
sions, and to encourage a system under 
which all sorts of hangers-on, and rela- 
tions of hangers-on, and men who have 
been useful to those in Office, or who 
are likely to be useful to them at election 
time, receive payment out of the public 
funds. When complaint is made of this 
wild and wicked expenditure, the coun- 
try is told that there is no possibility of 
saving anything in the Navy. And, 
when we humble Representatives of the 
taxpayers desire to express our opinion 
upon these matters—and I submit that, 
although we are not experts, we have 
no difficulty in possessing as much in- 
formation upon the subjects I have dealt 
with as those who are experts—we are 
told that we are not competent to criti- 
cize such subjects, and that we ought to 
sit silent and vote, and so perform our 
duty to our constituents. Well, I believe 
that the public have had about enough 
of that system, and, whether under a 
Liberal or a Conservative Government, 
it will not last much longer. I am very 
sure that in these days, when the indus- 
trial classes are finding it more and more 
difficult to obtain employment, and when 
trade is depressed at home, and this 
country is being invaded from all 
quarters, while our trade is not al- 
lowed opportunities of extending itself 
into foreign countries in the same pro- 

rtion; you will find that there is an 
increasing impatience of the heavy load 
of taxation which Administration after 
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Administration places on the backs of 
the people. I believe that the Conserva- 
tive Party has now got the best oppor- 
tunity it has ever had, or in all pro- 
bability is ever likely to have, of putting 
an end to this monstrous evil. One of 
the Leaders of that Party has publicly 
identified himself with the cause of Re- 
trenchment, and has made sacrifices for 
it which have never been equalled, 
either in this age or in any other. I 
believe the public will look to this Party 
for the realization of the hopes of Re- 
trenchment, of practical reform, and of 
a mitigation of taxation which have 
been held out not only by that Leader 
of whom I spoke, but by many of us 
in our addresses to our constituents— 
hopes of reform and of mitigation of that 
taxation which now weighs upon all 
classes with a severity which cannot 
much longer be endured. 

Apmirat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest): I wish to ask the 
noble Lord the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty (Lord George Hamilton) one or 
two questions with reference to his 
Statement; and, firstofall, withregard to 
the value of the ships in reserve. The 
Ajax is said to be worth £552,000, and 
we are told by Lord Brassey in his 
manual that the difficulty with regard to 
her is that she will not steer; but if she 
is such a valuable vessel, it would be well 
worth while making her efficient. But 
no mention is made of repairing or doing 
anything to her to enable her to go to 
sea, and if she is not fit for sea, she 
ought not to stand on tais list at the 
value of £552,000. On page 240 it will 
be seen that she was laid down at the 
original cost of £548,000, and that there 
is an additional sum of £3,457 for com- 

letion to the 3istof March. The First 
rd also mentioned in his Report and 
in his speech the question of speed, 
which we all know is one of the greatest 
necessities at the present day; but he 
does not account for the building of the 
vessels mentioned in his Report which 
are only to go 13} knots. I refer to the 
Rattler and Wasp, Class 6 and 7 in num- 
ber. If this calculation is made on the 
old system of trial, which the noble 
Lord himself has properly denounced, it 
would mean something like 10 knots in 
actual sea work. The trials of these 
vessels are spoken of as having been 
very satisfactory; but at the same time 
we are told that the protected cruisers 
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and torpedo boats would give nearly 
double the speed, and consequently they 
could not escape from our own vessels 
by any possibility. Of course, it may be 
said that to obtain greater power the 
vessels must be larger. I should think 
that the cost of increased size would be 
well repaid by the increased speed that 
would be gained. I should like also to 
ask if it is the fact that upwards of 
£30,000 are to be expended in putting 
the Garnet inorder? The original cost 
of the vessel was £102,288 in 1878-9, 
and I see that the cost for completion to 
the 3lst of March, 1886, is nearly 
£19,000. I understand that upwards of 
£30,000 more is about to be expended 
for the purpose of putting her to rights. 
The Garnet belongs to a class of vessels 
of the Gem type—vessels whieh never 
steamed above eight knots in their best 
days, and which probably will never go 
at a greater speed than six or seven 
knots. She is therefore 10 years old, 
and obsolete, and yet it is proposed to 
spend upon her now nearly one-third of 
her original cost. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Kincardine (Sir George 
Balfour) appealed to me with reference 
to the guns of different calibre supplied 
to Her Majesty’s ships. I do not know 
why the hon. and gallant Member refers 
tome ; but of course I, in common with 
all practical men, support the view which 
he takes, that the fewer types of guns— 
and consequently the fewer different 
sizes of shot and shell, a vessel has on 
board—the better. I should think he 
would know that it is impossible for the 
Admiralty to take over the supply of 
guns to the Navy in a very short time, 
ecause they have to create a Depart- 
ment for the purpose before they can 
take the responsibility upon themselves, 
and they must have time to get their 
house in order for it. If it is done in 
too great a hurry it will be done badly. 
The First Lord has made a remark which 
strikes me as being very peculiar, and 
it is, that the £36,000, which the hon. 
Gentleman the senior Member for 
Devonport (Mr. Puleston) spoke of as 
£12,000, for armour-piercing projec- 
tiles, was brought into the Navy Esti- 
mates because the War Office would 
not supply the money. Surely it is an 
extraordinary thing that the First Lord 
of the Admiralty should say he wanted 
certain guns or ammunition for a 
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particular purpose, and that the War 
Office should be in a position to reply 
—‘ You shall not have them,” 3 

cause it practically comes to that—it is 
a question of cutting down a particular 
Vote to the smallest amount. I should 
like to know what the country cares 
whether this £36,000 comes out of the 
Admiralty or out of the War Office 
Estimate! Certainly, it ought to come 
out of the grant of whichever of the 
two Offices is responsible for supplying 
the ammunition. It is right that the 
First Lord should have included this 
money in the Naval Estimate, because 
it was the only way in which he could 
do that which he believed to be neces- 
sary; but it was perfectly wrong that 
such a necessity should have been laid 
upon him at all. The First Lord spoke 
of civil assistants at the Dockyard being 
conducive to economy and efficiency ; 
and I ask whether it would not be more 
economical and better for the discipline 
of the Dockyards that a Superintendent 
should be appointed for a fixed term of 
years? Superintendents are now ap- 
pointed for a year, 18 months, or two 
years, depending upon their promotion 
and other contingencies, and by the time 
they have got to learn what is the work 
of the Dockyard and become thoroughly 
acquainted with their duties, they are 
relieved by another officer, who has 
again to learn the duties of his position. 
Then let me mention the sending of 
ships from one yard to another in an 
uncompleted state to be completed. I 
am aware that it may be said that this 
refers particularly to vessels being sent 
from the yard in the district which I 
represent to be completed at another ; 
but my argument will be equally good 
in the case of a vessel sent from another 
yard to Pembroke, Portsmouth, or 
Devonport. It is utterly impossible that 
a ship can be finished in any other yard 
as cheaply as she can be where she was 
laid down. In the first place, the people 
in the yard to which she is sent have not 
the same interest in her; on the con- 
trary, their interest would be to run up 
the expenditure on her to the highest 
figure. They would take care when 
they got hold of a vessel like the Mil, 
for instance, at Portsmouth, that she 
shall cost as much as the Trafalgar, 
which was built there, and of necessity 
much work must be done. Any prac- 
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tical man will admit it is quite impos- 
sible that a vessel can be completed as 
cheaply by another set of people as by 
those by whom she was originally built. 
There have been several questions asked 
with regard. to obtaining designs from 
the Dockyards. I do not know that the 
noble Lord has informed us yet where 
the gentleman is who divulged the de- 
signs at Chatham, and whether there is 
any means of preventing him from now 
divulging all the secret knowledge he 
possesses to anyone who will buy it? 
As far as I understand, he is at liberty 
to do so at any moment he thinks fit. 
With reference to the remarks of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stock- 
er (Mr. Jennings), who has just spoken, 

think he made a great mistake in 
drawing an analogy between times of 
depression and the state of the Navy, 
and that, if we were to be guided by 
his suggestion, the very difficulty which 
he wishes to remove would be aug- 
mented. If the money to be spent on 
the Navy were dependent on whether 
the country is suffering from depression 
or otherwise, we should get what the 
First Lord has said he is most anxious 
to prevent—namely, fitful, and conse- 
quently larger, expenditure. What can 
the efficiency of the Navy have to do 
with the question as to whether there is 
a greater or less amount of depression 
in the country? The noble Lord has 
said that we must proceed on some 
settled plan, and not on the plan of fits 
and starts such as has been adopted be- 
fore. The question of the Navy has but 
one reference to the state of the country, 
and my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Bow (Captain Colomb) has 
given us to-night a comparative state- 
ment, which shows that the amount ex- 
pended in this country for the protection 
of its commercial tonnage is ridiculously 
small to that of every other country. I 
think the hon. Gentleman the senior 
Member for Devonport was quite right 
in his statement as to the necessity 
which exists for having professional 
men and experts upon Committees such 
as that which was appointed to consider 
the system of purchase and contract in 
the Navy; and I do not think it was 
worthy of the hon. Member who accused 
one of those who sat on that Committee 
of being biassed because a firm with 
which he was connected had tendered in 
respect of one of the vessels. The right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for Central 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) has re- 
ceived such a severe handling from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) that I 
do not think it necessary further to refer 
to his speech than to say that the vessels 
—the building of which he wished to 
stop last year—the Wile and the 7Zra-. 
falgar, and the designs of which he now 
considers should have been the subject 
of inquiry by a Royal Commission, are 
those which the hon. Member for Cardiff 
(Sir Edward Reed) and others qualified 
to judge have spoken of as the very 
best that we have yet laid down. 

Sirk WILLIAM CROSSMAN (Ports- 
mouth): With regard to the defence of 
our coaling stations, I have a few remarks 
to make. We have in the Royal Marines 
and Royal Marine Artillery some of the 
finest men in Her Majesty’s Service, and 
those men are not employed altogether 
so advantageously as they might be. I 
have always been of opinion that the 
defence of the coaling stations ought to 
be intrusted to these men. This ar- 
rangement would leave at the disposal 
of the Secretary of State for War a 
number of men of the Regular Army 
who are now distributed all over the 
world. The defence of such stations as 
Hong Kong, Singapore, and Bermuda 
ought to be in the hands of the Royal 
Marinesand Royal Marine Artillery; and 
in that way you would save the expense 
of transporting to those places the land 
forces who are now discharging the duty 
there. My hon. and gallant Friend op- 
posite has said very truly that the coal- 
ing stations deserve every attention at 
the hands of the Government. These 
places are of the utmost importance for 
the operations of the Navy; and unless 
they are fortified properly our Fleet 
will not, in time of war, be able to keep 
the seas, and therefore I think their 
garrisons ought to be under the orders 
of the Admiralty, and not under those 
of the War Office. There is another 
matter on which I should like to make 
a few remarks, and that is the question 
of submarine mining. I have long been 
of opinion—and I have had some ex- 
perience in this matter—that all the 
work in connection with submarine 
mining should be done by the Navy, 
and not by the Army. We require 
sailors for the guard-boats employed 
in the Service, but the mines themselves 
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are in the hands of the Engineers. It 
is said that the Admiralty requires all 
the men they can lay their hands upon 
for the sea-going Fleet. I do not demur 
to that at all; but there are the Royal 
Naval Volunteers, who might be so or- 
ganized that the Navy might take 
charge of this Department. ‘The guns 
which are required to defend the sub- 
marine mines might also be in the 
hands of the Royal Marine Artillery. 
There is another point to which I desire 
to refer. The Staff sergeants of the 
Royal Marine Artillery are paid less in 
pensions than the men of corresponding 
rank in the Army to the extent of 3d. 
a-day. The armourer sergeants also get 
less than the men in the Line. The 
alterations I suggest are of a trifling 
character, and as they are the cause of 
discontent among a fine body of men, I 
hope the noble Lord will take the matter 
into consideration. 

Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD (A 
Lorp of the Apmrratty) (Marylebone, 
E.): I rise to answer some of the ques- 
tions which, in the course of this dis- 
cussion, have been pointedly addressed 
tome. Imay woven in the first place, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), having begun his observations 
with the expression of a hope that no 
Party sentiment would be introduced 
into the discussion, immediately entered 
upon subjects of a Party character. I 
think, however, that in the conversation 
which he had with my noble Friend the 
First Lord of the Admiralty he had 
rather the worst of it. My noble Friend 
did not intend to say anything of a 
Party character; his only object was to 
make to the Committee a clear state- 
ment of facts. The right hon. Gentle- 
man first referred to the changes alluded 
to in that Statement. There are two 
_— changes connected with the 

epartment. The first of these is the 
establishment of a regular Intelligence 
Department, where the Naval Lords 
meet together, at specified times, to dis- 
cuss questions relating to the fighting 
capabilities of the Navy. That has 


never been the case before, and the 
reason why the change has been made 
is this—if you take 20 of the ablest sea- 
men in the Fleet, and separately ask 
their opinion on this subject, they would 
all give a different opinion; but if you 
bring them together you will get a finite 
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opinion from them. That is what has 
now been done. The other change re- 
lates to the building of ships. My noble 
Friend has explained that we wish to 
build our ships in a business-like way. 
The men who fight the ships will be 
able to give their opinion as to what 
is required in action, and this will 
be submitted to the constructors and 
experts whose business it is to pro- 
duce the machine which is required 
for fighting. A ship under the new 
system will not take six or seven 
years to build; and there will be no 
alteration unless with the consent of the 
whole Board, who will have to sign the 
Order. There will be none of those 
alterations after a ship is laid down, in 
respect to engines and armament which 
will cause her to draw more water, and, 
in short, turn out something entirel 

different from the original design. I 
cannot understand why my right hon. 
Friend opposite has so strongly attacked 
the Mile and the Trafalgar; and I ask 
him whether the man who has to fight a 
ship has not a just right to have an opi- 
nion about her? There may be different 
opinions as to some parts of these ships, 
but as to their good qualities I do not 
believe that any seamen differ as to their 
excellence as fighting ships. I believe 
them to be good ships and less likely than 
others to bedamaged in action, and there- 
fore, as I have said, I cannot conceive 
why my right hon. Friend has taken such 
a violent dislike to them. My noble 
Friend has explained that the Jmpérieuse 
and Warspite are not what they were 
intended to be as to draught; but they 
are valuable ships, and can steam faster 
than any other of their class in the 
world. Moreover, they are belted, and 
are therefore ships of a very formidable 
type. I deny the argument that has 
been brought forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cardiff (Sir Edward Reed) with 
regard to the capsizing of unarmoured 
ships if a hole is knocked through the un- 
armoured ends. There has been an ex- 
periment made in the case of the Hero, 
which with 700 tons of water in her fore 
compartment steamed 18 knots without 
the slightest awkwardness. My hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for Bow 
(Captain Colomb) made some interesting 
remarks, and with much of what he said 
I entirely agree. But I cannot quite see 
the object of his first proposal. He 
rather found fault with the Marinesbeing 
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made butchers and bakers on board 
ship. I have always endeavoured to have 
every man on board made useful. The 
number of non-combatants carried has 
always been a great danger in our Fleet. 
For instance, in ships of the Invincible 
class, we have as many as 65 per cent of 
non-combatants; while in the French 
Navy the number of non-combatants is 
only 5 per cent. I should like to see 
Marines more largely employed on board 
ship, because there is no better man than 
a Marine, and if you can make him a 
double-handed man, so to speak, you 
have the best possible man in him on 
board ship. Therefore, I do not quite 
agree with my hon. and gallant Friend 
on that point. Then we come to the 
defence of the coaling stations. I have 
always had a certain idea on that point; 
but I do not see that it is quite practical 
at present. I have always held that the 
Marine Corps should be doubled or 
trebled, and that it should be largely 
employed at all the outlying stations 
—at Malta, Gibraltar, Hong Kong, 
and Singapore, for instance. We should 
always have in that case fighting men 
there, accustomed to go in ships, ac- 
customed, in fact, to do anything, and 
by their employment the expense to 
the taxpayer would be materially les- 
sened. I do not know that this is 
exactly the opinion of my noble Friend 
(Lord George Hamilton) upon the point ; 
however, he does not object to my saying 
what I think on these matters. Refer- 
ence has been made to the Intelligence 
Department. Now, the duty of the 
Intelligence Department is to find out 
everything that is necessary for the use 
of the Fleet in time of war; to examine 
the plan of campaign. | Laughter.) Oh! 
a ditferent plan of campaign to the one of 
which we have heard so much lately; it 
is a more decided plan, but still a plan 
of campaign. The Committee of the 
Intelligence Department has to see to 
the plan of campaign, and to see that 
all the trade routes in the world are 
guarded. In other words, it has to 
acquire all the information that is neces- 
sary that our Fleet in time of war should 
be possessed of. My noble Friend has 
recognized the necessity of this, and we 
have, at this moment, an Intelligence 
Department working diligently, and 
acquiring an enormous mass of informa- 
tion that has not been obtained hitherto. 
I do not blame anybody for that; up to 
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this the Intelligence Department has 
not been developed on account of— 
well, I really do not know why the 
matter has not been taken up before 
this. We are asked what the pre- 
sent Board of Admiralty have done, 
Now, I think that our work is very 
clearly set out in the non-Party State- 
ment of the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
We acknowledge that things are very 
bad, and we hope to make them better, 
and we puint out what we have done in 
this direction. There was a great and 
wasteful expenditure in the ships in 
commission going into the Dockyards 
with large repairs. The present Board 
have stopped that; they say that ships 
are — with artificers, and they 
must do their own repairs. That is a 
very important matter. Then there is 
the immense question of Dockyard re- 
organization. My noble Friend has 
already referred to that, and my hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Admiralty 
(Mr. Forwood) will, no doubt, enlarge 
upon it in due course, he having had a 
great deal to do with the reform. Then 
there is the shipbuilding circular, which 
will save the country an enormous sum 
of money. Then there is the Intelligence 
Department; there is no use in having 
ships and men unless you have some- 
body to tell them what todo when war 
is declared. The hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for one of the Divisions of Hull 
(Mr. Wilson) made some remarks about 
what are called armed cruisers. I think 
the name is rather confusing ; the name 
should be armed auxiliaries, or, better 
still, runners. England will suffer most 
in the first three weeks after war is 
declared ; in other words, she will suffer 
in her food supply, and in a tax upon 
her enormous floating wealth. Our 
merchantmen will be attacked, and 
some of them destroyed, and then up 
will go the rate of insurance. Not only 
so, but merchants who have ships in 
port will not send them out; that is 
another difficulty which has to be thought 
out by the Intelligence Department. 
The principal use of these runners will 
be to go out as soon as war is declared, 
or directly you think war is inevitable, 
to one or other focus of our trade in 
different parts of the world. 

Mr. C. H. WILSON: How many 
days’ coal will they carry ? 

Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD: At 
what speed ? 
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Supply— 
Mr. OC. H. WILSON: At 18 knots, 


which is considered necessary. 

Lorv CHARLES BERESFORD: 
That is a curious question. It depends 
where the ship is sent to, and the hon. 
Member will fully realize that fact. Take 
the Etruria, for instance, she will go 
much more quickly than the enemy; 
and she may go to India or to China. 

Mr. C. H. WILSON: She cannot go 
to China—she only carries 10 days’ 
coals. 

Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD: It 
depends upon the speed she goes. I 
believe that at full speed the Htruria 
carries 10 days’ coals; but at a low rate 
of speed she is able to carry 25 days’ 
coals. I think that explains matters. 
What we have got to fear is that some 
intelligent and energetic foreigner will 
take a small ship, and, getting on a 
focus of our trade, say, 24 hours before 
we get there, will possibly sink 20 or 
more of our ships. These runners are 
to prevent any accident of this kind 
occurring to our great commercial in- 
terests and floating wealth, when war is 
first declared. Then they would have 
to attend the Fleet; they would be like 
cavalry to an army; they would let the 
Admiral know what he was to expect, 
and where the enemy was, and they 
would be used for a thousand other 
things that our ordinary men-of-war 
would not be useful for. They are 
merely armed to protect themselves 
against vessels that they would meet of 
their own class, who would prey on our 
commerce for the first three weeks after 
war was declared. I am quite sure this 
great commercial country will recognize 
that the employment of these fast vessels 
is a first step in the right direction. 
The hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Jennings) made a very a speech. 
According to him, everything is wrong. 
Where there is a great deal said of a 
thing it must be more or less true ; but, 
after all, is it a right thing to sit down 
and cry because things are wrong? 
We are all doing our best to put them 
right. The hon. Member said that the 
only effect of the re-organization scheme 
had been to give pensions, and thus to 
increase the call upon the taxpayers. 
Now, the statement of my noble Friend 
is, in my opinion, an honest one. 
What the present Board of Admiralty 
wish to do is to put the Navy in the 
best state they can, and the only fault 
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found in the noble Lord’s Statement is 
that there is an inclination to show that 
we do not want quite as much money 
as before. I hope the hon. Member for 
Stockport will not this time next year 
be in a position to take any or quite so 
sad, gloomy, and funereal glance at 
affairs. The hon.and gallant Admiral the 
Member for Pembroke (Admiral Mayne) 
spoke of the Ajax and Agamemnon. 
It has never been considered that they 
are handy ships; but the run of these 
ships has now been filledin, and they may 
be taken as fairly good vessels; we must 
take things as they are, and not as they 
ought to be, and do the best we can 
with what we have got, always being 
careful to profit by experience. Refer- 
ence has been made to the Rattler class 
of ships. A great many of my friends 
have said tome—“ Youhad better resign, 
because the Admiralty are going to build 
these ‘ snails’ as they are called.”” Now 
we have had much discussion in regard 
to this matter. The hon. and gallant 
Admiral is quite right when he says 
their speed is not great; but the con- 
clusion we came to, after thoroughly 
threshing out the subject, was that if 
these vessels were required to carry their 
present tonnage and armament, it was 
impossible to get more speed out of 
them; besides it must be remembered 
that these vessels are peculiarly fitted 
for the stations to which they are sent. 
Upon the China, West African, and 
Pacific Stations, steel-bottomed ships are 
of no use, you must have copper-bot- 
tomed ships there, and as far as the 
fighting capibilities of these ships goes 
—they are only 660 tons—there is no 
doubt they are better than any other 
gun-vessel or small ship that they are 
likely to meet. We came unanimously 
to the conclusion that it was impossible 
to have heavy vessels of this description 
that would go fast. It must also be re- 
membered that we are not building 
many of them. My right hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) wanted to 
know why I had not put my name to the 
Estimates. Well, it is a very natural 
inquiry for anybody to make, but I 
think the Committee will agree with me 
that itis a great mistake for anyone to 

ut his name to a public document that 

e has not looked at. What is this 
document? It is a document which 
relates to the spending of £13,000,000 
sterling of the taxpayers’ money. My 
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noble Friend quite agrees with me that 
I had not had time to look through the 
Estimates. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: What I 
asked was, how it was, under the new 
Regulation, the Estimates were submitted 
to the noble Lord at the last moment, 
when he had not time to look into them ? 

Lorv CHARLES BERESFORD: 
The Estimates were submitted to me at 
the last moment; but I do not blame 
anyone for that. The real question 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman is, 
whether I agree with the policy con- 
tained in the Estimates. I agree 
entirely with that Estimate; if I did 
not agree with it do you suppose I would 
remain at the Admiralty ten minutes 
longer ; but that is a different thing to 
putting my name tothe Estimates. What 
I represented to my noble Friend was 
that I would put my name to those 
Estimates I was responsible for. It has 
hitherto been the custom for all the 
Members of the Board of Admiralty to 
put their name to the Estimates; but I 
do not approve of that system. And I 
have no doubt my noble Friend will see 
his way to alter the system. Whena 
taxpayer and the House take up the 
Estimates, and they see the name of 
every Lord of the Admiralty at the 
bottom of it, they naturally conclude 
that the whole of the Lords of the 
Admiralty are responsible for the whole 
lot of the Estimates. Now, I object to 
be responsible for any Estimates for 
which I am not responsible; I have no 
objection to put my name to the Votes 
under my own charge; but I object to 
the system which requires me to put my 
name to the whole of the Estimates, 
when I have not had an opportunity of 
examining them. 

Sm JOHN COMMERELL (South- 
ampton): There is one point which has 
been omitted by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) in 
his able speech, and that is the state of 
the lieutenants’ list. We have now 
hundreds of lieutenants, the larger 
proportion of whom have little or no 
chance of promotion. But, bad as this 
is for the lieutenants, it will be worse for 
the Navy in time of war. Wehave now 
662 lieutenants on service in various 
ships, 38 in the Coastguard, and 81 
unemployed. Out of this 38 and 81, 
I have no hesitation in saying that 
half of them could hardly be expected 
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in time of war to go on active service, 
If war broke out to-morrow, and we 
had to commission all the various ships 
that we have ready, we should be hardly 
pressed for lieutenauts ; and I wish the 
First Lord of the Admiralty would 
intimate how, in the case of war, he 
intends to deal with the lieutenants’ list, 
Then there is another hardship under 
which the lieutenants of the Navy 
suffer, and which I desire to bring 
before the Committee. A boy may 
now be entered in the Navy by his 
parents or guardians at the age of 13, 
and has no possibility of leaving the Ser- 
vice until he is 40. That is an anomaly 
and inconsistency. We are every day 
compelling military men who are in the 
prime of life, and who have learnt their 
duty, to retire into private life; while in 
the Navy we keep men from 13 to 40 
without allowing them to retire. [ 
should like to mention a particular case 
to the Committee which will illustrate 
the hardship which this system inflicts 
on naval officers. A very eminent officer, 
who had risen by his ability, put his son 
into the Navy when 13 years of age. 
The young man now finds himself, after 
17 years’ service, fourth lieutenant in 
one of Her Majesty’s ships. At the 
same age I was a post captain. The 
young man, however, has no chance of 
promotion. In fact, his only chance is 
that of retiring after 10 years’ more ser- 
vice on £240 a-year. Well, finding 
himself almost a pauper, with a wife 
and children dependent on him, and an 
income of only £180 a-yaar, he had an 
offer of an appointment on shore of 
£400 a-year, with a prospect of increase 
to £600 a-year. He asked to be allowed 
to retire. That request the Admiralty 
refused. Then he asked to be permitted 
to resign his commission. That also was 
refused. Then the young man, unfor- 
tunately, did a most unwarrantable 
thing. He left his ship on foreign ser- 
vice, thus committing an act of insubor- 
dination in which I, as an old officer, 
cannot support him or lend any sanction 
to. Still, the case is a very hard one, 
and one that I trust will yet receive the 
favourable consideration of the Admi- 
ralty. But what I complain of spe- 
cially is that our lieutenants’ list is in 
such a state that men, having been re- 
fused retirement, are tempted to commit 
acts such as thie which I have described. 
I now desire to say something about the 
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Dockyards and the work done in them. 
My hon. and gallant Friends the Mem- 
bers for Devonport (Captain Price) and 
Pembroke (Admiral Mayne), being 
Dockyard Members, of course raised the 
old cry “‘ There is nothing like leather.” 
But although the work done in the 
Dockyards is most excellent, and I 
should be sorry to see the Dockyards 
decreased for one moment, still I main- 
tain that there is in these days an actual 
necessity for vessels to be built by 
contract in other yards; and as to 
vessels being built cheaper in Her 
Majesty’s Dockyards than they can be 
built by contract in the yards of private 
shipbuilders, I do not believe a word of 
it. What I particularly wish to urge 
upon the Admiralty is that private con- 
tractors should be employed in time of 
peace, so that they might have know- 
ledge and experience of our requirements 
in war time and in a time of emergency. 
If that is not done, then the contractors 
will not be able to do what will inevit- 
ably be required of them by-and-bye. 
There are one or two other points to 
which I should like to make a brief allu- 
sion. The Committee knows very well 
that one of the heaviest items which 
it has to meet is the cost for repairs. 
If the details of these charges are ex- 
amined, the cost, it will be found, is 
enormous. A vessel which has cost over 
£40,000 to build has a sum of £40,472 
spent upon her for repairs. That ex- 
penditure was caused by the removal of 
the vessel’s boilers, and the putting in of 
new ones. I do not think that in these 
matters the Admiralty are sufficiently 
careful. There is nothing so detrimen- 
tal to a boiler as repairing and patching 
it here and there. It would be very much 
better to build a new vessel rather than 
renew boilers on obsolete vessels. There 
is another matter in connection with 
a vessel’s boilers to which I think atten- 
tion should be called, and that is the ex- 
treme steam pressure resorted to when a 
vessel is about to make her trial on the 
measured mile, or for a longer testing 
period. Everyone knows that the pres- 
sure put upon the boilers on these trials 
starts the rivets, strains the plates, and 
weakens their power of resistance, and it 
has been shown that while these vessels 
are to be worked up to 10,000 horse- 
power, a premium is given to raise the 
power to 12,500. That is not a safe 
thing to do, and these risks should not 
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be undertaken for the sake of providing 
a premium for the contractor and a fic- 
titious speed. After these experiments, 
the vessel in question cannot be worth 
much, and the Committee may depend 
upon it that the system of over-testing 
both guns and boilers is the greatest 
mistake in the world. 

Mr. T. SUTHERLAND (Greenock) : 
I hardly think the noble Lord the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton) defended himself very suc- 
cessfully against the complaint made by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) with re- 
gard to a blot—a small one, no doubt, 
but still a real one—which seems to exist 
in his otherwise excellent Statement as 
to the condition of the Navy. I refer to 
the comparison which he instituted be- 
tween the shipbuilding policy of the 
poe Board of Admiralty and the ship- 

uilding policy of the Board of Admi- 
ralty which precededit. I must say that 
the comparison he drew was rather unfor- 
tunate, because anyone conversant with 
Admiralty affairs is aware of the fact 
that if that comparison had been carried 
some little distance further back it would 
have been found that the policy of the 
Conservative Government was of a still 
more unsatisfactory character. Unques- 
tionably, between 1874 and 1880 the 
policy of the Conservative Administra- 
tion was anything but a policy of ship- 
building. 1t was essentially a repairing 
policy. Had it not been for the measures 
taken at the moment when some alarm 
was felt owing to the danger of a war 
with Russia, and certain vessels under 
construction for Foreign Governments 
were purchased, the shipbuilding trans- 
actions of that Administration would 
have been very small indeed. But, on 
the other hand, I am not able to give to 
the Admiralty under Lord Northbrook 
the credit which has been claimed for it 
by my right hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) of having had a continuous and 
constant policy on the question of ship- 
building, because I must say that I be- 
lieve, with the hon. and gallant Member 
for Bow (Captain Colomb), that when the 
First Lord of the Admiralty or his deputy 
in this House comes down in the month 
of March and announces one policy, 
and then in the following November 
announces a total reversal of that 
policy, such an Administration is hardly 
deserving of that confidence which we 
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desire at all times to give to these who 
are responsible for the Admiralty. And, 
Sir, if proof were wanted—and it hardly 
seems to be wanted, for the fact appears 
to be almost universally admitted—that 
our Naval Force at that time was by no 
means what it ought to have been, and 
that our shipbuilding operations were 
not by any means what they ought to 
have been, it will be found in this fact, 
and in this fact alone—that when the 
Liberal Government came here in 1884 
and asked for a Vote of £4,000,000 or 
£5,000,000 sterling to supplement the 
Navy, we had scarcely a fast cruiser in 
our whole Fleet. Seeing that the great- 
ness, the wealth, and the power of this 
country depend upon the security of 
its Commercial Marine, it is hardly 
necessary to say what straits we were in 
at that period. But the great question 
which we have to consider at the present 
moment is not the precise character of 
the Statement laid before us by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, but it is whe- 
ther the Naval Force which we now 
possess, and which we shall possess 
when those ships at present in construc- 
tion are completed, is adequate and 
sufficient. Now, I must say that the 
Statement put before us by the Admi- 
ralty does not afford me much consola- 
tion upon that point, and I will say 
why. I think that the Admiralty, in 
their anxiety to afford us information, 
have been running too much into figures 
and getting away from ideas. They 
have laid too much stress upon the de- 
tails of the system which they propose for 
meeting the waste of the Navy by means 
of a system of depreciation. There is 
not, and there cannot be, a “ deprecia- 
tion fund;” but they have told us 
about the appropriation of a certain 
amount, which, if it were to be applied 
according to commercial principles, 
would represent a fund, year by year, 
drawn from profits accruing from Admi- 
ralty sources. I think, myself, it is 
much to be regretted that calculations 
of this kind should be laid before us, 
because I doubt very much the sound- 
ness and reality of such arrangements. 
In commercial affairs it is undoubtedly 
the case, in connection with Shipping 
Companies, that they put aside out 
of their profits a certain amount for 
the renewal of their Fleet. That is a 
sound a in connection with 
the Mercantile Marine; but it must 
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be remembered, in the first place, that 
they make these profits, which is not 
the case at the Admiralty. Practi. 
cally, then, the question which the Ad- 
miralty has to consider is not whether 
they can get the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to vote £1,500,000 or £1,800,000 
in one year for the purposes of the 
Navy, but they have to consider what 
is the condition of the Navy at the be- 
ginning of the year, and what is its con- 
dition at the end of the year. How far 
are our ships up to the level of the 
present time, and how far are they 
able to face the power, in the event 
of war, of foreign nations? Such a 
question as that is not a matter of 
a depreciation of 4 per cent or 5 per 
cent, but it is a radical question as to 
the sufficiency or insufficiency of the 
Naval Forces of the country. Therefore, 
I say it is a mistake to place before us 
any financial calculations of that kind, 
which, however interesting they may be 
to right hon. Gentlemen to examine in 
their own rooms, are by no means to be 
depended upon as a guide for the future 
policy of this country in dealing with 
questions affecting the Navy. Now, 
to refer to another point, I may say 
that I highly approve the earnestness 
which the present holders of Office at 
the Admiralty have shown in reforming 
the procedure existing in that Depart- 
ment. There can be no doubt that 
there has been great need for reform in 
several directions, and I am bound to 
say that the present Conservative Ad- 
ministration and the late Administration 
have been fortunate in having at the 
head of the Department not only an able 
First Lord, but two most able Financial 
Secretaries, who, from their commercial 
experience in connection with shipping, 
have been in a position to lend material 
assistance to the Government. In read- 
ing the Reports which have been laid 
before us by the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty of the reforming work, it is 
quite obvious that the reforms there 
indicated have not been begun a single 
day too soon. I hold it to be nothing less 
than a scandal that at this period of the 
19th century, and with the knowledge 
we have of what the construction of 
war ships should be, that this House 
should have such revelations made to 
it with regard to the errors which seem 
to have been committed with respect to 
the Navy, and more especially with 
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regard to those belted cruisers—their 
draught of water, their power of carrying 
coal, and their power to do that which 
is the first duty of a cruiser—namely, 
to cruise. One reads the astounding 
statement in the Report of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty that cruisers of 
5,000 tons and upwards were only con- 
structed to carry 440 tons of coal. With 
that quantity of coal on board, these 
vessels would only be able to have above 
water 11 inches of their armour-plating 
of five feet wide; and a still more re- 
markable statement is that with 900 
tons of coal on board, that being the 
bunker capacity, the whole armour- 
plating would be six inches below the 
water mark. When one reads these 
statements, we are bound to say that it 
is almost incredible that such occur- 
rences could have taken place under 
any Admiralty administration whatever. 
It is obvious that these vessels must be 
comparative, if not absolute, failures in 
the very essential duty which they were 
constructed to perform, which was to 
remain at sea a sufficient length of time, 
having in themselves adequate means 
of protection against an enemy, and 
being able to carry sufficient coal to 
enable them to cruise, for the purpose 
of protecting other vessels. With regard 
to another matter, I mean the contracts 
for mS and machinery, I do most sin- 
cerely hope that the measures which the 
Admiralty have adopted, and which they 
intend to carry into practice, will be 
successful in providing against such 
blunders as those to which I have 
referred and which one reads of in 
these Reports; but I must say that I 
think what is required at the Admiralty 
is not merely what the noble Lord men- 
tioned, and what is referred to in his 
Memorandum — namely, that papers 
should be signed by this officer or that, 
and that they should guarantee by 
their signature their approval of this 
measure and that matter. What is 
required at the Admiralty is that 
there should be more of the spirit and 
less of the letter, and that there shall 
be more efficient means devised by 
which all these Heads of Departments, 
Lords of the Admiralty, and Directors 
of Departments, shall be made to co- 
operate together, not on paper, but in 
reality. Now, in regard to the reforms 
to which I have referred, I must say I 
am very much interested—I might almost 
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say amazed—in reading the Report 
of that Committee over which my hon. 
Friend the Member for Ormskirk (Mr. 
Forwood) presided in reference to the 
purchase of stores for the Navy. I 
refer more particularly to the contract 
for machinery for the Renown and Sans- 
paretl, which occupied so much of the 
attention of the Committee. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford has said that Lord Northbrook 
had taken upon himself the whole 
responsibility in connection with that 
contract, and I was glad to hear that 
that was the case; because, while the 
Report of the Committee appeared to 
lay the blame upon this system and 
upon that individual, and notably upon 
the constructors and engineers connected 
with the Admiralty, I considered the 
whole blame rested immediately, if it 
rested anywhere, with the Lords of the 
Admiralty themselves. Therefore, I 
was glad to hear that Lord Northbrook 
was willing to take the whole responsi- 
bility in connection with that transaction 
upon himself. Now, in what light did 
that transaction strike me, as a man who 
has a good deal to do with matters of a 
somewhat similar kind? Well, I may 
say the first light in which it struck me 
was this—namely, that the firm of en- 
gineers who obtained that contract 
(Messrs. Humphreys and Tennant) knew 
exactly the length of the Admiralty’s 
foot, and knew exactly how to pitch an 
offer which would meet with approval 
at the hands of those who had influence 
to cause its acceptance to be made. 
Putting aside this peculiar feature of 
the case, I am not prepared to say 
that Lord Northbrook was wrong in ac- 
cepting that particular proposal, because 
it is perfectly clear that if one con- 
tractor offers to give machinery to effect 
a speed of something like half a knot 
more in an iron-clad vessel than was 
sought for or expected, or if one con- 
tractor could give half a knot more than 
another, I should say the First Lord of 
the Admiralty might make a great mis- 
take if he did not accept that offer—un- 
less he were justified in refusing it by 
those who understood affairs of that 
kind, who gave him advice and showed 
him that great injustice would, in all 
probability, be done to other tenderers 
who were tendering in a more liberal 
and bond fide manner. I must say that I 
think that in this particular case very 
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great injustice was done to the firm of 
which the hon. Member for Jarrow (Sir 
Charles Palmer) is the head, inasmuch 
as their tender was some £17,000 or 
£18,000 lower than that of Messrs. 
Humphreys and Tennant; and he was 
not, as he might have been, asked whe- 
ther he could not, by some alteration of 
the pitch of screw, or by other means, 
develop the same power as the other 
engineers professed to be able to do. 
But, Sir, with regard to these reforms, 
Iam not altogether able to adopt the 
idea which appears to be entertained by 
the Committee over which the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty presided, that the way to prevent 
mistakes of this kind occurring in future 
is to entrust the duty of dealing with 
matters of this kind to one Department 
of the Admiralty rather than to another. 
For my own part, I think that the 
Director of Contracts has quite sufficient 
to do to attend to everything relating to 
the Department under his charge, and I 
am by no means able to endorse the 
idea that the mere transference of the 
shipbuilding and engineering contracts 
to that Department will be any remedy 
whatever, or any advantage, in Admi- 
ralty business. What is required is this— 
that these different Departments, Naval 
and Civil—the contractors department 
and the military department within the 
Admiralty—should be controlled, I care 
not by whom, but shall be so controlled, 
and so made to work together, that errors 
like those we have heard of to-night can- 
not possibly occur. Imustsay, inreference 
to the observations of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Bow (Captain Colomb), 
that I shall probably shock him, and 
some other hon. and gallant Gentlemen, 
by stating that what I think the Admi- 
ralty is most deficient in is continuous 
civil administration. I do not, in saying 
that, wish for one moment to deny the 
necessity of having military and naval 
men at the head of all proper Depart- 
ments at the Admiralty. Give them 
higher rank if you like— {Admiral 
Frerp: We do not want that. }]—call 
them something better than Lords 
of the Admiralty if you like—give 
them higher pay, if you choose—but 
what you want in order to promote 
a healthy and efficient state of affairs 
at the Admiralty is continuous civil 
administration, which you have not at 
present. I said I was sure I should 
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shock the feelings of some of my hon. 
and gallant Friends, and no doubt I 
have done so; but, at any rate, such is 
my opinion. These Gentlemen who sit 
on the Government Bench are, no doubt, 
able business men, but they have many 
other duties to discharge besides the 
duties with which they are entrusted 
within their Office. They change Office, 
perhaps, on an average, once in six 
months. I am not sure whether it will be 
a full six months before we have achange 
of Government again. At any rate, 
these changes recur with remarkable fre- 
uency, and yet it is to the fleeting in- 
oe of these Gentlemen that we look 
for a sound financial state of affairs. 
and a sound financial state of affairs is 
what we look to as the basis of all 
efficiency in the Navy or anywhere else. 
I say that the Admiralty is in that respect 
singularly and unfortunately deficient. 
And, after all, what is the Admiralty ? It 
is a great fighting machine. It is im- 
possible to have a better Representative 
than the noble Lord the Member for 
East Marylebone (Lord Charles Beres- 
ford) connected with it as a fighting 
machine; but it is also a great manu- 
facturing and administrative machine. 
Do you mean me to tell me that if you 
had acquired a great administrative 
machine, such as, for example, the Lon- 
don and North-Western Railway, you 
would get the management you re- 
quired for its success without —— 
it to permanent civil financial control 
I am aware of the difficu/ties that there 
are in connection with this matter, and 
which probably there always will be in 
connection with it; but that is the con- 
viction which has pressed upon me, 
and I say that, until you insure a per- 
manent Civil administration of the Navy, 
in concert with practical and naval 
administrations, which is even more 
important, you will never have that 
adequate management which is neces- 
sary to prevent great mistakes, such as 
those we have had to deplore. There 
are only two other things that I will 
mention in connection with the State- 
ment of the noble Lord the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. The first is one which 
I am exceedingly glad to see—namely, 
an observation he made with regard to 
encouraging officers of the Naval Re- 
serve to join Her Majesty’s ships when 
cruising. I am glad to see that, in 
order to succeed in that, he has been 
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good enough to arrange that officers of 
the Naval Reserve, who merely rank as 
sub-lieutenants, should mess with lieu- 
tenants on board ship; and if he had 
only added to that that he would be 
prepared to pay these officers, to some 
extent, for what they may lose by joining 
Her Majesty’s Service for a year or 
so, I am quite certain—speaking not 
only for myself, but for many others 
—that the large Mail Steam Companies 
with which we are connected would 
only be too happy to co-operate with 
the Navy in strengthening and en- 
larging the body of men to be at the 
command of the Admiraltyin the eventof 
war. The next matter I should like to 
say a word upon is of a somewhat per- 
sonal character, and I mention it because 
I should, perhaps, be misunderstood 
if I were to pass it over. I refer to one 
part of the noble Lord’s Statement 
which he speaks of the Cunard steamer 
Oregon. That vessel is mentioned as the 
only ship that was armed as a cruiser 
during the late Russian scare. I beg to 
say that two steamers belonging to the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Company were armed, not in Liver- 
pool and not in London, but one was 
armed at Sydney, and one was armed at 
China—a very much more important 
feat than arming a vessel in Liverpool. 
I beg to say that these ships were prac- 
tising their officers and men and guns 
off Hong Kong and Sydney at the time 
the Oregon was taking on board its 


armament; and I also beg to say that ! 


the crews and officers of these ships— 
every one of them—volunteered for Her 
Majesty’s Service. In justice to the 
service that is under the flag of that 
Company, I think I was entitled to men- 
tion these circumstances in correction of, 
or in amplification of, the remarks in 
the noble Lord’s Statement. Sir, I have 
only to add that, while I endorse heartily 
the views which have been expressed so 
abundantly on this side of the House— 
views of sympathy and respect for 
the Statement made by the noble Lord 
—I do hope and trust that we shall not, 
in dealing with the Navy in future, rely 
upon any paper figures or paper depre- 
ciation, but that the Admiralty, whether 
it be Liberal or Conservative, or Liberal 
Unionist, will take stock of its affairs in 
quite a different fashion to what it has 
sometimes done in the past, and will 
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maintain the Navy as the Navy of this 
country ought to be maintained. 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I would ask the per- 
mission of the Hvuuse to interpose for 
one moment to express a hopo, which I 
think the Committee will not feel to be 
an unreasonable one, that the observa- 
tions which may yet have to be made 
on this Vote will be condensed as much 
as possible by hon. Gentlemen who may 
wish to speak. We are now arriving 
at the time when it is only reasonable 
that the Vote on Account for Civil Ser- 
vices should be taken in order to enable 
those hon. Members who wish to express 
opinions upon the subjectiof that Vote to 
make their remarks. The Vote on Ac- 
count must be taken to-night; there- 
fore, it would only be reasonable to 
allow some time for its discussion. 

Cartain PRICE (Devonport): I do 
not intend to occupy much of the time 
of the Committee, not more than five 
minutes; but, as I represent a Dock- 
yard constituency, I should like to be 
allowed to say just half-a-dozen words. 
The hon. Member for Greenock (Mr. T. 
Sutherland), who has just sat down, 
commenced his speech with some com- 
parisons between the naval policies of 
different Administrations. e did not 
carry that argument to excess, and I do 
not intend to find any fault with him 
about it; but he stated that the Naval 
policy of the Conservative Government 
of 1874 was a policy of repairing. I 
just wish to remind the Committee that 
the reason of their policy being one of 
repairing was, as was stated at that 
time, that there were only 14 iron-clads 
which were fit for the sea service of the 
country. That, I think, is a sufficient 
answer to the statement, or rather 
the reproach which the hon. Gentleman 
seemed to cast upon the Conservative 
Government of having followed a re- 
pairing olicy during those years. My 

on. and gallant Friend who sits in the 
Gangway below me made some remarks 
about us Dockyard Members wishing to 
have more ships built in the Royal Dock- 
yards. Well, I think the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman rather has us at a dis- 
advantage. If we speak from interested 
motives, I would remind him, at all 
events, of this, that those hon. Mem- 
bers who represent Dockyard consti- 
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tuencies may be counted, if not on the 
fingers on one hand, at all events on 
those of two hands. Those who take 
the opposite view, or what I may term 
the contract view, are very numerous 
indeed in this House. There are a 
large number of shipbuilders in this 
House, and a larger body of hon. Mem- 
bers who represent constituencies where 
these ‘‘fat contracts,” as they have 
been termed, are given out. And that 
is not all—when the Government ap- 
pointed the Committee to inquire into 
the question, so that the House of Com- 
mons might form an opinion as to which 
is really the most effectual and most 
economical way of building ships—whe- 
ther in private yards or in public yards 
—what was the sort of Committee ap- 
pointed? We had one appointed in 
1882, and on that Committee every 
Member, with one exception, was the 
Representative of a constituency in 
which private shipbuilders had yards, 
or was himself a shipbuilder. ‘here 
never was such a Committee appointed. 
If the Admiralty wanted to get at the 
rights of these cases, and were to ap- 
point a Committee composed of the 
Representatives of the Dockyard con- 
stituencies, the House would say that it 
was eminently unfair and absurd. But 
the late Government went to the other 
extreme, and appointed a Committee 
almost, if not entirely, composed of pri- 
vate Dockyard Representatives. The 
Secretary to the Admiralty himself is 
closely allied with the shipbuilding 
interest, and it is impossible that we 
can arrive at a fair comparison of the 
cost of ships built in the Royal Dock- 
yards and private yards under the cir- 
cumstances. I remind the Committee 
that we are at the present moment 
building ships costing millions of money 
at seaport towns which are utterly un- 
protected, and which in the event of a 
naval war might be destroyed by the 
enemy’s gunboats in 24 hours. I wish 
to renew the appeal which I made the 
other night in favour of granting com- 
missions to our seamen. I rose at a 
very unfortunate time on that occasion ; 
it was half-past 1, the House was then 
very thin, and I believe mynoble Friend 
the First Lord of the Admiralty was un- 
prepared with an answer on the sub- 
ject, because the only answer he made 
wasthat there was some difficulty with 
regard to half-pay. Now there is no 
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such difficulty at all, and I am sure that 
my noble Friend, if he looked into this 
matter, must have seen that he had 
made a mistake. If a warrant officer 
is given a commission, and he reverts to 
half-pay, what is that half-pay ? Why, 
there is no fixed figure at all; there is 
no reason whatever why the same chance 
which is given to the warrant officer 
should not be given sometimes to the 
chief boatswains and chief gunners. I 
hope the noble Lord will show a little 
more interest in this subject, and I hope 
hon. Members will back me up in what 
I say. First of all the chief gunners 
and boatswains ask that, when they 
retire from the Service, they shall be 
given retiring rank as lieutenants. That 
will not cost one penny to the taxpayer, 
and there is no difficulty with regard to 
it, either social, technical, or professional. 
They also ask that a certain number of 
commissions should be given on the 
active list to warrant officers. There is 
nothing new in that; they are already 
entitled to it by the Order in Council, 
passed in 1856, whereby it was laid 
down that these commissions should be 
given from time to time to deserving 
men. That Order, however, has been 
made a dead letter from the time it was 
issued to the present day, and no war- 
rant officer has since then received a 
commission. Before that time, when I 
entered the Service, which was in 1855, 
there were officers in high positions who 
had risen from before the mast; but 
there is nothing like that now in the 
Navy. In the Army there are many 
officers who have risen from the ranks, 
but in the Navy it is utterly impossible, 
owing to the policy of the Admiralty, 
that any seaman should rise from the 
ranks to be a commissioned officer. I 
apologize for having made these few 
remarks in addition to what I said the 
other night, and I trust that my noble 
Friend will be able to give me a more 
satisfactory answer than he did on that 
occasion. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF (Banffshire): I 
have only a few remarks to make with 
regard to the observations which have 
fallen from the hon. Member for Devon- 
port (Captain Price). As pointed out 
by the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, there are very considerable 
difficulties in the way of giving com- 
missions to warrant officers. I believe 
that the Admiralty have been very 
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anxious to do eagene | in this direc- 
tion; but, as was stated by the First 
Lord the other night, the chief difficulty 
in the way is with regard to the warrant 
officers’ education. I do not suppose 
my hon. and gallant Friend (Captain 
Price) would say that a warrant officer 
should receive the rank of lieutenant 
unless, to a certain extent, he was quali- 
fied in this respect and able to navigate 
aship. If the warrant officers were able 
to pass an examination, then, I believe, 
the main difficulty in the way of this 
would be removed. I may mention 
that, from what I saw at the Admiralty, 
I believe a step has been taken in the 
right direction. When I went down to 
the school at Greenwich, I found that 
they did not teach navigation ; I pointed 
that out, andI believe steps were taken, 
and it was arranged that navigation 
should, in the future, be taught to the 
boys attending the school. My opinion 
is that if these men passed an examina- 
tion, the Admiralty would be glad to 
apply to them the same system which 
obtains in the Army. The noble Lord, 
in his remarks to-night, referred to 
something which fell from my right hon. 
Friend the Member for South Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Childers) with regard to Ad- 
miralty admininistration. I do not think 
it is quite fair to my right hon. Friend to 
say that he wanted to place the Board of 
Admiralty on the same footing as the 
Treasury, and I donot think that this was 
the intention of my right hon. Friend. 
Although I do not approve of all that 
was done, I feel bound to say that the 
general organization of the Board of 
Admiralty was very much improved by 
my right hon. Friend. I think the old 
system of sitting for five or six hours 
over any small question that came before 
them was a very absurd one; but my 
experience was that the work was very 
competently done. We had Minutes, 
and knew everything that was going on 
in the Department. I do not think it 
was the intention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to usurp the position of First 
Lord and take out of his hands the work 
which properly belonged to him. I am 
sorry tu return to the statement which I 
made the other day—that the First Lord 
has introduced some things of a Party 
character into his Statement. My noble 
Friend the Member for East Marylebone 
(Lord Charles Beresford) said the noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Admiralty 
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had rather reversed the argument of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Cen- 
tral Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) ; but 
I think that a reference to the figures 
will show that that is not the case. We 
have been told that the Navy was let 
down very much between 1881 and 1885, 
and the hon. Member who made this 
statement describes the policy of Lord 
Northbrook as one of dawdle. If that 
is so, then the policy which preceded it 
was one of stagnation. The hon. Gen- 
tleman gives us credit for spending 
£1,800,000 on shipbuilding; but if I 
take the figures for the last three years 
of the Beaconsfield Government which 
preceded Lord Northbrook’s, I find only 
£1,500,000, £1,388,000, and £1,426,000 
expended under the Shipbuilding Vote. 
If the whole Vote 6 and 10 and gun 
mountings are taken, it will be found 
that the average expenditure of Lord 
Northbrook’s Board from 1881 to 1884 
was £448,000 in excess of that of the 
previous Government. Therefore, I 
think that when the First Lord began 
his period of comparison with 1881, it 
is difficult to ‘believe that the noble 
Lord is not giving a Party complexion 
to this matter. Reference has been 
made to the calculation as to deprecia- 
tion which has been arrived at by the 
First Lord, and also by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Admiralty. 
They do not quite coincide; I do not, 
however, want to lay great stress upon 
that point. But I myself made a calecu- 
lation on a somewhat different basis from 
that of the noble Lord and the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty. I take the cal- 
culation on the number of vessels con- 
demned between this time and last year ; 
what the cost was originally ; and what 
was the cost of repairs. I remember 
that the noble Lord the Member for 
East Marylebone requested us to get 
rid of and blow up a great number of 
ships. I find that the cost to the coun- 
try through depreciation during the year 
of the vessels actually condemned was 
£1,863,000. But if we take the vessels 
which my noble Friend wanted to get 
rid of, the depreciation would amount to 
£2,100,000. 

Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD: 
What I wanted was to get rid of the 
vessels which came home from abroad— 
that is to say, that they should not be 
repaired when they came home. There 
are at this moment 32 ships at ports on 
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foreign stations which are unfit for 
repair. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF: I give the noble 
Lord credit for that; but I am going 
to speak of eight composite vessels 
included in the Tist of the noble Lord. 
It is certainly very unsatisfactory that 
vessels which were only built in 1880 
and 1881, and which have been only 
three years at sea, should now be 
condemned; and if these Navy Esti- 
mates are referred to a Committee of 
this House, I trust there will be a search- 
ing investigation into the character of 
these vessels, and how it comes that 
vessels only eight years old, and only 
three years at sea, are now condemned. 
There is one point which I do not think 
has been referred to, but which the noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Admiralty 
refers to in his Statement. It is with 
regard to our vessels on foreign stations. 
I gather from his Memorandum that we 
are going to adopt a new policy—that 
we are not going to have such a large 
squadron on foreign stations. I suppose 
this decision was arrived at after con- 
sultation with the Colonial and Foreign 
Offices, because there was a Committee 
representing the Foreign and Colonial 
Offices, and they came to the conclusion 
that we wanted 83 vessels and 15 gun- 
boats on foreign stations, and last year 
we had 99. I have no doubt many of 
these vessels were of very little use 
indeed ; anyone who has spent any time 
on a foreign station, as t have done, 
knows that to foreign stations we send 
the most disgraceful old tubs that ever 
carried a flag; and even third-rate 
Powers, such as South American Re- 
publics, have more powerful men-of- 
war than we possess in those waters. 
I am glad to think this system is to 
be stopped; it is better to have fewer 
ships, and have them efficient, than 
to have many inefficient ones. The 
policy which puts an end to the present 
system I shall be very glad to support. 
Some remarks were made by the hon. 
Member for West Hull (Mr. C. H. 
Wilson) in regard to the employment of 
auxiliary vessels; I quite approve of 
the general policy of the Admiralty in 
taking up these Cunard and other ves- 
sels. My noble Friend the Member for 
East Marylebone (Lord Charles Beres- 
ford) explained very properly the use of 
these vessels, and, therefore, I shall not 
detain the Committee longer on this 
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moe I do not profess to have sufficient 
nowledge to express any opinion as to 
whether the Admiralty have made a good 
or a bad bargain on the terms in which 
these vessels are engaged ; that is a point 
upon which the hon. Member for West 
ull and the hon. Member for Greenock 
(Mr. T. Sutherland) are better able to give 
an opinion than I am ; but the policy of 
securing the fastest vessels we can get, 
and having such vessels ready at a 
moment’s notice, is, I believe, an eco- 
nomical one, and a sound one so far as 
the country is concerned. Now, my 
noble Friend the Member for East 
Marylebone referred to the Intelligence 
Department. I think that the present 
Board of Admiralty are quite right in 
increasing that Department, and I give 
my noble Friend every credit for having 
developed the Department. But in that 
celebrated Memorandum which found its 
way into The Pall Mall GasetteI think 
the noble Lord went a little too far 
when he said that we really had no pro. 
vision for war at the Admiralty, or words 
to that effect. That is rather strong 
language to use, and I am sure he will 
not endeavour to maintain it when he 
considers that it really amounts to a 
reflection upon the noble Lord sitting 
beside him (Lord George Hamilton), 
who has, previously to the present, 
a—— the position of First Lord of 
the Admiralty. There are at the Admi- 
ralty certain private and confidential 
documents which, if one could refer to 
them, would clearly show that provision 
is made for time of war. I cannot give 
the noble Lord the Member for East 
Marylebone credit altogether for having 
created the Intelligence Department, be- 
cause to do that would be to cast a grave 
reflection not only upon the First Lords, 
but upon the Naval Lords. When I 
was at the Admiralty my Colleague 
(Lord John Hay) took a great deal of 
trouble to work up the Intelligence De- 
partment; and, therefore, that Depart- 
ment is not altogether a new institution. 
Now, my noble Friend the Member for 
Marylebone said there was no dock in 
the Pacific. I see that £55,000 is taken 
for such a dock at Esquimalt in this 
year’s Estimate, and I believe the dock 
is complete. The other night I ven- 
tured to trouble the House—I am 
afraid at great length—with the ques- 
tion of education of naval officers. 
am not going to refer to that now, ex- 
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cept to say that when the First Lord of 
the Admiralty replied the other night he 
had to deal with a multiplicity of sub- 
jects, and was unable to give as much 
time as he would have liked to this sub- 
ject. It is a subject which does occupy 
a good deal of thought in the Navy. 
There are a variety of opinions enter- 
tained upon it; some take the view I 
do, and I know many who do not. It is 
a matter in which the Navy are very 
much interested; and I had hoped 
that if the First Lord of the Admiralty 
did not give his view upon it, his Col- 
league and my Successor, the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Ecclesall Division of Shef- 
field (Mr. Ashmead - Bartlett), might 
possibly have given his view upon this 
question. I hope that on some future 
occasion the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett)—naval educa- 
tion coming, as I believe, in his De- 
partment—will be able to enlighten the 
House uponthe subject. Ido not think 
there is any other matter on which I 
need detain the Committee, and I can 
only say that I am sorry that the duty 
of making these few criticisms should 
have fallen upon me, as the only Repre- 
sentative of the late Board of Admiralty. 
The criticisms I have addressed to the 
Committee have been made in no un- 
friendly spirit, and I shall be very happy 
to give the Admiralty my cordial support 
in carrying out this programme. 

Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) : 
In the last paragraph of his Memoran- 
dum, the noble Lord the First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 
describes the steps he proposes to take 
for the utilization of the auxiliary re- 
sources of the country. With the policy 
which is involved in the noble Lord’s pro- 
posal I heartily concur. Upon the ques- 
tion of our defences, perhaps the Com- 
mittee will allow me to refer to the 
defence of our coaling stations. Now, in 
the Memorandum which the Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) cir- 
culated in relation to the Army Esti- 
mates, the right hon. Gentleman re- 
marks that more than one Colony has 
fulfilled its engagements with regard to 
defences, and that we are bound in 
honour to find the necessary funds to 
enable us to fulfil our part of the en- 
gagement. Now what I want to point 
out is, that it is hopeless to expect our 
Colonies to enter into engagements with 
this country, as proposed in the last 
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petogengs of the noble Lord’s (Lord 
eorge Hamilton) Memorandum, if we 
are not prepared to fulfil our solemn 
obligations. The present is a most 
opportune time to make a few re- 
marks upon this question, because, in 
the noble Lord’s Memorandum, there 
is no reference made to our coaling 
stations under the heading of ‘‘ Utiliza- 
tion of Auxiliary Resources.” The most 
important auxiliary resources which the 
Navy ought to be able to look to in case 
of war are the resources which our coal- 
ing stations afford. Our coaling sta- 
tions make good harbours of refuge, but 
unless they are put in an adequate con- 
dition of defence they will be a source 
of danger to us instead of support. 
Under the heading ‘‘ Coaling Stations,” 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War, in his Memorandum, 
says— 

“It is well known to everyone who has 
looked into the subject that more than one 
station of primary importance still remains un- 
defended.’ 

This, surely, is a most unhappy con- 
dition of affairs. We have involved 
our Colonies in serious expenditure 
on the strength of our word, and 
we are in honour bound to fulfil our 
part of the contract. I ask what en- 
couragement is there for Australia or 
any other Colony to fit out a squadron, 
when they know that, owing to changes 
of Government and other causes, the 
word of Parliament is not worth any- 
thing? I should like to get from the 
Government a definite pledge that our 
obligations towards the Colonies shall 
be fulfilled. I think I can see a way in 
which this can be easily done—at least, 
so far as Singapore is concerned. In 
page 22 of the noble Lord’s Memoran- 
dum, it is admitted that our commerce 
is not protected as adequately as that of 
other nations, but that by utilizing our 
merchant vessels we can, in case of war, 
quickly recruit our strength. Now I 
have a Question on the Paper to-night 
as to whether the Government can see 
their way to give an adequate and 
localized naval force for the defence of 
Singapore, as they have no guns to send 
there? WhatI want to know is, whe- 
ther the Government will, in order to 
fulfil its definite pledge to the Colony 
of Singapore, obtain at once from one 
of our Ship-building Companies an armed 
vessel for the defence of Singapore? I¢ 
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is unnecessary for me to dilate upon the 
necessity of defending Singapore, espe- 
cially when we consider the importance 
of Singapore as a place of defence for 
our enormous trade. The total value of 
trade at that port during the year ex- 
ceeds £200,000, 000 sterling ; ont during 
the American Civil War, within three 
days of its being known that the Alabama 
had rounded the Cape, 17,000 tons of 
shipping, all American, were seeking 
refuge in this harbour of refuge. Ido, 
therefore, most earnestly ask the Com- 
mittee to give these matters their most 
urgent consideration. 

Mr. MASON (Lanark, Mid): I shall 
not detain the Committee more than a 
few minutes; but Ihave an appeal, as 
a Representative of the taxpayers of 
the country, to make to the noble Lord 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. I feel 
it necessary to make a few remarks upon 
the important Statement submitted to us 
by the Admiralty on the present occa- 
sion. I congratulate the Government 
upon having supplied the House with 
such a valuable Statement to take the 
place of the Statement previously made 
in the House upon the Navy Estimates. 
Jt is a very important matter that we 
should have such a Statement put before 
us, enabling us to thoroughly understand 
the Estimates before we come to vote 
the money. This Statement contains a 
capital account, showing what we really 

ssess in the way of value of ships. It 
is very right and proper that this Capital 
account should be opened; but it is also 
very important for us to know upon what 
apm. this Capital account is opened. 

am rather disposed to think that this 
Statement is open to criticism, so far 
as figures are concerned, and I shall 
point out one or two things upon which 
we ought to receive additional informa- 
tion. To begin with—the First Lord of 
the Admiralty takes credit for reducing 
the Estimates by £793,300, compared 
with the expenditure of the preceding 
year, and he says— 

‘*A reduction of expenditure generally im- 
plics a decrease of the effective strength of the 
service with which it is connected. We are 
fortunate enough to be able to reverse this rule 
in the present instance.” 

And he adds— 

**Theso satisfactory results have been attained 
partly by policy, partly by improved methods of 
me emg 8 but —_—_ review of the ex- 

mditure 0: 6 Six years 1s necessary in 
colar that the signthcenes at our present posi- 
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tion, and the causes at work in establishing 
it, may be understood by Parliament and the 
country.” 

What is that policy, and what are these 
improved methods of administration ? 
There is not avery full statement made 
as to what these are; but, on page 5, 
the statement is volunteered that— 

**In 1885, under popular pressure, the Go- 
vernment of that day admitted the insufficiency 
of its previous arrangements, and, with the 
assent of all Parties in the State, Lord North- 
brook, the then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
proposed to expend, in addition to the ordinary 
shipbuilding programme, the {sum of £3,100,000 
in the building of ships by contract in private 
yards. An additional sum of £1,600,000 for 
guns was also proposed to be added to the Ord. 
nance Votes of the Navy, which are included in 
the annual Estimates of expenditure of the 
War Office. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
estimated that this outlay would be spread over 
five years, ending March 31,1890, and form a 
portion of the expenditure of the country for 
that period. The work has been executed with 
sueh rapidity, that nearly the whole of this 
expenditure has fallen upon three, instead of 
five, years.” 

That seems to explain pretty much the 
cause of the decrease of the Estimates 
this year. It has been provided for by 
a former Government, and yet the pre- 
sent Government take credit for the re- 
duction of £793,000. It must be re- 
membered, however, that by mixing up 
Army and Navy Estimates we have 
the one nearly balancing the other, 
or, in other words, we have pretty much 
the same sums to be voted this year 
that we voted for the Army and Navy 
last year. Ido not think «his is a satis- 
factory state of things to the taxpayer. 
It is monstrous that we should be called 
upon to vote these enormous Estimates 
for the Army and Navy. So much for 
the Admiralty taking credit for a condi- 
tion of things which they tell us they 
have improved. I do not think they 
have effected the improvement they de- 
sire to show. We are told what they 
are going to do in the way of laying 
down new ships, and I should like to 
know whether the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty intends to build these new ships 
by contract or in the Royal Dockyards? 
I believe that work can be done by con- 
tract cheaper and better than it is done 
in the Royal Dockyards. [ Cries of ‘* No, 
no!’’} Isay yes. Iam perfectly satis- 
fied that if the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty were to state the result of his 
experience candidly to-night, he would 
say that the value which the country has 
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got from contract work has been infi- 
nitely better than their work in the 
Royal Dockyards. I am sure it would 
be satisfactory to the country to know 
that we are going to build some of 
these 13 ships by contract rather 
than in the Royal -Dockyards. It 
seems to me that this Statement is 
not at all satisfactory with regard to 
what it tells us in regard to the value of 
the Fleet we have. An Estimate is 
given us here of the value of the Fleet, 
and of the estimated annual expendi- 
ture necessary for replacement. I con- 
fess I have looked into this Estimate ; 
but I am totally at a loss to understand 
how the depreciation has been caleu- 
lated. I should be obliged if the noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
or some other Member of the Govern- 
ment, will explain the figures which are 
given on page 14. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty makes out an Estimate 
for the depreciation and replacement of 
the Navy. For the first class of ships, 
or for armour-protected and partially- 
protected iron or steel vessels, he takes 
22 years from date of completion, and 
4 per cent. It seems to me that 22 
years at 4 percent give only 88 per cent. 
Then second, or of corvettes, sloops, 
torpedo-cruisers, gun vessels, gunboats, 
troopships, and other vessels, he takes 
15 years, at 6 per cent, which is 90 per 
cent. Then, for torpedo-boats, steam 
launches, &c., he estimates 11 years at 
9 per cent—namely, 99 per cent. For 
the fourth class—small vessels, tugs, 
and yard-craft—he estimates 18 years 
and 5 per cent, which gives 90 per cent ; 
and, for the fifth class of vessels, he 
takes 22 years at 4 per cent—namely, 
88 per cent in the whole. I shall be 
glad if the noble Lord the First Lord of 
the Admiralty will explain these figures 
a little more closely, and show how ves- 
sels will be replaced at such a deprecia- 
tion as that now given. Then, with re- 
gard to Dockyard administration, which 
I cannot help thinking is in a most 
unsatisfactory condition, I take the State- 
ment simply as it stands. He says— 
“Tn the meantime, 1 have given directions 
that no vacancies in the Admiralty and Dock- 
yard clerical staffs are to be filled, as there is 
reason to believe both are redundant.” 
Why, everyone has been saying that 
such has been the case for years, and 
now here we have got a confession of it. 
I trust a practical effect will be given by 
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the reduction of the redundant members 
of these staffs, and that the taxpayers 
of the country will not be called upon to 
pay for a staff that is not necessary. 
The taxpayers of the country are at pre- 
sent very heavily taxed. The income of 
the country is not what it was, and there 
are a great many hard-working men in 
this country who find it difficult enough 
to maintain themselves and families. 
Now, Sir, there is just one other point I 
wish to direct attention to, and that is 
the transference of the supply of naval 
armaments from the Army to the Navy 
itself. I do not think that that is a 
matter which should be so difficult as is 
indicated in this Memorandum. The 
noble Lord says—‘‘ To place one Govern- 
ment Department towards another in 
the relation of purchaser and manufac- 
turer is no easy matter.” Ican see no 
difficulty in the matter at all. It isa 
matter of ordinary common-sense busi- 
ness, and I cannot understand why it 
should not be arranged without the 
slightest difficulty, At present we have 
these monstrous Estimates of £31,000,000 
sterling for the Army and Navy mixed 
up in a way that no intelligent man can 
ascertain how the money is spent. Now, 
I quite endorse the view of right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Government Bench in 
regard to the utilization of the auxiliary 
resources of the country. I think that 
is one of the best things this Govern- 
ment has brought before us. The swift 
steamers which are being built for the 
Merchant Service of the country will 
prove a valuable auxiliary, and I do not 
sympathize with the criticisms passed 
from this side of the House against the 
proposal of the Government in this re- 
spect. After the experience of the 
Alabama in connection with the American 
War, the utilization of the auxiliary re- 
sources of the country is a wise step 
in the right direction; and I believe it 
will prove a most economical step. Only 
one other remark in conclusion. I con- 
gratulate the Government upon their 
proposal to appoint a Committee for the 
examination of the Army and Navy Es- 
timates. I ventured to raise this ques- 
tion of sending the Army and Navy Es- 
timates to a Committee for investigation 
three days after I entered Parliament, 
rather more than a year ago. I did not 
expect that the question would have borne 
fruit so soon ; but I am glad to think that 
the Government have taken up the idea, 
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and that we are to have such a Committee 
as I suggested. I believe we shall have 
some light thrown upon the expendi- 
ture by the Committee upon the Army 
and Navy, and that we shall be able to 
examine the Estimates with some idea 
of how the enormous sums of money are 
really spent, and that we shall be able, 
by-and-bye, to cut down the Estimates, 
and really to get value for our money, 
which I do not believe we at present get. 
I trust the noble Lord the First Lord of 
the Admiralty will be able to see his 
way to give us the explanations I have 
asked at his hands. 

Tae FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): The Committee will re- 
member that on the last occasion we dis- 
cussed these Estimates an understnding 
was arrived at that, on this Vote, a 
general discussion should be taken. 
There is a Vote on Account to be taken 
to-night, and as we have spent now some 
six hours in this discussion I think the 
Committee will allow the Vote to be 
taken. I understand there are a cer- 
tain number of Gentlemen who wish to 
raise a discussion on the Vote on Ac- 
count; and, therefore, it is quite clear 
that the longer the discussion on this 
Vote occupies, the longer the considera- 
tion of the Vote on Account will be de- 
layed. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
*.- ae): The noble Lord the First 
Lord of the Admiralty will remember that 
on the last occasion he acceded to my 
request that I should have some oppor- 
tunity of bringing certain matters re- 
lating to the Navy before the Committee. 
We have been promised an evening to 
discuss general matters upon this Vote. 
Up to this the remarks have been en- 
tirely general, and it seems extremely 
hard that several of us—who have got 
matters of importance to bring before 
the Committee—should now be asked to 
give up the right which we have been 
accorded by the Government. If I and 
others waive the right to bring matters 
relating to the Navy forward this even- 
ing, will the noble Lord undertake that 
we shall have an opportunity of doing 
so on some future mt near occasion ? 

ApmrraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) : I would make the same appeal 
to the noble Lord (Lord George Hawil- 
ton). I have a good deal to say on 
various matters; but, after what has 
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fallen from the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury and the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
I am too loyal a supporter of the Go- 
vernment to obtrude my views on them 
to-night. But I claim the right to speak 
on the matters I feel a great interest in 
on some future occasion. It is a mon- 
strous thing that we should be muzzled 
—that these important naval matters, 
which only come under consideration 
once a year, should be before us with- 
out naval men having an opportunity of 
stating here, on the floor of this House, 
what our views are. Whilst listening 
to observations on one side and the other, 
I have been seriously provoked by some 
things that have been said, and I wish 
to have an opportunity to reply. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I should like to know 
why it is absolutely necessary for us to 
give a Vote on Account to-night? Right 
hon. Gentlemen say it is absolutely 
necessary. [*‘ Hear, hear!” } Yes; but 
why is it absolutely necessary? I can 
understand that it may be absolutely 
necessary to obtain the Vote by the 31st 
March; but this is the 21st. No doubt 
it is necessary that the first Votes in the 
Army and Navy Estimates—the Votes 
for men and ‘mouey—should be given 
before the 31st March, so that they may 
be included in the Appropriation Bill 
that will be brought in and passed by the 
end of the financial year; but I ask for 
information as to whether it is really 
necessary, and, if so, why, that the Vote 
on Account for 1887-8 should be included 
in that Bill? Why it cannot be included 
in another Bill, brought in at some later 
period of tho Session, I cannot under- 
stand; and I therefore hope someone in 
authority will rise and endeavour to 
remove our doubts upon this matter. 

Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le- 
Street): I desire to add any pressure it 
may be in my power to exercise on thie 
Government to that of right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen who have spoken on this 
side of the House. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Devon a short time ago, 
stated that the whole of this discussion 
had taken place between naval Gentle- 
men and Gentlemen interested in ship- 
building. As I represent a constituency 
which does not participate in any ship- 
building interest, and as I am not a 
naval man, I think I have a right to say 
a word or two on the subject of these 
Estimates, and have a right to ask that 
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an opportunity shall be afforded me to 


do so. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): The noble Lord tells us that the 
Committee is anxious to proceed with the 
Civil Service Estimates. Ss No, no! " 
Well, that is what Iam told. It is sai 
that that is the reason why we are to 
vote this money for the Navy without 
adequate discussion. There are a great 
many Members of the Committee who 
are anxious to discuss the Navy Esti- 
mates. I, myself, ventured a few even- 
ings ago, when the Speaker was in the 
Chair, to make some observations as to 
the Navy Estimates; but I am afraid I 
was not able to impress the noble Lord 
(Lord George Hamilton) with that sense 
of the importance of the matter which 
weighed on my mind. At any rate, he 
did not take notice of my observations. 
Well, I am anxious to know whether the 
Committee attach any importance to 
them? I endorse what has fallen from 


the right hon. Gentleman the late} [ 


Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler), as to the complete 
and radical difference that there is 
between this Vote on Account of the 
Civil Service Estimates, and the Supple- 
mentary Estimates for the Army and 
Navy Services, which must, of course, be 
included in the Appropriation Account 
that deals with the present financial 
year. But the Estimates we are asked 
to proceed to do not relate to this finan- 
cial year at all, but to the financial year 
upon which we have not yet entered. 
They may be included in a subsequent 
Appropriation Bill, and in that way all 
the requirements of the law may be com- 
pletely met. These representations of 
the noble Lord as to the absolute neces- 
sity of taking a Vote on Account for the 
Civil Service Estimates is altogether 
without real foundation. It is a mon- 
strous thing that having submitted to 
curtailment of debate on going into Com- 
mittee on the Navy Estimates, on the 
complete understanding that we should 
have an exhaustive discussion of the 
whole Estimates, on the first Vote taken 
this night the Government should at- 
tempt again to curtail debate in order to 
proceed to another branch of financial 
business. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH;: The hon. Gen- 
tleman is under a misapprehension as to 
the necessity of taking this Vote on 
Account to-night. I assure him that it 
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is absolutely necessary, in order to com- 
ply with the law, that the Vote on 
Account of Civil Services Estimates 
should be taken to-night. [‘‘ No, no!”’} 
It must be taken before the commence- 
meat of the coming year. It has always 
been taken with those Votes which are 
practically Votes on Account for the Army 
and Navy. The hon. Gentleman is aware 
that not a single farthing can be issued 
for the service of the country, unless the 
money has been provided under a Ways 
and Means Bill. That Bill will be in- 
troduced the moment the Vote is taken, 
and we have obtained money in Ways 
and Means for the Army and Navy. No 
Civil Servants will be able to receive 
their salaries on Ist April unless they 
are provided in a Bill, set up as a Ways 
and Means Bill. I will tell the Com- 
mittee how this Vote on Account has 
been taken for the last 7 years. In 1881 
it was taken on the 16th March, in 
1882 it was taken on the 24th March— 
Mr. H. H. Fowrer: The 24th? This is 
only the Zist.] There was some specific 
reason for the Vote being taken on the 
24th March in 1882. I cannot tell pre- 
cisely what it was. In 1883 the Vote 
was taken on the 15th March, in 1884 
on the 20th March, in 1885 on the 16th, 
and in 1886 on the 18th. Curiously 
enough forthelast four years—namely, in 
1883-4-5 and 6, this Vote has been taken 
on the same night as the Army Vote. 
Hon. Gentlemen may rec jive my as |. - 
ance that the Vote must b“:aken and in- 
cluded in a Ways and Means Bill. The 
days on which the Vote may be taken 
vary in different years, owing to the 
manner in which Saturdays and Sundays 
may intervene and follow after; but I 
assure the Committee that this is the 
last day on which we can take the Vote 
on Account, so as to comply with the law. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: I am 
sorry to dispute the statement of so 
high an authority on financial business 
as the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury ; but I cannot ac- 
cept his statement in the face of the ex- 
ception to the rule he has laid down 
which he has himself quoted, and which 
shows that this Vote has been taken on 
the 24th March. It is impossible to 
introduce a Bill, pass it through all its 
stages, and obtain the Royal Assent for 
it between the 24th and the 3lst of 
March; therefore, there must have been 
an occasion when the Vote on Account 
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for the Civil Service was not granted 
before the introduction of the Appro- 
priation Bill passed at the end of the 
financial year. It is a common thing to 
take Votes on Accountin May. The final 
appropriation of money for the purposes 
of the State is made in the Appropriation 
Act at the end of the Session. I agree 
that this Vote should be taken before 
the end of March and of the financial 
year, and I think it is necessary that 
there should be a Vote in Ways and 
Means before the 3lst; but I am re- 
spectfully doubting that it is unnecessary 
to do what the right hon. Gentleman 
proposes, and include this Vote in the 
Appropriation Bill which the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury must bring in 
at once. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sorry to 
be obliged to differ from the hon. Gen- 
tleman who has held the Office of Secre- 
tary to the Treasury later than myself; 
but I am sure he will find, if he inquires 
into the matter, that no money can be 
paid for Civil Services, or for the Army 
or Navy, unless it is included in an Act 
of Parliament that has received the 
Royal Assent before the 3lst March. 
In regard to the case of 1882, which I 
mentioned, and to which the right hon. 
Gentleman has alluded, I am strongly of 
opinion that the Vote was put in in 
Committee, which is an irregular trans- 
action, and one which ought not to be 
recognized in’his House. To be regu- 
lar, the Committee should take the Votes 
as a whole; and I am satisfied, from my 
experience of Treasury arrangements, 
that itis necessary that this Vote should 
now be taken. 

Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
should like to point out that if it is as 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury says, the difficulty which 
has arisen is solely owing to his own act. 
His contention is, that one Vote must 
be taken for the Army, one for the 
Navy, and one for the Civil Services, in 
time to pass the Appropriation Bill. 
Well, he had his Votes for the Army and 
Navy some time ago, and what was 
there, I should like to know, to prevent 
him from putting down the Civil Service 
Estimates at the beginning of the even- 
ing? It was not necessary to take the 
third Navy Vote to-day; at any rate, if 
we have been led into any difficulty, it 
is the fault of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, or the Secretary to the Trea- 
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sury, for not having put down the Vote 
on Account for Civil Services before the 
Navy Estimates. Having put down the 
Votes wrong, they now come to us, at 
half-past 11 o’clock at night, and seek 
to prevent us from discussing these Esti- 
mates. We, on these Benches, should 
like to discuss the Civil Service Vote pro- 
posed for our consideration, for at least 
five or six hours; but we are told that 
it must be taken at 12 or 1 o’clock in 
the morning. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, having acted as he has done, is 
bound to tell us, going over the period 
from now to the 31st March, day by day, 
how it is impossible for him to allow us 
an opportunity to discuss these Esti- 
mates. He ought to tell us how many 
days are required for the passing of the 
Appropriation Bill. I think it is eight— 
and the subject is one with which most 
of us are pretty familiar, seeing that the 
question of the days required for the 
passing of the Bill is very much mixed 
up with the question of our holidays. If 
it takes eight days, we still have two days 
more for thesediscussions; but, probably, 
it does not take as much as eight days, so 
that there may be even more than two 
days for the consideration of the Esti- 
mates. Under any circumstances, it is al- 
ways possible for us to suspend the Stand- 
ing Ordersand geta Bill through in a day. 
In the House of Lords they very fre- 
quently do that, and why should not we 
follow that course? I certainly think 
we should not give up the discussion of 
these Estimates. There are two burning 
questions I wish to raise on the Navy 
Estimates; but in addition to that I 
desire to talk on the Civil Service Esti- 
mates, in regard to which there are a 
whole crowd of Notices put down. I 
think we ought to have a statement 
from the Government showing that it is 
impossible to put down Supply for to- 
morrow. I believe he would find it 
easy to do that. The House would, no 
doubt, allow him to withdraw the Notice 
he has given for to-morrow, so as to 
enable him to take Supply. He would 
even then have five or six days before 
him for the Appropriation Bill. Seeing 
that the right hon. Gentleman had such 
a simple course open to him as to have 
put the Civil Service Vote down first on 
the Paper to-day, but has not availéd 
himself of it, I think the Committee 
would be entitled to refuse to yield to 
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him. He seems to be wrong all round, 
and not to be sufficiently alive to the 
fact that there are half-a-dozen ways 
out of the ona 2 

Mr. SHAW FEVRE: I we 
agree with the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury that this Civil Service Vote should 
be included in the Ways and Means 
Act before the end of the financial year, 
otherwise the Civil servants cannot be 
paid; but, on the other hand, I am not 
inclined to accept his statement that the 
Vote cannot be obtained in Committee 
on the Bill. It has been done—I am 
told that it has been frequently done, 
and that there is nothing irregular 
about it. It may not be customary ; 
but that has nothing to do with the 
question of regularity. It was done in 
1882, as the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self states, and that being the case, why 
should not it be done now? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: In reference to 
the observations of the hon. and gallant 
Member opposite (Colonel Nolan), I 
would remind him and the Committee 
that I stated distinctly when in Oom- 
mittee last Thursday, that it was pro- 
posed to take a Navy Vote and a vote 
on account for the Civil Service to-night. 
I said that, in order to meet the views 
of hon. Gentlemen who appealed to me 
for an opportunity for discussion on the 
general question of the Navy Estimates. 
‘There was no breach of understanding, 
therefore—— 

Coronet NOLAN: I never said there 
was a breach of understanding. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) says that this Vote on Account 
has been put in in Committee on the 
Ways and Means Bill, and no doubt 
that is true; but it is an irregular trans- 
action. It is an irregular course, and 
one which I, for one, do not recommend 
the Committee to take. The custom is 
that the Vote shall appear in the Bill in 
the form in which it has gone through 
its several stages, and the Rule of this 
House is not to suspend the Standing 
Orders in respect of the passage of 
Money Bills. I never, during my 19 
years’ experience, remember two stages 
of a Money Bill being taken on the 
same night in this House, and I cer- 
tainly should not be the one to depart 
from that Rule, which I consider a sound 
one in financial matters. I hope the 
Committee will allow the Vote imme- 
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—— before us to be withdrawn, and 
put off to a future day; orto be di 

of at once, so as to allow the Vote of 
Credit to be discussed. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): I am afraid that we are intro- 
ducing a new form of cléture. Surely 
it is not contended that in voting prac- 
tically the main principles of this huge 
sum for the naval services of the country, 
a single night’s debate ought to satisfy 
the Representatives of the people. I 
cannot imagine that the First Lord of 
the Treasury can be serious in putting 
forward any such contention. What 
has happened to-night ? The Committee 
has been engaged in listening to experts 
upon the Navy, the discussion having 
been varied by mutual complimentary 
bandying between the occupants of the 
Front Opposition Bench and the Trea- 
sury Bench. But hardly any serious 
discussion and inquiry as to whether 
this huge sum is necessary for the de- 
fence of the Empire has been entered 
upon by any single Member, nor has 
the Government ever attempted to show 
its necessity. Surely, it is not wrong 
to remind hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
certain professions were ow their 
name by the noble Lord who is now 
absent (Lord Randolph Churchill), and 
who, whether present or absent, counts 
for a great deal. | Cries of ‘‘ Divide! "| 
If we are not allowed to proceed wi 
this conversation, all I can say is that I 
never witnessed such an exhibition in 
the House of Commons before, as that 
upon a general question of policy in re- 
gard to these great spending Depart- 
ments, it is not allowed a single Member 
to oceupy five minutes of the time of the 
Committee. With regard to the subject 
before us, I would not undertake to say 
that the right hon. Gentleman would be 
likely to get his Vote for the Civil Ser- 
vices, even supposing the debate on the 
Navy Estimates were to be adjourned, 
at this time of night. One of the first 
duties of Members of Parliament is to 
deliberate on these finances, and to sug- 
gest to the Government the possibility 
of effecting the reductions in certain 
directions, and I see no reason why the 
independent Representatives of the tax- 

yers of the country should yield to the 

emand of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman cut the ground 
from under his feet by the list he read. 
He told us that the Vote on Account 
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was taken on one occasion on the 24th 
March ; and in order to have imported 
any value at all to the case he was at- 
tempting to make out, he should have 
assured us that as much time has been 

iven to the discussion of the Votes in 
Lents this Session as is usually given 
in other years up to this date. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: More time. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: All I can 
say is, that I have sat in this House 
and listened night after night to discus- 
sion on various branches of the Esti- 
mates; but there has been no oppor- 
tunity afforded us of discussing these 
matters. But whether that isso or not, 
both Parties have been charged by the 
country to secure economy in these great 
spending Departments. Now, I want 
to ask has there been economy in the 
Army and Navy? We have an under- 
taking given to us that next year some 
economy will be brought about. It is 
said that there can be no economy 
effected this year, or at any rate no 
substantial economy. But as to that, it 
might be remarked that right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite probably do not feel 
any great responsibility in regard to 
next year’s Estimates. Therefore the 
postponement of any plan of economy 


is all in their favour. Ifthe noble and 
gallant Lord the Member for Maryle- 
bone (Lord Charles Beresford) continues 
to possess influence in the Government, 
we are not likely to have much economy 
in connection with naval matters for 


years to come. I have not for- 
gotten the impression he made from 
this side of the House, when he con- 
demned half the Navy as either obsolete 
or rotten, and wanted £5,000,000 spent 
on it one year, and £6,000,000 the year 
following, with another sum in reserve 
as large as the first two put together. 
All I can say is, that hon. Members will 
be deluded if they reckon upon economy 
being initiated by the Government now 
in Office, or by any Government that is 
likely to succeed them. If economy is 
brought about it will be through the 
exertions of independent Members sit- 
ting on both sides of the House. 
-Laughter.| Hon. Members may laugh ; 

ut I venture to say that the denuncia- 
tions of the extravagance of the late 
Government, which came from private 
Members in this House, was not all idle 
talk. Ishould be glad if the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Admiral Field) suc- 
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ceeds in obtaining the opportunity he 
desires. If he red I hall no rm 4 he 
will pour a very powerful broadside into 
his noble Friend the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. I consider that this Com. 
mittee is bound to make a stand, and 
to refuse to allow this hustling and 
shuffling of the Estimates through the 
House. I, for one, see no reason why 
we should forego the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the Estimates, seeing that the 
Government have taken nearly the whole 
of the time this Session for other Busi- 
ness. AsI have suggested, one of the 
first duties which belong to us is to 
criticize, with all necessary minuteness, 
the items of the Votes and the general 
olicy that the Government have em- 
arked upon. A question has been 
asked as to what is the general policy 
of the Government in regard to the mag- 
nitude of our Navy, and the work it has 
to do. Well, I want an answer to that 
uestion. I think it a very crucial one. 
t is impossible for us to say whether 
the amount asked for is excessive, or 
not, unless we have some explanatory 
statement as to policy beyond that given 
in the Statement issued by the noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Therefore I hope I shall receive some 
support in insisting that this question 
shall remain open in order that we 
may discuss general policy. It was an 
undertaking given by the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury that we should discuss general 
policy upon this Vote. It must be clear 
to the Committee that such discussion 
has not taken place, and that the cléture 
which the right hon. Gentleman now 
proposes to apply, will be in the highest 
degree unsatisfactory. 
Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: Do I 
understand that hon. Members opposite 
desire this Naval Vote to be withdrawn? 


An hon. Memsper: On one condition. 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON : What 
condition? If it is the wish of the 
Committee to discuss this Vote fur- 
ther on another occasion, I should be 
perfectly willing to withdraw it. It 
seems to me to be the wish of the Com- 
mittee to have some further discussion. 
— Mempers: We do wish it. ] Then 

would ask the leave of the Committee 
to withdraw the Vote. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I rise to ask a question. I wish 
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to know distinctly, before this Vote is 
withdrawn, at what date it is proposed 
that we should renew the discussion 
upon it? What date will be fixed for 
it? Shall we have a fair opportunity 
of resuming the debate? I also want 
to know whether, in the event of our 
taking the Vote on Account for the Civil 
Service to-night, we shall have an op- 
portunity of making Motions on going 
into Committee; or what will be the 
course pursued ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes; there will 
be an opportunity for making Motions. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: There are seve- 
ral Resolutions of different kinds to be 
discussed, involving an enormous amount 
of detail in connection with the Civil 
Service Vote; and I should like to know 
what time to-morrow morning the Go- 
vernment expect that we should be able 
to dispose of the matter? It would be 
impossible for us to permit the Vote to 
pass without discussion. I, for one, am 
not at all disposed to allow such a Vote 
to be rushed through in the manner 
contemplated by the Government. Ido 
not charge the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury with any 
breach of understanding in having put 
down this Civil Service Vote on Account. 
Certainly not; but what I do charge 
him with is this—that after promising 
us an adequate opportunity of discussing 
these Navy Estimates, he practically de- 
prives us of that opportunity by endea- 
— to treat us as he is proposing 
to do. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I did not 
understand my hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Nolan) to charge the First 
Lord of the Treasury with a deliberate 
breach of understanding. What my hon. 
and gallant Friend complains of is this— 
that the right hon. Gentleman has put 
down an important Civil Service Vote 
behind another Vote, which must be dis- 
cussed in order to choke off discussion 
upon that Civil Service Vote. That is 
what we object to. We, who take an 
interest in the Civil Service Vote, have 
sat here all night in order to have an 
opportunity of discussing it. If the noble 
Lord had withdrawn the Naval Vote at 7, 
8, or90’clock thisevening, weshould have 
been willing to go on with the disoussion 
of the Civil Service Vote. But what is 
it we are asked to do? Why, here is 
a Vote on Account for the Civil Service of 


£3,624,100; and I must say that during 
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my short experience in this House I 
never recollect a single instance on which 
a discussion of a Vote of this kind did 
not consume at least one whole night. 
We are asked now to vote this enor- 
mous sum of over £3,500,000 for the 
Civil Services, covering a vast number 
of subjects of vital interest. By doing 
so we shall be placing the Government 
in a position above criticism—we shall 
be removing them from criticism for a 
period of, perhaps, three months—that 
is to say, until the end of May or the 
beginning of June. Personally, I am 
altogether opposed to an important 
Civil Service Vote being brought on at 
this time of night (12 o’clock). If the 
First Lord of the Treasury considered it 
absolutely necessary to take this Vote 
to-night, he should have put it down on 
the Paper first. He could have taken 
to-morrow night, or any night during 
the week, for the discussion of the Vote. 
What I would suggest is this—that if 
the Government are not disposed to post- 
pone the Resolutions of which they have 
given Notice for to-morrow, in order to 
take these Votes, they should postpone 
the Votes until the 24th March—Thurs- 
day next—when we shall all be prepared 
to discuss them. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): My right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) has given Notice of the course 
he intends to pursue, and when he did 
so there was no protest from any quar- 
ter of the House. [ Cries of ‘‘When? ” 
On Friday last. No hon. Member wil 
lose his right by the course now pro- 
posed. An hon. Member has said that he 
never remembered such a course having 
been taken before; but the fact is that 
last year the Vote on Account was taken 
on the same evening as the first Navy 
Vote ; in 1885 it was taken after the first 
Navy Vote ; and the same thing was done 
in 1884 and in 1883. Therefore, Her 
Majesty’s Government are strictly fol- 
lowing the course pursued by right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite when they had 
the occupancy of the Treasury Bench. I 
hope that the Committee will now con- 
sent to the withdrawal of this Vote and 
reserve it for future discussion. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Poplar) : 
As far as my recollection serves, it was 
not specifically stated on behalf of the 
Government that it was absolutely neces- 
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sary to sit on the Ist of April; and I 
doubt very much whether on any of the 
occasions referred to, the Government 
tried to take the Vote after half-past 12 
o'clock. It does, therefore, seem hard 
on hon. Members who have an interest 
in Civil Service questions, that they 
should be called on to discuss them at 
this hour of the morning. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): Itis 
my impression, as the result of a some- 
what long experience, that no Appropri- 
ation Bill has taken more than eight 
days, and the Government ought, before 
they press the Business upon the Com- 
mittee in this way, to be able to show 
the opposite. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury is so 
anxious about the Money Bills that he 
will not forego the slightest matter of 
form; but the difficulty would be got 
over if he would give us Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, or Friday for the 
discussion of the Civil Service Esti- 
mates. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I certainly think that 
two stages of a Money Bill ought not to 
be taken on the same day. What I 
would suggest to the Committee is that 
we should either allow the Government 
to withdraw this Vote and proceed to 
the Vote on Account of the Civil Service 
Estimates, or that they should agree to 
take the Civil Service Estimates Vote 
on Thursday next. I think it would be 
best to allow the Vote to be withdrawn. 
The question is whether we should go 
on and take this Navy Vote. I certainly 
understood that the Civil Service Vote 
was to be taken this evening. [ Cries of 
‘“No!’”?] Hon. Members say “‘No;” 
but I am stating facts. An arrangement 
was made that this course should be 
adopted ; and I myself certainly under- 
stood that the whole of this evening 
would be given up to the Vote on Ac- 
count of the Civil Service Estimates. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : I am in the 
recollection of those who were present 
at the time when I state that after 2 
o’clock last Friday morning the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) wanted to 
take the Vote on Account of the Civil 
Service Estimates ; but he stated that he 
would postpone it if we would give him 
the two Navy Votes he then wanted 
without further discussion. The result 
was that he got those Votes; and now 
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the Government are asking us to give 
them the Civil Service Vote practically 
without discussion. I think that the 
best thing we could do would be to 
on with the present Vote, and ask the 
Government to take another night for 
the Vote on Account of the Civil Service 
Estimates, because there are some ques- 
tions connected with the Civil Service 
Estimates which the Scotch Members are 
very anxious to discuss, but which they 
are unable to go into, because the Lords 
of the Treasury are blocking their Bills ; 
and as they cannot have the questions 
to which those measures relate brought 
fairly before the House, they are 
obliged to take the best means they can 
of raising their grievances. 

Mr. E. W. DUFF (Banffshire): I 
understood it to be said by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. Goschen) that private Mem- 
bers would not suffer inconvenience by 
the course proposed with regard to the 
taking of the Civil Service Estimates ; 
but I do not quite agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman. If we do not take up the 
Civil Service Estimates before Easter, it 
is quite certain they will be put down 
immediately after the Easter holidays, 
probably on the first day, and the Go- 
vernment having taken up the whole of 
the time of the House up to the present 
moment—such a course would be very 
hard on hon. Members who have impor- 
tant questions to raise on the Estimates, 
and have had no other opportunity of 
bringing them forward. I think that 
the least the House can ask is some 
assurance from the Government that we 
shall not have the Civil Service Esti- 
mates taken the first day after Easter. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
Nothing but absolute necessity could 
justify the Government taking such a 
scandalous step as asking the House 
to take up a Vote of £3,500,000 at 
a quarter past 12 o’clock. But I 
would point out that there is another 
course open to the Goverament, which 
would be fraught with very little incon- 
venience, and that is to give us a Satur- 
day Sitting. The meeting would be a 
merely formal one, and the only incon- 
venience it would involve would be to a 
mere quorum of the Houses. Under 
these circumstances, when the Govern- 
ment is in a position to take this course 
in order to obtain the object it has in 
view, without any irregularity, there can 
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be no possible excuse for their going on 
with the Vote they propose to take at 
this hour in the morning. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : 
I must say that I object to a Vote on 
Account of the Civil Service Estimates 
being taken without discussion, because 
there will not be another opportunity 
for discussing the Education Code before 
it will have lain on the Table during 
the 40 days necessary to give it validity. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The Government 
are able to give the assurance that the 
Civil Service Estimates shall not be put 
down for the first night after Easter. 
Supposing there were an open day for 
discussing the Vote on Account, nothing 
could be more unsatisfactory than to 
use it for discussing different Votes, the 
debating of which is properly taken in 
Committee upon the ordinary Estimates. 
Already more subjects have been named 
than could be discussed on the Vote on 
Account; and it is evident that if a de- 
bate were to be opened on one of them 
the others would have little chance of 
being reached the same night. I trust 
that after this explanation the Vote on 
Account may be allowed to be taken 
without discussion. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): The Government speak of the 
necessity of passing this Vote to-night, 
although I confess I do not see the 
necessity myself. They put down a Vote 
for the Navy which is not necessary, 
and they allow a most irregular discus- 
sion to take place which they must be 
aware cannot be brought to any prac- 
tical issue. And this is precisely what 
the Government has been doing all 
along the line. They are particularly 
tenacious about points of precedent 
when that suits their purpose ; but when 
it suits them to go the other way they 
are equally ready to dispense with any- 
thing like regularity. It is all very well 
to talk about the Appropriation Bill re- 
quiring eight days; but we know how 
the Bill may be expedited in ‘another 
place,” where they have not the same 
regard for rule that we have. For all 
that is necessary, it would be just as 
well if the Vote they are asking for 
were to be taken on Thursday. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): No an- 
swer has been given to the statement 
that the 24th of March has been held 
to be early enough in former years for 
taking the Vote on Account. Two 
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methods have been pointed out by which 
the Vote on Account can be taken with- 
out being taken to-night, and it is im- 
possible for the Irish Members to assent 
to the Civil Service Votes being taken 
at this hour. We are not responsible 
for the prolongation of the debate ; and 
peal 4 the Government may think the 
time to which they wish to limit us 
sufficient for the discussion of the Vote 
on Account, we should very much prefer 
to begin the discussion at half-past 5 in 
the evening rather than it should be 
brought forward in the way proposed 
and not discussed at all. We must judge 
every occasion by itself and every Go- 
vernment by itself, and I may say that 
I have never known any Government 
like the present. True, our Govern- 
ments are not easy to understand and 
are impossible to define; but I have 
never known the relations between the 
Government of this country and the 
people of Ireland to be such as they are 
at this moment. We are told that we 
are not prevented from raising questions 
on the regular Services of the year; 
but when will they come on? There 
are questions of great magnitude in con- 
nection with the administration of Ire- 
land which we desire to discuss, and in 
saying this I am arguing against this 
Vote being taken in the middle of the 
night. There are Irish questions of 
great urgency which will not brook 
delay, and it is impossible for us in the 
performance of our public duty to assent 
to their indefinite postponement. I, 
for one, should prefer to see the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury rise in order to give us his in- 
terpretation of his own remarks, rather 
than have the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
his interpreter. It was at a quarter to 
11 that the First Lord of the Treasury 
said that would be a reasonable time to 
bring on the Vote on Account, and he 
——— to his Friends to assist him in 
obtaining it; and it is now nearly half- 
past 12. The debate on the Navy Esti- 
mates was kept up by the irrepressible 
Admirals on the other side of the 
House, and was not prolonged by us. 
The sailors in this House do not evidence 
the taciturnity they display elsewhere, 
and if, but for them, it was reasonable to 
bring on the Vote on Account at half- 
past 11, it is not reasonable to bring it 
on at half-past 12. It is, in fact, an 
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insult to our common sense to ask us to 
agree to the withdrawal of the Navy 
Vote at half-past 12, in order that an- 
other Vote of an important character re- 

uiring much discussion may be pushed 
Gen our throats. It will certainly be 
my duty, if the Vote on Account is 
pressed forward to-night, to raise an im- 

ortant question relating to social order 
in Belfast. The Government have had 
the Report on the Belfast riots before 
them for two months, and during those 
two months repeated inquiries have 
failed to secure a scintilla of information 
as to the policy they mean to pursue 
with canna to it. I represent a division 
of that town in which my constituents 
have had their houses broken into, their 
property destroyed, and their lives taken; 
and although this has been the case the 
Government have so dawdled during the 
last two months over the questions 
affecting that place that disturbances 
have broken out four times, while the 
Report lay in some pigeon-hole in 
Dublin Castle ; and I beg to inform the 
Committee, in the discharge of my public 
duty, that if we go to the Vote on Ac- 
count at this hour, I shall be bound to 
raise the Belfast question on the Report 
of the Royal Commission with a fulness 
that will in all probability keep the 
Committee till daylight. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Is it your plea- 
sure the Motion be withdrawn ? 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Objection being made— 


Tuz CHAIRMAN: I put the Ques- 
tion, and heard no answer ; but if hon. 
Members say so, of course I accept the 
statement. 

Mr. ARTHURO’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): Will the Government now tell us 
what they propose to do with the Sitting ? 

Mr. W. H.SMITH: We are desirous 
of withdrawing the Vote; but if the 
Committee refuses to allow us to do that, 
we must take a Division upon it. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): I really have something 
to say on this Vote, and my mission is 
to make myself heard in the House. I 
did not intend to make a speech now, 
because I do not think I could do so 
with advantage to the constituency that 
sends me here; nor do I think the Com- 
mittee would profit by it; nor do I 
think the Government will gain anything 
by an attempt to muzzle discussion. It 
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strikes me there are many important 
matters in connection with this Naval 
Vote we have before us. You, Mr. 
Courtney, will have it within your re- 
collection that I am within the circum- 
scribed limits of Order. I do not want 
to make any Motion. I do not want to 
attempt, for a moment, to put myself 
into any obstructive position. I do not 
wish to go anything beyond my legiti- 
mate privilege. What I want to say is 
this. It appeared to me that, on Vote 2 
of the Naval Estimates—if hon. Gentle- 
men opposite will permit, I would put 
my intention as briefly as may be—— 

Taz CHAIRMAN : I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman to address himself to 
the Vote. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
What I intended to do on this Vote 2— 
which is reached, but not yet passed— 
what I intended I will now only indicate 
by saying that the question I was going 
to raise was the use of gunboats at 
evictions. Late as the hour is, we are 
not at all “funking’’ a debate on this 
question; we do not shirk the oppor- 
tunity of raising it now. We will raise 
it with great deliberation; but I want 
to know what is to be done—whether 
we must go into it now, or whether the 
Government will allow us another op- 
portunity of raising the question of the 
presence of gunboats at evictions? It 
is hard to put one’s views before the 
Committee, when all around there are so 
many—it would be an expression un- 
Parliamentary to say ‘‘larking” atone— 
while so many Members have something 
to say at the same time. What I want 
to say is this. If I am only to have this 
opportunity of raising the question, I 
am fully prepared; if the Government 
think it inconvenient to proceed with it 
to-night, I am equally prepared to 
accept that decision. 

Mr. LANE (Cork Oo., E.): For 
something like eight hours I have been 
waiting to discuss a matter of great im- 
portance to my constituents. I desisted 
from doing so on a former occasion in 
deference to the wish of the noble Lord 
the First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
George Hamilton), when the first Vote 
was taken, on the distinct under- 
standing that I should have an oppor- 
tunity upon the second Vote. The hon. 
Member for South-East Cork (Mr. 
Hooper) and myself did not bring for- 
ward the Haulbowline Dockyard ques- 
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tion while hon. and gallant Gentlemen 
connected with the Navy were engaged 
in a consecutive discussion, as we did not 
feel warranted in interrupting for the 
purpose of bringing on a peculiarly Irish 
question. This was the case on Thurs- 
day ; and we thought that hon. and gal- 
lant Gentlemen, having occupied some 
eight hours that evening with their 
discussion, it would have finished to- 
night, in reasonable time, enabling us 
to bring on the subject in which we are 
interested. Since I agreed to postpone 
the subject, the face of affairs has ~~ 
changed. The Government have given 
a Notice to take up the whole time 
of the House with matters they con- 
sider urgent, and so we have to re- 
gard matters in a different light to 
that in which they appeared in the last 
hour of Thursday’s Sitting, and it 
becomes a matter of urgency with us to 
try to press upon the noble Lord and 
his Colleagues in the Admiralty the 
question which we formerly deferred at 
their request. It has become more in- 
cumbent upon me individually to bring 
it forward to-night than upon anyone 
else, because, though the Island of 
Haulbowline on which the Dockyard is 
situated, is geographically within the 
district represented by my hon. Friend 
the Member for South East Cork, it is 
practically within mine, though it may 
seem a paradox to say so, because 
nearly all those who work in that 
Dockyard live in my constituency at 
Queenstown. I have since Thursday 
had forwarded to me a Resolution of the 
Queenstown Town Commissioners asking 
me to bring this question under the no- 
tice of the House at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, and I have also had a Memorial 
from those unfortunate men who are 
under notice of dismissal from the works 
at Haulbowline. Though the deputa- 
tion which waited upon the noble Lord 
and his Colleagues when they visited 
Queenstown last November appealed 
for a continuation of the works on the 
ground that it would bean act of charity, 
we do not make any such appeal from our 
places here. It is only right that we 
should acknowledge the courtesy with 
which thenoble Lord received the depu- 
tation, and I will go so far as to say 
he almost came up to the expectations 
of those who approached him from 
that particular point of view, that 
he would not carry out the sentence of 
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dismissal upon the 400 labourers at 
Haulbowline Dockyard. The noble 
Lord very kindly gave an undertaking 
that they should not then be discharged, 
but should be kept on until the early 
summer. On the part of these men 
I thank the noble Lord for his con- 
sideration. But I wish now to place 
the matter before the heads of the 
Admiralty in a different light. On 
Thursday, when the noble Lord had it 
brought under his notice, he said these 
works were completed, or nearly so, 
therefore there was no hardship about 
to be inflicted on the artizans and 
labourers about to be discharged. It 
is my duty to-night to traverse that 
statement of the noble Lord. I am not 
at all surprised that he should be so 
mistaken, because the origin of these 
Docks is now so far removed into the 
remote antiquity of officialism that it is 
absolutely impossible that the noble 
Lord should have any conception of the 
original plans or ideas that prompted 
the Admiralty first to undertake these 
works. The idea at that time was not 
to establish relief works in Cork Har- 
bour for the employment of superfluous 
labourers—that seems to be the idea 
which has got into the minds of members 
of the Admiralty Board in recent years 
—and it is on that assumption they have 
based all their replies on this question 
when Irish Members have had their 
annual opportunity of bringing it for- 
ward. They have said as the noble 
Lord said on Thursday, that the Govern- 
ment have done all they could to provide 
employment up to a certain point, and 
that point reached they could do no more. 
When the noble Lord states that the 
plans as originally contemplated in con- 
nection with the Dockyard are completed 
he seems altogether to ignore the fact 
that in the original plans—of which I 
have a copy here which I shall be happy 
to place at his service—there is specified 
a second dry dock of much larger di- 
mensions than that now constructed, 
and until this second dock is constructed 
the work cannot be said to be carried 
out. If all the money that has been 
spent up to the present time, an enor- 
mous sum—£500,0000r £600,000, I do 
not know the exact figures—if all this is 
not to be wasted, sunk in Haulbowline 
Island, it is absolutely necessary for 
naval purposes that the original plans 
should be carried out and this second. 
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dock constructed. I say this because 
the undertaking was commenced with a 
view to establishing an efficient, tho- 
roughly serviceable Dockyard where the 
largest ships of Her Majesty’s Fleet 
could not only be repaired but even con- 
structed. The present dock is useless, 
not from any fault of the engineers who 
made the original plans, but because 
orders had to be given to have the 
dock shortened by 70 or 80 feet from 
the original plan. Since the original 
plans and specifications were drawn up, 
as I need not say to so many hon. and 
gallant Gentlemen, who have served in 
the Navy, the length of Her Majesty’s 
ships has very much increased. Even 
had the dock been constructed upon the 
original plan it would now be too 
short for the bulk of the ships in the 
Navy. If we unfortunately drifted 
into war, and if three or four ships 
became disabled off the Irish Coast, not 
one of them could dock for repairs at 
Haulbowline. Even if one vessel could 
go into dock, all the other ships would 
have to lie in Queenstown Harbour 
for refuge, and would be practically 
blockaded until they could be towed to 
Devonport or some other Dockyard}; 
their services being meanwhile lost to 
the country, which services would 
largely consist in the protection of our 
commerce. If you had your docks 
completed, with ample accommodation, 
machinery and appliances, vessels 
slightly damaged in their complicated 
machinery by accidents of warfare could 
be quickly repaired. In time of war, a 
large part of the duty of our Fleet 
would be the protection of our commerce 
on the ocean, and it is no wild supposi- 
tion to indicate Haulbowline as the only 
possible and safe place for repairs for 
those ships. In that Statement upon 
which the noble Lord has been so much 
complimented it is stated that Her Ma- 
jesty has 260 ships in commission. A 
very large proportion of these would be 
engaged in duty for the protection of 
the transatlantic commerce, and where 
could more convenient accommodation be 
found for such than in Cork Harbour? 
The noble and gallant Lord the Member 
for East Marylebone (Lord Charles 
Beresford) said on Thursday that naval 
warfare would in future beconducted ona 
system of electricity,an expression indica- 
ting, I presume, the celerity of the opera- 
tions. All the more important then was it 
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to have accommodation for repairs to 
ships ready to hand. I, asrepresenting 
this particular constituency, and my 
colleagues representing neighbouring 
constituencies, stand up here to say we do 
not think the question of Haulbowline 
Dock should any longer be discussed on 
the very narrow basis of giving employ- 
ment to a few hundred labourers. It 
should be approached in a broader 
spirit, and the Admiralty should make 
up their minds to carry out the ori- 
ginal intention and establish in Cork 
Harbour a thoroughly efficient Dockyard 
for the purpose of repairing, if not of 
constructing, Her Majesty’s ships of 
war. The original Estimate for the 
work was £550,000, and to that was 
subsequently added £18,000. I be- 
lieve the whole amount of the original 
estimate has been exhausted during the 
22 years the works have been going on 
—exhausted, to a very large extent, by 
a system of bungling and muddling. I 
do not say the present Board of Admi- 
ralty areresponsible for the bungling and 
muddling of the past. Ithink the noble 
Lord has been deservedly complimented 
on the economies he purposes to effect 
in several Departments. The bungling, 
however, has taken place in connection 
with these Dockyard works ; the money 
has been spent, and the plans are not 
half executed ; and, that money being 
gone, we are told we ought to rest satis- 
fied with the incomplete establishment 
which is the result, and that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for the Admiralty 
to ask for any further sum for these 
works. But we do not hear any state- 
ment of that kind in connection with 
an English Dockyard. If it is neces- 
sary to extend them, or, if the works 
turn out more costly than was antici- 
pated, the Government come forward 
with further votes, and they are granted 
without hesitation. The noble Lord 
spoke a short time ago of a saving on 
the Navy Estimates of £800,000. Now, 
I do not think it unreasonable to ask 
that a small proportion of this saving 
might fall to our share. We have been 
getting something like £30,000 a-year 
on account of these works, and that is re- 
duced this year to £3,000, and £7,000 
formachinery. Only £10,000, out of an 
expenditure of £12,476,000, while Ire- 
land, at the lowest computation, contri- 
butes £1,000,000 annually. I donot for 
a moment say, that because we in Ireland 
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contribute £1,000, 000 a-year asourquota 
of £12,000,000 for the Navy, are, there- 
fore, entitled to ask that a consider- 
able portion of that amount should be 
spent in Ireland; we simply ask that 
the necessary sum should be expended 
on this solitary site in Ireland which 
is specially suitable for, and actually 
necessary aS an Imperial Dockyard. 
A very small sum will: suffice to 
carry out the original plan. Of course, 
I do not presume to speak with profes- 
sional knowledge; but, so far as I have 
been able to gather, £70,000 or £80,000 
would make the establishment tho- 
roughly effective, and a valuable addi- 
tion to our naval strength. The noble 
and gallant Lord the Member for Mary- 
lebone on a previous evening told us, in 
connection with the Navy Department, 
that one of the most important consider- 
ations to be attended to was that of 
being well prepared beforehand ; and, 
that, in consequence of this foresight, 
a very large saving in the expen- 
diture required in the Navy Depart- 
ment would be accomplished. I, 
therefore, respectfully submit to the 
noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty the reasonableness of the 
expenditure which we ask for this Navy 
Dockyard in Haulbowline. For many 
reasons, we think that an immediate 
alteration should be made in the pro- 
gramme of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty—on the score of economy, utility, 
and the fact of the proportionate contri- 
bution of Ireland to the Imperial Navy 
Estimates. I see by the Estimates which 
have been placed before us that, in the 
Dockyards at home—meaning by that 
the English Dockyards—there is a total 
number of 19,522 artizans and labourers 
employed, at a cost of £1,483,291; and 
in Her Majesty’s Dockyards abroad— 
which I presume are merely a provision 
for the contingencies of accidents and 
breakings-down — there are employed 
2,587 salaried officials and members of 
the artizan and labouring classes, who 
are to be paid in this year £278,787. Al- 
together, in the home and foreign Dock- 
yards, the total number employed is 
22,109 individuals, atacostof£1,662,028. 
How many artizans or mechanics have 
we got in Ireland receiving anything 


whatsoever from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the way of naval employment? 
In this Haulbowline ard, in con- 


nection with the technical repairs, some 
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12 or 13 artizans are employed; and, 
in addition, about 300 or 490 ordinary 
labourers, working for about 12s. or 14s. 
a-week. It is now proposed by the 
noble Lord the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, from the Ist of June in this 
year, to dismiss these 400 hands who 
are receiving these miserable wages as 
unskilled labourers at Haulbowline 
Yard ; and this in face of the fact that 
the labour is paid for out of Imperial 
Votes, to which Ireland contributes her 
proportionate share. Iask, are we to be 
told by any Supporter of the Govern- 
ment, or any Minister of the Crown, 
this is dealing out even-handed justice 
to Ireland? I say that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who are so constantly twitting 
us that we in Ireland are unjustifiably 
discontented, and charging us with being 
disloyal, should recognize that, in this 
very Navy Vote, we have sufficient 
ground for being discontented, and I 
would almost say for being disloyal. 
At this moment we are asked to Vote 
this large sum of money to the Govern- 
ment for the employment of over 22,000 
hands in connection with the Naval 
Service; and, side by side with this 
request, we are informed that from June 
lst forward there is to be no other con- 
sideration shown to Ireland by the Lords 
of the Admiralty, except the considera- 
tion implied by the monthly dismissal of 
80 of these labourers at Haulbowline. 
I appeal to the noble Lord the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, if the policy 
of his Party is, that people living in 
different parts of this kingdom should 
all be treated alike and none of them 
receive exceptional favours, as compared 
with others, that in this matter of Naval 
Expenditure he should give the Irish 
people their just share. I do not think 
that we are seeking any preference; on 
the contrary, we find our £1,000,000 
absorbed for the purpose of being ex- 
pended in English naval Dockyards, 
and we get none of it, notwithstanding 
the fact that we have been paying our 
Imperial levy for 86 years. The Party 
to which I belong think it their duty 
to their constituencies to urge on the 
Government to take a wider view of this 
question of the Haulbowline Dockyard 
than would seem to be manifest in the 
policy of merely carrying on the works 
for a few weeks and more then dismiss- 
ing the men. The Government should 
e the original plan upon which this 
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work was undertaken, and inquire into 
the case carefully, and not in a man- 
ner which sanctions the spending of 
£500,000, which just might as well have 
been thrown into the sea. The estab- 
lishment of a Dockyard in Ireland—a 
Dockyard which would not be too short 
for Her Majesty’s ships—would be re- 
cognizing the proportionate share of Ire- 
land in the expenditure for Navy Esti- 
mates, and at the; same time furnishing 
our shipwrights and ship-carpenters, 
who are now literally starving, with 
some amount of employment. If this 
were done, Her Majesty’s Navy, I 
believe, would be increased very largely 
in efficiency, and in time of war immense 
assistance and immeasurable advantage 
would be rendered to disabled ships of 
war which, in the hour of danger, could 
find a port of refuge and facilities for 
repair at the very threshold of the 
ocean. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I rise, Sir, to move that you report Pro- 
gress and ask leave to sit again. I 
understand that the Government are 
anxious to bring forward a Vote on Ac- 
count. It is perfectly preposterous that 
a Vote of such magnitude, involving 
large matter of discussion, can be 
brought forward at this time of night. 
I strongly object to this system of Vote 
on Account, and I think it is not fair 
to the House of Commons or the coun- 
try that we should be called upon to 
ass a Vote of £3,000,000 when the 
iscussion on it commences at half-past 
1 o’clock in the morning. If the Go- 
vernment were not so very anxious to 
get this money, why did they bring the 
Vote on at this hour? They say—let the 
Navy Estimates be discussed; we will 
withdraw on the condition that this Vote 
on Account be taken. It is surely an 
old principle that no contentious Votes 
in the Estimates are taken after half- 
ai 12 o’clock, and I certainly never 
eard of a Vote of this amount being 
brought forward so late as this and the 
discussion begun. Because I believe 
that it is impossible to do work ade- 
quately in this style—we get so impa- 
tient and sleepy—that I hope the Go- 
vernment will agree that progress be 
reported, and in case they do that, I 
think they will find no opposition to the 
Navy Vote being taken on the under- 
standing that the Vote on Account will 
be taken on a future day. 


Mr. Lane 
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Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. Labou- 
chere.) [1.20 a.m} 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 71; 
Noes 196: Majority 125.—(Div. List, 
No. 70.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): I am very sorry that it should 
be necessary to go into this Question of 
voting the Estimates at such an hour. 
The night has been spent by the 
speeches of experts on subjects mostly, 
I admit, of great importance in re- 
- to the Dockyard system, and 

strongly object to the discussion 
being taken at a time when the pub- 
lic will be unable to see by the Press 
what is passing. As I understand this 
Memorandum of explanation, it is mat- 
ter to be referred to a Select Committee, 
and if then any economy can be scored 
for the figures presented by the officials 
of the Departments, the Report of that 
Committee will show whether these Es- 
timates have been prepared with any 
regard to economy whatever. I should 
like to ask of the Government upon what 
principle did they go in determining 
what should be the strength of the 
Navy. In the Memorandum given by 
the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) we 
are told that it was upon the review of 
the last six years’ expenditure, and it 
seemed that when there was a fit of 
economy on the part of the British Go- 
vernment there had been in all other Eu- 
ropean countries a desire to increase their 
naval armament, which embodied con- 
sequent expenditure. We are told, Mr. 
Courtney, because other Powers have 
increased their naval strength, it was 
necessary for us also to increase our 
expenditure on the British Navy, and 
the result has been that in the last two 
years, as compared with the preced- 
ing five years, we have spent nearly 
£8,250,000 above the average expendi- 
ture of the preceding five years. Now, 
Sir, I understand that has been done 
to make our fighting power equal to 
the combined fighting power of three 
States of Europe. Mr. Courtney, what 
I have to say is this—that in all proba- 
bility we shall continue this same policy. 
We may, from time to time, introduce 
small cheeseparing economies; but, on 
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the other hand, accordingly as the 
Powers in Europe see our expenditure 
rising, they will say to themselves, 
it is necessary to increase our arma- 
ments, and then again, because they 
have increased their armaments; we 
shall be told it will be necessary for us 
to strengthen our Navy in proportion. 
We have been doing all we could of 
late years to strengthen our ships, and 
to make heavy ordnance. The other 
nations in Europe have been compelled 
to follow our example, and the con- 
sequence has been a rivalry between the 
different States in Europe in regard 
both to their Naval and Military arma- 
ments, and I want to know when is this 
to cease? Is there no capacity in 
British statesmanship—is there no 
prospect that it will be able to put an 
end to this increasing rivalry between 
foreign Powers and ourselves? Are we 
prepared to go on increasing our arma- 
ments accordingly as the Continental 
Powers increase theirs? If we are, I 
can only say the result will be that it 
will become an intolerable burden to 
this nation. I for one moment should 
very much like to imagine that there 
would be such statesmanship on the part 
of the Conservative Administration as 
would enable them to put an end to 
this rivalry; and I say also that no 
Government in Europe is in so easy 
a position for making overtures to 
foreign nations having this object in 
view. We are able to say that we have 
a fighting capacity equal to any three 
Naval Powers on the Continent com- 
bined, and we can say that we are 
willing to rest upon our oars. We 
could make rational appeals to the other 
Powers in Europe to cease their rivalry 
before it is too late, because, I insist, 
that this rivalry cannot go on without 
doing an enormous amount of evil. Let 
an appeal be made to check this ex- 
penditure. We have been reminded by 
the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty to-night, that next year’s 
Estimates have been prepared with such 
care and moderation as to show a 
decrease of nearly £800,000. That may 
prove to be so or not; but I would 
remind the House that there is such a 
thing—as we have found to our cost 
—as a Supplementary Vote, and it 
may be possible that in the spring of 
next year we may see something of 
such a Vote. I, therefore, do not regard 
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promises of this kind as of very much 
value until the year’s expenditure has 
been got through, and we find ourselves 
not burdened with Supplementary Votes. 
When an appeal was made in the year 
1885-6 for a very large amount of 
money, it was based on the ground that 
the British Navy had fallen below its 
proper strength; and that an extra- 
ordinary expenditure would be necessary 
for a year or two, in order to make it 
efficient, and equal to the require- 
ments of the nation. We are assured 
now by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
that we are really in a strong position, 
and able to grapple with any three 
Powers of Europe. I, therefore, appeal to 
the Government to know why they do 
not now cut down their Estimates to the 
normal expenditure of 1884. If we are 
in such a strong position, why not im- 
mediately drop back to the ordinary 
Estimates which satisfied both sides of 
the House before 1885? It appears to 
me that the decrease of £800,000 is 
totally inadequate to what we have a 
right to expect; and I would urge upon 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen)—from 
whom no doubt we shall have a flattering 
Budget in due course—that if he exer- 
cised the influence in his power, he 
could put a a to this continually in- 
creasing expenditure on our Navy to 
Army; and he could compel the 
spending Departments of the State to 
use much greater economy than they 
have done in the past. It should be 
remembered that we are now at peace 
with all the world, with perhaps the 
exception of Burmah, where, however, 
we are told, affairs are rapidly becoming 
quiet. What then, I would venture to 
ask, is the use of keeping up the 
armaments of this country at their 
present extravagant level? I shall 
never cease, Sir, as long as I have the 
honour of sitting in this House to protest 
against this waste of the people’s wealth. 
This country to my mind has not put 
itself in any more secure position now 
than it was in the past, although we 
have spent so much more money. We 
are told that there is a most necessary 
expenditure to be incurred in regard to 
our coaling stations, but that has not 
yet been provided for; and I have no 
doubt that in due course the First Lord 
of the Admiralty will find that he has 
pressure brought to bear upon him to 
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induce him to indulge in that outlay. 
We also have it intimated to us by the 
noble and gallant Lord the Member for 
East Marylebone (Lord Charles Beres- 
ford), that the Government are building 
a number of small vessels; and in view 
of this I must offer my earnest protest 
against the expenditure which is being 
incurred, and which the Government are 
attempting to justify on the ground 
that in no other way can we place our- 
selves ina position to escape from our 
difficulties. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): I had hoped, Mr. Courtney, that we 
should have been relieved at this late 
hour from the necessity of discussing 
those Estimates. I must say that I am 
alarmed at the ever-increasing expendi- 
ture of this country ; and Iam prepared 
to say that I think the greatest damage 
to the Empire is to be found in her 
extravagant naval expenditure. I think, 
Sir, that the state of trade and of 
industry should prevent the Government 
from placing their names to the very 
extravagant items indicated in this Vote ; 
and I must add my belief that if we 
listened to the advice of the Admirals, 
and of the General Officers, who happen 
to be Members of this House, in refer- 
ence to the supposed necessary expendi- 
ture of this country upon the two Ser- 
vices, we should find that we had landed 
this country very quickly into an ex- 
ceedingly serious position. I noticed, 
in connection with this discussion, three 
ee which are worthy of attention ; 

ut, before I deal with them, I should 
like to say that I think, after the enor- 
mous amounts we have already spent 
upon the Navy and Army, it is insulting, 
on the part of the Admirals and Gene- 
rals, to come here and tell us that all our 
money has been thrown away, and that 
we must go in for fresh expenditure. 
Why, Sir, my reply to them would be 
that, if the money has been thrown 
away in the past, it has been so ex- 
pended on the advice of hon. Members 
of their class, and there would be every 
reason for the belief that again to follow 
their advice would result in another use- 
less outlay. I desire to express the 





earnest protest of my constituents against 
the ever-growing expenditure, and the 
continual increase of the Votes; and I 
did hope that the lesson taught us b 
the noble Lord the Member for Sout 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 


Mr. Illingworth 
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would not have been lost upon the Go- 
vernment. I had hoped that he had 


sufficient influence with the Government 
to induce them to listen to something in 
the shape of economical proposals ; and 
if that had not acted as an inducement 
to them, I had hoped that their pro- 
fessions before the country a few months 
since would have led them to put before 
us Estimates of a very modest and eco- 
nomical character. But, Sir, I am 
afraid that official life is fatal to eco- 
nomy; for the moment a man is ap- 
pointed a Member of the Government, 
he seems to lend himself to the greatest 
amount of expenditure possible. I ven- 
ture to give just one note of warning. 
If this increasing expenditure is al- 
lowed to go on, you may depend upon it 
that in future the burden will fall, not 
upon labour, but upon property; and 
Members in this House who may be 
said to represent the propertied classes 
would do well not to lose sight of this 
fact. I had hoped that the professions 
of the Tory Party would have induced 
them to try and rival hon. Members on 
this side of the House in economy. I 
am afraid we are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. There is only one other argu- 
ment that I wanted to use; and in rela- 
tion to that I may say that my own 
impression is that the great battle of the 
future will be fought between this coun- 
try and America, and that the object of 
that battle will be to secure supremacy 
in the commerce of the world. Now, 
Sir, I would remind you that America is 
fast paying off her National Debt. She 
is paying, at least, £30,000,000 a-year; 
and when the day of competition comes, 
this country will enter upon the contest 
handicapped to such an extent by her 
National Debt that I am afraid she will 
be over-weighted; and I, therefore, 
warn the Government and this House 
against entering upon a line of extra- 
vagance which must have such disas- 
trous results in the future. I am certain 
of one thing, and that is that the rate- 
payers and the taxpayers, the men who 
form the industrial part of this great 
nation, have a right to a voice in this 
matter. They feel the burden and the 
pressure of this taxation, and their 
voice, at any rate, is, and ought to be, 
lifted up in protest against the extrava- 
gant Estimates. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.) ; 

? 





in looking through the Estimates 
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notice, in regard to the item for victual- 
ling, that the amount is, at least, 25 per 
cent more per man than it was in 1878-9, 
although, since that time, provisions have 
fallen in price to the extent of, at least, 
30 percent. This, I think, is one of the 
matters which ought to be discussed in 
connection with these Estimates. To 
my mind, it is of far more importance 
than the proposed expenditure on our 
coaling stations. I would urge upon 
the Admiralty the desirability of send- 
ing the Fleet more often to Ireland. 
There we have splendid anchorage for 
vessels, with admirable facilities for 
naval manoeuvres, and, at the same 
time, provisions can be purchased, at 
least, 25 to 30 per cent cheaper than in 
any other part of the world; and, there- 
fore, while the ships would be in a 
healthy climate, the opportunities for 
practice and naval evolutions would be 
unusually good, and, at the same time, 
economy would be promoted in the ex- 
penditure in victualling the Fleet. At one 
time the Fleet was more often seen off the 
coast of Ireland. It only wanted some 
of the old Conservative Irish Members 
to make representations at the Admi- 
ralty to induce them to send the vessels 
there. Of late years, however, they have 
not been sent there; and I would espe- 
cially call the attention of the noble Lord 
the First Lord of the Admiralty—who 
has not a little connection with a part of 
Ireland—to the desirability of making 
use of the excellent harbours to be found 
there for naval purposes. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Ona recent 
occasion my hon. Friend the Member 
for one of the Divisions of Cork was 
very anxious, with his Colleagues, to 
bring under the notice of this House the 
question of the Haulbowline Dockyard; 
but before he could bring it on, many 
hours were spent, and perhaps properly 
so, by hon. and gallant Gentlemen in 
discussing the general question of the 
efficiency of the Navy, and it was conse- 
quently impossible to bring the matter 
before the House at a period at which it 
could be adequately discussed. We de- 
sired to raise the question relating to 
this dockyard as a matter of economy, 
because if the intentions of the Govern- 
ment were carried out as announced last 
Thursday by the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, the entire sum which had been 
spent upon the place would be utterly lost 
to the country, and Haulbowline Dock- 
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yard would remain a muddy monument 
to the gross incompetency of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Naval Administration. Twenty- 
two years ago this subject was brought 
before this House. It was intended to 
spend a sum amounting to something 
over £500,000 in the erection of a suit- 
able dockyard at Queenstown, where 
the largest ships of the Navy could, if 
necessary, be repaired ; but now, when 
much of the work has been done, the 
oon has been altered, the Dockyard 

as been shortened by something like 
70 feet, and, if completed as proposed, 
it will be utterly useless for the purpose 
for which it was originally intended. I 
regret, Sir, that the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Admiralty is not in 
his place to give us some more explicit 
declarations of the intentions of the Go- 
vernment in regard to this matter. A 
deputation from the district waited upon 
him 12 months ago, and in compliance 
with their urgent request he consented 
to retain upon the works a number of 
unskilled workmen who were at that 
time threatened with dismissal. We 
claim now not merely their exemption 
from dismissal, but we claim also for 
them work, on the ground that Ireland 
is entitled toa legitimate share of the 
Imperial expenditure of this country on 
the Navy; and I do think that the 
people of Ireland have a legitimate 
grievance, especially those residing in 
the immediate locality of this Dockyard, 
in the fact that a large amount of money 
has been spent up to a certain point ; and 
that money is to be allowed to remain 
unproductive and useless for all purposes 
except as constituting a monument of 
gross blundering on the part of the 
Naval Administration. The case as it at 
present stands is this—that £500,000 
has been spent for making a Dockyard ; 
but, if the work be discontinued now, 
there will be a dock too short and quite 
unfitted for the purpose originally de- 
signed. On the first occasion when 
that matter was brought before Parlia- 
ment, it was pointed out by Mr. J. F. 
Maguire, who was then Member for the 
City of Cork, that the Harbour of 
Queenstown was peculiarly well-suited 
for the establishment of a Dockyard, 
and that for many reasons. So strong 
were his arguments, and so powerfully 
did they appeal tothe Naval Authorities 
of the day, that his recommendations 
were adopted. A Report was issued 
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stating that,in the opinion of the Naval 
Authorities, Queenstown was admirably 
situated as a harbour of refuge for Her 
Majesty’s Fleet, and that in this har- 
bour it was eminently desirable that a 
Dockyard should be created, in which 
vessels of war could be properly re- 
paired. Yet, at the present moment, if 
storm or any disaster overtook a vessel 
of the Fleet off the coast, she could 
not be repaired at Queenstown. We 
had a recent instance. The #eileisle, 
upon which it was found necessary to 
expend £30,000 or £40,000, instead of 
being towed to Queenstown, as she 
would have been had this Dockyard ex- 
penditure been properly directed in the 
ast, she was taken to Chatham, or 

evonport, or some other Yard. We 
contend that these are matters well 
worth the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. I think my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Cork was a little too 
easy and somewhat lavish in the praise 
he awarded the noble Lord on this 
Dockyard question. I maintain we are 
fairly and fully entitled to a reasonable 
and proportionate amount of expendi- 
ture for Dockyard purposes; and it is 
impossible that we can have this in 
future, unless Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment reconsider the determination which 
apparently they have come to. Well 
acquainted as I am with the harbour, 
knowing how far the work has pro- 
gressed, and what a serious disappoint- 
ment it is to many who take the deepest 
interest in the subject, and who ex- 
pected by this time that substantial pro- 
gress would be made—I shall take every 
opportunity that is offered in the House 
of bringing this question forward. My 
Colleagues who represent neighbouring 
constituencies are actuated by similar 
motives; but I hope it will not be neces- 
sary for us to use pressure upon the 
Naval Authorities with regard to this 
most important matter, and which 
affords a flagrant example of that blun- 
dering which has come to be regarded 
as inseparably connected with the great 
spending Departments. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
The Motion to report Progress was 
moved in order to afford the Government 
the opportunity of saying what they 
intended to do. It must be pretty evi- 
dent to anyone who has listened to the 
debate for the last two hours, discursive 
though it has been, that it has ranged 
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over a considerable number of new 
topics, and that it has not been alto- 
gether unconnected with the possibility 
of another Vote being taken subse- 
quently. Now, I must certainly say 
tha my hon. Friends who have felt it 
necessary to object to going on with the 
Vote on Account of Civil Service Esti- 
mates, seem to have reasons on their side 
which are every moment increasing. I 
am informed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury ad- 
mitted that it was not absolutely neces- 
sary to go on with the Civil Service Vote 
on Account. Various methods were 
pointed out whereby all that is legally 
necessary may be complied with. Na- 
turally, the Government desire to get 
their Vote to-night ; but there has been 
much time lost in the attempt; and, 
surely, they will not, after 2 o'clock, 
ask us to vote away £3,500,000, and on 
a Vote that embraces a number of topics 
upon which discussion is certain to be 
raised. I shall now propose, Sir, that 
you leave the Chair. Of course, if the 
Civil Service Vote is to be gone on with, 
we must stay and attend to matters in 
which we are interested; but, surely, 
the Government will not ask us to take 
this enormous Vote at such an hour. 
Therefore, to give the Government the 
opportunity of making an explana- 
tion, I now move that you leave the 
Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Dr. Cameron.) 


Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): I 
should like to point out to the hon. 
Member that it is not the fault of the 
Government if we do not get on with 
Business. I believe, as far as I am 
able to judge, that it is the opinion of 
the Committee that the time has arrived 
when we should take the Vote which 
has been under discussion so long. I 
want also to point out to the hon. Mem- 
ber, in reference to what he appears to 
believe is an unreasonable hour to take 
the Vote, that it must be taken to-night; 
because, although it has been mentioned 
that on one occasion it was taken on the 
24th March, it was then, as has been 
explained, inserted at a later stage of 
the Ways and Means Bill; and unless 
the Vote is taken to-night, it cannot be 
taken on the 24th (Thursday). We 
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could not take it until Friday; and, 
therefore, it is absolutely necessary it 
should be taken to-night. I am sure 
hon. Members are not aware, or they 
would not have expressed so much 
surprise, that in 1882, this Vote on Ac- 
count was commenced at 1.45; in 1883 
it was commenced at 1 o’clock; in 1884 
it was commenced ut 2 o’clock; in 1885 
the Vote on Account was commenced at 
4 o'clock; and last year it was com- 
menced at 1.30, and finished at 2 o’clock. 
I think, therefore, there is nothing un- 
usual so far as precedent is concerned. 
There is nothing unreasonable in the 
Government asking that the Vote should 
be taken under the circumstances, and 
no single Member of the Committee 
will lose the opportunity of criticizing 
any single Vote in the ordinary course 
of Supply, nor will any Member lose 
the opportunity of raising a discussion 
on an Amendment to the Motion for the 
Speaker leaving the Chair. 

Mr. DILLON: The hon. Gentleman 
has used an argument of some force; 
but he leaves out of view altogether the 
fact that there are circumstances at the 
present time that render it absolutely 
essential that there must be a prolonged 
discussion on this Vote. Of course, the 
Government are masters of the arrange- 
ment of Business; and if they do not 
choose to afford a more reasonable oppor- 
tunity, we must discuss it at this time of 
night. It is all very well to tell us that 
no Member parts with any privilege by 
allowing this Vote to pass. It may be 
perfectly true that in the past year, or 
the year before, it was not necessary to 
challenge and persist in a discussion of 
a Vote of this kind; but that is no 
argument that it is not necessary this 
year. Whatever the circumstances were 
in the years alluded to, they are now 
such that it is entirely out of the ques- 
tion that the Vote should pass without 
considerable discussion. English or 
Scotch Members may not be in a position 
to discuss the Civil Service Estimates. 
I leave them to judge of that; so far 
as we are concerned, we avail ourselves 
of a privilege with which we have not 
the slightest intention to part. If we 
allowed this Vote to go without discus- 
sion, we shall not have another oppor- 
tunity until May of raising questions 
that are convulsing Ireland at the pre- 
sent moment—questions that can and 
will be raised on this Vote, no matter 
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what is said by the Government, no 
matter how inconvenient it may be for 
the Committee. Measures of vast im- 
portance may be passed; while, by the 

atent plan brought to perfection by 

embers of the Tory Party within the 
last few weeks, every discussion on 
questions of importance to us can be 
blocked by bogus Notices on the Notice 
Paper never intended to be brought to 
discussion. I allude to this practice, so 
unworthy of Members of the House, as 
an additional reason why we shall insist 
on a fair discussion of this Vote on 
Account. I ask this question—if these 
Votes are to be passed; if it is con- 
sidered necessary, or essential, to pass 
these Votes without discussion—why is 
it not the Rule ofthe House? Why are 
the Government and the Committee 
obliged to admit discussion? Is it not 
because, as we all know, that the prin- 
ciple is that circumstances may arise 
that will challenge discussion, perhaps a 
prolonged discussion, and in relation to 
matters that ought to have a prolonged 
discussion ? Circumstances in the coun- 
try, or circumstances connected with the 
Service, may arise that cause the Vote to 
be challenged at length. This has hap- 
pened in the present case. Oircum- 
stances are going on in Ireland in con- 
nection with a Service for which we are 
asked to provide a large sum of money, 
and it would be absurd to suppose we 
should allow this Vote to pass. No 
matter, if there are half-a-dozen Votes 
on Account, we challenge each one so 
long as things are conducted in Ireland 
as they are now. I say this in support 
of the Motion for adjournment. If the 
Government considered this Vote was 
absolutely necessary to-night, they ought 
to have put it down before the Navy 
Vote, and then we could have debated 
it; and, early or late, the debate might 
have been closed. You have gained 
nothing by your conduct in regard to 
this Vote, though you may think it a 
gain to have choked off a certain number 
of gallant Gentlemen who desired to 
discuss naval matters. As I have said 
already, it is entirely out of the ques- 
tion that this Vote can be taken without 
considerable discussion; you must ex- 
pect this when you ask us to provide 
money for the Bankruptcy Court and 
the Irish Constabulary, and you might 
have taken the discussion at a more 
reasonable hour. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: The Secretary 
for the Treasury always tells us that 
money must be taken by a certain day. 
Sir, I am curious to know what would hap- 
penif the money were not taken. My own 
impression is, that the world would wag 
on very much as it did before. What 
terrible circumstances would take place 
if this money were not taken to-day ? 
As the hon. Member for East Mayo has 
pointed out, this trouble has arisen en- 
tirely from the Government arrange- 
ment of business. [ Cries of ‘‘ No, no!’’] 
I say it has arisen entirely from the 
action of the Government, and if an hon. 
Gentleman thinks otherwise, let him 
put his thought into speech. Why, 
when there were only two Votes to take, 
was the Navy Vote put first? It was 
not necessary, because the Government 
offered to withdraw it. If you had com- 
menced discussion with the Vote on 
Account, you could have said to the gal- 
lant Admiral, ‘‘ We will have your dis- 
cussion at another time.’’ Very valuable 
suggestions were no doubt made by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman; and then 
when your own followers, naval Gentle- 
men, have been discussing naval matters 
up to a late hour, you complain that we 
on this side are anxious to bring forward 
certain economical matters connected 
with the Navy, and you want to burke 
discussion on the part of Irish Mem- 
bers by bringing forward this Vote on 
Account at half-past 2. The hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Trea- 
sury appeals to precedents of the last 
few years, and that only proves to me 
our sacred duty to hold fast to our privi- 
leges, and not to add one more to these 
evil precedents. No one can deny for 
a moment that this Vote on Account is 
worthy of discussion at a reasonable 
hour. Very frequently there are com- 
plaints of our discussions being carried to 
a great length; but nothing of the kind 
can be said of this Vote on Account, for 
discussion has not commenced. If the 
committee like to go on I am prepared. 
I have the Estimates here, ma I judge 
from them that I shall have to speak 
some 30 times, and I estimate that I 
shall have to move about 20 Amend- 
ments; but Iam perfectly ready to re- 
main here. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: After the speech 
we have just heard, everyone must see 
that it is the bounden duty of the Go- 
vernment to proceed with the Estimates. 
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What would be the use of postponing 
them, in order to give an opportunity 
for an Irish discussion, when we hear 
from the hon. Member for Northampton 
that it is his intention to make 30 
speeches, and move 20 Amendments. The 
hon. Member is indifferent whether the 
money is voted or not, and he wishes to 
know what would happen if the money 
were not voted. The effect would be that 
the financial arrangements of the coun- 
try would be seriously embarrassed, 
and we have no resource but to proceed. 
I can quite understand the views of hon. 
Members, who say there are important 
matters in connection with Ireland to be 
discussed; but how do we know that 
any particular Irish Question will come 
on when we are to have 30 speeches from 
the hon. Member? We should probably 
come to the Vote on Account, if pro- 
ceedings were to be conducted in the 
manner indicated in the course of weeks, 
not days. Therefore, though it must be 
most inconvenient to any Member of the 
Committee, there is nothing for it but 
to proceed and listen with patience to 
such matters of importance as may be 
brought before us. I only hope that 
hon. Members opposite will, when we 
come to discuss the Vote on Account, go 
at once to the more important matters 
they desire to bring forward, not wasting 
time upon minor details. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: The 
right hon. Gentleman says even if we 
did get a day for the discussion of our 
questions, what guarantee would my 
hon. Friend the Member for East Mayo 
have that he would obtain time for the 
adequate discussion of the important 
subjects to which he has referred. Well, 
of course, it would be difficult to obtain 
that guarantee in favour of the matters 
he thinks it due to his countrymen to 
bring forward. But the language of the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
shows that he feels the inconsistency of 
the position of the Government. He 
tells us that some years ago when a 
Vote on Account was taken, it was pro- 

sed at half-past 1 and passed at 2. 

hat is perfectly true; but it only shows 
_ differently things were situated 

en. 

Coronet NOLAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in reference to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) speaks of the 20 Amendments as 
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if they were 20 crimes; but my hon. 
Friend would only be doing what he is 
in the habit of doing. Let hon. Members 
recollect that last year my hon. Friend 
moved the reduction of a Vote and 
carried his Amendment. It was a 
friendly Government then in Office, and 
it had not to go out; but it may be 
expected the present Government would 
go out if they were defeated. How- 
ever, we are in no hurry to get through 
the discussion ; there are items we would 
prefer to have debated to-morrow morn- 
ing when Representatives of the Press 
will be present. We are standing upon 
Constitutional grounds; you arenot when 
you attempt to shout us down or vote us 
down in silence in the early hours of the 
morning. The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury says that for years this Vote has 
been passed at a late hour; but what 
happened? Did not the Estimates go 
up; did not these very Civil Service Esti- 
mates increase, because we did not dis- 
cuss them? Well, we are not doing that 
now. What is the use of sacrificing a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the altar 
of economy if we are to vote the Civil 
Service Estimates when there is no 
Press to record the names of Members 
who are in sympathy with us? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is like the 
beggar in Gil Blas on a large scale. I 
do not think we ought to yield, but 
should proceed calealy to debate the 
Naval Estimates until the Press return, 
and we shall be well reported at 7 in 
the morning. If the people of this 
country knew that we wanted so uncon- 
stitutionally to pass the Estimates at 
this late hour, when Members are too 
tired to discuss and criticize the items 
efficiently, they would make themselves 
heard in such a way that we should 
soon have to do something in order 
to keep down this dreadful extrava- 
gance. 

Mr. J. O°CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) : 
I desire, Sir, to support the Motion to 
report Progress, and Ido so as one who 
has a few small grievances to bring for- 
ward during the discussion on the Navy 
Estimates. I protest against the way 
in which Business is being rushed 
through at this hour. The grievances 
of which I have to complain being of 
comparatively and apparently small im- 

rtance, I have abstained from bring- 
ing them forward hitherto; but I do not 
see that I should lose any opportunity 
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of making them known. Whilst hon 
and gallant Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way were discussing matters of naval 
interest I refrained from interfering 
with my complaints, because I knew 
they wished to give the Committee the 
benefit of their experience and special 
knowledge, and to bring under notice 
items of technical importance; but I did 
not expect that facilities for discussing 
grievances would have been curtailed or 
cut off. I repeat that, though the par- 
ticular grievances against which I take 
exception are small, I protest against 
being compelled at this hour of the 
morning to proceed with them. For it 
is of the highest importance to our con- 
stituencies that the grievances which 
specifically affect them should be ade- 
quately inquired into and made gene- 
rally known. Yet, owing to the lateness 
of the hour, we must fail to get pub- 
licity in the Press, and accordingly the 
views of our constituencies cannot get 
ventilated. I consider that the manoeuvre 
of the Government this evening was very 
unworthy of them. They have treated 
these Estimates in such a manner as to 
force andcompel all reasonable Members 
of the Committee to accede, if possible, 
to their request that the Vote should be 
taken ; and considering the public duty 
that hon. Members have to perform, 
considering the necessity that we feel 
exists for the adequate discussion of 
these Estimates, we find ourselves, in 
fact, reluctantly obliged to refuse the 
Government that which they desire. Sir, 
I also believe that the language and 
tone of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) towards my hon. “Friend the 
senior Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) was also a very unworthy 
proceeding, and I do not think that my 
words are at all too strong in saying 
that, for if we are to take our cue from 
the words and manner of the right hon. 
Gentleman, it would seem quite an un- 
becoming thing for an hon. Member of 
this House to bring forward an Amend- 
ment, or to make a Motion during the 
discussion of the Estimates. In the 
most emphatic manner possible I pro- 
test against such language, and against 
such a tone towards hon. Members when 
they find it necessary to prolong a dis- 
cussion, in order to complain against the 
treatment of those who have substantial 
grievances to bring forward. 
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so far as I can, the impressions formed 
from criticisms which proceed on an 
incorrect assumption. Let me say 
that nobody is responsible for unworthy 
conduct in connection with the placing 
of that Business on the Paper except 
myself. I entirely accept and take the 
whole responsibility, and there is no 
attempt to do otherwise. I placed the 
Business of the House on the Paper in 
the manner in which it stands, in dis- 
charge of a promise made by the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), 
and made at the request of hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House ; and, 
so far as I am able to judge, it was on 
the distinct understanding that the Vote 
on Account, which is so necessary to be 
taken to-night, was to be taken subse- 
quently; and this was made last Friday 
morning, and renewed again at half-past 
4 o’clock. I should very much like hon. 
Members to remember that if there is 
anyone to blume I am entirely to blame 
in this matter. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: I confess I 
am in some difficulty in understanding 
the observations of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen). He rather 
gave the Committee to understand that 
there was a change of policy on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government as to the 
procedure on the Vote on Account, in 
consequence of the speech of my hon. 
Friend the senior Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere). As I under- 
stand, from about 11 o'clock to-night, 
the Government had the intention to force 
through both these Votes; and I feel 
perfectly convinced that the observations 
ofthe hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Northampton had nothing whatever to 
do with'the Government’s determination. 
I admit that I am somewhat surprised 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Goschen) should take such a ground. I 
asked the Question of the Government 
whether they did not intend, and whether 
they did not avow that intention, to take 
both these Votes. I did not understand 
in the least that any remarks of my hon. 
Friend had anything to do with the 
arrangements of the Government ; and I 
think they ought to tell the House whe- 
ther it was or was not the intention of 
the Government to force through, with- 
out discussion, both these Votes. There 
is another point to which I should like to 
call attention, and thatisthe circumstance 
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which the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Jackson) has impressed 
upon us—namely, that there is some 
actual necessity for the Vote on Account 
to be taken to-night. We had the same 
— urged by the First Lord cf the 

reasury (Mr. W. H. Smith); but, 
though precedent completely cuts the 
ground from under his feet, I wish to 
state that, as this matter appears from 
this side of the House, it would seem 
that the Government is of opinion that 
there is an urgent necessity that this 
Vote should be pushed through to-night, 
discussed or unconsidered, on the score 
of time. Now, I submit that if this 
House is driven into a corner like this, 
it is the Government who have done the 
damage, and it is the duty of that Go- 
vernment to make such necessary changes 
and arrangements as will enable the 
Vote to conform with the law. It is not 
justifiable on the part of the Government 
to assume that in the case of the Votes 
being brought forward late they should 
be allowed to pass them through without 
discussion. It is surely the duty of the 
Government to bring in the Votes at 
such a time that the Committee of the 
House may not be deprived of a reason- 
able opportunity of examining and dis- 
cussing them. Itis a strange doctrine 
to promulgate that on account of the 
way in which the Government has 
arranged Public Business we are bound 
to forego discussion of important mat- 
ters, in order to suit their convenience. 
Let us clearly understaud that hon. 
Members from all parts of the United 
Kingdom regard this to be an _ alto- 
gether abnormal Session. The House 
has been almost entirely in the hands 
of the Government. Much time has 
been spent in discussing unnecessary 
changes in the Procedure of the House. 
This having been done, the Government 
have hinted to us that they intend to 
fully monopolize and absorb the time of 
the private Members, on the plea that 
that time is required for special Busi- 
ness. It seems to me that hon. Mem- 
bers of this House, though they may 
have other questions to consider, would 
be very remiss in their duty if they did 
not seize the only opportunity that is 
given for discussing questions of so much 
importance as these. I would venture 
to suggest to the House that a very fair 
and reasonable course to pursue at this 
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disposition shown to let this Vote pass 
at a convenient time, the Vote on Ac- 
count should be postponed until Thurs- 
day next, in order that hon. Members 
may have a chance of discussing matters 
of the highest importance. The main 
way in which the constituencies can be 
informed of what Business is passing in 
the House is through the Provincial 
Press; and if discussion on this matter 
is prolonged, a great deal which would 
have been interesting to the country and 
to the Irish constituencies will never 
reach them. I submit that it is utterly 
unreasonable that these important dis- 
cussions should go on between the hours 
of 3 and 8 o’clock in the morning—un- 
reasonable to Members who wish to take 
part in the debates, and unreasonable 
to the constituencies which desire to see 
that theirs and thecountry’sinterests have 
been attended to. The great security 
which Members have in this House is 
not the weight of the speaking in the 
House, but the weight of public opinion 
throughout the country. Hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway on this side, 
for instance, are the Representatives of 
the overwhelming majority of public 
opinion in Ireland. I ask and appeai 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to show to his 
Colleagues how desirable it is that this 
Vote on Account should be left until 
Thursday for discussion. I grant that 
if the matter were taken up again on 
Thursday the Government would be in 
& position to request to allow the Vote 
to pass without delay, and I am of 
opinion that such a request would be 
heeded. I feel satisfied that this appeal 
is deserving of the consideration of the 
Government, and I hope that right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will see their way 
to take advantage of it. If it were ne- 
cessary to my case, I could refer to the 
fact that, owing to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), it so happened 
that these Supplementary Votes were 
not further postponed; but I think, on 
the whole, the Government should give 
their serious consideration to the sug- 
gestion, and they will find that they 
could follow, in the circumstances, no 
better course. 

Dr. CLARK: Might I point out to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) that it was on Friday morn- 
ing, between the hours of 2 and 3 
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o’clock, that the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) mentioned 
about having these Votes discussed? A 
long discussion has taken place on a 
Vote which was not required, and after 
that the Government asks the House to 
begin a discussion at this time of the 
morning on most important subjects, 
and tells hon. Members that unless they 
do so it will be necessary to resort to an 
All-night Sitting. Now, that is a course 
which I think will meet with very little ap- 
proval, and it seems to me that very little 
regard is being devoted to the interests 
of the constituencies, and more espe- 
cially of the more remote portions of the 
United Kingdom. I might be allowed 
to tell the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that there 
has been a strong growth of national 
life in Scotland and Ireland, and also in 
Wales. [Zaughter.] Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite may laugh; but I am only 
telling what is a very patent fact, and 
one which they would do well to recog- 
nize, for, in consequence of that expanse 
of nationality, the feelings of the people 
have been affected manasen the the ancient 
Celtic. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gen- 
tleman might remember that the Motion 
before the House is that I ‘‘do now 
leave the Chair.” 

Dr. CLARK: I wished, Sir, to 
point out that the reason why we desire 
that you should leave the Chair is that 
other matters should be discussed— 
matters brought forward by Scotch and 
Welsh Members, and of the greatest im- 
portance to the Scotch and Welsh people. 
My hon. Friend the senior Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), I feel 
sure, will, if we appeal to him, in order 
that very important matters may come 
before the House, withdraw his Motion 
regarding the Royal Palaces, Parks, and 
the like, for the purpose of giving Scot- 
land and Wales half a chance of making 
kvown their public opinion on subjects 
chiefly concerning themselves. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) : Icon- 
sider, Sir, that no class of Members in 
this House have more reason to com- 
plain of the conduct of the Government, 
when matters concerning and interesting 
to that class are for discussion, than the 
Scotch Members. There are a number 
of Votes of a contentious character which 
we consider that it is our duty to call 
attention to and discuss. Thus there is 
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the Vote for the Secretary for Scotland. 
The Government recently have made 
arrangements in regard to that Office of 
the most unsatisfactory character, and 
of such a character as demands a full 
discussion in this House. There are, 
again, matters concerning the Fishery 
Board of Scotland which also require 
careful consideration; and I could go 
on pointing out one Vote after another 
upon which it is the duty of the Scotch 
Members to express the inconvenience 
to which the people of Scotland have 
been subjected by the action and con- 
duct of the Government. My experience 
of the present Government is this—that 
when there is an opportunity seriously 
to discuss questions affecting Scotland 
we ought not to forego that opportunity, 
because we may expect no consideration, 
no mercy, from the Government ; for if 
it is possible for the Government to 
adopt and pursue arrangements which 
leave no facilities for the consideration 
of Scotch affairs, no other means will be 

rovided in order to enable Scotch Mem- 

ers to express their opinions on matters 
most immediately affecting their con- 
stituencies. I wish to say that if, when 
we come to questions of the greatest im- 
portance to the people of Scotland, we 
are asked to discuss these questions at 
3 o’clock in the morning, that is a pro- 
ceeding so unsatisfactory to the people 
of Scotland that it will open their eyes 
to the utter hopelessness of carrying on 
the Business of Scotland in this House. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
must say that I feel distressed when I 
see the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) rising in his place, with 
his face denoting the words of the old 
song, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home!”’—and this 
indicates what is exactly in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s heart; but, unfortunately, 
owing to the representations and remon- 
strances made by hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway on his own side of the 
House, he seems to be yielding to the 
policy which is = in the words of 
the comic song, ‘‘We won’t go Home 
till Morning.” 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL - HOGG 
(Middlesex, Hornsey): I should like to 
ask you, Sir, what comic songs have to 
do with the Business of the House ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I trust the hon. 
Gentleman will be more respectful to 
the Committee. 


Mr. Hunter 
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Dr. TANNER: I will refer, Sir, to 
no more comic songs. But really, I 
think. when we take into consideration 
all the various remonstrances which 
have been addressed to the noble Lord 
the First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
George Hamilton) and to the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Goschen), that cer- 
tainly some reasonableness should be 
shown, and the request made for oppor- 
tunity of discussing important matters 
should be granted. The Vote under 
consideration this evening is one which 
I hope to say a few words about in 
connection mainly with the Medical 
Service in the Navy. In that Depart- 
ment there is a highly unsatisfactory 
condition of things; and I desire to 
bring attention to bear in debate upon 
matters of great grievance in regard to 
the various schools where medicine is a 
subject of instruction. I suppose the 
Government is acquainted with the fact 
that remonstrance is being made by tho 
Royal College of Surgeons in Dublin; 
and I hope to be able to give them some 
information on this matter. Another 
point to which I want to call attention is 
about Haulbowline Dockyard. Now, 
these are two very important points; 
and I think, when the Government con- 
siders them carefully, they will find that 
it is not very right to ask the House to 
go on at this hour of the morning, in- 
stead of giving an opportunity for de- 
liberate discussions of matters of griev- 
ance. And I maintain that we have a 
right to expect fair treatment, because I 
presume that hon. Members are sent to 
this House to represent constituencies 
which expect that they will see how the 
money which the taxpayers contribute 
is spent. That being so, I should cer- 
tainly have thought that there would 
have been a tone of moderation, at any 
rate, assumed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Goschen), in accordance with 
the usual method of behaviour which 
has been the usage and custom with 
right hon. Gentlemen who are at the 
head of affairs; and that the right hon. 
Gentleman would have respected the 
assurances which he received from this 
side of the House—that if the Supple- 
mentary Vote were taken upon Thurs- 
day the debate on it would be curtailed, 
so far as hon. Members on this side of 
the House were concerned, within due 
and proper limits, 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: When the 
House has to decide whether it should 

roceed to discuss reductions of the 
Estimates or Coercion Bills, I think that 
it does better in choosing to discuss re- 
ductions in the Estimates. Therefore I 
do not see why, when a series of reduc- 
tions of the Estimates are proposed, bon. 
Gentlemen ought to give way simply in 
order to give the Government greater 
time for their coming Coercion Act, As 
a matter of fact, the Government should 
recognize that the Irish Members are 
anxious to bring forward matters in re- 
ference to Ireland, and that they are 
bound to give fair hearing to the due 
Representatives of that country. In 
order to lighten the difficulties of the 
Government, I would make the pro- 
position to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. Goschen), that if the Govern- 
ment will really not try to force this 
Vote through to-night, and offer to the 
Irish Members an opportunity to discuss 
their most devoted grievances, I will 
safely promise that, during the whole of 
the discussion, I will hold my tongue. I 
will further point out to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that there is a way to 
get out of the difficulty that would arise, 
ifthe Government did not get the money. 
The amount of the Vote on Account is 
calculated at two months. I do not see 
why the House should not be asked to 
give the Government sufficient money 
for four or five days, and then we would 
be simply in the same position with 
regard to the discussion as before, and 
the items could be carefully considered. 
I am very anxious about the question 
whether, when the Government has put 
off the Estimates to the last moment, 
they have a right to keep forcing them 
simply for the purpose of getting more 
time for the Coercion Bill. We actually 
meet the Government more than half- 
way when we offer them sufficient 
money to carry on their Business, and 
ask in return only that, at a later day, 
an opportunity for criticism and con- 
sideration will be afforded to the House, 
and that the Government should not 
force this Vote down the throats of the 
Committee in order to gain more time 
for coercive legislation. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I am in this 
difficulty—that I want to call minute 
attention to many matters in this Vote; 
and if we go on nowI shall not have 
auy opportunity of doing so with proper 
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efficiency. Thus, there are the Votes 
for the Royal Palaces and Marlborough 
House. Now, I object to both of these in 
toto, and I desire to take a Division on the 
Vote ; for I think that we ought not to 
pay £6,000 for the one and £500 for the - 
other. I believe it is impossible for me 
to do my duty by my constituents, who 
are reasonable men, and object to these 
Votes, if the Government prevents me 
from taking an opportunity of doing it, 
for I cannot possibly place the views of 
my constituency before the Committee 
under present circumstances and con- 
ditions. There are a number of other 
items in this Vote which I am exceed- 
ingly desirous of having debated, for I 
have a very strong objection to have 
public money spent in many ways that 
it is spent. It would be utterly im- 
possible, even if we proceeded at this 
time of the morning, to adequately dis- 
cuss and consider matters of such large 
importance to the people of this country. 
Mr. DEASY (Mayo, W.): The Go- 
vernment have told us that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that they should get 
this Vote to-night, and that they should 
get a grant of more than enough money 
to carry them over the next fortnight. 
But, Sir, it is a monstrous thing that for 
the next two months we should, prac- 
tically speaking, be precluded raising 
questions regarding Ireland. The hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. Akers-Douglas) has drawn 
attention to what he says took place in 
the early hours of Friday morning ; but 
my distinct recollection of the compact is 
that the Vote on Account of the Civil 
Service Estimates was postponed in 
order to afford us an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the whole Irish policy of the 
Government. It will be in the recollec- 
tion of this House that my hon. Friend 
the Member for South-East Cork (Mr. 
Hooper) sat on these Benches eight or 
10 hours a few nights ago in order to 
secure an opportunity of raising a debate 
on a subject of great interest to his con- 
stituents, and of vital consequence to 
the people of Queenstown. Not wishing 
to interrupt the debate which was pro- 
ceeding that evening, it was 1 o’clock 
before an opportunity was afforded him 
to speak on the question of the Haul- 
bowline Docks. He then put a series 
of questions to the noble Lord the First 
Lord of the Admiralty; and although 
he did not then press for specific expla- 
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nations, he surely has a right to demand 
an answer to his many queries. He 
was placed in a disadvantageous posi- 
tion, because he did not like to interrupt 
the gallant Admirals who were address- 
ing the House on naval questions. To- 
night we are placed in a like position, 
and for very similar reasons. Again 
the Admirals have occupied eight or 10 
hours; and I do contend now that it is 
not fair and reasonable that we should 
now be called upon to discuss important 
questions. There area number of topics 
which we might have discussed on the 
Navy Estimates, but we refrained from 
doing so. For instance, gunboats have 
been used in Ireland for the purpose of 
carrying troops, policemen, and bailiffs 
to the West and South Coasts. In 
regard to the Civil Service Estimates, 
there are a lot of questions on which we 
desire to have the verdict of the House 
of Commons. The hon. Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) has given 
Notice of a discussion he intends to 
initiate; and it is preposterous to say 
that at this hour a reasonable or useful 
debate could take place on it. In con- 
nection with these Civil Service Esti- 
mates, we shall be able to point out that 
illegal grants of money have been made 
by Government after Government, year 
after year; and one of these topics alone 
would be sufficient to occupy the time of 
the House for several hours. Again, we 
desire to have a debate on the riots at 
Belfast; and I repeat it is not fair at this 
time of the morning to ask us to com- 
mence it. If it is a question of sitting 
all night, I tell hon. Members opposite 
that we are as much accustomed to that 
as they are, and perhaps at the close of 
an All-night Sitting they would find that 
we did not come off second best. So far 
as I can learn, there is no reason in the 
world why the Government should not 
postpone this Vote until Thursday; and 
I would suggest that, if necessary, there 
might be a Saturday Sitting to take the 
Report stage. If they will adopt our 
suggestion, they will find that we are 
not unreasonable. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W): Mr. Courtney, I am very 
anxious that we should divide. I believe, 
after the remarks that have been made, 
we shall do so. And it will mean also 
nothing more than that right hon. 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite will out- 
vote us by a very large majority. But 
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my point is this. We are here to re- 
7 the people who have elected us, 

do not intend to keep the House very 
long; but I must say this— that it is 
physically impossible for people to apply 
themselves as they could wish to the 
performance of their duties if important 
debates are to be taken at such an un- 
reasonable hour. I am putting my 
opposition to the Vote on the lowest 
ground possible—that of physical capa- 
bility ; but, as hon. Members are forcing 
me to do so, I will add a few words fur- 
ther as to my reasons for my present 
conduct. I consider that I have a serious 
and solemn duty to perform towards my 
constituents, and towards the country 
generally. I can only say that if this 
Vote is pressed we shall certainly per- 
severe in discussing it; and I must add, 
Mr. Courtney, that up to the present it 
certainly cannot be stated that the ob- 
structive talk in this House has come 
from these Benches. The time of the 
House has been oceupied by hon. and 
gallant Admirals and hon. and gallant 
Generals and Captains. Does the Com- 
mittee understand what it is doing? 
Does it understand what the right hon. 
Gentlemen the Leaders of the House 
want it to do? They have taken up 
the Vote, and they carry it on until they 
have practically exhausted the whole 
time of the House for discussion, and 
then they run a red herring across the 
Vote, and want to pass the Civil Service 
Estimates in the scent of that red herring, 
and under the cover of the Naval Votes. 

Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.): The hon. 
Gentleman the Financial Secretary to 
the 'I'reasury (Mr. Jackson), when he 
last addressed the House, stated that at 
the request of the Irish Members the 
Naval Vote was put before the Civil 
Service Estimates for discussion. Now, 
Mr. Courtney, I submit that that is not 
so. The hon. Gentleman, I freely admit, 
is a most straightforward man ; and I 
do not think he would wilfully make a 
misstatement. But, Sir, I myself was 
deeply interested in the final scene of 
the night to which the hon. Gentleman 
referred ; and my recollection is that no 
request was made from the Irish Benches 
for the Naval Estimates to be put before 
the Civil Service Estimates. 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) : 
I did not say that the request was made 
by the Irish Members. What I said 
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was that they were put on in that order 
in discharge of a promise, made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House, that an opportunity should be 
afforded for further discussion of the 
Navy Votes on the item for clothing. 
Mr. LANE: I readily accept the ex- 
lanation of the hon. Gentleman. What 
wish the House to understand is that 
we are not responsible for the Civil 
Service Estimates being reached at so 
late an hour. The Government, with 
the best intentions possible, no doubt, 
have made a serious mistake; but I do 
not see why we should be asked to 
place ourselves in a ridiculously false 
— simply because the Government 
ave done so. The truth is that when 
we are supposed by the Government and 
their supporters to be fagged out, they 
commence the discussion of an important 
Vote, in the hope that it will be quickly 
passed. I say it is simply ridiculous to 
ask the Irish Members to discuss the 
Civil Service Votes at this hour in the 
morning. We are not responsible for 
their coming on so late as half-past 3, 
and therefore I think we are quite justi- 
fied in asking that they be adjourned. 


Question put. 


The Committee dirided :—Ayes 61; 
Noes 199: Majority 138.—(Div. List, 
No. 71.) [3.25 a.m. ] 


Original Question again proposed. 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): This 
question of the Naval Vote is not alto- 
gether exhausted, and is one on which 
there ought to be some further discus- 
sion. For my own part, I strongly ob- 
ject to sitting up until this totally 
unreasonable hour, and to discussing 
the Navy Estimates at such a time. 
Still, if we are to have a discussion, I 
suppose I may as well put some ques- 
tions to the noble Lord the First Lord 
of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamil- 
ton). I had intended to put them earlier 
in the evening, and they are certainly 
important questions. It may be some 
relief to the noble and gallant Lord the 
Member for East Marylebone the Junior 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord Charles 
Beresford), if he has to sit up, to be 
able to turn to the subject of the Navy 
Estimates. The first question I wish to 
ask is one which I put to the Govern- 
ment last year. There are a great many 
ways of attacking in naval warfare. We 
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all are acquainted with the gun and tho 
torpedo; but there is another system of 
warfare which, it seems to me, the 
Government are very much neglecting, 
and that is the system of submarine 
warfare. I allude, not to submarine 
mines, but to submarine boats. I think 
I saw in the fnew some time ago that 
the noble and gallant Lord the Member 
for East Marylebone went down in one 
of those boats. Whether this be so or 
not, I am of a very strong opinion that 
this is a very dangerous system of war- 
fare, and one which we are totally neg- 
lecting. I would ask the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether he 
has done anything in the direction of 
trying the Nordenfeldt boats? I have 
not seen any of those boats, but I have 
carefully read a lecture respecting them, 
and I think that Mr. Nordenfeldt’s sys- 
tem is a perfectly feasible one. I am 
quite aware that it is not a system of 
warfare which is yet entirely rae 
and that it is one which is disliked by 
naval men. I know of one gallant offi- 
cer, a Member of this House, who says 
that he would give no quarter to —_ 
who attacked under the water. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman thinks it is 
quite fair to fight on the surface of the 
water, but that it is very wicked to do 
so under the surface. There is, there- 
fore, a certain amount of prejudice 
against this method of warfare. I 
think, however, that, by the expendi- 
ture of a small amount of money— 
say £10,000 or £15,000—the Govern- 
ment might obtain some very impor- 
tant experiments regarding it. The 
last time I drew attention to this sub- 
ject in the House, I was asked by a 
naval officer—the hon. and gallant 
Member for Devonport (Captain Price) 
—whetherI was aware that one of the 
Nordenfeldt boats had gone to the bot- 
tom ? The hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
however, afterwards admitted to me that 
he did not know himself that the fact 
was as he suggested, but that he put 
the question because he thought it 
might be so. I have recently read 
of some experiments at Constantinople 
with Nordenfeldt boats, and I think they 
were tolerably successful. Imaysay, Sir, 
that I would much rather have drawn 
attention to this subject at a reasonable 
hour; but I think that if we are to con- 
tinue sitting here we may as well talk 
sense. The second question I have to 
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put to the Government is as to what the 
Admiralty are going to do with respect 
to the manufacture of artillery. Last 
year the question of naval guns came 
before the House, and it was stated that 
the Naval Authorities had arrived at 
the conclusion that for the future they 
would be responsible for their own guns. 
Now, I should like to obtain some infor- 
mation on that point. What are the 
Naval Authorities going to do? Are 
they going to set up a large arsenal of 
their own, or are they entering into large 
contracts with Elswick, and with other 
large firms? I may be told that I was 
one of those who objected to the Admi- 
ralty manufacturing their own guns. 
Well, what I objected to was a system 
under which we should have two sets of 
people making guns, as I thought it 
would lead to double expense in the 
matter of superintendence, as well as to 
divergences in the types adopted, which 
might be very awkward in time of war. 
At the same time, I should like to know 
whether the proposal I have referred to 
is to be carried into effect, or whether 
matters are to go on much as they did 
before? My own idea on the subject is 
that if the Admiralty do not think that 
they are sufficiently considered by the 
Ordnance Board they ought to have one 
Committee, and not two, to deal with 
the subject. You will see, Sir, that I 
have only spoken on scientific questions, 
and I have done so because there are 
present a good many scientific men from 
whom we may get information. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): 
Mr. Courtney, I wish to draw the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the action of 
the Admiralty in the Corea. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I think the hon. 
Member will not be in Order in doing 
that. 

Mr. MOLLOY: What I intend to 
do, Sir, is to go through the Correspond- 
ence which has been issued by the Ad- 
miralty, and placed in the hands of 
Members within the last few days, in 
regard to the action of our Fleet at 
Port Hamilton, in the Corea. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: That course would 
not be in Order. 

Mr. MOLLOY: I will not dispute 
your ruling, Sir; but I may point out 
that the cost of victualling these ships is 
in the Vote. The action I refer to was 
taken by the Admiralty, and we are dis- 
cussing the Admiralty Vote. 


Colonel Nolan 
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Carrain PRICE: Mr. Oourtney, I 
rise to Order. I beg to ask you, Sir, 
whether what occurred at Port Hamil- 
ton would come under this Vote ? 

Mr. MOLLOY: I may say that Port 
Hamilton is referred to as a coaling 
station. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The items in the 
Vote refer to the coming year, and 
transactions which have taken place at 
Port Hamilton last year cannot be dis- 
cussed under them. 

Mr. MOLLOY: The Estimates in- 
clude a sum of money which was spent 
there. 

Tae SECRETARY ro toe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Forwoop) (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk): The hon. Member is refer- 
ring to the Supplementary Estimates, 
which have already been passed. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.): 
There is a considerable increase‘{in 
one item of this Vote—namely, that re- 
lating to the victuals and clothing of 
seamen and Marines; but, before draw- 
ing attention to the manner-in which 
the contracts for these victuals are issued, 
I desire to saya few words on the mat- 
ters introduced by my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Cork (Mr. Lane). I 
do so because I see the noble and gal- 
lant Lord the Member for East Maryle- 
bone (Lord Charles Beresford) in his 
place, and I desire to draw his attention 
particularly to the situation of Haulbow- 
line Docks. I protest against those 
Docks being left in their present dis- 
graceful state. It is a crying shame 
and a scandal that the Haulbowline 
Docks, after so much money has been 
spent on them, should be allowed to re- 
main in such acondition. I do not re- 
gret that the noble Lord the First Lord 
of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) has left his place, because I think 
that when he visits Cork Harbour he 
seems to have an eye only for the 
beauties of the view. The view isa very 
beautiful one ; but, when he looks at it, 
he keeps carefully closed that particular 
eye which would embrace Haulbowline 
Docks. The bare and naked state of 
those Docks really spoils the beauty of 
the scene. I would appeal to the noble 
and gallant Lord the Member for Mary- 
lebone to say whether it would not be 
well that the Docks should be put into 
such a condition as would enable him- 
self or any other naval commander to 
go there for repairs if unhappily his 
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vessel should be disabled at any time. 
1 may eay that Cork Harbour is one of 
the strongest harbours in the world. 
Naturally, it is a strong harbour. Long 
before the forts which protect the en- 
trance were built, a great Commander, 
of whose courage there could be no 
doubt, was obliged to take refuge. in 
Cork Harbour, and we still point with 
pride to a small river which -falls into 
the harbour, and which is called Drake’s 
Pool. It was there that Admiral Drake 
took refuge, and when the Spaniards 
came in after him they failed to find 
him. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : I must warn the 
hon. Member that he is excessively 
irrelevant. 

Mr. J. O°;CONNOR: I should indeed 
be sorry, Mr. Courtney, if you should 
find it necessary to accuse me of irrele- 
vancy. What I want to point out tu 
the noble and gallant Lord the Member 
for Marylebone is that Cork Harbour 
has been fortified in such a way as to 
make it impossible for any enemy to 
reach the Haulbowline Docks whilst the 
forts are armed with their present big 
guns. The erection of the forts has had 
such an effect upon the Docks as to 
make them perfectly safe for the build- 
ing or repairing of vessels. It would, 
therefore, be for the interest of the 
Public Service if the Department to 
which the noble and gallant Lord be- 
longs would ask for such additional sup- 
as would enable it to put the 

ocks in such a condition that they 
would be available in time of war for 
the repair of disabled vessels. I think 
it is perfectly disgraceful to the Public 
Service that these Docks should have 
been in course of erection for as many 
as 22 years. Only a small sum of money 
is asked for this year in respect of the 
Docks. Last year money was granted 
for the —— of building an engine- 
shed and obtaining machinery; but the 
shed has not yet been built and the 
machinery has not yet arrived at the 
Docks. Indeed, nothing has been done 
by the Department which proves the 
least desire on the part of the Naval 
Authorities to make the Docks what 
they should be—a credit to the Depart- 
ment and an advantage to the State. I 
believe that there is some difficulty in 
the way. The noble and gallant Lord 
thinks, perhaps, that Haulbowline can 
scarcely be available as a naval station. 
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It seems contrary to common sense, 
however, that any man of experience 
can think so. Surely a harbour that 
has in the past played such an impor- 
tant part in the protection of the Navy 
of these countries can still be used for 
that purpose. It seems only reasonable 
to suppose that the further use of that 
harbour would be for the advantage of 
the Public Service. I should be glad if 
the noble and gallant Lord is able to 
give me such an answer as will relieve 
my mind from the distress I always feel 
when I look at these unfinished Docks, 
It has been pointed out already that my 
country contributes largely to the Im- 
perial Exchequer for the construction 
and maintenance of the Navy, and that 
only a very small portion of the funds 
so provided are devoted to naval con- 
struction and to naval matters in Ire- 
land. I leave it to the noble and gallant 
Lord to justify the lamentable negli- 
gence of the Admiralty Department in 
regard to the Haulbowline Docks. I 
am particularly anxious that the Docks 
should be completed at an early date, 
for I believe that we Irishmen shall soon 
have a greater interest in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the Navy than 
we have cared to evince in the past, and 
nothing would give us greater pleasure 
than to have these Docks completed and 
contributing to the defence of the com- 
mon Empire in which we all hope to 
take such an increased interest after 
certain events have transpired. And 
now I wish to draw the attention of the 
Committee to a matter of comparatively 
minor importance. I find in the Esti- 
mates that there is an increase of 
£27,600, caused esate gam I under- 
stand, by the additional prices for vic- 
tualling, for stores, and so forth. Now, 
I believe it is a wrong principle to go 
outside the country for the food supplies 
of the Navy. If in time of war your 
foreign food supplies are cut off, you will 
find that you have allowed those sources 
of supply to perish that would have 
afforded you anamplesupply. It should 
be the policy of the Naval Authorities to 
encourage the home trade as much as 
possible. The experience of the Crimean 
Campaign would illustrate my meaning 
when I seek to impress on the Govern- 
ment the necessity of having in a 
flourishing, capable condition those in- 
stitutions and firms in the country 
capable of supplying the needs of the 
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Navy. It is the custom of the Navy 
to send to Denmark for their mess 
pork. We do not know what political 
combinations may be brought about; 
but we may imagine a war between 
this country and a State with which 
Denmark is allied, and then we should 
be deprived of this source of sup- 
ply, and we should be compelled to 
rely on home supply, which would be 
found as unsatisfactory as it was in the 
Crimean War. The manner in which 
the meat was made up and its quality 
was a source of reproach then, and has 
continued so since. It was found, too, 
that the trades not having been en- 
couraged by Government orders, they 
had not the necessary machinery and 
appliances, and broke down under the 
unaccustomed strain; they could not 
execute the orders they received from 
the Army and Navy. Only a short time 
since a large quantity of pork in casks 
was found among the stores at Haulbow- 
line, and it had evidently lain there ever 
since the time of the Crimean War—a 
disgraceful thing reflecting anything but 
credit on the management of a great 
Department, which at the same time ne- 
glected institutions that could serve them 
well in time of war, sending money out 
of the country, while the trade at home 
languished. Because of a small advance 
in price I hold that such a policy isa 
false economy. There are tradesmen 
anxious to contract for this class of sup- 
plies. Only recently I was speaking to 
the manager of a large firm in the South 
of Ireland, and he told me that he could 
not think of tendering for Navy con- 
tracts, because of the vexatious conditions 
in the form of contract that contractors 
were obliged to sign—conditions that 
restrict the meat supply to one class of 
animal. But foreign contractors were 
free from those conditions, and made up 
their meat supply in such a manner as 
to deceive the experts. Now, regulations 
of this kind should be swept away or 
stringently enforced. If the examination 
of supplies were strictly performed, it 
ct be found that a considerable 
quantity of contraband meat is imported, 
made up by foreign tradesmen whose deft- 
ness almost equalled their dishonesty. 
For mess pork there is no need to go 
beyond Ireland; Irish pork having a 
world-wide fame. Ireland might be 
said to be the home of the pig; it is in- 
digenous to the soil. The animal is the 
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friend of the family ; he pays the rent, 
the taxes too, and I have no doubt his 
resources, if called upon, would be equal 
to supplying the British Fleet. There 
is no need to go beyond Ireland for these 
contracts, and I cannot believe that 
when the matter comes before the Admi- 
ralty Board this grievance will be dis- 
regarded. There is a peculiar knack 
among Admiralty officials of clinging 
tenaciously to old practices, bad though 
they may be, and this though, year after 
year, attention might be drawn in the 
House to these malpractices. I hope the 
noble Lord the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty will take some notice of these 
matters, which I have brought forward 
without any desire to waste the time of 
the Committee. Honestly, I have never 
spoken a word in Committee, and 
I have always manifested a desire to 
fortify myself with the Votes. There is 
no reason why Queenstown should not 
become an important naval station, after 
works have proceeded for the past 
22 years. The day may arrive when the 
Admiralty will regret this neglect, and 
the noble Lord should take the matter 
into his serious consideration and 
signalize his entry into Office by a work 
of which he might well be proud. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): When I see stretched before 
me the recumbent forms of so many 
sleeping Ministers, I doubt the advisa- 
bility of bringing any more matters 
before the attention of the Committee; 
but we are bound not to waste the time 
of the Committee, and as I have not 
been permitted at an earlier hour of 
mentioning one or two questions I will 
take the opportunity of making the refer- 
ence now. The hon. Member for Devon- 
port (Mr. Puleston) alluded to the cheap- 
ness of Dockyard as distinguished from 
contract building ; and if I refer to that 
for a moment, it is with a view of calling 
the attention of the noble Lord the First 
Lord of the Admiralty—who has every- 
thing connected with the Admiralty at 
his finger ends—to another matter in 
which it might be advantageous to give 
to the Dockyards work now undertaken 
by contractors. I allude to the breaking 
up of old vessels. The noble and 
gallant Lord the Member for Maryle- 
bone (Lord Charles Beresford) prides 
himself on being the most destructive 
Lord of the Admiralty the country 
has ever seen; for he asks for the 
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destruction of I do not know how 
many different vessels of the Fleet 
at present scattered over the face of the 
seas. Now, I should like to know whe- 
ther the noble Lord judges it would be 
cheaper that these vessels should be sold 
to contractors to be broken up, or whe- 
ther it would be cheaper to break them 
up in the Dockyards? I refer to specific 
instances to illustrate whatI mean. Re- 
cently, in the Hamoaze I saw a number 
of old unarmoured vessels which I was 
given to understand had been sold to 
contractors to be broken up. Now, at the 
same time when these vessels were being 
thus disposed of, men were being dis- 
charged from the Dockyard by the pre- 
sent Government because there was not 
work for them to do. I putit, therefore, 
to the noble Lord—if the contractors find 
they can make a profit by buying and 
breaking up old vessels, could not the 
Government make the same or more 
profit by having such vessels broken up 
in the Dockyards, selling or using the 
old materials? It seems to me that the 
profit in the business might as well be 
in the pockets of the nation as in those 
of contractors, and especially when the 
want of employment has led to the dis- 
charge of Dockyard workmen, and a 
consequent addition to the distress for 
want of employment. There is, too, an- 
other point in connection with the mat- 
ter I have referred to. We are very 
much exercised now as to what is to be 
done to relieve the excessively congested 
districts in some parts of Ireland; and 
though it may seem an extraordinary 
non sequitur to connect this with the old 
ships of the Navy, I venture to suggest 
would it not be possible to send some of 
these old vessels, no longer fit for sea 
service, to the fiords and estuaries of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to afford some 
means of exciting the interest of the un- 
fortunate youth in congested agricultural 
districts, and perhaps encouraging some 
of them to seek a sphere of employment 
beyond the land that will not support 
them, taking them from the small hold. 
ings for which by farming industry they 
cannot pay rent? It seems to me here 
is some assistance towards the solution 
of a difficulty which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—when they have got cvercion 
out of their mind—might well take into 
consideration. These vessels would be 
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useful to the people, as teaching them 
something about the Naval Service, and 
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you might form small naval establish- 
ments thereon with results beneficial to 
the nation and the unfortunate inhabit- 
ants of congested districts. | Another 
question I should like to ask has refer- 
ence to a couple of small vessels which, 
during last autumn, I saw building in a 
private yard at Falmouth. I should like 
to know what has become of them? 
When I saw them I had some conver- 
sation with the superintendent of the 
yard, and I learned that the lines upon 
which the vessels were laid down had 
been altered several times, and it was 
considered probable that more orders 
and countermands would be received. 
The vessels were ordered by the penul- 
timate Board of Admiralty in the pre- 
vious year—I do not know whether it 
was necessary to produce a favourable 
impression in Falmouth in view of a 
General Election—and I understand these 
vessels are not yet completed, after hav- 
ing gone through such a variety of 
changes that the builders scarcely know 
what to make of them. I have nothing 
to say for or against the necessity of 
building these vessels, or of the propriety 
of ordering them at this particular yard ; 
but it is very desirable that when a vessel 
is ordered we should endeavour to make 
a good job of the business, which ap- 
pears to me an impossibility when the 
plans are changed almost every other 
week. Having put these observations 
before the Committee on matters I 
should have liked to have touched upon 
earlier, I should now like to bring be- 
fore the Committee another matter. Wa 
are well aware that a Commission is at 
present inquiring into the question of 
those scandals that have arisen in con- 
nection with the supply of stores—it is 
called, I believe, the Cubitaten Inquiry 
Commission. At the head of that Com- 
mission is a distinguished Judge—Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen—and what 
has happened in this inquiry should, I 
think, have the notice of the Committee 
and the Government. Thereis a gallant 
officer—Major Arnott—who has been 
chiefly instrumental in procuring inquiry 
into various allegations. He has been 
treated with anything but fairness by 
the Head of that Commission, Sir James 
Stephen—almost with a want of courtesy. 
I do not dwell on that; I only want the 
Committee to understand how this in- 
quiry, which is of vital importance to 
officials at the head of Departments 
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and all who desire that the Service 
should be supplied with cartridges that 
do not jam, and bayonets that do not 
buckle up, and to keep contractors from 

reying on the innocence of Government 
nspectors, is conducted. It is most 
essential that an inquiry of this kind 
should be conducted with every desire 
and every effort to reach the guilty 
parties, and where there are such to put 
a stop to abuses. Major Arnott says, 
in a letter he has published, that Sir 
James Stephen—— 

THe CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Member it is rather an abuse 
of the proceedings of the Committee to 
question the conduct of a Commission 
still sitting. 

Mr. OONYBEARE: I do not wish 
to do anything that is unfair; my real 
object is to draw attention to the pub- 
lished letter of this gentleman. I thought 
I should not have been out of Order, 
because Sir James Stephen is acting 
not as a Judge, but as Head of a Com- 
mission. I will only ask the noble Lord, 
and those who take an interest in the 
subject, to see for themselves what are 
the allegations made by Major Arnott, 
and to consider whether, from the point 
of view I have taken, and having in 
view the stress laid upon this matter by 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, if 
anything has been going wrong every 
effort should be made to track out the 
offenders, and no endeavour should be 
permitted by anyone, however elevated, 
to prevent that being done. These are 
the more important matters among those 
I wished to ian forward at the earliest 
opportunity that presented itself. Some 
other questions I may touch upon later, 
but they concern a humbler class of 
individuals—the unfortunate hard-work- 
ing men in the lower ranks of the Navy 
who have no opportunity of speaking for 
themselves, and have few friends to 
speak for them; but it would be better 
to follow the example of others, and 
wait for the return of representatives of 
the Press to the Gallery. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
should certainly have spoken in detail 
before if I thought that the Business 
would be going on. But now, as Busi- 
ness appears to be proceeding, I should 
be wanting in my duty asa Member of 
this House if I did not—and I should 


Mr. Conybeare 
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very much like to do so—call attention 
to at least three different sets of facts 
which are all important in connection 
with the Vote at present beforeus. The 
first point which I shall bring under the 
notice of hon. Members is in regard to 
the Naval Medical Service clustering 
around which there are a number of 
abuses which give such strong ground 
of grievances that they merit the careful 
consideration of the a, In going 
into the history of that Service—— 
Tue CHAIRMAN: The Naval Medi- 
cal Service is not in this Vote at all. 
Dr. TANNER: I was not, Sir, going 
to specifically apply my remarks to the 
Naval Medical Service; but I was merely 
going to explain in a general way the 
causes of the discontent of the medical 
officers in that Service, and—| ‘‘ Order!” 
‘Question!””] Then, Sir, I shall simply 
proceed now to the Haulbowline affair, 
about which I shall adduce some impor- 
tant facts or series of facts. I cannot 
help wondering, Sir, at the immense 
amount of ignorance which is displayed 
by officials who are placed in important 
positions ; and in particular relation to 
this subject I think that no one can fail 
to be struck in regard to these docks or 
prospective docks at Haulbowline with 
the large amount of ignorance on neces- 
sary matterson the part of the Admi- 
ralty officials of the present Government. 
I took the trouble when I was last in 
Cork to visit these docks, and I found 
very great difficulty indeed in getting 
round to see them, because the officials 
there appear to be conserving the secrets 
of the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton). 
You have in this Dockyard a large 
floating dock, an outer dock, and one 
dry dock, which is simply but the last 
monument of naval incapacity in dealing 
with practical matters. This naval dock 
has been dug out at the right-hand side 
of the floating dock. It was originally 
intended that a second dock should have 
been constructed ; but this was the man- 
ner in which that was done. Practi- 
cally, the workmen were directed to 
excavate the wrong dock first. One of 
the sites at their disposal could easily be 
excavated, because it was muddy; but 
the other site was a portion of an island 
known as ‘Rat Island,” and they 
actually went and blasted out the rock, 
and left the interspaces on these rocks, 
which made the leaks of which so much 
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was heard about in the course of the last 
Session of Parliament. But, in order to 
show further the lamentable ignorance 
and incapacity of the authorities in 
choosing this right-hand site for a dock, 
I may mention that they ran it close to 
the deep water, and, of course, the run- 
ning water in the deep channel filtered 
through into the dock, and caused most 
of the trouble complained of. Now, the 
authorities are trying to mend their 
hand with the same damaging incom- 
petency. As yet they have not finished 
the stone fastening of the floating deck, 
which is left very incomplete, and the 
reason given for this neglect was because 
that it was intended to go on with the 
construction of a second dock. And, 
again, now we hear that there is a new 
development, and that this is not their 
purpose at all; but that they are going 
to discharge from employment all the 
hands whom they have hitherto utilized 
in connection with the construction of 
these Docks. The authorities, I insist, 
are acting in ignorance, and in a wilful 
way which I do not think they will find 
the country able to endorse. They are 
discharging their hands without hav- 
ing completed the channel, and they 
have directed that a great deal of the 
work —~ 

Tue FIRST LORD or raze TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I rise to Order, Sir. I 
beg to move ‘‘ That the Question be now 
put.” 


Question put accordingly, ‘“‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 207; 
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Noes 54: Majority 153. (5.40. a.m.] 
AYES. 

Addison, J. E. W. Bentinck, Lord H. C. 

Agg-Gardner, J. T. Beresford, Lord C. W* 

Ainslie, W. G. De la Poer 

Ambrose, W. Bethell, Commander G. 

Amherst, W. A. T. R. 


Anstruther, Colonel R. Birkbeck, Sir E. 
H. L Blundell, Col. H. B. H. 


Anstruther, H. T. Bond, G. H 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. Bonsor, H. C. O 
Baden-Powell, G. S. Boord, T. W. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. Borthwick, Sir A. 
Baird, J. G. A. Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
Balfour, G. W. J.F. 

Barry, A. H. Smith- Brookfield, Col. A. M. 
Bates, Sir Brooks, Sir W. C. 
Baumann, A. A Bruce, Lord H. 
Beadel, W. Burghley, Lord 
Beckett, W. Caldwell, J. 


Campbell, Sir A. 


Bective, Earl of 
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Chamberlain, R. Heath, A. R. 
Chaplin, right hon. H. Heaton, J. H. 
Charri n, S. Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. Hervey, Lord F. 
Cochrane-Baillie, hon. Hill, right hon. Lord 

C. W. A. N. A. W. 
Coddington, W. Hill, Colonel E. 8. 
Coghill, D. H. Hoare, S. 


Colomb, Capt. J. C. R. 
ee ees Adml. Sir 


J.E. 
Corbett, A. C. 
Corry, Sir J. P. 
Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Curzon, Viscount 
Curzon, hon. G. N. 
Dalrymple, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
De Cobain, E. 8S. W. 
De Lisle, E. J. L. M. P. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Dorington, Sir J. E. 
Duncan, Colonel F. 
Duncombe, A. 
Dyke, right hon. Sir 
W.H 


Edwards- Moss, T. C. 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 
Elcho, Lord 
Ellis, Sir J. W. 
Elton, C. I. 
Evelyn, W. J. 
Eyre, Colonel H. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 
Field, Admiral E. 
Fisher, W. H. 
Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 
Fitz- Wygram, General 
Sir F. W. 
Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 
Forwood, A. B. 
Fowler, Sir R. N. 
Fraser, General C. C. 
Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 
Gedge, S. 
Gent-Davis, R. 
Gibson, J. G. 
Giles, A. 
Gilliat, J. S. 
Godson, A. F. 
Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 
Gorst, Sir J. E. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gray, C. W. 
Green, Sir E. 
Grotrian, F. B. 
Gunter, Colonel R. 
Hall, C. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 


Hamilton, Lord E. 
Hamilton, Col. 0. E. 
Hankey, F. A. 
Hardcastle, F. 


Holland, rt. hon. Sir 
= & 


Holloway, G. 

Holmes, rt. hon. H. 
Howorth, H. H. 
Hozier, J. H. C. 
Hubbard, E. 

Hughes, Colonel E. 
a - Hallett, Col. 


Hunt, F. S. 

Isaacson, F. W. 

Jackson, W. L. 

Jarvis, A. W. 

Johnston, W. 

Kelly, J. R. 

Kerans, F. H. 

Kimber, H. 

Knowles, L, 

Lafone, A. 

Laurie, Colonel R. P. 

Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 

Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 

Llewellyn, E. H. 

Long, 4 

Lowther, J. W. 

Macartney, W. G. E. 

Macdonald, rt. hon. J. 
H. A. 


Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure, J. W. 
M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
— Sir J. 


Malcolm, Col. J. W. 

Marriott, rt. hn. W. T. 

Maskelyne, M. H. N. 
Story- 

Matthews, rt. hon. H. 

Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Mayne, Adml. R. C. 

Mills, hon. C. W. 

Morrison, W. 

Mount, W. G. 

Mowbray, R. G. C. 

Mulholland, H. L. 

Muncaster, Lord 

Muntz, P. A. 

Noble, W. 

Northcote, hon. H. 8. 

Norton, R. 

O'Neill, hon. R. T. 

Paget, Sir R. H. 

Parker, hon. F. 

Pelly, Sir L. 

Penton, Captain F. T. 

Plowden, Sir W. C. 

ae right hon. 


D. R. 
Plunkett, hon. J. W. 
Pomfret, W. P. 
Powell, F. 8. 

Price, Captain G. E. 
Puleston, J. H. 
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Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Rankin, J. 
Rasch, Major F. 0. 


Reed, H. B. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, rt. hon. C. T. 
Robertson, J. P. B. 
Ross, A. H 

Round, J. 

Royden, T. B. 
Russell, Sir G. 
Russell, T. W. 


Saunderson, Col. E. J. 


Seton-Karr, H. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 
Sidebotham, J. W. 
Sidebottom,; W. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E 
Stewart, M. J. 
Sykes, C. 

Talbot, J. G. 
Tapling, T. K. 
Temple, Sir R. 
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Thorburn, W. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Townsend, F. 
Trotter, H. J. 
Walsh, hon. A. H. J. 
Waring, Colonel T. 
Webster, Sir R. E. 
Webster, R. G. 
Weymouth, Viscount 
Wharton, J. L 
White, J. B. 
Whitley, E. 
Whitmore, C. A. 
Wodehouse, EK. R. 
Wood, N. 

Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wright, H. S. 
Young, C. E. B. 


TELLERS, 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W.H. 


NOES. 


Acland, A. H. D. 
Blane, A. 
Cameron, C. 
Campbell, H. 
Carew, J. L 
Chance, P. A. 
Clark, Dr. G. B. 
Cobb, H. P. 
Connolly, L. 
Conway, M. 
Conybeare, C. A. V. 
Cossham, H. 
Craig, J 

Dillon, J. 

Ellis, T. E. 
Fenwick, C. 
Flynn, J. C. 
Fox, Dr. J. F. 
Gill, T. P. 
Harrington, E 
Hayden, L. P. 
Hayne, C. Seale- 
Hooper, J. 
Hunter, W. A. 
Kenny, M. J. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lane, W. J. 
Mac Neill, J. G. 8. 
M‘Cartan, M 


M‘Donald, P. 
Molloy, B. C. 
Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Nolan, J 

O’Brien, J. F. X. 
O'Brien, P. 
O’Brien, P. J. 
O’Connor, A. 

O’ Connor, J. (Tippry.) 
O’Connor, T. P. 

0’ Doherty, J. E. 

O’ Kelly, J. 
Pinkerton, J. 
Provand, A. D. 
Quinn, T. 

Russell, E. R. 
Sexton, T. 

Stack, J. 

Stanhope, hon. P. J. 
Stuart, J. 
Swinburne, Sir J. 
Tanner, C. K. 
Tuite, J. 

Wallace, R. 
Wilson, H. J. 


TELLERS. 
Deasy, J. 
Sheil, E. 


Original Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 210; 


Noes 52: 
No. 73.) 


Majority 158.—(Div. List, 


CIVIL SERVICES. 
(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 


“That asum, not exceeding £3,624,100, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or to- 
wards defraying the Charge for the following 


Civil Services and Revenue Depar 


tments for 


the o4 cadiog on the 3lst day of March 


1888, viz 
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Crass I.—Pustic Works anp 
BurLpines. 

Great Britain : £ 
Royal Palaces oo oe +» 6,000 
Marlborough House ee 500 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Grounds -» 17,000 
Houses of Parliament . 9,000 
Gordon Monument ee oe ° « 
Public Buildings .. +» 30,000 
Furniture of Public Offices . - 3,000 
Revenue Department Buildings 36,000 
County Court Buildings ., +» 6,000 
Metropolitan Police Courts -» 1,600 
Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland 2,000 
Surveys of the United Kingdom _... = 45,000 
Science and Art Department ened 3,000 
British Museum Buildings .. 2,000 
Harbours, &c. under Board of Trade — 3,500 
Peterhead Harbour 5,000 
Rates on Government Property (Great 

Britain and Ireland) ° P 80,000 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade .. 2,500 
Disturnpiked and Main Roads (Eng- 

land and Wales) «+ 10,000 
Disturnpiked Roads (Scotland) 5,000 

Treland : — 

Public Buildings .. +» 35,000 
Science and Art Buildings, Dublin -. 5,000 

Abroad :— 

Lighthouses Abroad +. 1,000 
Diplomatic and Consular Buildings -» 6,000 


Oxtass II.—Sataries AND EXPENSES oF 
Crvitn. DEPARTMENTs. 


England :— 
House of Lords, Offices es rr 6,000 
House of Commons, Offices 6,000 
Treasury, including Parliamentary 
Counsel 10,000 
Home Office and Subordinate e Depart 
ments .. oa 15,000 
Foreign Office oe 10,000 
Colonial Office oe 6,000 
Privy Council Office and Subordinate 
Departments 7,000 
Board of Trade and Subordinate De- 
partments 20,000 
Bankruptcy Department of the Board 
of Trade 100 
Charity Commission (including En- 
dowed Schools Department) - 6,000 
Civil Service Commission ., ee 8,000 
Exchequer and Audit Department .. 9,000 
Friendly Societies, Registry ss ta 
Land Commission for England «- 4,000 
Local Government Board .. «. 40,000 
Lunacy Commission ee eo 2,000 
Mint (including Coinage) ., -» 20,000 
National Debt Office ee ‘ 2,500 
Patent Office ° - 9,000 
Paymaster General’s Office . 4,500 
Public Works Loan Commission ~ 1,500 
Record Office oe «- 4,000 
Registrar General’s Office .. .. 8,000 
Stationery Office and Printing . 90,000 
Woods, Forests, &c. Office of -» 4,000 
Works and Public Buildings, Office of 8,000 
Mercantile Marine Fund, Grantin Aid 15,000 


Secret Service ee es «+ 10,000 
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Scotland :— F 
Secretary for Scotland u e» 2,000 
Exchequer and other Offices ee 500 
Fishery Board .. oe eo» 8,000 
Lunacy Commission oe «+ 1,000 
Registrar General's Office .. -» 1,000 
Board of Supervision eo «- 3,000 

Treland :— 

Lord Lieutenant’s Household +» 1,000 
Chief Secretary’s Office .. 6,500 
Charitable Donations and Bequests 

Office .. oe oe 300 
Local Government. Board se -- 20,000 
Public Works Office ee «+ 10,000 
Record Office ee ee ee 1,000 
Registrar General’s Office -- 3,000 


Valuation and Boundary Survey +» 4,500 


Crass IIT.—Law anv Justice. 


England :— 
Law Charges . e* 14,000 
Criminal (| re oe es 380,000 
Supreme Court of J aap +» 70,000 
Wreck Commission ° «. 2,000 
County Courts ee ee +. 20,000 
Land Registry «- 1,000 
Revising Barristers, "England a 
Police Courts (London and Sheerness) 2,500 
Metropolitan Police +» 150,000 
Special Police ee 6,000 
County and Borough Police, Great 
Britain es 1,000 
Prisons, England and the Colonies -- 110,000 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
Great Britain .. - 70,000 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asy lum 6,000 
Scotland :— 
Lord Advocate and Criminal Pro- 
ceedings ne 10,000 
Courts of Law and ‘Justice .. -- 5,000 
Register House Departinents -. 6,000 
Crofters Commission 1,000 
Police, Counties - Burghs (Scot- 
land) . oe oe 1,000 
Prisons, Scotland . ~~ oe -» 15,000 
Ireland :— 
Law Charges and Criminal enact 
tions . 15,000 
Supreme Court of Judicature +» 16,000 
Court of Bankruptcy R rr 1,500 
Admiralty Court Registry . oe 200 
Registry of Deeds oe «» 8,000 
Registry of Judgments ee ee 500 
Land Commission .. -» 10,000 
County Court Officers, &c. .. 15,000 
Dublin Metropolitan Police ‘(including 
Police Courts) .. -- 80,000 
Constabulary oe ee -- 250,000 
Prisons, Treland ee +» 20,000 


Reformatory and Industrial Schools 25,000 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum 1,500 


Crass [V.—Epvcation, Scrence, 
AND ART. 
England :— 


Public Education .. - 600,000 


Science and Art Department ps 50,000 
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British Museum .. ee «+ 25,000 
National Gallery .. oe +» 1,600 
National Portrait Gallery .. ee 400 
Learned Societies, &c. o6 -. 6,000 
London University ‘“ ae 2,000 
University Colleges, Wales 1,000 
Deep Sea ae Expedition (Re- 

port) .. ee -» 1,000 

Scotland :— 
Public Education .. os «+ 140,000 
Universities, &c. .. ee es 2,000 
National Gallery .. oe oe 400 
Treland :— 

Public Education .. oe +» 200,000 
Teachers’ Pension Office .. ee 500 
Endowed Schools Commissioners .. 200 
National Gallery .. oe ee 300 
Queen’s Colleges .. ee ee 500 
Royal Irish Academy oe oe 100 

Crass V.—ForEIGN AND CoLonrIAL 

SERVICEs. 

Diplomatic Services es +» 60,000 
Consular Services . oe «+ 40,000 
Slave Trade Services «+ 56,000 
Suez Canal (British Directors) ee 400 
Colonies, Grants in Aid .. +» 4,000 
South Africa and St. Helena -- 8,000 
Subsidies to Telegraph Companies .. 10,000 
Cyprus, Grant in Aid ee ee - - 


Crass VI.—Non-Errecrive AND 
CHARITABLE SERVICES. 
Superannuation and Retired Allow- 


ances .. ee ee ++ 120,000 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions, 

&e. ee ee 1,000 
Pauper Lunatics, England oe ee ee 
Pauper Lunatics, Scotland .. oe °- 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland .. +» 60,000 


Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland .. 4,000 
Savings Banks and Friendly Societies 


Deficiency ° « 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 

Allowances, Great Britain 500 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 

Allowances, Ireland oe ee 600 

Crass VII.—Miscetnaneovs. 

Temporary Commissions .. +» 8,000 
Miscellaneous Expenses... -- 4,000 
Adelaide Exhibition, 1887 .. os 2,600 


$2,954,100 


Total for Civil Services 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


Customs .. ee oe +» 100,600 
Inland Revenue .. ee +» 100,000 
Post Office ee «+ 100,000 
Post Office Packet Service ee «+ 20,000 
Post Office Telegraphs ee +» 350,000 
Total for Revenue Departments £670,000 
Grand Total .. £3,624,100 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): The time has now come to make a 
serious appeal to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and hon. Gentlemen opposite will 
not be surprised to hear that my argu- 
ment will be in the form of the Motion 
that you, Sir, report Progress. We 
have had a very interesting discussion 
on the Navy Estimates; we have pro- 
longed that discussion until the early 
hours in the morning; yet we are now 
asked to vote asum of £3,624,100 on 
account of the Civil Service Estimates. 
It must occur even to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that this is not an hour at 
which such a Vote should be moved, 
and such a discussion as must follow 
upon it should take place. Under these 
circumstances, I do hope that the Govern- 
ment themselves will see that incommon 
fairness to the House—not only to Mem- 
bers on this side, but also to those sitting 
behind Ministers—they should not press 
it. Iam always anxious to pour oil on 
troubled waters, and I would therefore 
make a practical suggestion to Her 
Majesty’s Government. They tell us 
that they must have some money to- 
night in any case. I would suggest 
that, instead of asking for a Supply 
sufficient for two months, they should 
take a sum to carry them over 10 days 
or a fortnight. During the fortnight 
surely the Government will be able to 
find some day to bring on the Estimates, 
and give an opportunity for their 
adequate discussion. Hon. Gentlemen 
from Ireland have so far been unable to 
discuss questions of moment to their 
countrymen, because some hon. Gentle- 
men opposite have pursued the somewhat 
remarkable course of putting on the 
Paper Motions which probably they 
never had the slightest intention to 
make. Therefore, this isthe only oppor- 
tunity left to my hon. Friends behind 
me to discuss these matters—at any 
rate for some months to come; and I 
think that, under these circumstances, 
the Government will accede tothe re- 
quest I have to make. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’’— 


(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I am surprised at the 
proposition of the hon. Gentleman 
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opposite, who says it is his occupation to 

ur oil on troubled waters. He can 

ardly have made his request, that we 
should take enough money for a fort- 
night only, seriously. Why, that period 
would arrive in the middle of what I 
hope will prove to us a period of some 
holiday and some rest, and it would 
only defer for a short time the incon- 
venience we now wish to avoid. I am 
sorry to say that we must ask the Com- 
mittee at this Sitting to give us the 
Vote which we ask. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I think 
there is another course open to the right 
hon. Gentleman, and though I cannot 

ledge English, Scotch, and Welsh 

embers definitely, I am in a position 
to speak for my Colleagues. There are 
in these Votes certain sums of money 
for services rendered in Ireland which 
are of great interest to my countrymen. 
The Irish Members are being unfairly 
and unjustly treated. An effort is being 
made, by means ofa trick, to get through 
the House —to smuggle through the 
House—Votes which the Government 
must know we regard as highly conten- 
tious. I was silenced here one night 
while endeavouring to direct attention 
to the action of the Bankruptcy Court 
in Ireland, and I undoubtedly looked 
forward to this opportunity to bring 
under the notice of this House prac- 
tices on the part of that Court the like 
of which has not existed for the last 25 
years. Do the Government for one mo- 
ment suppose that 60 or 70 Irish Mem- 
bers are going to be silent while money 
is voted away for the purposes of that 
Court? If they do, they have made a 
mistake. I am laying before this Com- 
mittee reasons which compel us to criti- 
cize and oppose to the best of our ability 
some of these Votes. Certain questions 
are convulsing Ireland at this moment, 
and if money is to be voted to enable 
operations against which we wish to 
protest to be carried on we shall do our 
best to oppose the Vote. I can mention 
other Votes which are contentious if 
necessary. I think it is hardly decent 
on the part of the Government to en- 
ceavour to smuggle this Vote through 
at such an hour. They were ready 
enough to withdraw the Navy Vote, but 
that offer was made at an hour which 
did not appear to me to me fair, and 
therefore with my Colleagues I opposed 
it. The Government told us they would 
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withdraw it in order to bring on the 
Civil Service Votes, but how could we 
hope to discuss them adequately at that 
time of night? One of the items is for 
the Irish Chief Secretary’s Office. A 
man has recently gone to that country 
to govern it without knowing anything 
about it. His action threatens us day 
by day with bloodshed. Can the Go- 
vernment be serious in asking that this 
Committee, without discussing what he 
did in Dublin, should vote money to 
enable him to carry on his Office with- 
out criticism for several months? As 
long as we have power in this Com- 
mittee, and so long as the Government 
denies us the right to discuss at such 
length as is reasonable and fair, Votes 
which are of the most vital, and it may 
be of the most deadly import to our 
constituencies— Votes which, if allowed 
to pass to-night, will deprive us of the 
power of criticizing the action of the 
Department for months to come—we 
will oppose them by every means in our 
power. Why, in these months events 
may occur which none of us can fore- 
cast, and we should be false to our duty 
if we, by our action, justified the action 
of the Government in imagining that 
they could get these Votes through with- 
out adequate discussion otherwise than 
by brute force. For myself, I am per- 
fectly prepared now to enter on the dis- 
cussion, and if, by exercising the Rule 
they passed only yesterday, they thrust 
down our throats Votes the discussion 
of which should occupy eight or ten 
hours, I am convinced that the public of 
this country will not approve of their 
action. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I desire to point out in very 
few words that this is a matter which 
concerns not merely Ireland, but the 
people of England and their Repre- 
sentatives in this House. It must be 
understood that this money comes from 
the pockets of the British taxpayer, 
who therefore has a right to carefully 
criticize how it is to be spent. I, for 
one, am not in the least disposed to 
forego my right and my privilege in 
this respect as the Representative of 
the poulls to criticize any detail which 
may suggest itself to me. Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House expressed surprise that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) should have proposed 
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this Motion, and he seemed to treat the 
whole thing as a joke. I can assure 
him that if he chooses to play practical 
jokes we do not, and we are perfectly 
serious in making this Motion. Indeed, 
we shall be equally serious in making 
as many more as we consider necessary. 
He seems also to consider it an out- 
rageous proposal, and he rests his ob- 
jection to it on the ground that they 
must have money for the next two 
months. We have told them we are 
willing to give enough for a fortnight or 
three weeks. What I want to point out 
to the Government is this—if they are 
content to accept our compromise and 
take a Vote on p oo Paap. for a fort- 
night—it only requires that they should 
give up one day to us. They have 
every day at their disposal between this 
and the holidays. It is but a small thing 
to ask them to set apart one day for us 
to discuss the Vote, as all they have as 
an alternative is the introduction of a 
fresh Coercion Bill. For all I know we 
may sit here all day. I know hon. 
Members opposite have been burning for 
this for weeks ; but we are bound to con- 
sider, if not our own, at least the health 
of other people—of the servants of this 
House. There are the attendants, the 
Clerks at the Table, and the policemen 
on duty outside ; they cannot, like many 
hon. Members, make up for this long 
Sitting by taking extra sleep later on. 
Supposing this Sitting is to continue all 
day, will these men be relieved from 
their posts? If hon. Members are cal- 
lous to their own suffering, I say it is 
monstrous and scandalous that we should 
tax the energies and sacrifice the health 
of our servants. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I am 
not surprised, Mr, Courtney, at the pros- 
pect held out in the brief speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House. He has, I think, made an un- 

recedented proposal. I am old at this 
Kind of thing, and I call it unprece- 
dented to ask the Committee at half-past 
5 in the morning to vote £3,500,000 for 
the purpose of carrying on the Public 
Service. We are surprised ; but we are 
not disheartened at the action of the 
Government. I speak with some con- 
fidence, and after an experience of seven 
years, and I say the Irish Members here, 
and some English Members too, both 
below and above the Gangway, are as 
ready, as willing, and as able as any 
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hon. Members opposite to proceed to 
continue this Sitting until the time 
arrives for Mr. Speaker to take the 
Chair on the Sitting of Tuesday, the 
22nd March. Now, Sir, the First Lord 
of the Treasury, in the exercise of what 
I suppose I am obliged to call his dis- 
cretion, has thought fit to refuse his 
assent to the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton. Well, I very re- 
spectfully and humbly, as befits my 
position, venture to express a doubt that 
the right hon. Gentleman has acted 
wisely. I think ho must have already 
perceived that the grossness of the mis- 
management of the Business of this 
House in the present Sitting has not 
been equalled for many years. There 
were three courses open tu the Govern- 
ment at the present Sitting for the 
furtherance of Public Business, and they 
took the least convenient. If they had 
placed the Vote on Account first on the 
Paper they might have obtained a 
Division upon it at the usual time for 
the closing of ordinary Sittings of this 
House. If, on the other hand, they had 
been content to take a Division on the 
Navy Vote at half-past 12 they could 
have had £1,250,000. But nothing 
satisfied them except to cram both Votes 
into one Sitting of the House, and I 
venture to hope they will find it impos- 
sible to do so. 

Mr. NOBLE (Hastings): Mr. Court- 
ney, I rise to Order. I wish to ask you 
whether the hon. Member for Mid Cork 
(Dr. Tanner) is in Order in saying that 
hon. Members on this side of the House 
are drunk ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I did not hear the 
words used, even as repeated by the hon. 
Gentleman. 

Carrain COTTON (Cheshire, Wirral): 
I beg to say, Sir, that I heard the hon. 
Member for Mid Cork use those words. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The words have 
not reached this end of the House in 
any form. 

Carrain COTTON: I heard the hon. 
Member for Mid Cork say, Sir, that one 
Member on this side of the House was 
drunk. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Such an observa- 
tion, if made by the hon. Member for 
Mid Cork, is most offensive and im- 


proper. 

Dr. TANNER: (Cork Co., Mid): But, 
Mr. Courtney, I must ask you—[ Jfinis- 
terial cries of ‘‘ Withdraw!” ] I am not 
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going to withdraw, Sir. [ Renewed cries 
of “ Withdraw!’’} Ifthe hon. Member 
opposite will point out any person to 
whom I said it, I will withdraw. | 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is most offen- 
sive and disorderly to say it of any Mem- 
ber of the House. I must now call on 
the hon. Member to withdraw the ob- 
servation as he does not disavow it. 

Dr. TANNER: Mr. Courtney, [ 
shall certainly, out of respect for you, 
withdraw anything you tell me to with- 
draw. 

Mr. SEXTON: I was saying, Mr. 
Courtney, when I was interrupted, that 
the Government ought to have granted 
us an opportunity for properly discuss- 
ing the Vote on Account. They have 
pursued a course which is unfair and in- 
considerate to the Members of this 
House, and which will be regarded as 
unfair by men of all political Parties. 
They Bae first on the Paper a Vote for 
the Navy, and they place second the 
Vote of over £3,000,000—a Vote involy- 
ing the whole Public Service of Ireland. 
This course bas been pursued by the Go- 
vernment in the hope that when we 
reached the Vote on Account at a late 
hour at night they might gag the Irish 
Members with regard to questions of 
vital importance and of manifest urgency. 
I turn now fora moment to the question 
of physical endurance. [Ministerial cries 
of ** Question!” }] Well, if there is any- 
thing more relevant to the present situ- 
ation of the Committee than the question 
of physical endurance I should be glad 
to hear what it is. We have been here 
for 13 or 14 hours. Eleven hours hence, 
that is to say at about 5 o’clock to-day, 
we shall be called upon to discuss a 
question which the Government them- 
selves regard as of such unequalled ur- 
gency that they intend.to ask for the 
whole of the time of the House for the 
purpose of discussing it. Now, Sir, I 
ask is it fair, is it seemly, under such 
circumstances, to proceed with this 
Vote now? [An hon. Memsezr: be 
The hon. Gentleman opposite showe 
such extremely bad judgment, as well 
as bad taste, in a recent episode, that I 
do not think it necessary to reply to his 
interruption. I ask whether itis rea- 
sonable to go on, when Members have 
been here so many hours, and when we 
know that there is only time enough left 
for us to get t> our homes, obtain the 
necessary natural rest, and come back to 
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the House before the Speaker takes the 
Chair for this evening’s Sitting? Is it 
fair to ask us to approach the consider- 
ation of the question of precedence for 
the Irish Coercion Bill, which, I am 
told, contains novel and startling pro- 
visions—to approach the consideration 
of that question with our minds worn out, 
and with our bodies jaded? The Go- 
vernment want to go on with the Vote 
on Account. The Vote on Account in- 
cludes a sum of money for the Office of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. Where 
is the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour)? Where is the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes)? I 
believe that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land is wandering gloomily somewhere 
about the premises; but I think the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary is 
at a distance from the House. The 
Attorney General for [reland may be 
competent to deal with some legal 
questions, although some doubt has 
arisen on that point since the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman formulated his 
opinion respecting the Plan of Campaign; 
but, assuming that he is, is he to be 
allowed to be the mouthpiece of the Irish 
Executive on any large question of policy 
which may be raised ? We intend to 
raise the question of the death, or, as 
some consider it, the murder, of the boy 
O’Hanlon, of Youghal, the question of 
Proclamations by the Lord Lieutenant, 
and the question of social order in Bel- 
fast. Will the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith) contend that it 
is seemly or tolerable that we should be 
asked at this hour of the morning to 
bring forward questions of such urgency 
and gravity when the Minister of the 
Crown responsible for the affairs of Ire- 
land is not here to answer us? I think 
I am perfectly justified in pleading that 
we should not be called upon to do so. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant is else- 
where taking his natural rest, or is pre- 
paring his mind for that masterly and 
memorable statement of policy which is 
expected from him this evening. Is it 
fair to allow the right hon. Gentleman 
that rest, and to reduce us, by continued 
attendance in the House, to such a con- 
dition of mind and body that when the 
evening comes we shall be unable to 
answer him? I wish to ask another 
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question, Sir. Have the Government 
considered what will be the probable 
length of this Sitting? I think we 
ought to have some information on the 
subject before we proceed any further. 
Do the Government contemplate sitting 
all day? Do they mean to allow the 
Sitting of the 2lst of March to merge 
in the Sitting of the 22nd? Hon. Gen- 
tlemen may find that the result may be 
confusing, because, if the two Sittings 
are merged, what will become of the 
Order of Business set down for the 22nd ? 
The plan of the Government was that 
this evening the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, or the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury, should move for precedence 
for the stages of the Bill it is intended to 
bring in to apply coercion to Ireland. 
If we continue sitting, I apprehend that 
the Business on the Paper for this 
evening will lapse, and that the only 
Business to be done to-day will be the 
Business of the Vote on Account. I 
ask Gentleman opposite who have a taste 
for mathematics to tot up the balance 
of advantages, and to see whether they 
are really gaining any time by the course 
they are now taking. I heard some- 
where recently that Irishmen, compared 
with Englishmen, are taller men, stronger 
men, and men of greater endurance. 
The majority opposite are anxious for a 
compromise, and are crying out for con- 
ciliation. [Mr. Dz Listz (Leicestershire, 
Mid): Oh, oh!] I am too well ac- 
quainted with the heroic nature of the 
hon. Member to think that he would 
ever do so. At all events, Gentlemen 
opposite may be anxious for a compro- 
mise at 4 o’clock this afternoon, when, 
perhaps, we shall be no longer in a 
melting mood. It may interest the 
House to know that a large batch of 
eloquent, and some of them, perhaps, 
prolix Members, are arriving from Ire- 
land by a train which reaches Euston at 
half-past 6, having occupied Pullman 
cars on the journey. We have taken 
the precaution, Sir, to despatch a mes- 
senger to Euston to bring them to the 
House of Commons. On the whole, 
Sir, I think that, considering the 
amount of this Vote and the questions 
involved in it, there is no prospect of 
an early termination of this Sitting, and 
that the Sittings of the 21st and 22nd of 
March will be merged in one another, 
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to the no small confusion of the Public 
Business. I can confidently say to the 
Committee that not only will the nu- 
merous questions in this Vote relating to 
Ireland be raised as long, Sir, as you 
consider that the rights of the minority 
entitle them to raise them ; but they will 
none of them be discussed with any less 
fulness than if we were conducting a 
debate at half-past 5 in the evening. 
Now, I desire that fair progress should 
be made with the Public Business, and 
I would suggest to Members of the Go- 
vernment that the most sensible thing 
they can do, seeing that the Procedure 
Rules have been given Notice of for 
Thursday, and that the only urgent 
Rule of Procedure has been passed, is 
to alter the arrangements so far as to 
put down Procedure for another day, 
and to take this Vote on Account on 
Thursday. I think my Colleagues will 
bear me out when I say that we would 
undertake, notwithstanding the urgent 
and important character of the questions 
involved in this Vote, that the Division 
upon it should be taken at a reasonable 
time. Now, Sir, I think I have made 
the largest and most reasonable offer 
that could be made, and, if it is refused 
by the Government, there is nothing for 
it but to fight the question out. Of one 
thing I am sure, and that is, that when 
this battle is over, it is not the Irishmen 
in this House who will feel discomfited 
and defeated. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): Mr. Courtney, I did not vote 
against the majority in the last Division 
because I thought that there was some 
ground on which the Government might 
urge that full debate had taken place on 
the Navy Estimates. But I think the 
situation is altogether changed now. In 
my opinion, we are entitled to say that 
the Government are turning the Busi- 
ness of this House topsy-turvy. They 
are turning our days into nights, and 
they are driving us into a situation 
which I do not hesitate to say, Mr. 
Courtney, is becoming intolerable. No 
one, not even the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen), if he were here, or even the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House (Mr. W. H. Smith), could deny 
that hon. Members are within their 
rights, upon the Motion which, you, Sir, 
have put from the Chair, in discussing 
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any item in the Civil Service Estimates. 
I will go further, and say that not only 
are Gentlemen within their rights in 
taking that course, but that it is their 
bounden duty, under the special circum- 
stances into which we are thrown by the 
action of the Government, to raise any 
question in which they are interested, 
and to discuss it at length. The pros- 
pect before us is altogether uncertain. 
The Government are at this moment 
seeking to get Votes on Account, whereby 
they will be able to postpone any Vote in 
the Estimates for the period of a couple 
of months. The Government have been 
taking all the time of private Members, 
and if even there was an occasion when 
such Members were entitled to take the 
first opportunity of discussing matters 
in which they are interested, I think 
that time has arrived. No answer has 
been given from the Front Bench oppo- 
site to the appeal which has just been 
made that this Vote on Account might 
be taken up on Thursday, and discussed 
at a reasonable hour and in a fair way. 
On the Vote which we have just passed 
there was an absolute silence on the 
part of the Government, and I would, 
therefore, ask this question. Suppose 
we enter upon the discussion of this 
Vote on Account, is it the intention of 
the Government to deal with it in the 
same spirit as they dealt with the Vote 
for the Navy, and to observe an obsti- 
nate silence upon the important ques- 
tions which are to be raised? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Treland is not in his place, and I say that 
there is no one else who is able to speak 
for the Government on the points which 
will be discussed. I cannot imagine 
that it is intended by the Government to 
make it a sham discussion, because, if it 
be, I venture to say that there will bea 
complete breach of faiti on the part of 
the Government. We have had an 
assurance that if that discussion is 
started, the infinite variety of subjects 
over which it will range will receive the 
consideration they deserve at the hands 
of the Government. I have not one 
particle of misgiving as to the duty that 
rests on me, and upon hon. Gentlemen 
on this side of the House, to offer the 
strongest opposition to the course taken 
by the Government in seeking to dra- 
goon the Committee into passing so large 
a Vote, 
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[Mr. Rarkes erage General) took 
the Chair.] [5.45.] 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): Mr. 
Raikes, your appearance in the Chair 
reminds me of several All-night Sittings 
which were held a great many years 
ago, and I would just ask the ‘old 
Parliamentary hands” on the other side 
of the House to point out to their Friends 
and Colleagues that it was very seldom 
that any good came of them. We all 
got tired and weary and excited, and 
the excitement spread to people out-of- 
doors, and a great deal of harm was 
done by the attempts made by the Go- 
vernment of the day to force Business 
on in those All-night Sittings. I think, 
Sir, that in regard to some of those Sit- 
tings, over which you, Mr. Raikes, pre- 
sided—and as far as your presidency 
went, Sir, no complaint could be made 
—things would have been much better 
if they had never taken place. I would 
now suggest to the Government that 
they should assent to the Motion for re- 
porting Progress, and I would urge on 
them several reasons for doing so. I 
do not agree with my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) 
that we ought not to plead for a little 
rest. I always feel fatigued at these 
Sittings. I have been present during 
all the All-night Sittings in this House, 
except for four or five hours of one of 
them. But I have always felt fatigued. 
I do so now, and I know that other 
Members cannot bear the fatigue any 
more than I can. I must, perhaps, make 
an exception in the case of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Sleaford Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin), who came down, I think, as 
late as about 5 o’clock in the morning, 
and who looks very fresh. Well, we 
are now supposed to enter upon serious 
Business, expecting a Vote on Account 
amounting to £3,600,000. I should like 
to ask you, Mr. Raikes, whether you 
would like, in the conduct of the Busi- 
ness of the Post Office, to have to con- 
sider a question involving an expendi- 
ture of £3,600,000 after having been 
sitting in this House all night? I do 
not think, Sir, that you would be in a 
proper condition to do so. At all events, 
I would rather have your opinion upon 
any subject when you have not been 
sitting up all night than when you have. 
I should like to put it to you, Sir, whe- 
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ther it is prudent for a Committee of 
the House of Commons to take a course 
which would not be considered wise in 
an individual. I quite acknowledge 
that if it was absolutely necessary that 
this Business should be done at once, 
we should have to doit. But no such 
necessity exists. It is a mere question 
of obstinacy on the part of the Govern- 
ment. The Government may, of course, 
say that they are merely firm, and that 
it is we who are obstinate, but I con- 
tend that the reverse is the case. Would 
it not be better that we should adjourn 
and consider this question at a reason- 
able hour? This sum of £3,624,100 is 
really not wanted by the Government. 
I would put this question to Ministers. 
Does an Appropriation Bill take more 
than eight days to pass? If it does 
not, it is not necessary to force this 
Vote through the Committee now, and 
I would ask the Government whether 
they really intend to cause such a scandal 
as would be involved in making us vote 
this large sum, when they know that 
the immense majority of Members must 
be so tired and fagged that, not only 
are they unfit to deal with the money 
of the country, but they are unfit to take 
part in an ordinary game at whist. The 
a T have always found, are very 
jealous about the action of their Repre- 
sentatives in regard to voting money, 
and rightly so. But can we, at this 
time, give reasonable attention to voting 
Supply? What is the Government pro- 
gramme? Do they want us to surren- 
der all right of discussion and simply 
pass this Vote? We want to come here 
after a few hours’ interval to discuss 
this matter properly. Will they give us 
a fair opportunity of doing so? We 
are not in a position to do it now, and 
soon we shall have excited London pour- 
ing into the House, not much helping 
towards a calm dispassionate discussion 
of some of those Irish subjects that are 
called burning questions. There is an- 
other reason for not plunging into this 
discussion at once, and why the Govern- 
ment might make some temporary ar- 
rangement, even if they allow an ad- 
journment for a couple of hours only. 
Besides the personal advantages of a 
rest for that time, we should, on resum- 
ing, have representatives of the Press 
here in proper force, if not in numbers 
above the usual average. It is a matter 
of consequence that the pith of the re- 
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marks in reference to this large sum, one 
of the most important Votes of the year, 
should be made public. The Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates open up the whole field 
of Civil administration. The late Mr. 
Isaac Butt, a great authority on matters 
of Parliamentary Procedure, declared 
it most un-Constitutional to habitually 
take these large sums on account. You 
take a Vote for two months, then for 
another two months, and then, at the 
end of the Session, when we are all 
heated, tired, and jaded, and want to 
get away, these Votes are brought on 
with arush. First and last, these Esti- 
mates do not get properly considered, 
and evil consequences result. The De- 
partments will not pare off abuses in 
expenditure if this expenditure is voted 
without protest; it is only pressure 
from this House that will induce them 
to do so. Then the constituents, too, 
seeing that the Estimates are not pro- 
perly discussed, are apt to think the ex- 
penditure is more extravagant than it 
really is; and thus we are susceptible to 
sudden bursts of frugality that may be 
detrimental to the true interests of the 
Public Service. Passing a Vote on Ac- 
count like this without proper discussion 
leads to these evils, and it is mere idle- 
ness to say there can be a proper dis- 
cussion at the end of the year; there 
will be no more than a discussion of a 
few foremost items. I am unwilling to 
take up time in elaborating my argu- 
ment; but I urge the Government to 
take into account our anxiety to discuss 
the Vote, not item by item, but by five 
or six Irish questions and eight or nine 
English subjects; and my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Sexton) has given a pledge that, 
so far as Irish Members are concerned, 
these discussions shall terminate on 
Thursday. This extraordinary attitude 
of the Government was quite unexpected, 
or a large number of Members would 
have been here to increase our mino- 
rity; and, even as it is, we have Eng- 
lish Liberal Members here to aid us in 
our protest against the action of the 
Government—Members whom you do 
not often find taking part in an All- 
night Sitting. They have done so on 
this occasion, for they feel that in this 
contest on this question of Supply they 
have their constituents with them. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): The proceedings of to-night will 


have an effect in the country. I am 
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) se sure that nothing will more en- 
anger the position of the Government, 
bringing it into collision with the feel- 
ings of the taxpayers, than the attempt 
to force on a large Vote at this hour. 
I may urge this view on Members of 
the Government—that the effect, when 
these things become known outside, will 
be disastrous to them, leading the people 
to believe, what I am afraid they will 
have considerable ground for believing, 
that we vote away money without due 
consideration. For their own interest, 
I would advise the Government to take 
the Vote at a time more opportune for 
discussion. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): 
Throughout this discussion it appears to 
me to have been forgotten that there is 
another part of the United Kingdom 
besides Ireland having grievances felt 
acutely, which desires to have those 
grievances discussed, and has sent 72 
Members for that purpose. May I call 
attention to the fact that, of those 72 
Representatives, only three are present 
—or, say four, though we do not usually 
count the Lord Advocate as a Scotch 
Member. Sixty-eight Scotch Members 
are certainly absent. I have waited 
here all night for the purpose of per- 
forming my duty as a Scotch Mem- 
ber, knowing that there are different 
grievances which our constituents ex- 
pect us to discuss at the very earliest 
moment. I have waited for the simple 
reason that, of all the Nationalities re- 
presented here, the Scotch nation has 
the most difficulty in obtaining a hearing. 
We are constantly on the watch to get 
in a word upon Scotch affairs, because 
our difficulty is that, while the Irish are 
hated, we are despised, and contempt 
is far more difficult toovercome. Hatred 
stimulates resistance from the hated, 
contempt crushes and paralyzes the 
organ of combativeness. We are, on 
this very account, the more eager to dis- 
cuss our grievances at those moments 
permitted by the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion. It is a new doctrine to me—and, 
though not an old Member, I have been 
a student of the subject—that grievances 
are to be postponed for Supply ; I always 
thought they precededit. It is astonish- 
ing to me that a professed Conservative 
Government should resist by physical 
force one of the oldest traditions of the 
Constitution of the country. I might 
remind the Government of some of the 
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Scotch questions that naturally arise in 
consideration of the Vote. There are 
items that have connection with the 
roceedings that have taken place in 
kye—— 

Tae CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rarxes): I 
must remind the hon. Member it would 
not be in Order to discuss the items of 
the Vote on a Motion to report Pro- 
gress. 

Me. WALLACE: I had no intention 
of doing so. I was merely about to point 
out, as reasons for having Progress re- 
ported now, that there were items of 
a certain character that would require to 
be discussed, when discussion of these 
particulars became orderly. These, I 
was about to say, were so complicated, 
so numerous, and so important, that 
they must needs give rise to consider- 
able debate; and, therefore, in view of 
the amount of work before the Commit- 
tee, it would be well to report Progress, 
and resume under more favourable cir- 
cumstances. One of the items we, as 
Scotch Members, would be called upon 
to discuss would be the Crofter Ques- 
tion, never sufficiently ventilated in this 
House. When occasion seemed to offer 
itself, I had myself prepared an elabo- 
rate speech on the subject; but, if I 
might use a colloquialism, that speech 
was burked by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. It would be a serious under- 
taking to bring out all the arguments, 
facts, and illustrations I had prepared— 
a serious undertaking for me, and pos- 
sibly for the House too. There would 
be many questions, abstract and par- 
ticular, arising in connection with the 
Vote for Law and Justice in Scotland, 
the Crofter prosecutions in particular. 
Again, there is the Education item to 
be considered. Members not now pre- 
sent have an engrossing interest in edu- 
cational matters, and have various griev- 
ances to ventilate. Not only so; but 
there is the Fisheries Question, which 
presents many points of absorbing inte- 
rest. If I were to mention the herring 
brand, for instance, it would, if it did not 
exactly produce excitement, excite most 
diversified interest in the minds of Scotch 
Members—— 

Tur CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rarxzs) : 
Order, order! I have already pointed 
out it would be entirely out of Order to 
attempt to discuss items of the - 
posed Vote on a Motion to report i. 
gress. I must request the hon. Mem- 
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ber to confine his observations to that 
Motion. 

Mr. WALLACE: I shall avoid that 
subject, Sir. Not that I was intending 
to disregard your ruling in any way, or 
to depart from Order by discussing the 
item ; I was about to point out the diffi- 
culties of attempting discussion at this 
unusual hour. There will be Scotch 
Members desirous of considering the 
question of the appointment of the Se- 
cretary of State for Scotland; but, 
passing away from the special aspect of 
the Vote as affecting the grievances of 
Scotland, I think, as an individual, I 
have a right to appeal to Her Majesty’s 
Government on the question of the 
physical resources of hon. Members 
present. I think they are mistaken if 
they enter into this contest regarding it 
as a question that must be settled by 
plurality of numbers; it is rather a 
case of Thermopyle than a battle on 
Salisbury Plain—a few only are neces- 
sary to stop a pass against a host 
incalculably more numerous than the 
defenders. We shall be able to kee 
up a sufficient supply of strong, fres 
Members, able to do what is necessary 
to oppose the arguments, or the mere 
official presence of hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. I feel myself, I 
will not say brighter, that would be 
arrogating too much to myself, but not 
more dull than I was 12 hours ago, and 
I do not think it is possible for me to 
be more dull 12 hours hence. Still, I 
would appeal to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to accept the reasonable compro- 
mise that has been held out to them 
more than once. ‘Lhe hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) offered 
a reasonable compromise when he sug- 
gested the Government should take a 
Vote on Account sufficient for a fort- 
night; but I think the hon. Member 
for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) offered a 
still more reasonable compromise, when 
he consented, on behalf of those for 
whom he was entitled to speak, if the 
Vote were set down for Thursday that 
it should be considered fairly, with no 
attempt to resist it beyond that day. 
But it is a very difficult thing to restore 
peace when war is raised by challenge 
and attack from the other side. There 
is much that might be said in regard to 
the mind of the country not being suffi- 
ciently informed in regard to the Vote 
owing to the absence of the Press, 
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Naturally, the country takes an interest 
in the expenditure of the money raised 
by its taxation: and if we discuss an 
important Vote like this behind the 
backs of those who are to pay it, I am 
perfectly sure a feeling of resentment 
will be provoked. I might add many 
other reasons; but I desire only to 
participate in the debate to a reason- 
able extent, and I think I have said 
enough to make good the position I 
occupy in support of the Motion before 


us. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The speech of the hon. 
Member makes us recognize the clever- 
ness of the nation to which he belongs. 
He tells us the Scotch Representatives 
have all gone to bed; andI am quite 
sure he will be glad to follow their 
example. There is nothing in what we 
are asking the Committee to do to pre- 
vent him. We ask, in order that the 
law may be complied with, for a Vote 
on Account of the Civil Service. We 
are asking a thing that has been asked 
every Session for years past, and such 
a Vote has been passed Session after 
Session with little or no discussion. 
When the hon. Member talks about the 
necessity for discussing item after item, 
he will forgive me for saying he hardly 
understands the nature of a Vote on Ac- 
count. It is not possible for the affairs 
of the country to be carried on if there 
is to be such a discussion of items. The 
Committee will have ample opportunity 
of considering every item, and of attack- 
ing any to which objection is taken 
when in ordinary course the Votes come 
on. We are told it is an easy matter 
to adjourn the Committee to Thursday 
and finish the Vote then, but we should 
not be able to comply with the law if 
we did anything of the kind. Hon. 
Members must credit us with having 
paid some attention to the Rules of 
Order, and this matter, in which we are 
special'y interested, we have carefully 
considered. Hence the statement that we 
cannot comply with the law unless we 
obtain the Mote we now ask for, and 
which has been granted in several Ses- 
sions. The sooner we get it, the sooner 
shall we get to bed. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid.): 
The right hon. Gentleman speaks the 
usual - aes of officialism. We have 
heard that speech from the Treasury 
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Bench times out of mind. The right 
hon. Gentleman says it is absolutely 
necessary to carry on the work of the 
nation, that the Vote should be taken, 
but we have equally good authority 
that it is not absolutely necessary. If the 
Government want money to comply 
with the requirements of the law, they 
should come here in time and propose 
their Votes—at such a time as will 
enable us to discuss grievances without 
being met with this stale Tory cry, 
the exigencies of time, the usual plea 
from that Bench. We have a right to 
claim that at the beginning of the 
Session—at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, to insure the passing of the 
Appropriation Bill within the required 
period—the Government should submit 
their Estimates for consideration. Other- 
wise we stand in the position that we are 
entitled to refuse the money, seeing that 
we have not the opportunity of bring- 
ing forward our grievances in accordance 
with the time-honoured Constitutional 
doctrine that grievances precede Supply. 
So far as I can see, Sir, the practice in 
Parliament diverges altogether from the 
procedure Jaid down in books. The 
practice of Parliament seems to be that 
the Ministers of the Crown come down 
to the House at the end of every six 
weeks with a Vote of Supply, and ex- 
pect to get the money, and the discussion 
on the details comes on after the Minis- 
ters have got the money. Then the 
hon. Gentleman the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) comes 
here and says that the money has al- 
ready been voted, uttering the usual 
clap-trap of officialism. It is a very 
strange sort of procedure which allows 
the money to be voted, and then when 
Motions for reducing the Votes are 
made, hon. Members find that they are 
of no use, because they are barred by 
the very effective argument that the 
money is already voted. I always 
thought that the Constitutional doctrine 
was that grievances came before Supply ; 
but the practice of this House is very 
different. There is another fact which 
illustrates the odd character of the prac- 
tice of Parliament. To-night we have 
had a precedent created of the applica- 
tion of the closure, which no doubt 
will be in time fully felt in practice by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. Members on 
this side of the House had no indica- 
tion that the Government were going 
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to pursue the policy which they have 
entered upon, or that they intended to 
persevere or apply the closure on a 

uestion of Supply. This is a prece- 
dent which before lung will be used 
with great effect upon hon. Gentlemen 
on the opposite side of the House, and 
very reasonably because, when their 
Leaders set an example they should be 
prepared to understand that such bad 
examples are likely to be followed, which 
one would think ought to make them 
very chary in setting them. The Go- 
vernment may carry forward these 
Votes to-night by the repeated applica- 
tion of the closure with a mechanical 
majority at their back. But if they 
should do that they will be counte- 
nancing an un-Constitutional thing, for 
since it is in their power to apply the 
closure on the discussion of each Vote 
which comes up for consideration, they 
will, if they do this, be making at- 
tempts at silencing Members in a legi- 
timate debate on a question of a Vote 
on Account. It certainly does appear 
to me that the Government are proceed- 
ing very unwisely. Votes in Supply 
have been free from the operations of the 
closure in the past, but now that there 
is a precedent it is hard to say how far 
the power will extend in the future. 
There is no guarantee that the power will 
not be used in Committee of Supply, and 
consequently the whole principle of Re- 
presentative Government is reduced to 
an absurdity. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I just want, Sir, to point 
out a contrast between the statement on 
a certain point of the hon. Gentleman 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Jackson), and a statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope). The 
Financial Secretary admitted earlier in 
the evening that the law could be com- 
plied with if this Vote were taken on 
Thursday. On the other hand, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
has declared that the reason why the 
Government requested that the Vote 
should be taken was, that the law de- 
manded that it should be passed to- 
night, at the present Sitting. Now, I 
am anxious to know if the Government 
are willing that their case should stand 
or fall by the assertion of their Secre- 
tary of State for War. The case of the 
Government is that one of its Members 
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makes a statement absolutely contra- 
dictory to the assertion of another of its 
Members in a previous part of the same 
evening. I am glad the Secretary of 
State for War has put his contention 
that the law positively requires that 
this Vote should be passed to-night; 
but I have to say that the law does not 
require this, and that the Financial Se- 
cretary to the Treasury was quite cor- 
rect when he stated that the Votes could 
be taken on Thursday and yet the law 
would be completely complied with. 
[ “No!” ] Well, in other words, he did 
not deny that the law would be com- 
plied with if the Vote were taken on 
Thursday, and I suppose he can if he 
chooses. And this diametrical opposi- 
tion is the cause of the trouble and a 
scandal of this All-night Sitting. It 
was agreed that if the Vote was put 
down for Thursday the debate would be 
extended to Friday, and the law could 
not in that way be complied with ; but 
hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House have answered that by saying 
that the Vote would be allowed to pass 
on Thursday; and thus the whole ob- 
jection falls to the ground at once, and 
no danger of a breach of law is incurred. 
I only hope that the observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War will reach the Press, that 
the public may be able to judge of the 
intelligence and ability of some Mem- 
bers of the Government. Sir, I am in- 
formed on high authority that if this 
Vote was carried on Thursday, the 24th 
of March, it could be reported on Friday, 
the 25th of March, and this would be 
three days before the time upon which 
it was reported in a previous year. It 
is simply monstrous to consent to the 
passing of over £3,000,000 of the public 
money without any discussion. We are 
desired to pass the Estimates referring 
to the Home Department in the absence 
of the Home Secretary; those of the 
Public Works Department in the ab- 
sence of the Chief Commissioner of 
Public Works; those for the Law De- 
partment in the absence of the Attorney 
General and the Solicitor General ; and, 
finally, the most important, solemn, and 
contentious Votes of all those of the 
Irish Department in the absence of the 
Chief Secretary. We are quite willing 
that the way in which the taxes are 
spent should go forth for the judgment 
of the country, and I again repeat that 
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it is mainly owing to the gross, pal- 
pable, and immense contradiction be- 
tween two Members of the Government 
that we have the scandal and trouble of 
this All-night Sitting. I say again, Sir, 
that if the Votes are put down for 
Thursday, hon. Members on this side 
of the House will undertake that the 
discussion will close on that day, and 
probably hon. Members above the Gang- 
way would assent to this arrangement or 
accept the suggestion as a reasonable 
promise. 

Tas SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jacxson) (Leeds, N.): The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
asks whether, if this Vote were put down 
for Thursday, it would be in accordance 
with the law? I pointed out, I think, 
that it required eight days for the Ap- 
priation Bill, and Thursday is the 24th 
of March. Hence the hon. Member 
will see that Thursday would be too late 
a day for passing the Vote if the law 
was to be fully complied with. The Sup- 
plementary Votes are to meet expendi- 
ture for the current year, and they re- 
quire to go through exactly the same 
processes as the Vote on Account to 
make them available for the Services of 
the country. Hon. Members must see 
that in order to make the money service- 
able within the current financial year— 
that is to say, shortly before the 31st of 
March—it is absolutely necessary that 
we should have this Vote now passed. I 
am quite sure that the hon. Members of 
this House do not want to put the Go- 
vernment into the unpleasant position of 
being driven, at the last moment, to the 
inability of carrying out the Services of 
the country. The Government are quite 
willing to meet the suggestions of hon. 
Members; but I have to say distinctly 
that Thursday would be too late, and 
that it is necessary to get this Vote in 
order to make matters regular. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I wish to ask, Sir, whether, 
seeing that Thursday is too late, it 
would be possible to regularize—if I 
may use the word—the situation by 
holding a Sitting on Saturday. Mr. 
Raikes, I have sat in the House, and 
often heard that grievance comes be- 
fore Supply ; but I find in practice 
that there is far too much of a feeling in 
the House now that the principal and 
first object of the House is to legislate, 
whilst high authorities on the House 
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impress on us that the ventilation of 
grievances is a most important point to 
observe and follow. We, on this side of 
the House, have no desire indefinitely to 

rolong the debate on these Estimates ; 
but we certainly do feel that it was a 
very mistaken proceeding to so arrange 
matters that the Civil Service Estimates 
should be discussed at the late hour 
which the Government thought proper 
to provide. It will be remembered that 
at an early period of this Session I 
suggested myself that we should require 
to discuss the Estimates on a side 
Vote, because I foresaw and feared this 
awkward situation. I may venture to 
say that the cause of many of us re- 
maining in this House during the dis- 
cussion of these Estimates was in order 
to secure to hon. Members below the 
Gangway an opportunity of ventilating 
certain grievances connected with the 
Government of Ireland — grievances 
which there were no other means or 
facilities of making known. I would 
point out to the Committee that the 
position of affairs in this matter in the 
present year are peculiar, and therefore 
it is not right to compare past years with 
the present year, because during the 
present year hon. Members have been 
deprived—and prospectively are to be 
deprived—of almost every opportunity 
which private Members are supposed to 
possess, in order to bring forward the 
grievances which naturally would have 
been brought forward had there been a 
chance of doing so. Besides, not only 
is the time of private Members taken 
and to be taken by the Government fora 
lengthened period, but that new method 
of procedure whereby we find subjects 
ie ass out of discussion because of 
bogus Motions several days or weeks in 
advance, has come into existence; and 
private Members have to seize every avail- 
able opportunity in order to endeavour 
to secure a chance of discussing matters 
of grievance. Therefore, on these Esti- 
mates hon. Members on this side of the 
House have really got the desire to 
get such an opportunity of informing 
the House and calling the attention of 
the country to abuses which require re- 
form. I hope that right hon. Gentlemen 
on the Treasury Bench will take into 
consideration whether they can see their 
way by some less violent tactics and 
method than passing a Vote without dis- 
crimination or discussion of its important 
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to regularize the situation. Hon. Mem- 
bers have been in attendance for about 
15 hours; and I would again suggest, in 
the absence of other alternative, to the 
Government that Saturday could be in- 
troduced for a Sitting for the purpose of 
accomplishing the passing and considera- 
tion of this Vote, and especially that the 
House may discuss questions of great 
interest and importance concerning the 
safety and security of Ireland. No better 
course could be followed ; and it is surely 
preferable to this Sitting in excitement, 
and under circumstances which prevent 
the utterances of hon. Gentlemen being 
properly recorded in the public Press. 
Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Oo., Birr): 
I think the whole fault, Sir, of this 
scandalous Sitting is to be blamed upon 
the Government. We have heard from 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jack- 
son) and the Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) that it was absolutely 
necessary that these Estimates should 
be passed to-night. And the Govern- 
ment knew that fact before to-night— 
that they wanted over £3,000,000, and 
with that knowledge in their minds they 
come down to the House and bring on 
the Estimates just before midnight. I 
ask the Government, are they not 
ashamed to acknowledge that they 
knew it was necessary to pass this 
enormous sum of money to-night, and 
yet they did not introduce the Estimate 
for consideration until midnight? It 
was not the custom to discuss the items 
upon this Vote, it was said. I took the 
trouble to look what happened last year, 
and what do I find? That a Member of 
the present Government itself discussed 
these Votes. If hon. Members will look 
at the Estimates, they will find that we 
are now called upon to discuss, as a part 
of this Vote, the grant of some £100,000 
for the Post Office ; and I would call at- 
tention to the fact that the Government 
have put the Chief of the Department 
the Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) in 
the Chair while the matter is under dis- 
cussion. I venture to say that never in 
the history of this Parliament has there 
been a single precedent of the discussion 
of an Estimate in Committee with the 
Minister who is responsible for that 
Estimate occupying the Chair. I can 
hardly realize myself that what I have 
stated is the case. Now, what would 
be the procedure when we come to the 
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Post Office Vote? It would be that you, 
Mr. Chairman, would leave the Chair, 
and the Government would select another 
Chairman from the Treasury Bench, or 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Raikes), in charge of a Department, 
would find himself in the Chair whilst 
the Estimates of his Colleagues were 
being passed, and not knowing what 
Vote may come next—it might be the 
Estimates of his own Department— 
he would stand up and ask the accept- 
ance of his own Vote with the Committee 
discussing Estimates of a right hon. 
Gentleman in the Chair. I desire to 
repeat that this is what the Government 
has reduced us to this evening. I am 
able to speak deliberately and with some 
knowledge. The position we are in is 
this. The Government declare in this 
House that they are bound to get the 
money represented by this Vote to-night. 
They knew that, and that by law they 
must get the money. And yet they 
bring in a Vote for this money at mid- 
night. Then, when the proper Chair- 
man leaves the Chair, the Government 
put the Chief of one of their own De- 
partments whose Estimates are under 
discussion, in the Chair. I challenge 
the Chairman (Mr. Raikes) and the 
Clerks at the Table to show the Com- 
mittee a solitary instance of a similar 
character, and I call attention to the 
fact that the permission of this is pre- 
judicial to our Parliamentary usage. 
Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): When 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
are as still as statues, we cannot expect 
them to accept the invitation of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Molloy); and, besides, not 
even the ingenuous mind of the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) can 
find an answer. I respectfully submit 
to you, Mr. Raikes, that the point which 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Molloy) has made 
is one so cogent, that either you, Sir, as 
Postmaster General, should be out of 
the Chair, or the Sitting should come to 
a termination. The challenge of my 
hon. Friend has not been answered; and 
I say, for my part, that during my seven 
years in Parliament I have never known 
such a case to arise as that to which our 
attention has been called. In regard to 
the observation made by my hon. Friend, 
that it would be necessary for you, Mr. 
Raikes, to leave the Chair when the 
Vote for your Department comes on, it 
seems to me that from the moment 
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that you put the Question of the Vote 
on Account from your Chair—from 
that moment you will be in the posi- 
tion of presiding over the delibera- 
tions of the Committee upon the 
Estimates of your own Department. 
I think the House will agree with me 
that it is impossible, under these circum- 
stances, for the debate to proceed. We 
are told that it is necessary for the public 
interests that this Vote should be taken 
at the present Sitting ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Wol- 
verhampton has told us it is not neces- 
sary. When doctors disagree, how shall 
we decide ? 

Tae SECRETARY To tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jaoxson) (Leeds, N.): 
Since the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton made 
the statement that once the Vote was 
taken on March 24, I have discovered 
that it was interposed in Committee, but 
that it was actually taken on March 19. 

Mr. SEXTON: I have not had the 
advantage of looking at Hansard. Are 
we to understand that the proposal fora 
Saturday Sitting is woken ? 

Mr. JACKSON: A Saturday Sit- 

ting will not help us. It is a question 
of beginning. We must take the early 
stage. 
Mr. SEXTON: Will Thursday do? 
IT have another suggestion to make. The 
Government have proposed this day to 
ask for precedence for the Criminal Law 
Amendment (Ireland) Bill. It is ob- 
viously inconvenient, to say the least, 
that weshould proceed to the discussion of 
that. Will the Government consider the 
expediency of winding up this Sitting, 
and putting down this Vote for the first 
Order this evening ? If they are disposed 
to do that, I think my hon. Friends will 
agree with me that, having taken a sub- 
stantial and full discussion of two or 
three questions of gravity, the debate on 
the question of precedence for the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill might 
be taken after the dinner hour. What 
more can you expect than that? Suppose 
we go on sitting till noon to-day, and 
the Vote is got by the application of the 
closure, so as to secure precedence being 
taken at half-past 5 this evening —— 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Ratrxes): 
The hon. Member is now travelling 
beyond the Motion to report Progress. 

Mx. SEXTON: Am Y not at liberty 
to make suggestions on a Motion to re- 
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port Progress? Instead of proceeding 
with this Sitting now, let the Govern- 
ment adjourn this debate, on our under- 
taking to close it to-night in time to give 
the Leader of the House an opportunity 
to move the Resolution of which he has 
given Notice, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Rewunalip (Mr. 
John Morley) an opportunity to reply. 
I see the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is here. I 
do not doubt his ability at any time to 
appreciate promptly and accurately the 
importance of any point that may be 
suggested. Let this Vote precede the 
emg Resolution to-night; the 
atter will go on all night under any 
circumstances. I think the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will see that this sug- 
gestion is prompted by a serious desire 
for the harmony of the House, and to 
avoid ill-temper arising from extreme 
courses. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid): I 
regret exceedingly the Government do 
not avail themselves of these chances. I, 
for my part, cannot help feeling that the 
Government have an object in view. 
[Laughter.] I, too, have an object in 
view, and I should recommend hon. 
Members opposite not to laugh at it, if 
humanity form any portion of their com- 
ne I firmly believe—and whether 

am right or wrong will be for my 
countrymen tojudge—that Her Majesty's 
Government are trying this on at the 
present moment in order to excite the 
people of Ireland to bloodshed. Mr. 
Raikes, they simply want to promote 
murder and assassination in Ireland. 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rarxzs) : 
The hon. Gentleman must be aware 
that it is entirely contrary to the Rules of 
this House to impute motives to hon. 
Members, and especially motives such 
as murder and assassination. He must 
withdraw the statement. 

Dr. TANNER: I dare say, Sir. But 
what I said, Sir, wasI feared the policy 
of the Government—the policy which the 
Government were promoting at this 
Sitting—was one which would lead to 
assassination and murder. 

Tae CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rarxzs): The 
hon. Member stated, in the hearing of 
the Committee, that he believed the 
Government had an object in view, and 
that was to promote assassination and 
murder. I call upon the hon. Member 
explicitly to withdraw that statement. 
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Dr. TANNER : I will certainly with- 
draw that, Sir; but I say again I believe 
that this policy will lead to assassina- 
tion and murder. [Cries of ‘ With- 
draw!” ] Of course I withdraw what 
the right hon. Gentleman told me. He 
is a Member of the Government, and 
I withdraw. It is all very fine; but 
I maintain that my hon. Friend is 
justified in calling attention to these 
very important matters. Why, Sir, at 
the present time we are called upon to 
discuss the Post Office system, when we 
know that the papers are teeming with 
accounts of the extraordinary dealings 
with the Post Office by officials, of whom 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chairman 
is at the head. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is in his place; he is practi- 
cally the prop and the crutch of the Go- 
vernment, and I should hope that he 
would deal with this matter properly 
and decently. And, anesiieain Laas 
the Government with doing what I be- 
lieve will lead to murder and assassina- 
tion in Ireland. Let them answer that 
if they can. 

Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.): I have 
only to say that even if we agreed, the 
Committee now in passing these Votes 
would be doing an illegal act. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Corawall, Cam- 
borne): I am only going to say one or 
two words to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Jackson). We have received no 
answer to the appeal made by my hon. 
Friend the Member for West Belfast 
(Mr. Sexton). I wish to add to that 
appeal that, as far as I am concerned, 
if the Government will accept the com- 
promise, I shall be willing to waive my 
right to speak on these Estimates. If 
they do not, I shall certainly raise a 
question, and go to a Division. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.): 
It has been asked, more than once, whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Gover- 
ment that if a discussion is raised on 
any of these items it will receive the 
attention it deserves. Is it desired to 
vote money wholesale, without any dis- 
cussion? Not long since the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War pointed out that if discussions were 
raised on these occasions it would be 
impossible for the Business of the House 
to goon. But that is not an answer to 
the question. Whenever money is de- 
manded, every individual Member of 
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this House is entitled to raise any griev- 
ance in his mind, or that may be felt by 
his constituents; and if, as a result, 
Votes on Account should be abandoned, it 
would not be a matter for regret. I ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Government 
to enter upon the Vote and fully explain 
all points raised on this side of the 
House. Are we to have a reply to any 
questions we may raise ? 
Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I can assure the a 
Member that even if the discussion on 
the Estimates had been taken hours ago, 
he would have found Members of the 
Government perfectly prepared to give 
such explanations as are necessary, and 
all questions will be answered. 
Mr. SEXTON: The responsible Mi- 
nisters are not here? Where is the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland ? 
Mr. GOSCHEN : I am answering the 
uestion, I trust, in good humour; but 
wish to point out to the hon. Member 
for West Belfast, in regard to the com- 

romise he has suggested, that I have 

eard the Scotch Members and others 
declare that they wish to discuss certain 
points connected with these Estimates ; 
and, therefore, he is not in a position to 
make the compromise bind them. I 
would suggest to the hon. Member to do 
now what he might have done hours 
ago—to discuss the points which he 
wishes to have discussed. He may ex- 
ee a courteous answer from any Mem- 

ers of the Government to whom he may 
appeal. With regard to Post Office 
questions, if it is wished to discuss any 
particular Vote affecting the Post Office, 
another hon. Member can relieve the 
Postmaster General in the duty of Chair- 
man. I hope the Motion will be with- 
drawn, and that we may now begin to 
make some progress. Will the hon. 
Member state the points on which he 
wishes information ? 

Mr. SEXTON: At no time while this 
discussion has been going on has the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland been in his 
place ; I believe he left the House before 
midnight. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The Attorney Ge- 
neral and the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land are here. 


An hon. Memser: What do they 
know ? 
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Mr. GOSCHEN : If the hon. Member 
wishes it, we will send for the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON: I am thankful to 
know that he will be sent for. It will 
be necessary for him to hear our com- 
plaints. We cannot accept the replies of 
the Law Officers. We are not at liberty 
to receive from them replies on grave 
questions arising outside their Office. 
Why does not the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer accept my offer? Is it merely 
to gratify the ill-temper which seems to 
prevail among hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite? I think you are 
making a great mistake in refusing it. 
Hon. Members on this side of the House 
are unanimous in support of my propo- 
sition, and I believe none of our Friends 
now absent will interfere with the 
arrangement. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): I 
think Her Majesty’s Government would 
be well advised to accept the compro- 
mise offered by the hon. Member for 
West Belfast. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was pleased to say that if grievances 
were stated by hon. Members, the Go- 
vernment were perfectly prepared to 
answer them. He knows, however, per- 
fectly well that hon. Members who have 
grievances to state, never expected to 
be called on to state them at such an 
hour. It is all very well to say that the 
Government are prepared to answer at a 
time when he knows perfectly well hon. 
Members are not present to make their 
statements. As the only Scotch Member 
now present, I will state that, as far as 
I am concerned, I am in harmony with 
the offer made by the hon. Member for 
West Belfast. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): When the 
hon. Member for West Belfast made his 
offer, I heard hon. Members opposite 
ery out, “‘No compromise!” Sir, I 
understand the spirit of those words; 
but I scarcely understand the meaning. 
What do they mean? Do they mean 
that the minority have no rights at all 
that are worth consideration? The time 
may come—and it may not be very far 
hence—when they will be in a minority 
themselves, and they then will not like 
to hear ‘‘No compromise” called out 
under similar circumstances. We are 
asked to vote £3,500,000 on a Resolu- 
tion brought in after midnight, and I 
think it is in the highest degree un- 
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gracious to reproach us with anything 
improper. The Government have the 
matter in their own hands; they can, 
whenever a discussion is allowed to take 
place, apply the cléture. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) has told 
us Votes on Account have been re- 
peatedly taken before with little discus- 
sion. It is true; but then it was not at 
a time when a feeling of uneasiness per- 
vaded the country. ‘There is now a pro- 
found feeling of uneasiness as to what 
use is to be made of the money the Go- 
vernment are asking us to vote. There- 
fore it is only fair that the minority 
should be allowed to bring forward their 
grievances. The arguments used by the 
other side might have been proper in 
the time of Charles I., when they used 
to say—‘‘Give us the money and trust 
us to do the best we can with it. Leave 
yourselves in our hands.” But that is 
not the case to-day, and I trust that the 
temper of the House of Commons will 
not tolerate treatment of that kind. I 
hope the reasonable arrangement pro- 
posed will be agreed to. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
We are perfectly ready to go on with 
the discussion. We have no right to 
waive the privilege to discuss the Esti- 
mates. We will be able to show, 
after a discussion of a few hours be- 
tween the Irish Members and the Go- 
vernment, from their different stand- 
points, that the position of Ireland is 
somewhat critical. Really it seems to 
be reasonable, therefore, that some ar- 
rangement should be made by which 
the Irish Members may be enabled to 
discuss for a few hours the points they 
wish to raise. It is really absurd for 
us to sit all night. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”| 
Hon. Gentlemen say “ Hear, hear!” 
Do they mean to say that the Irish 
Members have not a right to discuss 
these Estimates? All the Irish Mem- 
bers ask for is that they should be given 
a few hours in which to do so. The 
Government must admit that it is a con- 
cession on the part of the Scotch and 
the English Members to say that, as far 
as they are concerned, they will waive 
any sort of Amendment or discussion 
which they might legitimately move or 
raise upon it. They do that in order to 
facilitate the action of the Government 
in making a concession to the Irish 
Members. Of course, the Government 
would not think of asking for the cloture 
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on the Vote, because, if we were to begin 
discussing it now, no one could say we 
were exceeding our legitimate rights if 
we were to divide on every single item. 
Supposing we were to discuss each Eng- 
lish and Scotch item of the Vote for 
half-an-hour. That would take a very 
long time, and then we should have to 
deal with the Irish portion of the Vote. 
It could hardly be said that the Irish 
Members were exceeding their rights if 
they discussed the points in which they 
are interested for three, or four, or five 
hours. I ask hon. Gentlemen whe- 
ther a fair and reasonable proposal has 
not been made? Do you mean that the 
discussion shall go on now? [ Ministerial 
erties of “‘ Yes!”] Then for how long? 
[An hon. Memuer: Days.] An hon. 
Gentleman says it ought to last for days. 
Well, we do not take such exaggerated 
views of these things. We speak of 
hours, and notofdays. The Government 
declare that they have a heavy task 
before them in reference to their Coer- 
cion Bill this evening. If the Govern- 
ment will say that they will allow this 
Vote on Account to come on at half-past 
4 this evening, the discussion of their 
demand of the time of the House for 
coercion can be taken later. Or, perhaps, 
the Government will suggest some other 
plan by which these Estimates can be 
discussed. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
In reference to the compromise which 
has been proposed, I wish to point out 
that the Government could not carry it 
out, because they have only obtained 
ene se for Procedure, and if the 

rocedure Rules are not taken, private 
Members will resume their rights. For 
my own part, I am quite willing to go 
on with the fight; but I would suggest 
another compromise which may meet 
the views of the Committee. I would 
propose that Government Business 
should be taken at 5 o’clock to-day; 
but that the debate should be stopped 
at 10, or half-past 10, and that this 
Vote should then be taken and discussed 
until the close of the sitting. I do not 
throw out this suggestion with any idea 
of urging the Government to surrender 
their right to have this Vote. It has 
struck me all through that what hon. 
Members below the Gangway on this 
side of the House are contending for is 
that they shall be allowed to have a dis- 
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cussion relevant to the items of the 
Estimates; but not relevant to the first 
Vote on Account. 1 think, however, 
that if my suggestion were carried out, 
we might close this discussion, which is 
not creditable to Parliament. 

Mr. SEXTON : I would point out to 
the Committee that the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
curiously lost sight, at the end of his 
speech, of the point which he raised at 
the beginning of it. The same argument 
would apply at half-past 10, as at 5 
o’clock; and, if the hon. Gentleman is 
right on his point of Order, it would be 
just as impossible for us to take the 
discussion on the Vote on Account at 
half-past 10 as it would at the earlier 
hour. I would further point out that 
the point of Order is altogether wrong. 
What is to prevent the Government, if 
they put down the Order of “Supply 
(Vote on Account) ”’ to-day from making 
and carrying a Motion after Question 
time, that the Orders of the Day be post- 
poned until after that Order had been 
disposed of ? Therefore, the hon. Mem- 
ber’s point of Order is absurd. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 57; 
Noes 141: Majority 84. — (Div. List, 
No. 74.) [7.40 a.m. ] 


Sir Jonn Gorst (Under Secretary of 
State for India) took the Chair. 
[7.45 a.m. ] 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
The rapid changes of Chairmen show 
how wrong it is, Sir John Gorst, to keep 
us here. But it must not be supposed 
that we are not perfectly fresh. We 
have now reached an hour (10 minutes 
to 8) at which reasonable persons can 
discuss Business. It is somewhat an 
early one; but I believe that in former 
days the House was in the habit of meet- 
ing at 8 o’clock. We shall now go 
through the Estimates in precisely the 
same way, if not more severely than as 
if we had not been sitting up all night. 
I find that the first portion of the Vote 
relates to the Royal Palaces, which last 
year cost £31,000. This year the Esti- 
mate amounts to £35,000, or about 
£4,000 more. We are asked, on this 
Vote on Account, to contribute £6,000. 
Now, I think the Committee will hardly 
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assent to that, and I shall conclude with 
a Motion to reduce the Vote in respect 
of that item by the sum of £5,000. I 
have several reasons to urge in favour 
of the reduction. In the first place, Sir, 
I object entirely to these heavy Votes 
on Account. I have already several 
times suggested that we should give the 
Government enough money to tide them 
over a fortnight, as they seem to have 
got into a mess by not bringing forward 
the Estimates at a reasonable time. I 
estimate that the £1,000 I am willing to 
let them have in respect of the Royal 
Palaces would last them for rather more 
than two weeks, as they ask for £6,000 
to carry them over two months. I may 
point out that if the Government persist 
in the course they are taking, we shall 
not have any time except at the end of 
the Session to discuss this question; 
and, as the Government cannot accept 
our terms, we must go into the various 
items thoroughly and exhaustively. This 
Vote includes an item of £1,200 for the 
maintenance and repair of the royal 
mews at Pimlico, and one of £500 for 
new works and alterations. These sums 
are excessive. The whole palace, ap- 
parently, costs £2,281 for maintenance, 
repairs and alterations, and the stables 
cost £1,865. I am not aware of the 
number of horses kept in these stables ; 
but I should think that generally there 
are very few. Her Majesty is not often 
in London, and these stables are kept 
up for the benefit of those parasites who 
always exist about a Court. Then we 
come to palaces partly in the occupation 
of Her Majesty. These include St. 
James’s Palace, of which the cost 
amounts to a great deal. I will allow 
that, however, to pass. Then we get to 
a not in the occupation of Her 

ajesty. There are a considerable num- 
ber of houses tenanted by persons to 
whom Her Majesty has lentthem. You 
will find, Sir, that these persons insist 
upon the houses so lent being kept up 
at the public expense for their benefit. 
Now, I say that the pensioners who are 
put into these houses ought to be called 
upon to pay for their maintenance. I 
find here items for Pembroke Lodge, 
Thatched House, and East Sheen Cot- 
tage, Richmond Park. Of course, I 
know who lives in Pembroke Lodge; 
but I do jnot know who occupies the 
other two, or where they are. I should 
like the right hon. Gentleman the First 


Mr. Labouchere 
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Commissioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) 
to tell us who lives in them, and also 
what the occupants have done in any 
way beneficial to the country asa reason 
for their having houses rent free. Then 
we have ‘‘ Bushey House, gardens and 
stables,” and another house, which, I 
believe, has been lent to one of the 
Orleans Princes. Now, these Orleans 
Princes are rich, ‘‘ beyond the dreams of 
avarice,” and yet they come sponging 
upon the British taxpayer, and asking 
him to house them. We have, therefore, 
to pay money every year for the main- 
tenance of the house of an Orleans 
Prince. Why, I should like to ask, are 
we to pay for housing a Prince who has 
been turned out of his own country for 
the misdeeds of former members of his 
family? There are several places in 
Bushey Park which are mentioned in the 
Vote, ana I should like to know who 
lives in each of them and why he is 
allowed to do so. There is another item 
to which I have frequently called 
attention in this House. It is the 
Hampton Court Stud-house. I believe 
it is tenanted by some person ; but all I 
know about it is that, although I have 
asked the Financial Secretary tv the 
Treasury again and again what becomes 
of our foals which are bred there, I 
never see any deduction made in the 
Vote for the price which those foals 
fetch. The foals must go to someone; 
but there is no item in respect of them, 
Someone gets hold of our foals, and yet 
we have to pay every charge in con- 
nection with them. Well, Sir, I think 
I have made out a case in favour of the 
reduction I propose. I have shown 
that in this Vote there are items which 
need explanation, and of which no 
legitimate explanation can be given. 
This is not the first time I have asked 
for an explanation; but I have never 
been able to get one. I beg to move 
that this Vote be reduced by the sum of 
£5,000 in respect of the first item. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘That the Item of £6,000, for 
Royal Palaces, be reduced by the sum of 
£5,000.” —( Mr. Labouchere.) 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prunket) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The criticisms from the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Luabou- 
chere) are substantially the same as 
those he has made regularly each year 
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for the last two or three years, and 
therefore the answer I have to give will 
be substantially that which has been 
given before and accepted by the House. 
But I may say, as regards these parti- 
cular Estimates for which I am respon- 
sible, that there is a reduction on the 
total sum of about £90,000, or 9 per 
cent on the whole. What we are now 
asking the Committee to do to-day is to 
provide a small portion of the required 
sum, such an amount as will unable us 
to carry on*the necessary repairs and 
maintenance in connection with the 
various items specified in the Vote. If 
it would be any satisfaction to hon. Mem- 
bers, I might say that I would undertake 
not to spend any of the larger sums which 
are included in the Vote until the Esti- 
mates are taken in their entirety, and the 
completion of the sumssubmitted. The 
main part of the expenditure is for the 
ordinary and regular keeping up of the 
different Palaces, parks, and public 
buildings enumerated. There would 
have been on this Vote for Royal 
Palaces a considerable reduction this 
year, were it not for the items in con- 
nection with Hampton Court, rendered 
necessary by the fire that unfortunately 
occurred there recently, and which, as the 
Committee will be aware, caused con- 
siderable damage. Were it not for this 
item which the Committee will agree it 
is impossible to forego, there would have 
been a considerable reduction under the 
head of Royal Palaces. As to the 
particular criticisms made just now, 
some of the buildings are kept up for 
the occupation of Her Majesty, some are 
in | sae occupation, as, for instance, 
St. James’s, others again are not in occu- 
pation, but all this forms part of the ar- 
rangements entered into with the Crown 
at the beginning of the reign when the 
Civil List was settled. The money we 
are asking for is to keep up these Palaces 
according to the bargain made at that 
time, and as towhoinhabits these Palaces 
by the gracious favour of the Sovereign it 
is not my business to know or to inquire; 
my duty is confined to asking the House 
for the money that maintains these 
Palaces, fulfilling the obligation we have 
incurred. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I am not at all satisfied 
with this Vote; but I do not want to 
complicate matters by opening another 
Amendment. I only wish my hon. 
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Friend had taken my suggestion to 
move the omission of the Vote al er. 
The right hon. Gentleman has admitted 
that some of these items are unnecessary, 
though he commenced this long Sitting 
many hours ago with the statement that 
it was necessary to take the Vote now. 
It is now said that the whole are not 
necessary, and by a process of exhaus- 
tion—such as has been Poin on all 
night—we may arrive at the conclusion 
that none of the Vote is absolutel 

necessary to be taken now. First, 

may say, in reference to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s remarks, that most of us 
were not in existence 50 years ago when 
this absurd bargain was made, and I am 
inclined to think that the taxpayers will 
think it is quite time that a revised ver- 
sion of this bargain should be issued. 
This Jubilee year offers an admirable 
oceasion for Her Majesty to do some- 
thing for her loyal subjects, though 
I have not heard there is any inten- 
tion of the kind. May I offer one 
or two suggestions? I should like to 
know if many of these Royal, noble, 
or great personages inhabiting these 
buildings are German paupers? [ Crees 
of ‘‘Order!”’] I am surprised to find 
hon. Gentlemen ignorant of the funda- 
mental principle of our law, that people 
who live at other people’s expense are 
paupers. Now I should like to know if 
these people pay any rent at all for their 
lodgings e do not live rent free in 
our houses or chambers; and I cannot 
see—even if it is part of the Royal Pre- 
rogative to fill these Royal Palaces with 
these aristocratic paupers—why they 
should not be asked to pay a moderate 
rent, drawing, as many of them do, 
substantial salaries or allowances from 
the pockets of the taxpayers. It would 
be reasonable that they should pay 
sufficient to meet the cost of repairs, 
and to that extent relieve the suffering 
people who have to pay taxes to support 
these aristocratic paupers. I would 
suggest that Her Majesty’s Advisers 
should put this in a plain common- 
sense way before Her Majesty. We 
all know that Her Majesty is an ex- 
ceedingly kind-hearted woman, with 
great common sense and great respect 
for the Constitution, and I am sure she 
would be delighted to assist her suffer- 
ing subjects to the extent of the value 
of the rent of these lodgings she not 
lets, but gives away, to foreigners and 
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others who dwell in them. We are this 
ar celebrating the Jubilee of Her 
Majesty's accession to the Throne, and 
during the past half-century we have 
been paying annually to Her Majesty 
£385,000, or something more — last 
year we voted £410,000. When the 
per time comes we shall ask why it 
is we should pay so much more than we 
consented to pay? Some £800,000 a-year 
is the cost of the Royal Family. During 
these 50 years the Royal Family have 
absorbed from the taxation of the 
country something like £23,210,000, 
or probably a great deal more by this 
time. Have we not, then, substantial 
grounds for asking that some relief 
should be given where it is so much 
needed to the overburdened taxpayers 
at the expense of those we consider are 
overpaid? So I make my request that 
the Saptameneil will place these matters 
in a common-sense light before Her 
Majesty, that she should make her 
lodgers in their Royal Palaces pay 
rent, seeing that we have been paying 
the rent for these people in the long 
past; that we are now overtaxed, many 
of us starving; and that it would be a 
graceful act to afford her suffering 
people this relief. Next I would ask to 
whom do these places really belong—to 
us, or to Her Majesty? When we come to 
Marlborough House a similar question 
will arise. I have studied all the Acts 
of Parliament bearing upon the subject, 
and I can find nothing about these Royal 
Palaces; in fact, the Acts of Parliament 
relating to Her Majesty and her belong- 
ings are so wrapped up as to evade the 
closest scrutiny. What is the logical 
position? If we are the owners, we are 
responsible for the repairs; or do the 
Royal Family hold these Palaces on re- 
pairing leases? We have a right to 
know the position. It is all very well 
for the Commissioners of Works to put 
us off, as the House has been put off in 
past years. The nation is of opinion 
that the Royal Family costs the country 
a great deal too much, and when they 
reflect ‘upon the comparison with the 
cost in the United States—— 

Tur CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not confining himself tothe Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: It was merely a 
casual illustration. I will confine myself 
to the point. Wo havea right to de- 


mand the excision of these unnecessary 


Mr. Conybeare 
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items of expenditure—first, on the ground 
that we are sent here to do so by our 
constituents, who look very closely at 
these items; secondly, on the und 
that the people are overtaxed for the 
purpose of maintaining pauperized aris- 
tocrats, who are living in these Palaces; 
and, chiefly and lastly, that this being 
the Jubilee year, it is reasonable 
tosvask for some relief to the taxpayer, 
and this is a reasonable way of granting 
it. 
Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 53; 
Noes 121: Majority 68.—(Div. List, 
No. 75.) [8.15 a.m. ] 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): At this 
stage it might be convenient if some 
Member of the Government would in- 
form us when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland is likely 
to be in his place? 

Tre FIRST LORD orjrae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W.H.Sarrn) (Strand, West- 
minster) said, a message had been sent 
to his right hon. Friend. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: As we must not 
waste time while the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary is being found, 
the next item upon which we have to 
ask for a reduction of a trifling amount 
is £500 for Marlborough House. I find 
among the items £150 for the construe- 
tion of a drying closet; and then I find 
a charge for the substitution of embossed 
for plain glass. These are matters of 
luxury for which I do not think we 
should be called upon to pay. I think 
His Royal Highness might undertake 
that. Then we have £300 for drains, 
£205 for other alterations, water rate 
£10, and ordinary maintenance £1,455. 
What I wish to remark is this—that if, as 
I intimated just now, we are the land- 
lords of this Palace, we may fairly be 
called upon to pay for repairs and so 
forth; but then I have a right to ask 
whether His Royal Highness pays any 
rent, or on what terms he occupies the 
Palace? I would suggest that if we give 
him this Palace to live in, we should ask 
him to pay the rent of it, and also to 
pay the water rate. These Royal 
personages like us to pay for all these 
things; but I object to it, and do so in 
the interests of the Royal Family itself, 
whose popularity is rapidly waning— 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must speak respectfully of the Royal 
Family in debate. The Royal Family 
have nothing to do with the present 
Vote; it is a Vote for Marlborough 
House. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I was saying, 
Sir, I advocated this curtailment of ex- 

ense on behalf of the Royal Family, 
or whom I entertain, of course, the 
greatest respect. I was trying to make 
my meaning clear, that the taxpayers 
feel very strongly on the question of 
this expenditure. I did not wish to con- 
vey anything disrespectful to the Royal 
Family—far from it—— 

Tos CHAIRMAN: I must ask the 
hon. Member to respect my ruling; he 
is repeating the very words I said were 
not in Order. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I was repeating 
them in order to withdraw them—— 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not allowed to repeat observations 
I have ruled out of Order. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I will not repeat 
them ; I only desire tomake it clear that 
the people of this country watch this 
expenditure with the closest scrutiny. 
It is, to my mind, strictly in the interest 
of Monarchical institutions that we 
should take every means to reduce this 
expenditure. At any rate, what I want 
to know in respect to Marlborough 
House is exactly what is our relation to 
it—does it belong to the nation, or to the 
Royal Family? If to the nation, under 
what terms is it occupied by His Royal 
Highness? I would not trouble the 
right hon. Gentleman with this ques- 
tion, except that I have made the most 
assiduous efforts to find out an answer 
for myself; but I cannot find, in any 
Act of Parliament, anything bearing on 
the question. It is in order that people 
outside may be enlightened, that I bring 
this before the Committee on a Motion 
to reduce the item on account of Marl- 
borough House by £500. 


Motion made and Question put, 
‘‘That the Item of £500, for Marlborough 
House, be omitted from the proposed 
Vote.”—( Hr. Conybeare.) 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 49; 
Noes 115: Majority 66.—(Div. List, 
No. 76.) [ 8.30. a.m. ] 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northam pate 
The next item I find is the Royal Par 
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and their grounds, and we are asked to 
contribute £17,000 for the purpose. I 
must do the right hon. Gentnata (Mr. 
Plunket) the justice to congratulate him 
for the lower Estimate this year than 
last. There are some very serious 
things, I believe, in these Votes which 
require explanation, and I protest 
strongly against anything of the sort 
being concealed from the public view. I 
shall, therefore, move that this £17,000 
be reduced by £14,000. Before I exa- 
mine the detailed items, I would like to 
learn why the London Parks appear in 
this list, while the other Parks, like Vic- 
toria, Hyde Park, and Battersea, are not 
to be found? I think that the right 
hon. Gentleman is bound by the promise 
on this subject made by the right hon, 
Gentleman the then Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (Mr. Childers). 
Last year we obtained a majority, and 
it was agreed that the Vote should be 
taken upon Report without discussion, 
on condition that a Bill should at once 
be brought in, transferring and vesting 
in the Metropolitan Board of Works the 
possession of and the duty of looking 
after these London Parks. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Plunket) since 
then has announced the Bill, and it 
is to be hoped that it will be speedily 
passed in this House. I will give an 
instance, Sir, of some of the ab- 
surdities in this Vote. Many Gen- 
tlemen, especially country Gentlemen 
opposite, are fond of field sports, and 
have gamekeepers. Well, this is how 
some gamekeepers are paid out of this 
Vote—and I wonder is there any country 
Gentleman opposite who pays in the 
same generous way. The head game- 
keeper of Bushey Park gets £100 per 
annum and £10 in addition; the keeper 
at Greenwich Park gets £100 per annum, 
and I do not know what game he keeps 
in that Park. The Hampton Court 
gamekeeper receives £150; but the man 
who gets the most is the fortunate game- 
keeper of Richmond Park, who receives 
£358, and the under-keeper £150. I 
ask any hon. Gentleman who is ac- 

uainted with these matters, whether 
they can find any people to give these 
sums to their gamekeepers, or more than 
£60, £70, or £80 at the most a-year? 
There is, besides, a very great complaint 
in the neighbourhood of Richmond Park, 
which is kept up for the benefit of the 
Ranger, the Duke of Cambridge. The 
yaa. = B is that the property of neigh- 
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bouring persons gets destroyed, and , of our ancestors, or in fulfilment of musty 
really, apart altogether fromthisdamage, contracts. And there is no need for 
I see no reason, if a man wants part-|them. In the face of the depression of 
ridges and pheasants and such like in a | trade and condition of the people, a re- 
ark so near London, he should not pay arrangement of these matters should be 
or that himself. Then, there is no game | introduced, and these sinecures done 
in Greenwich Park, and the gamekeeper | away with. It is quite clear that if 
has no game to keep. It is prepos-| military officers are appointed as 
terous, Sir, that these charges should be | Rangers they should give up their highly 
year after year in the Estimates, and | paid offices in the Army. Besides, [ 
that there should be protests every year | cannot see why these people of substan- 
from Radicals, who are the sound poli- | tial wealth should receive so many thou- 
tical economists, and yet all the Chief | sands from the pockets of the taxpayer, 
Commissioner of Works will do is to/and they should be made to pay for 





roduce a book, an official book—and 
- is nowhere without it—which comes 
to him from his Predecessors, whose 
excuses he repeats without imagination, 
but slavishly reads his lesson from the 
book. I cannot understand how it is 
these men, who have nothing to do— 
who are gamekeepers without game— 
are paid these large salaries every year. 
We want to make it clear to every Go- 
vernment that if they hope to get 
through the Estimates easily they will 
do well not to bring in Votes on Ac- 
count. It is on account of my objection 
to these, among other things, that I 
move these reductions, and in this case 
from £17,000 to £14,000, which will 
still leave a margin to enable the Gen- 
tlemen on the Treasury Bench to get on 
for a fortnight. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Item of £17,000, for Royal 
Parks and Pleasure Grounds, be reduced 
by the sum of £14,000.”—( dir. Labou- 
chere.) 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I wish, Sir, to draw attention 
to one fact. We are asked to pay sala- 
ries for Rangers and Deputy Rangers to 
Richmond, Hyde, and other Parks. The 
Ranger, I think, is somebody called 
George. Idonotknow him. However, 
Rangers and Superintendents are, it ap- 

ears, military officers in the receipt of 

igh pay from Army funds. We have to 
comp 
into these sinecures. If they are paid 
as Rangers they should not be paid as 
officers. The two offices are totally in- 
consistent with each other. It is sup- 
posed that their military duties, for 
which they are paid, take up their time; 
but if they choose to become Rangers 
they should get nothing in addition to 
their salaries as officers. Apparently 
these positions are simply a sort of 
jobbing, often established by the wisdom 


Hr, Labouchere 


ain against these persons being put | 


| their own lodgings when they are in. 
| stalled in these berths. Questions like 
these greatly affect the welfare of the 
people, and the Government should re- 
cognize the necessity there is for them 
to make some determined effort to get 
rid of these anomalies. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): If, Sir, the hon. Gentleman 
the senior Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) insists on going 
through all the items in this Vote I 
cannot hope quite to follow; but those 
of his questions which were distinctly 
asked I ehall endeavour to answer. In 
the first place, the hon. Gentleman has 
asked me about the fact that last year 
an arrangement was arrived at for the 
purpose of transferring certain Parks to 
the Representatives of the ratepayers of 
the Metropolis, whilst certain of the 
Royal Parks were still to be retained 
on the Estimates. Asa matter of fact, 
a Bill for this purpose has already been 
introduced and read a first time, and is 
on the Paper for second reading; but, 
unfortunately, owing to the circumstance 
that it has been blocked by an hon. 
Member opposite, I have not yet been 
able to bring it on any further. How- 
ever, I am prepared to say, if the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North- 
ampton will undertake to get that block 
removed, I, for my part, will promise to 
proceed with the Bill on the first pos- 
| sible occasion ; and if the Bill be passed 
| this Session it will be in operation in 
| six months. In regard to the objection 
| that the neighbourhood of the Parks 
where the game is preserved is dan- 
gerous, so far as my memory serves 
me, I do not know of any incident which 
has occurred that has manifested those 
dangers. There was a point in the hon. 
Gentleman’s remarks about the expense 
of maintaining the Royal Parks and the 
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gamekeepers. But there were no game- 
keepers to preserve the game fur the 
use of any person in these Parks. The 
keepers there are paid for by the 
Rangers ; but the keepers who appear in 
this Vote are those who look after the 
Parks and the ornamental deer only. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): The circumstances under which 
this Vote is now brought forward are 
very disadvantageous for a proper dis- 
cussion, especially considering that it 
is 9 o’clock in the morning, when the 
body is wearied and the mind jaded. On 
the last occasion that this Vote was dis- 
cussed the House was fairly full, and 
we obtained the publication of the pro- 
ceedings and some reduction of the 
items. But now, as the condition of the 
House is, the likelihood of getting any 
reduction of the items is not much, and 
anything we do can only be of the na- 
ture of protest. It is very necessary for 
those who object to this Vote to keep 
hammering away from year to year at 
these abuses. It is only by keeping 
these matters prominently before the 
notice of the public that attention is at- 
tracted to the multiplicity of small items 
upon which public money is wasted or 
badly spent for the benefit, to a large ex- 
tent, of a certain number of select indivi- 
duals. It is better to move the reduction 
of a Vote by some definite sum, pointing 
out that that sum is definitely applicable 
to some definite purpose ; and I am sorry 
that we are obliged to postpone the 
moving of the reduction of this Vote by 
a definite sum; but I hope, when the 
time comes to discuss the Estimates as a 
whole, we shall be able to move some 
definite reduction. When we call the 
attention of Parliament to these salaries 
the absurdity of the expenditure of many 
of these Votes appears. They furnish a 
great many pickings to persons who are 
well enough off without them. A great 
many people are better contented when 
the items of these Votes are better looked 
into, and for these reasons I support the 
reduction. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): I 
wish to call attention to the fact in re- 
gard to Richmond Park that the car- 
riage way of a certain private road is 
always closed, although the passenger 
gate isopen. Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Commissioner of Works 
(Mr. oe undertake to - if it is 
possible to get the drive open 

Mz. PLUNKET; I will do my best. 
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Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid): It 
was my intention some time ago to draw 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Commissioner of Works, 
when this Vote came before the Com- 
mittee, to a point in connection with 
Kew Gardens. There is a portion of the 
grounds at the further end not properly 
laid down as horticultural ground, and 
from time to time many requests have 
appeared in the public Press, that 
citizens who go there should be allowed 
to partake of any light refreshment they 
had with them. Hitherto there has been 
an express prohibition placed on anybody 
entering the — against their doing 
so, and they have been obliged to leave 
their sandwiches and oranges at the gate. 
Kew is a source of pleasure and delight 
to anyone who goes there, and not 
merely to those who are interested in 
botanical studies. It is placed there for 
public instruction and observation; there 
can be had exercise and pleasure com- 
bined with pure air and instruction. I 
frequently go there, and there is one 
thing I have noticed ; there is an obvious 
tendency in connection with the higher 
class plants to have too many of the 
same class; and nothing seems to be 
done to multiply varieties, as I think 
ought to be attempted. Further, I wish 
to say our public Parks and Gardens are 
not so = to the public on Sundays as 
one would imagine or wish, and, indeed, 
as on other days, there are too many 
rules and restrictions, interfering with 
the enjoyment of the public. But, re- 
turning to Kew, I wish to point out how 
convenient it would be to allow the 
public to take with them, into the por- 
tion I have referred to, something in the 
shape of light refreshment. I intend 
to stand up for the poor people of Eng- 
lund as well as of Ireland ; and I believe 
it would be a gracious act on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works to do away with 
these restrictions. 

Mr.WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): As 
a Scotch Member who has taken some 
part in what I will venture to call this 
carnival of obstinacy and folly on the part 
of the Government, I intend to support 
what is put to the First Commissioner 
of Works in this matter. It may be 
said that Kew Gardens are of little in- 
terest to Scotland. My reply is that 
there is a very large Scotch population 
in London—probably more Eecialenen 
are to be found here than either ig 
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Edinburgh or Glasgow ; and they have 
a deep interest in the freedom of the 
_ to enjoy these Gardens. Many 
of the restrictions imposed are not neces- 
sary for the exigencies of science, while 
they are inconvenient to the people. I 
admit that great credit is due to the 
Government in many respects for the 
arrangements they have made for the 
convenience of the public. But the official 
mind is naturally and constitutionall 
opposed to public freedom; and I thi 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works might do a great 
-deal more for the public if he were to 
resist the tendency to officialdom in these 
Gardens. I do trust that, as a result of 
the representations made, something will 
be done in this matter. 

Mr. PLUNKET: As to what the 
hon. Member has said relative to the 
proceedings of the past night, I must 
state that as far as my experience goes, 
and as far as the information given me 
by competent authorities goes, this ex- 
amination in detail of a Vote on Account 
is unparalleled in the House of Com- 
mons; and it would be quite impossible 
to find any precedent for it. But so long 
as the House chooses to tolerate these 
proceedings, it is my duty to answer 
any questions put; and, therefore, I 
will reply to the hon. Member for Mid 
Cork (Dr. Tanner). Ican only say that 
since I have been First Commissioner I 
have tried to make the public Parks and 
Gardens as free as is possible, consis- 
tently with their proper care and treat- 
ment. I have not seen the newspaper 
criticisms to which he has referred; but 
if he will send them to me I will con- 
sider the matter raised. 

Dr. TANNER: My request is that 
more freedom should be allowed in the 
portion of the Gardens not devoted to 
horticultural specimens. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I will go into it 
as soon as I have the matter before me. 
As regards the other matter, I will do 
my best; but I see great difficulty be- 
fore me. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commis- 
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sioner of Works has said it is un- 
recedented that these matters should 
e discussed now in detail. I will | 
remind him that the conditions under | 
which the discussion is taking place are | 
remarkable and uliar. 
Tue CHAIRMAN (Sir Joun Gorsr) : | 
Order, order! I do not think the Ra 


Mr. Wallace 
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Gentleman is in Order in discussing the 
question as to whether items may or may 
not be discussed now. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Weare 
obliged to the First Commissioner of 
Works for the answer he is always will- 
ing to give with so much courtesy. But 
I must tell him the responsibility for 
what he calls an unparalleled discussion 
rests with the Government for delibe- 
rately attempting to carry a Vote of 
£3,500,000 after midnight on the last 
day on which it can be legally taken. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny,8.): When 
I come to look at the items comprised 
in this Vote I find a sum of £57 for 
munitions. Anyone versed’ in these 
matters knows that represents an expen- 
diture of at least 4,000 cartridges, or 
6,000 shots. Are all these shots used 
to}.kill a few deer? If they are, I do 
not envy the recipients of the carcasses 
of the animals. We are told there is 
little firing done, but I have known 
Richmond Park literally obscured by 
smoke caused by the butchery which is 
carried on four or five times every season. 
This is evidence that there is a consider- 
able head of game, and I suppose we have 
to pay money for men to tend this game. 
A considerable portion of Richmond 
Park is railed off for the purpose of pre- 
serving game. I note, too, that a part 
of Kew Gardens is railed off. Is it 
for the same purpose? I did not know 
there was any game there. Itis a bad 
policy to restrict the enjoyment of the 
people, especially as we are paying large 
sums yearly for the maintenance of the 
Gardens. I seo one gentleman has 
£300 a-year as Ranger in one Park. I 
would suggest to the Committee that it 
would be reasonable to dispense with his 
services, and instead to employ five or six 
men, at a salary of £1 a-week, to pick up 
any litter visitors may leave behind. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHA®M (Bristol, 
E.): Complaint is made of our discuss- 
ing the items in the Estimates. I can 
only hope that future Parliaments will 
emulate our example in this matter. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 54; 
Noes 144: Majority 90.—(Div. List, 
No. 77.) [9.20 a.m. | 

Original Question{again proposed. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): As it 
is important that we should be enabled 
to decide whether we should now pro- 


ceed with the discussion of the Irish 
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items in the Vote, it would be con-} 


venient if the Government would in- 
form us whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) has yet arrived at the 
House, and, if not, how soon we may 
expect him ? 

r. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Mr. Chairman, I think I 
must ask for leave to report Progress, in 
order to get an answer to the question 
just 7 by my hon. Friend the Member 
for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton). An hon. 
Member below the Gangway opposite 
says that no engagement was made. 
That hon. Gentleman, however, was not 
in the House at the time, and an engage- 
ment was made. 


Moticn made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. T. P. O Connor.) 


Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): Sir John Gorst, as I was 
present when my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) made the statement to which 
the hon. Member has referred, I may 
state that what my right hon. Friend 
said was simply this—that if there 
seemed to be a prospect of an important 
Irish debate coming on, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) would be sent 
for. After the statement which the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Belfast 
(Mr. Sexton) has made, I will send for 
my right hon. Friend. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I am 
surprised at what the right hon. Gentle- 
man says. My voice is worn out with 
continually stating that I am anxious to 
bring forward the Irish Question. At 
about 6 o’clock the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said he would send for the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary. We 
intimated that we were anxious to see 
the right hon. Gentleman, and we have 
been waiting for him ever since. If 
there is a prospect of the right hon. 
Gentleman turning up soon, we will ask 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) not to proceed further with 
his Amendments. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I may say that 
the reason why the right hon, Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
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send for the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary at 6 o’clock was, that 
there was continual obstruction, and no 
attempt was being made to get on with 
Business. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) : 
I strongly protest against the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War, that there has 
been anything like obstruction in this 
matter. I hold, Sir, that there has been 
no speech made, no act done, no question 
addressed to the Government which could 
be styled obstructive. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: I do not think it 
is in Order for the hon. Member to dis- 
cuss whether there has been obstruction 
or not. 

Mr. J. O°;CONNOR: Well, Sir, who 
initiated that discussion? I did not. I 
only wished to repudiate the charge. On 
the Motion to report Progress, I have 
to say that I fully understood that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland was to be sent for in 
order that he might be in his place when 
the Irish debate came on, and an hon. 
Member left the House apparently with 
the object of fetching him. 

Mz. T. P. O°;CONNOR: AsI have ob- 
tained an answer, I beg to ask leave to 
withdraw the Motion to report Pro- 


gress. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Nobody can say we are obstructing now, 
Sir John Gorst, any more than it can 
truly be said that we have been obstruct- 
ing hitherto. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) has been good enough to tell 
us that somebody has sent for ihe right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant for Ireland, and we 
must now go on, whether we wish it or 
not, until the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary turns up. I am, there- 
fore, obliged to proceed with the dis- 
cussion of these items. With regard to 
Vote 6, which relates to public buildings, 
I find that the number of houses taken 
by the various Members of the Govern- 
ment is perpetually on the increase, I 
find here an item relating to the “ resi- 
dence of the First Naval Lord,’ 34, 
Queen Anne’s-Gate, Westminster: I 
assume that the.‘ First Naval Lord” 
means the noble Lord (Lord’ George 
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Hamilton) on the Treasury Bench. 

Cries of ‘‘No!”] No! Then it is all 
the worse. You have a First Naval 
Lord, who receives a salary of £1,200 
per annum, which is regarded as the 
value of his services. I suppose there 
were one or two rooms at some time in 
the Admiralty in which he managed to 
establish himself. The Admiralty is to 
be altered, and so a Gentleman whose 
salary is £1,200 a-year has a house 
taken for him at a rent of £700 per 
annum. I ask whether anything can be 
more monstrous than that? As the 
house happens to be near where [ live, I 
have had my eye on it, and have ob- 
served plate-glass windows being put in 
and ornamentation going on there. No 
doubt I shall find the cost of it all in 
the Estimates. Now, I ask whether we 
ought not to put a stop to a system 
under which we give to Gentlemen 
houses which cost the country more than 
half of their salary? At any rate, we 
ought to have some explanation on the 
subject. 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Pronxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The First Naval Lord is not 
the same person as my noble Friend the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
George Hamilton), and it is necessary 
that the First Naval Lord should be 
provided with a house. 

Mz. LABOUCHERE: Well, I will 
pass to Vote No. 10, which relates to 
Metropolitan Police Courts. We are 
now asked to Vote £1,500 in respect of 
the maintenance of these Courts. There 
is no town in the country, besides Lon- 
don, which has the cost of its Police 
Courts thrown on the general taxpayer. 
In all other instances the expense is 
borne by the ratepayers, and I really do 
not see why the taxpayers should be 
called upon to meet it in regard to Lon- 
don. hy in the world the inhabitants 
of Northampton, for instance, should be 
asked to pay not only for their own 
Police Court, but also for the Police 
Courts of the richest town on the face of 
the earth, I really cannot conceive. I 
heg to move the reduction of the Vote 
by £1,500. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Item of £1,500, for the 
Metropolitan Police Courts, be omitted 
from the proposed Vote.” —(Mr. La- 
bouchers.) 





Hr. Labouchere 


{OUMMONS} 
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Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I wish to know, Sir, how we 
are to understand the silence of the 
Government? ‘chereis no Member pre- 
sent who is responsible for this ex- 
penditure. 


Mr. Courtney here resumed the 
Chair. [9.35 a.m. ] 


Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR: Mr. Court- 
ney, we are in this extraordinary posi- 
tion, that, as far as I understand, there 
is no one present to speak for the Go- 
vernment in reference to this Vote. I 
am told that the Vote comes within the 
Department of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Commissioner of Works 
(Mr. Plunket). Of course, if that be so, 
I withdraw the observation. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I must repeat, Mr. 
Courtney, what I said a short time ago 
—namely, that this process of discussing 
at length the items in the Estimates on 
a Vote on Account is most unusual and 
extremely inconvenient, and I believe 
that, with one single exception, there is 
no precedent for dealing with a Vote on 
Account in such a way. The Vote is 
only asked for to enable the Government 
to carry on the Business of the country 
until the Estimates can be brought for- 
ward in the ordinary way. Having made 
that protest, I must say again that, as 
long as the Committee chooses to allow 
that proceeding to continue, it is my 
duty to answer hon. Gentlemen. In re- 
ply to the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) I can assure the Com- 
mittee that the question he has referred 
to has been raised over and over again. 
The Metropolitan Police Courts con- 
tinue to be provided by the taxpayers 
on the same principle as the County 
Courts are paid for by the taxpayers. 
My hon. Friend the Renemey to the 
Treasury (Mr. Jackson) reminds me that 
all the fees and fines gathered in the 
Police Courts are paid into the Treasury, 
and I have no doubt, therefore, that if 
an account were taken it would be found 
that, on the whole, the taxpayers lose 
nothing by the present system. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The right 
hon. Gentleman’s argument hardly holds 
good, because there are County Courts 
as well as Police Courts in the Metro- 
polis. I have often wondered where the 
receipts from the Police Court fines and 
fees go to. The right hon. Gentleman 


says they are paid into the Treasury, 
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and that they exceed the cost of the 
Courts. If so, why do we not have it 
stated in the Votes that the Police Courts 
support themselves? The right hon. 
Gentleman complains that we are going 
through the Accounts item by item. 
can only say that if the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Government did not 
wish us to do this, they have greatly 
wasted the public money in having the 
Estimates printed and circulated amongst 
Members. We have had these printed 
Estimates given to us for our guidance, 
and we are told that we are doing a 
monstrous thing if we venture to discuss 
any of the items. We protest against 
the action of the Government, and still 
more against the action of the Ministers 
who preceded them, in getting the House 
into the habit of voting large sums of 
money on Account, I think that the 
couse we have followed to-day will tend 
to induce Governments not to take away 
henceforward all the time of private 
Members up to the 21st of March, then 
to bring forward a Vote on Account, 
and to complain because the items in 
that Vote are discussed. The Govern- 
ment will find that we are now estab- 
lishing a precedent, and I trust that on 
all future occasions when Votes on 
Account are asked for, Parliament will 
follow the excellent example we are 
setting. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 51; 
Noes 186: Majority 135.—(Div. List, 
No. 78.) [9.40 a.m. | 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I am sure we are all anxious to bring 
these proceedings to a close as speedily 
as we can, consistently with the proper 


discharge of our duty. I, therefore, 
propose to pass over a large number of 
items in Class II., and come to Class 
III., in order to come to the Vote for 
the salaries of the officials of the House 
of Lords and the salaries of Cabinet 
Ministers. Indeed, so anxious am I to 
simplify matters, that I will ask the 
Committee to consent to an Amendment 
for the reduction of two separate items 
by putting the two items together. So 
far as the officials of the House of Lords 
are concerned, I was anxious to do away 
with the whole expenditure ; but I pro- 


{Manon 21, 1887} 
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pose to confine the Motion to a simple 
reduction. It is well known that the 
clerks of the House of Lords and other 
employés there are paid on a higher 
scale than similar officers in this House. 
The second item I move to reduce is that 
which provides the salaries of Ministers 
I have already placed on the Paper, 
an Amendment upon the main Esti- 
mate, to reduce the salaries of the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Those two Gentle- 
men are both very rich Gentlemen, so 
that they can scarcely conceive I have 
any personal intentions in the matter. 
But I do not think that, considering the 
number of Ministers we have who do 
their work well and efficiently for the 
sum of £2,000 a-year, we ought not 
to give more than £2,000 to any other 
Minister sitting on that Bench. It would 
be most regrettable that there should be 
a desire for Office for the mere sake 
of the emoluments of Office. I am 
afraid that there is a greater desire 
than there used to be to obtain Office 
on that account; but I doubt whether, 
if the salaries were considerably re- 
duced, we should have Gentlemen so 
very anxious for the mere honour of 
the thing to sit on that Bench night 
after night and oS Administrative 
duties. It may be said that they work 
hard ; but we work hard too, and right 
hon. Gentlemen are not paid for the 
work they do in this House, but for 
being Members of the Administration. 
I do not believe in the appointment of 
Ministers because they are men of 
genius. On the contrary, I believe that 
men who know something about busi- 
ness would make the best Ministers. Of 
course, there must be some head to 
direct the whole machine; but, as a 
rule, a few partners selected from 
flourishing concerns would make just as 
good Ministers as the ordinary article 
which we get, and I am perfectly con- 
vinced that there are very few clerks in 
any bank in the City who would not 
make as good officials as the small fry 
who sit on that Bench. I may add that 
in every other country in the civilized 
world, the salaries of Ministers are con- 
siderably less than they are here, and cer- 
tainly they are not more than you would 
pay if you reduce the present salaries to 
£2,000 per annum. Iam strongly of 
opinion that it is most desirable. to 
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reduce these enormous salaries from 
£5,000 per annum to £2,000. It may 
be said that there are heavy expenses 
connected with the position of a Minister. 
Now, 1 have looked into that matter, and 
I have very grave doubts about it. Per- 
haps the Foreign Minister may have 
large expenses ; but, certainly, not the 
First Lord of the Treasury, nor the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I take it 
that all they have to do is to give a few 
dinners to their private friends. If 
they were not in the Ministry, perhaps 
they might not give the official soirées 
and routs which are now-a-days given 
by a Cabinet Minister to ‘‘the classes,” 
but what I object to is that ‘the 
classes” should be entertained at the 
expense of the taxpayers. Ifa Minister 
desires to entertain ‘‘ the classes’’ and 
the aristocracy, let him entertain them 
out of his own pocket. I beg to move 
the reduction of £4,000 in the item for 
the salaries of officers of the House of 
Lords, and of £6,000 in that for salaries 
of the First Lord of the Treasury and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—the 
total amounting to a sum of £10,000 in 
classes one and two. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: It would be 
necessary in that case to move the reduc- 
tion of £10,000 in the whole Vote. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Would that 
prevent any subsequent reduction being 
moved ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Not subsequent 
to the Treasury Vote. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £2,614,100, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or to- 
wards defraying the Charge for the Civil Ser- 
vices and Revenue Departments for the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1888."—(Mr. 
Labouchere). 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 49; 
Noes 204: Majority 155.—(Div. List, 
No. 79.) [10.10 a.m. | 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): If 
necessary I shall conclude with a Motion; 
but I think it is desirable, at this stage, 
that the Committee and also the country 
should understand the manner in which 
hon. Members, and ially the Irish 
Members, are being dealt with by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and by the right 
hon. Gentleman who now holds the Office 
of Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. This Vote was first put from the 


Mr. Labouchere 
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Chair at 5 o’clock this morning. For 
several hours before that time—I think 
as early as 2 o’clock—upon several occa- 
sions the Irish Members intimated that 
they were prepared to raise upon the 
Vote certain questions of the very 
gravest importance to their country. 
Now, this Vote includes, among its 
numerous items, the salary of the Ghiet 
Secretary who has recently accepted that 
Office; but during the course of this 
prolonged Sitting the right hon. Gentle- 
man has not honoured us with his pre- 
sence. Four hours ago the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, having been strongly 
informed of our desire to proceed with 
Irish Questions, said that a message 
would be sent requesting the attendance 
of the right hon. Gentleman. We 
hoped that that message would be 
speedily followed by his bodily presence. 
However, whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
repented of his courtesy, or the mes- 
senger proved incompetent to discharge 
the duty entrusted to him, I am unable 
to say ; but the promise has not yet had 
any substantial result. A second time 
we applied for the presence of the Chief 
Secretary, and asecond time a Cabinet 
Minister, in this case the Secretary of 
State for War, informed us that a mes- 
senger would be sent to procure his 
attendance. Now, I am stating a fact 
which can be tested by the visual power 
of every hon. Member, when I say that 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland has not 
yet appeared in his place. Many ques- 
tions of great magnitude require to be 
discussed on these Votes. ‘There have 
already been mentioned the murder of 
the man Hanlon at Youghal, the re- 
peated suppression of public meetings 
in Ireland without cause, and the pro- 
tracted delay in dealing with the favour- 
able recommendations of the Royal 
Commissioners in regard to the Catho- 
lic minority in the town of Belfast. 
What can be the meaning of asking us 
to go through the form of a debate in 
the absence of the Minister who, by the 
position he holds, is responsible, and 
who is required to give an answer 
to our complaints? We have remained 
here all night in the discharge of our 
duty to our constituents. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, who enjoys a high 
dignity and great emolument, has all 
the time been quietly and comfortably 
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in bed. If he should now arrive here, 
after a good night’s sleep and a hearty 
breakfast, it would certainly be a very 
unequal debate between him and my- 
self. I have been 19 hours in continuous 
attendance upon the Business of this 
House, and for 14 hours I have been 
without food. | A Jaugh.] Hon. Mem- 
bers may well laugh; they have taught 
us how to do without food in Ireland. 
The question I wish to ask is this—Is 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland coming down to this 
House at all? Have these repeated 
messengers who have gone forth from 
the ark brought back any answer? If 
he is coming down, how soon may we 
expect him? If he is not coming down, 
do the Government intend to press to a 
Division the Irish items of this Vote ? 
If he is not coming down, I ask, in the 
name of common sense and in the name 
of humanity, that we, who have been 
19 hours in constant attendance in the 
House engaged in the fatiguing exercise 
of debating these Votes, should be re- 
leased ? 

Mr, BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Mr. 
Courtney, I wish to know from you, Sir, 
whether it is in Order for an hon. Mem- 
ber opposite to say that if he catches 
me outside he will black my eyes? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Such an observa- 
tion is clearly out of Order. 

Mr. J. O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.): 
I rise to make a personal explanation. 
I did not use those words. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: No name was 
mentioned. It is not, therefore, neces- 
sary to explain. Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. SEXTON: I am in the unfortu- 
nate position of having been repeatedly 
interrupted by calls to Order for riot 
and imaginary offences. The question 
I have risen to call the attention of the 
Committee to is the inability of the Irish 
Members to discuss certain items of ex- 
ee in the absence of the Chief 

ecretary for Ireland. I want to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is 
coming down at all this morning to per- 
form his public duties? If he is coming, 
when will he be here, and are we ex- 
pected to engage in debate with him 
after the exhausting Sitting we have 
already had ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or ruz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): The hon. Member ap- 
peals, I presume, to me. I must remind 
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the Committee that at 11 o’clock last 
night we offered to withdraw the Navy 
Vote, in order that progress might be 
made with the debate which is now 
going on. That offer, however, was 
refused, and until 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing the debate on the Navy Vote was 
kept up, against the wish of the Govern- 
ment, who desired to withdraw the Vote 
in order to allow the present debate to 
be brought on. In the view of the Go- 
vernment, it is necessary, in the public 
interests, that this Vote should be taken 
at this Sitting. It is most unusual—in 
fact, I believe it is contrary to the prac- 
tice of Parliament—to debate items in a 
Vote on Account. [Cries of ‘‘No!’’] 
Hon. Gentlemen who say ‘‘ No!” may 
have their own views on the matter, but 
I am entitled to state mine with the full 
sense of the responsibility which belongs 
to any statement I may make. I repeat 
that it is contrary to the practice of Par- 
liament to debate items in a Vote on 
Account ; and it has been so held by the 
highest authorities, and especially by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). 
Let me remind hon. Gentlemen that if 
they are to claim on every item in a 
Vote on Account, the right and privilege 
of debate in Supply in the House of 
Commons must Shenk down altogether, 
It is utterly impossible for this Com- 
mittee to debate item after item in a 
Vote on Account, and to maintain the 
privileges of the House, and discharge 
their duty as guardians of the public 


purse. The right to debate an item 
arises only when that special item is put 


from the Chair. Each item must be put 
from the Chair before it is finally passed. 
The charge for a particular Service 
cannot be voted by Parliament in any 
other way; and, therefore, I appeal to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to permit the 
usual practice of Parliament to be ob- 
served on the present occasion—to allow 
Parliament to discharge its proper duties, 
and to allow this Vote to be taken ac- 
cording to the usage and practice of 
Parliament, and the best interests of the 
country we are here to serve. The hon. 
Member has made an appeal to me with 
regard to the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. I am informed that both my right 
hon, Friend the Secretary of State for 
War and my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gave an 
intimation that he would be sent for. 
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= hon. Memzer: Then produce him. ] 
ithout further detaining the Com- 
mittee, I must enter a protest against 
debating the items of a Vote on Account 
as opposed to the best interests of Par- 
liament. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman permit me respectfully to ask 
him one question? We do not desire 
to discuss items, but to raise upon this 
Vote on Account certain questions of 
policy. I trust the right hon. Gentle- 
man will not deny that we are entitled 
to raise questions of policy, and that it 
has been the uniform practice of Parlia- 
ment to raise questions of policy on 
Votes on Account. Although the right 
hon. Gentleman asserts that we have no 
Constitutional right to debate items; 
does he deny our right to raise questions 
of public policy, or does he say that 
we are not entitled to decline to proceed 
with the discussion of questions of policy 
relating to Ireland in the absence of the 
Chief Secretary ? 

Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
will not dispute with the First Lord of 
the Treasury the exact hour at which 
he made the offer to withdraw the Navy 
Vote. He may have been within an 
hour of the actual time. But assuming 


the statement to be perfectly correct, I 
and other Irish Members were desirous 


of debating the Naval Vote. After he 
offered to withdraw it, at 11 o’clock, 
two hours of solid debate occurred on 
English Votes; and when 1 o'clock is 
reached, everybody knows that the Re- 
porters’ Gallery is clear, or very nearly 
so, and it would have been of very little 
use for us to debate very important Irish 
questions when the speeches of the Irish 
Members could not have been reported. 
If we had accepted the offer of the First 
Lord of the > arden we should have 
been launched into a very important 
debate at an altogether unusual hour, 
and a debate would have taken place 
which could not, by any possibility, have 
been reported at any length. Therefore, 
I think the Irish Members were per- 
fectly justified in declining the offer of 
the First Lord of the Treasury. That 
was one point in the speech of the First 
Lord; and as he has given the view of 
the Treasury Bench, I think it is just as 
well that the country should know what 
the views of the Irish Members are in 
regard to what occurred last night. It 
was after half-past 11 when this offer on 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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the part of the Government was made, 
and I have described what subsequently 
occurred. There is another point in the 
statement of the First Lord to which I 
must refer. He has declared, cate. 
gorically and emphatically, that it is 
wrong—I do not think he went so far as 
to say that it was wicked—to debate the 
items of a Vote on Account. Of course, 
the right hon. Gentleman is a Minister, 
and he looks at the question exclusively 
from an official stand-point; butI think 
there are high authorities who may be 
set against him. I recollect the late Mr. 
Butt declaring, in emphatic terms, that 
it was wrong to give Votes on Account 
at all. I must say that, high as the 
authority of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury is on Parliamentary practice, Mr. 
Butt’s authority as to Constitutional 
usage and practice was at least as high. 
I think he will find that the old practice 
was not to introduce Votes on Account 
at all, and that it is quite a novel prac- 
tice. [Mr. W. H. Smrrn dissented.] 
The right hon. Gentleman shakes his 
head ; but that was the opinion expressed 
by Mr. Butt; and Mr. Butt, who was 
always received as a high authority, was 
in this House before many hon. Mem- 
bers opposite were born. I consider that 
our conduct has not only been justified, 
but that we should have fallen far short 
of our duty if we had adopted any other 
course. By holding on during the night, 
we have reached an hour when we can 
expect to be reported, and we can show 
the country that we have been here to 
defend the public purse, and to discuss 
these items properly. Where the Go- 
vernment were wrong was this—they 
snould have agreed to take the Naval 
Vote at 1 o’clock in the morning, and 
then have postponed the consideration 
of the Vote on Account. Is it reasonable 
to suppose that a sum of £3,600,000 
should be voted without any discussion 
at all? We offered to take Wednesday 
or Thursday for the debate ; indeed, we 
made every offer we could to conciliate 
the Government. We were most anxious 
to avoid the scandal of this All-night 
Sitting, and the excitement which it has 
produced ; but we were not prepared to 
give the Government a sum of £3,600,000 
without debate. I think the country 
will be of opinion that we were right. 
Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): 
As one who has been present throughout 
the whole of the Sitting, I desire to 
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speak upon a question of fact; because 
there has been an unconscious diver- 

nce of statement between the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the First 
Lord of the Treasury. At 7 o’clock 
this morning the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that he was prepared 
to hear a statement of grievances upon 
every item contained in the Vote on 
Account. We offered him a compromise 
on the matter; but he would not accept 
it. But now, after four and a-half hours’ 
further debate, a number of hon. Gen- 
tlemen have come in who have not heard 
a word of what passed, and they cheer 
and support the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury when he goes entirely against the 
statement that was made by the Repre- 
sentative of the Government at the time 
the right hon. Gentleman himself was 
probably asleep. Now, how is it possible 
to carry on a proper discussion on terms 
of that description? I claim, as one 
who was attending to my duty, while 
others were absent, the fulfilment of 
the promise which was made by the 
Representative of the Government be- 
tween 6 and 7 this morning. I have 
always understood that a first contract 
should stand until a second contract has 
been accepted by both parties to the 
first. I therefore must distinctly claim 
that the discussion should be allowed to 
go on on the lines laid down to us, and 
definitely laid down to us, by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in opposition to our offers of 
compromise. I desire to add my humble 
voice to what has been stated by the hon. 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton), 
that we are now entitled by the offer 
made to us by the Government to debate 
the items contained in this Vote, and we 
are further entitled to ask that those 
Members of the Government who are 
responsible for the items should be pre- 
sent to answer any questions that may 
be raised. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer told us 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant would 
be sent for. That promise was made 
four hours ago. How long does it take 
to send for the right hon. Gentleman, 
and how long does it take to awake him ? 
T am not prepared to say that there may 
not be reasons why he should not always 
be wide awake; but I think he might be 
made tolerably wide awake in the course 
of four hours, I think he ought to be 
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here on the simple ground of the con- 
tract made between the Government and 
the Irish Members. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): I have not ventured to offer a 
single word upon this Vote on Account, 
and therefore I cannot be accused of any 
improper motive in rising to take part in 
the present discussion. No doubt I did 
take part in the previous debate. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) has 
imputed to us, as a matter of blame, that 
when the Government wished to with- 
draw the Navy Vote, the proposition to 
withdraw it was poster from these 
Benches. I maintain that it was right- 
fully resisted, and the resistance had this 
result that, instead of having the whole 
evening wasted, the Navy Vote was 
finally disposed of, and the Sitting was 
not, so far, lost. For the fact that it was 
not lost the House is not indebted to the 
Government, but to those who refused 
their consent to the withdrawal of the 
Vote. The Navy Vote involved a sum 
of nearly £1,000,000, and already on 
this Vote on Account we have agreed to 
items that make up a considerable 
amount—probably amounting to another 
£333,000. If we had passed the whole 
of the Vote on Account we should have 
been voting away the money of the 
country for several hours at the rate of 
£10,000 a-minute. I think that is 
scarcely the way in which the money 
of the country should be dealt with. 
We have passed Class I., and in 
the remaining items I contend there are 
matters which ought to receive the 
attention of the Committee. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury says—and he told us he made 
the statement with all the responsibility 
which attaches to a statement from him 
in his place on the Treasury Bench— 
that it is altogether against the practice 
of Parliament to discuss the items of a 
Vote on Account. Now we have no 
desire to discuss all the items in this 
Vote on Account; but if we did want to 
discuss them, we are entitled to do so, 
and the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman is altogether wrong. We 
have had these Votes on Account brought 
before us during the last five or six 
years, and the right hon. Gentleman will 
find that in each of those years the items 
contained in the Votes were discussed. 
Among those who have been most ener- 
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getic in their opposition to Votes on 
Account have been the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) and several of his 
associates of the Fourth Party who are 
now on the Government Bench. Now 
with regard to Class II.—that Class con- 
tains the Vote for the Board of Trade; 
and in reference to the Bankruptcy 
Department of the Board of Trade there 
is a question connected with a certain 
surplus, which, in my opinion, ought to 
secure the attention of a Committee of 
this House at the earliest possible 
moment; because while we are voting 
money for the Board of Trade, the 
Board is practically plundering the 
creditors of bankrupt estates by exacting 
fees altogether disproportionate and un- 
reasonable. The Board is making up a 
fund from those fees and placing it prac- 
tically under the control of the Treasury. 
The Treasury itself is proposing to draw 
on the fund in a way which was not 
contemplated when the Bankruptey Act 
of 1883 was passed; and in order to make 
up for the depreciation of that fund, all 
the creditors and others who have bank- 
ruptey business to transact are being 
charged rates of fees that were never 
anticipated, and a great deal higher 
than were contemplated in connection 
with bankruptcy proceedings. Then, 
again, with regard to the Mint coinage, 
it is within my own knowledge that an 
hon. Gentleman sitting above the Gang- 
way has sat here night after night, for 
many hours, for the purpose of bringing 
forward at the first opportunity a 
debate in connection with the depre- 
ciation of the coinage of this country. 
Then, again, year after year money has 
been voted on account, and there has 
been no regular Estimate presented for 
the Patent Office. Not only has the 
money not been wanted for the purpose 
for which it has ostensibly been drawn, 
but year after year, systematically and 
deliberately, the money has been di- 
verted from that purpose, and appro- 
priated to a different purpose. One of 
the items in the present Estimates in- 
cludes a sum of £900 for the salary of 
an individual who is actually an ima- 
ginary officer of the Patent Office. The 
last officer died, and his place has not 
been filled up for a period of nearly 
three years, and yet this Vote is pre- 
sented without any statement to the 
effect that the sum drawn for the Super- 
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intendent of Indexing is not required for 
that purpose. I think it ought to be 
recognized that the primary duty of 
those who are in charge of the Patent 
Office is to see that the arrears of work 
in connection with patents should be at 
once taken in hand, and p forward 
with the utmost possible despatch. The 
work, as a matter of fact, has been 
systematically neglected, and yet money 
has been obtained from the Sommittes 
of Supply under a deliberate false pre- 
tence. I contend that these are matters 
which ought to be discussed, even at this 
stage, upon Votes on Account. Will 
any reasonable man say that it is not a 
proper thing for a Member who is ac- 
quainted with the facts to bring them 
forward? I say thatit isthe clear duty 
of every Member, on every occasion 
when these items are open to discussion, 
to lay such facts before the Committee. 
Therefore, I protest altogether against 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury. If 
the time of the Committee has been 
wasted, it is not our fault, but his; and 
there would have been a greater waste 
of time if we had consented to the pre- 
posterous proposition that, after the 
Navy Vote had been discussed for six 
or seven hours, it should then be with- 
drawn, and the whole of the discussion 
which had taken place upon it be ren- 
dered useless, and have to be renewed 
again. 

Mr. SEXTON: As the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land has now, at 11 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, returned to his place, I shall proceed 
at once to raise the question which I 
desired to raise when this Vote was first 
put from the Chair at'5 o’clock this 
morning, and which I was anxious to 
raise the moment the right hon. Gentle- 
man was in his place. I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if it is possible 
to ascertain from him what provision 
the Government have made or intend to 
make for the better security of social 
order in the City of Belfast? This is 
a question upon which [ am personally 
charged with a heavy responsibility, 
and a question which I could not delay 
bringing before the Committee without 
transgressing my public duty. It may 
be my good or ill fortune, but at 
present 1 have the honour to repre- 
sent in this House the Division of 
Belfast which is described in the Report 
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of the Royal Commission as the main 
theatre of the recent riots. My Catholic 
constituents — the r artizans and 
labourers of that Division of Belfast— 
are those who, as often as rioting occurs 
in that unfortunate town, have their 
district invaded, their houses broken 
into, their property plundered, and their 
lives put in danger and sometimes taken. 
That being the state of affairs, I think 
Iam entitled and that I am bound to 
protest against any delay on the purt of 
the Government in applying such mea- 
sures as may be found necessary for the 
preventing any new disorder arising in 
Belfast. The Catholic Committee of 
Belfast—a body of gentlemen who are 
highly representative of the Catholic 
community of the town—have felt them- 
selves obliged, by the scandalous in- 
activity of the Government, to hold a 
meeting, and to pe resolutions, in 
which they strongly and solemnly pro- 


test against the neglect of the Govern- 
ment to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Report of the 
Belfast Commissioners. Everywhere in 
Ireland except in Belfast the policy of 
the Government is thorough. It is ex- 
pressed in brief apophthegms, such as 


‘Deal summarily,” ‘‘ Do not hesitate ;’’ 
but in Belfast they refuse to deal sum- 
marily ; and although they do not 
hesitate elsewhere, but even kill, in 
regard to Belfast they agree to kill 
nothing but time. The Catholic Com- 
mittee complain of the delay that has 
occurred. t me show the scandalous 
character of that delay. The riots oc- 
curred in the months of June, July, and 
August last year. They involved the 
taking of 30 lives at least, the wrecking 
of 60 houses, the looting of 30 others, 
and the destruction of property to the 
value of £90,000. A force of police and 
military, amounting to 6,000, was sent 
to Belfast in consequence of the riots 
which were carried on intermittently for 
three months, and the whole of the town 
was placed in a state of the utmost con- 
fusion. What did the Government do? 
They appointed a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the origin and circum- 
stances of the riots; they nominated 
three of the Commissioners in August, 
and es the nomination in Sep- 
tember. The Commissioners were—Mr. 
Justice Day—an English Judge—Major 
General E. J. Bulwer, Mr. R. Adams, 


and Mr. Frederick Le Pcer Trench, | 
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barristers, and Commander Wallace M. 
Hardy, R.N. They opened their in- 
quiry at Belfast, in the Court House of 
the County of Antrim, on the 4th of 
October, and continued it uninter- 
ruptedly until the 25th of the same 
month. Nevertheless, it was not until 
January that they presented their Re- 

rt, and even then it was only signed 

y four out of the five Commissioners. 
But although the Report was presented 
two months ago to the Government, 
up to this moment, although the Con- 
stitutional Representative and protector 
of these unfortunate people, my repeated 
applications to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been utterly fruitless in ob- 
taining from them what the conclusion 
is which they have drawn from the Re- 
port of the Commissioners, and what 
i ey they are prepared to make. 
And let the Committee consider what 
has happened in those two months which 
have elapsed since the Report was laid 
before the Government. Other des- 
perate riots have broken out in Belfast. 
There is one sentence in the Report 
which ought to receive the serious atten- 
tion of the Government unless they are 
altogether callous and careless of the 
consequences. It is that in which 
the Commissioners describe Belfast as a 
place where, as its history shows, riots 
of the most formidable kind may at any 
time break out. Yet the Government 
have remained criminally supine, al- 
though disorder has four times broken 
out in Belfast. What was the conduct 
of the Government on the 31st of 
January, when there was a dangerous 
riot, which, fortunately, however, proved 
to be of a transitory character, although 
the Government are not to be thanked 
for the fact, seeing that they had applied 
no remedial or suppressive measure. On 
the 31st of January a number of men . 
were arrested for a violent attack upon 
the police. What happened when the 
men were brought up in Court? The 
District Inspector, who acted as prose- 
cutor on the occasion, said that he had 
been directed, by desire of the Govern- 
ment, to ask for an adjournment, in order 
to await the presence of the Crown 
Solicitor. An adjournment accordingly 
took place. Now, nobody is entitled to 
instruct the Crown Solicitor except the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland ; and here 
was a statement made by an officer of 
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the police with regard to a body of 
desperate rioters, that the case should 
be adjourned in order to procure the at- 
tendance of the Crown Solicitor. Two 
adjournments were procured on that 
plea, and in the end, when the case was 
adjudicated upon, what happened ? 
There was no Crown Solicitor in attend- 
ance at all; but a minor agent of the 
Crown came forward and said that the 
Crown Solicitor had received no instruc- 
tions from the Attorney General. The 
trials therefore proceeded, and the 
rioters were set free on fines of 10s. and 
20s, a-piece—fines which, so far from 
exercising any repressive effect on the 
elements of blackguard faction and brutal 
disorder in Belfast, distinctly held out 
a premium to the continuance of dis- 
order. For the fourth time, only on 
Saturday last, disorder again broke out 
in Belfast since the presentation of the 
Commissioners’ Report. It appears 
that a private of Dragoons was wander- 
ing through the streets and used lan- 
guage of a most offensive character to 
Catholics. He was cheered by a Pro- 
testant mob, and when the police 
arrested him the Protestant mob endea- 
voured to effect a rescue. The baton was 
resorted to. The baton is held to be a 
sufficiently effective weapon, in Belfast, 
for quelling disorder, although else- 
where than in the sacred region of Bel- 
fast a weapon somewhat more deadly 
than the baton is to be employed. Ido 
notmakean exaggerated statement when 
I complain that the Government have 
four times, in the course of two months, 
allowed rioting to take place in Belfast, 
which might at any moment in that 
magazine of gunpowder have produced 
an explosion that would have been fatal 
to life. They have allowed this length 
of time to elapse without having taken 
a single step to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners. I 
have already pointed out who the Com- 
missioners were. They were gentlemen 
the solitary opinion of each of whom is 
entitled to respect, while the united 
opinion of the whole of them is entitled 
to every attention on the part of the 
Government. Only four of the Commis- 
sioners have signed the Report—Mr. 
Justice Day, an English Judge, General 
Bulwer, an English Major-General, and 
two Irish barristers, one of whom is cer- 
tainly an [rish Conservative, while the 
other is not particularly attached to any 
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Party except himself. These four gentle- 
men have signed the Report. The fifth 
Commissioner has not done so, nor has 
he sent in a separate Report of his own. 
Why has he not done so? The inquiry 
was closed five months ago, but Com- 
mander Wallace M‘Hardy is still per- 
sistently silent. Why have not the 
Government either induced or compelled 
him to speak? At the time of the 
nomination of the Commission, I was 
strongly opposed to the appointment of 
this gentleman, because I knew him to 
be a bigot, and as having used his posi- 
tion as a Scotch police officer to prose- 
cute Irish Catholics. But I did not 
think that even Mr. Wallace M‘Hardy 
would be guilty of the indecency of 
accepting an appointment upon the Com- 
mission On such a question as this, and 
then declining to perform the functions 
which the duties of his office imposed 
upon him. Why has he refused to sign 
the Report ? I am inclined to think that 
a letter from the Home Secretary to Mr. 
Wallace M‘Hardy, as Police Commis- 
sioner of the County of Lanark, would 
have a great effect in inducing him to 
sign it. If he was satisfied with the 
inquiry which took place in Belfast, 
and with the evidence taken before the 
Court, why has he, on two occasions, 
gone back to Belfast, like a thief in 
the night, and held secret and stealthy 
interviews with the people who are 
accused of having incited the people of 
Belfast to riot? I await an explanation 
of that act of indecency. I will now 
pass from the absence of Mr. Wallace 
M‘Hardy’s signature from the Report 
in order to consider the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Report which 
bears the signatures of the other four 
Commissioners. The Commissioners were 
directed to— 

‘* Inquire into the origin and circumstances 
of the riots and disturbances, the cause of their 
continuance, the existing local arrangements 
for the preservation of the peace of the town of 
Belfast, the magisterial jurisdiction exercised 
within it, the amount and constitution and effi- 
ciency of the police force usually available there, 
the proceedings undertaken by the magistrates, 
stipendary and local, and other authorities, 
and the police force, on the occasion of the said 
riots and disturbances; whether these authorities 
and the existing police force are adequate to 
the future maintenance of order and tranquillity 
within the town ; whether any and what steps 
ought to be taken; and whether any and what 
changes ought to be made in the local, magis- 
terial, and police jurisdiction arrangements and 
establishment, witha view to the better preser- 
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vation of the public peace, and the prevention 
or prompt suppression of riot and disorder.” 


I beg the Committee to attend to one 
brief extract from the Report of the 
Commissioners which in a graphic pic- 
ture lays bare, in a piercing light, the 
real nature of the provocative cause of 
these disturbances in Belfast. What do 
the Commissioners say? They say— 


“The evidence leads us to believe that the 
riots, at a very early period, and certainly from 
and after the 8th Jure assumed, to a great ex- 
tent, the aspect of a determined attack by the 
Protestant mobs upon the police, and upon the 
places of business of Catholics residing in Pro- 
testant quarters of the town. Of the cause of 
this we shall come to speak when we have to 
deal with other matters into which your Excel- 
lency’s Warrant directs us to inquire. But ia 
this instance of Hassan’s public-house, and in 
several others to which we have drawn atten- 
tion, the attack was undoubtedly made by Pro- 
testant mobs against the property of Catholic 
traders. Of course there were retaliation and 
faults on both sides, but so far as we can judge 
from the evidence twenty-eight public-houses 
owned by Catholics were assailed and looted 
during the course of the riots, and only one or 
two public-houses owned by Protestants.” 


They might have added that 29 private 
houses were also wrecked. The Report 
proceeds— 


‘This state of affairs may to a considerable 
extent be accounted for by the fact that the 
vast —— of the public-houses in Belfast 
are owned by Catholics, and that when once 
rioting begins those engaged in the pursuit are 
but too prone to attack any house in which in- 
toxicating drinks can be procured. But at the 
same time these incidents seemed to show, and 
we have arrived at the opinion, that for a con- 
siderable period, at all events, from the 8th of 
June to the 19th of September, the principal 
actors in the rioting were what is known as the 
Protestant mob. Mr. Cullen informed us that 
up to this date, tho 19th September, the Catholic 
Party behaved remarkably well, and Mr. 
M’Ciclland, a Protestant magistrate, stated to 
us that the endurance and patience of the 
Catholics during the riots was simply wonder- 
ful. We are of opinion that the comparative 
good conduct of the Catholics must be largely 
attributed to the zealous exertions of the 
Catholic Bishop and clergy, who, during the 
riots, laboured persistently in the cause of peace, 
and who exercised over their people a great and 
most beneficial influence.’’ 


It is on behalf of that Catholic minority 
in Belfast, so certified to be patient and 
enduring, that I now appeal to the Chair 
and the Committee to support me in 
obtaining from the Government an im- 
mediate declaration of the policy they 
intend to pursue in order to secure the 
future preservation of order. The Com- 
missioners say— 
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‘* We attribute the extraordinary a 
of the riots largely to the intensity of feeling in 
Belfast during the period covered by them, a 
fact admitted upon all sides. ‘The weakness of 
parleying with, and yielding to the mob did 
much harm. Had the police not been with- 
drawn on the 9th of June the tumult of the 
night would, in our opinion, have been sup- 
pressed with comparative ease, and the heavy 
loss of life which caused so much exasperation, 
would have been avoided. Unquestionably, 
however, a main cause of the prolonged con- 
tinuance of the disturbances was the wild and 
unreasoning hostility exhibited by a large sec- 
tion of the Protestants of Belfast against the 
police.” 


The Commissioners state further— 


‘* We are sorry to add that certain ns 
having great influence in Belfast, thought 
proper, at various periods during the riots to in- 
dulge in language, written and spoken, well 
calculated to maintain excitement at a time 
when all men of influence should have tried to 
assuage it.’’ ‘‘ Another cause,” say the Com- 
missioners—“ of the continuance of the riots 
was the unhappy sympathy with which, at cer- 
tain s , the well-to-do classes of Protestants 
regarded the proceedings of the rioters.’ 


Further on they say— 


“A most important cause of the continuance 
of the disturbances were certain serious defects 
in the magisterial and police arrangements of 
the town.” 


They define this as follows— 


‘The magistrates do not possess any special 
powers of any kind, and are therefore unable to 
deal summarily with such offences as riot, per- 
sons charged with which can only be sent for 
trial before a jury. During the riots the ordi- 
nary magistracy of Belfast was largely rein- 
forced by resident magistrates drafted in from 
various parts of the country, and at one time at 
least twenty of these gentleman were in the 
town. Again, while on the one hand there was 
no evidence before us to prove that the borough 

istrates acted with partiality, unquestion- 
ably, in the atmosphere of Belfast, they are re- 

ed by the rival parties with suspicion, 
which enormously militates against the weight 
of any decisions they may give. Further, 
public inconvenience is caused by their fluctuat- 
ing attendances on the bench ; and during the 
riots this was most unfortunate, as the varying 
character of the tribunal rendered punishments 
unequal, at a time when it was most desirable 
that they should be, at once, equal and severe. 
Passing from the administration of justice in the 
courts to the action of the magistrates in the 
streets, we wish, in the first place, tosay a word 
as to the resident magistrates. These gentle- 
men were brought up to Belfast in great num- 
bers during the outbreak. They behaved, un- 
doubtedly, very well, but here also we notice 
the absence of headship which helped so much 
to prolong the riots. Each resident magistrate 
appears to enjoy an equal amount of authority 
with his fellows, and this tends to produce that 
absence of an intelligible, consistent, and de- 
termined plan of action which is to be observed 
in the course taken to suppress the disturbances. 
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When to the fifteen or twenty resident magis- 
trates we add the borough magistrates, all with 

ual authority, it will be seen that the police 
of Belfast had, during the riots, some hundred 
masters, and it is not strange that such an ar- 
rangement did not work well. Ata time when 
action was all important it is to be feared that 
too much time was lost in discussion.”’ 


I may say that one of the local magis- 
trates, in the midst of the riot, released 
a prisoner at the dictation of the mob, 
and it was proved that another caused a 
disastrous withdrawal of the police from 
the barracks at Bowers’ Hill, which 
had the result of producing in the mob 
a feeling that they were in the ascen- 
dancy. These having been the cause of 
the riots and the continuance of them, 
what do the Commissioners recommend ? 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary for Ireland to tell us before this 
Vote is taken, what action the Govern- 
ment are prepared to take upon the re- 
commendation of the Commissioners. 
They recommend, in the first place, that 
the Chief Officer of Police for the town 
of Belfast should be entirely indepen- 
dent of all Police Authority, save and 
except that of the Inspector General of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. They 
say— 

“ We recommend that such officer should have 
absolute control of the police force of the town, 
and the sole responsibility of maintaining the 
peace, free from any magisterial or other control, 
save that of the Executive Government and the 
Inspector General.”’ 


They desire, in other words, that the 
Chief Officer of Police in Belfast should 
be set free from the control of that Local 
Authority which in the past has been 

roved to be paralyzing in its effect, so 
ar as the preservation of order is con- 
cerned. Now, I consider that the ap- 
ointment of this future Chief Officer of 

olice is a matter of great and vital im- 
portance, and upon the fitness of the 
individual selected for the office will 
very much, in my opinion, depend the 
are ps of preserving peace. I have 

eard it asserted that a certain Inspec- 
tor—Mr. Cameron—a gentleman of some 
notoriety, is to be appointed ;"and I am 
prepared to tell the Government in ad- 
vance, that if they select that gentleman 
to be the Chief Officer of the Belfast 
Police they will have struck a vital blow 
against the maintenance of the public 
peace. Why was this Commission ap- 
pointed at all? Why are we debating 
the question now, except that the Catho- 
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lic minority in Belfast requires protec- 
tion? Do you not conceive that the 
opinion of the Member who represents 
that Catholic minority and of the Catholic 
priests of Belfast should have any value? 
Do you think that in selecting the Chief 
Officer of the Belfast Police you ought 
not to select some officer who by the 
way in which he has discharged his 
duties hitherto would not be influenced 
by any partizan feeling? That is all I 
ask, and I agree with the Commis- 
sioners that— 

‘* Power should be vested in the Chief Officer 

of Police of Belfast to forbid processions, bands, 
and the erection of arches, when, in his opinion, 
they are calculated to lead to a breach of the 
peace. That the Chief Police Officer of Belfast 
shall have full power, from time to time, to 
transfer to the Head Quarters of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary all such officers and consta- 
bles as may, in his judgment, prove unfitted for 
the discharge of urban duties as required in 
Belfast ; that no officers or men should be other- 
wise removable, except with their consent ; that 
the Chief Police Officer shall have sole control 
of promotion among the constables under his 
command ; and that the promotion of the officers 
shall, as far us may be, be dependent upon his 
recommendation.”’ 
The Commissioners further recommend 
that the number of the normal police 
force of the town shall be increased to 
such extent as the Executive Govern- 
ment shall determine— 

‘So as to render the force as far as possible 
complete in itself, and competent to deal with 
rioting, without any assistance from outside 
police forces ; and that the military garrison of 
Belfast should be maintained at such strength 
as will render recourse to police aid from out- 
side Belfast unnecessary at any time.”’ 

I ask the Government to accept that 
principle, and whether they intend to 
adopt it? I want to know if it is true, 
as it has been reported to me, that an 
alteration has already been made in the 
balance of creeds in the nolice force of 
Belfast since the month of October last? 
At that time Protestant constables were 
in a slight majority—280 to 250. It is 
far from me to suggest that a Protestant 
constable would not discharge his duty 
equally with a Catholic constable; but 
it must be remembered that the conflicts 
in Belfast have continually arose upon 
questions founded upon creed, and upon 
stringent proceedings arising out of im- 
perfect understanding of the nature of 
some particular question. When dis- 
order arises in such a case it is not only 
desirable but necessary that the minority, 
as well as the majority, should have 
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confidence in the force that has to pre- 
serve the public peace, and the object 
should be to give confidence to the 
Catholic minority. The proportion of 
the Catholic members of the police has 
certainly not been increased since Octo- 
ber; but I am told that a steady process 
of intrigue has been going on, by which 
the number of Protestant constables has 
been steadily increased, while that of 
the Catholic Constabulary has been de- 
creased. The fact that the Catholic Con- 
stabulary is being withdrawn from these 
districts, and the preservation of the 
peace left to the Protestant police, is 
certainly open to the suspicion that in a 
time of disorder they might be found 
fraternizing with citizens of the Pro- 
testant faith. I am told that in some 
of the barracks in Belfast the number of 
Catholic Constabulary are now so few 
that they are exposed, at the hands of 
their comrades, to disagreeable experi- 
ences. I do not propose to go into 
details now; but it may be my duty to 
expose this matter to the notice of the 
Committee and of the country hereafter. 
In the Report of the Commissioners 
some important recommendations are 
made with respect to the administration 
of justice. The four members of the 
Commission who have signed the Report 
—Mr. Justice Day, General Bulwer, 
Mr. F. Le Poer Trench, and Mr. Adams 
—have arrived at the conclusion that 
the borough magistrates should be with- 
drawn from all connection with the ad- 
ministration of justice in Belfast. The 
Catholic Committee have confided to me 
a resolution, in which they say that no 
step will be of any avail in placing the 
peace of Belfast on a satisfactory foot- 
ing unless the Government, without 
delay, deprive the borough magistrates 
of all criminal jurisdiction ; that this is 
the only remedy for the evils under which 
Belfast is suffering ; the only step that 
will engender a fear of the majesty of 
the law, and secure confidence and re- 
spect in its due administration. Have, 
then, the Government arrived at the 
conclusion to support the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commissioners? I am 
afraid that not only have they not done 
so, but that they have removed two of 
the most experienced and able magis- 
trates from the Bench. When I asked 
the question, I was told that this had 
been done in pursuance of the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners. It has 
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been done in pursuance of nothing of 
the kind. What the Commissioners re- 
commended was that— 


‘The Borough Magistrates should be relieved 
of the duty of attending the Petty Sessions 
Court of Belfast. The sole jurisdiction at the 
Petty Sessions should be conferred upon two 
paid Magistrates, who should either be Barris- 
ters of a certain standing, or selected for this 
duty from the general body of Resident Magis- 
trates. If Resident Magistrates are appointed, 
their sole duties should be judicial, and they 
should not interfere actively against rioters in 
the streets. Special jurisdiction should be given 
to the Belfast Petty Sessions to deal summarily 
with cases of riot, unlawful assembly, aad 
affray; and in our opinion that jurisdiction 
should provide for the punishment of offenders 
convicted of such crimes, or any crime against 
order in the town, by substantial and serious 
punishment.”’ 


The object of the Commissioners is evi- 
dently to withdraw the Resident Magis- 
trates from any duty in the streets, so 
that magistrates engaged in arresting 
rioters to-day should not be engaged in 
trying them to-morrow. But the Go- 
vernment have inverted the recommen- 
dations of the Commissioners. While 
the Commissioners have enlarged on the 
importance of local knowledge to deal 
with the rioters of Belfast, the Govern- 
ment, after a visit from the Mayor or 
Town Clerk of Belfast at Dublin Castle 
—the two chief mouthpieces of the fac- 
tion of disorder in that town—have 
taken the first step, not towards the 
establishment, but towards the uproot- 
ing of order by removing the two func- 
tionaries whose impartiality, whose ac- 
tivity, and whose courage in the admi- 
nistration of their judicial duties was 
the only redeeming feature during those 
three dreadful months of rioting and 
partizanship. I allude to Colonel Forbes 
and Mr. Macarthy. I do not know 
their creed, and I do not care. I believe 
that Colonel Forbes is a Protestant, and 
I have heard that Mr. Macarthy is a 
Catholic. Colonel Forbes was obliged 
more than once in the course of these 
riots to threaten to retire from the 
Bench of Belfast in consequence of 
the expressed and earnest determination 
of the local Justices to stand by their 
fellow partizans in the dock. It was 
only by the exercise of that threat that 
Colonel Forbes, who has now been re- 
moved from Belfast, was able to pre- 
serve in the Petty Sessional Court of 
the district any semblance of regard for 
the due administration of justice. It 
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has been sworn before the Commis- 
sioners that an intrigue existed among 
the more corrupt Justices for the re- 
moval of that official. One gentleman 
came forward and said he heard one 
local magistrate say to another, ‘‘ We 
shall never be easy until Forbes is driven 
out of Belfast.” Colonel Forbes was 
the stumbling-block in the way. Asa 
public official he had the inconceivable 
obstinacy to endeavour to discharge his 
duty. Accordingly he was to be driven 
out of Belfast, and now the Government 
have inverted the recommendation of 
the Commissioners, and have driven 
out the only two officials who had shown 
a distinct regard for the interests of 
public peace, and in replacing them 
they have struck a criminal blow against 
the interests of order and have conceded 
the demands of the faction of disorder. 
Who is to replace these gentlemen? Is 
it true that Mr. Rich, an Inspector of 
Constabulary, who was formerly quar- 
tered there, and Mr. Lister, a close 
connection of his, are to replace Colonel 
Forbes and Mr. Macarthy? Ifso, Iam 
afraid that a more calamitous appoint- 
ment could not be made. Mr. Lister is 
no lawyer. He is nominally a barrister, 
but he never had any practice. He is 
not a barrister of a certain standing, or 
of any standing, but he is a barrister of 
no standing whatever— merely a colour- 
able barrister. The Commissioners re- 
commended that the two paid magis- 
trates who are to be appointed should 
have summary jurisdiction in cases of 
riot and unlawful assembly and affray. 
Now, I think that is an important re- 
commendation, and one well worth the 
attention of the Government. I hold 
that the public peace will never be se- 
cured in Belfast so long as a long in- 
terval of time is allowed to elapse 
between the arrest of offenders and their 
punishment. Punishment would most 
certainly produce a more powerful effect 
if immediately applied. I may remind 
the Committee that since the murder of 
Private Hughes and Constable Gardner, 
in July last, the murderers have not yet 
been brought to justice. I think that 
punishment should more speedily follow 
crime, and I hope that the Government 
will see their way to invest the local 
Bench with an enlarged jurisdiction in 
regard to offences in the nature of riot. 
I hope to receive an assurance that the 


Government will, in accordance with the 
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united recommendation of four of the 
Royal Commissioners, withdraw the 
Borough Justices, who are condemned 
in this Report, from any share in the 
administration of justice; and that they 
will appoint men who are not merely 
lawyers in name, but barristers in spirit 
and fact, as paid magistrates. There is 
still another point in regard to the law as 
to property. The Town Council of Belfast 
have smuggled a clause into a Local Act 
by which the town of Belfast is at the 
present moment governed, which will 
probably startle hon. Members of this 
House who are lawyers. It is a clause 
which places Belfast in a different posi- 
tion in regard to the question of com- 
pensation for injury to the person 
and damage to property from all other 
oa of Ireland. In every part of Ire- 
and, except in Belfast, a man is able to 
obtain compensation from the Grand 
Jury for personal injury ; but in Belfast 
he cannot obtain a single penny of com- 
pensation. Is that state of the law 
about to be continued, or will the Go- 
vernment take away from Belfast this 
exceptional privilege and place that 
town in exactly the same position as the 
rest of Ireland? Then, again, as to 
damage to property. The people in- 
jured in this case were Catholics. It 
was the houses of Catholics which were 
wrecked and looted, and yet the victims 
are required to go before a Town Council 
composed of 40 members, on which 
there is not a single Catholic. If the 
Town Council award any compensation 
whatever; if, fora claim of £100, they 
award £1, or even only 6d., there is no 
appeal. The Commissioners recommend 
that Belfast should be placed on a level 
with the rest of aa both in regard 
to injury to the person and damage to 
property ; and, further, that. in regard 
to those matters, the jurisdiztion should 
be transferred from the Town Council 
of Belfast to an independent tribunal, 
such as a Government or some other 
arbitration, and that the applicant should 
have a right of appeal to the going 
Judge of Assize. They make one addi- 
tional recommendation—namely — 


“That it would be advisable to give this 
tribunal, so suggested by us, power, if they 
thought it advisable, to applot the amount of 
compensation over a more limited area than the 
municipal boundary of Belfast.” 


I presume the object of making that re- 
commendation is to confine the amount 
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of compensation to that part of the 
— district which may have sup- 
plied the riot. These are the recom- 
mendations of two Englishmen and two 
Irishmen—all of them of eminent judi- 
cial position—one an English Judge, 
another a distinguished military officer, 
and two others Irish barristers. I want 
to know whether theserecommendations, 
which appear to me to have been 
honestly conceived and carefully thought 
out, will be adopted by the Government ? 
There is one final recommendation in 
reference to the search for arms. The 
Commissioners say— 


“We are also of opinion that the law as at 
present existing enabling the police authorities 
to search for arms in the possession of persons 
unauthorized to possess them is wholly inade- 
quate, and practically useless, and that the 
authorities should be armed with adequate 
powers for this purpose.” 


They propose that this power should be 
repealed, and that some more stringent 
regulations should be substituted. All 
I know is that hitherto, when the Go- 
vernment have instituted a search for 
arms in Belfast, they have searched 
houses where everybody has been con- 
vinced no arms could possibly be found ; 
while they have refrained from search- 
ing other places where there was a rea- 
sonable suspicion that they would be 
found. I have now gone over the three 
classes of recommendations made by 
the Commissioners—the recommenda- 
tions in regard to the police officers, in 
regard to the administration of justice, 
and in regard to the amendment of the 
law for compensation forinjury. I shall 
feel it my duty, unless the Government 
give some satisfactory and rational as- 
surance, to pressthis question still further 
on the Report. I have mainly spoken 
to-day in the interest of the Catholic 
minority, which I chiefly represent in 
Belfast; but I think I may claim with 
some confidence that I also speak in 
favour of all who desire some rational 
provision for the preservation of social 
order in that afflicted town—afflicted by 
the unscrupulous conduct of the edu- 
cated and by the passions of the unedu- 
cated. In calling attention to the sub- 
ject, I have spoken not only for Catho- 
lics, but for persons of every class in 
Belfast—persons of every creed who de- 
sire the prosperity of that town, and 
who further desire to see that social 
peace and that settled good order with- 
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out which material prosperity cannot 
possibly exist. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour)(Manchester, 
E.): The hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down began his remarks by levelling 
a reproach at me for not having been in 
my place when the hon. Member wanted 
to bring this matter forward. 

Mr. SEXTON: I did not at all re- 
proach the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As a matter 
of fact, I did not leave the House until 
a quarter to 4 o’clock this morning, and, 
as far as I was aware from what had 
gone on for the four hours preceding 
that time, the Committee was not en- 
gaged in a discussion of a valuable or 
instructive kind; and, moreover, the 
hon. Member bad had an ample oppor- 
tunity before then, if he desired, for 
bringing the whole Question before the 
Committee. The hon. Gentleman has 
complained, first, of the delay of the 
presentation of the Report of the Com- 
mission ; but he must be aware that the 
Executive Government had no control 
whatever over the Commissioners as a 
body, or over any individual member of 
the Commission. It was not for the 
Executive Government to interfere with 
their arrangements. Therefore, who- 
ever may be responsible for the delay 
in the production of the Report, it is 
neither I nor my right hon. Friend (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), who preceded 
me in Office. The hon. Member says 
that after the Report was presented 
a further culpable delay took place; 
but I must remind him that even now 
we have not got the full Report of the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. SEXTON: Why not? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We have 
only received the Report of four mem- 
bers of the Commission, and the minority 
Report of Mr. M‘Hardy will not be re- 
ceived in London for two or three days. 

Mr. SEXTON: Why not? He has 
had five months to prepare it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Report 
of Mr. M‘Hardy will, I believe, be re- 
ceived on the 26th instant. The hon. 
Member seems to suppose that the delay 
on the part of Mr. M‘Hardy is a very 
culpable neglect of duty. Now, I re- 
gret the delay, but I cannot blame Mr. 
M‘Hardy, because that gentleman has 
had very grave ea thrown 
upon him outside Ireland. He is a very 
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distinguished and a wy hard-worked 
public officer, and the fact that other 
and imperative duties have been im- 
posed upon him has interfered to delay 
the sending in of his final Report. Cer- 
tainly the Government are not to blame, 
and, as far as I am acquainted with the 
facts of the case, Mr. M‘Hardy is not to 
blame either. The delay, however, has 
occurred, whether we regret it or not; 
and can the Government be expected to 
arrived at a final and complete decision 
on this very difficult question until they 
have in their possession the Report, not 
only of the consenting majority of the 
Commission, but also the Report of the 
one member of the Commission who 
formed the dissentient minority? I 
think it would be a wholly improper 
course for the Government to make up 
their minds, finally, upon all the details 
of the matter before they are in full 
possession of Mr. M‘Hardy’s views. At 
the same time, I think 1 am able to say 
something—I will not say to satisfy the 
hon. Gentleman—but to meet his views. 
Some of the questions he has asked I 
can answer. e asks whether the rela- 


tive number of the Catholic and Pro- 
testant members of the Belfast Police 
Force has not been altered in the course 


of the last two months. 

Mr. SEXTON : No, since October. 

Mr. A, J. BALFOUR: I have no 
knowledge upon that subject, nor does 
it in any way fall within the purview of 
the duties of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. It is a question which is 
entirely left to the chief of the Oon- 
stabulary, with whom I certainly 
do not think it my duty to inter- 
fere. If the hon. Gentleman wants to: 
know what the facts of the matter are, I 
will make the necessary inquiries and 
give him an answer either in the House 
or in private on a future day. And so 
also with regard to other details upon 
which the hon. Gentleman desires to 
have further information. The hon. 
Gentleman has gone through the various 
recommendations of the majority of the 
Commission. Those recommendations 
may be divided into two parts—namely, 
those which are of an administrative 
character, and those which require 
legislative action to effect them. The 





hon. Member is aware that I have had 
but a short tenure of the Office of Secre- | 
tary for Ireland, and during that short 

tenure questions of great difficulty and 
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perplexity have come before me. I do 
not pretend that I have had time to 
consider specially and carefully the 
question of Belfast; but as far as I 
have made myself acquainted with the 
recommendations of the Commissioners, 
who deal with a variety of details of 
administration, speaking broadly, it 
appears to me that they may be re- 
garded as effective, and as indicating 
the lines on which the Government 


should proceed. 

Mr. SEXTON : Does the right hon. 
Gentleman speak only of the recom- 
mendations which relate to administra- 


tive matters ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes; and I 
may say that the Government intend to 
accept them. I refer to the recom- 
mendations in which the Commissioners 
say— 

‘We are of opinion that the Royal Irish 
Constabulary should be maintained as the police 
force of Belfast ; that the Chief Officer of Police 
for the town of Belfast should be entirely inde- 
pendent of all police authority—save and except 
the Inspector General of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary; we recommend that such officer 
should have absolute control of the police force 
of the town, and the sole responsibility of main- 
taining the peace free from any magisterial or 
other control, save that of the Executive 
Government and the Inspector General. We 
recommend that a special Code be instituted for 
the police force of Belfast, having for its ob- 
ject the impression upon such force of a civic 
and urban character; and we further recom- 
mend that the changes in that force should be 
as few as consistent with the exigencies of the 
service. Power should be vested in the Chief 
Officer of Police of Belfast to forbid processions, 
bands, and the erection of arches, when, in his 
opinion, they are caloulated to lead to a breach 
of the peace. That the Chief Police Officer of Bel- 
fast shall have full power, from time to time, 
to transfer to the headquarters of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary all such officers and con- 
stables as may, in his judgment, prove unfitted 
for the discharge of urban duties as required in 
Belfast ; that no officers or men shall be other- 
wise removable except with their consent ; that 
the Chief Police Officer shall have sole control 
of promotion among the constables under his 
command; and that the promotion of the officers 
shall, as far as may be, Be dependent upon his 
recommendation. The object we propose hereby 
is to secure for the police force to be employed 
in Belfast thorough fitness and continuity of 
material, and unity of control and direction, 
subject to the intervention of the Inspector 
General and the Executive Government. The 
number of the normal police force of the town 
should be increased to such extent as the Exe- 
cutive Government shall determine, so as to 
render the force as far as possible complete in 
itself, and competent to deal with rioting, with- 
out any assistance from outside police forces ; 
and the military garrison of Belfast should be 
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maintained at such strength as will render re- 
course to police aid outside Belfast unnecessary 
at any time.” 

Iam speaking under correction; but I 
apprehend that these recommendations 
could be carried into effect without any 
legislative action on the part of this 
House. The next recommendation, how- 
ever, could not be carried out without 
legislation—namely, the recommenda- 
tion that— 

‘‘The borough magistrates should be relieved 

of the duty of attending the Petty Sessional 
Court of Belfast.’’ 
I believe that it is the rule which now 
prevails in Dublin, and I should have 
no — to see it carried into effect 
in Belfast, if it can be done; but, asthe 
hon. Gentleman is aware, it would re- 
quire legislative action on the part of 
Parliament before it can be effected. 
The next recommendation is— 

“The eo urisdiction at the Petty Sessions 

should be conferred upon two paid magistrates, 
who should either be barristers of a certain 
standing, or selected for this duty from the 
general body of Resident Magistrates. If Re- 
sident Magistrates are appointed, their sole 
duties should be judicial and they should 
not interfere actively against rioters in the 
streets.’” 
Well, Sir, that recommendation cannot 
be fully carried out without legislation. 
One part of it can be carried out, and it 
has Cons carried out; and I was sorry 
to hear the hon. Gentleman criticize the 
action of the Government in having done 
their best, apart from the delay, to carry 
out the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners. They have already arranged 
that magistrates who are not barristers 
shall be transferred to other districts, 
and that barristers shall be employed. 

Mr. SEXTON: One selected is only 
nominally a barrister. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; I under- 
stand that the hon. Gentleman is mis- 
taken in that matter; and I am informed 
that Mr, Lister was a barrister in prac- 
tice for 10 years. The next recommen- 
dation is that— 

“Special jurisdiction should be given to the 
Belfast Petty Sessions to deal summarily with 
cases of riot, unlawful assembly, and affray; 
and, in our opinion, that jurisdiction should 
provide for the punishment of offenders con- 
victed of such crimes, or any crime against 
order in the town, by substantial and serious 
punishment.”’ 

That is a provision which ought to be 
introduced into any Bill that may deal 
with the question of law and order in 
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Ireland; and I hope, stortly, to lay a 
proposition before the House upon that 
matter. The next recommendation of 
the Commissioners is a long and a very 
elaborate one with regard to those who 
may be injured in Belfast in the event 
of a riot. My view of that recommen- 
dation, also, is that it cannot be carried 
into effect without legislation, and legis- 
lation of an elaborate kind. But, at the 
same time, I do not think that the town 
of Belfast should be in a different posi- 
tion from the rest of Ireland; and it will 
be the object of the Government to place 
the whole of Ireland under one law in 
regard to injuries sustained through 
rioting. The next recommendation is 
that the law, as it at present exists in 
regard to damage to property, should 
also be altered. 

Mr. SEXTON: The Commissioners 
recommend that there should be an in- 
dependert tribunal to deal with ques- 
tions of injury to property, instead of 
the Town Council, with the right of 
appeal to the Judge of Assize. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes; but the 
hon. Gentleman will perceive that that 
is part of a general scheme for dealing 
with the question of malicious injury, 
and the Government are perfectly pre- 

ared to consider the whole matter. 

he only remaining recommendation of 
the Commissioners deals with the question 
of the power of the Police Authorities 
to search for arms. That comes under 
the same category as the other recom- 
mendations in regard to special sum- 
mary jurisdiction in the case of riot, and 
it is one with which we also propose to 
deal at an early date. I think I have 
now placed before the hon. Gentleman, 
as far as I am able, the general view of 
the Government as far as they have 
made up their minds on the subject. I 
hope that I have done something to 
satisfy him. At all events, I have 
done all that I can to satisfy him. I 
will assure him that the subject will 
receive the most careful consideration. 
The Report of the remaining Commis- 
sioner will be in my hands in the course 
of a few days. As well as the other 
Report, it will be carefully studied by 
me, and I trust to be able this Session 
to lay before the House such part of the 
recommendations of the Commissioners 
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as we think ought to be carried into 


effect. In conclusion, let me congratu- 
late the hon. Gentleman and the House 
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on the earnest desire he has expressed 
that law and order shall be maintained 
in Ireland. I listened with great satis- 
faction to that part of his speech, and I 
hope that in every effort made by Her 
Majesty’s Government to restore law and 
order in any and every part of the coun- 
try, we shall have the earnest and zealous 
support of the hon. Gentleman and his 
friends. 

Mr. SEXTON: I can assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that I have only raised 
the question at this moment from a sense 
of duty. I think he has shown a reason- 
able desire to meet the objections I have 
raised ; and, bearing in mind his brief 
tenure of Office, I will consider his reply 


in a fair spirit, and will, at a later stage, 
again raise the question of the Belfast 


riots. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): It is quite 
evident, Mr. Courtney, that, owing to 
the inconvenience of the course adopted 
by the Government in pressing forward 
this Vote, the physical condition of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) is 
not such as to enable him to carry on 
the discussion in a satisfactory manner. 
I think that, now we have all somewhat 
cooled down, nobody can doubt, after 
listening to the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Belfast 
(Mr. Sexton), that he has made out an 
unanswerable and overwhelming case 
for his justification in raising, not a 
question of detail, as he pointed out at 
an early hour last night, on this Vote 
on Account, but a question of public 

licy—a question of public policy which 

rooked of no delay; one of the most 
vital and imminent importance, and one 
there would have been no opportunity 
of discussing properly for some months 
to come if this opportunity had been 
allowed to slip. The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), just be- 
fore the Chief Secretary came into the 
House, complained bitterly of the course 
we have pursued during this Sitting, 
and he accused us of wishing to adopt 
the unusual course of discussing items 
on this Vote on Account. It is per- 
fectly manifest that, by the course the 
Government have adopted, they desire 
to prevent us discussing, not only items 
on this Vote, but discussing at any rea- 
sonable length any question whatever 
on this Vote ; and we cannot too strongly 
emphasize the fact that all the trouble 
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of last night, this first All-night Sitting 
that has occurred for two Parliaments, 
has arisen from an attempt on the part 
of the First Lord of the Treasury to pass 
through Committee a Vote without any 
discussion—a Vote raising questions of 
the most vital importance to Ireland, 
and upon which we are bound to take 
every opportunity of raising a discussion. 
There is another point in our favour. 
I availed myself da opportunity the 
other night of raising a discussion on a 
question of immense importance to Ire- 
land at the present moment; and it will 
be within the recollection of Members 
of this Committee, and perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary may 
have learned from the facts that have 
since occurred a lesson of wisdom—it 
may be in the recollection of hon. Mem- 
bers what treatment I received from the 
responsible Governor of Ireland. I 
never received such scant courtesy in 
my life before. The right hon. Gentle- 
man treated me with the most absolute 
and supreme contempt; and he did not 
deign to take notice, not to say answer, 
a single one of the questions I put to 
him; or to meet a single one of the 
charges I made against the Government. 
If we are accused of coming forward at 
inconvenient times and taking out-of- 
the-way opportunities—though I do not 
admit that this is an inconvenient oppor- 
tunity of raising this question—I think 
we are entitled to show that we are 
driven to expedients of this kind by the 
reception we met from the responsible 
officers of the Government of Ireland. 
Because, when the right hon. Gentleman 
who has to govern a country in the con- 
dition of Ireland treats debates raised 
in this House with the supreme and 
studied contempt he treated us with the 
other night, he must be prepared for 
repeated attacks upon the same subject. 
Although I am aware the Chief Secre- 
tary is physically incapable of continuing 
this discussion—[Mr. A. J. Batrour: 
No, no; perfectly capable.] I am ex- 
ceedingly glad to hear that, because I 
shall now raise, at length, several points 
which are of great importance. The first 
point I wish to raise on this Vote has 
reference to the Office of the Chief Se- 
cretary in Dublin. It is quite clear that 
we could not raise such a point until the 
Chief Secretary was in his place. We 
have just heard a statement from our 
new Governor; his experience in the 
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troublesome and responsible Office of 
Chief Secretary has been somewhat 
brief; and his visit to the country, his 
opportunity of attaining an acquaintance 
with the country he has undertaken to 
govern, has been exceedingly brief. I 
am bound to say, from all the informa- 
tion I have been able to collect, from all 
information which has reached me, that 
although the right hon. Gentieman’s 
visit to Ireland was brief, it was impor- 
tant and ominous. He made good use 
of his time. Now, what did he do? He 
held a meeting in Dublin Castle, as I 
am informed, of all the District Magis- 
trates or Divisional Magistrates in Ire- 
land. All these gentlemen were sum- 
moned to meet him, and he addressed to 
them instructions of the most extraordi- 
nary character. The proceedings at that 
meeting are reported in the country in 
such a way that we are entitled to bring 
the matter under the notice of this Com- 
mittee. We are informed—— 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman has been misinformed as to 
the fact ? 

Mr. DILLON: As to your having 
met the Divisional Magistrates ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No. 

Mr. DILLON: The right hon. Gen- 


tleman may not have met them—— 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did meet 

them, and perhaps it would be con- 

venient if I were briefly to state what 


happened. Among other gentlemen 
whom I desired to see were the Divi- 
sional Magistrates of Ireland. I asked 
them to come and see me. They came, 
and I discussed with each magistrate 
the condition of the district in which he 
had control. 

Mr. DILLON: That explanation, 
Mr. Courtney, is worth all the sitting 
up we have hed to-night. I can assure 
you, Sir, that the belief in Ireland, that 
the popular report in Ireland, founded 
upon private information which came 
from one of the magistrates concerned— 
though, Iadmit, it reached me in a round- 
about way—the popular report in Ire- 
land is that the words used were that— 
** At evictions for the future, if the least 
obstruction is offered, do not hesitate to 
fire upon the people.” At Ballindyne, 
in Mayo, two days after the visit of 
the right hon. Gentleman, a Divisional 
Magistrate of the name of Burn, who 
resides in Athlone, is reported in the 
papers to have addressed some individual 
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of local influence in these words—‘ For 
God’s sake, keep the peace, because if 
there is any resistance, I must fire im- 
mediately.” Now, Sir, if the right hon. 
Gentleman will remove entirely the im- 
pression that any such instruction or 
advice was given, our discussion to-night 
will not have been a fruitlessone. No- 
tice how monstrous such an instruction 
would be. Within the last five or 
six years there have been evicted in 
Ireland, I should think, no less than 
25,000 families. [‘ Oh, oh!”] For 
the sake of argument, I will say 15,000 
families—I am not particular as to num- 
bers. [Zaughter.} Well, the number 
is very great; but you will see that 
whether the number is 25,000 or 15,000 
it does not affect my argument. At the 
majority of these evictions large crowds 
of people have assembled, and obstruc- 
tion was offered in a great number of 
cases. What are the historical facts? 
Why, that during the whole course of 
these years not one single policeman 
was killed, maimed, or seriously in- 
jured. During these years, in which let 
us take it that 15,000 families have been 
evicted in Ireland; there was not as 
much damage done as was done recently 
in the streets of Belfast in one half-hour. 
In face of that fact, to issue instructions 
to the Irish police that, on the least 
obstruction being offered, they were not 
to hesitate to fire upon the people, would 
be one of the most terrible responsi- 
bilities any Official ever undertook. At 
these evictions it must be remembered 
that no civil magistrate is ever present, 
and the Riot Act is not read, and the 
precautions are not taken which are 
taken in England when any disturbance 
is apprehended. It appears from the 
information we have received that the 
police officers have been deprived of dis- 
cretion; for the words reported to have 
been used at Ballindyne are—‘ For 
God’s sake keep the peace, or I must 
fire immediately.” Now, Sir, I have 
mentioned what happened at Ballin- 
dyne during the evictions to justify us 
in giving credence to the rumours which 
have been set afloat in Ireland. We all 
know now of the truth of the telegram 
which was sentto Youghal. That tele- 
gram was treated by the newspapers of 
this country as a bogus message; but 
when a Question was asked in this 
House concerning it, the Chief Secretary 
accepted full responsibility for it. What 
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was the interpretation put upon that 
telegram by the police authorities at 
Youghal? It was that they were to use 
deadly weapons, whether they be bullets 
or bayonets, and that if necessary they 
were to act without the presence of a 
civil magistrate. Not only did they act 
on the occasion of the recent disturb- 
ances without the presence of the civil 
magistrate, but they took the most ela- 
borate precautions to secure that no civil 
magistrate should be present. We have 
had a most deplorable instance of the tem- 
per of police officers, who have the lives of 
a great number of people in Ireland at 
their mercy. We know that a police 
magistrate went into the police barracks 
at Youghal to protest against the con- 
duct of the police, and to remonstrate 
with Mr. Somerville for his treatment of 
him as a magistrate, and for not asking 
him to be present when the extra police 
entered the town. Mr. Somerville, in- 
stead of expressing the slightest regret 
at the death of the poor man Hanlon, 
made use of the following words, which 
will never die out of the memory of the 
Irish people :—“ I am sorry I did not fire 
on them.” It is useless for the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) to tell us that we can raise these 
oints hereafter, when the Civil Service 
timates are in Committee of Supply. 
Things have moved very fast in Ireland 
indeed, and we know very little of what 
may occur in that country during the 
next three months. It would therefore 
be preposterous for us to peepee or to 
neglect any opportunity of bringing for- 
ward these facts. Now, Sir, Iam bound 
to take this opportunity of calling atten- 
tion to a third point raised by this 
Estimate, and that is in regard to the 
Irish Constabulary Vote, which I regret 
to find is steadily assuming greater pro- 
portions. It is many years since I first 
called attention in this House to the mon- 
strous character of the Irish Constabu- 
lary Vote. Members of the then Govern- 
ment admitted to the fullest extent the 
justification of my charge; but in spite 
of all that can be said, and in spite of 
the confession of the Government, the 
Irish Constabulary Vote has mounted 
yo by year until its proportions has 
ecome a public scandal, because the 


larger the Vote grows, the worse the 
condition of the country becomes. I 
have prepared some figures of the most 
extraordinary character in relation to 
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the Irish Constabulary Vote. The 
Estimate for that Vote for next year has 
reached the figure of £1,412,000. The 
expenditure last year was £1,397,000; 
therefore we are threatened now with 
an increase of something like £15,000; 
but that increase is only part of an 
arithmetical progression which has never 
ceased. It has gone on steadily, some- 
times by great jumps and sometimes by 
slow pro; . In the year 1871-2 the 
Vote for the Irish Constabulary was 
£918,000; in the year 1877-8 it was 
£1,000,000; in the year 1885 it was 
£1,380,000; in the year 1886 it was 
£1,397,000; and in the next year it is 
estimated to be £1,412,000. And, Sir, 
when we consider that, part passu with 
this steady increase in the Vote for the 
Irish police, the population of Ireland 
has dwindled away, we have a condition 
of things the like of which I challenge 
anyone to point to in the whole civi- 
lized world. In Ireland, in 1871 it cost 
£918,000 to police 5,500,000 people. 
This year, it is to cost almost exactly 50 
per cent more to police 4,750,000 people. 
At the same rate of progress, and after 
you have brought-in more of your Bills 
for Ireland, and brought down the popu- 
lation to 2,000,000, I suppose the cost of 
the police will amount to something like 
£3,000,000. What is the result of all 
this expenditure on the police? Why, 
we are told that while you have almost 
doubled in 15 years the Vote for the 
Irish police, government in Ireland is 
paralyzed. I sometimes wonder how it 
is that the Executive do not inquire 
whether it is paralyzed by having too 
many policemen in the country; the 
present condition of things has no 
parallel in the civilized world, and it is 
a positive disgrace to England. I have 
made a calculation that the increased 
expenditure from 1871 to 1887 on the 
Irish police—over and above what the 
expenditure would have been had it 
remained during these years at the same 
figure as it was in 1871—amounts to 
£2,500,000 sterling. Many an Irish 
problem would have been settled if 
that money had been spent on the 
people, instead of on the police, 
and in reducing the whole island to 
chaos. Finally, I will draw your atten- 
tion to this fact—that in England and 
Wales you pay for your police 2s. 6d. 
per head of the population; while the 
police in Ireland cost this country 5s. 6d. 
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per head of the population. Of course, it 
requires less, as a rule, to police country 
districts than town districts; but I have 
no hesitation in saying that, if we could 
work out this problem, it would be 
found that it costs to police the country 
parts of Ireland five times as much as 
it costs to police country districts of Eng- 
land. I have devoted a great deal of 
attention to this subject, and I cannot 
help being struck very forcibly by a 
fact recorded in the newspapers a few 
days ago—namely, that when Father 
Keller was arrested on Friday last, there 
was no disturbance. I was glad to hear 
the right hon, Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary say that that was so; because, 
as it turns out, the police were on the 
oceasion strictly confined to barracks 
and not allowed to go on the streets. 
That is a strange statement. It amounts 
to this, that when the police are on the 
streets, there is rioting j but when they 
are confined to barracks, there is no dis- 
turbance, no property is injured, no man 
is hurt. I really put it to you whether 


you are not wasting money in Ireland ; 
whether you are not turning the country 
upside down by this enormous expendi- 
ture? What did Mr. Justice Lawson say 
at the Winter Assizes in the County 


Mayo? His words are characteristic of 
Irish history; he said—‘‘ Undoubtedly 
this county is remarkably free from 
crime.” It is true that, with the excep- 
tion of a drunken row or two, Oounty 
Mayo, as regards crime, will compare 
favourably with any part of the civilized 
world. The Judge said— 

‘* But, although that is true, although the 
country is remarkably free from all kinds of 
crime, I cannot say its condition is satisfactory ; 
for the law is paralyzed.” 

Such a statement from a Judge ought to 
make us reflect ; because, from this state- 
ment, it would appear that when the 
law is paralyzed, there is no crime, and 
that when itis in force, crime breaks out. 
It is really a question for Englishmen 
whether it is worth while spending this 
£1,400,000 a-year for the purpose of en- 
forcing law in Ireland. Now, I do not 
want to comment at present at any 
great length on the subject —which un- 
doubtedly we shall hear a great deal 
more of in this House—except to say 
that us often as there is a single shilling 
voted for the Irish Constabulary I shall 
speak at considerable length. There is 
one other Vote I feel it my bounden 
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duty to refer to before this Vote on Ac- 
count is to. I own I am as- 
tonished that the First Lord of the 
Treasury supposed for a moment that 
the Vote for the Irish Bankruptcy Court 
could pass through this House without 
discussion. It would be a remarkable 
thing if, in the present condition of Ire- 
land, and in view of events which are 
happening in that country, and which 
have convulsed society in that country 
to an extent which few Englishmen are 
capable of believing, that we could allow 
a Vote for the Irish Bankruptcy Court 
to pass without comment. I endeavoured 
the other night to show that the Irish 
Bankruptcy Court has been turned from 
being a Court of Justice into being a 
politicalengine. I endeavoured to show 
that Judge Boyd, one of the Judges of 
that Court, has consulted with the men 
who belong to one side of politics, or to 
one party or faction in Ireland. 

Me. W. H. SMITH: Mr. Courtney, 
I rise to Order. I wish to ask you, Sir, 
whether it is in Order to impute to a 
Judge of a High Court that he has con- 
sulted with political partizans, and that 
his conduct, I apprehend, is influenced 
accordingly ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I am sorry to say 
I did not hear, in the confusion of the 
Committee, all the words of the hon. 
Member. But it is undoubtedly out of 
Order to impugn the conduct of a Judge 
in Committee of Supply, when there is 
a definite and well-regulated mode of 
bringing the conduct of a Judge before 
the House. 

Mr. DILLON: I presume I shall be 
in Order, when we are voting money for 
the Bankruptcy Court, to criticize pro- 
ceedings which have taken place in that 
Court; at all events, I shall endeavour 
to do so. The contention I make is this 
—that at the present moment a gentle- 
man has been summoned to the Court of 
Bankruptcy in such a way as to convey 
to the whole population of Ireland—and 
I speak now of both sides in politics—the 
impression that that summons was not 
the result of a bond fide attempt to inves- 
tigate a case of bankruptcy, but a de- 
liberate effort to beat down a political 
movement. I think I am entitled to lay 
down the grounds which have induced 
the entire public of Ireland to look upon 
this act as an attempt to intimidate and 
beat down a political movement to which 
one side is intensely hostile, and the 
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other is passionately devoted. The 
Court of Bankruptcy was invited to 
extract from a tenant on the estate of 
Mr. Ponsonby certain moneys he owed 
to his landlord, and to have judgment 
entered against him. So far I have no 
complaint to make; but when a con- 
siderable period had elapsed, a summons 
was issued and served 7. the parish 
priest of this tenant, and the priest of 
another parish. It is not alleged that 
these gentlemen were in the possession 
of funds collected with the estates. It 
is notorious in Ireland that they are not 
in possession of funds in connection with 
the estate ; but, Sir, the very line of exa- 
mination which was commenced in the 
Bankruptcy Court showed plainly what 
facts were sought to be ascertained from 
these priests; they were summoned to 
give information of a meeting held in a 
private room to which the police were 
not admitted. It is all very fine to talk 
about the jurisdiction of a Court; but 
at the meeting there were 70 or 80 
tenants on the Recseuby estute. There 
were many well-known Members of Par- 
liament, and hundreds oflaymen. Why 
select two priests? They could have 
taken any one of the laymen to give 
evidence, and to tell everything that the 
priests knew, unless it be the confidences 
reposed in the priests as Catholic clergy- 
men? I do not know whether they ex- 
pected to extract from Father Keller 
anything of a particularly private or 
confidential character; but what they 
were evidently aiming at was, that they 
should get him in the face of his congre- 
gation to turn informer on his own 
people, to reveal what had transpired at 
the meeting in question. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: As far as the 
hon. Gentleman has opened his case, he 
makes no case attaching to the Vote for 
the Court of Bankruptcy. He is im- 
pugning the conduct of some persons, 
who, he asserts, rightly or wrongly, have 
perverted the Court of Bankruptcy. If 
the persons who obtained the summons 
from the Court are provided for in the 
Estimates, he is in er in discussing 
this subject; but he is not in Order in 
attempting to discuss what has happened 
under shelter of the Vote for the Court 
of Bankruptcy. 

Mr. DILLON: Your ruling, Sir, 
shows clearly that I am in Order, be- 
cause the men whose conduct I am im- 
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ugning are officers of the Court of 

aig 9 

THE AIRMAN: Their duty is 
purely ministerial. 

Mr. DILLON: I think that if you 
will bear with me for a few moments, 
Mr. Courtney, I shall be able to show 
you that, under your own ruling, I am 
strictly in Order. When it came to the 
summoning of Father Keller, the land- 
lord and the solicitors who set the Court 
of Bankruptcy in motion, withdrew from 
the case, and when they were asked on 
Saturday last whether the proceedings 
were taken with their authority, they 
replied that they were not taken with 
their authority. When the case came 
into Court the solicitor for Father Keller 
brought under the notice of the Judge 
the fact that the landlord of the estate 
and his representative were no parties 
to the proceedings. But what did the 
Judge say? Why, that “the matter” 
is now taken out of the power of the 
creditor, and is in the hands of the offi- 
cial assignees, and they will proceed in 
the matter in due course. Now, I am 
not sufficiently a lawyer, and I do not 
know whether you, Mr. Courtney, have 
sufficient technical knowledge, to know 
what the discretion of the official as- 
signees is; but I want to point out that 
this extraordinary circumstance arose, 
that the creditor, having realized {the 
fatal character of the step he was taking 
for his own future, wished to withdraw, 
and he is now in a vice and compelled 
to go on in a course which will inevit- 
ably wreck his estate and leave him a 
pauper. I think this contention, Sir, 

rings me completely in Order. I want 
to know what was the mysterious in- 
fluence at work which led this man into 
a struggle which, if he continues in it, 
will leave him a beggar; and which, 
when he had realized the character of 
the step he was taking in getting a 
— arrested, prevented him using 

is own discretion, and extracting the 
Government of Ireland from a mog 
unpleasant position. If the official as- 
signees are exercising their discretion, I 
venture to say that a more injurious act 
of discretion was never made in any 
country. In the long run, they will 
deprive this man of the money he 
would have got if he had acted reason- 
ably; and they are landing the Irish 
Government in the most unpleasant 
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ition in which the Irish Government 
Sos ever been landed. I maintain that 
no regard ought to be had, in a case 
which comes before a Court, to the poli- 
tics of the people concerned. Cases of 
this character have all been brought in 
the Junior Court, except one, in which 
it was attempted to adopt the same 
course, but in which Justice Miller 
promptly said—‘‘I will hear nothing 
about the Plan of Campaign; I sit here 
to administer law.”” The consequence 
of which dictum was that no “Plan of 
Campaign” cases were ever brought in 
Justice Miller’s Court again. I venture 
to say that, although he is a Conser- 
vative in politics —— 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Gentleman is proceeding in 
direct violation of my ruling. 

Mr. DILLON: I was trying to bring 
before the notice of the Committee the 
large expenditure which has been in- 
curred in Ireland in recent years. I will 
content myself with moving to omit the 
sum of £1,500, being the amount asked 
for the Irish Bankruptcy Court. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN : It is out of Order 
to move the omission of this item. 

Mr. DILLON: Then I beg to move 
the reduction of the whole Vote by the 
sum of £1,500. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the sum of £3,622,6006 be granted to 
Her Majesty, for the said Services.”—( Mr. 
Dillon.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Mr. Chair- 
man, I repudiate absolutely the attack 
which has been made upon Judge Boyd 
by the hon. Member (Mr. Dillon). I 
consider it most intolerable that any 
Gentleman in this House should bring 
against a Judge the accusation that he 
has been influenced in his action by 
pep motives. With this repudiation, 

will leave this part of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s case, and proceed to refer to 
some other remarks of his. The hon. 
Gentleman began his speech by saying 
that in consequence of the treatment he 
received on Friday night, he was com- 
ea to bring this question before the 

mmittee to-day. Let me say, at the 
onset, I meant no discourtesy to the 
hon. Gentleman, or to any other Mem- 
ber of the House. On Friday night the 
hon. Gentleman deliberately accused me 
of promoting murders in order to get a 


Coercion Bill passed through the House ; 
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but even such provocation as that would 
not have justified discourtesy, and no 
discourtesy was intended. The hon. 
Gentleman will recollect that the Motion 
he made on Friday night did not touch 
at all the question of the attitude 
assumed by the coroner at Youghal. I 
dealt with the whole extent of the 
Motion the hon. Gentleman made, and 
if I omitted to deal with one fragmentary 
part of his speech, not knowing the 
relevancy of it, he must forgive me. 
The hon. Gentleman has, to-day, accused 
me of having gone to Dublin, called 
together the Divisional Magistrates, and 
given them instructions to shoot down 
the Irish people, whenever any obstruc- 
tion was offered to any process of evic- 
tion. That is entirely baseless fiction, 
conjured up by the hon. Member him- 
self. I went to Ireland, not for the pur- 
pose of giving specific directions to the 
Divisional Magistrates, but to hear what 
they had to say about the state of the 
country. If the hon. Gentleman asks 
me what views the Government hold on 
this question, I shall say I stated them 
adequately in answering a Question put 
to me with regard to the telegram sent by 
Captain Plunkett. To the terms of that 
answer I absolutely adhere. The hon. 
Gentleman has dealt at great length 
with a question which I think he has 
already brought before the House— 
namely, the growth of the Constabulary 
and of the Constabulary Vote. I admit 
it is greatly to be regretted that the 
Constabulary Vote is growing. I do not 
wish to introduce controversial matters 
in this debate; but I will ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether he does not think 
that others besides the Government are 
responsible for the growth of the Vote. 
I may remind the hon. Gentleman of an 
answer given by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Bristol (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), who preceded 
me in Office, in a debate on this subject. 
My right hon. Friend pointed out that 
the increase in the Constabulary Vote is 
partly due to the riots in Belfast, partly 
to the enormous amount of personal pro- 
tection which has to be given to people 
who are in danger of their lives and 

roperty ; and partly due to the fact that 
rom motives of humanity, if from no 
other motives, it is absolutely necessary 
to have at any point, where disturbance 
is apprehended, a large and, if possible, 
an overwhelming force. These are the 
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reasons, I admit the melancholy reasons, 
which have made it necessary to in- 
crease the Vote for the Constabulary. 
The hon. Gentleman says that in spite 
of the gigantic Constabulary Vote, Go- 
vernment is paralyzed. 

Mr. DILLON: I said that you stated 
Government was paralyzed. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Well, Govern- 
ment is paralyzed. But does the hon. 
Gentleman confound the Police Force 
with the whole machinery of Govern- 
ment? Does he not know that there are 
other parts of that machinery not less 
necessary to the healthy working of any 
Constitution ? The Government of Ire- 
land is paralyzed because the Courts of 
Law are paralyzed ; and no one is more 
ready than I to admit that increase the 
Police Force as you may, pile up this 
Vote as you will, it will all be in vain if 
the Courts of Law, whom the police have 
to obey, are paralyzed in the fulfil- 
ment of their functions. I hope I have 
now dealt with the chief question which 
the hon. Gentleman has raised. Let 
me conclude by again assuring him that 
neither in my reply the other day, nor in 
the few words I have uttered now, nor 
in any reply I shall ever make in this 
House, do I intend any discourtesy either 
to the hon. Gentleman opposite or to 
any Gentleman in any part of the 
House. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) : The speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour) is, from 
the point of view of hon. Gentlemen on 
these Benches, a very unsatisfactory 
reply to the unanswerable indictment 
brought forward by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon). 
The right hon. Gentleman stated that 
he did not hold such language with the 
Divisional Magistrates assembled in 
Dublin, as that my hon. friend attributed 
to him; but he left entirely unexplained, 
or unsatisfied, the action of the police in 
obedience to whatever commands or in- 
structions he gave them in Dublin 
Castle. He did not deny that the 
police had been ordered to shoot down 
the people on the smallest provocation. 
The other day, I asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he disputed the 
telegram of Captain Plunkett, ordering 
the police to shoot down the people 
without delay or hesitation. He objected 
to the interpretation I put upon the 


telegram of Captain Plunkett, but I! 
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maintain the words of the telegram bear 
the construction I put upon them, and 
are, in fact, incapable of bearing any 
other. The right hon. Gentleman says 
the Government are bound in the in- 
terests of humanity to send large forces 
of Constabulary to points where dis. 
turbance is apprehended. But to 
Youghal, they sent the small force of 
24 men. The unhappy consequences 
which followed were the result of 
neglect to carry out what the right hon. 
Gentleman has just stated to be neces- 
sary. Where do these disturbances 
take place? They take place at evictions 
carried on by the landlords with the 
assistance of the police. What are 
these evictions for? They are for the 
non-payment of unjust and impossible 
rents. [Colonel Kine-Harwan: No.] 
Did I understand the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman to say ““No?” [Colonel 
Kina-Harman: Yes.] I congratulate 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman on his 
courage, for he must know by this time 
that in stating that the rents of Ireland 
are possible, he stands alone almost 
amongst civilized men. He certainly 
stands in opposition to Lord Cowper, to 
Sir James Oaird, to Mr. Knipe, I think 
to a large extent to Judge Flanagan, 
and to a large extent to Lord Milltown. 
I will not go into personal matters with 
reference to the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (Colonel King-Harman); but I 
am afraid his experience has rather 
prejudiced his judgment. If I were to 
go into the details of his own estate, I 
think I could show there is a large dis- 
crepancy between what is his opinion 
of what is a fair and possible rent and 
the opinion of some of the Courts of 
Law; but I will return to the point— 
that the resistance to eviction is, in 
nearly every case, the resistance of men 
and women, and sometimes of children, 
to eviction for unjust and impossible 
rent, and I ask every Member of the 
Committee, as humane and Christian 
men, what are they to think of a system 
of Government which orders police offi- 
cers to shoot down, without hesitation, 
men who are defending their homes 
against unjust and impossible rents. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
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cretary never made one allusion to that 
portion of the speech of my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Dillon). The right hon. Gentle- 
man denied the statement of my hon. 
Friend—that he gave orders to the Dis- 
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trict ee shoot the People down 
without hesitation ; but he did not offer 
any defence or explanation of the tele- 
gram of Captain Plunkett. Compare the 
action of the authorities in this country 
with the action of the authorities in Ire- 
land. Will anyone tell me that a Mi- 
nister in this country who had given the 
order to English magistrates to shoot 
down English crowds without hesitation 
could survive for 24 hours? A Minis- 
ter who had dared to give so savage and 
barbarous an order would be immedi- 
ately swept from his seat in a cyclone of 
popular wrath and hate. What do you 
do here when there is a riot in a town ? 
The Mayor is called in—the Civil Autho- 
rity has all the initiative, and the Civil 
Authority, before he gives the order to 
the police, even to use batons, much less 
rifles, uses all the resources of persua- 
sion. The law is carried outin England 
and Ireland in an exactly converse man- 
ner. In England you have a super- 
abundant hesitation before shooting 
down anyrioters. In Ireland the police 
have orders to shoot the people down 
without hesitation. Now, objection 
seemed to be taken to my hon. Friend’s 
(Mr. Dillon’s) statement that in the last 
five or six years 15,000 Irish families 
have been evicted from their homes. 
Why, in two years alone there were 
7,000 evictions. . 

Cotoye,. KING-HARMAN: Will the 
hon. Gentleman say how many were re- 
admitted as caretakers ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I antici- 
ated the question of the hon. and gal- 
ant Gentleman, and, if it will be any 
satisfaction to him, I will read the 

figures from the Blue Book. What I 
wanted to point out was, that my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Dillon) was talking of the 
number of people evicted. Whether the 
people were re-admitted as caretakers 
as really nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN : Will the 
hon. Gentleman fulfil his promise, and 
read the figures ? 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: I will read 
the figures if you like; but I am afraid 
it would be a waste of the time of the 
Committee. |4 Jaugh.] If hon. Gen- 
tlemen are careless with regard to the 
time of the Committee I do not share 
their feeling. Mr. Courtney, the point 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Dillon) raised was 
this—that although there have been 
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15,000 evictions in Ireland in the course 
of the last five or six years, no police- 
man has been killed or seriously injured 
at any one of them. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN: I only 
want the hon. Gentleman to fulfil his 
promise. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I said I 
would read the figures from the Blue 
Book, if the Committee desire that I 
should do so. I will place the figures at 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s dis- 


sal. 

Coronen. KING-HARMAN: I rely 
upon the hon. Gentleman to fulfil his 
promise. 

[Dr. Tanner walked across the floor 
of the House and offered the Blue Book 
to Colonel King-Harman. | 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must ask hon. 
Gentlemen to conduct this debate in a 
seemly manner. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I think I 
was right, Mr. Courtney, in resisting 
the attempt of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman (Golonel King-Harman) to get 
me to deal with entirely irrelevant 
matter. I have pointed out that in two 
years there were 7,000 evictions, and 
therefore I think my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Dillon) was quite justified in saying that 
in the last five or six years there have 
been 15,000 Irish families evicted from 
their homes. In spite of this terrible 
number of evictions in Ireland, there 
has not been one case of serious injury 
toa policeman ; yet we have this extra- 
ordinary increase of police on one side, 
and this barbarous and savage order to 
the police on the other side. It seems 
that evictions can be carried out without 
any serious danger to life or limb, and 
yet we have directions given to the 
police to shoot down the people without 
hesitation. There is only one excuse for 
shooting down people without hesitation, 
and that is the imminence of great dan- 
ger to human life. We are driven to 
this conclusion—that the reason of the 
recent order to the Irish police was not 
to save the lives of the police, but to 
strike terror into the hearts of the people. 
There was a time when massacre was 
the avowed policy of the English go- 
vernors of Ireland; and I saw, not later 
than a week ago, that a newspaper with 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was once 
intimately associated, declared that the 
weak point in the policy of Mountjoy and 
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Cromwell, and the general laws, was 
that they were not carried out with 
sufficient force and continuance. We 
have now Gentlemen who wish to carry 
out a policy which differs very little from 
that of Mountjoy and Cromwell. When 
the English people understand that this 
is so they will raise a storm which no 
one can withstand. My hon. Friend 
(Mr. Dillon) is quite justified in endea- 
vouring to impress the English public 
with the full meaning of the extra- 
ordinary growth of the Irish Constabu- 
lary Vote—for what does it mean? It 
means that the people of this country 
have not only the responsibility and the 
shame and the guilt of the misdeeds of 
the Irish police, but they have to pay for 
the misdeeds out of their own pockets. 
I shall be surprised if the result of 
bringing these facts before the people of 
ym | is not a crushing verdict 
against the Government. 

Mn. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Per- 
haps I may be allowed to address a few 
words to the Committee with the view of 
expediting the issue which the Govern- 
ment, no doubt, desire. Thirteen hours 
ago we were willing that the Navy Vote 
should betaken, on condition that the Vote 
on Account was subjected to a debate 
of moderate length at a future Sittin 
of the House. The Government refused 
that offer, and I think it is apparent 
their then refusal has not resulted in an 
economy of public time. At an early 
hour this morning, I suggested to the 
Government, that if they would put the 
Vote on Account down as the first Busi- 
ness to-day, we would consent to a Divi- 
sion being taken at 10 o’clock to-night 
—that is, after a debate of about four 
hours—after which the Government 
might proceed with the other Business 
on the Paper. Since that offer was 
made eight hours have elapsed. We 
have, however, succeeded in obtaining 
the discussion which we claimed and 
sought. My hon. Friend the Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), who, when 
he speaks, speaks with the assent and 
confidence of all the Members of the 
Irish Nationalist Party, has been en- 
abled to place before the Committee 
and the country his case and ours upon 
the questions of the increase of the Con- 
stabulary Vote, the misuse of the Bauk- 
ruptcy Court, and the sinister instruc- 





tions given to the police. He has ex- 
torted a reply from the Government. I 


Mr. T. P. O° Connor 
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do not say it has been a satisfactory or 
an adequate reply; but, at any rate, it 
has been such a reply as the miserable 
= to which the foolish policy of the 

overnment has got enables them to 
make. I have had an opportunity of 
raising the question of social order in 
Belfast. I think if there was anything 
to justify the stand we have made it 
would be this—that the principles I 
stated in debate in this House last year, 
which have now heen ratified by a Royal 
Commission, have been practically 
adopted by the Government, and that 
we, by what I beg, without undue 
egotism, to call patriotic persistency, 
have placed social order in Belfast upon 
a basis more permanent and more safe 
than that upon which it has hitherto 
rested. We have held the field, and 
we have won. Our persistency has been 
vindicated by the result. The masterly 
statement of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), the 
miserably weak reply of the Govern- 
ment, the valuable declaration which I 
myself have obtained with respect to 
social order in Belfast, are vindications 
of the course we have taken. There is 
not a man in the House who will now 
get up and, judging us by the declara- 
tions of the Government themselves, say 
that we do not stand justified before the 
House and before the country in what 
we have done. We do not wish to 
argue further with the majority of the 
House, but with the justice of the people 
—not of Ireland only, but of England 
and of Scotland—we leave the moral 
merit of this conflict between the Go- 
vernment and ourselves. Now, Sir, so 
far as we are concerned, the Vote on 
Account may be taken. 

Tus CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member for East Mayo withdraw his 
Amendment? 

Mr. DILLON: No, Sir; I intend to 
vote upon it. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 80; 


Noes 255: Majority 175. [1.0 P.m.] 
AYES. 
Abraham, W. (Lime- Byrne, G. M. 
rick, W.) Campbell, H. 
Acland, A. H. D. Carew, J. L. 
Blake, J. A. Chance, P. A 
Blake, T. Clancy, J. J 
Blane, A. Cobb, H. P 
Bradlaugh, C. Connolly, L. 
Brown, A, L. Conway, 
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Conybeare,C. A.V. Morley, A. 
Corbet, tof J. Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Cossham, H. No 
Cremer, W. R. O'Brien, J 7 # 
Deasy, J. O’Brien, P. 
Dillon, J. HA res ee Mie 
Dillwyn, 5 ’Connor, Pp 
Dodds, 3 . O’Connor, T. P. sia 
Ellis, J. E oO’ Doherty, J.E. 
Ellis, T. E O'Kelly, 
Esslemont, P. Pease, A. E. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. _— Pinkerton, J. 
Fenwick, C. Playfair, right hon 
Fox, Dr. J. F. Sir L. 
Fuller, G. P. Quinn, T. 
Gill, T. P. Rowlands, J. 
Gourley, E. T. Rowntree, J. 
Harrington, E. Russell, E. R 
Hayden, L. P. Sexton, T. 
Hayne, C. Seale- Spencer, hon. O. R. 
Hooper, J. Stack, J. 
Howell, G. Stuart, J. 
Illingworth, A. Swinburne, Sir J. 
Kenny, M. J. Tanner, C. K 
Lalor, R. Tuite, J. 
Lane, W. J. Wallace, R. 
Leahy, J Watt, H. 
Leake, R. Wayman, T. 
Mac Neill, J. G. S. Will, J. S. 
M‘Cartan, M Williams, A. 
M‘Carthy, J. H Wilson, H. J. 
M‘Donald, P. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. TELLERS. 
Molloy, B. C. Lebouchere, H. 
Morgan, O. V. Sheil, E. 

NOES. 
Addison, J. E. W. So Col. hon. 
Agg-Gardner, J. T. 
Ainslie, W. G. 4 T. L. 
Ambrose, W. 


Amherst, W. A. T. 


Anstruther, Colonel R. 
H.L 


Anstruther, H. T. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Baden-Powell, G. S. 
Baggallay, E. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Baird, J. G. A 


Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. 


Balfour, G. W. 
Barry, A. H. Smith- 
Bartley, G. C. T, 
Bates, Sir E. 
Baumann, A. A. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beadel, W. J. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bentinck, Lord H. C. 


Bentinck, rt. hn. G. O. 
Beresford, Lord C. W. 


De la Poer 
om Commander G. 


Bickford- Smith, W. 
Biddulph, M. 
Bigwood, J. 
Birkbeck, Sir E. 


Blundell, Col. H. B. H. 


Bond, G. H 
Bonsor, H. C. 0. 
Boord, T. W. 


VOL. OOCOXIL. 


ey hon. W. St. 


i 

Brookfield, Col. A. M. 
Brooks, Sir W. C. 
Bruce, Lord H. 
Burdett-Coutts, W. L. 

Ash.-B. 
Burghley, Lord 
Caine, 4 
Caldwell, J. 
Campbell, Sir A. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Chaplin, right hon. H. 
—— 8. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Coghill, D. H. 
—— J. 
Colomb, Capt. J. 0. R. 
Commerell, Adml. Sir 


J. E. 
Corbett, A. C. 
Corry, Sir J. P. 
Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 
Cozens-Hardy, H. H. 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Crossman, Gen. Sir W. 
Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Curzon, iscount 
Curzon, hon. G. N. 
Dalrym: 
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De 2 Lisle, B, J. L. M. 


De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dorington, Sir J. E. 
a, ag rt. hn. Sir W. 


Edwards-Moss, T. C. 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 
Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 


Ewing, Sit A. O 
Ewing, Sir A. O. 
Eyre, Colonel H. 
—s Lieut.-Gen. 


Fellowes, W. H. 

Fergusson,. right hon. 
Sir J. 

Field, Admiral E. 

Fisher, W. H. 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 

Fita- Wygram, Gen. 
Sir F. W. 

Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fowler, Sir R. N. 

Fraser, General C. C. 
ry, uu. 

Fulton, J. F. 

Gardner, R. Richard- 


Gedge, S. 
Gent-Davis, R. 
Gibson, J. G. 
Gilliat, J. 8. 
Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 
Gorst, Sir J. E. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gray, C. W. 
Green, Sir E. 
Grotrian, F. B. 
Grove, Sir T. F. 
Gunter, Colonel R. 
Gurdon, R, T. 
Hall, C. 


Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, right ‘hon. 


Hervey, Lord F. 
Hill, right hon. Lord 
A.W. 


Hill, Colonel E. 8. 

Hill, A. 8. 

Hoare, 8. 

Hobhouse, H. 

Holland, rt. hon. Sir 
H. T. 


Holloway, G. 
Holmes, right a H. 
Houldsworth, W. H. 
Howard, J. 
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Hubbard, rt. hn. J. G. 

Hubbard, E. 

Hughes, Colonel E. 
Hallett, 


Hughes - 
F.C. 


Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kenyon, hon, G. T. 
Kerans, F. H. 
a .- 


King, H 
King-Harman, Colonel 
Sear 


Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 

Lethbridge, Sir R. 

Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 

, E. H. 


Lubbock, Sir J. 

+ mar argg Viscount 
acartney, W. G. E. 
Macdonald, right hon. 

J. H. A. 
MacInnes, M, 
Maclean, F. W. 
Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure, J. W. 
M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Malcolm, Col. J. W. 


Marjoribanks, rt. hon. 


Marriott, rt. hn. W. T. 

Maskelyne, M. H. N. 
Story- 

Matthews, rt. hon. H 

Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Mayne, Admiral R. O, 

Mills, hon. OC. W. 

More, R. J. 

Mount, W. G. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J. R. 


Mowbray, R. G. 0, 
Muncaster, Lord 
Muntz, P. A. 

Noble, W. 

Norris, E. 8. 
Northcote, hon, H. 8, 
Norton, R. 
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O'Neill, hon. R. T. Spencer, J. E. 
Paget, Sir R. H. ea rt. hon, E. 
Parker, hon. F. ov, . 

Parker, 0. 8. albot, J. G, 
Paulton, J. M. Tapling, T. K. 
Pearce, W. Temple, Sir R. 
Pelly, Sir L. Tollemache, H. J. 


Penton, Captain F.T. Tomlinson, W. E. M. 


Pitt-Lewis, G. Tottenham, A. L, 
Plunket, right hon. D. Townsend, F. 

R. Trotter, H. J. 
Pomfret, W. P. Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Powell, F. 8. Vernon, hon, G. R. 
Price, CaptainG. E. Vincent, C. E. H. 
Puleston, J. H. Walsh, hon. A. H. J. 
Quilter, W. C Waring,*Colonel T. 


Raikes, rt. hon. H.C, Webster, R. G 
Rankin, J. Weymouth, Viscount 
Reed, H. B. Wharton, J. L. 
Ridley, Sir M. W White, J. B. 
Ritchie, rt. hon, ©. T. Whitley, E, 


Robertson, J. P. B. Whitmore, 0. A. 
Ross, A. H. Wilson, Sir 8. 

Round, J. Wodehouse, E. R. 
Royden, T. B. Wolmer, Viscount 
Russell, Sir G. Wood, N. 

Russell, T. W. Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Saunderson, Col. E. J. Wright, H. 5, 

Sellar, A. C. Wroughton, P. 
Seton-Karr, H Young, C. E. B. 


Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 
Sidebotham, J. W. TBLLBRS. 
Sidebottom, W. Douglas, A. Akers- 
Smith, rt, hon. W. H. Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Smith, A. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Jo-morrow. 
Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 


COMMITTEES.’ 

Ordered, That all Committees have 
leave to sit during the sitting, and not- 
withstanding any Adjournment of the 
House. 


BANKRUPTOY OFFICES (SITES) BILL. 
(Mr. David Plunket, Mr. Jackson.) 
[BItt 197.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): In moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, it is only neces- 
sary to explain that its object is to 
authorize the Office of Works to pur- 
chase land close to the Royal Courts of 
Justice, on which to erect buildings for 
the accommodation of the Bankruptey 
Offices. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time,” —~ 
(Jr. Plunket,)\—put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee of Five Members, 
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Three to be nominated by the House 
and Two by the Committee of Seleo- 
tion. 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill, 
presented two clear days before the meeting of 
the Committee, be referred to the Committee ; 
that the Petitioners praying to be heatd b 
themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, be rtf 

inst the Bill, and Counsel heard in support 
of the Bill. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum, 


ISLE OF MAN (CUSTOMS) BILL. 
(Mr. Jackson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
[Brix 199.] sECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question 
‘That the Bill be now read yn 
time.’’—( Mr. Jackson.) 


Dra. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.): 
There is a little doubt as to the object 
of this Bill; perhaps the hon. Gentle. 
man will explain what it is. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jaoxson) (Leeds, N.); 
The object of the Bill is simply to 
correct a difference which was created 
by the alteration of the duties on wine 
in the United Kingdom last year; it is 
to raise the strength on which the lower 
rate of duty is paid from 26 degrees, 
which is now the limit in the Isle of 
Man, to 30 degrees, which is the limit 
in this country. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
What is the nature of the power under 
which this House legislates for the Isle 
of Man? 

Mr. JACKSON: Tho power of levy- 
ing duties is regulated by Parliament. 
The Isle of Man authorities can make 
no alteration without the sanction of this 
Parliament. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zo-morrow. 


SMALL DEBTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Thorburn, 
Mr. Watt.) 

[pint 42.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I have to ask the House to 
read this Bill a second time. Its object 
is to enlarge the jurisdiction of the 
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The Colonial 


Scotch Courts in 
to simplify the ure, and to reduce 
the expense. Since the Bill has been 
printed, there have been several valu- 
able suggestions made ~ewene & by 
both the present and late Law cers 
of the Crown; and it is intended that 
if the House will assent to the second 
reading, affirming the principle of the 
Bill, the suggestions of the Law Officers 
will be given effect to by Amendments 
of the Bill in Committee, and the Bill, 
as so amended, will thereafter be re- 
printed. I hope that, as the Bill has 
received the assent of the Law Officers, 
it may now be read a second time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Caldwell.) 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr.J.H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): This is a Bill - 
lating to legal procedure ; and the 
vernment are quite prepared to allow it 
to be read @ second time. In conference 
with my hon. Friend (Mr. Caldwell), I 
have arranged that certain alterations 
should be made in Committee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and commitied 


for Wednesday. 


PAUPER LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRE- 
LAND) (SUPERANNUATION) BILL. 
(Mr. Chance, Mr. William Corbet.) 

[srti 62.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): This 
is a Bill to assimilate the law in Ireland 
to that in England. It carries out the 
recommendations of a Select Committee 
of this House which sat in 1860 ; it also 
carries out the unanimous recommenda- 
tions of the Lunacy Authorities, and I 
believe it has the assent of the Govern- 
ment. I hope it may now be read a 
second time. If so, I shall be quite 
prepared to postpone the Committee 
stage until a fairly distant day. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Chance.) 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmzs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) : The Government are prepared 
to assent to the second reading, without 
pledging itself to the details a the Bill, 
on the understanding that the hon. Gen- 
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tleman will allow a reasonable time to 

elapse before he takes the Committee. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday, 19th April. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Considered ia Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
1, Resolved, That tewards making good the 
Su granted to Her Majesty for the Service 


of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1887, the sum of £1,251,076 be granted ont of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

2. Resolved, That towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the Service 
of year nie on the 3lst day of March 
1888, the sum of £12,078,800 be out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 
Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 
House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after One o’clock p.m. 


es 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 22nd March, 1887. 





Pusuic Buis—First Reading — 
Consolidation) ® (50); Merchant 
Fishing Boats) Acts Amendment ® 


Sheriffs 
Shipping 
(51). 
Committee— Church Sites (Compulsory Powers 
Paw or 5 ed Uy ramen om oll (44-52); Pharmac 
Acts Amendment ® (28). d 
Third Reading —Glebe Lands ® (45), and passed. 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE—RE- 
PRESENTATION OF MALTA. 
QUESTION. 


Eart DE LA WARR asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether Malta will be repre- 
sented at the a ree Colonial 
Conferenee ; and, if so, whether by one 
or more elected Members of the Council 
of Government ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (The Earl of Onstow), in reply, 
said, that Malta would not be officially 
represented at the approaching Colonial 
Conference, inasmuch as no special 
Representative, as requested in the 
terms of the late Secretary of State’s 
(Mr. Stamhope’s) despatch, had been 
sent to this country; but care would 
be taken that some person acquainted 
with and interested in Malta should be 
present when apy question affecting 
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that Colony came under consideration. 
If any elected Member of the Council 
of Government should express a desire 
to be invited on the opening day, an 
application from him would be care- 
fully considered, having regard to the 
fact that the accommodation in the Con- 
ference Room would be very limited. 
Owing to a misunderstanding of what 
he said on a previous day, in reply to 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Har- 
rowby), he wished to make it clear that 
if any unofficial Members of any Colo- 
nial Legislature were in this country at 
the time of the Conference, preference 
would be given to them in respect to 
admission, in order that they might 
have the advantage of learning the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL.—(No. 44.) 
(The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.) 
REPORT. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Clause 2 (Rights of alienation). 

On the Motion of The Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canrzrsury, the foilowing 
Amendment made :—In page 1, line 8, 
leave out (‘‘commencement’’), and in- 
sert (‘‘ passing ’’). 

On the Motion of The Lord Her- 
sconztt, the following Amendments 
made:—In page i, lines 10 and 11, 
leave out (‘‘or until”), and insert 
Hanae WE and in line 12, after 
(‘provided’), add (‘‘ without the ap- 
plicant having been informed of the 
result thereof’’). 


Lorpv GRIMTHORPE moved the 
omission of the sub-section, which pro- 
vided that the right of patronage should 
not be sold until the proposed purchaser 
was certified to be a fit person to possess 
that right, or until four months should 
have elapsed from the date of the appli- 
cation Resse provided for. Te 
said, their Lordships must not suppose 
that the £18,000,000, which the Trea- 
surer of Queen Anne’s Bounty told the 
Commission of 1879 was the probable 
value of all the private patronage, was 
all in the hands of rich people. Many 
poor people, the widows and daughters 
of clergymen, had nothing to live on but 
the proceeds of advowsons which their 
ancestors had bought many years ago. 
It was not even pretended that the right 


The Earl of Onslow 
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of patronage had been exercised badly ; 
and its exercise was now to be safe- 
guarded to a very great extent. Al- 
though a Papist, a Jew, or an Atheist was 
to be allowed to present to any living, 
yet this sub-section made every person 
who bought an advowson a suspected 
or Lo gee agra pee. The measure 
would give the Bishops greater power 
than they had possessed in any thine of 
which we had record in regard to the 
sale of livings and to presentations, and 
the effect would be to seriously diminish 
the value of patronage; but he did not 
think it min diminish the sale of ad- 
vowsons. The only effect would be that 
a worse class of purchasers would come 
forward. He begged to move the omis- 
sion of Sub-section 1 of Clause 2. 


Amendment moved, to leave out Sub- 
section 1.—( Zhe Lord Grimthorpe.) 


Tue Eart or SELBORNE, in oppos- 
ing the Amendment, said, he held that 
it was necessary to provide some security 
against the free traffic in next presenta- 
tions. He contended that the abolition 
of the scandals that now attended the 
sale of patronage would produce a better 
class of purchasers. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tse Brisnor or LICHFIELD, in 
moving, as an Amendment, to insert 
the following new sub-section to Clause 
2:— 

** The sale of any right of patronage shall not 
be valid within a period of five years from the 
date at which the said right of patronage shall 
previously have been sold, unless on occasion of 
the death of the patron for the time being.” 
said, that, in doing so, he wished to cut 
at the root of the scandals existing, 
and to put an end to jobbing in livings; 
but, at the same time, to protect the 
rights of bond fide purchasers. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 12, 
after (‘‘provided”’) insert as a new sub- 
section— 

“2, The sale of ight of patro’ shall 
not be valid within py A of > yon from 
the date at which the said right of patronage 
shall previously have been sold, unless on ocea- 
sion of the death of the patron for the time 
being.” —( The Lord Bishop of Lichfield.) 

Taz PAYMASTER GENERAL (Earl 
Beavcnamp) said, he was of opinion 
that the new sub-section went too far, 
and that the object of the a 
might be better secured by amending 
Snb-section 10. 
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Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, that 
he fully appreciated the object of the 
right rev. Prelate; but thought that it 
would be wiser to leave this matter to 
the discretion of the Commission. 

Tue Bisuor or LICHFIELD said, he 
was willing to do so, if the question 
could be dealt with by the Commission ; 
but, as he was advised, that Body, as 
constituted under the Bill, would not be 
able to deal with it. He felt that, unless 
some such limitation as the one he pro- 
posed was inserted, they had done but 
very little to put down the traffic of the 
jobber in advowsons. He hoped that 
the object of the Amendment would be 
secured in some form or another, 


Amendment negatived. 


On the Motion of The Lord Archbishop 
of Canrersury, the following Amend- 
ments made :—In line 16, after (‘‘ of’) 
insert (‘‘ the chancellor of the diocese”’), 
and after (‘‘archdeacon”’) leave out 
(‘the chancellor of the diocese ”’) and 
insert (‘‘ of the archdeaconry”); in 
line 17, after (‘rural dean’’) insert 
(‘of the rural deanery in which the 
benefice is situated’); and in page 2, 


line 21, leave out (‘‘ commencement’’) 
and insert “‘ passing ”’), 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Lord Bishop of 
Lonpon, the following new clause 
agreed to, and added to the Bill :— 


‘*Tt shall not be lawful for any person who 
shall purchase any advowson or any right to a 
presentation to a benefice, afterwards, on any 
avoidance thereof, to offer himself to the bishop 
for admission or institution thereto; and the 
Act of the thirteenth year of Queen Anne, chap- 
ter eleven, intituled ‘An Act for the better 
maintenance of curates within the Church of 
England, and for preventing ecclesiastical per- 
sons from buying the next avoidance of any 
church preferment,’ shall, as regards any pur- 
chase after the passing of this Act, be read as if 
the words ‘advowson of or any right of presenta- 
tion’ were substituted for the wo * next 
avoidance of or presentation ’ in the said Act.’’ 


Eart COWPER, in moving, as an 
Amendment, to leave out Clause 14, 
and insert a new clause in lieu thereof, 
said, he had fully argued the question 
when the Bill was in Committee, and he 
would not detain the House by repeating 
those arguments. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
Clause 14.—( The Earl Cowper.) 
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Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, the 
noble Earl proposed to do two different 
things—to a out Clause 14 and to 
insert the new clause. But there was 
nothing in Clause 14, or in the new 
clause, which rendered it necessary 
that Clause 14 should be omitted before 
the new clause was inserted. The two 
clauses should be considered separately. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, that 
the clause about to be moved by the 
noble Earl behind him (Earl Cowper) 
would cover everything in Clause 14, 
besides remedying certain defects in 
that clause. He thought that service 
by post of the representation was quite 
sufiicient, and that personal service in 
cases of that kind was unnecessary. 


Amendment agreed to; clause left out 
accordingly. 

On the Motion of The Earl Cowrzr 
the following new clause inserted :-— 


“On a representation being made to the 
bishop by any three parishioners, by writing 
under their hands, that any incumbent ought, 
on the ground that he has for the three years 
last preceding been ineapacitated by continuing 
mental or bodily infirmity from the due per- 
formance of his duties, to retire from his bene- 
fice, it shall be lawful for the bishop, if he 
see fit, to cause a commission to be issued in 
manner and form provided in the Incumbents 

ignation Act, 1871, and that Act shall apply 
in all respects as if the said representation had 
been a representation by the incumbent himself 
in pursuance of the fifth section of that Act: 
Provided, that one month at least before issuing 
any such commission, the bishop shall cause a 
copy of such representation to be sent by post 
to such incumbent, addressed to him, either at 
any place where he may happen to be for the 
time residing, or at the house of residence of 
his benefice.’’ 


Tus Bisnor or LICHFIELD said, 
he would not propose the new clause 
which stood in his name, but would take 
another occasion of raising the question 
embodied in the clause, which was that 
it should be lawful for any patron to 

resent or collate, and for the Bishop to 
institute or license, a presentee to any 
benefice for a limited term of years not 
being less than five years. 


On the Motion of The Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canrersury the following 
Amendment made :—In page 7, line 38, 
leave out from ( ‘‘ of”) to ( ‘‘shall” ) in 
line 41, and insert— 

‘“‘ The Act of the ninth year of King George 
os Fourth, chapter siesta tem shall” be read 
subject to the following additional proviso: 
Provided also that no person to be specially 
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named and described in any such engagement 
shall be a person then under seventeen years of 
8 ht aed cathy den elie 

Bill to be read 3* on Tuesday next; 
and to be printed as amended. (No. 52.) 


CHURCH SITES (COMPULSORY POWERS 
REPEAL) BILL.—(No. 22.) 
(The Lord Bishop of Lichfield.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Tae Bisnor or LICHFIELD, in 
moving that the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee upon the said 
Bill, said, that its object was to remove 
from the Statute Book an enactment 
which concerned the Church of England 
aloné, and enabled it compulsorily to 
acquire sites for churches. The Act was 
passed 70 years ago, when a great 
deal of church building was going on 
throughout the country ; but from that 
date to the present time, in only one in- 
stance, and that within his own diocese, 
had it ever been putin operation. He 
did not believe that there was any 
chance of the Act being ever again made 
use of, and on that ground it ought to 
be removed from the Statute Book. In 
addition to that there was no doubt that 
the existence of the Act furnished a 
serious and continual grievance to Non- 
conformists; and it was frequently 
stated in public that it was unjust that 
the Ohureh of England should possess 
this power. The Church of England 
did not seek any special privileges of 
this kind, nor did it need any such 
powers to be granted to it, as it had 
sufficient influence to obtain all the sites 
it required. The Church only desired 
the same freedom to build as was en- 
joyed by other Bodies, and had no wish 
that this enactment should remain on 
the Statute Book. 

Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.”"—( The Lord 
Bishop of Lishfield.) 

Tue Eant or KIMBERLEY said, 
that he could not help feeling some 
doubt as to the expediency of the House 
going into Committee on the Bill. As 

as he could make out, it was not 
said that any harm had resulted from 
the Act pro to be repealed, but 
only that it had been put in operation 
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on only one occasion. But the second, 
and he imagined the chief, reason why 
the Bill was introduced was, that the 
Act afforded some ground of complaint 
to Nonconformists. He did not go into 
the question whether a general Act 
should be passed, giving compulsory 
powers for the purchase of sites to all 
religious Bodies ; but still, if the present 
measure were to become law; while the 
particular grievance arising out of the 
exceptional treatment of the Church of 

gland was removed, the complaints 
of other religious communities would 
be left untouched. He thought, there- 
fore, that, as the object of the Bill was 
rather to remove an argument than a 
grievance, in the interests of the Church 
of England itself this matter had far 
better be left alone. 

Lorv GRIMTHORPE said, he also 
thought that the Bill was unnecessary. 
It was founded on an altogether mis- 
taken assumption, which was put for- 
ward in “‘another place,” as an excuse for 
a Bill to enable Dissenters to seize land 
anywhere to build chapels; that the 
Church had that power under the Acts 
named in the Schedule to the Bill, of 
which the first was in 1818, and the last 
of the Amending Acts in 1831. The 
right rev. Prelate had said that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners—who alone 
had the power to take land by this‘so- 
called compulsory purchase—had done 
so once; but he could add, from the in- 
formation of their secretary, that in that 
one case they had not acted in invitum ; 
and he was quite sure that they never 
could or would. The Acts contained none 
of the old-established machinery or proper 
words for that purpose, but only enabled 
the Commissioners to get over all diffi- 
culties of absence, bad. titles, and the 
like. Besides that, he could show, if 
the Bill went into Committee, that it 
went too far, and destroyed some really 
useful powers for no object whatever. 
He was not present when the Bill was 
read a second time, or he should have 
given their Lordships that information 
then. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, that this 
Bill would tuate an inequality be- 
tween the Church of England and other 
religious denominations. 


On Question? Resolved in the mega- 
tive. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
ARREST OF FATHER KELLER. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eant or CAMPERDOWN, in 
rising to call attention to the circum- 
stances in connection with the committal 
to prison of Father Keller, and to ask, 
Whether the prison rules ordinarily ap- 
plied to persons committed for contempt 
of Court are to be applied in Father 
Keller’s case; and, if not, for what 
reason any relaxation wags to be per- 
mitted ? said, that the case had excited 
considerable attention both in Ireland 
and on this side of the Channel, and re- 
ports had appeared in various news- 

ers as to the treatment of Father 
Keller by the Government, and for this 
reason he thought it desirable to ask the 
Government their intentions in regard to 
this matter. He wished, in a very few 
words, to recall to their Lordships’ atten- 
tion the events which had led to the 
arrest of Father Keller. In the latter 
part of last year the tenants on the Pon- 
sonby estate, at Youghal, had adopted 
the Plan of Campaign, and paid their 
rents to a certain person. Amongst 
other persons having a knowledge of 
the circumstances was Father Keller, 
who was also parish priest of Youghal. 
In the Court the ordinary course of pro- 
ceedings were taken against the tenants, 
and one named Patrick O’Brien was 
made a bankrupt. Father Keller was 
called upon to give evidence in the 
Bankruptcy Court in Dublin last week, 
but he refused to attend. A summons 
was served upon him in the ordinary 
way, and when he failed to appear a 
warrant was issued for his apprehension. 
He was apprehended by a messenger of 
the Court, and on Saturday last he at- 
tended the Bankruptcy Court in Dublin. 
When he was called he refused to answer 
the questions put to him, and he did so 
on the pone | that they related to mat- 
ters which had been communicated to him 
secretly and in confidence in his capacity 
of priest. Of course, he (the Earl of 
Camperdown) did not need to argue be- 
fore their Lordships that that was a 
state of things which could not for a 
moment be allowed, and perhaps the 
best answer that could be given to the 
contention was given by the learned 
Judge. Judge Boyd thereupon told him 
fp if witnesses were allowed to refuse 
answer questions put to them upon 
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such a ground the whole object of the 
Bankruptcy Law might be defeated by 
the simple expedient of getting a priest 
to occupy a position of trust with respect 
to the property of the bankrupt. Not- 
withstanding this remark of the learned 
Judge, however, Father Keller refused 
to answer the questions put to him, and 
accordingly he was committed to prison 
for contempt of Court. He (the Earl of 
Camperdown) thought that, in the first 
place, this contention of Father Keller 
could not be allowed. He quite ad- 
mitted that if a Home Rule Govern- 
ment were to be established in Dublin, 
judging from the way in which the 
ationalists had behaved at eve 

town along the railway from Cor 

to Dublin, it was very likely such 
a privilege as that claimed by Father 
Keller might be allowed ; but as long as 
these countries remained the United 
Kingdow of Great Britain such a claim 
would never be submitted to by Parlia- 
mentor by the country. He now came 
to the point of his Question, which was, 
whether the present rules ordinarily 
applied to persons committed for con- 
tempt of Court were to be applied in 
Father Keller’s case; and, if not, for 
what reason any relaxation of them was 
to be permitted? He put that Question 
in consequence of what he had read in 
the newspapers. He put it to their 
Lordships that if ever there was a case 
in which the ordinary prison discipline 
and rules ought to be enforced it was 
the present one. In the first place Father 
Keller had committed a contempt of 
Court in the ordinary manner; and he 
had been committed to prison in the 
ordinary manner; and therefore; so far 
as he knew, there was nothing peculiar 
in the circumstances of his case that 
called for any relaxation of the ordinary 
rison discipline. In the next place, 
Father Keller might purge himself of 


his contempt at any moment, and might 
come forth from prison at any time he 
chose. There were, however, under 


the circumstances of the case, special 
reasons that made it, in his opinion, 
peculiarly undesirable that any extra- 
ordinary leniency should be exhibited 
towards Father Keller. In the first 
place, all the circumstances connected 
with Father Keller’s imprisonment had 
been used as means for promoting so 
many National League demonstrations 
throughout Ireland. When Father 
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Keller was arrested he was conveyed 
to Dublin by a slow train. It 
might, perhaps, be open to question 
whether it was wise to allow Father 
Keller to travel, not by the proper 
train, but by a later and a slower 
one, so as to give time for demonstra- 
tions and meetings to be organized all 
along the route between Cork and Dub- 
lin. Their Lordships would remember 
that such demonstrations took place 
everywhere. At one place Father Keller 
was greeted by the Archbishop of Cashel, 
and at Dublin he was met by the Lord 
Mayor and several Members of Parlia- 
ment, and on this occasion language of 
a very turgid character was used for the 
purpose of bringing the law, and the 

rsons appointed to administer the law, 
into contempt. For his part he thought, 
if they were to carry on the Govern- 
ment, they could not allow the law and 
the Judges to be brought into contempt. 
He was convinced that, in the peculiar 
state of things in Ireland, it was most 
unwise to allow the law to be brought 
into contempt. The Lord Mayor of 
Dublin was a member of the Prisons 
Visiting Committee, and as such he had 
already visited the prisoner. There was 
another reason why the prison regula- 
tions should not be relaxed in this case. 
A statement had been made in the news- 
papers—he did not know whether it was 
correct or not—to the effect that Father 
Keller had applied to be attended in 
prison by a physician not belonging to 
the gaol, but who was notoriously 
connected with the National League. 
The Lord Mayor of Dublin had taken 
the earliest opportunity he could find of 
identifying himself with Father Keller 
—he had met him at the station, and 
the next day Father Keller, accom- 
panied by the Lord Mayor and by the 
Archbishop of Dublin, was driven in 
the Lord Mayor’s carriage to the Court, 
and Father Keller entered the Court in 
company of the Archbishop of Dublinand 
the Lord Mayor; butafterwardsthe Lord 
Mayor took a course which he (the Earl 
of Camperdown) had observed many 
Irish patriots take in similar circum- 
stances. He had watched the papers to 
see whether, when Father Keller was 
removed to prison, he was accompanied 
by the Lord Mayor of Dublin; but the 
Lord Mayor had been much too wise to 
accompany Father Keller on that journey 


The Earl of Camperdown 
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to prison. The Lord Mayor of Dublin 
was perfectly ready to encourage Father 
Keller to resist the law and bring it into 
contempt; but as soon as there was any 
danger to himself of incurring any in- 
convenience by opposing the law he very 
wisely desisted from woe Sem. fur- 
ther. The Lord Mayor of Dublin was one 
of the Prisons Visiting Committee, and 
is was quite plain what course he would 
take, and that he would do everything 
in his power to relax prison discipline, and 
to make the treatment of Father Keller 
aslittle disagreeable as possible. He (the 
Earl of Camperdown) hoped this would 
be prevented, as far as it was possible to 
doso. He was quite convinced that if the 
Government in this case displayed any 
want of firmness, or allowed any relaxation 
of the rules, their motives would be mis- 
interpreted and misrepresented exactly 
in the same manner as the action of the 
law had been misrepresented throughout 
Ireland. It had been stated far and 
wide in Ireland that Father Keller had 
been put in prison because he would not 
betray his duty and trust as a Catholic 
priest. Of course, there was not a 
word of truth in that assertion. If 
there was any want of firmness in the 
treatment of Father Keller in prison, it 
would be said that it was from fear 
of the Nationalist Party. The noble 
Earl concluded by asking the Question 
of which he had given Notice. 

Tae LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capocan), in reply, said, he thought 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Camper- 
down) had stated with accuracy the 
earlier circumstances connected with 
the case of Father Keller. But he 
could inform the noble Earl that the 
Executive Government and the Police 
Authorities had nothing whatever to 
do with the journey of Father Keller 
having been undertaken in a slow in- 
stead of a fast train. The arrange- 
ments for the journey were under the 
direction of the Court of Bankruptcy, 
whose messenger was sent to brin 
Father Keller to Dublin. With regar 
to the Question asked by the noble 
Earl, the rules which were applied to 
prisoners for contempt were to be ap- 
plied in this case. These rules em- 
powered the Visiting Justices to make 
certain relaxations in particular cases, 
and application was made, on behalf of 
Father Keller, by the Governor of the 
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prison for some of those relaxations 
which it was in the power of the Com- 
mittee to grant. It might interest the 
noble Earl if he read the requests. 
Father Keller requested that he might 
be allowed to say mass daily in his cell. 
That was ted, subject to the ap- 
roval of the Board. He requested to 
e allowed to see more than two visitors 
for more than a quarter of an hour 
daily. He was allowed to see three 

rsons for half-an-hour. Father 
Keller also asked to have Dr. Kenny 
as his medical attendant. The Oom- 
mittee had not power to grant that 
request. He asked to have four hours’ 
exercise, and to be furnished with a fire 
and bed clothes. These requests were 
granted. He then requested that he 
might be supplied with two daily and 
two weekly papers, and with periodicals, 
the daily papers being Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal and The Pall Mali Gasette, and 
the weekly Zhe Nation and United Ire- 
land. He was to be allowed one Dublin 
daily paper, one weekly paper, one 
London paper, one local paper, and 
periodicals. He asked to be allowed to 
provide himself with food from outside 
and to wear his own clothes. That was 
granted. Finally, he asked to be sup- 
plied with such stimulants as the doctor 
might think necessary, and to be allowed 
to use snuff. This was granted. The 
signatures appended to these orders 
were those of the Lord Mayor, Mr. 
Ion Hamilton, and two other Justices— 
Mr. Godley and Colonel Hartley. He 
could assure their Lordships that all 
these relaxations were such as, accord- 
ing to the prison rules, the Committee 
were entitled to grant, and that no ex- 
ceptional facilities and no ‘extra- 
ordinary procedure ” would be permitted 
in this case. 


SHERIFFS (CONSOLIDATION) BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to consolidate the law relating to the 
office of Sheriff in England, and to repeal cer- 
tain enactments relating to Sheriffs which have 
ceased to be in force or have become unneces- 
sary—Was presented by The$Lord Chancellor ; 
read 1*, (No. 50.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, till Thursday 

next, a quarter past 

Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF UOMMONS, 
Tuesday, 22nd March, 1887. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrix—considered in Committee 
— Resolutions [March 21] reported. 

Ways anp Means—sonsidered in Committee— 
Resolutions [March 21] reported. 

Pustic Brits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Consolidated Fund (No. 1).* 


QUESTIONS. 
—o—_ 
SCOTLAN D—CROFTERS’ COM MISSION— 
VALUERS AND ASSESSORS—APPLI- 
CATIONS. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Lord Advocate, If it is the intention of 
the Government to appoint valuers and 
assessors to assist the Orofters’ Com- 
mission ; if he will lay a Return upon 
the Table, giving the number of appli- 
cations to the Court, and the number of 
decisions made up till 1st March; and, 
when the first annual Report of the 
Commission will be presented to Parlia- 
ment ? 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities), in reply, said, 
the Government had no power to appoint 
valuers and assessors to assist the 
Crofters’ Commission. This power was, 
by Section 20 of the Crofters’ Act, vested 
in the Commissioners themselves. The 
Oommissioners were bound by Section 18 
to issue a Report in every year after the 
first year, and they could not yet say 
when their first Report would be ready. 
As regarded the Return asked for by the 
hon. Member, the Commissioners were 
of opinion that such a Return would be 
misleading at the present time, as a very 
large number of cases were far advanced, 
although decisions have not yet been 
given; and the decisions were in many 
cases delayed at the request of the parties 
themselves. 


WAR OFFICE—OFFICIAL STATEMENT 
—ALLEGED DEFICIENCY OF £636,735 
—NAVAL ORDNANCE. 

Mr. H. F. PEASE (York, N.R., 
Cleveland) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, with reference to the War 
Office Official Statement, which ap 
in Zhe Times and other papers on the Ist 
of January last, denying that some 
hundreds of thousands of pounds have 
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been voted for guns for the Navy and 
spent by the War Office, but that no 
guns have been supplied to the Fleet in 
consequence, Whether his attention has 
been called to Mr. Burdett’s letters, 
published in Zhe Times on the 3rd and 
3lst of January and the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, showing a total money deficiency 
of £635,735, and also year by year the 
ordnance actually manufactured and 
supplied by the War Department to the 
Navy, compared with the estimated 
value of guns, iron and steel, taken 
credit for yearly issue from store in the 
War Office Estimates for 1877-8 to 
1883-4; and, whether these figures are 
correct ? 

Tus SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Norrucors) (Exeter) 
(who replied) said: The two Returns 
quoted in the Correspondence to which 
my attention has been called do not refer 
to the same class of subjects, The one 
dated May 12, 1884, includes only ex- 

enditure on certain new guns manu- 
actured for naval use; while the other, 
which is taken from the annual Esti- 
mates, represents the value of guns to be 
issued from store. Morover, machine 
guns are included in the latter case, 
while they are not included in the 
Return of 1884. 


LAW AND POLICE (SCOTLAND) —AR- 
BROATH POLICE COURT — JAMES 
BENNETT. 

Mr. LACAITA (Dundee) asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether his attention 
has been called to the case of James 
Bennett, before the Arbroath Police 
Court on the 27th of February last; 
whether it is true that Bennett was sen- 
tenced to 60 days, for having been in 
the High Street of Arbroath after 11 
o’clock on a Saturday night; and, if so, 
under what clause of what Statute it is 
criminal to be in a public street after 11 
o’elock ; whether Bennett was ready to 
g° home at once, had he been warned to 

o so by the constable who apprehended 
him ; whether it is true that Mr. Selby, 
clothier, of Arbroath, deponed that, 
having employed Bennett for two months 
during 1886, he had found him regular 
in his attendance, and honest; and, 
whether any evidence was given to show 
that Bennett’s conduct had been other 
than honest whilst in Mr. Selby’s em- 
ployment, or at any other time dnring 
the last 18 months? 


Mr. H. F. Pease 
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Tag LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and 8t. An- 
drew’s Universities) : James Bennett was 
oy on the 26th of February, 
and on the 28th of February he was 
sentenced to €0 days’ imprisonment in 
Arbroath Police Court. He was charged 
under the 15th section of the Prevention 
of Crimes Act, 1871, by which any eus- 
pected person or reputed thief, frequent- 
ing any street with intent to eommit a 
theft, may be apprehended and com- 
mitted to prison, with hard labour, for 
@ period not exceeding three months, 
The presiding magistrate was satisfied 
that felonious intent was established, 
Bennett has all the characteristics of a 
suspect, Between 1863 and the present 
date he has been convieted more than 
20 times—in the Criminal Courts in 
Dundee nine times of serious offences, 
and seven times of theft, one of these 
thefts being by housebreaking, He has 
also been frequently convicted in other 

laces. He came to Arbroath from 

undee about a year ago. He worked 
for Mr. Selby in June and July last; but 
Mr. Selby gave no evidence,as stated in 
the Question. Exeept for those two 
months he has had no lawful means of 
subsistence, and he was notorious as 
associating with thieves and bad charae- 
ters, On the night in question he was 
found going in a direction which led 
away from his residence. It was sus- 
pected that he was watching an oppor- 
tunity to commit theft, and he was ar- 
sapel. I cannot tell whether his frame 
of mind would have led him to go home 
if told to do so. Evidence of Bennett's 
previous character was fully laid before 
the magistrate, and this evidence could 
not be in favour of his mode of life 
during the last 18 months; though, so 
far as I am aware, no absolute charge 
of dishonesty has been made against him 
during that period. He was twice re- 
cently suspected of assault and robbery, 
and in January last was apprehended 
on one of the charges. ‘The report in 
the newspapers, which seemed to form 
the basis of the Question, was most in- 
accurate. 


POST OFFICE—LEASEHOLD 
INSURANCE. 

Ootowzt MAKINS (Essex, S8.E.) 
asked the Postmaster General, If he 
will consider the practicability, and, if 
practical, the advisability, of instituting 
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in connection with the General Post 
Office, a system of National insurance, 
by the issue of policies to secure the 
return of the value of leasehold pre- 
mises to insurers on the termination of 
their leases, so as to enable thrifty arti- 
zans and others to set aside a safely 
invested sinking fund to recoup their 
outlay on houses or shops (including 
will) when the leases fall in? 

Tus POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rares) (Cambridge University): I 
have considered the suggestion of my 
hon. and gallant Friend, but do not 
think that it would be advisable for the 
Government to apply to Parliament for 
legislative sanction to enable it to em- 
bark in such a business as that to which 
he refers. The scheme could only be 
attempted through the medium of the 
Post Office Savings Bank; and, if 
adopted, would involve for a specific 
purpose the abolition of the limits now 
imposed by law in regard to the amounts 
which can be deposited in the Post Office 
Savings Bank. 


ROADWAYS AND STREETS (METRO- 
POLIS)—CANTERBURY ROAD, CAM- 
BERWELL, 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) asked the Chairman of the Metro- 
litan Board of Works, Whether the 
etropolitan Board of Works have or- 
dered the Canterbury Road, situate be- 
tween the ishes of St. Giles’s, Oam- 
berwell, and St. Paul’s, Deptford, should 
be, for the purpose of paving, under the 
exclusive management of the Vestry of 

Camberwell; whether the Metropolitan 
Board have ordered and directed in 
what proportions the cost of paving and 
making the roadway should be borne 
by the Camberwell Vestry and the 
Greenwich District Board; whether he 
is aware that Canterbury Road is still 
gg and an insanitary swamp ; 
and, whether the Metropolitan Board 
of Works will compel the Local Autho- 
rities to put the road into a proper con- 
dition ? 

Tae OHAIRMAN (SirJames M‘Ganzt- 
Hoge) (Middlesex, Hornsey): The posi- 
tion of the ishes of St. Giles, sae - 
berwell, and St. Paul, Deptford, with 
reference to the Canterbury Road, is 
one, I am informed, of considerable 
legal difficulty ; but, as a matter of fact, 
the Board made an Order on July 31, 
1885, vesting the care and management 
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of the whole road in the Vestry of St, 
Giles, Camberwell, with the direction 


that one-half of the expense of the 
maintenance and repair should be paid 
by the District of Greenwich to the 
estry of Camberwell. The Metro- 
politan Board is advised that it is for 
the Vestry of Camberwell to enforce the 
terms of this Order, and take steps to 
recover from the District Board of 
Greenwich their share of such expense; 
and I am afraid that the Board has no 
power to move further in the matter. 


NAVY — DOCKYARDS — DISCHARGES 
FROM HAULBOWLINE., 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8. 
(for Dr. Tannuzr) (Cork Go tidy cok 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther it is true that the Government in- 
tend discharging 80 men on the Ist 
June proximo, from the works now being 
carried on at Haulbowline; whether any 
steps have been, or are about being, 
taken to make a channel from the main 
river channel to the floating dock ; when 
will this work be actually commenced ; 
when will the new coaling wharf be com- 
menced; and if it is a fact that £5,000 
has been advanced for the construction 
of the said wharf; and, whether, taking 
into account the depression of the times 
and the work still to be done in connec- 
tion with the completion of the Haul- 
bowline Docks, the Government will 
continue to employ the men whose 
services it was proposed to dispense with 
on the date in question? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Geroras 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): Eight 
men, having finished the particular wor 
they are engaged on at Haulbowline, 
will be discharged, there being no longer 
any need for their services. A channel 
from the main river to the floating dock 
will be commenced this summer. Three 
thousand pounds has been taken for 
the construction of a coal wharf in the 
Estimates for 1887-8. Local men will 
be employed, as far as is possible, to 
complete the work; but the men under 
discharge cannot be retained, as there 
is not work for them to do. 

Subsequently, 

Dr. TANNER apologized for not 
being present when the Question was 
abel, and he would feel greatly obliged 
if the noble Lord repeated his answer 
in reference to the paragraph in the 
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Question asking whether it was a fact 
that £5,000 had been advanced for 
the construction of the new coaling 
wharf? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, a 
Vote for £3,000 was down on the Esti- 
mates for next year for the work. 

Dr. TANNER: When will the work 
be commenced ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON : I can- 
not state exactly the week or the month 
when the work will commence. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)—THE LAND 
TAX. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) 
for Mr. Ditton) (Mayo, E.) asked Mr. 
hancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 

it is true that the Land Tax has been 
reduced in Egypt in accordance with the 
Earl of Northbrook’s recommendation, 
which was agreed to by the Financial 
Convention; and, if so, where informa- 
tion concerning this reduction is to be 
found ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortaz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): reduction of 
£450,000 on the Egyptian Land Tax 
was recommended by the Earl of North- 
brook. There is no mention of such a 
reduction in the Financial Convention. 
Still, it was tacitly accepted by the 
Powers. Soon after the acceptance of 
the Convention the Egyptian Govern- 
ment proposed that the greater portion 
of the £450,000 should be devoted to 
the abolition of the corvée, in lieu of 
the reduction of the Land Tax; and 
a discussion ensued between the Egyp- 
tian Government and the Powers, 
reference to which will be found in 
many despatches in the Blue Book 
‘* Egypt, No. 4, 1886.” Ultimately, all 
the best authorities being agreed that 
this was the manner of reduction best 
calculated to benefit the cultivators, 
£250,000 was devoted to hiring labour 
in place of the corvée. The Commis- 
sioners of the Caisse, to whom the ques- 
tion had been referred by the Powers, 
refused to allow any permanent remis- 
sion of the Land Tax beyond this 
£250,000. The Egyptian Government 
has, however, with the concurrence of 
the Commissioners, refrained from en- 
forcing payment of about £100,000 of 
the Land Tax duein 1886. This remis- 
sion was, I 6, as in the case of a 
similar remission of £189,000 in the 
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preceding year, made princi i 
respect of the poorer lent wife 


COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Mr. KING (Hull, Central) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
When the Government propose to ask 
the House to appoint the Committee on 
Indian affairs promised last Session ? 

Tar UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorst) (Chatham): 
Since last Session a very important Com- 
mission, to which I have several times 
alluded in answering Questions, has 
been appointed in India, and is now en- 
gaged in making a comprehensive in- 
quiry into the organization of the Go- 
vernment Departments in India. Until 
this Commission has reported, the Secre- 
tary of State does not intend to ask Par- 
liament to appoint a Joint Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) '— MANOR- 
HAMILTON DISTRICT, CO. LEITRIM. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) (for Mr. 
Conway) (Leitrim, N.) asked the Post- 
master General, Whether his attention 
has been called to the repeated com- 
— of the inadequate deliveries of 
etters at the rural post office No. 3, 
Gurteen, Manorhamilton, County Lei- 
trim; whether the inhabitants have 
been put off repeatedly, on the plea of 
insufficiency of number of letters; whe- 
ther the deliveries take place on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Saturdays only ; 
whether the village of Lurganboy, con- 
sisting of six houses, and which is in 
the neighbourhood of Gurteen, has bi- 
daily deliveries; whether the letter 
carrier receives 6s. per week for his bi- 
daily deliveries at Lurganboy, with a 
slight monetary recognition for the ad- 
ditional journey to Gurteen tri-weekly ; 
whether an improvement in wages of 
letter carrier would suffice for a daily 
delivery of letters at the last-named 
place ; and, whether he will recommend 
that this course be adopted for the con- 
venience of the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : There 
is no record of any recent application 
fora more frequent delivery of letters 
at Gurteen; but I will have inquiries 
made whether the circumstances will 
admit of the improvement desired being 
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afforded. It is the case that there are 
two deliveries a day at Lurganboy. 


DUCHY OF LANCASTER—THE 
MIDDLEMAN SYSTEM. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, Whether the mid- 
dleman system of letting the land pre- 
vails on other portions of the Duchy 
Estates than the 6,000 acres in the 
North Riding held by a gentleman re- 
siding near Pickering; and, if so, how 
many acres are so let; and, how many 
middlemen are there as tenants of the 
Duchy ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster) (who replied) said: The 
practice of the Duchy has for many 
years past been to get rid of the old 
system of middlemen, and at Lady Da: 
next there will only remain four suc 
tenants of about 2,900 acres. 


COAL AND WINE DUTIES (METRO- 
POLIS). : 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked the Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, Whe- 
ther the annual sum levied for Coal and 
Wine Duties on the Metropolitan Police 
Area in 1861 was about £230,000, and 
now is about £450,000; whether such 
Duties are yearly increasing, and what 
proportion is levied on the area not re- 
presented by the Corporation and Board 
of Works; and, whether the present 
annual rateable value of the area of the 
Corporation and Board of Works is 
£30,856,472 ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN(SirJ ames M‘Ganzt- 
Hoge) (Middlesex, Hornsey): My hon. 
Friend is quite correct in stating that 
the Coal and Wine Duties have in- 
creased from about £230,000, in 1861, 
to about £450,000 per annum in the 
present year, during which time the 
population has also increased by about 
1,500,000. No doubt, the Duties, if 
renewed, will continue to increase with 
the population; but I am unable to 
state what proportion is levied outside 
the Metropolis. My hon. Friend is also 
correct in the amount at which he places 
the present rateable value. 


PRISONS (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1877— 
LUNACY DISTRICTS. 

Mn. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) asked | this 

the Lord Advocate, Whether it is the 
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intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to introduce a Bill during the present 
Session to restore the means for the divi- 
sion of lunacy districts in Scotland, which 
were accidently abrogated by the Prisons 
(Scotland) Act of 1877? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities), in reply, said, 
it was intended to deal with this subject, 
and a Bill would be shortly introduced 
in ‘another place.” 


INLAND REVENUE—STAMP DUTY 
ON YEARLY LEASES IN SCOTLAND. 


Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with reference to the Stamp Laws at 
present existing in Scotland, If he will 
make further inquiries so as to deter- 
mine as to the desirability of introducing 
a Clause into the Annual Revenue Act, 
to legalize written missives for annual 
lets, where the rent exceeds £10, upon a 
nominal stamp of ld., with the view of 
affording a safer method than the legal 
custom of annual leases without writing, 
and which would constitute, at the same 
time, a new source of revenue ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George's, 
Hanover Square): Yes. I am making 
inquiries into the matter; but I do not 
want the hon. Member to infer that, be- 
cause I am making inquiries, it will be 
possible for me to give effect to the de- 
sire expressed in his Question. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
RIOTS AT YOUGHAL — CORONER’S 
WARRANT. 


Sm JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
When Her Majesty’s Government will 
be prepared to state whether, in the opi- 
nion of the Law Officers of the Crown, 
the Coroner’s warrant lately issued by 
Mr. Coroner Rice to commit Constable 
Bulmer, of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
is legal or illegal? As the Chief Secre- 
tary, to whom the Question is addressed, 
is not in his place, I will ask the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland to answer it. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity), in reply, said, he had only seen 
is Question within the last two or 
three minutes; but he hoped to be able 
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to give an answer on the subject on 
Thursday. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) : 
Has a week elapsed without the Repre- 
sentatives of the Irish Government in 
the House of Commons asking their Law 
Officers whether the Constabulary are 
justified in disobeying the warrant of the 
Coroner ? 

Mr. HOLMES: A misapprehension 
in reference to this matter seems to exist 
in the minds of several hon. Members. 
Friday evening was the first occasion the 
attention of the Chief Secret was 
called to the matter. I immediately 
communicated with Ireland; and the 
reply I gave to a Question on yesterday 
evening was the reply that came from 
Ireland. I have since communicated by 
telegraph with Ireland to get a copy of 
the warrant and have it forwarded here, 
in order that the Law Officers may be 
able to express an opinion on it. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked, 
whether it was not the duty of the Sub- 
Inspector of Police, to whom the warrant 
was handed, to put it in execution, leav- 
ing the question of the legality of the 
warrant to be decided by the Law 
Officers ? 

Mr. HOLMES said, it was certainly 
the duty of a Sub-Inspector of Police to 
take instructions from the Heads of 
Departments, who would take the opi- 
nion of the Law Officers in the ordinary 
course, with whom rested the question 
of the legality of the warrants. The 
matter not having been brought to his 
notice, he took steps to ensure that it 
should be brought to his notice as seon 
as possible. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked, who in Ireland was responsible 
to the Chief Secretary for informing him 
of these irregularities before they were 
brought up in the House of Commons 
by hon. Members? Was it General 
Buller’s duty ? 


[No reply. } 


LONDON OOAL AND WINE DUTIES 
CONTINUANCE BILL—PUBLIC PARK 
IN TOTTENHAM. 

Mr. J. HOWARD (Middlesex, Tot- 
tenham) asked the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the City of London, Whe- 
ther, ifthe Bill for the renewal of the 
Coal and Wine Duties should pass the 
Second Reading, any guarantee can be 


Mr. Holmes 
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given that sufficient provision will be 
madé out of the Duties for the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of a public park 
for yang nines Page is rendered neces- 
sary by its rapidly growin ulation ? 

Sia "ROB T FOW (London), 
in reply, said, the Corporation quite 
concurred in the course taken by his 
hon. and gallant Friend (Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg) in regard to the Bill. 
In that course the outlying districts 
would have the disposal of the revenue 
which they contributed towards the 
Coal Duties, and the Corporation of 
London had every sympathy with the 
object the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Howard) 
had in view. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL—L&GIS. 
LATION. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether he can 
now say whea the Government will in- 
troduce the Employers’ Liability Bill? 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matrnews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
afraid I can hardly fix aday. The Bill 
is in the hands of the draftsmen, and 
I ag lose no time in pushing it for- 
ward, 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT, 1886 — PLEURO - PNEUMONIA 
(SCOTLAND). 


Srr CHARLES PALMER (Durhan, 
Jarrow) asked the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, in view of the con- 
tinued prevalence of pleuro-pneumonia 
in the United Kingdom, especially in 
Scotland, What steps are being taken 
by the Government to check the spread 
of the disease and stamp it out; and, 
why the amended Act of the 25th June, 
1886, has not been put in force by the 
Privy Council ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sarr) (Strand, West- 
minster) (who replied) said: Pleuro- 
pneumonia only prevails to a serious 
extent in Scotland, and the Privy Coun- 
cil have recently declared three Scotch 
counties infected areas, in the hope of 
checking the spreading of the disease. 
The question of applying provisions of 
the Act of 1886 has been under con- 
sideration ; and it has been decided that 
before making any attempt to stathp out 
pleuro-pneumonia in Great Britain it is 
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Land Law 
‘essential that means should be adopted 
to prevent its re-introduction from Ire- 
land, and the Privy Council are in com- 
munication with the Irish Government 
on this subject, 
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FINANCE—TREASURY BILLS. 


Mz. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether Treasury Bills for 
£2,486,000 were sold on the 9th instant, 
at a time when the Government balances 
at the Bank of England amounted to 
about £7,000,000; and, whether a con- 
siderable saving to the Exchequer (of 
several thousan nds ann ) would 
accrue, if, when the Government balances 
are large, the floating debt were reduced 
by = < ae of Treasury Bills fall- 
ing due 

CHANCELLOR orruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnzew) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am not surprised 
that the hon. Gentleman has called at- 
tention to the faets which are stated in 
the Question. My attention has been ~ 
viously called to the same matter. C) 
explanation of the transaction is this— 
that it is a principle of English finance 
that the Executive Government—that 
is, the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
may not increase the debt permanently 
in any year without the special sanction 
of Parliament. The powers under which 
he can’ obtain temporary loans, such as 
Deficiency and Ways and Means advances, 
are strictly limited, as those advances 
must be repaid within a very limited 
time. In accordance with this principle 
the Chancellor is only peruieed by 
law to re-issue Treasury Bills or Exche- 

uer Bills in the same financial year as 
at in which they have been paid off— 
that is to say, he is not allowed to 
increase his Ways and Means in any 
by the issue of fresh Exchequer 
ills or Treasury Bills without the spe- 
cial assent of Parliament, previously 
obtained. 


CONVEYANCING (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1874) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Mr. J. B. BALFOUR (Clackmannan, 
&c.) asked the Lord Advocate, Whether 
he intends to introduce a Bill, similar 
to the Conveyancing (Scotland) Act 
Care Amendment Bill of last year, or 
any other measure, directed to redress 
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the grievances which that Bill proposed 
to remedy ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macpowatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): Owing to the 
lateness of the hour at which the House 
adjourned, I was not aware that the 
Question had been put down on the 
Paper for to-day. But I hope the hon. 
Member will be satisfied with the assur- 
ance that the matter is receiving our 
careful consideration ; and, in the course 
of a few days, I hope to be able to tell 
him precisely what we propose to do. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881, AND 
PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 
1885—THE ROYAL COMMISSION—MR. 
KNIPE’S REPORT. 

Mr. COLERIDGE (Sheffield, Atter- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, When the 
Report of Mr. Knipe will be in the 
hands of Members of the House; what 
is the cause of the delay in the printing ; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will postpone bringing in any mea- 
sures for coercive legislation in Ireland 
until the Members of this House have 
had an opportunity of studying its con- 
tents ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrz) (Strand, 
Westminster) (who replied) said, he had 
no knowledge of the facts of the case; 
but he understeod the reason of the de- 
lay was that Mr. Knipe did not himself 
return the proof of the Report to the 
Secretary of the Commission until within 
the last day or two. It had now been 
received by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and was laid on the Table of the House 
last night. 

Mr. COLERIDGE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not answered the last 
part of the Question. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No; we are not 
in a position to do what is suggested. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, the 
newspapers had been furnished with a 
synopsis of the Report, although it had 
a een put into the hands of Mem- 

ers. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that was a 
matter which rested with Mr. Knipe. 
The Government was not responsible in 
any way for the newspapers obtaining 
@ surreptitious knowledge of the docu- 
ments, 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT, 1886-—ANTHRAX IN CHESHIRE. 


Mr. TOLLEMACHE (Cheshire, Ed- 
disbury) asked the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, Whether the at- 
tention of the Agricultural Department 
of the Privy Council has been called to 
the serious outbreak of “anthrax” in 
Cheshire; and, whether they will con- 
sider the advisability of extending the 
powers of Local Authorities under the 
Animals Act, 1886, so as to empower 
them to order the slaughter of animals 
affected with this disease, and to pay 
compensation for animals so slaugh- 
tered? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) (who replied) said: The 
Government do not propose to treat an- 
thrax in the same manner as pleuro- 
pneumonia, as they are advised that the 
two diseases are of a totally different 
character. Slaughter in anthrax would, 
in most cases, be impracticable, as ani- 
mals are usually found dead without any 
warning, or die very quickly after the 
symptoms become apparent. Further, 
as the disease does not spread by asso- 
ciation of diseased with healthy animals, 
as is the case with pleuro-pneumonia, 
slaughter and compensation would only 
be for the benefit of the owner, and not 
for the community. 

Sm JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) asked, What steps Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken, or 
intend to take, to stamp out the recent 
outbreak of anthrax, which is commit- 
ting such ravages in the county of 
Cheshire ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The recent out- 
break of anthrax in Cheshire has ap- 
parently been confined to one farm, and 
chiefly affected swine, of which 34 are 
reported to have died, and also three 
sheep. No cases have been reported 
since March 19. Immediately the dis- 
ease was recognized the Local Authority 
took action under the Anthrax Order, 
and prevented the movement of animals 
from the farm. An Inspector of the 
Privy Council has visited the farm, and 
from his Report it does not appear that 
there is anything remarkable in the out- 
break of anthrax, which disease, it is 


said, occurs every year on this farm, and | p 


is accounted for by the existence of 
insanitary conditions which are most 
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favourable for the development of the 
disease. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—MR. SHIRLEY’S 
FARNEY ESTATE, MONAGHAN. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Chief Secre to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, ether he has 
received any information that Mr. 8. E. 
Shirley intends evicting 32 families on 
his Farney Estate, in the County 
Monaghan, on the 22nd instant ; whether 
it is a fact that the tenants to be evicted 
offered to pay one and a half year’s rent 
before eviction p i were insti- 
tuted, which offer was refused by Mr. 
Shirley ; whether it is a fact that the ten- 
antson this estate have served Mr. Shirley 
with the necessary originating notices, 
ig ong to going into the Land Court 
to have fair rents fixed; whether it is 
true that, since the service of these 
originating notices, Mr. Shirley has 
caused 200 additional processes of eject- 
ment to be served; and, whether it is 
true that an extra force of 200 police has 
been drafted into Carrickmacross for the 
purpose of turning these 32 families out 
of their homes in this inclement season ; 
and, ifso, whether, pending the decisions 
of the Land Court in their cases, he will 
withhold the sanction to the forces of the 
Crown being used for the purpose of 
carrying out the eviction of the tenantry 
on this estate, which numbers 2,000, and 
represents about 12,000 persons ? 

ae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) (who replied) said: The 
hon. Gentleman knows that many Ques- 
tions are on the Paper to-day of which 
no Notice has been given. I believe 
that this Question only appeared on the 
Question Paper at 2 o’clock this after- 
noon. It is, therefore, impossible to 
answer it. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN: I may inform the 
right hon. Gentleman that the Question 
was on the Paper two days ago. I 
received a very characteristic evasive 
answer from the Chief Secretary; and I 
put it down again on the Paper of yes- 
terday, having intimated to the Chief 
Secretary that I would do so. As the 
evictions are taking place to-day, the 
right hon. Gentleman might have taken 
= trouble to send a telegram to the 
ace. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
Dr. TANNER: Hear, hear! 
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POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—DELIVERY 
OF LETTERS AT NEWTOWNARDS, &c. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he 
has yet completed arrangements by 
which the People of Newtownards, 
Downpatrick, Newcastle, and inter- 
mediate towns, will be enabled to reply 
to letters from England on day of de- 
livery ; and, if not, whether, considering 
the urgent necessity for the increased 
postal accommodation, he will take steps 
to have the new arrangements made and 
entered into without further delay ? 

Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
I am fully alive to the importance which 
the localities interested attach to an im- 
proved service ; but it is necessary that 
further information, which is now being 
collected, shall be in my possession be- 
fore a definite decision can be arrived 
at. My hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for North Down (Colonel 
Waring) some weeks ago called my at- 
tention to this matter, and I have since 
been giving it my careful consideration 


ANGLO-AMERICAN FISHERIES CON- 
VENTION, 1818 — PURCHASE OF 
ARMED CRUISERS, 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any truth in 
the statement that the Canadian Govern- 
ment is negotiating for the purchase of 
armed cruisers for the purpose of enfor- 
cing the Anglo-American Fisheries Con. 
vention of 1818, as interpreted by the 
Dominion Government ; and, if so, whe- 
ther the proposed proceedings have the 
sanction of Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I only saw the Ques- 
tion on entering the House, and I beg 
to submit to the House that a somewhat 
longer Notice of such Questions should 
be given than even one night. No infor- 
mation on the subject had reached the 
Foreign Office; and the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies informs me that 
he has not heard of it. I may add that 
the purchase of cruisers is a matter 
within the discretion of the Canadian 
Government. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked, If they were to under- 
stand that the Canadian Government 
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had power to set up armed cruisers 
without the sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON asked 
Notice of the Question. 


MOTIONS. 


—o — 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—CRIMINAL 
LAW AMENDMENT (IRELAND) BILL 
—MOTION FOR URGENCY. 
[FIRST NIGHT. | 


Tse FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Ssrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster): Sir, I rise to move— 

“ That the introduction and several stages of 
the Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bilt 
have precedence of all Orders of the Day and 
Notices of Motion, including the Rules of Pro- 
cedure, whenever the Bill shall be set down for 
consideration by the Government as the first 
Business of the day.” 

I dare say I shall be asked why I move 
for precedence for this measure. It is 
because the country is in a state of dis- 
organization, because the ordinary law 
is not enforced, and because it is the 
duty of the Government to see that the 
law of the land is observed, and that the 
machinery by which the law of the land 
is enforced is in complete and successful 
operation. That has been recognized 
as the duty and responsibility of all Go- 
vernments at all times and under all 
circumstances in this House. It is our 
duty simply to maintain and to carry 
out the law of the land, and the Govern- 
ment which failed to do this would ob- 
viously be perfectly unfitted to discharge 
the duties for which it is responsible. 
Sir, if we have formed a wrong judg- 
ment as to the powers which we require 
to enable us to enforce the law, or if we 
are asking for powers which are unne- 
cessary, there is an alternative which 
the House possesses and which it is its 
duty to exercise. But we are bound to 
act upon our sense of public duty. Our 
sense of public duty is informed by facts 
which are known to everybody in this 
House and to the whole world. Those 
facts amount to this—that juries are in- 
timidated, and that criminals notoriously 
guilty of acts inimical to the best inte- 
rests of society pass scot-free from the 
dock, against the declaration of the 
Judge and to the distinct prejudice of 
the best interests of the community. I 
have read very lately an extract from a 
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speech of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), made in 
1881, under circumstances like these, in 
which he said— 

“When the Executive Government of the 
country have arrived at the conclusion that there 
is sufficient evidence to convince Parliament that 
a demand for extraordinary powers ought to be 
made and acceded to, it becomes the duty of the 
Executive Government—and I would also humbly 
presume to say the duty of the House of Com- 
mons in conjunction with the Executive Govern- 
ment—to use every lawful and proper means for 
giving due despatch to the consideration of that 
demand.” —(3 Hansard, [257] 1316.) 

That is the position we take. We be- 
lieve—we know—that there is evidence 
which ought to convince Parliament that 
the demand for extraordinary powers 
ought to be made and acceded to; it is 
our duty to place that demand before the 
House of Commons; and I humbly say, 
in the words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that it is the duty of the House of 
Commons to use every lawful and proper 
means for giving due despatch to the 
consideration of that demand. I again 
say, without entering at all upon the 
details of the measure which it will be 
the duty of my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland to explain to the House, that 
we have arrived at the conclusion that 
the measure is in itself necessary for the 
— safety and for the security and 

appiness of the law-abiding people in 
Treland ; and we claim from the House of 
Commons that they shall give despatch 
to the consideration of the demands we 
are now making. The speech from 
which I have quoted was made in 
January, 1881, when an association 
called the Land League was in existence 
in Ireland. There is now an association 
called the National League. [An hon. 
Memser: ‘The Loyal and Patriotic 
League.”] It is a conspiracy. To use 
the words of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt), the one is in apostolical suc- 
cession to the other. Our case, to use 
the language used in 188i, is— 

** That the state of Ireland is one in which the 
administration of justice has failed, and in 
which, to a very considerable extent, the in- 
fluence of terror places in abeyance the discharge 
of civil duties and the exercise of civil rights.’’ 
— (Zbid.) 

The powers we ask for are neces- 
sary to maintain social order; they are 
nevessary tO maintain the very existence 


of society upon the conditions enforced 
Ur. W. HH. Smith 
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and recognized by every civilized com- 
munity. They are not in the full sense 
of the word, political, unless it be a 
political duty to maintain order, to 
respect the rights of property, and to 
secure to everyone the enjoyment of 
complete personal liberty. We may 
say that the object we have in view is 
political in the sense that it is the highest 
duty of those engaged in politics to see 
that all subjects of the Queen are per- 
sonally secure in every part of Her 
dominions. It is not a Party question, 
but itis a duty which the House of Com- 
mons owes to society in Ireland as much 
as it owes to society in England or in 
London. If there were persons in any 
part of London organized for the purpose 
of robbery or spoliation, it would not be 
called a political or Party object if we 
found it to be necessary by direct 
legislation to secure to the law-abiding 
portion of the citizens of London peace 
in their own dwellings and the absolute 
control of their own property. That is 
the object which the Government feel 
it their duty to press now upon the 
attention of Parliament. But I am told 
in the Amendment which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. John Morley) proposes that— 


‘* This House declines to set aside the business 
of the Nation in favour of a measure for in- 
creasing the stringency of the Criminal Law in 
Treland, while no effectual security has been 
taken against the abuse of the Law by the 
exaction of excessive rents.’’ 


This Amendment is almost identical 
with the one moved in 1881 to the 
Resolution of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian. But, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman then saw no 
reason for giving way to the Amend- 
ment proposed or for departing from 
the course of action and duty which he 
had laid down for himself. The right 
hon. Gentleman used these words — 


“ From our point of view the question presents 
itself thus: that the state of Ireland is one in 
which the administration of justice has failed, 
andin which, to a very considerable extent, the 
influence of terror places in abeyance the dis- 
charge of civil duties and the exercise of civil 
rights .. . . but there are some Members 
of Parliament . . . who saythat the Govern- 
ment has made a great mistake in giving the first 
place in the deliberations of Parliament—at 
least, the first place in the proposals laid before 
Parliament —to a subject of this kind, and that 
they ought to have i the Session by an 
attempt to deal with the intricate question of a 
Land Bitl in all the manifold points of view from 
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which it has been approached during the last few | 
Well, it is impossible for us to accept | 


months. 
any proposal of that kind.” (3 Hansard, [257] 


1316-7.) 


That, Sir, is our viewof the case. 
The Government had in contemplation 
an extensive scheme of what they be- 
lieved to be land reform dealing with 
that land question which was the subject 
of the agitation of the Land League. 
The Government on their responsibility 
declined to take up the land question 
first, but insisted that the law should be 
maintained, and that the lives and 
property of the subjects of Her Majesty 
should be preserved and protected, and 
then they undertook and dealt with the 
land question. Well, Sir, I have stated 
in this House, and my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland has stated, that we are 
prepared and are dealing with the land 
question. There are two Bills in 
preparation. One is in print and will 
be introduced immediately ; another deal- 
ing with the subject of purchase is in an 
advanced stage of preparation, and will, 
I hope, very shortly see thelight. But, 
Sir, what was the attitude of Her 
Majesty’s Government in 1881, and what 
was the position they took up? I will 
read another quotation. The words are 
so apt and express so completely the 
sense of duty which the Government of 
to-day feel, that I can without the least 
hesitation appropriate and use them as 
arguments in support of our own case. 
The Solicitor General for Ireland stated 
in the debate on this very Motion that— 


“Tt was his conviction that no Land Bill could 
be presented to Parliament framed in accordance 
with the prineiples of honesty and justice, which 
would satisfy the members of the Land League.’’ 
—(Zbid 1658.) 


Now, Sir, I venture to say that the pre- 
sent Government cannot present any 
measure to Parliament which is not 
framed upon principles of honesty and 
justice; and I am afraid also that I 
must say that no measure which is likely 
to be framed upon those principles or 
which we can present to Parliament will 
satisfy that apostolic successor of the 
Land League which is now the source of 
so much terror and disorganization. 


{Manon 22, 1887} 





Let us go back to the simple duty of 
the Government—of the Government | 
represented by the right hon. Gentleman | 
opposite as of Governments under any | 
circumstancesin this country. I say it 
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is the duty of the Government to main- 
tain the law and to secure the liberties 
of the people. Dare we stand by and 
see juries intimidated and prisoners ac- 
| oe who, by the declaration of the 

udge on the evidence adduced, ought 
under all the circumstances to have been 
found guilty? Dare we stand by and 
see the country disorganized and do 
nothing? I say we cannot and we will 
not. Ifthis is wrong, and these things 
are to go on, let the House and the 
country relieve us of our responsibility. 
I beg to move the Resolution that stands 
in my name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That the introduction and several stages of 
the Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill 
have precedence of all Orders of the Day and 
Notices of Motion, including the Rules of Pro- 
cedure, whenever the Bill shall be set down for 
consideration by the Government as the first 
business of the day.”—(Mr. William Henry 
Smith.) 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne), in rising to propose the following 
Amendment :— 

‘* To leave out from the word ‘That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘This House declines to set aside the business 
of the Nation in favour of a measure for increas- 
ing the stringency of the Criminal Law in Ire- 
land, whilst no effectual security has been taken 
against the abuse of the Law by the exaction of 
excessive rents ;’ ” 
said: Mr. Speaker, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury ap- 
pears tome to have taken up a very extra- 
ordinary position in endeavouring to in- 
stitute any comparison whatever between 
the state of affairs on which the Govern- 
ment base their proposals and the state 
of affairs which prevailed in 1881. The 
right hon. Gentleman tells us that Ire- 
land is in a state of disorganization. 
With all deference to the facts which the 
right hon. Gentleman may afterwards 
produce, I venture to traverse that pro- 
position absolutely. You may from the 
area of exceptional disorder exclude the 
Provinces of Ulster and Leinster; also 
Tipperary, Waterford, Leitrim, and Sligo 
—in all 25 counties. Now of theremaining 
seven counties, you may treat as partially 
disturbed Kerry and Limerick, the half 
of Galway, the half of Roscommon, one- 
third of Clare, one-sixth of Cork, exclud- 
ing the City, and possibly one-sixth of 
Mayo. Thus you have, taking in the 
whole of that area, one-eighth only 
of the population of the country 
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which the right hon. Gentleman says, 
without any qualification, is in a state 
of complete disorganization. Then, 
there is another point of difference be- 
tween what is happening to-day and 
what happened in 1881. In 1881 the 
demand for precedence for the Motion 
taking the time of the House did not, as 
to-day, precede, but followed, a very 
ample and elaborate statement by the 
Chief Secretary of that day on the state 
of things which was thought to justify 
his demand. How is it then that the 
right hon. Gentleman has asked the 
House to surrender all its time, before 
the Chief Secretary has made a state- 
ment of the facts upon which the Govern- 
ment base soimportant ademand? Will 
the right hon. Gentleman who talks of 
the “‘complete disorganization ”’ of Ire- 
land lay upon the Table of the House a 
comparative Return of the outrages in 
January, 1881, and of outrages reported 
to the Ghief Secretary during this last 
month ? If he will do that, we shall 
have a means of measuring how far 
there is a parallel between the state of 
things which was thought to justify the 
demand for coercion and for the whole 
time of the House in 1881, and the 


same demand for the same policy and 
similar legislation proposed in 1887. 
Sir, the Amendment which I have put 
down is meant to dispute the necessity 
for urgency: it disputes the priority of 
the Coercion Bill over other measures 


for Ireland. I am aware, therefore, 
that in discussing that Amendment I 
shall not be able to cover the whole 
length and breadth of the objection 
which many of us sitting on this side 
feel, and shall continue to feel, to the kind 
of legislation which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is going to propose. This Amend- 
ment, with which we meet the first stage 
of what is likely to be an arduous and 
protracted discussion, only deals with one 
particular aspect of this great contro- 
versy ; and our position in moving this 
Amendment is that the Government are 
going to work in an inverted order— 
that they are beginning with a policy 
which will aggravate the existing evil, 
and will weaken and spoil the operation 
of whatever future remedies they may 
be able to propose. We take the very 
earliest opportunity, and shall to the very 
end take every other legitimate opportu- 
nity,of protesting against a policy of that 
kind. Weare not acting without a pre- 


Mr, John Morley 
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cedent, because in 1846 so staunch a 
stickler for Parliamentary and Constitu- 
tional usage as Lord John Russell took 
the same course as we are now takin 
in demurring to a demand for the whole 
time of the House for a Coercion Bill. 
He did it, too, upon grounds very similar 
to those which I myself wish to press 
upon the House of Commons this after- 
noon. Lord John Russell said—and it 
shows how our Irish dealings are con- 
stantly repeating themselves— 

“ That he felt that more useful effects would be 
likely to follow from this measure (the Coercion 
Bill of the day) if Her Majesty‘s Government hail 
an opportunity of producing some remedial mea- 
sures at the same time. He thought that they 
were bound to consider whether there were not 
measures that would lessen the causes of this 
crime.” 

Then Lord John Russell, along with Mr. 
Cobden and my right hon, Friend the 
senior Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright), went into the Lobby 
— the very same demand as that 
which the right hon. Gentleman has now 
made. We are not, therefore, without a 
sesso As tothe point with which I 

egan, I must ask what excuse there is for 
the proposal of the Government? We 
are told that disorder is triumphant, I 
venture to repeat that outside that very 
narrow area to which I have already 
alluded, Ireland has seldom been quieter 
than it is to-day, The evidence of that 
is to be found in the Judges’ charges 
outside the districts I have spoken of. 
It is to be found in the testimony before 
the Commission that I shall presently 
have to deal with. It is to be found even 
in the evidence given before the Com- 
mission by an hon. Member whom we 
always listen to with interest on the 
Irish Question—the hon. Member for 
Cambridge (Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald). 
That hon. Gentleman was asked whether 
the powers of the League had dimi- 
nished, and he said ‘‘That is a very hard 
question to answer,” But he then went 
on to say this— 

“Ifyou ask me pointedly whether I amin favour 

of the immediate suppression of the League by 
force of law I should say No, because I think it is 
gradually losing its power.” 
But he said more ; he was asked by one 
of the Commissioners about the forcible 
prevention of the meetings of the 
League. His answer was this— 


“1 do not know that you can forcibly prevent 
people from giving bad advice. It isa difficult 


question ; but Ido not think that direct interfer © 
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ence with the Land J.eague such as the passing of 
exceptional legislation would be advisable in the 
immediate present. What should be done in 
those parts of the country where extraordinary 
violence occurs I am not capable of offering an 
opinion upon, but I do hope that no such measure 
will be extended over the whole of Ireland.” 
He was further asked if it would be 
just as unfair to treat the whole of Ire- 
and as if it were one—and to treat 
the whole of the United Kingdom as 
one area, deserving of exceptional legis- 
lation—and the hon. Gentleman, in 
reply, said, ‘‘ Quite so, there are many 
arts of Ireland as quiet and well- 
Schaved as any portion of the United 
Kingdom.” That is the opinion of the 
hon. Member for Cambridge. What 
is the real reason for the Bill? There is 
no use beating about the bush. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will not agree with 
me, but I hope they will listen to what is 
the real reason. What are you actually 
aiming at? You are not aiming at put- 
ting down rebellion. You are not aim- 
ing at quelling sedition. You are acting 
against a combination to protect the 
tenants—to protect the tenants against 
rents which you know, and which you 
yourselves will admit— are now com- 
pelled to admit—to be excessive and 
exorbitant, and against which these 
combinations are the only existing safe- 
guard. That is the proposition, and it 
is one of the foundations of our argu- 
ment against urgency. We have now 
before us, not only the charges of the 
Judges describing the state of the 
country, but we have the Blue Book, 
with regard to which I do not scruple 
to say it is one of the most important 
documents issued since the Devon Com- 
mission in 1844. We are charged with 
raising over again the question which 
was supposed to have been settled last 
September, and again last month, on the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell). Yes, because we have 
new proofs, and a fresh body of evi- 
dence. I do not doubt that anyone who 
will read, or even dip into, this volu- 
minous Blue Book will see that not only 
the Report, but the whole mass of the 
evidence in that Book, supports every 
one of the leading propositions which 
we, on this side of the House, endea- 
voured to press on the Government as 
soon as this Parliament was elected in 
1886. I am going to trouble the House 
with as few extracts as possible from that 
document ; but they shall be such as to 
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have really an important bearing on this 
debate. Our first proposition was, and 
has been throughout, that there has 
been so serious a fall in prices as to 
interfere with the payment of judicial 
rents. In September that was denied 
on those Benches, above and below the 
Gangway. Well, the Commission re- 

rted on that. They admit to the 
ull everything that we ever said as to 
the effect of the fall in prices upon the 
ability of the tenants to pay their rents. 
And they overthrow all the propositions 
that were advanced by right hon. and 
learned Gentlemen from the Benches 
opposite. The Commission say that this 
sudden fall in prices has been aggravated 
by a gradual deterioration going on in 
the quality and produce of the soil. And 
here I cannot help noticing an illustra- 
tion of the spirit in which the ‘landlord 
party”—I do not say it offensively— 
endeavour to mislead official opinion. 
Mr. Kavanagh, in his evidence, says 
that the agitators tell the people that 
there has been a gradual deterioration 
of the soil, and he would lead you to 
think that there was nothing in it. It 
is not the agitators who tell us this; it 
is your own Commissioners who tell you. 
Then the next point is the great increase 
in the cost of cultivation. But I will not 
labour that, but leave it. Sir, they 
also say that this state of things is the 
secret, in fact, of the formation of these 
combinations against which your pro- 
posed legislation is to be directed. They 
use moderate language. They say the 
refusal by some landlords to grant re- 
ductions may explain much that has 
occurred. ‘‘Mayexplain!” Theysaythat 
the formation of these combinations has 
doubtless been facilitated by the circum- 
stances which it is now proposed to con- 
sider. The plain English of that is, of 
course, that in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners these combinations arising in 
localities had their root in the inability 
of the tenants to pay excessive rents, and, 
what is still more to the point, in the 
resolution of many landlords—I do not 
say all, butof many—to exact those exces- 
siverents which they can only collect when 
armed with sufficient power to do so. You 
need not go, as my noble Friend the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington) went, as far as the 
Chicago Convention for an explanation 
of the rise of these combinations. They 
have had their rise in the natural neces- 
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sity of the Irish tenants. That is my 
first proposition. The second proposition 
is that the evidence given before Lord 
Cowper’s Commission is conclusive, and 
shows that, but for these combinations, 
many of the landlords would not have 
made the abatements which the late 
Chief Secretary and others, after fair 
and impartial inquiry, knew to be 
just and reasonable, and required by the 
circumstances. I am not going to draw 
up an indictment against the Irish land- 
lords. I am not very fond of drawing 
indictments against any class. I sup- 
pose there is as much human nature in 
the Irish landlords as in the National 
League. Only do not let us overlook 
the motives that impel them to screw out 
high rents. The Irish landlords are 
in a terrible fix, and there is one very 
remarkable point bearing upon the pro- 
bability that they would press their 
claims if they could. Many Gentle- 
men are acquainted with Mr. Hussey, 
the land agent. He made this statement. 
He said he collected a rental of £250.000 
a-year, and he was asked how much of 
that £250,000 was intercepted before it 
gets to the landlord, and he said, “I 
should think four-fifths.’ ‘Then a 
landlord with a rental of about £5,000 
a-year gets for himself about £1,000?” 
To this Mr. Hussey replied, ‘“ About 
that.” Well, that remarkable admission 
as to the landlords for whom Mr. Hussey 
was agent is typical of too many land- 
lords, and it explains the pressure that is 
put on them, and that they in their turn 
put on the tenants. I should be for- 
bidden by you, Mr. Speaker, if I at- 
tempted to discuss the Act of Union 
now, and I have no desire to discuss it; 
but [ will make one remark on a fact of 
this kind revealed by the Blue Book, that 
landlords only draw one-tifth of their 
reuts, is very remarkable proof that 
the Act of Union has led the Trish land- 
lords intv havits of extravagance in their 
emulation with the richer landlords in 
England, and that they have been left 
in a very desperate condition—a con- 
dition in which they will be very little 
likely to do much good for the coun- 
try in which they live. There is 
evidence to show what would have 
happened if pressure had not been 
put on the landlords. Mr. Hussey was 
asked why he made a certain abatement. 
He said, “* Why, the lawlessness of the 
country prevented me asserting my 
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right.” He was then asked, “It was 
in cunsequence of the utter absence of 
any power to enforce it, that you feit 
incumbent upon you to make this abate- 
ment?” ‘ Yes, that is so.” He was 
glad to get any money he could. This 
was in the face of what the Commis- 
sioners called the inability of the ten- 
ants to pay even the judicial rents, 
I submit that what Mr. Hussey calls the 
lawlessness of the country was natural 
combinations of the tenants to resist 
payments which they could not make. 
This Bill, Sir, is a Bill for enabling 
landlords to exact exorbitant and ex- 
cessive rents. There is one other wit- 
ness who is much too important for me 
to pass over, because his evidence is of 
the first significance—I refer to Sir 
Redvers Buller. He is perfectly impar- 
tial, and not likely to over-state the case 
against the landlords, nor take an un- 
just view against that class. I will 
read a few words here and there from his 
evidence. He says— 

* My view of the country is this, that the ma- 

jority ot the tenants meant to pay the rents, and, 
where they could pay them, did pay them ; but 
the rents have been too high. 1 do think they 
are too high.” 
He said—‘* Nobody ”—and this is of the 
first importance—‘‘ Nobody did any- 
thing for the people until the League 
was established.” 

“And when the landlords could not let their 
farms, then they were forced to consider the ques- 
tion of rents.” 

I appeal to hon. Gentlemen opposite, if 
they are not too biassed by Party feel- 
ing, whether these combinations in pre- 
venting the landlords from exacting rents, 
which Sir Redvers Buller declared were 
too high—whether a service was not 
being done to the tenants of the country, 
and indirectly to the Government of the 


country. Then Sir Redvers Buller 
says— 

“I think it was the pressure of high rents 
which produced the agitation and the intimida- 


tion against the payment of rents.” 
Mark that. It was not the Chicago 
Convention; it was the pressure of high 
reuts. Then Sir Redvers Buller said— 
“ Unfortunately, the tenants had been led to 
think that the law was only on one side; they 
were an ignorant, poor people, and that the law 
should look after them, instead of which it had 
only looked after the rich.” 
Yes, and your Bill is a measure for 
throwing the law more than it has ever 
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been on the side of the rich. Sir Red- 
vers Buller said—and this is the last 
quotation I shall make— 

“T should like to have a Court which would 
have a certain amount of coercive power on a 
bad tenant, and a very strong coercive power on a 
bad landlord.” 

The effects of this Bill will be to remove 
all the coercive power that General Bul- 
ler wanted to put upon the landlord, and 
to put all the coercive power upon the 
wretched tenants. There is other evi- 
dence in this Book which hon. Gentle- 
men opposite will be still less likely to 
deny than that of Sir Redvers Buller, as 
to the contention that combination is 
justifiable directed against the payment 
of excessive rent. I refer to the evi- 
dence of Lord Milltown, who is by no 
means a revolutionary person, and to the 
Ulster evidence. Lord Milltown denied 
in his dissentient Report the position 
taken up bythe Commissioners—namely, 
that the refusal of abatements by some 
landlords might explain much that had 
occurred. Lord Milltown did not assent 
to that; and, with an ingenuousness 
that is really admirable, he proceeded— 

“ The chief refusals to grant abatements have 

been in Ulster, where combinations do not as a 
rule exist.” 
That is the very point. Abatements were 
refused exactly because combinations do 
notexist. Of course, Sir, in that proposi- 
tion Lord Milltown was admitting, in the 
plainest manner possible, the very propo- 
sition which in an earlier paragraph he 
denied. He was admitting that where 
combinations did not and do not exist 
abatements against excessive rents were 
not there made. Ido urge hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to read about 100 pages of the 
Ulster evidence, because they will there 
find what harsh landlords are capable 
of doing when they are free from the 
pressure of popular opinion and of these 
combinations. No more painful evi- 
dence has been laid before this House 
for many a day than the evidence as to 
the treatment of the Ulster tenants. 
Mr. Dickson, who was formerly Member 
for Tyrone, gave some very interesting 
testimony, and there is one sentence 
which struck me as very important. He 
said— 

“ The question is how long the tenants in the 
North of Ireland will pay what I regard as 


—— judicial rents, fixed between 1881 and 
1885,” 


Then he was asked what he thought the 
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effect would be on the tenants if the 
landlords continned to refuse to sell—as 
they do in the North of Ireland, for the 
very good reason that they get their rents 
—and he replied— 

“*T believe that if land purchase goes on very 

extensively over the South and West of Ireland 
at low prices now prevailing, and if reductions 
are made on judicial rents in the South and West 
of Ireland, and if no purchase is permitted in the 
North of Ireland, and no abatements on judicial 
rents, I believe we will have the agrarian question 
breaking out in all its intensity in the North o 
Ireland.” 
That means that the agrarian combina- 
tions in the South and West of Ireland 
are in effect fighting, not only their own 
battle, but the hattle of the North of Ire- 
land. I should like, in passing, to give the 
House some idea of the strugyle which 
the Irish tenant farmer has to carry on 
in the face of present difficulties. I will 
refer the House to the evidence of a 
Mr. Charles Dennis, a tenant farmer of 
Waterford, who referred to a danger to 
the whole of Ireland, which is in process 
of realization, and which the Commis- 
sion recognized. The Commissioners 
say that to furce the tenants to sell their 
working stock in order to pay full rent 
would be fatal to their future prosperity. 
But it must be perfectly clear, even to an 
Englishman who reads the evidence, that 
this very process of the impoverishment 
and ruin of Ireland by forcing the ten- 
ants to sell their stock are at this momeut 
going on at a rapid and an advancing 
rate— 

“ We have,” he says, “ to keep this stock from 

month to month, and already we are overstocked, 
They are depreciating. We have offered them to 
the landlord ” — 
and this is a most important point of 
evidence— 
“and the landlord would not accept them. Some 
time ago I stated publicly in print the names of 
my neighbours who offered their stock to the 
landlord, and proposed to charge half the cost of 
keeping them sooner than sell them off the place, 
If the landlord will not do that at the present 
time, he must only expect to impoverish the 
tenants further by obliging them to sell off 
their stock at any price to save eviction more 
than seizure. The land then becomes un- 
stocked, and the consequence is that the tenant 
is left no means at all then of paying the 
rent.” 


Now, I desire to give a picture from Mr. 
Dennis’s evidence of the struggles that 
a tenant sometimes has to go through in 
order to do what he believes to be honest 
and right— 
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‘* Only this time 12 months,” says Mr. Dennis, 
‘‘ walking before my gate by accident on the 
public road leading from Waterford to Dunmore 
I picked up 15 pawntickets. I looked at them, 
and on some of the tickets was marked ‘cash,’ 
and on others was a certain name that I hap- 
pened to know, There were a great many per- 
sons of that name in the place. I went to one, 
and I did not think it could be him ; bat he said, 
*I am so much obliged to you for bringing me 
these tickets, because if you told anybody it 
would ruin me. I went to the fair to raise my 
rent, and I could not sell a single thing, and I 
brought in these things to pawn them.’ Among 
the things was his own coat, his son’s coat, a 
splendid-made coat of frieze, a horse collar, and 
a shawl belonging to his wife. With the excep- 
tion of this last article, no exception could be 
taken to any of the articles. On the whole he 
had received a sum of £4 3s, ; and he said to me, 
*You see I have two horses; 1 have two for 
working, and a yearling. I have six or seven 
yearling calves, 16 sheep, and several pigs—l 
have all that, and yet 1 cannot raise the money, 
and if I wanted £5 to-morrow you know I could 
not raise it. So I had to take these clothes and 
pawn them.’ [said to him, ‘ Why did you do 
it?’ I spoke to him like a first-class Land 
Leaguer. [is answer to me was, ‘I have a good 
landlord. He reduced my rent considerably upon 
the last gale day, and if I told him I was not able 
to meet my reduced rent now he would not be- 
lieve me, and sooner than that he should disbelieve 
me, or think I had cheek to go and ask him to 
make any further reduction, I went and pawned 
these things.” 
I can only say that man excites my 
deepest commiseration, and I am sure 
he will have the sympathy of Members in 
all parts of this House. I say that that 
case is an illustration of what I believe 
to be the position of the great majority 
of the tenant farmers in Ireland. And 
we are so often reminded, Sir, of the 
villainy of the character of the Irish 
nation, that I rejoice to be able to bring 
these facts forward. The whole of this 
Bill is based on the theory that the Irish 
people are incorrigible. The Commis- 
sioners have put upon public record that 
the Irish people are naturally honest, 
hard-working, and deeply attached to 
their country. And I say, Sir, that a 
man of this kind who makes such a 
sacrifice—and there are thousands of 
them in Ireland—excites my pity quite 
as much—as the victim of a moonlight- 
ing outrage. I say I am less anxious— 
anxious as I am—to secure vengeance 
upon 100 or 200 ruffians than I am to 
secure rightful and humane treatment 
for the thousands of poor tenants in 
Ireland. There is the difference between 
Gentlemen opposite and us on this side 
of the House. I will now proceed to one 
or two interesting matters which ought to 
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be brought to the notice of the House as 
illustrating the meanness landlords are 
not above resorting to, and which come 
out in a very clear light in the Blue 
Book as showing the value of combi- 
nation. As hon. Members from Ire- 
land are aware, there is a device in 
operation in Ireland called joint ten- 
ancy. In one part of the Blue Book 
there is an account of a combination in 
a certain part of the country—I think 
Galway—not to pay rents until joint 
tenancy was broken up. The House 
will be able to judge whether these joint 
tenancies ought to be broken up or not. 
In this case there were five or six ten- 
ants on each holding—that is to say, 
these five or six men are made joint 
tenants, and are severally responsible 
for the whole rent. But that is not 
all. This is a device for bringing 
the rent above the significant figure 
of £4, for if the rent is over £4 
the landlord pays only half the rate, 
while if it is below £4 the landlord 
pays the whole rate. By this precious 
manoeuvre, although a tenant has a 
holding which is really under the value 
of £4, and ought not, therefore, accord- 
ing to the intention of Parliament, to 
pay any poor-rate, he yet is made to 
ay that which the Legislature never 
intended him to pay. I say that 
this is a fraud upon Parliament. It 
shows that some landlords practise what 
I may call a Plan of Campaign of their 
own, which is quite as immoral as that 
which Lord Salisbury described as ar- 
rant swindling. There is another much 
more important complaint to be made 
against the action of the landlords which 
these combinations in Ireland have en- 
deavoured to meet, I mean their mode 
of dealing with their tenants in the mat- 
ter of the purchase of properties. One 
subject referred to the Commissioners 
was whether combinations prevented the 
operation of the purchase clauses of the 
Act of 1881, or Lord Ashbourne’s Pur- 
chase Act of 1885. There is plenty of 
evidence on the subject. What, for in- 
stance, does Mr. J. G. MacCarthy say? 
As hon. Members are aware, he is one 
of the Commissioners under the Act of 
1885— 


“The operation of the Act has been hindered 
by an unwise attempt on the part of some land 
agents to coerce tenants into buying, and as to 
the terms of buying. How does he exercise the 
pressure? By telling the tenant he must either 
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sign a contraet for sale or go out. I have seen 
letters of this class. I have a letter in my 
possession from an extensive land agent, telling 
the tenant that the sheriff could not be put off be- 
yond to-morrow, but that if she handed the sheriff 
the contracts for purchase, duly executed, he 
would not take possession. Surely a contract 
signed under such circumstances could not be 
free.” 


I hope the House understands the drift 
of that. English Members and English 
taxpayers are not entirely uninterested 
in these transactions. You see what the 
device means. It means that a tenant 
under the threat of being turned out, 
whatever for, agrees to purchase terms 
ractically fixed by the coercive agent or 
andlord. Then the Commissioners, when 
they inquired into these cases, have con- 
stantly found that the price so fixed was 
a most monstrous price, which would 
have left us, the British taxpayers, com- 
pletely in the lurch. These combina- 
tions, against which the Bill to be intro- 
duced by the Government is directed, 
rightly set their faces, and rightly set 
their faces, against coercive operations 
of this kind, which would have had the 
effect I have stated. See what is the 
landlords’ Plan of Campaign for which 
you, by your proposal, demand urgency 
to-night. Their Plan of Campaign is to 
force a tenant to pay an unreasonable 
rent, with the delightful alternative of 
driving him to purchase at an unreason- 
able price, thus exposing the British 
taxpayer to an unreasonable risk. You 
are asking for urgency to make Parlia- 
ment an accomplice in that benevolent 
design. It is the old story. This is 
Irish history in a nutshell—what it has 
been too long—unredressed grievances, 
moral wrongs without legal remedy, 
then illegal acts to secure something 
like moral rights, and then Coercion 
Bills with the admirable purpose, as 
righteous as it is statesmanlike, of 
driving just discontent beneath the 
surface. I know what I shall be told 
by one of the right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. I shall be told that the Govern- 
ment are going to bring in land pro- 
posals ; but it is useless to bring them in 
while these combinations exist. I reply, 
there is abundant proof to be got from 
the Blue Book that the unwillingness, for 
example, of the Irish tenants to avail 
themselves of the purchase provisions 
of the Acts of 1881 and 1885 is due 
to other causes far more potent than 
these combinations. It is impossible 
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to read the Blue Book without see- 
ing that the mass of tenants holding 
aloof from purchase are influenced by 
the consideration of the possibility of a 
still further fall in prices; by the appre- 
hension that taxation may be increased; 
and by other apprehensions of one kind 
and another, and that combination is 
one of the least of the forces that 
are now operating upon the tenants 
and making them afraid of purchase. 
Therefore it will not do for the Govern- 
ment to say that they are prepared to 
bring in land proposals, but that they 
must first get combination out of the 
way. I go a little further, and I say 
that to give urgency to coercion will do 
no good. It will do no good in the way 
of meeting the evils of which you com- 

lain. I will take the evidence of Captain 

lunkett on Boycotting. I daresay I 
shall be told that although there is 
active disorder only in a very small part 
of Ireland, yet that Boycotting prevails 
over a large area. Well, but it is the 
opinion of one of the most experienced 
magistrates in all Ireland, that Boy- 
cotting will not be affected by such co- 
ercion as the Government have in view. 
This is the evidence of Captain Plunkett, 
when under examination by the Presi- 
dent of the Commission— 

“* Boycotting went on under the Crimes Act ? 
—Oh, yes. As strongly as before ?—It was as 
strong, I think, then as it is now.” 

Is not that a warning to the right hon. 
Gentleman not to hope that by coercion 
Boycotting will be put down? Captain 
Plunkett tells you stringent coercion was 
ineffectual against Boycotting. There is 
another point I will notice in passing. 
The hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) the other 
night gave us some horrible figures of 
the murders committed in the disturbed 
times of 1881-2. He is going to vote 
for a Coercion Bill, and yet, let me tell 
him, in spite of two Coercion Bills, 75 
per cent of these murders remain un- 
detected, and their perpetrators un- 
punished, to this day. Do not think, 
therefore, that a Coercion Bill, however 
strong, will, in the futuré, give you any 
security that you will detect the per- 
petrators of these crimes, or that you 
will be able to bring them to justice. I 
regret that the Government have ad- 
dressed themselves to their task in this 
way. Itis, I repeat, an invested order. 
Here is a single instance to show what I 
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mean. There has been no worse or more 
disturbed district in Ireland than Castle- 
island since these troubles began some 
years ago. This is the evidence of a 
land valuer who knows it well— 

“I attribute the difficulties of a district I am 
well acquainted with, the Castleisland district, 
which has unhappily had a very evil notoriety, 
to the fact that the Land Act operated to a very 
limited extent there, owing to a very large pro- 
portion of the tenants there being leaseholders. 
Their rents are high, but abatements have been 
made in some instances.” 

What is the use, I would ask, of our 
spending weeks to drive the discontent 
of Castleisland below the surface, when 
the same weeks that we shall spend in 
passing a Coercion Bill would suffice to 
cut off the root of the disorder in Castle- 
island? If you suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act, will you have more power 
to deal with the disorder of which the 
First Lord of the Treasury complained ? 
Will the Bankruptcy Court have more 
power to compel persons to give evi- 
dence? If mobs resist, you have all the 
military forces of the Empire at your 
back. Why do you need more? What 
is the case? There are sinister signs 
that the temper and spirit of the Irish 
Government are not improving. There 
are signs that they are not to be trusted. 
I am perfectly sure that they, like 
their Predecessors, when they have been 
armed with these weapons, will inevi- 
tably be drawn into attacks upon their 
political opponents, and when that hap- 
pens, depend upon it, we shall again be 
in quite as deep waters as we were in 
1881-2. The events of 1881 are fresh in 
our minds, and I may perhaps refer to 
them with the more freedom because I 
was not then inthis House. What bap- 
pened after the House had assented to 
the Motion the right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred to, and the House had passed the 
Bill in favour of which the Motion was 
made? You were always talking about 
restoring law and order. It was argued 
then, as now, that you must restore law 
and order before you bring in remedial le- 
gislation. What wasthe effect of that mea- 
sure for restoring law and order ? This is 
not inapposite. In the fourth quarter of 
1880 the number of evicted persons was 
954. In the first quarter of 1881, when 
coercion was on the stocks here, they in- 
creased to 1,732, and in the second 
quarter, when the Coercion Bill had been 
ae they rose to 5,500. Certainly, 

should not be surprised if something 
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of the same kind were to follow now. If 
you suppress these combinations, if you 
rouse the temper and excite the passions 
of the Irish people by this kind of legis- 
lation, I should not be surprised if the 
same thing occurs again. And not only 
did evictions go up—I implore the 
House to remember what passed in 1881 
—but outrages, which in February, 
1881, the month when the Coercion Bill 
was before the House, were 170, by 
January, 1882, when these exceptional 
powers were in full force, had risen to 
479, and by March to 531. Why, what 
did that come from? It came from 
striking at the tenants’ organization be- 
fore you struck at the land system which 
that organization was directed against. 
Well, that is all past. I will venture to 
quote a sae from a very wise man. 
Mr. Burke said— 


“I have constantly observed that the generality 
of people are 50 years at least behind in their 
politics, In books everything is settled for them 
without the exertion of any considerable diligence 
or sagacity. For which reason men are wise with 
but little reflection, and good with but little self- 
denial in the business of all times except their 
own. Few are the partizans of departed tyranuy.” 
We now can see the iniquity of the 
penal laws of the 18th century. Yet I 
declare, Sir, I am with those who doubt 
whether the penal laws of the 18th cen- 
tury were more iniquitous, or brought 
greater woe on the population of Ireland, 
than the landlord system of the 19th 
century. We are very astonished that a 
Coercion Bill should have been brought 
in in the year 1846, when the Devon 
Commission had just reported, and when 
the astounding evidence of that Com- 
mission ought to have been deep in all 
men’s minds. We are amazed that 
the Parliament of that day, and the 
Leaders of Parties in that day, could 
think of nothing better than a Coercion 
Bill. But are we sure that we are acting 
more wisely to-day in this House than 
our forefathers acted then? I do not 
wish to leave off with any particularly 
bad language against the Irish land- 
lords. sf do not want to introduce 
at this very early stage what is only 
too likely to be a protracted discussion 
anything like passion. But I must 
point out finally what is in my view the 
object of the legislation which the right 
hon. Gentleman is about to propose, and 
the acceptance of which will mark an 
unwisdom compared with which that of 
any geueration of our forefathers will be 
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slight. Sir, I wish to call the attention 
of the House to the evidence of Captain 
Hamilton. Captain Hamilton, as many 
hon. Gentlemen know, is the chief di- 
rector of the Landlords’ Defence Associa- 
tion. What he says is this :— 

“Tlis view was ’’—they are most remarkable 
words—* that in dealing with the tenants there 
should be no door of hope. Ifthe man goes out 
he should only be able to come back again on 
making terms with his landlord. The whole 
cause of the troubles and evictions is the idea 
that is in the minds of the Resident Magistrates 
and others who go in charge that they are to 
settle between the landlord and tenant. At 
nearly every eviction the Divisional Magistrate and 
Resident Magistrate, and very often the District 
Inspector, all bear do#n upon the landlords’ 
representative the moment he goes in, to make 
terms with the tenant, and, as it were, put them- 
selves on the side of the tenant as against the 
landlord. I have never seen trouble at an evic- 
tion that has not been caused by delay and that 
idea among the people. My plan has always been 
to take one or two of the tenants and evict abso- 
Intely, but there must be no settlement except 
through the solicitor, and probably if that idea 
was carried out, and the duty of the Resident 
Magistrate was simply to preserve order, there 
would be no trouble about evictions ; and I think 
that is doing a great deal of mischiet at the pre- 
sent time, because the people are taught that the 
Government are on the side of the tenants against 
the landlords, and you cannot get that out of 
their heads.” 


What he wants us to get into their 
heads is, I suppose, that the Govern- 
ment is on the side of the landlords. 
This, Sir, is a Bill for placing the Go- 
vernment on the side of the landlords, 
and in Captain Hamilton’s very expres- 
sive words, it is a Bill for shutting the 
door of hope. I do not say that I would 
never in any circumstances or in any 
emergency or in any crisis assent to in- 
creasing the stringency of criminal pro- 
cedure either in Ireland or anywhere 
else. This I do say; considering the 
just odium with which exceptional 
criminal legislation has come to be sur- 
rounded in Ireland, I would put it off 
to the extreme moment. I would be 
very sure that the emergency was so 
perilous, the crieis so pressing, and the 
circumstances so overwhelming in their 
character, that no other less costly or 
less perilous instrument would enable me 
to grapple with it. Sir, lam expressing 
my deliberate conviction when I say 
there has never been a more wanton, a 
more gratuitous, and a more unjustifiable 
resort than on this present occasion to 
what my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) once called 
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‘the ever-failing and ever-poisonous 
remedy of coercion.” I do not deny for 
a moment that the Executive are bound 
to enforce the law. But we who are 
Members of the Legislature are bound, 
when we are deliberating on these great 
issues of policy, to see that the law is 
brought into harmony with the just 
claims of honest and industrious men. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving the Amendment which stood in 
his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “‘ this 
House declines to set aside the business of the 
Nation in favour of a measure for increasing 
the stringency of the Criminal Law in Ireland, 
whilst no effectual security has been taken 
against the abuse of the Law by the exac- 
tion of excessive rents.”—(Mr. John Morley.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 


Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.) : In rising to reply to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman I 
find myself under the necessity of asking 
from the House even a greater measure 
of that kindness and indulgence which 
they have often been pleased to extend 
to me, for I speak under considerable 
difficulties on this occasion. It was only 
about 24 hours ago that the right hon. 
Gentleman gave Notice of this Amend- 
ment. I make no complaint. I merely 
state the fact. Since that time, Sir, 1 
was in the House till a quarter to 4 this 
morning, and I had to return at 10.30, 
and had to make two speeches before 
breakfast. The House did not rise till 
past 1.30, and at 1 there was a Cabi- 
net. In these circumstances, the House 
will understand that I approach the 
consideration of a large, complicated, 
and difficult question under conditions 
less favourable than usually attend a 
Minister of the Crown replying to what 
is in reality a Vote of Want of Confi- 
dence in the Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman has, I suppose, got 
some scheme in his head to deal with 
the present difficulty which he alleges to 
exist with regard to the payment of rent 
in Ireland. To that scheme, whatever 
it is, he has made no reference from one 
end to the other of a long speech. 
What he has referred to are measures 
which we propose to bring in, which he 
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has not seen, of which he knows nothing, 
but which he criticizes in advance with 
no possibility of knowing whether when 
he does see them they will or will not 
deserve the strictures which he has 
passed upon them. As an illustration 
of that position, I recollect that the right 
hon. Gentleman began his speech by 
giving us his views as to the precise 
area in Ireland which was, in his opi- 
nion, disturbed, and which, he said, was 
avery limited area. I do not mean to 
criticize those views now. But how does 
the right hon. Gentleman know that if 
the disturbed area is limited, our Bill is 
not limited too? There are parts of Ire- 
land, as the House perfectly well knows, 
in which law is at this moment as well 
obeyed as in any part of the United 
Kingdom. But if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman supposes that is a scintilla of 
argument against our Bill for restoring 
law and order in those parts which are 
disturbed, I feel myself unable to agree 
with him. The right hon. Gentleman 
not having heard the case of the Go- 
vernment considers, I suppose, that he 
is peculiarly well qualified to criticize 
their acts and to give his view as to the 
exact amount of disturbance which does 
exist in Ireland. I am not going into 
that question now, and I shall reserve 
my defence of the Bill which we are 
going to introduce until that Bill is be- 
fore the House. But I may remind the 
right hon. Gentleman, who places so 
much reliance upon statistics of crime 
as affording proof or dixproof of the ne- 
cessity for a Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill—I may remind him of the words of 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone). [Home Rule 
Cries of “‘Oh!” and cheers.| Since when 
have hon. Members opposite learnt to 
treat quotations from the speeches of the 
right hon. Gentleman with derision and 
contempt? In introducing one of his 
Coercion Bills the right hon. Gentleman 
used these words— 

** We have never said that the amount of this 
crime, taken by itself, was the basis of our propo- 
sitions. That is not the case. You must con- 
sider the amount of crime in conjunction with its 
source, with its character, with what it indicates, 
and what it means.”—(3 Hansard, [257] 1697.) 


That which was the view of the right 
hon. Gentleman in 1881 is the view of 
Her Majesty’s Government now, and 
that is all which I think it necessary to 


say upon the condition of Ireland as 
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far as crime is concerned. It is an un- 
pleasant and a melancholy subject upon 
which I shall have to detain the House 
before long at no inconsiderable length. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. John 
Morley) based a large part of his argu- 
ment upon the extreme difficulty of pay- 
ing rents owing to the fall in prices. 
Now, if my memory serves me right, the 
reduction in rents consequent on the fall 
in prices is estimated in the most recent 
decisions of the Land Court at between 
14 and 18 percent. Let us take 16 per 
cent asthe mean figure between these 
two extremes. Now, 16 per cent is 
about one-sixth part of the rent, and 
while I do not say that a rent which is 
one-sixth too high is not a rent which 
ought to be altered, I do say that the 
fact that some rents are too high by so 
much is not a reason for a social revo- 
lution. If the right hon. Member is 
going to apply a parallel rule in every 
part of the United Kingdom to every 
suffering interest, this country will be 
landed in a chaos such as no civilized 
country has ever been landed in before. I 
suppose right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have not so far thrown over the Land 
Act of 1881 as to suppose that rents 
now fixed, or which were fixed before 
the agricultural crisis, are grossly un- 
just. Just before I came down to the 
House I looked at some statistics with 
regard to evictions, and made some hasty 
calculations. There were in the last 
quarter of last year 522 cases of eviction. 
Of these under 50 were for less than 
one and a half-year’s arrears of rent. 
The remainder were for arrears varying 
from one and a half-year’s rent to 10 
years’ rent. The total number evicted 
for owing more than one and a half- 
year’s rent was 456. Of these only 132 
were judicial rents. Therefore, of the 
tenants evicted for non-payraent of rents 
due for more than one and a half year, 
no fewer than 324 were evicted for non- 
payment of non-judicial rents, and every 
one of those tenants could have gone 
into Court and had a judicial rent fixed. 
[Home Rule laughter and cheers.| Is that 
eee denied? [ Cries of ‘* Yes!’’] 

n what ground? Am I to understand 
that the Act of 1881 is, in the opinion of 
its authors, not only a total failure on 
account of the length of the period 
fixed, but also because the tenants who 
have a right to go into Court cannot or 
will not do so? If my calculation is 
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correct, it will go far to prove that it is 
not true with reference to the majority 
of evictions, that they are due to the 
fact that judicial rents were fixed at a 
period when prices were different from 
what they are now. When you consider 
that there were only 132 cases of evic- 
tion in which the arrears were for more 
than a year and a-half—and in which 
the rents were judicial rents—you must 
consider also that only one-fifth of these 
tenants will have been finally turned 
out of their holdings. That greatly re- 
duces the magnitude and proportion of 
the grievance on account of which the 
right hon. Gentleman wishes to disturb 
the settlement solemnly made in 1881. 
Before I pass from that bee of the sub- 
ject, let me say a word with reference 
to the attack made by the right hon. 
Gentleman upon the Irish landlords. 
Of course, we need no prophet to tell us 
that there are bad landlords in Ireland ; 
we need no carefully-prepared and ela- 
borate Reports to prove to us that where 
there are 500,000 tenants some rents 
will be too high. Of course, some are 
too high; but, on the other hand, 
some rents are too low. Are right hon. 
Gentlemen so sanguine that they con- 
ceive you will be able to have a system 
which works with such absolute mathe- 
matical exactness that when you have a 
vast number of transactions to deal with, 
everyone of those transactions shall be 
exactly in accordance with the dictates 
of conscience and of the most strict 
morality? The country and the system 
have not been found, nor ever will, 
while human nature remains as it is, in 
which you can hope to have a perfection 
such as I have vindicated. turn to 
another part of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech. He told us that he and 
his Friends had been occupied ever 
since this Parliament met in pressing 
the claims of tenants whose rents were 
judicially fixed before the fall in prices 
for some reconsideration of the bargain 
which the State enforced on them. Ever 
since this Parliament met he has been 
taking that course, and ever since this 
Parliament met he has been in Opposi- 
tion. But the crisis began in 1884, and 
priees were as low as they are now in 
1885 and 1886. During a large part of 
that time the right hon. Gentleman was 
in Office. When did he first think of 
carrying out the scheme which he now 
thinks so absolutely necessary? Was 
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the case of the Irish tenants not pressed 
upon the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends by hon. 
Members from Ireland below the Oppo- 
sition Gangway ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : The first vote 
I ever gave was in 1883 in favour of 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell). 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am only 
alluding to the right hon. Gentleman in 
the character of spokesman for the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian and the 
right hon. Gentlemen who sit near him. 
The right hon. Gentleman told us that 
ever since this Parliament met he had 
been pressing the claims of the tenants 
to a reconsideration of the bargain made 
for them in 1881. But why did he only 
begin to do this when in Opposition ? 
The evil, so far as it is an evil, is one 
which has existed ever since the fall in 
prices—in other words, since the begin- 
ning of 1885. The right hon. Gentle- 
man and his Friends cannot claim that 
the case was not pressed upon them at a 
time when they could have dealt with it. 
In January, 1886, the hon. Member for 
Cork brought forward his case and made 
almost the same speech which he made 
last autumn when right hon. Gentlemen 
came from all parts of the country to 
support him. The hon. Member for 
Cork said that the condition of the Irish 
tenants was desperate in consequence of 
such a reduction in the prices of agri- 
cultural produce as had not been known 
for many years. Was he to understand 
that the excuse which was about to be 
made for their inaction by right hon. 
Members opposite was that the speech 
of the hon. Member for Oork was 
made five days before the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) came into Office? Did right 
hon. Gentlemen hold that that fact en- 
titled them to treat the speech of the 
hon. Member for Oork as if it had not 
been delivered ? 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I do not 
know whether it is necessary to remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that the speech 
to which he refers was delivered at a 
moment when coercion was threatened 
by the Conservative Government. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
objection to the interruption of the hon. 
Gentleman, though I think it is hardly 
relevant, unless I am to understand that 
the hon. Gentleman does not consider 
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that he is bound to a statement of fact 
made in opposition to a Conservative 
Government which brings in a Coercion 
Bill. He made the statement, and 
pressed it upon the House as true; and, 
therefore, I ask why did not right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite take up the case 
and deal with it in their own manner? 
{An hon. Memser: They did.] I think 
I heard some hon. Gentleman say that 
they did deal with it. That is perfectly 
true; but in what manner? What they 
prune was that Irish land should be 

ought from the Irish landlords for the 
Irish tenants, and at a valuation based 
on the rents fixed in 1881. [‘*No, no!”’} 
It is true that that was in 1885; but 
the rent in 1885 was in many cases the 
rent fixed in 1881. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite took the rent fixed 
in 1881 asthe basis on which he asks the 
British taxpayers to lend £160,000,000. 
I do not wonder at the hesitation which 
the right hon. Gentleman and his Friends 
have shown in becoming converts to the 
doctrine of the hon. Member for Cork, 
because their conversion is the most 
humiliating confession of their failure 
with regard to the Irish Land Question 
ever forced from any Administration. 
In 1881 they solemnly passed an Act 
establishing contracts in regard to rent 
for 15 years, and before that Act has 
been six years in force you say that 
these contracts must be broken. Nor 
can right hon. Gentlemen opposite say 
they had no warning. I myself, in the 
debate that took place on the Land Bill 
of 1881, called attention to the danger 
that there was in establishing contracts 
for 15 years in view of the possible 
fall in prices. I turn now to what the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle called the central part of his 
argument; and what isit? It is that 
in all cases of this kind, before you 
make the Criminal Law, as he calls it, 
more stringent, and, as I term it, more 
perfectly adapted to the end of punishing 
crime, you ought to pass remedial mea- 
sures, according to the old formula, to 
which I have not the slightest objection. 
Remedial measures should precede re- 
pression. I consider that formula a most 
valuable truth, if it is properly limited 
and properly understood. Let me remind 
the House that my right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury has in- 
formed the House that we intend, not in 
the dim and distant future, but in the 
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immediate future, to bring in a Bill in 
“another place,” where work can be 
more me ee transacted; and we 
intend, as quickly as possible, to carry 
our views into effect. I do not know 
whether I shall be in Order in indicating 
very faintly what those views are. We 
consider that, under the circumstances, 
two Bills will be necessary. The 
first Bill will not alter—and does 
not profess to alter profoundly—the sys- 
tem established by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in 1881; but we think it will 
make the working of that system more 
smooth, more equitable, and more bene- 
ficial to all concerned in the great agri- 
cultural interests of Ireland. The Bill, 
among other things, will deal with 
leases, and give to the tenant some 
equitable relief such as was given to 
debtors in the Bankruptcy Act of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain). 
It will have other provisions which we 
think of a valuable kind. But we do 
not suppose that a Bill of these com- 
paratively humble proportions can pos- 
sibly solve the great Irish Land Ques- 
tion. That question, we believe, and 
we have always believed, can only be 
solved by a large measure dealing with 
purchase. [‘‘Oh!”] Every Party 
in the House and every section of 
every Party is, I think, agreed on 
this. [‘*No no!”] Well, with the 
exception of the hon. Member for 
Kirkealdy (Sir George Campbell). 
That measure, as may be conjectured, 
is of too large proportions to be passed 
immediately unless hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite are prepared to pursue very dif- 
ferent tactics with regard to the Busi- 
ness of the House from those with which 
we have been made painfully familiar 
this Session. We shall be ready to 
bring in that Bill as soon as they are 
ready to allow that Bill to be discussed. 
Having thus stated in the rudest and 
barest outline—for I should not be jus- 
tified in going more into details—the 
remedial measures which we propose to 
bring in, let me meet directly the argu- 
ment that these measures ought to pre- 
cede the criminal measure for which we 
are now asking urgency. I do not think 
there is a single man in this House who 
knows what he is saying who will not 
admit that the prime necessity in every 
society is that the law shall be effective. 
Hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
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cannot for a moment doubt that the 
primary necessity for society is a stable 
and acknowledged system of law. If 
that be admitted, I, on my side, am 
ready to admit that if you can get your 
law effective, not by increasing its strin- 
gency or altering its machinery, but by 
remedial legislation, you had better do 
so. If the effect of passing our Land 
Bills or any Land Bill would lead to 
such a change that juries would cease 
to be intimidated, and that witnesses 
would come forward and give their 
evidence—then every one of my 
Colleagues would hasten to bring 
forward such a measure. [Cries of 
“Try it!” ] But what chance is there 
that if we put off this Criminal Bill, 
when Ireland is weekly going from bad 
to worse, when society is crumbling into 
its original atoms, we shall restore the 
sanctity of contract and respect for law 
by introducing any Land Bill? The 
hope that now exists, provided we take 
measures in time, would be finally de- 
stroyed, and it would be useless to try 
and battle with the forces of anarchy. 
We should have to give up the task in 
despair. The right hon. Gentleman 
based his argument upon the view that 
the Land League—I have used the 
wrong alias, I mean the National League 
—corresponded with and resembled a 
combination of trade unionists in Eng- 
land for obtaining fair and equitable 
terms from their masters. But that is 
a total misconception. Since when have 
the Opposition come over to the doctrine 
that the National League is this inno- 
cent form of trades union, organized in 
order to obtain for the tenants fair and 
equitable terms? I have not taken 
the trouble of reading the cartloads 
of speeches in which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt) denounced 
the Land League, which, in the opi- 
nion of the right hon. Gentleman, is 
the same thing as the National League 
except in name. In 1881 the right hon. 
Gentleman said that the Land League 
organization was ‘really Fenian in its 
character ”’—in other words, that it was 
a treasonable organization which carried 
out its treasonable designs by murder 
and outrage. Isthe right hon. Gentle- 
man and are his Friends converted to 
the idea that the National League has 
cast off its ‘‘ original sin” and has come 
out in the new guise of an innocent com- 
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bination, with no other object than to 
enable tenants who were asked to pay an 
excessive rent to resist their landlords ? 
Have right hon. Gentlemen studied the 
recent speeches of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite who sit for Irish constituencies ? 
One speaker had said that the time. 
would come when rent would beabolished 
altogether, not all at once, but step by 
step. Is that the advice of an innocent 
combination to enable tenants to exact a 
fair rent? In November last, another 
speaker said— 

“We are not only working to abolish the 
landlords; we are also working for the holy 
cause of Irish nationality, and if to-morrow 
every landlord were swept out of the country, 
we still should have to work in order to realize 
the dream of the Irish martyrs in the past to 
make Ireland a nation with her own flag among 
the nations of the world.” 

I could multiply quotations such as these; 
but they are sufficient to prove my 
propositions, which are these—in the 
first place, that the League aims at 
political objects wholly alien—in my 
opinion treasonable—to the question of a 
combination for the purpose of exacting 
a fair rent; and, in the second place, that 
it aims at these treasonable ends by the 
spoliation of one particular class—those 
who supportthe Union. If these propo- 
sitions are true—and they were believed 
to be true by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby one year ago, 
and they are proved to be true by the 
quotations of speeches made only a few 
months ago—then what becomes of the 
contention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle that we are 
here dealing with an innocent trade 
union organization. The truth is that 
the source of our disorders is not the 
exaction of extreme rents by the land- 
lords. The tenants of Ulster and the 
leaseholders of Ulster are in some ways 
more hardly treated than any other 
tenants in Ireland. The case of the 
leaseholders of Ulster was before the 
Colleagues of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite Session after Session in 1882, 
and they never lifted a little finger to 
relieve them. The case is, in my 
opinion, far harder than that of any 
other tenants in Ireland ; but they have 
not, under the temptation which the 
right hon. Gentleman thinks adequate to 
justify a socialistic revolution, engaged 
in any of these nefarious schemes. I 
shall often have to talk of the National 
League, but there is one epithet which 
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fell from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite to which I must call attention 
now. The right hon. Gentleman spoke 
of it as a spontaneous combination of the 
tenants of Ireland. Sir, is the right 
hon. Gentleman so ignorant of the 
country which, not eight months ago, he 
was occupied in governing, as not to 
know thespeciesof terrorism by which the 
tenant is brought into the network of this 
organization, from which he only longs to 
be free as soon as the law will allow him 
to free himself with impunity? My first 
answer, therefore, to the question of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite as to why 
we did not bring in remedial measures 
before criminal measures, is that to do so 
would not have had the effect which he 
thinks it would have had—namely, to 
restore respect for law and order in Ire- 
land, to enable peaceable men to go 
about their business in peace, to give 
freedom under the law, and to enable the 
Courts of Law to carry out the law of 
the country. But I have another argu- 
ment in favour of the course which we 
propose to pursue. Not only would the 
order which the right hon. Gentleman 
proposes with regard to our measures 
fail in its effect, but if we were to follow 
his advice and put off day after day the 
measure which we think necessary to 
restore respect for the law, it would 
render the effect of every future remedial 
measure absolutely nugatory, and destroy 
at its very source and beginning every 
hope of a better state of things for the 
Trish tenantry. I have already told the 
House that the Government are of 
opinion that the only hope for the ulti- 
mate settlement and solution of the Irish 
Land Question is a scheme of purchase. 
What hope would there be of the success 
of any scheme of purchase if, at the bid- 
ding of an agitation iike this, you broke 
a solemn contract entered into only five 

ears ago ? Would any tenant in Ireland 
Ldievs that a settlement guaranteed by 
Parliamentary pledges would be a last- 
ing one, and if any tenant in Ireland did 
believe that, would he not be an idiot to 
believe it ; would he not be a fool, in the 
face of what Parliament has done, in the 
face of the readiness of Parliament to 
stultify itself; would he not be a fool if 
he believed that the contract which he 
entered into with the State would be a 
final contract, and that it would not be 
in his power by using the same machinery 
of agitation which had been so often 
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found effective in the past to wring what 
new terms he chose out of the British 
Government and the British taxpayer ? 
It is because I know that if you begin 
now; if you precede the restoration of 
law and order by what you call remedial 
measures, every tenant in Ireland will 
believe that he has only to go upon the 
same lines which they have been pur- 
suing, and the property of every land- 
lord will be whittled down, and that ulti- 
mately by slow but sure degrees he will 
get his land for nothing. This is the 
creed, and these are the sentiments, 
preached by hon. Members opposite in 
Treland. Is that the policy of the legiti- 
mate Opposition ? If itis not, I wish to 
ask how they can possibly justify this 
alteration in Parliamentary policy adum- 
brated in the Resolution of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite? I speak as one of 
a Government determined to preserve 
the Union, and possibly many may have 
thought that the arguments I have used 
can only be properly addressed to those 
who agree with me in that broad policy 
which we think ought to guide the 
common destinies of the two countries. 
But, Sir, that is not my opinion. I be- 
lieve that every man in this House who 
wishes to stop short of absolute separa- 
tion is perfectly mad if he follows the 
policy suggested by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in his Resolution. [ Opposition 
cries of ‘Oh, oh!” and “ Withdraw !”] 
I do not think there is anything dis- 
orderly in using the word mad; but ifthe 
delicate sensibilities of hon. Members 
opposite are offended, I will say that any 
such man must be singularly unwise if he 
follows that policy, because every scheme 
which the ingenuity of man can suggest 
which stops short of absolute separation 
involves some kind of arrangement and 
some kind of bargain between the people 
of Ireland and the people of England. 
Ifin your madness—[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” ] 
—well, if in your folly you break the con- 
tract entered into by Parliament in the 
most solemn manver, how can you 
possibly imagine that the great inter- 
national contract which some of you 
desire will remain inviolate a moment 
longer than suits the convenience of hon. 
Members opposite ? Of course the screw 
will be put on then as now. The people 
of Ireland from one end to the other 
would know that however firmly you 
have appeared to put your foot down, 
the smallest touch will shake you from 
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your balance; and with that conviction 
deeply rooted in their mind, do not sup- 
pose that any arrangement that you may 
enter into—fence it round with all the 
securities you like—can possibly cause 
you to pause for more than a few brief 
years at any point on the inclined plane 
down which you will inevitably slide 
towards absolute separation, if you once 
leave the present united Constitution of 
this Empire. For these reasons, not 
certainly in the interests of the landlords, 
not even in the interests of the Unionist 
Party, but in the interests of every man 
in this House who desires some kind of 
link to be kept up between England and 
Ireland, I earnestly press the House not 
to accept the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and to allow us as soon as 
may be to take those steps which we 
think necessary for the restoration of 
law and order in Ireland. 

Mr. ALLISON (Cumberland, Esk- 
dale) said, the Report of the Royal 
Commission amply justified every one 
of the allegations made by the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) last 
autumn as to the necessity of reducing 
agricultural rents in Ireland. He had 
to complain that now that the Commis- 
sion had reported the Government took 
no notice of the Report, but were pro- 
ceeding on the old path of coercion, 
which had so often failed before, 
and which he predicted would un- 
doubtedly fail again. The Report 
contained a lesson for their Liberal 
Unionist Friends. If any Party in- 
sisted more than another on public 
platforms in this country upon the 
duty of remedial measures it was the 
Liberal Unionist Party. They con- 
stantly spoke of the manner in which 
this Parliament could redress the 
grievances of Ireland, and said a 
great many things could be done by 
this Parliament better even than by 
an Irish Parliament. Instead, how- 
ever, of proceeding to assist in re- 
dressing grievances the Liberal Union- 
ists intended, it seemed, to support 
those measures of the Government 
which were intended to put down 
agitation sprung from the very griev- 
ances which the Royal Commission 
had exposed. They were told that the 
land measure would be produced al- 
most immediately. That was rather a 
vague phrase, and he should like to 
know how far the “almost” was to 
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qualify the “immediately.” It was, it 
appeared, to be produced in ‘‘ another 
P ace,’? where land measures had been 
nown to fail before, but where he 
doubted not the Coercion Bill would go 
through quickly enough. If one thing 
could make the Government’s policy 
more suicidal than another it would be 
the idea of attempting to put down the 
National League after the statement of 
their special Commissioner, Sir Red- 
vers Buller, who had declared that the 
‘great majority of the Irish people 
thought the National League had been 
their salvation.” The tenants were 
right in their supposition. He chal- 
lenged denial of the statement that 
there was not a single concession but 
had been wrung from reluctant land- 
owners by the operations of the League 
and the agitations it had set afoot. In 
the face of the Report he could not con- 
ceive any body of men ‘‘ mad enough” 
to go forward with a policy of coercion 
at the present time. He confessed, after 
the promises which had been given deli- 
berately to the people of Ireland, it was 
simple madness to abandon those pro- 
mises and resort to a policy of coercion, 
which had failed in the past, and which 
he was certain would fail in the future. 
Oortone, KING-HARMAN (Kent, 
Isle of Thanet), said, in answer to the 
challenge of the hon. Member who had 
just sat down (Mr. Allison), he would 
point out one Act which had not been 
got from the Government by the action 
of the Land League—he alluded to the 
first Act under which the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant was first dis- 
turbed in Ireland—the Land Act of 1870; 
for he would remind hon. Members op- 
posite that at that time, thank God, 
neither the Land League nor the National 
League existed. He did not believe for 
a moment that that Act had been ex- 
torted by the Clerkenwell outrage or the 
Manchester murder. The hon. Member 
referred to Mr. M‘Oarthy as an absolute 
judge of the state of Ireland. With 
respect to the action of Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act, that gentleman might be a good 
judge in his way; he was a solicitor 
in practice in asmall town in the South 
of Ireland; but he could not agree 
that he knew more about the land ques- 
tion than the landlords. Mr. M‘Carthy 
was a Sub-Commissioner under the Act, 
confined mostly to his office or Oourt ; 
but the landlords heard all that was 
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going on. He (Colonel King-Harman) 
considered that the attack made on the 
landlords by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(Mr. John Morley) was uncalled for, 
cruel, and unjust; and when the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of the landlords 
as a body oppressing the poor, he must 
remind him that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone), on a memorable oc- 
casion, declared that the Irish landlords 
had been tried, and that they had not 
been found blameworthy. Ireland was 
now organized from one end to the other 
by the National League against English 
rule, against loyalty, law, and order; 
and men, through fear of the power of 
the League, led the life of dogs, hunted 
and Boycotted. Talk about evictions 
by landlords, had there ever been an 
eviction so cruel as the case of the 
Misses Ourtin—driven out of the country 
by the hell-hounds of the League be- 
cause they nobly stood up to defend 
their father from the assassins of the 
League, paid by American dollars ? 
Laughter.) Hon. Gentlemen thought 
this a laughing matter? Was it alaugh- 
ing matter to drag a girl out by the hair, 
and pour tar on her head? It might be 
a laughing matter to those who knew 
more, thank God, than he did how those 
things were got up. Any man who 
stood up for what he conceived to be his 
duty in Ireland was made to suffer for 
it. In the course of his speech, the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. John Morley) 
had referred to the state of Ireland in 
1846, when Lord John Russell and Mr. 
Cobden were taking a leading part in 
Irish affairs. True, Ireland was in a 
fearful conditionthen. But in that year 
no remedial measures had been passed, 
the deepest distress existed, famine 
stalked the land, the people were poor, 
and the emigrant ships were leaving 
Ireland with thousands of emigrants, 
many of whom died. Now, however, 
matters were different. There was more 
money deposited in Irish Savings Banks 
now than there ever had been. The 
Dublin Stocks were largely invested in, 
but not by the landlords, because the 
National Lenses took care that the 
Irish landlords received no money. The 
League coerced the people, and were it 
not for the League they would be as 
peaceful and as law-abiding as the 
people of any other part of the Three 
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Kingdoms. Those who had been mur- 
dered, wounded, and terrorized over 
were not of the landlord class. The 
landlords were pretty well able to take 
care of themselves, as they had done up 
tothe present time ; but they were of the 
tenant class, and the nefarious com- 
bination which had been spoken of in 
such laudable terms was not intended to 
protect but to coerce the tenant. The 
majority of the tenants of Ireland 
wished to pay their rents honestly when 
they che do so; but in thousands of 
cases they had been prevented from 
doing it by the system of tyranny which 
overshadowed and controlled them. The 
right hon. Gentleman had quoted from 
the evidence of Sir Redvers Buller. 
Now, he admitted that Sir Redvers 
Buller was an able and a gallant soldier, 
but he was unaware that that officer 
had had sufficiently long and wide 
experience of land and of the value of 
land to be able to give a standard 
opinion on the subject. This he did 
know — that on one occasion, when 
Sir Redvers Buller was talking to a 
landlord friend of his in the County 
Kerry about land matters, he pointed to 
a field belonging to the landlord and 
said, ‘“‘ Your land is over-rented. You 
are charging 25s. an acre for that land, 
while only 21s. would be charged in 
England.” The landlord asked him 
whether he knew that there was any 
difference between an English acre and 
an Irishacre. ‘ No,” said Sir Redvers 
Buller; “is there any difference?” 
The landlord told him how much larger 
an Irish acre was than an English acre, 
and showed him that this would far 
more than account for the difference in 
price. So much, then, for the evidence 
of Sir Redvers Buller in regard to land 
questions; the right hon. Gentleman 
was quite welcome to what he could get 
out of it to strengthen his case. The 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chief 
Secretary next said that all the Irish 
legislation that had been passed of late 
hey had been against the tenants, and 

e intimated that hon. Members on the 
Conservative side of the House were 
always harping for increased powers in 
favour of the andlords. He emphati- 
cally denied both assertions. What the 
Government were now asking for were 
increased powers in favour of maintain- 
ing law and order—powers which land- 
lords, tenants, and all classes alike in 
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Ireland would have to submit to and 
obey. As to legislation for the land- 
lords, he would ask whether any law 
was ever enacted which weighed more 
heavily on any class than the Act of 
1881 weighed on the landlords of Ire- 
land, both in regard to their power and 
their pockets. It was a law which would 
never have been passed in any foreign 
country, and he was certain it would 
not have been passed by England for 
Englishmen. In respect of the evidence 
of Mr. Dickson, all he would say was 
that that gentleman told a different 
story now, when he wanted to get into 
the House as a National Leaguer, to 
that which he gave when he was the 
Liberal Member for Tyrone. The right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken of landlords 
giving time to their tenants to pay. 
Doubtless there were bad landlords, just 
as there were bad men in every class; 
but, as a rule, the landlords of Ireland 
have not been such fools as to refuse to 
give time wherever and whenever it 
could be reasonably granted. In their 
own interests they had done so, and 
would continue to do so. The right 
hon. Gentleman wound up his speech 
with a remark in which he entirely con- 
curred. He said that we wanted to pro- 
tect the good, honest tenants from the 
ruffians. Just so. They believed the 
majority of the tenants to be good and 
honest men, but that those tenants were 
tyrannized over by a body of lawless 
ruffians who were subsidized by Ame- 
rican dollars; and they wanted to pro- 
tect the honest, law-abiding men from 
those whom the late Mr. Forster termed 
‘the village ruffians.’’ With respect to 
rent and prices, he might remark that 
Griffith’s valuation in 1854 was made 
for a basis of taxation and not for rent. 
The valuation was 25 per cent below 
what he considered to de the value of 
the rent, and when the agitation was 
first begun the cry all over Ireland was 
for Griffith’s valuation. Moreover, prices 
in 1852, 1853, and 1854 were consider- 
ably lower than they were at the present 
time. For example, in 1852, in the part 
of the country to which he belonged, 
milch cows sold for £8 to £14; at Boyle 
Fair, in March last, similar animals sold 
for £10 to £19; in 1852 two-year-olds 
sold for £4 to £8 10s.; at Boyle Fair 
for £8 to £11; in 1852 one-year-olds 
fetched £2 10s. to £3 10s.; at the Fair 
referred to £4 to £7; in 1852 lambs 
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made from 18s. to 26s. each; at Boyle 
Fair in March 36s. to 42s. was obtained. 
He was entitled to argue from this that 
in regard to Griffith’s valuation, tenants 
did not now pay too high rents, at all 
events in the part of the country he re- 
ferred to; still, the Sub-Commissioners 
made a considerable reduction below 
what Sir Robert Griffith deemed a fair 
valuation in 1854. When the prices of 
produce rose, landlords did not raise 
their rents in anything like the same 
Eeopentien 5 and, therefore, when prices 
ell, rents ought not to be lowered to a 
ridiculous extent. He should be as slow 
as anyone to ask for a measure of coer- 
cion; but when he saw honest and law- 
abiding people unable to follow their 
lawful vocations, the whole country dis- 
turbed, and much-needed capital being 
driven out by the action of a few lawless 
men, and when he saw that—because 
juries were terrorized, verdicts could not 
e found and ruffians could not be 
unished—he felt it was time to ask the 
ouse to strengthen the hands of the 
Executive in such a manner that justice 
should be done speedily and surely, so 
that Ireland might be saved from the 
worst oppressors and the greatest des- 
troyers that ever ruined any country. 
Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, that possibly the fact that the 
Land Commissioners had reduced con- 
siderably the rents of the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Member for the Isle 
of Thanet (Colonel King-Harman’s) ten- 
ants, accounted for that hon. Gentleman’s 
opposition to the Land Act of 1881. 
as not the fact that the Commissioners 
had reduced the rents by 45 per cent 
a sufficient proof that rents were too 
high before? That seemed to him to be 
the case, especially as Lord Cowper’s 
Commission reported that in many parts 
of the country rents were still 17 or 18 
r cent too high. Our troubles in Ire- 
and had mainly been produced by the 
oppressive conduct of the landlords; 
and when the right hon. Gentleman 
asked them to believe that the Irish land- 
lords had never done anything wrong, 
he put a strain on their credulity whic 
it would not bear. The value of the 
land of Ireland had been mainly created 
by the tenants, who had not received 
the reward of their labour, but had, on 
the contrary, seen its results confiscated 
by the landlords. The Act of 1881 per- 
petuated the feeling that it was a very 
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great wrong; but it was to expect too 
much to think the Act would remove 
the stain of centuries, the removal of 
which must be a gradual process. Why, 
every west wind of the last few centuries 
had reached England laden with sighs, 
sorrows, and tears, and he rejoiced that 
he had lived in a time when the Liberal 
Party had made strong efforts to wipe 
out these sorrows and lessen these tears. 
Notwithstanding their position, he could 
see that circumstances were working in 
favour of the Irish tenant. Before long 
we should see still greater remedial 
measures passed for Ireland; and he 
had strong hope that he should live to 
see the day when Ireland would be 
cemented to England, not by force, but 
affection ; not by law, but love. Listen- 
ing to the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour), he (Mr. Handel 
Cossham) came to the conclusion that 
the Tory Party had no solution of the 
Irish problem to offer but the old-tried 
and found-wanting system of coercion, 
and he looked to see the early retirement 
of the Tory Party from Office—and the 
earlier the better. Errors might have 
been made by the National League. 
Oganizations of the kind were prone to 
err; but recollect what reform that 
organization had accomplished. Had it 
not been for organization the English 
ports would have been shut against 
foreign corn. Force was no remedy. 
The people of Ireland held to their right 
to live on their native soil, and the world 
being made for the many—nct the few 
—their claims could not be denied. The 
Government had got as far as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) had six 
— ago; and even yet he did not lose 

ope that strenuous persuasion might 
induce the Government to retrace their 
steps along the mischievous road of 
coercion. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) said, I have listened this 
evening with very great care to the re- 
marks that fell from the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland in reply to the speech of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle (Mr. John Morley). I must say 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
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Secretary for Ireland invariably puts his 
case before this House with consider- 
able clearness and force. My object in 
following him so carefully through his 
remarks was to discover, if possible, the 
grounds upon which Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment rely in coming down to this 
House a second time this Session and 
asking hon. Members to place entirely 
at their disposal the whole time of the 
House. I confess, Sir, that the only 
reason that I was able to discover 
was that the right hon. Gentleman con- 
sidered that as a Member of the Govern- 
ment it was his duty to preserve the 
Union. No doubt, that is a most honour- 
able and patriotic duty; but I am not 
aware that it is a duty peculiar to Her 
Majesty’s Government. There are hon. 
Members on this side of the House, as 
well as on the other side, who consider 
it their duty to preserve the Union. I 
am aware that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
very often in their speeches regard us 
and speak of us on this side of the 
House—and especially hon. Members 
who sit below the Gangway on this side 
of the House—as Separatists; but we 
have repeatedly denied that assertion, 
and we claim for ourselves to be as sin- 
cere in the opinions that we hold as hon. 
Gentlemen who sit on the other side of 
the House. That there are differences 
of opinion amongst hon. Members of 
this House as to how the Union is to 
be preserved, I willadmit; but that hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite are 
any more sincere in their desire to pre- 
serve law and order, and to preserve the 
integrity of the Empire, than hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen who sit on this 
side of the House, I entirely deny. Now, 
Sir, what are the grounds on which hon. 
Members are asked to give up the time 
of this House—to place it entirely at the 
disposal of Her Majesty’s Government ? 
It is in order that the Criminal Law in 
Ireland may be increased in its strin- 
gency. For my own part, I am as 
anxious that social order shail be main- 
tained in Ireland as hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite can be. I am willing to admit 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite have a 
mandate from their constituents to pre- 
serve social order in Ireland, and also 
to preserve the Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland; but there are hon. 
Members on this side of the House, and 
right hon. Members as well, who have a 
mandate from their constituents to see 
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that no coercive measure is introduced 
into this House for Ireland until some 
remedial measure has been adopted by 
Her Majesty’s Government. If Her 
Majesty’s present Advisers had deemed 
it advisable to introduce remedial mea- 
sures, I should not have hesitated to 
give them every assistance it was in my 
power to give in — their remedial 
measures successfully through this 
House. But when they come down to 
the House and tell us that their only 
policy for Ireland is to increase the 
stringency of the Criminal Law in that 
country, then I at once unhesitatingly 
refuse tu sanction that policy, and to 
give up the time of the House to the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. Why 
do I hesitate, Sir, to place at the dis- 
posal of the Government the whole time 
of the House? Why, there are indus- 
trial questions that areripe for solution— 
questions that affect most closely and 
deeply the industrial classes of the coun- 
try. No one Member of this House 
could be more painfully aware of the 
urgency of these questions than I am my- 
self. 1 have the honour to represent in 
this House a constituency amongstwhom 
considerable suffering exists to-day on 
account of certain industrial restrictions 
that are placed upon the product of 
their labour; and I and my Friends have 
been anxiously awaiting and wishing 
for an opportunity to discuss these ques- 
tions in this House, and to bring under 
the notice of Her Majesty’s Government 
questions that affect most closely the 
working classes of this country, and we 
have not had up to the present moment 
an opportunity of so doing. And with 
these questions ripe for solution, and 
demanding the immediate attention of 
the Government, we are asked to sacri- 
fice the time of the House to Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Advisers, in order that 
the stringency of the Criminal Law in 
Ireland may be increased. If the Go- 
vernment, I repeat, are prepared to in- 
troduce remedial measures, based on the 
recommendations of their own Commis- 
sion, to alleviate the condition of the 
suffering tenants in Ireland, however 
sincerely we may desire the passing of 
industrial measures, I am prepared to 
say that the working classes of this 
country are prepared to waive their 
claims on the attention of the Govern- 
ment, if the Government will give to 
the House an assurance that, instead of 
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a measure of coercion, they will at once 
proceed with remedial measures for 
Ireland. Coercion, Sir, has been tried 
in the past, and admittedly has failed— 
admitted by Her Majesty’s present Ad- 
visers. In 1885 they resolved to rely 
on Constitutional law—the ordinary law 
—for the maintenance of social order in 
Ireland. Why, then, do they now 
revert to the old policy of coercion? If 
they had been successful in the Election 
of 1885, when they had behind them 
the full strength of the Irish vote, they 
would not now be asking us to increase 
the stringency of the law in Ireland. 
The full strength of that Irish vote was 
given against the Liberal Members. Its 
full strength was given against me in 
my constituency at that time; but, not- 
withstanding the strength of the vote 
being given against me, I then pledged 
myself in favour of Home Rule. The 
problem that the Government has to 
solve to-day is still the problem laid 
down by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham in 1885. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the 
problem we had to solve was the con- 
ciliation of the national sentiment of 
the Irish people. That is still the 
problem that remains unsolved ; and if 
Her Majesty’s Government expect that 
they will be able to solve it by 
an increase of the stringency of the 
Criminal Law in Ireland, I venture to 
predict for their action an ignominious 
failure. I would remind them that law 
and order can only be maintained in 
Ireland by Constitutional means, and I 
would assure them tliat, if they will at 
once set themselves to pass remedial 
measures, they may hope to earn the 
gratitude of the Irish people, and hope 
to make this year of Jubilee one of real 
and true union between the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Cotonen BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
8.W., Ince): I would congratulate Her 
Majesty’s Government, when bringing 
in the measure to strengthen the law, 
in not having hesitated to shadow forth 
their intention of dealing with the Land 
Question in Ireland, and I believe that, 
by the policy they are about to pursue, 
they will not only give security to Ire- 
land generally, but will be giving 
security to the labourer there to earn 
his livelihood. We must recollect, in 
speaking of the landlords of Ireland, 
how little many of them are masters 
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of their own estates. If these estates 
were mortgaged as were estates in 
Great Britain, the probability would 
be that they were mortgaged at one- 
third, or possibly 40 per cent, before the 
judicial rents were fixed. These judicial 
rents lowered the value by 20 per cent, 
so that little margin, if any, was left to 
the landlord ; and, depend upon it, over 
a great part of Ireland the landlord is 
hardly afreeagent. But, while I would 
urge upon Her Majesty’s Government 
to persevere in grappling with the Land 
Question, as they have shown it to be 
their intention to grapple with it, I would 
earnestly ask them to turn their attention 
to another matter about which I must 
say that, as a listener in this House, 
I entertain the strongest opinions. I 
firmly believe that when the history of 
our time comes to be written that this 
Irish Question which looms so large and 
separate to our eyes will be regarded as 
the first acute symptom of the congestion 
of population in the British Isles. Our 
population is now 37,000,000, which is 
within a million or two of that of France. 
In order to feed our large towns we have 
to allow bread to be imported free, and 
a very good ~~, too; but the effect of 
that has been to depopulate our agricul- 
tural districts. There has been less land 
ploughed up, less crops, and many of 
those crops which have been gathered 
have been gathered by mowing ma- 
chines and reaping machines. Ireland 
has felt this more even than our agri- 
cultural counties. Irishmen used to flock 
over to this country in large numbers, 
and used to carry back to their little hold- 
ings large sums of money, having lived, 
while working here, on the smallest 
amount of sustenance. These means of 
earning money have been cut off, and 
not only have the Irish lost that, but 
they have lost the power of labouring in 
our large towns to the extent to which 
they used to. Many of the agricultural 
labourers in ourcountry districts herenow 
flock into the towns, and are unable to 
find employment in them ; consequently 
the Irishmen who now come over meet 
with their competition. All this, depend 
upon it, has affected Ireland most 
severely, and if you will trace the his- 
tory of that country you will find her 
downward progress began in 1846, after 
those two —_ of the potatoe famine. 
You will observe a depletion of popula- 
tion, and that, notwithstanding that 
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there has been no proper system of emi- 


gration. The system of emigration—if 
it can be called a system—has been the 
departure of the least fit. The men who 
have left Ireland have departed from 
their native land for America, Australia 
or some other Colony as best they could, 
almost like men who have been pushed 
overboard from the deck of a crowded 
vessel. No wonder there has been dis- 
affection in Ireland; but you may depend 
upon it that disaffection has been caused 
in this way, and has had its root in 
— I recollect being told years ago 

y a distinguished Irishman that — 
was at the root of Irish disaffection. 
believe that to be the case, and I would 
therefore strongly urge upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to consider the ad- 
visability of adopting some system of 
State-directed Colonization, not only for 
Ireland, but for the United Kingdom 
generally —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry to in- 
terrupt the hon. and ant Member; 
but the point before the House now is 
whether or no the House shall give pre- 
cedence to the consideration of the Ori. 
minal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill, 
whilst no effectual security has been 
taken against the abuse of the law by the 
exaction of excessiverent. The general 
question of the condition of Ireland is 
not before the House. 

Coronet BLUNDELL: I believe, 
Sir, that Her Majesty’s Government, in 
grappling with the Irish Land Question, 
will give security against the exaction of 
excessive rents. When the Irishman feels 
he can own his bit of land he will work 
with much greater will than when he feels 
that the product of his labour is not his 
own, and that a bad season may make 
it impossible for him to pay the rent of 
his holding. I will sayno more on that 
subject, but will urge the Government 
to persevere and to bring forward both 
their measures contemporaneously, and 
to persevere with them; and I firmly 
believe that if the Government will do 
that the country will support them, and 
that this year will yet prove a year of 
peace for the United Kingdom. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I think the House will be of 
opinion, at all events those of us who 
sit on this side of the House, that we 
have listened to a very remarkable 
speech this evening from the First Lord 
of the Treasury. There have been many 
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occasions when the House of Commons 
has been invited to give precedence and 
to = urgency for the introduction 
of Bills of the character of that con- 
templated by the Government in respect 
to Ireland; but I venture to say that 
any person will search the Records of 
the House without success to find any 
such request made as inadequately as 
was the right hon. Gentleman’s this 
evening. Not only were the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury of the 
briefest possible nature ; but I venture to 
assert with confidence that when they 
come to be read to-morrow morning, no 
one will find in them any facts or argu- 
ments warranting the tremendous con- 
clusion that he asks us to arrive at in the 
Motion that he has submitted to us. 
On the other hand, I think that no one 
can have listened to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle, 
whether sitting on this side of the 
House or on the other, but will admit 
that his speech from beginning to end 
was full of facts and saturated with 
argument such as we expect from such 
a quarter on a matter of this kind. I 
am not now dealing with the correctness 
of these facts, or the soundness of the 
arguments ; but I maintain that no hon. 
Member on the other side of the House 
will be able to go through the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech to-morrow and 
say that it was devoid of fact and want- 
ing in argument like that of the First 
Lord of the Treasury. The Bill that has 
been shadowed forth this evening by 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is, according to the Notice Paper, 
“to make better provision for the 
prevention and punishment of crime 
in Ireland.” Well, now, crime in 
this connection always means crime 
which springs out of the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant in Ireland. 
Now, it is a remarkable fact, as the 
House will be aware, that in Her 
Majesty’s Speech we are emphatically 
told that great crime has decreased in 
Ireland; but I find, on reference to the 
figures that have been supplied to 
Members, that the word “great” might 
have been dropped out of them, for 
crime—that is to say, agrarian crime, 
which is the only description of crime 
we are speaking of at this moment— 
has largely decreased in Ireland. For 
the last three months of 1885 there were 
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279 agrarian offences committed in that 
country ; but during the last three months 
of 1886 they have fallen to 166, which 
is not far short of a half, and this, Sir, 
in spite of an increase in that which is 
always the parent of crimein Ireland, and 
always will be the parent of crime in 
Ireland so long as it continues—namely, 
evictions. Whereas the number of 
crimes fell to nearly half, the persons 
evicted during the last six months of 
1885 numbered 5,470, and in the last 
six months of 1886 had increased to 
9,295. So that whereas evictions nearly 
doubled, crime fell to nearly one- 
half. That, I maintain, is aremarkable 
testimony to the law-abiding sense of 
the people of Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
very justly pointed out to the House 
that some Judges have been declaring 
that, as compared with the condition 
of things 12 months ago, the state of 
the country is vastly improved. I should 
like here to call attention to some 
very remarkable testimony that was 
ier by Inspector Davis in the 

istrict of Castleisland, which we 
have been reminded was one of the most 
disturbed districts in the country. I was 
in that district myself at the end of last 
year, and I know that what I say is the 
fact—namely, that it was considered one 
of the most difficult districts to govern 
in the whole of Ireland. I will read an 
extract from the evidence given by 
Inspector Davis before Lord Oowper’s 
Commission; and, if I may be allowed 
to make a short digression, I would in- 
vite the hon. Members who sit on 
those Benches opposite to read the Blue 
Book published by that Commission ; 
and, if they do so, [ venture to say that 
we shall hardly have a repetition from 
them of some assertions which have 
fallen to-night from the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. Mr. William Davis, Dis- 
trict Inspector of Castleisland, in Answer 
21,444, said— 

“‘ My Lord, there were English gentlemen came 
round and denounced outrages in Kerry, and said 


they were a disgrace to Ireland. Mr. Davitt came 
round and denonnced outrages, and appealed to 
certain persons against them. That had a very 
great effect indeed in preventing them. 

“21,483. Iam glad to hear from you that Mr. 
Davitt had denounced outrage *—Oh, yes; he 
came down specially to denounce outrage. 

“21,489. At any rate your evidence goes to 
prove, and I have unfeigned delight to hear it, 
that Mr. Davitt did what he could to put a stop to 
these fearful outrages ?—He did, and there were 
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English gentlemen went down there, amongst 
them a clergyman, Ido not know their names, 
who denounced outrages; but there was a Mr. 
Fagan, an English clergyman. I think some of 
them were Members of Parliament.” 

I would invite the attention of the House 
to Question 21,446— 

“Ts there much Boycotting ?~Toa certain ex- 
tent there is, my Lord ; but it is practised in such 
a way that the law cannot get hold of it. In fact, 
there are only what might be called two people 
who are suffering very much from Boycotting in 
the district of Castleisland. They are subject 
to some annoyance, but not so much as they were. 
One of them is a very recent case.” 


I think you have here some evidence out 
of the mouth of District Inspector Davis 
to prove that in this very disturbed dis- 
trict there are only two persons suffering 
from Boycotting, and that the sufferings 
of even those people are less than they 
were. I entirely agree with what fell from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle, that the upshot of this Bill is 
to enable landlords in Ireland to collect 
excessive rents. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland let 
the cat out of the bag in almost his first 
sentence. Referring to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle, 
who had just sat down, he said, ‘‘ He 
has not developed to us his scheme, 
and I suppose he has some scheme for 
the better payment of rent;” as if 
the whole object of our proceeding 
was to adopt a scheme for bringing 
about a better payment of rent. I think 
that is very remarkable evidence as to 
what is in the mind of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary. He 
thinks of nothing apparently but what 
will conduce tothe better payment of rent. 
I must say I was very much astonished, 
when listening to the two speeches 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland told us he de- 
livered before breakfast the other day, by 
some of the statements which he made, 
for they seemed to my mind to show an 
extraordinary want of acquaintance with 
the present circumstances of Ireland. 
After all, I do not know that there is 
anything to be surprised at. When 
history comes to record the manner in 
wLich we are governing Ireland, nothing 
will be more remarkable than the fact 
that a right hon. Gentleman who has 
never made Ireland a special study, and 
who, perhaps, has hardly been in the 
country half-a-dozen times in his life, 
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a noble Relative into the position of 
Chief Secretary. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that the Royal Commission 
had declared that the fall in the price of 
gross produce was from 14 to 18 per 
cent—which was about one-sixth. He 
maintained, therefore, that rents ought 
a to fall one-sixth. But, surely, in 
making that statement he must have 
been aware that a fall in the price of a 
commodity affects the producer in this 
respect—if his expenses remain thesame, 
the reduction all comes off the margin of 
profit. The right hon. Gentleman’s argu- 
ment would lead to this, that the whole 
of the loss owing to the fall in the price 
of agricultural produce is to be borne by 
the tenant, rat none of it by the land- 
lord. Anyone who has worked out the 
sum will know that a fall of one-sixth 
in the price of produce implies the neces- 
sity for a much greater reduction in 
rents, in order that the tenant may be 
in the position he occupied before the 
reduction took place. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the solemn compact 
of 1881, and enlarged upon the direful 
consequences which would ensue if we 
attempted to meddle with the settlement 
brought about by that Act. He seemed 
to be ignorant of the fact that Earl 
Cowper’s Commission speaks of revision 
of rents, but he will find that it does do 
so. The assertion of the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. John Mor- 
ley) is, that the Business of the nation 
should not be set aside in favour of a 
measure for increasing the stringency 
of the Criminal Law in Ireland, while 
no effectual security has been taken 
against the abuse of the law by the 
exaction of excessive rents. Now, Iam 
not going into that at any length; but 
I wish to quote one or two figures, be- 
cause it seems to me that figures are 
worth consideration in these matters. 
Does anyone deny that rents in Ireland 
are excessive? Why, judicial rents, by 
the admission of Lord Lansdowne and 
others, are excessive, and rents fixed 
during the first three or four years 
of the operation of the Land Courts 
have turned out to be entirely inade- 

uate. I believe the last statements 
that have been circulated amongst 
Members contain most emphatic testi- 
mony to that effect. If hon. Gen- 
tlemen will refer to those statements 
they will find that in the province of 
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Connaught, there were 99 tenancies 
during the month of October in which 
the rents which had been £2,600 were 
reduced to £1,077—that is to say, it was 
declared that for every 20s. exacted only 
8s.wasdue. I find, also, that in the case 
of 35 of the tenants of a certain Colonel 
King-Harman, rents were reduced from 
£669 to £409; and with all respect to 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman, who is 
not in his place, I would venture to say 
we may expect that he will deal with 
some reluctance with this subject if he 
should happen to touch upon it, looking 
at the predicament he and his Friends 
are in with regard to it. I was glad to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Neweastle refer to the 
system of joint-tenancies in Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman used the word 
“mean ”’ as to that, and I do not believe 
the expression a bit too strong. There 
is no more fruitful source of mischief 
and injustice in Ireland than this system 
of joint tenancies. What do we find 
under it? Why we find that four men 
may be put down as joint and several 
tenants of four adjoining plots of land 
on the books of the estate, and if one of 
the four does not pay his share of rent 
all of them are liable to eviction. Land- 
lords favour that mode of tenancy, be- 
cause, if the rent is more than £4, the 
landlords are relieved from half the 
poor rate, and by granting one joint 
tenancy instead of four separate ones 
the rent is kept above thatsum. Not 
long ago, on the shores of Clew Bay, 
there was a remarkable example of an- 
other great grievance of Irish land sys- 
tem on the estate of Lord Lucan. In this 
case, although the tenants had all paid 
up their rents to the day, owing to the 
absconding of a middleman, a number of 
men were evicted from their holdings. 
That system of joint tenancies and the 
middleman system are fruitful sources 
of mischief and disorder. Not only 
does this rating mancwuvre—for I can 
call it nothing else—of joint tenancies 
relieve the landlords of the legal obliga- 
tion to pay the poor rate, but it gives 
him security for the payment of rent 
against the poor class of tenantry, while 
it imposes upon that tenantry the serious 
disability that, if one of their number 
falls behind with his rent, the rest may 
be evicted. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury used an 
expression which I think he will ponder 
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over when he sees it in print. He said 
the object of the Government was to 
ive the people “peace in their own 
wellings.” I listened to the words 
which fell from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and there came back to my mind 
a case about which I asked a Question 
only this week—namely, the case of 
John McNulty. That was a case in 
which a man, indeed, had peace in his 
own dwelling. What happened in that 
case? Why, it was admitted by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland that, under the 
order of a District Inspector of Royal 
Irish Constabulary, a certain sergeant 
went one Sunday evening with a force 
of men outside McNulty’s house, and, 
according to the sworn evidence in 
Court, when he heard coin passing inside 
he made a forcible entry, searched the 
persons of men he found there, and 
took them before a magistrate who was 
a brother of Lord de Freyne, whose 
tenants the people were, and whose 
rents the people were unwilling to 
pay without an adequate reduction. 
All this was done—the forcible entry, 
the searching, thedrawing of the revolver 
upon the men, the arrest, and the taking 
off of the prisoners before a magistrate 
without any warrant whatever. It was 
all in absolute defiance of the law, and 
that is what you call giving men 
‘peace in theirown dwellings.” Now, 
I should like to say a word or two as to 
the National League. I have referred 
to this subject outside the House, and as 
it is a principle with me never to say 
outside the House what I will not sa 
inside it, I desire to repeat the remarks 
have made elsewhere. I took some pains 
to investigate the National League, and 
inquire into its working. I went to its 
head office in Dublin, where I spent 
several hours. I was very courteously 
received by the secretary—who repre- 
sents in this House one of the Divisions 
of Dublin—although the hon. Member 
had no knowledge of the fact that I in- 
tended to call. During the time I was 
at the office I saw every letter that had 
been received there that morning, and 
investigated the books from top to 
bottom ; and in every place I went toin 
Ireland I endeavoured to find out the 
officers of the National League, and put 
myself in communication with them in 
order to get what information I could. 
I will not detain the House upon this 
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point, but I will merely say in one word 
that the impression left upon my mind 
after the most painstaking investigation 
I could make, was that the National 
League is a perfectly Constitutional 
association ; that those who guide its 
policy are anxious to prevent outrage ; 
and that if you attempt to suppress it, 
discontent will be driven within and 
below the surface, and the results will 
be very serious. I believe that those 
who talk against the National League in 
the way that I hear right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite speak of it, are merely 
walking in the footsteps of Lord Sid- 
mouth and Lord Castlereagh after the 
unfortunate massacre of Peterloo in 
1819. They may have reason to regret 
their efforts to put a stop to a perfectly 
legitimate and Constitutional organiza- 
tion. I thank the House for having 
given me its attention, and I will merely 
say in conclusion that I come here with 
the most emphatic mandate from od 
constituents to op on every possible 
occasion this one policy, the first 
step in which is being taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government this evening. I 
do not join battle with them with a light 
heart, and I am certain that from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
down to the humblest of his Followers, 
all are in the same mood. It is in no 
light spirit that we enter upon this con- 
test against coercion, and we are deter- 
mined to use every effort to secure that 
Ireland in the future shall be treated in 
a very different way from that which has 
characterized its Government by England 
during the present century, and that the 
past policy of coercion shall, indeed, be 


a poliey of -7 

rn. PINKERTON (Galway) said, he 
considered it was a good admission of 
weakness on the part of the Government 
that they had not sufficient knowledge 
among themselves to originate a Land 
Bill for Ireland, and had to be indebted 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham (Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain) for their ideas. If the 
Land Bill was one of the same shreds- 
and-patches principle as the Provincial 
Councils proposed by the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham, it would 
not be received with satisfaction by the 
people of Ireland. The speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) showed 
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that the Government had resolved to 
resort to limp Cromwellianism with all 
the starch left out. Mr. John George 
M‘Carthy, one of the Land Purchase 
Commissioners, had, in his evidence be- 
fore Lord Cowper’s Commission, stated 
that, in his experience, he had known 
rack-renting to ‘‘ prevail to an extent 
simply shocking,” and from other eyi- 
dence it was clearly shown that rack- 
rent and outrages went hand-in-hand. 
Yet the Government had resolved on a 

licy of eviction and conviction. He 

enied that the agitation was confined 
to the South and West of Ireland; it 
was active in Ulster also ; and in County 
Derry, upon the estates of the Salters’ 
and Skinners’ Companies, the Plan of 
Campaign had, under another name, 
been sheet Reference had been 
made to the introduction of remedial 
measures; but he mistrusted any such 
measures which were introduced in the 
House of Lords; for that House, owing 
to its landlord prejudices, would not 

ass any measure which was of real 

enefit to the Irish tenant. English 
capital had never been employed in Ire- 
land, except as a decoy duck; and no 
single penny of English capital had been 
employed in Ireland, except for the pur- 

se of earning twopence. It was a well 
es fact that the voluntary reductions 
of rent in England and Ireland amounted 
to the sum total of the rent of Ireland. 
The reductions in rent effected by the 
Land Act in Ireland amounted only to 
£600,000, while the voluntary ue- 
tions in England exceeded £16,000,000. 
It should be recollected that Eng- 
lish farmers had good markets for their 
produce, while from places in the North 
of Ireland carriage to London was as 
dear as freight to New York. He would 
urge the Government to lay aside all 
Party considerations, an¢ to try and treat 
the Irish Land Question in a broad and 
statesmanlike manner. They should 
treat leaseholders and the unfortunate 
tenants who held under judicial rents in 
a generous fashion, while if they proved 
to them that they must pay their rack- 
rents and receive no reward for their 
loyalty, they would be driving them into 
the arms of the Nationalist Party. Even 
remedial measures of that kind would 
not be able to check the growth of 
Nationalist sentiment in the North of 
Ireland. But, to give this policy 4 
chance, a Bill should be introduced 
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immediately for the benefit of lease- 
holders. 

Mr. J.O’OONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) said, 
that they had been accused of aiding and 
abetting in outrages and with not having 
denounced them. This was not the 
case. He had himself denounced them, 
and other Members of the Irish Party 
had done the same. These outrages 
checked and hampered the cause which 
they had in hand, and they desired to 
dissociate themselves from them. He 
had been foolish enough to expect that 
in his statement the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) would have advanced 
some reason why this Motion should be 
carried, and that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have hurled at them quota- 
tions from their speeches ; whereas he 
had simply quoted from two speeches, 
one of the hon. Member for East Gal- 
way (Mr. Harris) with reference to the 
abolition of rent, and the other of a 

mtleman who had formerly been a 

ember of that House (Mr. William 
O’Brien) with regard to Ireland having 
her own flag. He thought that that was 
a laudable ambition, and it had been no 
danger to England that in the time of 
Grattan Ireland had had her own flag, 
upon which there was no stain. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Ohief Secre- 
tary had endeavoured to hold up to the 
horror of this country the condition of 
Ireland if mistress of her own destinies, 
and the injustice which would take place 
to the British taxpayers when the Irish 
people would decline to fulfil its obliga- 
tions, But no complaint has ever been 
made with regard to the repayment of 
money for purchase under the Church 
Disestablishment Act or the Bright 
clauses of the Land Act. They had 
other reasons for believing that the Irish 
people would fulfil their obligations, 
and that they did not deserve the asper- 
sions which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary had that night 
passed upon them. Was it not the fact 
that the Local Government Board ad- 
vanced money to the Irish fisheries, and 
that there had been no complaint with 
regard to the return of principal and 
interest? The statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary was 
not borne out by the facts of the case. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
the same machinery would be employed 
for the repudiation of the debt to Eng- 
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land as was now in existence. That 
was most inconsistent on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman, because, if he 
thought so, why did he bring forward 
measures by which he would of necessity 
be obliged to trust to the Irish people ? 
Then, again, they had been told that 
the international contract would not be 
respected. That might be the opinion 
of the right hon. mtleman, but he 
(Mr. J. O’Connor) did not think that it 
was the opinion of the great English 
democracy. They had heard a great 
deal of abuse of the Irish National 
League ; but, strange to say, all that 
abuse had not caused those Mem- 
bers of that House who belonged to 
that association to blush in the slightest 
degree. They looked upon it as the 
very salvation of the people of Ireland. 
General Redvers Buller had said so, and 
he was a good authority. It had stepped 
between the people and the evictor, and 
had saved them not only from evictions 
but from the outrages which generally 
followed in the wake of those evictions. 
The number of outrages depended very 
much upon that of evictions. In 1850, 
104,163 persons had been evicted in 
Ireland, and the number of outrages of 
all kinds had been 136,200; in 1852, 
32,495 persons were evicted, and the 
outrages numbered 913; in 1856, the 
number of evictions and outrages re- 
spectively were 5,714 and 283; in 1866, 
3,571 and 86; in 1879, 4,515 and 870; 
and in 1881, 17,341 and 4,439. Look- 
ing at the present time, in the quarter 
ending in June last year, the evictions 
in Kerry alone had been 2,481, and it 
was there that Moonlighting was most 
frequent. These facts and figures ought 
to be taken into the serious consideration 
of the Government before they enacted 
coercion for Ireland, and before they 

ressed forward their Motion for 
Chosen for that Bill. The Irish Mem- 
bers supported the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) 
because they believed that it was con- 
ceived in the interests of e, har- 
mony, and contentment in Ireland. They 
believed that if the policy foreshadowed 
by the right hon. Gentleman were car- 
ried out it would also have an effect in 
sweeping away that nefarious system of 
landlordism which had so long prevailed 
in Ireland, and which had De ape 80 
much suffering among the Irish people. 
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Coercion would fail in Ireland again, as 
it had always failed before, because it 
had no terrors for the Irish people. 
What fear could the Irish people have 
of coercion when arrested priests were 
borne in triumph to the prison gates by 
an enthusiastic crowd? When people 
rejoiced in, rather than were dismayed 
by coercion, depend upon it the game 
wasup. But as coercion of the Irish 
people had been the cause of disaster 
and defeat to the Conservative Govern- 
ment in the past, so their present at- 
tempt at it would result in their 
eventual and speedy discomfiture. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had characterized his statement of 
the remedial measures intended to be 
introduced as the barest and crudest out- 
line, but not even that limited descrip- 
tion could be applied to the information 
the right hon. Gentleman had given of 
his threatened Coercion Bill, for which 
he was now asking the whole time of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman had 
given no details whatever of the Bill, 
and he had refused to give the House 
any explanation of its provisions. The 
Government were not following the pre- 
cedent of 1881, when Mr. Forster intro- 
duced his Bill. Mr. Forster made out— 
or at all events attempted to make out— 
his case; and it was not until after the 
Coercion Bill of that year had been 
before the House for some days that 
the then Prime Minister had made a 
Motion of urgency and precedence for it. 
If the present Government had simply 
asked precedence for the Motion for 
bringing in the Bill, perhaps there might 
have been some justice in the Chief 
Secretary’s criticisms ; but the Motion on 
the Table was for precedence for all the 
stages of a Bill which was not even 
before the House. In the circumstances, 
he thought the House was entitled to 
some fuller and more complete informa- 
tion. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The right hon. 
Gentleman has accused me of not having 
given an explanation of my Bill. At the 
present stage I could not have entered 
into a full explanation of the details of 
the Bill without being grossly out of 
Order. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
was not blaming the right hon. Gentle- 
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into the details of his Bill, but for 
making a Motion for precedence for al] 
stages of a Bill that was not before the 
House. The present Motion was entirely 
without precedent. The right hon, 
Gentleman had criticized very trench- 
antly and acutely, as he always did, the 
Report of the Coennalicled of his own 
Government with reference to the pre- 
sent state of things in Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman had put the 
amount of the reduction in value in 
crops in Ireland at 16 per cent; but 
he did not think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had had time to look at the 
Report of the Commission of his own 
Government. It was evident from the 
statistics upon which the Commission 
had founded their Report that the value 
of the crops in Ireland in 1855 was 
£63,000,000, that it was £46,000,000 in 
1881, that it was £35,000,000 in 1885, 
and only £31,000,000 in 1886. The 
same fall equally a to the valueof 
cattle. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that the average reduction of rents 
by the Land Commissioners was 19 

cent, but in the months of November 
and December last the gross value of 
the rents brought into Court was £7,931. 
The Commissioners reduced them to 
£5,583, a reduction of 30 per cent, 
which he thought was a very consider- 
able indication of the enormous fall of 
the value of produce in Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman had complained 
that the Irish tenants did not go 
into the Land Court. But did the 
right hon. Gentleman know that al- 
though the Land Court had dealt 
with 176,000 cases in five years, there 
still remained some 150,000 cases to 
be disposed of. It was, therefore, a 
physical impossibility that all the Irish 
tenants could go into the Land Courts 
for years tocome. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had, doubtless, indicated that 
two Land Bills were about to be in- 
troduced into Parliament; but he was 
afraid that one of them at least was to 
be introduced into the other House of 
Parliament. They had had already suffi- 
cient experience to know how the House 
of Lords would treat an Irish Land Bill. 
It would certainly be a delicious experi- 
ence to have a tenants’ compensation 
for disturbance Bill coming down from 
the Upper House. The Liberal Party 
had sent one up to them in 1880; but 
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1881 the Land Act was emasculated 
in the other House. In 1882 the 
Arrears Act was all but destroyed; 
and, therefore, it was a matter of historic 
interest to find that a great measure of 
Land Reform, at the instance of the 
Conservative Party, was to be initiated 
in “another place.” But the House of 
Commons was not left without one crumb 
of comfort; it was to have a Purchase 
Bill; and he could not imagine that hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen, who so cen- 
sured the late Government for their 
Purchase Bill, because it possibly in- 
volved some risk to the English taxpayer, 
would themselves propose a Bill tainted 
with the same heresy. But passing 
from the Land Bill, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman told the House of Commons that 
the prime necessity of a civilized State 
was the effective support of the law. He 
was not going to quarrel with the defi- 
nition, though he thought he could add 
to it; he thought the prime necessity of 
a civilized State was not only an effective 
law, but its perfect and absolute justice. 
Justice as well as law was an essential 
element in the problem. The right hon. 
Gentleman drew rather a sad picture; 
he said society in Ireland was crumbling 
to its original atoms. If that was so, 
they wanted some very severe and drastic 
legislation to remedy that state of things; 
and that was why he was rather surprised 
the right hon. Gentleman did not give 
the House any figures. He remembered 
that when the late Mr. Forster introduced 
his Bill in 1881, he mentioned, as a most 
startling fact—on which, indeed, he 
based his proposal—that in 1880 the 
agrarian outrages in Ireland amounted 
to 2,590, of which threatening letters— 
which he himself regarded as somewhat 
insignificant—numbered 1,337, leaving 
the net outrages of the year 1880 at 
1,253. Of these 719, or two-thirds of 
the whole, had been committed in the 
months of October, November, and De- 
cember. Now, what was the number of 
outrages in 1886, exclusive of threaten- 
ing letters? Only 607, and of these 94 
were in October, November and De- 
cember. He maintained that figures 
like these proved to a demonstration 
that there never was a case in the whole 
history of coercive legislation in Ireland 
where there was less ground to justify the 
application than existed at the present 
moment. In 1881, again, there were 
5,300 persons committed for trial; while 
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in 1885 the number was only 2,800; a 
fact which went to prove that the state 
of Ireland in regard to general crime 
was not unsatisfactory. Instead of an 
increase there was a decrease of ordinary 
crime, and the country in that respect 
compared most favourably with England 
and Scotland. That brought them at 
once to the land question, which was if 
not the only, at all events, the main 
question in any consideration of the 
Irish problem. In that connection the 
Government were bound to pay some 
little attention to the Report of the last 
Royal Commission, and to favour the 
House with some comment upon it. The 
Commission had found not only the fall 
in prices and the deterioration in the 
soil proved, but it had also found that 
the average fall in the last two years as 
compared with the average of the four 
preceding years in the value of the agri- 
cultural capital of Ireland amounted to 
184 per cent. And what was the con- 
clusion the Commission gathered from 
those facts? It was— 

‘*The necessity of a further reduction in the 
judicial rents, and the absolute impossibility 
for the tenants to pay the present rents.” 
Therefore the rent which the law in the 
Act of 1881 fixed as ‘‘ fair” was now 
found to be unfair. Was the House of 
Commons bound, then, to enforce a 
landlord’s claim to an unfair rent? The 
tenants could not pay the present rents, 
and it was a monstrous injustice to en- 
force them and still more to confiscate 
their property by evicting them from 
their holdings. Why, then, should not 
the Government legislate? He ven- 
tured to say that there would be no 
objection to giving the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the whole time of the House for 
that purpose. Not only duty but justice 
and public policy combined to enforce 
that such a course should be taken 
before proceeding to a measure of coer- 
cion. What the Government were cae | 
the House to do was to deprive Irelan 
of her Constitutional rights in order to 
enable the landlords to appropriate their 
tenants’ property. One of the peculiar 
glories of the present Administration, 
was that there was to be perfect iden- 
tity between the two countries—that 
they were to treat England and Ire- 
land alike. Was the right hon. Gen- 
tleman prepared to extend this measure 
to England ? He would recommend him 
to try the experiment. If he desired a 
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speedy termination of the present state 
of affairs, he did not know anything 
which would more rapidly conduce to 
that result than to deprive the people 
of England of any of their Constitu- 
tional rights. But, said the right hon. 
Gentleman, “the Land League is a 
treasonable association.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What I said 
was that the right hon. Member for 
Derby had said so. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that he had put two propositions 
before the House—that the Land League 
was a treasonable association, and that 
it secured its treasonable ends by the 
spoliation of other people’s property ; 
but, whether it was said by the Chief 
Secretary, or by the right hon. Member 
for Derby, the point was whether the 
same measures could be applied to Eng- 
land as were proposed for Ireland. Was 
there no law against treason in Ireland? 
Any rising against the Queen could be 
dealt with as effectually in Ireland as in 
England. [‘‘No, no!”] Hon. Gentle- 
men said ‘‘No”; but what did Lord Salis- 
bury say at Newport? He showed how 
powerless the Orimes Act would be 
against the Land League, and he said 
that a thousand branches of the Land 
League had sprung up under shadow of 
the Crimes Act. What did Lord Salis- 
bury say with reference to Boycotting ? 
He said that the effect of the Crimes 
Act had been very much exaggerated ; 
that Boycotting was a crime which legis- 
lation had — difficulty in reaching ; 
that it was the act of persons proposing 
to do things which in themselves were 
legal, and which were only illegal be- 
cause of the intention with which they 
were done. Lord Salisbury said that 
not long ago a Boycotted man went into a 
Roman Catholic Church and everyone 
left it. The priest said to the man, “I 
will go on with the service if you like 
and finish it for you alone—but I re- 
commend you to go away;” and Lord 
Salisbury added, ‘‘ What is the use of 
an Act of Parliament against a system 
of that kind.” And now the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to grapple with 
combinations of that kind. hy was it 
that the people of Ireland were outside 
of sympathy with the administration of 
the law? e right hon. Member for 
Derby had said that trial by jury was 
taking a sample of the whole mass of the 
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population. The Government said they 
could not get verdicts in Ireland. Why 
so? Because the people were not in 
harmony with the law. Could not the 
law be altered? Let him remind the 
House of what Lord Russell said on a 
similar occasion. He said that Govern. 
ment in Ireland was a Government of 
force, and government in England was a 
vernment of represented opinion. 
t them give Ireland the same Govern- 
ment as England and they would have 
the same result. Their own Commis- 
sion had told the Government that the 
law in Ireland was unjust and its work- 
ing unfair. His right hon, Friend had 
said that what Ireland had suffered from 
was moral wrong without any le 
remedy. That was what their Blue 
Book was filled with. Where there was 
moral wrong and no legal remedy out- 
rage was always the result. His right 
hon. Friend asked the House to go to 
the root of the matter. Let them do 
justice to the tenants of Ireland and not 
allow their property to be taken from 
them, and then they would get the 
people in harmony with the law. The 
problem of dealing with the present 
state of Ireland was the gravest which 
had come before the present generation, 
and it was worth while for the Govern- 
ment to settle it on the lines which were 
—— by Lord Carnarvon, their own 
Lord Lieutenant, two years ago, when he 
said it was time to have done with the 
weary round of coercion and try somethi 
else. He hoped that that House woul 
lend their ears to the just claims of the 
Irish tenant; that before making the 
law more stringent they would make it 
more just, and if they did there would 
be more hope of the dawn of a better 
state of things in the future of Ireland. 
Mr. FINLAY poms &c.) said, 
that no one could heve listened to 
the able speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down without 
feeling that his support of this Amend- 
ment had been of a somewhat half- 
hearted character. That speech, he 
thought, showed that in supporting an 
Amendment of this character, the right 
hon. Gentleman felt himself somewhat 
in a false position, and he honoured him 
for that feeling. The only criticism the 
right hon. Gentleman had made on the 
proposal now before the House was this 
—he said that they ought to know some- 
thing of the details of the measure for 
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which the House was asked to grant 
precedence over other Business. He 
(Mr. Finlay) would like to know what, 
at this stage, they had to do with de- 
tails. It was enough for him, at least, 
to know that this was a measure for re- 
storing authority of law and order in 
Ireland. They knew that, and in his 
humble opinion that was a sufficient 
reason for yy! precedence for this 
measure. If he believed that this mea- 
sure could be properly described as one 
for the coercion of the people of Ireland, 
he would certainly pause long before he 
should support it in any — or form ; 
but he did not believe that that descrip- 
tion—often as it had been repeated in 
various forms this evening—was a just 
description of the measure which Her 
Majesty’s Government proposed to in- 
troduce. He believed that the measure 
might be more justly described as one 
for the deliverance and enfranchisement 
of the peaceful and law-abiding people 
of Ireland from the tyranny of secret 
societies. Would anyone who knew 
what was going on in Ireland rise in 
this House and say that it was not the 
case that tenants in Ireland, tradesmen, 
men of all sorts and conditions in Ire- 
land, were not compelled to join illegal 
societies by the dread of outrage and 
violence. There was no tyranny on the 
face of the earth which was comparable 
to that of a secret society, and believing, 
as he did, that this measure was one 
the effect of which would be to deliver 
the peaceful and law-abiding people of 
Ireland from a tyranny of that sort, he 
should certainly vote for giving it pre- 
cedence on the other Business of the 


House. They were told that there was 
no occasion for giving it precedence. 
He would like those who used such 


language to recollect what was said by 
one who had studied the Irish Question 
deeply, and who had the interests of the 
Irish people at heart—he meant the 
senior Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright). That right hon. Gentle- 
man had Taos the friend of Ireland long 
before many who now posed in that at- 
titude had taken up the réle; and what 
had the right hon. Gentleman said about 
Ireland? He had told them that the 
real difficulty in Ireland was an econo- 
mic difficulty, and that what was wanted 
was employment for the people, encou- 
ragement to their industries, and the 
promotion of the physical well-being 
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and = rity of the people of Ireland. 
He should like to know how it was to 
be expected that capital would flow 
into Ireland, or how anyone could 
expect that the industries of Ireland 
would be developed if the law was not 
respected and obeyed. On what did the 
fabric of the industrial prosperity of this 
country rest, except on the supremacy 
of the law. But they were told there 
was other Business more pressing, and 
in the Amendment the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. John Morley) 
said— 

“ It is undesirable to set aside the Business of 
the nation in favour of a measure for increasing 
the stringency of the criminal law in Ireland.” 


He should like to know what the 
“Business of the nation” was to 
which the right hon. Member for New- 
castle referred. On this subject he 
had preserved a most discreet silence. 
He had very great respect, as he 
ought to have, for the rights applic. 
able to private Members, and he should 
not suggest that any of the time devoted 
to private Members was otherwise than 
most admirably spent. But he asked 
what were the measures which the right 
hon. Member for Newcastle thought 
would be passed in furtherance of the 
Business of the nation if the House de- 
clined to accede to the request of the 
Government for precedence to this mea- 
sure? He ventured to say if they de- 
clined the request of the Government, 
they should not find that they had passed 
one measure, they should find that they 
had not given time for restoring the 
authority of the law in Ireland, but 
that, in other respects, the Business of 
the nation would not have been in one 
single point advanced. Another, and 
most formidable, indictment had been 
preferred against the measure which 
the Government proposed to bring in. 
The right hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down said the measure might be 
characterized as one to deprive Ireland 
of her Constitutional rights in order 
that the landlords of Ireland might de- 
rive the tenants of their property. 
Home Rule cheers.| Those who seemed 
to be ready to believe anything of any 
measure of which they as yet knew 
nothing which Her agen Govern- 
ment might propose, might applaud 
that statement. If he believed that 


were a just description, or anything 





like one, of the intended measure, 
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he certainly should not only decline 
to support it, but would oppose it 
by every means in his power; and so, 
he believed, would the great majority of 
Members on both sides of the House. 
He believed that the Land Question lay 
at the bottom of all the difficulties of 
Ireland. He rejoiced that the Go- 
vernment intended to deal with that 
question. He rejoiced to hear that 
they meant to extend the benefits of the 
Land Act of 1881 to the leaseholders; 
and he would venture to submit for the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that if ever there was a class of 
men who deserved more gratitude than 
another, and some recognition of their 
behaviour under most trying circum- 
stances, it had been the class composed 
of the leaseholders of Ulster. He re- 
joiced to know that the leaseholders of 
Ulster—and the leaseholders generally 
throughout Ireland—were to have reme- 
dial legislation for the purpose of ad- 
mitting them to the privileges enjoyed 
by other tenants in Ireland. He rejoiced 
to know from the statement made by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, that pro- 
vision would be made for relieving 
tenants, to some extent, who were un- 
able, in consequence of the great fall in 

roduce, to pay their rents from those 
abilities which at present pressed upon 
them with a crushing weight; and he 
rejoiced to know that a scheme of pur- 
chase was in contemplation by which, 
it was to be hoped, the tenants of Ire- 
land would, in time, to a great extent 
be converted into owners. He believed, 
if the Land Question in Ireland were 
solved, the back of the Irish difficulty 
would be broken; and he did not think 
anyone could have followed the move- 
ment for what was called Home Rule 
without realizing that all the motive 
power which that movement possessed 
was derived from the grievance under 
which the tenants of Ireland had suf- 
fered in respect of their land. He be- 
lieved if those grievances were redressed, 
as he hoped they soon would be, by a 
comprehensive measure, the agitation 
for what was called Home Rule and a 
Parliament for Ireland would subside 
as completely as a sail when the mast 
was broken. But because they ardently 
and passionately desired such legislation 
for the tenants of Ireland, were they in 
the meantime to suspend the enforce- 
ment of law and order in Ireland? The 
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late Lord Macaulay used words which 


had special application to the present 
situation ; and he was one who, had he 
been alive, the Liberal Party would not 
have desired to draw out of their ranks. 
Lord Macaulay said— 

“ The grievances of Ireland are doubtless great, 
so great that 1 never would have connected my- 
self with a Government which I did not believe 
to be intent on redressing those grievances ; but 
am I, because the grievances of Ireland are great 
and ought to be redressed, to abstain from re- 
dressing the worst grievance of all? Am I to 
look on quietly while the laws are being trampled 
on by a furious rabble, while houses are plun- 
dered and burnt, while my peaceable fellow-sub- 
jects are butchered ? ” 


He should like to know now when it 
became the doctrine of the Liberal Party 
that the enforcement of law was to be 
stayed until all grievances under the law 
had been redressed. Had all things be- 
come new since the General Election of 
1885? It used to be thought the duty 
of a Government to enforce the law, and 
they were proud to claim for the Liberal 
Government that, while it enforced it, 
it took steps to redress any grievances 
which existed under the law. But he 
never before heard the suggestion that 
the Liberal Party were to abstain from 
the enforcement of the law, because they 
felt that there were some things under 
the law which ought to be altered. They 
were told in the Amendment that it was 
inexpedient to postpone the Business of 
the country for such a measure, whilst 
no effectual security had been taken 
against the abuse of the law by the ex- 
action of excessive rents. He should 
like to know from the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. John Morley) what he thought 
would happen if, instead of introducin 
this measure, the Government 
brought forward a measure of land re- 
form for Ireland ? Would they not have 
been met—if not by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, by some of his right hon. 
Friends near him—with an Amendment 
stating that it was no use their attempt- 
ing to do anything with the Land Laws 
of Ireland, and that everything of that 
kind ought to be postponed until Home 
Rule had been established? He ven- 
tured to think that that was the course 
which events would have taken. He ven- 
tured to think that those very Members 
who were going into the Lobby in sup- 
port of this Amendment would have been 
the Members who would have gone into 
the Lobby to oppose the Amendment if 
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the Government had taken the course 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle had endeavoured to lure 
them into. Then they were told that 
this measure for restoring law and order 
in Ireland was not needed, and that 
many parts of Ireland were now in a 
peaceable and quiet condition. He was 
glad to hear that; but was it not true 
that in many parts of Ireland the people 
were peaceable and quiet from the fact 
that there was no disposition in these 
parts of the country to break the law? 
He would point out, however, that the 
absence of actual outrage did not always 
indicate a state of peacefulness. The 
absence of outrage sometimes meant that 
the authority of secret societies was so 
thoroughly established that they did not 
need the sanction of outrage to enforce 
their demands. Before he acquiesced 
in any argument drawn from the 
quietude of certain parts of Ireland, 
he should like to be satisfied that that 
was not the explanation of the absence 
of outrage. Reference had been made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) to the difficulty, if not impos- 
sibility, of dealing with Boycotting, 
and he should like to appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman as to whether to 
be effectual Boycotting must not be 
unanimous in a district; and he should 
like to ask him whether he thought that 
in every district there would not be 
found a minority to hold communion 
with a Boycotted man, and so render 
Boycotting ineffectual, if it were not for 
the knowledge that such communion 
would be visited by outrage or by death ? 
He might be told of a congregation 
leaving a church when a Boycotted 
member entered. That might beso; but 
he should like to know how it was that 
the congregation became unanimous? 
The people of a district became unani- 
mous because they knew that any mino- 
rity who ventured to disobey the decree 
by which the offender was Boycotted 
would be subjected to consequences of the 
most unpleasant character. That was 
the simple explanation of the efficiency 
of Boycotting; and so long as the ulti- 
mate sanction of Boycotting, as was con- 
veyed in most forcible terms by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
was the dread of outrage, or something 
worse, he said the law was capable of 
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dealing with Boycotting, and that such 
measures as they hoped would bo intro- 
duced by the Government might have 
the effect of putting an end to that 
which was a disgrace to any country. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. John Morley) said 
that he would put off to the very last 
any proposal for increasing the efli- 
ciency of the Criminal Law in Ireland. 
He supposed the right hon. Gentleman 
would put it off until it was too late to 
be of any good. He always thought it 
was the duty of a Government to inter- 
vene at the earliest possible stage, and 
to suppress all disturbance before it had 
reached such a head that extreme mea- 
sures were wanted. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman wait until it became 
necessary to proclaim martial law? 
Were they to refuse to pass measures 
of this kind, introducing changes into 
the machinery of the Criminal Law of 
Ireland for the purpose of enabling 
justice to be done, on the plea that they 
had better wait a little while, and yet a 
little while, until the evil had reached 
such dimensions that none but the most 
extreme and heroic remedies were ap- 
propriate? He submitted that that was 
not statesmanship, and he rejoiced to 
know that it was not the course which 
Her Majesty’s Government intended to 
take. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
believe that the effect of this measure 
when it became law would be to con- 
vict innocent people in Ireland? [An 
hon. MEMBER : Yos, it will.] There 
were one or two cries in the aftirmative, 
which emphasized the silence of the rest 
of the House. Everyone knew that ‘the 
only effect of any measure such as they 
understood to be proposed would be to 
free the course of the law from those 
impediments which had prevented justice 
being done. Was it not a scandal that 
a man should be tried before a jury 
who were known to be under such in- 
fluence that they dared not, however 
clear the evidence was, bring a verdict 
in against him? He believed that the 
pe of England and Scotland were a 
aw-abiding people. He believed that 
they desired to see the law enforced and 
obeyed in Ireland, as they desired to see 
it enforced and obeyed in England and 
Scotland; and he believed this—that 
those who consciously or unconsciously 
seemed to be endeavouring to make 





all law and all order in Ireland impos- 
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sible would find that they had a 
heavy reckoning to settle with the 
people of England and with the people 
of Scotland. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) said, 
he felt he must congratulate the Govern- 
ment upon their defenders, who came 
in the shape of Liberal Unionists from 
the camp of the enemy. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) said that 
the Law of Treason in Ireland was the 
same as the Law of Treason in England. 
That, however, was not so. The Law of 
Treason in Ireland was more stringent 
than the Law of Treason in England. 
In England 35 peremptory challenges 
were allowed to persons accused of trea- 
son, whereas in Ireland the number of 
challenges was limited to 20. He (Mr. 
Mac Neill) wished to support the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. 
John Morley) for the following rea- 
sons: — He believed that Amendment em- 
bodied the great principle that you ought 
not to rob the poor for the benefit of 
the rich. He felt likewise that it in- 
volved this principle—that legislation 
should not be in the interest of one 
class, and against another class, but 
that legislation should be in the interest 
of the whole community at large. He 
likewise supported it for this reason— 
that it embodied this principle, that when 
the people were in opposition, and in 
conflict with their rulers, the chances 
were strongly in favour of the rectitude 
of the people’s cause. There was such 
a thing as rack-renting in Ireland, and 
that rack-renting was legalized. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary spoke of the sacredness of contracts. 
Contracts onght to be sacred; but to be 
sacred contracts should be made by per- 
sons in equal positions and with equal 
rights. In Ireland those who had to 
submit to rack-renting were not in an 
equal position with the landlords who 
fixed them. The case of Ireland was 
peculiar ; land there was the only means 
by which the people could subsist—their 
trade and manufactures having been 
purposely destroyed by England’s op- 
pressive legislation in their restraint for 
200 years. The starving people com- 
peted with each other for the land, and 
promised to pay a rent for it which 
could not be produced. The Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman might 
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the House. 


almost be framed from a letter addressed 
about 15 months ago by Archbishop 
Walsh to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian—then Prime 
Minister—(Mr. W. E. Gladstone). In 
that letter the Archbishop made the fol- 
lowing observation :— 


“Tn point of fact, every disturbance of social 

order which has appeared amongst our people 
has arisen from a sense of wrong entertained 
by a large majority of the occupiers of the soil, 
owing to the merciless exactions of unfeeling 
and extravagant landlords,” 
The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
might well say—‘ Save me from my 
friends.”” The speech of the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
the Isle of Thanet (Colonel King-Har- 
man) recalled the recollection of Irish 
loyalty at the close of the last century, 
which was thus described by Lord Corn- 
wallis, when Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land— 

“The violence of our friends, and their folly 
in endeavouring to make it a religious war, 
added to the ferocity of our troops, who delight 
in murder, most powerfully counteracts all 
plans of conciliation.” 

Again— 

“The conversation of the principal persons 

of the country (Ireland) tends to encourage this 
system of blood ; and the conversation even at 
my table, where you will suppose I do allI can 
to prevent it, always turns on hanging, shoot- 
ing, burning, &c., &c., and if a priest has been 
put to death the greatest joy is expressed by the 
whole company.” 
The contention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. J. Morley) that conciliation 
should be tried before coercion, is only 
an echo of the great argument of Mr. 
Burke, in his speech on ‘Conciliation 
with America,” and in his ‘‘ Thoughts 
on Present Discontents.’’ It also reminds 
us very forcibly of the address of Henry 
Grattan, in 1797, to his constituents, on 
his temporary retirement from the Par- 
liament of Ireland, when he found him- 
self unable to stem the tide of coercion. 
Referring to the Irish Minister of that 
time, Mr. Grattan said— 

“This churl went forth—he destroyed liberty 
and property; he consumed the Press ; he burned 
houses and villages ; he murdered ; and he failed. 
‘ Recall your murderer,’ we said, ‘and in his place 
despatch our messenger—try conciliation, You 
have declared you wish the people should rebel, 
to which we answer, God forbid! Rather let 
them weary the Royal ear with petitions, and 
let the dove be again sent to the King ; it may 
bring back the olive; and as to you, thou mad 
Minister, who pour regiment after regiment 
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to dragoon the Irish, because you have forfeited 
their affections, we beseech, we supplicate, we 
dmonish—r ile the people, combat revolu- 
tion with reform; let blood be your last ex- 
periment.’ ” 
The present Prime Minister had made 
many mistakes. The futile attempt to 
dragoon the Irish people would be his 
crowning error. 

Motion made, and Question, “That 
the Debate be now adjourned,” — 
(Colonel Hughes - Hallett,)— put, and 
agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 








WAYS AND MEANS, 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 


Resolutions [March 21] reported, and agreed 
to:—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Courtney, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Mr. Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 23rd March, 1887. 





MINUTES.]—Pustic Biti— Second Reading— 
Quarries * [58]. 

ProvisionaL OxpeR Birt — Second Reading — 
Local Government (Ireland) (Carrick-on- 
Suir) * (200). 


QUESTIONS. 
—o-—— 

LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
RIOTS AT YOUGHAL — CORONER'S 
WARRANT. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, What steps have been 
taken to obtain a legal opinion upon the 
alleged informality in the warrant, issued 
by Mtr. Coroner Rice, to commit Con- 
stable Bulmer to gaol for contempt of 
Court; whether District Inspector Smith, 
immediately he received the said war- 
rant from the Coroner, put it into his 

ocket and informed the Coroner that 

e would produce Constable Bulmer 
when necessary; whether District In- 
spector Smith on that occasion made 
any allegation that the warrant was il- 
legal; when was such allegation made 
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to Mr. Coroner Rice; and, what is the 
alleged illegality ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotwes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, after yester- 
day evening’s Questions, he received a 
Report in reference to this matter, in 
reply to a message sent by the Govern- 
ment immediately their attention was 
called to it. The Report showed that 
the District Inspector —— 

_ CHANCE: Who sent the Re- 

rt 

Mr. HOLMES: The District Inspec- 
tor sent the Report. It appears that on 
receiving the warrant and on perusal of 
it he was of opinion that it was illegal. 
He spoke to a solicitor on the subject, 
and he was advised that the warrant 
was illegal. He determined to call the 
attention of the Coroner to an infor- 
mality inthe warrant. He did so on the 
first opportunity. The Coroner saw that 
it was illegal, and I need hardly say if 
he had executed it he would have had 
no protection. The new warrant has 
been executed. 

Mr. CHANCE: When was it exe- 
cuted ? 

Mr. HOLMES: The new warrant 
was executed immediately after the 
Coroner gave the order, and when the 
Report was sent by telegraph the police- 
man was in custody. I see by this 
morning’s papers that he was released 
at night. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
wanted to know whether the law in Ire- 
land was different to what it was in 
England, where no objections were en- 
tertained as to the execution of criminal 
warrants ? 

Mr. HOLMES: The law of England 
and Ireland is the same; but I may tell 
the hon. Member that if a warrant is 
illegal in form, it affords no protection 
to the officers who execute it or the 
Judges who issue it, should the matter 
come before the Judges of a Superior 
Court. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — AR- 
REST OF FATHER KELLER—VALI- 
DITY OF THE WARRANT. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether any legal 
opinion was taken by the police authori- 
ties as to the validity of the warrant 
issued by Judge Boyd for the arrest of 
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Father Keller, and since withdrawn be- 
cause informal; and, whether it was to 
aid the attempted execution of the war- 
want so withdrawn, the police charged 
with the murder of Hanlon proceeded 
to Youghal ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Houses) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, no such 
opinion was, or could have been, taken 
by the police in reference to Judge 
Boyd's warrant. Such warrant was not 
addressed or delivered to them, nor was 
any duty or responsibility in connection 
therewith imposed on them. Their 
duty was confined to protecting the per- 
son of the a of the Bankruptcy 
Court from attack or violence, a to 
preserve the public peace. It was for 
this purpose the police were sent to 
Youghal ? 

Mr. CHANCE: May I ask the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman whether it 
is true, as stated in this morning’s 
papers, that District Inspector Somer- 
ville, and Police Constable Ward have 
both had a verdict of wilful murder 
found against them by the Coroner’s 
Jury at Youghal, and whether they are 
now in custody ? 

Mr. HOLMES: I have no reason to 
doubt that what appears in the morning 
mi is perfectly true, as read by the 

on. Member; but, naturally, I have 
not received any official information on 
the subject. 

Mr. CHANCE: I beg to give the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman Notice that 
on Friday I shall again raise this Ques- 
tion. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_o0—— 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—CRIMINAL 
LAW AMENDMENT (IRELAND) BILL— 
MOTION FOR URGENCY. 

RESOLUTION, 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [SECOND NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming the Ad- 
journed Debate on the Amendment 
proposed to the Question [22nd March }, 


“That the introduction and several stages of 
the Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill 
have precedence of all Orders of the Day and 
Notices of Motion, including the Rules of Pro- 
cedure, whenever the Bill shall be set down for 
consideration by the Government as the first 
business of the day.”—(Mr. William Henry 
Smith.) 


Mr. Chance 


{COMMONS} 





the House. 


And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*this House declines to set aside the business of 
the nation in favour of a measure for increasin 
the stringency of the Criminal Law in Ireland, 
whilst no effectual security has been taken 
against the abuse of the Law by the exaction of 
excessive rents.’’—(Mr. John Morley.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) said, he could claim to be in 
an impartial position on this question. 
When the Liberal Government brought 
forward their first Coercion Bill in 1881 
he opposed it, because he thought it a 
bad Bill. That measure was unfortu- 
nate, because it did not attain the objects 
for whichit was intended, and he thanked 
God he was one of the few Liberals— 
in fact, perhaps the only Liberal—who 
consistently, and throughout, opposed 
that Bill. But when the Liberal Go- 
vernment introduced their second Coer- 
cion Bill in 1882 he supported it, be- 
cause he thought the circumstances of 
Ireland at that time rendered the Bill 
necessary, the most serious crimes being 
then rampant in that country. He 
thought that Bill in the main a good Bill, 
and it seemed to him that the result of 
the wise administration of Lord Spencer 
under the power of that measure was 
that serious crimes were stamped out in 
Treland. That Bill was a success. 
Therefore, while he was thankful that 
he opposed the first Bill, he was also 
thankful that he supported the second 
one. Then came the present Bill; and, 
taking the impartial view which he was 
able to take of it, it seemed to him that 
the circumstances of the country at the 

resent moment were not such as to 

emand such a Bill. Therefore he could 
not support it, and he meant to give his 
determined support to the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle. He could conceive that 
there might be arguments brought 
forward in favour of subjecting Ireland 
to a despotic Government; but that 
course had not been taken by the Go- 
vernment. If they were to have a 
despotic Government, they ought to 
make it thoroughly despotic. On the 
other hand, if they were to have a 
free Government, they should make it 
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thoroughly free; and they should not 
give with the one hand what they took 
away with the other. It seemed to be 
admitted that at the present moment 
there was no serious crime in Ireland, 
and the country did not suffer under that 
serious form of crime with which the 
Liberal Government had to deal in the 
time of Lord Spencer. The only ques- 
tion with which the present Government 

roposed to deal in their criminal legis- 
ation was the combinations of tenants 
against the landlords. In his opinion, 
a combination of tenants against land- 
lords to protect their own rights was 
justifiable. They had, he said, been 
compelled to abandon the law against 
peaceable combinations in this country ; 
and he maintained boldly that the com- 
bination in Ireland, known as the Plan 
of Campaign, was not properly criminal, 
any more than trade unionism was in this 
country. What the Government could 
not enforce against the trade unions of 
this country ought not to be enforced 
against the tenants of Ireland. This 
was not the first experience he had had 
of a tenants’ Land ue. Hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland supposed they were 
the originators of the system. They 
were not. It was the ryots of India. 
When he was in Bengal he had to deal 
with a Land League, and combinations 
of tenants against landlords, quite as 
difficult to grapple with as that which 
existed in Ireland. The ryots of Eastern 
Bengal rose in combination against the 
exactions of the zemindars, and, re- 
fusing to pay what was asked, resolved 
that if the zemindars, who were a 
powerful class, would not accept reason- 
able offers, they should have no rent at 
all. But in India the sympathy of the 
Government was with the ryots, whose 
agitation, so long as it did not lead to 
crime outside the combination, was 
not discountenanced by the authorities. 
The zemindars of Bengal were powerful, 
like the Irish landlords ; and they used 
every engine of force and litigation to 
break down and ruin the ryots, so as to 
make an example of them. The ryots, 
accordingly, combined against the land- 
lords, and they said—‘“ Fight one, fight 
all.” The law against combination did 
not extend to India, and peaceable com- 
bination was not an offence then. Why 
should it be an offence in Ireland, unless, 
along with the combination, they had 
yiolence ? A peaceable combination 
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of pes tenants against powerful Jand- 
lords ought to be legal. It was an 
abuse of the law to make it illegal ; and 
he was not inclined to assist the Govern- 
ment to put down combination of that 
kind. Ifthe Government, by the aid of 
the Criminal Law, succeeded in putting 
down fair combinations of poor tenants, 
oppression would follow, and the tenants 
would be deprived of the joint property 
in the land which the law had given 
them. Then, here was the question of 
Boycotting. It was, after all, doubtful 
whether Boycotting could be considered 
a criminal offence— that was to say, 
whether the refusal to deal with a man, 
or hold so-called intercourse with him, 
was criminal. Amongst the upper classes 
of this country there were such com- 
binations against members who had 
offended against their class; they sent 
to Coventry those who did not conform 
to their standard and usages; and he 
had never heard that spoken of as 
a criminal offence. If they were to 
strengthen the Criminal Law at all, it 
ought not to be by giving summary and 
severe remedies against combinations of 
tenants and Boycotting, but against clear 
breaches of the peace and illegal acts of 
violence. Before strengthening the law 
in any respect, he thought it was in- 
cumbent upon Parliament to remedy the 
acknowledged grievances of the Irish 
people. On that point he was extremely 
disappointed with the speech of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. It was a new 
departure—a new and unexpected policy 
—entirely of the nature of “No sur- 
render.” The Chief Secretary rode the 
high horse of political economy and 
sanctity of contract. The right hon. 
Gentleman threw over the Commission 
appointed by the Government, and 
argued against their recommendations. 
So far as he could gather from the speech 
of the Chief Secretary, the immediate 
remedy for the grievances of Ireland 
was to be of a homeopathic nature—a 
remedy which the right hon. Gentleman 
himself seemed to admit would not meet 
the disease. Up to a certain point he 
had no fault to find with the Govern- 
ment. He thought they were right in 
appointing a Commission, and in using 
moral force to prevent the hard land- 
lords exacting what was looked upon as 
unjust rent until the Commission had 
reported. But when he came to the 
present time, and when they had the 
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Report of a Commission by no means 
favourable to the tenants, he said it was 
madness on the part of the Government 
to refuse to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of their own Commissiop. He ad- 
mitted that rents judicially fixed ought 
not to be lightly set aside, provided 


there were only the ordinary ups and | po 


downs of prices to contend with; but 
here was a case in which there had been 
an extraordinary fall in regard to prices, 
and where the tenants were absolutely 
unable to pay the judicial rents. As 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Richard 
Temple) knew, there had been pre- 
cisely similar experiences in India, and 
the Government stepped in and revised 
the settlements in the case of the ryots. 
In the same way he thought rents in 
Ireland ought to be revised, and that it 
was madness on the part of the Govern- 
ment to refuse to do so. The Govern- 
ment said they had behind their coercion 
proposals what they believed to be the only 
radical remedy for the grievances of the 
Irish tenants—a great purchase scheme. 
As a matter of economic doctrine, he 
confessed that he had doubts as to whe- 
ther an out-and-out purchase scheme, as 
distinguished from a scheme of fixed 
rents, would be beneficial to Ireland, and 
whether they would not, under such a 
system, possibly constitute a new body of 
landlords. But of this he was sure—that 
the Irish tenants did not want an abso- 
lute ownership, which should only come 
into operation some 49 years hence. 
What the tenants of Ireland wanted was 
an immediate reduction of their rents. 
He was opposed to the Purchase Bill of 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), because he pro- 

osed to use the credit of this country. 

ecently they had been told that the 
matter could be so settled as to avoid the 
loss of 6d. to the taxpayer. He should 
like very much to know how this end 
could be accomplished. In his judg- 
ment, the only way in which immediate 
relief could be afforded to the Irish ten- 
ants under the guise of a scheme of pur- 
chase was to pledge British credit, and to 
lend money at 3 per cent ; otherwise they 
would leave the tenants to pay more than 
they did now in order to create a sinking 
fund to make good the loans. If the 
Government, however, adopted such a 
scheme, he defied them to bring forward 
a proposal which would satisfy either 
the Irish tenants or the landlords. He 
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wholly disbelieved in the possibility of 
settling this matter by a mere purchase 
scheme. If an angel came down from 
heaven, with £200,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of buying out the Irish landlords he 
would be ready to accept the gift. But 
when Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
sed that the British taxpayers should 
find the £200,000,000, he would oppose 
it to the very last. They must be told 
how the British taxpayer was to be freed 
from liability. He viewed the speech of 
the Chief Secretary with regret, not only 
for his own sake, but also for the sake 
of the Government. He did not think 
that the late Chief Secretary would 
have been a party to the “No sur- 
render” policy on which the Govern- 
ment had embarked. He was sorry to 
see the right hon. Gentleman the cham- 
pion of such a scheme. As a Scotch- 
man, they were proud of him. The 

knew he was a clever man, although 
sometimes he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman was wanting in discretion. 
It seemed to him that the right hon. 
Gentleman was now leading the Govern- 
ment on to the rocks where they would 
inevitably suffer shipwreck. The right 
hon. Gentleman had a clear head, and 
he strongly recommended the Govern- 
ment to send him back to the Currency 
Commission, where he might do some 
good, and not to keep him at the Irish 
Office, where he could only do mischief. 
The Government were undoubtedly en- 
tering on a bad course. He regretted 
this, because he felt that the Liberals 
were not sufficiently united to be able 
to take their places. The House had 
been favoured the previous evening 
with an eloquent speech from a Liberal 
Unionist champion of the Government. 
But there were Liberal Unionists and 
Liberal Unionists; and he expressed 
the earnest hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain) would con- 
sider his course in this matter. He was 
one of those who admired the right hon. 
Gentleman, and hoped to follow him. 
He wished again to see his great talents 
and his great power put at the service of 
the Liberal Party. He was not one of 
those who would ostracize Liberals be- 
cause they did not agree with the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian in regard 
to Home Rule; but he could not, at the 
same time, refrain from saying that a 
great Liberal Leader like the right hon. 
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Member for West Birmingham, who was 
a thorough Radical, would imperil his 
position in the Party if he went too far 
in support of the coercive action of the 
Conservative Government, who had 
thrown over the Report of their own 
Commission, and who took their stand 
upon contract and political economy. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, that hon. Members found them- 
selves placed in a very unjustifiable 
position owing to the action of the Go- 
vernment in taking the whole time of 
private Members for the furtherance of 
Government Business, The Government 
had prevented the possibility of any 
private Member raising a question of 
grievance, except in some form which 
was liable to be characterized as dis- 
orderly. It had by its action compelled 
private Members to raise questions in 
which their constituents were interested 
on the Estimates or by Motions for Ad- 
journment ; otherwise they found them- 
selves gagged by the consumption ofthe 
whole time of the House by the Govern- 
ment. If the Government used the 
time it had taken wisely or providently 
there would, at least, be some little justi- 
fication for the course on which they had 
entered; but he asserted that there 
had been many days on which the whole 
time of the House had been wasted be- 
cause the Government had insisted, 
according to their lights, upon the 
adoption of a particular course, this 
course being subsequently altered in 
deference to the better counsels of their 
Friends on the Liberal Benches, leading 
the Government eventually to recall the 
whole of their previous speeches, and 
to modify the whole of their previous 
conduct. The measure for which the 
Government demanded urgency was in- 
tended, as everyone understood, to 
prevent a certain agitation by tongue 
and pen from being carried on in Ire- 
land. That measure was not rendered 
necessary because the Irish people were 
in arms, or even because there were 
armed secret organizations which were 
resisting the authority of the Govern- 
ment. There was no pretext for saying 
thatthe Queen’swrit would notrun in Ire- 
land. On the contrary, the Government 
told them that so much was the law 
obeyed that even an order of the Bank- 
ruptey Court issued in Dublin was sub- 
mitted to voluntarily, and a man who 
was much esteemed by his Church and 
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his neighbourhood was taken in pro- 
cession to gaol, the people offering 
no resistance whatever. Therefore the 
Queen’s writ did run; but the Govern- 
ment wanted more power to terrify 
tenants who were miserable and im- 
poverished, so that they might not re- 
sort to what all men had a right to 
resort to—namely, the highest degree 
of passive resistance to the wrongful 
enforcement of a cruel contract. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland complained 
that the right hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. John Morley) had alleged 
that there were difficulties with respect 
to the payment of rents in Ireland. He 
did not think that the allegation rested 
upon the statement of the right hon. 

ember for Newcastle. It had been 
proved in evidence before the Commis- 
sion issued by the Government; and in 
the famous Dartford speech which had 
been trumpeted forth on containing the 
thorough programme of the Party oppo- 
site those difficulties were admitted, and 
it was there stated that they could only 
be removed by changing dual ownership 
into single ownership, and that they 
could never have peace in Ireland 
until that question was dealt with. 
— ample opportunity had been 
afforded there had been no attempt to 
introduce remedial measures for the 
wrongs which the Irish tenants suffered, 
and now they were threatened before 
any remedy was applied. Those diffi- 
culties had also been sworn to by a 
high official of the Government, Sir 
Redvers Buller, who declared that the 
men of Ireland were not so bad; that 
their badness came from misery; that 
they had appealed in vain to the law, 
and that they had found help only in 
the National League. The Government 
had leisure and a huge majority in the 
other House which would, no doubt, 
a pass any Land Bill they chose to 
submit to it. Why, then, had they not 
before now introduced such a measure 
to that Assembly? Why must they 
threaten the people with coercion first? 
Why make their subsequent remedial 
legislation unpalatable to them by first 
giving them sword and fetter. He 
deeply regretted that the illness of the 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland had re- 
moved from the Cabinet an obstacle to 
the enforcement of bad laws. The pre- 
sent Chief Secretary had given no reason 
why the House should take away from 
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private Members all the time which 
fairly belonged to them. He could not 
find a solitary passage in the whole 
speech bearing on that point. There 
was nothing to show that the time at the 
disposal of the Government would not 
be enough to carry the measure. With 
the new Closure Rule, if it were worth 
what the Government thought it was 
worth—although he had never thought 
it worth much himself—they had now a 
means of pressing this Bill through with 
the most extreme rapidity on the nights 
properly belonging to the Government; 
but he, as an English Member, pro- 
tested against the indefinite post- 
ponement of all important questions 
affecting the welfare of the working 
classes of England and Scotland simply 
because the Government wanted to have 
a whip and a scorpion with which to 
lash and sting the unfortunate Irish 
people. The Government asked for the 
time of the House, because they be- 
lieved they were in a position to take 
it; but they could not take it without 
the support of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale (the Marquess of 
Hartington) and his followers. He 
would, however, remind those hon. 
Members on the Liberal side of the 
House who intended to support the Go- 
vernment in the attempt to close the 
mouth of every private Member until 
after Whitsuntide that their consti- 
tuents would call them to account before 
re-electing them, if they ever re-elected 
them, for putting it in the power of a 
Conservative Ministry to retard the con- 
sideration of all legislation for ame- 
liorating the condition of the industrial 
classes. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land suggested that the Bill might be 
found to be limited in its application to 
only a small area in Ireland. But was 
that true? And if it was, did the Go- 
vernment intend to set aside the claims 
of every other part of the United King- 
dom because there was a small portion 
of Ireland in which the law was incom- 
petent? It was said that Irish juries 
were perverse; but were the Govern- 
ment themselves not acting perversely 
in their treatment of Ireland? At the 
present moment the state of that country 
was more orderly on the whole than it 
had been for years past. It was true 
that meetings were held there; but 
those meetings were not disorderly if 
the Government did not make them so. 
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Why should not men agitate within the 
limits of the law? The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland said the fact that men paid 
too high rents was not a reason for a 
social revolution. It was, however, a 
reason for social resistance—it was a rea- 
son for such an agitation as should raise 
the feeling of the country to the 
highest pitch within the limits of the 
law. He (Mr. Bradlaugh) had taken 
part in many such agitations in his life 
—fortunately, not in Ireland. In this 
country the law was fair and its adminis- 
trators were just in dealing with any 
agitator, however anoapns and if 
only the same thing held good in regard 
to the administration of the law in Ire- 
land, they would get rid of much of the 
present agitation. They could not pre- 
vent agitation by putting the gag in the 
mouths of the agitators and Saline u 
their bodies. Bayonets and fetters, and 
the suppression of free discussion by 
tongue or pen, had never answered be- 
fore, and they would not answer now. 
Force was the old brute remedy. Had 
it ever succeeded with Irishmen? There 
was a change in the fashion of Irish 
agitation. Was it a change for the 
worse? Oompare the condition of Ire- 
land now, when Irishmen had the right 
to elect their Representatives freely, 
with what it was before. They com- 
om of 85 Obstructives. ell, he 
ad experience of a larger body ob- 
structing one Member. They complained 
of an Irish Member if he blocked their 
Business; but they thought nothing of 
blocking an Irish Bill. Bills which 
would have removed many an Irish 
grievance had been blocked by Mem- 
bers of that House. It was true the 
state of Ireland was a state which had 
often been characterized by events which 
they must all deplore; but take the 
state of things now and as they were. 
Boycotting and agrarian crime were 
not things of to-day; they had existed 
for generations. They and their fathers 
could have cured it if they would. In- 
stead of doing so, they had tried 80 
Coercion Acts. [Anhon. Memper: 86. ] 
Well, he should throw the Tory Govern- 
ment the six; it made little difference. 
He liked to be under the mark ; but they 
had all failed, and this one would fail 
too. Well, the Conservative Party might 
desire to hold Office ; but they surely had 
not fallen so low as to want to hold Office 
by keeping down an unfortunate people 
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whose only crime was that they were 
born on the land on which they exer- 
cised no choice of birth, and on which 
they lived under conditions that ren- 
dered it impossible for them to live com- 
fortably in order to maintain a spend- 
thrift tenantry and an oppressive aris- 
tocracy. Oompulsion in Ireland had 
always been sealed with blood. They 
had never legislated for Ireland except 
in fear. When they had made a gift, 
which might have been valued, and 
brought pleasure and sunshine into thou- 
sands of homes, it had always been ren- 
dered valueless by the rest of theiractions. 
There was no need for the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland to tell them there were 
bad landlords in Ireland; their own 
witnesses told them that; and to carry 
out the evictions the British taxpayer 
was sometimes put to an expense 20 
times the value of the wretched rent of 
the landlords. Troops of soldiers, hun- 
dreds of constables who were military, 
with rifles and bayonets, were required 
to turn the people out on a winter day, 
and this was to protect ‘‘ the sanctity of 
contract.” Did they call those men dis- 
honest who came over here to earn their 
rent—men whose clothing was a bundle 
of rags? Irishmen always responded 
with gratitude to justice. The very 
men whom they sent to prison went 
out and fought England’s battles for 
her. He thought they were foolish. 
When they complained of American 
gold, did they forget that it came from 
Irishmen? If evidence of the generosity 
of the Irish people was needed, all they 
had to do was to turn to the records of 
the Post Office. Their Irish brethern in 
Indiana sent home money to pay the 
rents in Kerry ; and the landlords, taking 
all that came, asked for more, and some- 
times seized the opportunity to raise the 
rent. The Chief Secretary talked about 
people being fools. Well, they would be 
fools and idiots if they continued to 
devote money thus received to such 
purposes. The Chief Secretary had been 
rather hasty in prophesying what the 
conduct of landlords might be by and by. 
In the past the landlords had exacted 
rents from the wretched tenants, rents 
that never belonged to them, and that 
had never accrued until the tenants re- 
claimed the land from the hog. The 
landlords had taken advantage of 
wretched contracts made with hungry, 


untrained men, and entered into in de- 
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spair. What was wanted was to revoke 
the old legislation made when the landed 
aristocracy were omnipotent in both 
Houses of Parliament, and to give life 
and opportunity of asserting its sanctity. 
The Government knew all about land 

urchase last year. Why did they not 
introduce their Bill last Session? The 
land campaign had not then begun. 
Did the Government think they would 
get off without a land scheme, or were 
they disagreed about it in their own 
happy Cabinet? It was known that they 
began to disagree about the month of 
August, so acutely, indeed, that their 
own Leader was obliged to say in public 
that there was not one solitary Member 
amongst them upon whom he could rely. 
Happy, well-led Cabinet, who could not 
govern themselves, while claiming not 
only to govern the nation, but to take 
away all the time of the House! The 
Chief Secretary, after indulging in rhe- 
toric, came to logic, and advanced several 
important propositions. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the prime necessity 
in every society was that the law should 
be effective. = that was true, but 
the primary necessity in every civilized 
society also was that the law should be 
just. The law was effective in Russia; 
it was effective, he believed, in Persia, 
where an inconvenient opponent might 
be bowstrung ; it used to be effective in 
Egypt. But in a civilized community 
law could only be effective with the 
consent o. the governed, andif itappealed 
to the best natures of the mass of the 
population. It could not be effective 
when the great majority of the people 
believed that it was chiefly directed 
against them and on behalf of a class 
who did not live among them, whom they 
never saw, with whose signatures only 
they were familiar. He was not making 
a general attack upon all landlords. 
There were many landlords who de- 
plored the present state of things; but 
the class he was referring to were the 
class who had made all the mischief and 
whom the Government were now seeking 
to protect. The Chief Secretary put 
forward another proposition, that a 
primary necessity for society was that 
there should be a stable and acknow- 
ledged system of law. He admitted 
that at once; but he was in some in- 
certitude as to the meaning of the word 
‘‘stable.” The meaning of the word as 


used by the head of the Government was 
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consistent with a change every 20 
minutes. That noble Lord had spoken 
of a stable and firm Government which 
was to last for 20 years before any kind 
of concession was made. But if the 
noble Lord meant that, what was the 
meaning of the Land Bill which the 
Government were about to introduce? 
But suppose the word “stable” was 
used in its dictionary sense, and it was 
admitted that Ireland wanted a “stable 
and acknowledged” system of law. 
Acknowledged by whom? Why, by the 
people who were called upon to obey it. 
In that sense he accepted the pro- 
—- The Chief Secretary said that 
aw ought to be stable. The Leader of 
the House said there was a law which 
was not acknowledged—which wanted 
amendment—which they were going to 
amend ; but they would enforce this law 
before amending it. The Chief Secretary 
asked what chance there was of im- 
proving the state of Ireland if they put off 
this ‘‘Criminal Bill ?”’ It was a Criminal 
Bill, and those who introduced it would 
hereafter be described in terms which he 
could not employ consistently with the 
Rules of Debate which were very 
properly enforced in the House. The 
Chief Secretary called his opponents 
madmen, and then substituted the words 
‘singularly unwise,” and then again 
returned to the word ‘‘madmen.” The 
right hon. Gentleman was speaking 
under a condition of excitement which 
ill befitted the introducer of a Crimi- 
nal Bill. He asked what chance 
there was of putting off this Bill when 
Ireland was going from bad to worse. 
But was it so; was Ireland as bad as 
she used to be? Speeches were made and 
writings published against the Govern- 
ment in Ireland. So they were in Eng- 
land. Why, then, did the Government 
not try to get an English jury to con- 
vict for such speeches or for such pub- 
lications? What had been said against 
the rents now exacted in Ireland which 
was not fully borne out by the Com- 
mission which the Government itself 
had SS, Then they were told 
that the Government wanted this Bill 
lest Ireland should go from bad to worse. 
Thus this utterly incapable ee 
not content to rely on what the noble 
Lord the Member for South Padding- 
ton (Lord Randolph Churchill) called 
its ‘‘crutch,” wanted also the crutch of 
coercion. That was really too much. 


Mr. Bradlaugh 
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Then it was urged in fpr eng that 
one speaker had said that the day 
would come when rent would be 
abolished altogether, and that they were 
working for the holy cause of nation- 
ality. Did the Government really mean 
to ask the House to give up the whole 
of its time because those speeches, even 
if they were rash, had been made? A 
man thought that rents should be 
abolished altogether. Well, he (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) would not be surprised if 
rent were some day abolished, and when 
political economists preached the doc- 
trine that the holding and cultivation of 
land should go together, and that the 
rightsofnon-cultivating landlordsshould, 
with or without compensation, be de- 
stroyed by the same High Court of Parlia- 
ment which had created them. He would 
not, if he held such opinions, have the 
smallest hesitation in expressing them in 
any part of England, Scotland, or Wales. 
Did they want to prevent the growth of 
such opinions as that by arresting men 
before they made their speeches? Then, 
was it so very wicked to talk about the 
nationality of Ireland? He was not 
great on nationalities. Greater follies 
and crimes had been committed for the 
cause of what were called nationalities 
than for any other cause. Foolish men 
of one nation were matched in ruinous 
wars against their fellow-workers of 
other nations. But it did not lie in 
the mouth of an English Government 
to denounce the doctrine of nation- 
ality after the encouragement which 
England had given to the nationali- 
ties of Poland and Italy, Greece and 
Bulgaria. We might have nationality 
without rebellion—without even separa- 
tion. The Chief Secretary had called 
madmen those who followed the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian. He 
was willing to support any well-con- 
sidered scheme of Home Rule proposed 
by the Member for Mid Lothian. But 
he was not one of the followers of that 
right hon. Gentleman. He had preached 
the doctrine of Home Rule for 25 years. 
He preached it in New York in 1873, 
when he was attacked by Irishmen in 
a perfectly friendly spirit because, 
though he supported Home Rule, he 
declared that he would resist separa- 
tion by force, if force were employed 
to bring it about. He was not defend- 
ing or trying to prove the correctness of 
his opinions; he wasonly trying to show 
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that he had been consistent. It was 
complained that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle had 
spoken of the tenants having acted 
spontaneously, and it was asserted that 
the tenants had been driven to combine 
by a species of terrorism. If hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would read the 
history of Ireland for the last 85 years. 
and particularly the trial of Daniel 
O’Connell and the other traversers, they 
would find the refutation of that argu- 
ment. Men could not be terrified into 
joining any such movement. If they 
joined it, it was because they felt the 
fetter and believed they would thus 
obtain release. He would tell them 
how to break up the combination on the 

art of the tenants—it could be done 
i giving to Ireland the duty of find- 
ing remedies for its own wrongs. It 
would be no light duty for anyone to 
undertake, and it was one which he 
should not like to take up; because 
with the influence of crimes, which were 
the fruit of generation after generation 
of misgovernment, the probability was 
that many honest men of their own 
opinion, who accepted the duty of find- 
ing a remedy, would themselves be 
broken and crushed by the men they 
had most tried to serve. In conclusion, 
he contended the Government had made 
out no case why the House should give 
up its whole time for the purpose for 
which it had been asked. 

Coroner HUGH ES-HALLETT 
(Rochester) said, he begged to apolo- 
gize to the House for not having been 
in his place to continue the debate. He 
was under the impression that the 
Orders of the Day would not be reached 
before half-past 12 o’clock, at which 
time he was in the House. After a 
careful study of this question gene- 
rally, and of many speeches made upon 
it both in and outside the House, he 
found himself unable to recognize any 
reasonable ground for the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John 
Morley). He (Colonel Hughes-Hallett) 
had been under the impression that hon. 
Members who represented the Irish 
Party in that House were anxious to see 
not only @ satisfactory but a speedy 
settlement of that great question; and 
that they were desirous of — all 
classes in their country, except the land- 
lords, brought into a contented state of 
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mind. But when Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment offered to bring forward mea- 
sures relating to Ireland and asked that 
they should be treated as urgent, hon. 
Members below the Gangway cheered 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle for bringing forward an 
Amendment suggesting delay! That 
Amendment deprecated setting aside the 
Business of the nation; but surely the 
first business of the nation was to en- 
deavour to yee peace, security of 
property, and security of life in Ireland, 
and, consequent upon those, the con- 
tentment and prosperity of the Irish 
people. One would suppose that those 
who represented the Irish Party in that 
House were not anxious to see a speedy 
settlement of the Land Question and an 
early arrangement of the difficulties of 
the Irish people. Was that so, and, if 
so, why? Wasit that they feared that if 
peace were restored in Ireland, if pro- 

erty and life were made secure, and if 
aw and order were once more supreme 
in that country and the people contented, 
their whole occupation would be gone? 
Did they fear, too, that the contributions 
from the other side of the Atlantic would 
cease to flow? As a dispassionate ob- 
server that, and no other, was the conclu- 
sion he drew. He had failed to gather 
from the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Newcastle that 
he was at all anxious to see a speedy 
and satisfactory settlement of that great 
question. The right hon. Gentleman 
had spoken of a reduction of rent; but 
it was not for a mere reduction of rent 
that that agitation had been going on 
in and out of Ireland—that agitation 
favoured, not low rent butnorent. That 
was only the penultimate object of the 
agitation; its ultimate object was the 
separation of Ireland from this country. 
| Cries of ‘No, no!” ] It was of no use 
for hon. Members opposite to deny that, 
unless they were also prepared to repu- 
diate the speeches delivered by their 
Leader the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) and his able lieutenant the hon. 
and learned Member for Longford (Mr. 
T. M. Healy), not only in England and 
Treland, but also in America—at Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, and Castlebar. [An hon. 
Memser: Read them.}] They had, un- 
fortunately, heard the speeches read too 
often. Those speeches made it impossible 
for the Parnellite Members to conceal 
what was their real object in Ireland. 
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With respect to the grievances of Ire- 
land it seemed to him that the only 
hope of arriving at a satisfactory solu- 
tion of them was by firmly suppressing, 
by every legal means in existence or 
which might come into existence, the 
power of those combinations, associa- 
tions, and secret societies, whose object 
was to set class against class; by a settle- 
ment, also, of the questions between 
landlord and tenant through the inter- 
vention of an authority that knew how 
to respect the general principles of 
justice, and not of an authority self- 
elected, or elected by Irish farmers 
or labourers, whose main desire was 
to wage war against and to dispossess 
the Irish landlord. A _ great deal 
had been said about the fall in the 
prices of produce being the cause of the 
agrarian difficulty ; but would hon. Mem- 
bers belonging to the Nativnalist Party 
be content if produce went back to the 
— of 1882? He(Colonel Hughes-Hal- 
ett) rather thought that if those prices 
were restored, if tenants were able to pay 
their rents and did pay them, and if life 
and property were made secure, those hon. 
Members would not be content, for the 
simple reason that the occupations of a 
great many political Othellos would be 
gone. It seemed to him that the root of 
the whole of the Irish evils lay, not in 
the fall of prices, but in the chronic 
poverty of that country. That had not 
arisen, as the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) seemed to sug- 
gest, from Tory misrule, because for the 
greater part of the last 40 years Ireland 
had been governed by the Liberal Party. 
Then it could not be said to be high 
rents, because rents in Ireland were 
lower than in France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, England, Wales, or Scotland. 
This was proved by statistics. It was 
not over-population in Ireland, because 
while the population in England per 
square mile was 369, in Ireland it was 
only 169. They heard a great deal about 
bad landlords and absentee landlords ; 
but the latter certainly did not occasion 
the distress in Ireland, because, as a 
matter of fact, it was the properties of 
absentee landlords which showed the 
greatest prosperity. Then they heard a 
great deal aon political coercion and 
oe Nae tyranny ; but political liberty in 
reland was thesameasit was in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, and that, therefore, 
could not be the cause of the present 


Colonel Hughes- Hallett 
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condition of Ireland. The realresponsible 
cause was the removal of the protective 
duties on the produce of England and 
foreign countries. Up to the year 1800 
these protective duties obtained; but 
after the Union they were reduced, and 
in 1821 they were swept away. The 
consequence was that in less than 20 
years only one-tenth of the former 
number of men were employed in manu- 
factures in Ireland. In addition to that 
America had gradually encroached and 
ruined the agricultural interest in Ire- 
land. It was very well to say that a 
good political administration was re- 
quired to establish the status of a nation; 
but good fiscal administration was neces- 
sary for maintaining the prosperity, hap- 
piness, and contentment of a country. tt 
was clear, therefore, that it was not an un- 
just rental which was the cause of Ire- 
and’s present distress, but poverty; but, 
as he had before observed, that poverty 
arose from the abolition of the protective 
duties on foreign produce, when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. and gallant Member that the ques- 
tion of Protection in Ireland does not 
seem relevant to the Question before the 
House. 

Coroner, HUGHES-HALLETT said, 
he had transgressed most unintention- 
ally, and begged to express his regret 
for having done so. With regard to the 
measures the Government sought to in- 
troduce he hoped—wishing as he did 
that prosperity and contentment should 
be restored to Ireland—thst there would 
be some indication of an intention to 
stimulate Irish industries, by which 
alone, in his opinion, those happy re- 
sults would be produced. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
said, as a new Member he was desirous 
to protest against this attempt to obtain 
urgency for a Bill to render the Criminal 
Law of Ireland more strict. If the 
terrible poverty of the people of Ireland 
was the key-note of the situation, surely 
they were wrong in putting in the fore- 
front increased stringency of the Criminal 
Law rather than remedial measures. 
This question was a most serious one for 
the whole Empire. It was impossible 
for the opinions of Liberal Members to 
change again—as they had undoubtedly 
changed in the past—because the Eng- 
lish people now knew more about Ire- 
land than they had ever done before. 
The knowledge of the English people 
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was now so complete that they would 
never again permit the burning down of 
the houses of evicted tenants, houses 
which they had themselves built ; and the 
system of jury-packing, which for many 
years had been in vogue, was becoming a 
thing of the past. The onus of proof of 
the necessity to introduce such a mea- 
sure lay upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It was a singularly unfortunate 
circumstance that in the Jubilee year 
of Her Gracious Majesty’s Reign the 
first great measure which they were 
asked to put on the Statute Book should 
be one to draw a distinction between 
Ireland and England, and to inflict a 
specially stringent and severe Criminal 
Law upon the poorest parts of the popu- 
lation of these three Kingdoms. In 
every Colony of this great Empire there 
would be men who would look with 
sorrow and grief at the condition of 
things in this country this year, and who 
would feel that instead of the people of 
the Empire being brought nearer to- 
gether, this measure, if ever it should 
come to be put on the Statute Book, 
would be a lasting stain and disgrace to 
the history of England. It was easy to 
say that the laws were broken in Ireland, 
and that juries could not be got to vin- 
dicate justice. But the laws were 
broken in England every day, and they 
knew that many of the greatest and most 
happy reforms in the English Criminal 
Law had been brought about by juries 
refusing to find convictions. It had been 
said not many weeks ago that the Legis- 
lature had built a triple wall of protection 
around the favoured Irish tenant. But 
the evidence given before the Commission 
showed that this triple wall did not ex- 
tend round more than one-third of the 
Irish tenants. Farmers in the North of 
Ireland had passed resolutions declaring 
that the landlords, by a mischievous com- 
bination, were preventing the Land 
Courts from settling fair rents. It ap- 
peared, then, that there was a good 
deal of combination on both sides. Mr. 
Cunningham, of Tyrone, stated before 
the Commission that the reason tenants 
had not sought the relief of the Land 
Court was the disadvantages under 
which they would labour if they did. 
They would at once lose the right of cut- 
ting fuel, and they had always the fear 
of eviction before them as a reprisal on 
the part of the landlord. In a miserable 
cabin which the tenant had built 27 
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years ago, the wife told him that she 
and some of her neighbours had brought 
the clay ; that they had cut off 2 feet of 
the bog ; that there was still 6 feet of bog 
below ; that they had been paying at the 
rate of £1 per acre for that bog for 
which the landlord had never done any- 
thing, and they were afraid to go into 
the Land Court lest they should be 
evicted. They had since, he was in- 
formed, been turned out on the roadside. 
He wished, when any Liberal Member 
spoke in support of the proposal of the 
Government, that he would not say that 
the Bill which the Government were 
about to introduce was not a measure of 
coercion, but was intended to make jus- 
tice more rapid. That was what tyranny 
said over and over again in defence of 
such a policy as that which the Govern- 
ment were pursuing. But it was one of 
the greatest honours of those who had 
attempted to uphold Liberal principles 
that they were not satisfied with the cry 
of law and order. They said that law 
was tyranny unless founded on justice, 
and that order could not be permanent 
unless it was based upon the free will of 
the people. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Inverness 
(Mr. Finlay) had said that the Govern- 
ment measure would be a protection 
against secret societies. But it would 
be just as reasonable to call Liberal and 
Radical Associations secret societies as 
the National League. Its meetings were 
open. Anyone might gotothem. The 
Resident Magistrate in the Bantry dis- 
trict said that there was no secrecy, and 
that everything was above board. Mr. 
Ponsonby, Resident Magistrate, said 
that for the last 12 months the Central 
League had done its best to put a stop 
to outrages, and General Buller had 
stated that you never could have peace 
in Ireland unless you created a central 
Court or some legal equivalent to arbi- 
trate between landlord and tenant. Hon. 
Members who thought that secret 
societies were the greatest curse to a 
country were bound to vote for the 
Amendment, In many parts of Ireland 
there was a conflict between secret 
societies and the League. In Kerry 
there was a difficulty in inducing people 
to join the League, because they did not 
consider it powerful enough. They said 
that one man out on the hills did more 
good than all your Constitutional agita- 
tion. There were many other matters 
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right hon. Gentleman the late Chief | drawn the line where he did. The House 


Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael 
Hicke-Beach) told his constituents at 


Bristol, when speaking on the Irish | 


Question, that— 

** There was no greater foe to the rights of 
property than he who attempted harshly to 
exact its right and failed in its duties.’’ 

Then, why did not the Government deal 
with those foes of property before they 
came down on the poor peasants of Ire- 
land? A more remarkable statement 
was never made by a Minister respon- 
sible for the Government of Ireland than 
that uttered by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Chief Secretary when he 
said that the law wasso greatly disobeyed 
among Irishmen because they had no 
confidence in the justice of its adminis- 
tration, and the reasons for that want 
of confidence were now growing stronger 
day by day. Cases of flagrant injustice 
were constantly occurring, and how could 
they expect the people of Ireland to re- 
spect the law when they were compelled 
to look upon it as the oppressor of inno- 
cence and not as the avenger of wrong ? 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Hughes- Hallett) and the hon. Gentleman 
who spoke before him (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
had said that the terrible state of poverty 
in Ireland was the great difficulty. Why, 
that had been stated again and again, 
and yet in this Session of the new 
Parliament they were asked first of all 
to give urgency for increasing the 
severity of the Criminal Law in that 
country so as to make it bear more 
heavily on those poor people. Turning 
to the Poor Law statistics of Ireland, he 
found that they were most appalling. 
There were 24,000 more people in the 
workhouses in Ireland last year than 
there were the year before, and the 
state of pauperism was worse now than at 
any time during the last 26 years, with 
the exception of 1879, 1880, and 1881, 
when special measures were taken. At 
the same time there was a vast increase 
in the number of persons receiving parish 
relief, and yet in the face of this they 


were asked, not to provide some relief, 





had heard a great deal about the failings 
of the Irish people; it was time now 
that they heard something of their good 
points, and one of them was that, how- 
ever poor a cabin home might be, so 
long as there was a potato or a bit of 
food in the place they would never allow 
a member of the family to go the work- 
house. The state of things in Ireland 
was becoming more like a general state 
of bankruptcy, and yet larceny, crime, 
and drunkenness did not increase. And 
the Commissioners appointed by the Go- 
vernment had come back after their full 
inquiry and reported that the Irish 
people were naturally honest, hard- 
working, and deeply attached to their 
native land. To that every hon. Mem- 
ber would, no doubt, be ready to add that 
they were as warm-hearted a people as 
any on the face of the earth. Yet there 
was this most sad and pitiable fact—that 
the Irish people had been the most 
wronged and sinned against of any 
civilized people in Europe. While, how- 
ever, Members on his side of tne House 
were compelled to be parties to giving up 
the whole time of the House to the pur- 
pose the Government had in view, they 
could, at any rate, go back to their con- 
stituents and say they had done their 
best against it. 

Mr. MILVAIN (Durham) said, that 
most of what they had heard from the 
other side was of a partizan character. 
He agreed with the concluding words of 
the hon. Member for Scarborough (Mr. 
Rowntree) in his expression of sympathy 
with the Irish people, and deplored that 
Ireland and her grievances should con- 
tinue to be made the sport of Party, and 
he earnestly wished that means could be 
found for agreeing upon some policy 
which would for ever settie the govern- 
ment of that country. In addressing 
himself to the Motion and the issue 
before the House he should not enter 
into the controversy whether rents 
were too high or too low, or whe- 
ther the Irish people had a plausible 
grievance or not. It was his hope that 


for the Irish poor, but to increase the | this difficulty regarding Ireland might 
severity of the Criminal Law. Thehon.| have been met by the existing law of 
and learned Member for Inverness, who the Constitution—by the law that was 
spoke from those Benches the previous now applicable to conspiracy and to 


night, concluded his speech by saying bankruptcy in Ireland. 


But recent 


that the people of England and Scotland | events had proved that the present law 
were a law-abiding people. But the hon. / in both respects was unworkable, aud 


Mr. Rowntree 
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certain Members below the Gangway 
opposite had epee in the fact that 
juries could not be got to convict in Ire- 
land, and that witnesses could not be 
got to give evidence on which convic- 
tions ought to take place. It was not 
necessary for him to go further with re- 
gard to the condition of the law and its 
administration in Ireland than to quote 
a remark by Baron Dowse at the Kerry 
Assizes in 1886 when the prisoner asked 
the Judge for counsel to defend him. 
Baron Dowse said to the man—and he 
presumed the learned Judge would 
repeat it now—‘‘ You need have no 
fear; I know this country well, and 
the safest place for a man to be 
is in the criminal dock.” In those 
circumstances he could not help thinking 
that something was necessary to be done 
in order to enforce obedience to social 
law and the laws of the Constitution in 
Ireland. But if it was now the intention of 
the Government to susperd the Habeas 
Corpus Act, to apprehend persons upon 
the mere suspicions of a policeman, to 
ut them in gaol upon no charge and 
or an indefinite period, he would be 
one of the first to resist to the utmost 
of his power any such legislation. He 
would draw the attention of the Govern- 
ment to what was called ‘ Palmer’s 
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Act,” which had for its object the pro- 
tection of the prisoner, and which pro- | 
vided for the removal of the venue from | 
one place to another if the prisoner de- | 
sired it. That Act had been not only in 
the interests of a prisoner, but also in | 
the interests of the prosecution. If the 
measure ofthe Government were un-Con- 
stitutional, if it suspended the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland, he would resist it, 
unless for stronger cause than at present 
cnished anivagecthaMembentnetedianh 
remained Members of the House. The 
proposition that Ireland was in a state 
of disorganization could be traversed, 
because Ireland was in a condition of 
complete organization in being subject 
to the authority of the National League, 
which set at naught law and order, de- 
spised Constitutional law, and deprived . 
law-loving and law-abiding subjects of 
their privileges. In proof of this he 
might refer to the case of one Conway, | 
who was cited before a Court of the 
League because he claimed the privilege 
of cutting peat on a reclaimed bog, and 
who attended the Court after Mass on 
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Sunday, asserted his claim, denounced 
the League, and threw upon the table 
his ticket of membership. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, the National League 
expressed its condemnation of what was 
done, and the hon. Member was entirely 
misinformed as to what occurred. 

Mr. MILVAIN said, he was glad the 
hon. and learned Member had supported 
him to the extent of not denying that the 
man was, at any rate, cited before tae 
local branch of the League. And what 
followed? Within 10 days his house 
was attacked at night, he was pulled out 
of bed, and a bullet was shot through 
his leg. Between that occurrence and 
the following Sunday the outrage was 
denounced by the National League. 
That, he admitted, was plausible. That 
Sunday the outrage was denounced at 
Mass ; but after Mass the man appeared 
before the same Court which had de- 
nounced him two Sundays previously, 
expressed regret for what he had done, 
declared that he had no intention to 
disregard the jurisdiction of the Court, 
and he was then exculpated by the Court. 
Did hon. Members think for one moment 
that this country would believe that they 
who exculpated the victim of that out- 
rage were not parties to it? 

r. EDWARD HARRINGTON rose 
to Order, and asked whether it was in 
Order to impute to hon. Members that 
they were parties to the shooting ofa 
man in Ireland ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has not imputed outrage to a Member of 
the House; he was speaking construc- 
tively. 

Mr. MILVAIN said, he was obliged 
for the ruling. Experience showed that 
a man who was hard hit invariably made 
some apology for getting rid of his re- 
sponsibility. He did not impute that 
the hon. Member was a party to this out- 
rage; but he did make an imputation 
constructively. On the face of it, there 
was a connection between the League 
which condemned him and the League 
which afterwards received his submis- 
sion. [Mr. E. Harrineton: The League 
did not denounce him.] In that morn- 
ing’s paper there was an account of an 
outrage upon a man named Macnamara, 
who was knocked under the table, and 
whose life was threatened. No matter 
what the ulterior object might be, this 
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was a condition of affairs which ought 
not to be allowed to continue in a civi- 
lized community. In answer to the 
question why Returns were not issued to 
show how the crimes perpetrated in 1881 
compared with those of this year, he 
would refer to Zh: Irish World, which 
had said— 

‘“‘The old method, which made the name of 

Tipperary a terror, has given place to the pas- 
sive resistance that neither law nor authority 
can grapple with. The new system is a thou- 
sand times more effective than the blunderbuss. 
It has the great advantage of being safe and 
sinless.’’ 
This, he presumed, referred to Boycot- 
ting ; and it showed that Ireland was in 
the condition of organization which he 
had described, in which, while outrages 
were fewer, the law was defied in a 
manner that was said to be safe and sin- 
less. It was said that the object of the 
proposed Bill was to exact extortionate 
rents, and this statement was made on 
the authority of General Buller. Now, 
this passage occurred in the evidence of 
General Buller— 

‘*On the whole, have you found the landlords 
to be considerate? I think, on the whole, they 
have been considerate—indeed, 1 may say that 
most of them have made great sacrifices.”’ 


Why did the right hon. Member for 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Mor- 
ley) omit to quote this answer when he 
quoted the statement that ‘‘ nobody did 
anything for the peo le until the League 
was established ?” tt must be presumed 
that the right hon. Gentleman meant 
that it was the opinion of General Buller 
that nobody had done anything for the 
tenants until the League existed. He 
asked again whether the evidence of 
General Buller had escaped the right 
hon. Gentleman’s memory? It had been 
said that General Buller was an impor- 
tant witness upon this question, and 
that there was no exceptional legislation 
required for Ireland to enforce the law. 
Did General Buller say so? He said— 

“T think the League would, if they could, 
prevent payment of rents, and are now endea- 
vouring to the utmost to prevent rents being 
paid; but the improvement in the payment of 
rents is due to the tenants, who are getting rea- 
sonable allowances.” 

And again— 

**T believe that the great majority of those 
who have not paid are anxious to pay.> Thev 
are anxious to pay P— Yes, I say they are anxious 
to pay. There are many who do not require an 
allowance to pay who would pay if they dared.’’ 
And he gave reasons why they did not— 
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that it was partly owing to bad advico 
and to the teaching of the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) and others. 
Upon the evidence of General Buller it 
must, then, be perfectly apparent that 
there was a system of terrorism through- 
out the whole of the Sister Isle which 
was deeply to be deplored, and which 
ought, if possible, to be removed. If he 
might venture to offer the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle a 
word of advice, he would ask him not 
to entrust himself too far upon the 
slippery path upon which he had pro- 
ceeded. He would tell hon. Members 
opposite what his own experience had 
been. There had been, throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, certain 
parts of the United Kingdom held up to 
praise and adoration, such as “ poor 
little Wales”’ and “ dear old Scotland,” 
and last, but not least, there was a por- 
tion of the United Kingdom which, 
for the purpose of the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, was called intelli- 
gent and civilized, but which, for the 
purpose of remedial and exceptional 
legislation, had been denounced as the 
most depraved and drunken—he referred 
to the North of England. He believed 
it to be intelligent and highly civilized, 
and it was for that reason he denounced 
exceptional legislation regarding it; but, 
at the same time, he would remind hon. 
Members who were venturing upon the 
slippery path he had alluded to of the 
on a ga of the hon. Member who pre- 
ceded him in the representation of 
Durham. Mr. Thompson was a Mem- 
ber who allied himself with those who 
were then denounced by right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Treasury Bench as rebels 
and assassins, and that was the reason 
why he was refused re-election at the 
polling booths in 1885. He (Mr. Mil- 
vain) repudiated the name of ‘‘coercion” 
for the Government policy; it was not a 
policy of coercion. Ireland was at pre- 
sent suffering from coercion. She was 
now deprived of her Constitutional privi- 
leges by the action of the National 
League. It was to unfetter them, the 
loyal, law-abiding subjects of the Queen 
in Ireland, from the thraldom of the 
National League that he believed the 
Government wished to press forward 
their Bill, and for that reason he would 
support the Motion placed upon the 
Paper by the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury. 
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Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) 
said, he desired to state why it was 
that he would oppose most strongly the 
Motion for urgency of the right hon. 
Gentleman. It was not the case that 
there was any sympathy or any toler- 
ation of outrage or violence among 
Members of the Liberal Party, whether 
they were the old Members or the newer 
Members of that Party. He believed it 
was the desire of the Liberal Party to 
put an end to outrage, violence, crime, 
and breaches of the law, where they 
found them to exist; but what, he 
should like to know, were the grounds 
or the facts for claiming priority for a 
Bill for which there did not appear to 
be any necessity whatever on the pre- 
sent occasion? He should like to re- 
mind the House that the Government 
had already occupied the whole time of 
the House so far as the Session had 
gone. It was, he believed, an absolutely 
unprecedented thing for a Government, 
during the first two months of a Session, 
to occupy the whole time, without allow- 
ing private Members any opportunity 
whatever, either by Motion or Bill, to 
bring before the House the different 
questions in which their constituents 
were interested. He could understand, 
and he admitted, that there might be 
circumstances so serious as to justify the 
Government in asking a still further 
extension of that indulgence. But be- 
fore it was done, at least they ought to 
have some information as to what was 
the serious condition in Ireland demand- 
ing so heavy and so great a sacrifice. 
What was the cause for coercion? The 
hon. Gentleman referred to some news- 
paper paragraph. He should have 
thought the hon. Gentleman had a 
pretty good warning as to the value of 
newspaper statements. The other day 
there appeared in Zhe Times—a news- 
paper that they all desired to treat with 
respect if they could—a statement about 
an attack upon a man’s house in Ireland, 
with the additional aggravation that a 
woman had been outraged in the pre- 
sence of her own father or one of her 
own family. That statement was actually 
made the subject of a Question in this 
House by the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell), when it 
turned out that the thing was an abso- 
lute fabrication. Notwithstanding, he 
believed it was the case that in the 
weekly issue of that samo paper, after 
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the admission of the Government that 
it was false from beginning to end, the 
statement was repeated and reprinted 
without a word of qualification, still less 
of apology. It was therefore incumbent 
upon them to take the statements made 
by newspapers with the greatest caution. 
He did not for a moment impute corrupt 
motives to the newspapers, but a most 
deliberate bias and prejudice, a deter- 
mination to see only one side of a case, 
and a perfect disregard of logic and of 
the statements of sensible men on the 
other side. Now, what were the figures 
with regard to this matter? There never 
had been since the Act of Union a pro- 
posal of the nature of coercion which 
had not had at least ten times as strong 
evidence in support of it as the present. 
He would not refer to the year 1833, 
when there were something like 170 or 
180 murders actually undetected before 
the Liberal Government of the day 
moved for the purpose of bringing in a 
Coercion Bill. Their predecessors in 
that House were more jealous of the 
liberties of the subject than they, in 
these degenerate times, had become. 
He would confine himself to the last 
two occasions when Coercion Bills were 
brought in. In 1881, the late Mr. Forster 
brought in a Bill which seemed destined 
to show how little could be done by 
coercion for the repression of crime. Mr. 
Forster then presented a Report of all 
the outrages in Ireland from 1844 to 
1881. Never, since 1845, said Mr. 
Forster, had there been so many out- 
rages in any year as in 1880. The 
Report presented by Mr. Forster was, 
he believed, in many respects erroneous 
and misleading. During the year 1880, 
Mr. Forster said, there had been 2,590 
outrages, and of those 1,696 had taken 

lace in October, November, and Decem- 
~ More than that, he stated that in 
the month of December there were more 
outrages than there were in October and 
November put together. Thus there was 
an increased and an increasing amount 
of crime. Further, it was said that the 
area of crime was increasing—that crime 
was spreading to the East of Ireland. 
That was the case put forward in 
January, 1881, and it was accompanied 
by the promise that if the Bill passed 
no more coercion would be required. 
The result was that in 1882, when the 
whole of this country and, he believed, 
the whole of Ireland was saddened by 
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the Phoonix Park tragedy, another Coer- 
cion Bill was introduced by the right 
hon. Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt). Subsequently Sir George 
Trevelyan took office as Chief Secretary 
and explained the case for the Bill. It 
was that since 1844, in which period 
the highest amount of crime was 2,590, 
it had risen in 1881 to 4,439, or 
nearly four times as much as in 1844. 
Sir George Trevelyan went further, 
and stated that for the first four months 
of 1882 there were 1,879 instances of 
crime reported to the police. That was 
the case upon which the Coercion Act of 
1882 was based. He was prepared, if 
necessary for the purpose of maintaining 
law and order—if there were outrages 
to any tremendous or alarming extent— 
to pass the necessary laws for either 
England, Ireland, or Scotland; but 
there never yet had been a Ministry 
who would have dared, on the facts he 
was now going to refer to as to the 
existing condition of Ireland, to come 
forward and ask for such powers for 
either England or Scotland as were now 
to be asked in the case of Ireland. What 
was the case for coercion now? The 
hon. Member for Durham (Mr. Milvain) 
had told the House of two outrages 
which, with an excess of zeal, he had 
endeavoured to associate with hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite him. He believed that 
he (Mr. R. T. Reid) had often in former 
times done injustice to hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway, although he had 
never said hard things of them either in 
or out of the House. The case for coer- 
cion now was that during the last three 
months of 1886—the worst months in 
the year, the winter months—there had 
been only 94 outrages, and, further, 
that there were not so many murders 
nor so much life lost during that time 
as there were in the Belfast riots. Yet 
no suggestion was ever made of bringing 
forward coercion because of the Belfast 
riots. He did not doubt that the Leader 
of the House (Mr. W. H. Smith) must 
regret having to bring in coercion. He 
could not help wishing that the right 
hon. Gentleman, instead of yielding to 
the clamour, which he believed came 
more from his (Mr. R. T. Reid’s) side of 
the House than from the Ministerial side, 
had had the courage to defy the Unionist 
Party, and to leave them to the fate 
which would inevitably come upon them, 
and which must come to men who would 
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not take the side to which they really 
belonged, and who would not sit side 
by side with the men with whom they 

. What was the condition of 
Ireland according to the opinion of the 
resident magistrates? Four Resident 
Magistrates were called before the Com- 
mission. It was impossible to read their 
evidence without being convinced that 
they were very strong partizans. Wit- 
nesses were not tendered to the Com- 
mission by the Nationalist Party, and 
only to a small degree by the tenant- 
right party. Yet all these four Resident 
Magistrates gave evidence which was 
perfectly inconsistent with there being 
any necessity for a Coercion Bill for 
Treland. Mr. E. R. Warburton, Resi- 
dent Magistrate at Bantry, a port not 
far removed from a district supposed to 
be the worst in Ireland, was asked, 
Question No. 1,088— 


** Have there been many outrages committed 
in your part of the country on people who have 
paid their rent ?” 

He answered— 

‘* There is a kind of system of Boycotting 

kept up; my district has not been very bad; 
there have not been many evicted in my part 
of the country.” 
Then he was asked, Question 1,090, 
‘Those who have paid, have they been 
subject to actual annoyance?” The 
answer was, “I could not say they have; 
some few may, but not generally.” 
There was not much encouragement for 
coercion from that gentleman. Another 
witness, Mr. A. Newton Brady, em- 
ployed as Resident Magistrate in Con- 
nemara, had the following Question 
(1,169) put to him :— 

“T gather from the rents being pretty well 
paid that there is not much combination 
against their being paid in your district ? ’’ 
His answer was— 

“There have been several instances within 
my experience ; there was one recently.” 
And then he went on to refer to an 
instance where there were joint tenan- 
cies; but he gave no evidence to show 
that there was any such thing as com- 
bination; on the contrary, he said the 
state of his district was very much better 
than it was four years ago. Then Mr. 
Francis Blackburne Henn, Resident 
Magistrate at Ballina, County Mayo, 
being asked if the landlords were get- 
ting their rents without reduction, an- 
swered— 
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“ Yes, I think so, fairly well. Question. — 
That looks as if there was not much combina- 
tion in the part of the county? Answer.—I 
consider that no combination exists at present 
against the payment of rent in the whole of my 
district.’’ 


Mr. H. F. Considine, Resident Magis- 
trate at Kerry, on being asked a similar 
Question, said— 

“T do not know that he (the tenant) is sub- 
ject to outrage at the present moment, but he 
is looked upon with disfavour by his fellow 
tenants—that is, if he pays at a reduction 
which they consider unfair. Insufficient ?— 
Yes. He is subject to be Boycotted ?—I would 
hardly say Boycotted ; he is looked upon with 
disfavour.”’ 

Those were the four gentlemen occupy- 
ing the position of Resident Magistrates, 
and the only four Resident Magistrates 
who were called before the Commission. 
Now, it seemed to be absolutely clear 
that this Bill was not levelled against 
outrage at all, because there was no out- 
rage, but against the National League. 
They were asked, therefore, to sacrifice 
all the Bills they took an interest in for 
the purpose of declaring war against 
organized opinion. It was for the pur- 
pose of putting down, if possible, the 
National League. Now, he did not be- 
lieve for a moment that it was desirable 
to put down the National League. If they 
could put down the National League he 
would not put it down, because he be- 
lieved that the National League was 
the sole power strong enough to stand 
between the tenants and unjust evictions 
and unjust rents. At the same time, he 
would not hesitate to give the Govern- 
ment power to put down lawlessness if 
anything like general lawlessness pre- 
vailed. The Bill brought in by the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) last 
autumn had been a warning to the Go- 
vernment to provide some remedy; for 
the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) had told them, with characteristic 
candour, that he and his Friends would 
stand by their people, so as to prevent 
tenants being driven from their farms 
for non-payment of rents which it was 
impossible for them to pay. He would 
have thought that the then Leader of 
the House (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
would have extended some consideration 
to the proposals of the hon. Member 
for Cork; but that noble Lord had 
been over-ruled, and the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington) made a speech in which 
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he denounced as Socialistic, Communis- 
tic, and lawless, the idea that a really 
fair rent ought to be ascertained and 
enforced, instead of a rent which, 
though supposed to be fair when fixed, 
had turned out not to be so; and the 
noble Lord asked them to have confi- 
dence that the landlords would not 
rigorously exercise their powers. He 
wondered whether the noble Lord, when 
he next spoke on the subject, would say 
so still. Whatever outrage there had 
been last winter might, he believed, 
have been averted if the Goverment had 
only seen their way to propose some 
remedy. He did not over-much blame 
the Government. They were more in 
the hands of others than in their own; 
but the alliance was one that could not 
last for very long. There were opposing 
forces in this. They would have, he 
hoped, the honesty of conduct to fight it 
out when they got rid of those Gentle- 
men who were neither on one side of 
the question nor the other; or when 
they had, as he hoped they might, suc- 
ceeded in absorbing them on one side or 
the other, according to the teudencies of 
their minds. But he could not help 
thinking that, if the Government even 
now would endeavour to dispense— 
though he was afraid it was hopeless 
—with coercive laws, and would endea- 
vour to bring in Bills for having a purely 
fair rent fixed, and for dealing with lease- 
holders, and if they would show some 
confidence in the people of Ireland, they 
would be far more likely to carry their 
point, and establish law and order, than 
they would be by any number of coer- 
cive Bills, however stringent they might 
be. He felt humiliated to think that, 
after 80 years, the country at large 
seemed to have shown itself not able to 
learn wisdom from experience. They 
had had Coercion Bills before; but, as 
he had tried to show, in all the instances 
of these Coercion Bills there had been 
proof put forward by the Government 
of strong disorder prevailing over large 
parts of the country. The Liberals of 
those days—many of them—resisted 
coercion; and he was sorry that, in 
1881, he voted for it. If he had known 
then as much as he knew now he would 
not have done so; but, at all events, at 
that time there was a pretence of show- 
ing that there was necessity for coercion, 
and it was difficult for young Mem- 
bers like himself to resist, when it was 
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said that 36 years had elapsed since any- 
thing like the crime then existing had 
been experienced. But it was admitted 
that Ireland had since been, and was 
now, comparatively tranquil ; and in pre- 
sent circumstances it would be absurd to 
accuse as sympathizers with outrage 
those men who declined to place the 
freedom and Constitutional liberties of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland in the 
hands of the Executive. He believed 
the effect of such a proceeding would be 
to irritate, exasperate, and drive into a 
temper of ferocity the people of Ireland. 
But he did not believe that this would 
take place, because there were a great 
many Englishmen and Scotsmen who 
would stand by the Irish Members; and 
because there was a large and increasing 
number of men throughout the country 
who were determined to see that the 
law in Ireland should be really the 
same as that in England and Scotland. 
If it were not for that he should be 
really afraid; but he could not help 
believing that hon. Gentlemen, looking 
forward to the early triumph of the 
opinions they held in common—that 
triumph as inevitable as it was near— 
ear counsel their countrymen with 
all the authority they possessed, and 
would use all that authority to prevail 
upon their countrymen to maintain order, 
and to keep peaceful and quiet, in this, 
one of the most trying, but, he thought, 
almost the last, struggle they would 
have. 

Tau FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bnrop- 
rok), (Surrey, Guildford), said, he felt 
sure no one would complain of the tone 
of the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down. It 
was not, however, very easy to reconcile 
the conflicting statements of the hon. 
aud learned Gentleman, who, at one 
moment, told the House that he was 
ready to take whatever measures were 
necessary to maintain the law, and, in the 
next, regretted his votes in support of 
the preservation of the law in 1881 and 
1882. He (Mr. Brodrick) could not 
help calling the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact, that the 
great number of outrages which oc- 
curred in 1881 and 1882 preceded, and 
did not follow, the measures of coercion, 
the introduction of which he now depre- 
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of the very worst description were com- 
mitted which remained undetected until 
the measure of coercion had been 
brought in, and, in his opinion, would 
have remained undetected until this 
date, but for the measure which the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite carried 
into law. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman now told the House he regretted 
the vote he gave on that occasion—in 
other words, he regretted the vote by 
which the Phoonix Park murderers were 
convicted ; he regretted the vote which 
restored order to Ireland under Lord 
Spencer as he was then, not Lord 
Spencer as he was now—who depre- 
cated any measure which it was pro- 
posed now to introduce to restore 
order and law in Ireland. He (Mr. 
Brodrick) would call the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that some of the quotations he 
had made as regards intimidation were 
not entirely borne out by other wit- 
nesses. But the case of the Go- 
vernment was not that the number 
of outrages which had lately taken 
place was so greatly in excess of those 
in other years, as alone to justify a 
measure of an exceptional character ; 
but that there was a gigantic combina- 
tion, boasted of by its promoters, and 
acknowledged by its members, which 
executed its own orders, sentences, and 
punishments, and which held, in a bond 
of terrorism, a large number of districts 
in Ireland. The hon. and learned 
Member had quoted various passages 
in order to prove that there was no 
such combination. The House had 
heard a great deal about General Bul- 
ler’s evidence before the Cowper Com- 
mission in the course of this debate ; and 
the hon. and learned Member seemed 
to think that he was justified in quoting 
Sir Redvers Buller’s evidence when his 
authority was found to be on his side, 
but in abstaining from quoting his re- 
marks when, as Under Secretary, he 
gave his opinion as to the actual state 
of order in the country. He ventured 
to call the hon. and learned Member's 
attention to a statement in the evidence 
of Sir Redvers Buller— 


“©Q. I understand you to say that there is a 
complete system of intimidation prevailing in 
this country P—A. There is.” 


in, the question was asked by the 
President of the Commission— 
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‘« They are still in fear of the League ?-—A. 
They are coerced, and in fear of the intimi- 
dation that is rampant in this country.” 

Mr. DILLON: Did he say ‘“‘country ” 
or ‘‘ county ?” 

Mr. BRODRICK said, the gallant 
General spoke of the country gene- 
rally, and the word used was “coun- 
try.’ Now he wished to know, in 
the face of these facts, whether the 
observation of the hon. Member for 
Scarborough (Mr. Rowntree), which 
was loudly cheered by hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland and by those hon. 
Members who sat around him, to the 
effect that the National League was an 
organization for which he could find no 
word of reprobation, and which was 
every bit as legal and as proper as 
the organizations of the Liberal and 
Conservative Parties in this country, 
was not a comparison which reflected on 
the intelligence of the House? He 
asked the House whether they were to 
accept some portions of the Blue Book, 
and to ignore all the other portions 
which bore on the question? “Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had admitted that in 
the Report of the Commissioners reasons 
were found for introducing a measure 
with regard to the land; but, at the 
same time, he asked whether they were 
to ignore all those portions of the Com- 
missioners’ Report which clearly indi- 
cated the lawless state of the country. 
He called attention to the passage in 
the Commissioners’ Report describing 
the effects of Boycotting. The Com- 
missioners said — 

“This unwritten law in some districts is 
supreme. We deem it right to call attention to 


the terrible ordeal that a Boycotted person has 
to undergo.” 


The hon. Member for Scarborough said, 
that he would not support a law which 
was the oppressor of innocence and not 
the avenger of crime and wrong. He 
(Mr. Brodrick) would ask the hon. Mem- 
ber whether, in the case of the Curtin 
family, the law had been the oppressor 
of innocence? Why, a more terrible 
case of oppression of an innocent family 
never disgraced the annals of the Irish 
people! Mr. Curtin was not a land- 
lord; he was a member of the Land 
Isague. The evidence states— 


“ There was no antecedent animosity to him ? 
—None that I am aware of. To what do you 
attribute the ill-feeling raised against this 
unfortunate family ?— use, in the first 
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place, Curtin defended his house and shot this 
man Sullivan’’—-. 

{[Mr. T. M. Hearty (Longford, N.): 
Who is the witness ?] 

‘** and because his family had the courage to 
come forward and give evidence against those 
concerned.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Whosays that? 

Mr. BRODRICK said it was imma- 
terial. It was well known that the 
statement was correct. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Who says so? 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): I rise to Order, Sir. I want to 
know whether the hon. Member is in 
Order in reading quotations, and in 
refusing to give the names? 

Mr. SPEAKER ignored the question, 
and called upon Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, that as hon. 
Members were anxious to know the 
name of the witness, he had no objec- 
tion to mention it to them; it was that 
of Mr. Heffernan Considine. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: He is a Resi- 
dent Magistrate. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, none the less 
the statement was true, and it was to this 
effect, that the Curtin family attempted 
to defend their father when attacked by 
Moonlighters; they were threatened 
with violence and treated with disrespect 
at church on Sundays; the police had 
to charge the people and disperse them 
when the Curtins attended mass, and 
they were molested and ill-treated by 
their neighbours in every possible way. 
The House weuld see, and everyono 
would also see, that the animosity in 
this particular case had not been directed 
against a landlord or a Protestant, but 
was a deliberate persecution of a family 
who had been deprived of their parent, 
and who, not even so, could escape the 
vengeance of the people. I’ would also 
see that there was at present no power 
in the law to protect these people; and, 
in these circumstances, and in face of 
such statements, he wished to ask the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. R, T. 
Reid) whether he could say that there was 
no combination or terrorism, no diffi- 
culty in enforcing the law, and nothing 
which called for an effort to see that the 
law was administered as it was in this 
country? If they were to accept as true 
that there was no terrorism, because 
there were no outrages, they would have 
to ignore the statement made by hon. 
Members below the Gangway—tbat they 
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would find a more formidable weapon 
than outrage, which it was impossible 
for the tenants to disobey. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had read to the 
House one question with regard to out- 
rages, leaving out the two preceding 
questions. He would read those omitted 
questions tothe House. Mr. Warburton 
was asked— 
‘** With regard to combination to prevent the 
pees of rent, if a man does pay his rent, is 
e subject to annoyance ?—Most certainly ; I 
have known tenants’ wives come at night to the 
agents and give money, and they would not 
even take a receipt for fear the receipt would be 
seen with them. What are they actually afraid 
of—being outraged or Boycotted ?—Afraid of 
the National League hearing it—they think it 
undesirable.” 


Yet the hon. and learned Gentleman 


quoted the succeeding questions, in which 
os was said about Boycotting not 


being bad in the district, as proof that it 
was not a question of combination at all. 
Mr. R. T. REID said, he had never 


suggested that. He was trying to show 
that there was no outrage according to 
the statements of the "Resident Magis- 
trates, and the question he quoted dealt 
with that charge. He had not denied 
that there was some combination. The 
National League was a combination, and 
he had spoken of it. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, the hon. and 
learned Member had quoted evidence 
given on the 15th of October to show 
that there was no combination in the 
district, and argued from that that there 
was no combination now. He (Mr. 
Brodrick) would point out to the hon. 
and learned Member that the Plan of 
Campaign was published on the 23rd of 
October; and General Buller, in his 
evidence on the 11th of November, 
distinctly stated that, although there 
had been no combination in the district, 
yet, after the visit of the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) and his 
Friends, the combination began and 
terrorism immediately ensued. He pre- 
sumed that the learned Member would 
not get up and tell the House that 
terrorism should be allowed to prevail 
unchecked, so long as outrages did not 
mount to the requisite level. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. John Morley), who 
moved the Amendment, had assumed 
that the main difficulty was to be 
found in the question of rents. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman attempt to 
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present to the House any case as to the 
general harshness of the landlords on 
which his Amendment appeared to be 
founded? No; but he had taken a few 
isolated and individual instances, and 
his proposition appeared to be, that no 
matter how bad the seasons, no matter 
how broken the tenant, or how in- 
capable, or how thriftless, or how un- 
able he was to do his duty by the soil, 
or in any future year to pay his rent, 
supposing that he had not paid it at 
this moment, the landlord was bound to 
continue him in his holding. A propo- 
sition more disastrous for the interests of 
the country he (Mr. Brodrick) could not 
imagine. The House was told that owing 
to the existence of a species of terrorism 
the tenants had been prevented from 
going into the Land Court ; but since 
1881, 176,000 tenants had gone through 
the Land Court, and this number was 
largely in excess of those who might 
have taken advantage of the Act, but 
who had not done so. He never believed 
that the Land Act could possibly succeed 
in producing general contentment, be- 
cause it perpetuated a dual ownership 
which had broken down, and made it 
worse by setting up the system of tenant- 
right—set up where it had not existed 
before. The contention put forward in 
1881, by all who had studied the laws 
of political economy, was that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian was putting the landlord in a 
position which no man on earth ought 
to be asked to occupy, and that the 
advantage given to the tenant, though 
very substantial in the case of the pre- 
sent tenant, would be a heavy burden 
on the future tenant. The further you 
got from the Land Act of 1881 the 
heavier would be that burden as the 
present tenants died out. He might 
illustrate his argument by a reference 
to an estate with which he was inti- 
mately acquainted. The rent of the 
farm was £60, and the Commissioners 
refused to make a reduction, on the 
ground that this was a fair rent. At the 
same time, though the man had not 
had the holding more than two years, 
and proved no expenditure of any sort 
on improvements, the Commissioners 
gave him £300 for his tenant-right. 
[An hon. Member: They were bound 
by law to do so.] The succeeding tenant 
borrowed, and the interest on the pur- 
chase-money, added to the rent, wel oo 
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his rent £84, instead of £60, drove him 
to the landlord with a request for a 
reduction of 40 or 50 per cent in his 
rent. He (Mr. Brodrick) was not de- 
fending landlords who demanded rents 
which were paid in more prosperous 
ears ; but when rents had been fixed 
= the Courts, and the tenant had chosen 
to pay a large sum for nothing but the 
privilege of paying that fixed rent, then 
they had no right to make the landlord 
the only loser. There were good land- 
lords and bad landlords; but no case 
whatever had been made out to show 
the universality of a system of exaction, 
on which the right hon. Member for 
Neweastle asked the Government for 
the time being to interfere with the 
due administration of the law; and that 
debate was not likely to improve the 
chance of arrangements being come to 
between landlords and tenants in Ire- 
land. It might be a necessary debate, 
in order that the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian should establish his case 
against the landlords. But he would ask 
the House whether the hon. and learned 
Member for Inverness (Mr. Finlay) did 
not strike the right chord last night, 
when he told them that, if the Govern- 
ment had undertaken to deal with the 
rent question as their first and only mea- 
sure, they would have been met by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite with an 
Amendment on the question of Home 
Rule. The Irish landlords were to bear 
the brunt of the battle, and it was just 
as well that they should know what they 
were to suffer. He knew of nothin 
that had occurred since 1881 whic 
should have changed the opinion then 
expressed by the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian, when he said that the 
Trish landlords had stood their trial, and 
that, as a rule, they had been acquitted. 
He repeated that he knew of nothing 
which had occurred since 1881 to cause 
a change in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
views. Was there anything in the evi- 
dence before the Royal Commission ? 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes, a 
great deal ; in the whole of the judicial 
rents. 
_ Mrz. BRODRIOK said, there were no 
judicial rents in those days. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: But since. 
Mr. BRODRICK said, he must confess 
that he did not entirely follow the right 
hon. Gentleman in the distinction he 
made, because the judicial rents which 
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were now said to be exacting were in- 
finitely less, and the reductions volun- 
tarily given by landlords, were infi- 
nitely greater than was the case before 
1881. They had, however, gone to school 
again in morality since 1881, and they 
had got on to a fresh tack, in which they 
were told that if they only did justice 
Irishmen would meet them, and always 
would endeavour to meet them, halfway. 
Well, he would investigate for a mo- 
ment the justice of that contention. 
Parliament, in 1881, made a great at- 
tempt to do justice to Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite led the way. 
The Land Act was passed in August, 
and what was the answer? Why, in 
October they were met halfway, for they 
had a response in the shape of the No 
Rent Manifesto of the hon. Member 
for Cork, who immediately commenced 
marching through rapine to the disinte- 
gration of the Empire. In the face of 
that experience, he (Mr. Brodrick) was 
curious to learn whether the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian would get up 
in his place and ask the House to con- 
fide in the generous feeling of the Irish 
people, as a ground for putting off all 
measures for the maintenance of law and 
order, and to set themselves vigorously to 
work again to secure, as in 1881, the 
settlement of the Land Question, in the 
hope of a general pacification of Ireland. 
The question seemed to be whether, not 
having been able to carry the country 
with them, right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site thought they could persuade Parlia- 
ment to govern Ireland as they wished to 
govern it, or that they would be allowed 
to makeall government in Ireland impos- 
sible until they had attained the end at 
which they were aiming? They asked 
the Government not merely to make a 
compromise with crime, but to subordi- 
nate law to the conception of justice 
which was held by a minority in that 
House. He hoped that the right hon. 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court)—to assist whom they had sat up 
so much at nights when he occupied the 
Treasury Bench—would explain to them 
how he was going to reconcile his pre- 
sent attitude with the contention he 
used to put forward, that remedial mea- 
sures might follow, but that the law must 
first be maintained. How was that quan- 
dary now to be gotridof? Not that he 
would himself found any argument on 
such a moving monument of inconsist- 
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ency as the right hon. Member for 
Derby; but that right hon. Member’s 
declarations would remain fixed in the 
memory of the House, however often 
his opinions might be changed. And 
when the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) threatened them with 
the vengeance of their constituents if 
they took the course which the Govern- 
ment were determined to pursue, he 
(Mr. Brodrick) told the hon. Member, 
that if they neglected the primary duty 
of enforcing an equal observance of the 
law in all parts of the United Kingdom, 
they might then justly fear to face their 
constituents. The Government had no 
apology to make for the way in which 
they had presented that Resolution to 
the House; but they felt that they 
should have had to apologize, and would 
have failed in the performance of their 
duty, if they had not placed before the 
House the serious state of Ireland at 
this moment. He believed the grave 
facts which his right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland would 
place before the House would be ample 
justification, to all who took an impar- 
tial view of the situation, for the Go- 
vernment asking for the whole time of 
the House. It was in that conviction 
that they would submit their proposals 
to the House, and would expect to earn, 
as he believed they would deserve, the 
confidence of the House and the country. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) said, he 
thought that it would not be right that 
the whvle of the time of the House 
should be given to the Government, as 
now demanded, unless they first made 
out a very strong case of urgency. Such 
a strong case had not yet been made out, 
and, therefore, he and his hon. Friends 
felt bound to resist that demand. The 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
(Mr. Brodrick) had mistaken the con- 
tention of the hon. and learned Member 
for Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid). They 
did not deny that some combination 
existed in Ireland; they did not main- 
tain that the law was everywhere per- 
fectly enforced, or that the present state 
of that country was in all respects satis- 
factory; but they said—and it was 
proved by evidence in the Cowper Com- 
mission Blue Book as well as by facts 
known to them all from the ordinary 
public channels—that that state was 
not an exceptional one, but a state in 
which the elements of good and the 
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tendencies to improvement were over- 
coming the effects of the evils which 
remained from a former time, and that 
it was certainly unlike any previous 
state of Ireland upon which had 
been grounded the application for a 
Coercion Bill. His right hon. Friends 
the Members for Wolverhampton and 
Neweastle (Mr. H. H. Fowler and Mr. 
John Morley), on the previous night, 
had shown how exorbitant rents were in 
Treland, and how that Bill would not be 
so much a Bill for the repression of dis- 
order as one for the better recovery of 
unjust rents. He would leave that part 
of the case where his right hon. Friends 
had left it; but he would invite atten- 
tion to another aspect of the question. 
They must look at the proposal of the 
Government that the House should give 
all its time to a measure of coercion as 
part of a general scheme. It was part 
of a scheme, the essence of which was 
that the House should make its choice— 
its inevitable choice—between coercion 
and conciliation in favour of coercion. 
They stood now, as they had often done 
before, at the separation of two ways; 
they had now the choice between go- 
verning Ireland with the will of the 
people with them, and governing Ire- 
land against the will of the people. 
The Government asked Parliament to 
choose the course of governing against 
the people. This was, he supposed, 
to be taken as the beginning of that 
20 years of firm government which 
Lord Salisbury had announced as his 
specific for Ireland. He did not de. 
sire to indulge in any of the con- 
ventional recriminations of the Front 
Benches. The case was too serious, 
too melancholy. He would assume that 
the Government desired to do right, 
and believed that the course they pro- 
posed was the best. He agreed with 
them in attaching the highest import- 
ance to restoring , and order in Ire- 
land. The basis of the proposals of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) last year was 
the restoration of social order in Ireland, 
which was one of the greatest needs in 
Ireland. But the question he desired to 
put was this—Would the Government 
olicy of coercion restore law and order ? 
Vas there any probability of its achiev- 
ing this or changing the minds of the 
Irish people? Would it, in the long 
run, work for peace and union? Let 
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them answer these questions by the 


light of experience. Neither the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) nor the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) said 
one word last night as to any previous 
Coercion Bills, and an intelligent fo- 
reigner listening to them would have 
have supposed that they were proposing 
for the first time an exceptional mea- 
sure of this kind. But since the Union 
in 1800 there had been 86 Coercion 
Bills, and this was the 87th which 
was being introduced in the year 1887. 
During those 86 years there had not 
been three consecutive years during 
which Ireland was free from exceptional 
repressive legislation. But it was ad- 
mitted that this legislation had failed— 
the fact that another of these Bills—an 
unusually severe one—was being now 
introduced was proof ofthis. The condi- 
tion of Ireland was now described by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
in much the same terms as those used 
by the previous Chief Secretaries who 
introduced the previous Bills. It was 
not alleged by him that the Irish people 
had been rendered any better disposed 
to law and order now than at any time 
since the Union, or less averse to com- 
bination against the land laws. The 
case now put forward was that the ten- 
dency to combination was stronger than 
ever, which was tantamount to saying 
that the people were more united against 
the English Government than ever they 
were before. If all these Bills had 
failed, was there any ground for believ- 
ing that this Bill would succeed any 
better than its predecessors? There 
were, at any rate, three requisites for 
any measure of this kind. In the first 
place, it ought to be a permanent and 
not a limited Bill. Nothing could be 
more ill-advised than the past system of 
alternate blows and caresses. He did 
not know whether it was the intention of 
the Government to make this Bill per- 
manent or to limit its operations to a 
certain period, but even if it were made 
permanent in form, it could not be main- 
tained dc oer = There might be a 
General Election in a few months—there 
must be one before very long—and it 
was perfectly certain that the country 
would not keep a Conservative Govern- 
ment permanently in power for the pur- 
pose of keeping up coercion. The tem- 
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porary majority of the Government 
would disappear, and the 86 Home Rule 
Members for Ireland might again hold 
the balance between Parties. What 
would happen in that case? The Con- 
servative Party would act as they acted 
in June, 1885, when they stated that 
they had discovered that the time for 
Coercion Bills had passed, and when 
Lord Salisbury, in his speech at Newport 
a little later, pointed out that Coercion 
Bills were useless against illegal com- 
binations and associations. On the other 
hand, if the Liberal Party came into 
power its course would be clear. They 
condemned this policy of coercion and 
could never return to it, and they had 
declared that the only policy in which 
they saw any hope was a policy of con- 
ciliation. They would, therefore, take 
the first opportunity that fortune and 
Providence threw into their hands of 
giving effect to that policy. Even if the 
English and Scottish people were as 
anxious to maintain the present form of 
the Union asthe Tory Party believed, they 
would not giveimpunity toright hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite for all the other mistakes 
in their ae and foreign policy which 
they were likely to commit, and which 
every Government must commit. The 
day of power of the Conservative Party 
could not be very long, and when it 
came to an end so would coercion. It 
was impossible, therefore, to look for- 
ward to a sustained course of repression. 
It must also be borne in mind that it 
could not be said that at the present 
moment public opinion was in favour of 
coercion. That question was not before 
the electors at the last General Election 
in July last. Indeed, not a few of the 
Members sitting behind the Government 
then declared that they were opposed to 
coercion. Coercion required also to be un- 
shrinkingly administered, and this it was 
not likely to be so long as it was liable to 
be impeached by hon. Members for Ire- 
land sitting in that House. If they de- 
sired to make it thoroughly effective, 
why did they not propose to suspend 
Irish representation? It would be 
easier for them to work their will in 
Ireland if they were exposed to no ques- 
tionings here. To enable repressive 


legislation to bring about any perma- 
nent improvement in the attitude of the 
Irish people, large discretionary powers 
should be given to the Executive Go- 
vernment, which they could use for the 
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purpose of compelling landlords to act 
equitably and generally for mitigating 
the harshness of the law. Ooercion 
such as this Bill proposed was really 
an exercise of despotic power, wholly 
inconsistent with the genius of the Bri- 
tish Constitution. For its due adminis- 
tration there ought to be large discre- 
tionary powers in the hands of the 
Executive Government. In all despotic 
Governments the Executive was armed 
with discretionary powers against the 
rich as well as against the poor. Every 
Indian official would tell them that the 
Indian Government reserved to itself 
large discretionary powers in the appli- 
cation of the laws of that country. It 
did not allow the landlords to exercise 
with severity their legal powers against 
their tenants, but restrained them when 
it saw that the enforcement of the legal 
right was likely to work a moral wrong. 
That was essential to the proper action of 
a despotic Government; and in this case 
also the Executive must have a dis- 
cretionary power to mitigate the harsh- 
ness of the law. The revenues of the 
Roman Empire were largely derived 
from the land tax, and the Imperial 
Government when a bad year came re- 
mitted the Land Tax. The gravest 
charge made against a harsh Emperor 
was that he neglected to make these re- 
missions. The right hon. Gentleman 
the late Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) had tried to put 
in force a discretionary power, and he 
hoped the stern logical consistency of 
his right hon. Friend opposite would 
not prevent him from following so good 
un example. It might happen that this 
Bill woul succeed better than previous 
Coercion Bills if the circumstances under 
which it was introduced were more 
favourable to coercive legislation than 
the circumstances of former times. Let 
them cast their eyes back to the year 
1833, when the first Liberal Govern- 
ment, after a long Tory reign, intro- 
duced a Coercion Bill; or let them look 
at the year 1846, and ask whether the 
chances for the success of a measure of 
coercion were greater now than they 
were then. The circumstances differed 
in every point for the worse, that is, 
they were altogether against the pro- 
spects of a successful and permanently 
beneficial coercive measure. In 1833 
and 1846 the people of Ireland were 
feeble and disheartened, whereas now 
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they were strong and emboldened by the 
recollection of their recent successes. At 
the former periods they stood alone in 
the world; but now they appealed to 
the Irish people all the world over, and 
derived a moral as well as a pecuniary 
support, which was of the utmost im- 
— in reference to this question. 
n 1833 and 1846 little was known in 
this country about the way in which the 
Irish Government was conducted ; but 
now they knew that those about the 
Castle, and, to a large extent, those 
who conducted the Irish Government 
throughout the country, were dis- 
credited before England and distrusted 
by the Irish people. Again, in 1833 
and 1846 the Irish Party in that 
House was small, whereas now it con- 
stituted five-sixths of the representation 
of the country. Then the two great 
English Parties were practically agreed 
in supporting coercive legislation ; but 
now one of those Parties had condemned 
coercion, and chosen a policy of con- 
ciliation. He believed there never was 
a time when a Coercion Bill passed by a 
purely Party Vote. Again, in 1833 and 
1846 the electoral power of this country 
was in the hands of the upper and middle 
classes, and the middle classes were ac- 
customed to take their lead from above. 
Now, however, we lived in a very dif- 
ferent time. Our electorate consisted of 
the great mass of the working people all 
over the country. It was in their hands 
that the ultimate power of this country 
lay, and they knew that those people 
regarded repressive legislation with the 
greatest dislike, and disapproved excep- 
tional legislation for one part of the 
United Kingdom, because they thought 
thesamelawsought to prevail in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. In every point, 
therefore, the prospect of the success 
of coercion was worse than it was in 
1833 and 1846. He might also add 
the experience of 1881 and 1882; but 
he would not do so, because that 
subject had been dealt with by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Dumfries. 
He might, however, remind the hon. 
Member who answered his hon. Friend’s 
speech that the outrages in that year did 
not diminish under the operation of the 
Coercion Act. There could not be a man 
better fitted to work coercion than the 
late Mr. Forster, and there could not be 
a Government fitter than the Govern- 
ment of 1881 to see that the powers 
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iven to them should not be abused. 

ell, under Mr. Forster's administra- 
tion, the number of arrests increased 
till at last 1,000 persons were imprisoned 
in Ireland without any trial. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, that he spoke 
of the Coercion Bill of 1882, which Mr. 
Forster had not to administer. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he could tell the 
hon. Member that, under Mr. Forster’s 
administration of the Coercion Act, while 
1,000 persons were imprisoned without 
trial, the outrages which numbered 200 
in February 1881, had risen to 500 
a-month in 1882. As to the Crimes Act 
of 1882, if the present Government 
thought so well of it, why did they 
refuse to renew it in 1885; why did 
they take credit that autumn for not 
having renewed it? If hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had so much regard for the Act 
of 1882 why did not they renew it in 
1884? Cromwell succeeded in a reso- 
lute policy, but he looked among hon. 
Members opposite in vain for a Crom- 
well. Nor, if he turned to the other 
House. did he find a Cromwell in their 
fitful and impetuous Prime Minister. 
The difference between Cromwell and 
Lord Salisbury was this — Cromwell 
spoke badly and acted firmly, Lord 
Salisbury a brilliantly and acted 
weakly. ere was none of the spirit 
of Cromwell in hon. Members opposite, 
and the less they attempted to wear the 
armour of that hero the better for them- 
selves. He thought no case could be 
pointed out in which a democratic Go- 
vernment had succeeded in coercing into 
friendship and love another nationality 
which formed a part of the same demo- 
eracy. The case of Switzerland and the 
Sonderbund war of 1846 could not fairly 
be cited as a case in point. When it 
ended in the victory of the Protestant 
Cantons, self-government was restored 
to the defeated cantons, and they again 
became responsible for law and order in 
their own territories. Perhaps the case of 
the United States would be quoted. But 
after the North had conquered the 
Southern States they set up governments 
of their own in every State. Those go- 
vernments were supported by large 
armed forces, and under those govern- 
ments and under those armed forces 
there broke out a series of horrible out- 
rages far worse, far more frequent, and 
far more atrocious in their circumstances 
than any which had occurred in Ireland. 
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Hon. Gentlemen would find if they read 
the American reports of that period that 
there were Southern States where out- 
rages were more serious and more nume- 
rous than those which any Chief Secre- 
tary of Ireland had ever had to deal 
with. They were continued and carried 
out by secret associations similar to those 
which had frequently given trouble in 
Ireland. In one State—Tennessee—there 
had been within one period of six months 
an average of one murder for each day, 
and many of the other States were not 
much better. The Reports he had re- 
ferred to read exactly like the speech of 
a Chief Secretary asking for a rcion 
Bill. The Northern States perceived that 
secret combinations were more and more 
supported by the people, that juries 
would not convict, and, in short, that all 
the circumstances which characterized 
Irish disorder existed. They then, with 
the characteristic practical good sense of 
the American, at last changed their 
course, and in 1876 President Hayes 
withdrew the Northern Armies from the 
South, genuine self-government was 
restored, the outrages ceased, and from 
that time till now the Southern States 
had been a peaceably-governed country. 
He challenged hon. Members to look 
into this case of America, which had 
been so often quoted, and he believed 
that the more they looked the more they 
would find that one Democracy could not 
govern another except upon the prin- 
ciples of self-government. Never were 
the teachings of history more plain and 
simple than in the matter of Irish go- 
vernment, and the most curious point 
about it was that at all times the wisest 
men had pointed out the true course. He 
might give many an instance of the 
warnings given by those who knew Ire- 
land and the wants of Ireland; but he 
would content himself with two only— 
Edmund Burke and Lord Wellesley. 
Burke spoke words as applicable to Lre- 
land now as then. He said— 

“The people ought to look well about them, 
and that the physicians ought to take care not 
to irritate the patient. It was foolish to have 
the better of a patient in a dispute; the com- 
plaint and its cause ought to be removed and 
wise lenient arts ought to be employed; those 
lenient arts ought to be the primary object of 
the Government... Call the process what 
they pleased it would consist of cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery and nothing else.” 


The words of Lord Wellesley in 1834 
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“ The truth is Ireland will never be quieted 
by these annual expedients of suspending the 
laws and constitution of the realm. We must 
endeavour, as soon as possible, to return to the 
ordinary laws and to be satisfied with a vigorous 
and pure administration of justice. Until we 
are fixed on that rock we shall never know 
genuine peace or security.”’ 


Those warnings from the men who knew 
Ireland best had been neglected. They 
might be renewed now. The Act ofthe 
Government would not have the effect of 
securing social order and a due obser- 
vance of the law, any more than the Acts 
of previous Administrations. It would 
have some effect, no doubt. It would have 
the result of making things worse. It 
would drive discontent underground ; it 
would substitute conspiracy for agitation ; 
it would substitute midnight conclaves 
of desperate men for the free meeting on 
the open hillside; and it would embitter 
the feelings of the English and the 
Irish people against one another. The 
Government asked the House to look 
down a long vista, in which could be 
seen crime, outrage, hatred, revenge, and 
murder in many an abhorrent form; but 
there was one thing which could not be 
seen—no, not even at the end of it—and 
that was peace or order. If they wanted 
peace and order, the Government should 
see that the law—which they themselves 
confessed was not just—was made just. 
Let them begin by making it just, and 
enlist upon their side popular sympathy, 
confidence, and support—support which 
would never be given to an unjust law, 
and without which no law could ever 
strong. 

Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) said, 
that if he understood the object of the 
Government aright it was not so much 
to increase the stringency of the present 
Criminal Law as to increase its efficiency. 
It was the desire of the Government 
that the Criminal Law as at present ex- 
isting should be more efficient in its 
working, so that the conviction of 
offenders should be obtained. He pro- 

osed to follow the Government in this 

otion by voting for urgency, not so 
much on the ground of urgency in connec- 
tion with the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill which was to be introduced, as on 
the ground that it was the easiest and 
the simplest way of obtaining access to 
that remedial legislation without which 
it was impossible to see Ireland once 
more in a settled condition. What reme- 
dial legislation could be more necessary 


Mr. Bryce 
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than to endeavour to make the law 
operative in Ireland? At the present 
moment it was not operative, and if the 
proposals of the Government tended in 
the direction of making the law opera- 
tive, he thought that would be a distinct 
step towards remedial legislation—to be 
followed by remedial legislation in the 
shape of an improvement in the land 
laws, which was very much needed. If 
the proposed Bill of the Government, 
the details of which were as yet unknown 
to them, was coercive in the bad sense 
of the term, it would meet from him de- 
termined opposition. [Zaughter.] Had 
hon. Members below the Gangway seen 
the inside of the Bill? If they had not, 
then what right had they to laugh? He 
congratulated the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland on the 
statement he made to the House last 
night that he would introduce, either in 
that House or in the ‘‘ other place,”’ legis- 
lation of a remedial character in connec- 
tion with the Land Question. He thought 
a firm administration of the existing 
and amended law, combined with a 
judicious removal of all admitted griev- 
ances, would be the best way, and the 
only effective way, of producing peace 
in that unhappy ror ge He was glad 
to find that amongst the grievances it 
was proposed to remedy was that in con- 
nection with the leaseholders, especially 
in the North of Ireland, to whom most 
of the happiness and prosperity of the 
country was owing. He hoped the reme- 
dial measures of the Government would 
include some assistance to those tenants 
who had purchased their holdings under 
the Bright clauses of the Land Act, and 
also to those tenants who had purchased 
their holdings under the Church Act. 
These measures were only alleviative, 
and he believed the real method of 
settling the Irish Land Question was to 
be found in the abolition of dual owner- 
ship. While, in the present condition 
of Public Business, it was difficult to 
introduce and pass a Bill dealing with 
that subject, he trusted that such a mea- 
sure would at no distant date be intro- 
duced and pushed forward; and that 
they should see a fair and honest 
attempt made by the Government to put 
an end to the dual ownership of land in 
Ireland. There had been an attempt 
made by the Conservative Government 
in this direction by the Land Purchase 
Act of Lord Ashbourne; and he thought 
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that was an Act the operation of which 
would be of advantage to the country in 
time to come. He said that, notwith- 
standing that he was opposed to the 

urchase scheme pro by the late 
Prime Minister. One advantage of Lord 
Ashbourne’s scheme was that it was on 
a small scale, and that purchase would 
be gradual over the entire country. He 
believed a larger system of purchase, 
such as was proposed by the late Prime 
Minister, was accompanied with diffi- 
culty connected with Btate ownership of 
land, which would vanish or become ex- 
tremely small when land purchase was 
carried into effect by a series of smaller 
schemes. It was said that no purchase 
schemes would be carried out until rents 
were finally fixed at their proper level ; 
but, where rents were too high, if the 
number of years’ purchase was reduced, 
a fair price would thereby be obtained. 
The Party of the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) did not appear very 
anxious to see the Land Question settled ; 
but this was probably due to the fact 
that they recognized that if the Land 
Question was settled there would be an 
end to the agitation in the country. A 
Bill had been introduced by his hon. 
Friend one of the Members for Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell), and that had met 
with but scant courtesy at their bands, 
though it dealt with the question of 
leaseholds in a way that would have 
assisted the House in deciding the ques- 
tion. If they could see the Land Ques- 
tion settled, he believed that the whole 
of the question of Home Rule would be 
settled along with it. [A laugh.] That 
did not seem to meet with the approval 
of hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway, 
but he thought they ought to give the 
matter a trial. It had frequently been 
said that the question they had to de- 
cide was justice to Ireland, but that was 
not altogether the case. The question 
was not alone justice to Ireland. It was 
almost impossible, from the circum- 
stances of the case, to render justice. 
The circumstances under which they 
were surrounded were those created by 
past injustice, and when the past in- 
justice had existed for a certain length 
of time, that length of time mellowed 
the injustice. No evil could ever be 
entirely undone. If we endeavoured to 
produce that state of things it would be 
sure to create a new state of things from 
which fresh injustice would arise, and 
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he therefore asked hon. Members when 
they took up this question to consider it 
was not only to do justice to Ireland 
that they wanted, but to see how to do 
the greatest amount of justice with the 
least amount of injustice. The question 
they had before them in solving the 
Irish problem was how to do that which 
was best, and at the same time to do as 
little evil and wrong as they could. 
He hoped the Motion for urgency would 
be carried by a large majority, and that 
they would get a happier subject for 
discussion, and if that were so, then 
this Session of Parliament and this 
Jubilee year of Her Majesty would be 
signalized by an endeavour to redress 
some of the evils of the past, and would 
be a happy omen and augury for the 
future. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD (York) said, they 
had heard a good many reasons for pass- 
ing a measure of coercion for Ireland ; 
but the hon. Member who had just sat 
down was entitled to the credit of sug- 
gesting an entirely new one—namely, 
that as this was the Jubilee year, there- 
fore it was a pity there should not be a 
Coercion Bill. 

Mr. SINCLAIR said, the ironical 
expression of the hon. and learned 
Member for York was not in any sense 
attributable to himself. He had merely 
suggested the occasion of the Jubilee 
year as a reason for passing remedial 
measures. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD said, he thought 
when the hon. Member referred to the 
Jubilee year, he referred to it in con- 
nection with some matter relevant to the 
subject of debate; but now it appeared 
that he was referring to it in connection 
with some matter not relevant to the de- 
bate, and he appeared to have concealed 
that fact from the Speaker, or he would 
have, no doubt, been called to Order. 
It was, to say the least, an unfortunate 
expression. The position of the hon. 
Member, however, was somewhat pe- 
culiar. The hon. Member was, as far as 
he (Mr. Lockwood) could understand, in 
a somewhat peculiar position. He was, 
he believed, a Scotch Unionist-Liberal. 

An hon. Memser: Irish-Scotch. 


ell, perhaps he (Mr. Lockwood) ha 
better not inquire too closely what the 
hon. Member was; but, before leaving 
the hon. Member, he might say that his 
hon. Friend seemed not to be quite sure 





of his position in regard to the Govern- 
[Second Night. | 
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ment measure, and he (Mr. Lockwood) 
would advise hon. Gentlemen opposite 
not just yet to reckon on the hon. Mem- 
ber’s support. He appeared to retain 
an ‘‘open mind.” He had not seen the 
Bill; none of them had seen it; and he 
was not quite sure whether the Govern- 
ment were going to do an act of justice, 
or what he called mellowed injustice. 
His advice to the Government seemed to 
be—“ Try justice; and if that does not 
do, try your old mellowed injustice.” 
But with regard to the Bill not yet hav- 
ing been seen, he (Mr. Lockwood) 
wanted to know whose fault was that? 
If, when he was moving for urgency, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had laid the 
Bill upon the Table, hon. Members 
would have known what it was, and 
would have been able to make up their 
minds whether they would support it or 
not. But he ventured to say that, after 
all, when the hon. Member (Mr. Sin- 
clair) saw the Bill, he would give his 
vote inst it, and with the Party to 
which he had once the honour to belong. 
= Stncrar: And still belong.} The 

on. Member made one other observa- 
tion to which he must allude. He said 
that to vote for the Motion of urgency 
would be the easiest and quickest way 
of getting the Bill before them. But if 
the Government, and if the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland knew what the Bill was 
to be, why, in the name of all that was 
wonderful, could they not tell the House 
at once? If they had made up their 
minds, why could they not say so without 
any further beating about the bush? 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland, last 
night, reproached the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
John Morley) for having criticized a Bill 
which he had not seen. Well, of course, 
he had not seen it, as the Government 
had not produced it; but he (Mr. Lock- 
wood) ventured to say that the right 
hon. Gentleman had a much shrewder 
and more correct idea of what the Coer- 
cion Bill would be than the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland himself had of what 
was the nature of the remedial mea- 
sure which the Government premised, 
and would be forthcoming some day. 
They had been told that, at the earliest 
possible moment, information would be 
placed before the House of the serious 
condition of Ireland which rendered 
coercion necessary. Why then, he asked, 


_ Mr. Lockwood 
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did not the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
last night place before the House the 
facts, if they were in the possession of 
the Government, to justify the course 
which the Government were taking? 
The Financial Secretary to the War 
Office sought to justify the course which 
the Government was taking by calling 
attention to the Curtin murder ; but hon. 
Members had not yet forgotten the dis- 
cussion in that House in reference to 
that unhappy murder, and how it was 
shown that, though the murder took 
place before the General Election, not a 
word was said about it till after the 
Election was over. If the Curtin murder 
justified a Coercion Bill, it justified it 
ast November as much as it did now. 
Reference had also been made to the 
dispute between Conway and the Na- 
tional League; but he thought it was 
clear beyond dispute that the local 
branch of the National League passed a 
resolution of sympathy oul condolence 
with Conway in res to the outrage. 
[* Oh, oh!” } e considered that 
charges such as had been made against 
the National League should not be made 
when the foundation for them was so 
base as it was in this case. But to re- 
turn to the question of urgency. He 
believed that what the Government 
asked them to do was practically to post- 
pone all legislation in that House, for 
the purpose of enabling the Government 
to bring in a measure of coercion against 
Ireland. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had complained of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle, 
not only for criticizing the unseen Bill, 
but for not making any suggestions 
himself for alternative legislation for 
Ireland. He (Mr. Lockwood) thought 
that if there was one Member in that 
House against whom such a charge 
should not have been made, it was the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle, who was intimately asso- 
ciated with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian in the pre- 
paration of the Home Rule Bill, which 
would have given peace and content- 
ment to Ireland by satisfying the 
national and natural aspirations of the 
people. There was one other subject to 
which he (Mr. Lockwood) wished to 
allude—it was to the speech of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for In- 
verness Burghs (Mr. Finlay), which was 
delivered last night. The hon. and 
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learned Member called the attention of 
the House to a statement made by Lord 
Macaulay ; and he (Mr. Lockwood) was 


anxious to see under what circumstances | h 


Lord Macaulay had made the statement 
quoted. He knew his hon. and learned 
Friend sufficiently well to be certain 
that if he had known the circumstances 
under which those remarks of Lord 
Macaulay were made, he would have in- 
formed the House of them. 

It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood further 
adjourned till To-morrow. 


MOTION. 


—_o——. 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND) AMEND- 
MENT BILL — DEBATE ON THE 
MOTION FOR URGENCY. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): On the Motion for Ad- 
journment, I wish to express a hope that 
there will be no undue delay, and that 
the House will come to a speedy con- 
clusion on the preliminary debate on 
the Motion before it. The Government, 
as I stated, attach great importance to 
the measure which they propose to in- 
troduce. It is one upon which the 
existence of the Government is at stake ; 
and, therefore, an early decision on so 
grave a question is one which we invite 
the House to take in the interests of 
the country at large. I have observed 
with regret that hon. Gentlemen repre- 
senting, in a more prominent measure, 
the views of a large section of the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland have not yet taken 
part in the debate. I hope they will 
not refrain from doing so, if it is a ques- 
tion in which they take an interest. I 
am sure my hon. Friends on this side of 
the House will refrain, if it be needful 
for them to do so, so as to afford an op- 
portunity for hon. Members from Ireland 
taking their full share in the discussion 
which is now proceeding. At the same 
time, I am sure the House will admit 
that this preliminary discussion should 
be brought to an end without undue and 
protracted debate; and I believe it 
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will be for the convenience of the House 
that that course should betaken. I had 
hoped, from the communication which 
passed, it would be possible to 
have arrived at that conclusion to- 
morrow evening; but I understand that 
is not now the view at present held by 
right hon. Gentlemen 5 gence I am 
most anxious to consult the convenience 
of hon. and right hon. Gentlemen, and 
the House generally; but the interests 
of the country are at stake. [ Zaughter.] 
Yes, I say the interests of the country 
are at stake, and, under the circum- 
stances which I have stated to the 
House, I trust there will be no undue 
delay in arriving at a decision. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I cannot com- 
we of the spirit in which the right hon. 

entleman has addressed the House; 
but I am sorry that he has thought it 
necessary to complain that many Gen- 
tlemen from Ireland—— 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I did not com- 
plain, but regret-—— 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Well, 
regret that they have not spoken in this 
dckete. I must confess I think it would 
have been an unfortunate circumstance 
if the conduct of the debate had been 
mainly left in the hands of those who 
do not represent that country; and I 
also think there would be a great ad- 
vantage in the intervention of Repre- 
sentatives from Ireland in the discussion. 
I certainly should have been very glad 
to see this debate brought to a close at 
an early period. But I do not feel that 
I can go now, without irregularity, into 
an explanation of the circumstances 
which, in my opinion, have led to its 
prolongation. I shall endeavour to do 
that in the course of the debate. I am 
afraid it is not possible to come to any 
understanding that the debate shall close 
to-morrow. ile I hope there will be 
no disposition on this side of the House 
to undue prolongation of the debate ; 
on the other hand, I hope right hon. 
Gentlemen will recollect that the Bill is 
important, and the fate of the Govern- 
ment is staked upon it ; these are reasons 
why the discussion should not be unduly 
restricted, and why sufficient intervals 
should be allowed for the consideration 
of the Bill before the House is called 
upon to pronounce a definitive judgment 
upon it. 
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Mr. PARNELL (Cork): The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) has 
noticed that none of the more prominent 
Members from Ireland have spoken in 
the debate. They have not done so for 
three reasons. In the first place, my 
hon. Friends have been kept up all the 
night before the introduction of the Mo- 
tion in order that money should be voted 
for the Government. They cannot be 
expected, therefore, to have spoken 
yesterday in the discussion after an All- 
night Sitting. Another reason is that 
with regard to this day it is not usual 
for prominent Members of any Party to 
speak on a Wednesday, unless a private 
Member’s Bill is before the House. We 
do not desire, many of us, to speak on 
this Motion; but there are five or six of 
my hon. Friends, including myself, who 
desire to have something to say before 
the Question is put from the Chair. I 
make this statement on behalf of the 
Party. 


QUESTION. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE DISTURBANCE AT YOUGHAL— 
THE INQUEST ON HANLON. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, If he 
is aware whether the Coroner’s War- 
rants, which had been issued yesterday 
for the arrest of Inspector Somerville 
and Sub-constable Garrett Ward for the 
wilful murder of Hanlon during the 
recent disturbances at Youghal have 
been executed ? 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): My knowledge is confined to 
what I have seen in the newspapers. 
[* Oh, oh!” ] Yes; it is not usual that 
these things should be communicated to 
the Attorney General. My right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary will get a 
report on the subject in due course. 

Mr. SEXTON: Can any Member of 
the Irish Government assure us that the 
warrauts will be executed ? 

Mr. HOLMES: Yes. I assure the 
hon. Member that the warrants will be 
executed. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six oclock. 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 24th March, 1887. 





MINUTES.]—Pvsiic Buu—Third Reading— 
Pharmacy Acts Amendment ® (28), and 


passed. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—AFFAIRS OF SWAZI- 
LAND. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Viscount MIDLETON, in rising to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether the attention of 
the Government has been called to the 
probability of a filibustering attack being 
made upon Swaziland; whether any 
communications have been made to the 
Transvaal Government on the subject, 
or what other steps the Government 
propose to take in the matter? said, he 
would briefly state the reasons which 
had induced him to place the Question 
on the Paper. It would be in the re- 
collection of their Lordships, that, after 
the Convention of London, a line of 
frontier was traced by competent Com- 
missioners with great accuracy, and 
marked out with large cairns of stones; 
and so it remained until about a year 
ago. Papers had since been placed in 
the oo of their Lordships which 
showed that a Boer, who was known 
only by his Caffre name, but whom 
there was no difficulty in identifying, 
had removed the boundary stones, and 
had substituted others at a very consider- 
able distance from the true boundary ; 
and a messenger from the Transvaal 
Government had demanded that the 
people within the altered boundary 
should admit the Suzerainty of the 
Transvaal Government. The reply was, 
that they relied on British protection. 
But they were reminded that the British 
Forces had been beaten not so long ago 
at Majuba Hill, and that there was not 
much to be expected from that quarter. 
The people of Swaziland then sent to 
the Acting Commissioner at Natal, 
stating their grievance, and asking for 
advice. A remonstrance was sent to the 
Transvaal Government, who took no 
notice of it. A telegram was then sent, 
and the reply was, that the matter was 
still under consideration, and that the 
facts had not yet been ascertained. A 
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despatch had been sent from this coun- 
try approving the action of the Natal 
Government; but he wished the despatch 
had gone further, and urged more ener- 
getic action on the part of those who had 
an opportunity of dealing with the sub- 
ject, and that they should be enjoined 
to bring the matter toa conclusion at 
the earliest possible moment. The longer 
the question of this dispute with the 
Transvaal Government was allowed to 
go on, the greater would be the difficulty 
of dealing with it. It would have been 
much easier to settle the matter at first, 
because at that time the Transvaal Go- 
vernment were in financial difficulties ; 
but since then it had transpired that 
Swaziland was very rich in gold, being 
probably the richest of all the Gold 
Fields discovered in South Africa, and 
the discovery of gold within this terri- 
tory had made a considerable difference 
to them, and would explain the reason 
why the Boers had cast longing eyes 
upon it. Theinformation which he had 
received was that there was a probability 
of a filibustering attack on Swaziland; 
and it was believed that the expedition 
would receive, if not the active encou- 
ragement, at least the tacit assent, of 
the Government in Pretoria. What was 
absolutely necessary now was, that we 
should send a British Resident to Swazi- 
land, which the Swazi King seemed in- 
clined to consider the best course; or, if 
we did not do that, we should notify 
very plainly to the Government of the 
South African Republic that we would 
not tolerate the invasion, whether on a 
large or small scale, of a territory which 
was virtually under our protection. We 
should further declare that if, in spite 
of our remonstrances, any Transvaal 
subjects were found fighting in the ranks 
of those who invaded Swaziland, a con- 
siderable fine would be imposed on 
everyone so found; and, if we should 
be driven to extreme measures, we 
should take possession of the Gold Fields 
on the frontier of the Transvaal, and re- 
tain them, assecurity, until aconsiderable 
indemnity was paid. Unless we spoke 
out clearly, distinctly, and in a manner 
which could not be mistaken on this 
subject, we might find ourselves landed 
in serious trouble. The information had 
reached him from a person on the spot, 
who had had many years’ experience of 
these frontier troubles, to the effect that 
not only did very great anxiety exist on 
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the subject within the borders of the 
Colony, but that the preparations which 
were being made in the Transvaal ter- 
ritory for the purpose of taking advan- 
tage of any weakness on our part were 
cay notorious and undenied, even 

y those engaged in them ; and he asked 
whether the attention of the Government 
had been called to what was going on, 
and what steps they proposed to take in 
the matter ? 

Tate UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror raz COLONIES (The Earl 
of Onstow), in reply, said, that Her 
Majesty’s Government were fully alive 
to all that was going on in South Africa 
at the present moment. The description 
given by the noble Viscount as to the 
course of events, up to the publication 
of the latest Blue Book, was entirely 
accurate; but since that publication was 
issued the Government had received in- 
formation that four Swaziland Chiefs had 
received a message from the Landrost of 
Wakkerstroom, stating he would march 
into and annex the country. A commu- 
nication was immediately sent to the 
Transvaal Government, in reply to which 
they denied having given any such 
authority to the Landrost. Sir Hercules 
Robinson had since been asked to call 
the attention of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment again to the subject, and ask for 
an explanation, and to point out that, 
pending that explanation, any viola- 
tion of the territory of Swaziland, 
except with the consent of the Swazi 
King, would be considered as an infrac- 
tion of the Convention of London. The 
Transvaal Government again denied the 
truth of the statements which had been 
made with reference to a probable ex- 
pedition against Swaziland, and had 
furnished proofs in support of their de- 
nial. They said that if encroachments 
were made they would be found to be 
acts of individual Boers, who were 
beyond the jurisdiction and control of 
the Transvaal Government. There could 
be no doubt that the discovery of gold 
in Swaziland had brought into it a very 
mixed and somewhat turbulent popula- 
tion, and that the state of the coun- 
try was far from settled; but, as far 
as the action of this Government was 
concerned, it was entirely governed by 
the terms of the Convention of 1884, 
which echoed the provisions of the 
Convention of Pretoria, and stipulated 
that the independence of Swaziland, 
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within the prescribed bounds, would be 
fully recognized. The annexation of 
Swaziland by this country had been 
proposed in some quarters. It had been 
said that, inasmuch as the settlement of 
Zululand had been accomplished without 
any cost to the British taxpayer, it might 
- reasonably be hoped that a settlement 
of Swaziland might be accomplished 
on similar terms. That might be so; 
but such a proceeding would be in direct 
violation of the Treaty. No doubt, if 
any attempt were made to violate the in- 
dependence of Swaziland, and a request 
were made by the Swazi King, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government might be justified in 
affording him such assistance as might 
be necessary to protect the independence 
of hiscountry. ‘The King had himself, of 
his own accord, invited the assistance of 
Mr. Shepstone, a gentleman exceptionally 
well acquainted with the affairs of South 
Africa, who was now with the King, 
not as the Representative of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, or of the Colonial 
Government, but at the King’s own re- 
quest ; and it was sincerely to be hoped 
that his presence in Swaziland would 
be of much use. The noble Viscount 
had said that, virtually, Swaziland 
was under the protection of England; 
but he (the Earl of Onslow) could not 
quite agree with that statement. The 
only authority for such a statement was 
contained in the Second Article of the 
Convention of London, which said that 
Her Majesty’s Government might, if 
they deemed it necessary, appoint Com- 
missioners in the Native territory outside 
the Eastern and Western Borders of the 
South African Republic tomaintain order 
and prevent encroachment. It was per- 
fectly clear, therefore, that power was 
possessed by Her Majesty’s Government 
to go to that extent; and at the present 
time the question of appointing such 
Commissioners was receiving their ve 

serious and anxious consideration. With 
regard to what fell from the noble Vis- 
count, as to the possibility of any inter- 
ference in the country between Natal 
and Delagoa Bay by any of the Great 
Powers of Europe, as far, at any rate, 
as Germany was concerned, to which 
Empire he presumed the noble Vis- 
count alluded, his apprehensions might 
be safely set at rest by the exchange of 
communications which took place be- 
tween Earl Granville, when Foreign Se- 
cretary, and Count Miinster. In those 
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communications Germany declared her- 
self ready to withdraw her protest against 
the hoisting of the British Flag at St. 
Lucia Bay, and her intention not to 
establish any Protectorate over the ter- 
ritory between Delagoa Bay and Natal. 
But as to the apprehension of filibuster- 
ing expeditions, there was, no doubt, 
considerable foundation for alarm, and 
Her Majesty’s Government were con- 
sidering the matter with very great care, 
especially with regard to the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners under the Con- 
vention of London. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — HEL- 
METS FOR THE MILITIA REGIMENTS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp FITZGERALD, in rising to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
War Department, Whether it is intended 
to supply helmets for the use of the pri- 
vates of the several Militia regiments so 
as to enable them to take part in the 
training and celebrations of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty’s Jubilee year in full 
and proper costume? said, that for 
some time the anomaly had been pre- 
sented of the officers of Militia wearing 
helmets and of the non-commissioned 
officers and men wearing the Glengarry. 
When the present territorial system was 
instituted, and Militia regiments were 
constituted third and fourth battalions 
of Line regiments, there was an under- 
standing that they should be placed as 
nearly as possible, so far as dress and 
accoutrements were concerned, on the 
same footing as soldiers of the Line. 
Notwithstanding this, the rank and file 
of the Militia had been kept for years 
without helmets, and with no other head- 
dress than the ordinary Glengarry bon- 
net. That they had to wear in all 
weathers, and under all circumstances, 
although the Glengarry was very little 
protection from the rain, and none at all 
from the wind and sun. It was espe- 
cially hard on men, usually in civil 
attire, to have their hair cut close, and 
to be compelled continuously to wear a 
cap which was no protection from the 
weather. Moreover, it was highly ob- 
jectionable in a military point of view 
that on field days, when the troops had 
to be in review order, the Militia could 
not turn out properly dressed. While 
both the Line and the Volunteers ap- 
peared on such occasions in helmets, the 
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Militia, although they might be in the 
same brigade, could not wear the same 
headdress. : There were plenty of helmets 
which could be served out, and he trusted 
that, at least on the occasion of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee, the 10,000 Militia who 
would take part in the Review would not 
be allowed to appear without helmets. 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Harris), in 
reply, said, that with regard to the sup- 
ply of helmets to Militia regiments 
taking part in the Review to be held on 
July 9 the arrangements for that Review 
were not yet complete in detail; but in 
making the arrangements the point re- 
ferred to by the noble and learned Lord 
should not be overlooked. With regard 
to the issue of helmets to Militia regi- 
ments during their training, it had been 
laid down by Lord Cardwell and Lord 
Cranbrook that, while disembodied, the 
Militia should wear undress uniform of 
the territorial regiments to which they 
were attached, and the Secretary of State 
was of opinion that to change this order 
would be inadvisable at the present 
moment. 

Tue Eart or STRAFFORD said, that 
formerly the Militia wore the shako in 
full dress, and he could see no reason 
why they should not now wear the 
helmet. 

Lorpv HARRIS said, that the question 
of the issue of heimets to the Militia had 
been gone into at full length by a Com- 
mission and decided in the manner he 
had stated. 


NORTH-EASTERN ASIA—THE COREA— 
FOREIGN OCCUPATION OF PORT 
HAMILTON. 

MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH, in rising to 
move for copy of any written pledges, 
should such pledges exist, on the part 
of the Empires of Russia and China 
with the Government of this country in 
reference to the occupation for military 
or naval purposes of the harbour of Port 

Hamilton or any portion of the territory 

of Corea, said, that their Lordships 

would remember that, although naval 
testimony was unanimous as to the in- 
sufficiency of the harbour, yet there was 
no doubt that it only required money to 

be spent at Port Hamilton to make it a 

very important naval and military posi- 

tion, Although this country might be 
unwilling to lay out the money for this 
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purpose, yet other nations might not . 
object to spend the money necessary to 
make Port Hamilton an impregnable 
fortress if they obtained the chance. 
He ventured to urge upon the Govern- 
ment, in view of the importance of the 
rapid development of China by way of 
the North Pacific, that they should 
apply themselves to discover some place 
which might be used as a great naval 
a and harbour in those seas. The 
noble Viscount concluded by moving for 
the Address of which he had given 
Notice. 


Moved, “That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for copy of any written 
pledges, should such pledges exist, on the part 
of the Empires of Russia and China with the 
Government of this country in reference to the 
occupation for military or naval purposes of the 
harbour of Port Hamilton or any portion of the 
territory of Corea.’’—(The Viscount Sidmouth.) 


Tut LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cranproox), in 
reply, said, that the Papers to which his 
noble Friend referred contained a state- 
ment, and a very full written statement, 
on the part of the Chinese Government, 
giving the guarantee in question, which 
was not a mere verbal statement by the 
Ohinese Government, but was a very 
deliberate Note. It was found that the 
Chinese had received from the Russian 
Government a guarantee that Russia 
would not interfere with Corean territory 
in future if the British did not; and the 
Chinese Government, on the faith of 
that guarantee, had given the British 
Government a written guarantee that 
neither China nor Russia would interfere 
with the territory in question. That 
was accepted by Sir John Walsham, 
who telegraphed home, and received the 
assent of my noble Friend (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) to the guarantee, as 
coming from the Chinese Government. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH asked, whe- 
ther her Majesty’s Government had a 
guarantee from the Russian Govern- 
ment? 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, the. 
guarantee, as far as England was con- 
cerned, was from the Chinese Govern- 
ment, who had the Corea under its 
Suzerainty. They had received a gua- 
rantee from Russia; but with Russia 
Her Majesty’s Government in this mat- 
ter had no concern. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH said, thata 
war between Russia and China was not 
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® very impossible event, and that, there- 
fore, the guarantee was worthless. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH asked, whe- 
ther China had received a written gua- 
rantee from Russia? 

Viscount CRANBROOK: I cannot 
tell that. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH: As there are 
no more Papers to be produced, I must 
ask leave to withdraw my Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, 
ill To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 24th March, 1887. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Commirrer — Divorce 
Bills, nominated. 

Parvate Bitt (by Order)— Considered as amended 
— Kensington Vestry. 

Pustic Bitits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Union Assessment Committee Act (1862) 
Amendment *® [204]. 

First Reading—Truro Bishopric and Chapter 
Acts Amendment ® [205]. 

Second Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 1)*; 
Accumulations [31). 

Committee—Supreme Court of Judicature (Ire- 
land) [1]}—x.P. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
Sn 
KENSINGTON VESTRY BILL [Lords] (by 
Order). 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill, as amended, be now 
considered.””—( Mr. Dodds.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
This Bill, as hon. Members will see, has 
—— through the House of Lords, and, 

aving been read a second time in this 
House, has also passed through a Com- 
mittee upstairs. It is, therefore, a some- 
what strong measure to ask the House to 
reject the Bill under such circumstances, 
on what is practically the third reading ; 
but I think I shall be able to show the 
House that in this case they ought to do 
so. I have no doubt that the Committee 
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upstairs carefully examined the provi- 
sions of the measure, and that, under 
the Chairmanship of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Sleaford 
Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), 
they have made their Report most 
conscientiously. But they only heard 
one side of the case. The other side was 
not heard at all, and, in point of fact, at 
the present moment, and since this Bill 
was brought into the House of Lords, 
the Kensington Vestry themselves have 
declared that they are opposed to it. 
We are, therefore, asked t to pass a 
Kensington Vestry Bill against which 
the Kensington Vestry have ey Kore 
The Bill was brought in last Session, 
and came under the Resolution which 
provided that Bills which had passed 
through certain stages last Session 
should be carried forward to the present 
Session. I propose to state very briefly 
what is the opposition of the Kensington 
Vestry in regard to this Bill. The Bill 
originated with a Joint Committee of 
Works and Wharves of the Kensington 
Vestry, who were appointed to consider 
the best means of disposing of the refuse 
of the parish. The Report of the Joint 
Committee was agreed to in November, 
1885, and on the same day a Motion was 
passed by the Vestry directing the pre- 
sent Bill to be prepared. The Bill was 
accordingly deposited, but at the election 
of Vestrymen in May, 1886, there were 
26 vacant seats in this particular ward. 
I may explain that there are three wards 
in the district which are treated by this 
Bill ; but there is only one particular 
ward in which it is proposed that this 
dust destructor should be erected. Out 
of 26 Vestrymen returned in the month 
of May, 19 were persons who were 
opposed to the Bill. In June last a 
Motion was made in the Vestry itself to 
rescind the Resolution which ordered 
| that the Bill should be prepared. That 
Motion was supported by 42 votes 
against 30, or by a large majority 
against those who were in favour of the 
Bill in the Vestry itself. Nevertheless, 
the Resolution was not carried, because 
one of the bye-laws of the Vestry re- 
quires that there shall be a two-thirds 
majority in order to rescind any Motion 
previously passed. The consequence 
' was that the Bill came before the Com- 





| mittee of the House of Commons. 


Having already passed the House of 


Lords it was also carried through the 
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Committee of the House of Commons, 
and it was called the Kensington Vestry 
Bill, although, in point of fact, the 
Kensington Vestry were opposed to it. 
I have just this moment presented a 
Petition against the Bill from the 
Kensington Vestry signed by 55 mem- 
bers. They state in that Petition that 
they and a large body of the parishioners 
object to the erection of a destructor as 
tending not only to destroy the value of 
property in the neighbourhood, but also 
to injure the health of the inhabitants. 
They further point out that it will 
seriously affect the trades and industries 
of the neighbourhood, and they submit 
that the ratepayers should be directly 
consulted before Parliament is asked to 
inflict such a serious and improper ex- 
penditure upon the district. This Peti- 
tion is signed by 55 members of the 
Kensington Vestry who are supposed to 
be promoting the Bill, and they wind 
up their objections by the prayer— 

“ That the Bill may not receive the sanction 
of your honourable House, and may not be 
passed into law.” 

The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Barnstaple Division of Devonshire 
(Mr. Pitt-Lewis) has placed an Amend- 
ment on the Paper which declares that 
no destructor shall be erected until the 
opinion of the owners and ratepayers of 
the parish of Kensington shall have been 
taken by means of a poll. Now, if the 
Bill is to pass at all I am certainly of 
opinion that it is desirable it should pass 
with the Amendment proposed by the 
hon. Gentleman; but I do think that, 
looking at the fact that the Kensington 
Vestry themselves are opposed to the 
Bill, and that the people of Kensington, 
and especially of this particular ward— 
Notting Hill—have declared themselves 
strongly opposed to the Bill, it would be 
a far more sensible course, instead of 
tinkering the measure and amending it, 
to throw it out altogether. I do not 
propose to go into the merits of the ques- 
tion. I am perfectly willing to admit 
that the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Chaplin) and the Committee care- 
fully examined the matter, and received 
technical evidence as to the best means 
of destroying refuse of this kind, It is 
ay to cart the dust and refuse 
rom all parts of the parish of Kensing- 
ton toa particular site in North Ken- 
sington, where the poorer portion of the 
population live. The area from which 
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the dust is collected is a very large one, 
and it is contended by persons who have 
looked into the matter, and who live on 
the spot, that the health of the inhabit- 
ants will be destroyed if the Bill is al- 
lowed to pass, owing to the smoke and 
the fumes from the noxious gases which 
will be emitted. It is maintained that 
it would be far better to cart all this 
refuse away, as is done at present. Ido 
not, however, so much dwell upon that 
point; and I own that there is always 
some difficulty in inducing the House of 
Commons, upon the third reading, to 
throw out a Bill which has already 
passed through a Committee. In askin 
the House to take that course, I wi 
only dwell upon the special fact that a 
considerable time has elapsed since the 
Bill was brought in by the Kensington 
Vestry. It was ordered to be prepared 
at a very small meeting of that Vestry, 
and since that time not only have the 
people of the parish opposed the mea- 
sure, but the Kensington Vestry them- 
selves, in the Petition I have presented 
to-day, oppose it. I have already pointed 
out that the Vestry would themselves 
have rescinded the Resolution directing 
the preparation of the Bill if it had not 
been for the fact that to do so required 
a two-thirds vote. Nevertheless, at this 
moment, the House will find that 55 
members of the Kensington Vestry are 
asking that the Bill shall not be pro- 
ceeded with. Under these circumstances, 
I hope the House will consent to throw 
out the Bill; and I beg to move that the 
Bill be considered upon this day six 
months. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I beg to second the Amend- 
ment ; and, in the first place, I would 
ask what are the proposals contained in 
this Bill? I think it is desirable that 
the House should understand that the 
parish of Kensington is a very large dis- 
trict of some three and a-half miles in 
length from North toSouth. Its widest 
part is in the South, where it is nearly 
two miles in width; and its narrowest 

art is in the North, where it is only 

alf-a-mile wide. At the extreme 
northern, or the North Kensington part 
of the district, it is proposed that the 
whole of the refuse of the parish of 
Kensington should be collected and de- 
stroyed in a destructor by means of a 
huge furnace. Now, Sir, the refuse of 
the parish is of a very varied description. 
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It consists not only of road sweepings, 
but of such matters as dead cats, dead 
dogs, decayed fruit and vegetable mat- 
ter, sardine tins, dead rats, brick bats, 
oyster shells, jam pots, dress improvers, 
crinolines, pails, broken bottles, and 
many other miscellaneous articles. On 
the other side of the River, where some- 
thing of the same kind has already been 
attempted under the direction of the 
ge officers, the experience has been 

y no means satisfactory, although, in 
that case, there is the River Lea and 
other means for carrying away any of 
the refuse which is not absolutely got 
rid of in the destructor. Now, in Ken- 
sington, where it is proposed to put up 
this destructor, there is no such thing, 
and the Kensington Vestry have selected 
this point, although there were many 
other places which were much more suit- 
able. There are wharves in the South 
of Kensington, near Warwick Road, 
which are easily accessible by railway, 
and there is also a canal wharf in another 
part of the northern district. Never- 
theless, it is proposed to take this refuse 
away from all the well-to-do portions of 
the parish, and send to the poorest dis- 
trict this miserable tribute of the rich to 
the poor. Now, Sir, I would ask the 
House to consider what would be said if 
it were proposed to erect in the southern 
portion of Kensingtun any such struc- 
ture. Suppose, for instance, it was pro- 
posed to take a portion of the Horticul- 
tural Gardens or a portion of Kensington 
Gardens, and devote them to the purpose 
of getting rid of the refuse of the parish 
of Kensington. We know very well 
what an outcry would be raised, and 
how the idea would at once be scouted, 
and yet at those places the erection of a 
destructor would do comparatively little 
harm. But what does it matter to some 
100,000 or 200,000 well-to-do people if 
the poorer portion of the inhabitants are 
to be incommoded by smoke and noxious 
gases so long as they can find an easy 
means of getting rid of their refuse ? 
What is now proposed is, that this 
hideous collection of all sorts of refuse is 
to be carried over an area of six square 
miles, trundled through the streets, and 
conveyed = a point which is the nar- 
rowest in the district. But that is not 


all. The point selected is just on the 
borders of the parish of Hammersmith ; 
and I, as an inhabitant of Hammer- 
smith, object to the Kensington Vestry | 
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| bringing their refuse to the borders of 
that parish. This parish contains a 
oe per w of 106,000 persons, and the 
refuse of all the streets in the parish is 
to be carted away to this district of the 
North, principally occupied by the poor. 
A large number of the population aro 
engaged in the smaller industries — 
chiefly in the industry of washing. For 
about a mile to the North, a mile to the 
South, and a mile to the West thelaundry 
establishments are very numerous, and 
a large population have to depend en- 
tirely, for their means of livelihood, 
upon this particular industry. There 
ean be no doubt that the whole of the 
immediate locality will suffer very much 
in times of foggy and heavy atmosphere 
from the soot which will be distributed 
around, and it is only when there is a 
strong wind that there can be any rea- 
sonable hope that the fumes and smoke 
arising from the furnace will be got rid 
of. It is perfectly clear, therefore, that 
to establish anything of this kind in this 
particular locality will destroy this wash- 
ing industry. [Mr. Capi (Lincoln- 
shire, Sleaford): Why ?] The right 
hon. Gentleman is not acquainted, pro- 
bably, with anything so low as a laundry 
business, or he would be aware that if 
the washing is dirtied by soot or dust of 
any kind it has to be re-washed, and that 
would be a very great loss to the poor 
people engaged in this industry. Clause 
10 of the Bill provides that the Vestry 
shall not, under the powers of the Act, 
take more than a limited number of 
houses belonging to the labouring class ; 
but what is the use of preserving their 
houses if you deprive the people them- 
selves of the means by which they live ? 
Then, again, we are told that the Vestry 
is to be required to lay out a certain por- 
tion of the land they take under the 
Bill for the purpose of forming a re- 
creation ground. I expect that was an 
afterthought on the part of the pro- 
moters put in somewhat late; and I 
confess that on reading it it suggested 
to me very much the smile of a death’s 
head on a coffin. What is the use of 
talking of a recreation ground when 
such ground must depend entirely 
upon the extent of the land required 
for the purposes of the Bill itself, 
and when the purposes of the Bill are 
satisfied? There would certainly be 
very little land left which could be de- 
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und. Most of the poor people of 
the district live in squalid houses, and 
within 500 yards of this site there are 
board and other schools attended by 
6,000 children. The nuisance arising 
from the offensive smells given off by 
this collection of refuse must be very 
great indeed. It is idle to say that 
there would be no offensive smell, and 
that the health and comfort of these chil- 
dren would not be very much interfered 
with. There are hundreds and thou- 
sands of carts constantly travelling 
through this locality, through narrow 
streets that are not particularly well 
drained, and the annoyance and nuisance 
arising from this objectionable addition 
to the traffic would be very serious in- 
deed. It is pretended that all the refuse 
from Kensington can be got rid of in 
this way ; but the pretence is an utterly 
false one, as experience has shown. I 
have here a tabulated list in regard to 
the destructors already in operation in 
different parts of the country. I will 
not trouble the House by going into 
the details supplied in this long and 
formidable document. I will only say 
that the result is this—that in very few 
places at all, and only such as are 
favourably situated, is it attempted to 
get rid of all the refuse. In Lambeth, 
at Betts’s Yard, the official in charge 
states that the parish is obliged to incur 
very heavy expense—I believe at the 
rate of £4 per barge load—in order to 
get rid of the refuse they dare not keep 
on the premises and are unable to burn. 
So far as the destructor is concerned it 
has failed absolutely, owing to the slow 
burning of the furnace. Therefore, I 
think I am justified in saying that the 
Kensington Vestry would not be able to 
get rid of all the refuse of the parish 
when it comes in. It must also be 
borne in mind that the refuse does not 
come in regularly, and not in exact 
quantities, day by day; but in certain 
circumstances of the weather there is a 
larger deposit and delivery than at other 
times. onsequently there would be 
an accumulation of this abominable 
material for many days in the neigh- 
bourhood. The officers in charge of 
Betts’s Yard have been good enough to 
allow a friend of mine to inspect the 
process, and while he was there there 
came in a large load of rotten oranges. 
He expected to see them put into the 
furnace at once, but the man in charge 
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told him that it was impossible to get 
rid of that kind of refuse by burning. 
As a matter of fact, it is perfectly im- 
possible to burn refuse of that kind; 
and yet from Kensington High Street 
and the streets in the neighbourhood 
there will be a large amount of refuse 
fruit thrown from time to time on the 
hands of the Vestry which will have to 
be got rid of somehow. It is pretended 
that the ratepayers of Kensington will 
be able to save a large amount of money 
if this Bill is adopted. I think, how- 
ever, that the figures are altogether 
illusory, because they do not take into 
account the expense of getting rid of 
the refuse which cannot be disposed of 
by the destructor alone. No doubt the 
saving to the ratepayers is a very rea- 
sonable and proper object to have in 
view ; but, unfortunately for this plan 
of erecting a destructor, I may say that 
the difficulty has already been solved 
in another part of London with per- 
fect success, without employing any 
destructor at all. The Newington 
Board have arranged for getting rid 
of their refuse by railway, and the 
system has been so thoroughly success- 
ful that, although the population has 
increased enormously, the expense to 
which the Board is now put is actually 
less than it was before the system was 
adopted. I am told that the Newington 
Board are in reality making a saving of 
money as compared with their expendi- 
ture years ago, when the population was 
much less, and as compared with what the 
expenditure would be if the old system 
had been continued. The saving is some- 
thing very remarkable indeed. Under 
these circumstances, because I believe 
that the erection of a destructor at North 
Kensington would not be true economy; 
because I believe that the work of 
getting rid of the refuse of the parish 
can be better carried out by other means; 
and because the plan adopted is cruelly 
unjust to the poor and labouring popu- 
lation, and is only supported by those 
who have regard to the convenience of 
the richer portion of the parish, I hope 
the House will assent to the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), and decline to proceed fur- 
ther with the Bill. I beg to second the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” in order to add the words 
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‘“‘this day six months.”—(Mr. Labou- 
chere.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Srr ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.): It is under some physical 
difficulties that I rise for the ae of 
supporting the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Northampton for the rejec- 
tion of the Bill; but I do so with all the 
earnestness in my power, fully recogniz- 
ing the sense of the responsibility which 
attaches to myself as Member for North 
Kensington. I believe that the Bill, if 
it is allowed to pass, will act most pre- 
judicially against the interests of a large 
portion of the parish and the most de- 
fenceless class in my constituency. Iam 
aware that in coming to ask the House 
to reject this Bill at this late stage we 
are taking a most unusual course; but I 
would venture to submit that, so far as 
my opposition is concerned as a Repre- 
sentative of the district affected, I was 
seriously ill at the time of the second 
reading, and for some time before, and 
that I was actually ignorant of its being 
brought forward. Further than that, 
since the time the Bill was read a second 
time the whole conditions of the case 
have been altered in regard to the con- 
stitution of the Kensington Vestry, It 
has already been pointed out that the 
nominal promoters of the Bill are now 
really in a considerable minority, and 
that the majority of the Vestry are 
bitterly opposed to the measure. That 
state of things has been brought about 
by the result of the last Vestry elec- 
tions in North Kensington. Those elec- 
tions took place in May last, and the 
House will remember that the Bill was 
read a second time in March. That fact 
has entirely, I venture to submit to the 
House, altered the complexion of the 
case. Who now are the promoters of 
the Bill? They are only a small faction 
in the Kensington Vestry. It has been 
pointed out to the House that this very 
question has been brought before the 
Kensington Vestry since the last elec- 
tions. I myself was present in the 
Vestry at the time the division took 
place, and I can confirm the statement 
of the hon. Member for Northampton 
that in that division 43 members 
voted against the Bill and only 30 
were in favour of it. The hostility 
of those 43 members was complete. 
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They objected to the Bill altogether; 
and, consequently, the House is now 
asked to pass a Bill against which its 
nominal promoters, or those who were its 
most active supporters, are now petition- 
ing. It may 8 asked, of course, wh 

the Bill has not been withdrawn ; but it 
has already been explained to the House 
that the bye-laws which govern the 
Kensington Vestry, and, I believe, other 
Vestries also, are such that it is neces- 
sary, when any resolution of the Vestry 
has once been adopted, that a two-thirds 
majority should vote for its recision. Up 
to the present moment I am free to 
admit that such a very large majority as 
that of two-thirds has not shown itself 
in the Kensington Vestry, although, 
nevertheless, there is a large majority in 
the Vestry against the Bill. As a resi- 
dent for some years in Kensington, and 
as one who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the opinion of the great bulk of the 
inhabitants, at least of North Kensing- 
ton, and to a large extent of South 
Kensington, I am pre to say that 
the whole feeling of North Kensington, 
the inhabitants of which district are the 
most nearly concerned, is dead against 
the Bill, and bitterly antagonistic to it. 
I believe that already the conscience of 
South Kensington has been touched in 
regard to the gross injustice which will 
be inflicted upon North Kensington if 
this Bill be passed. I gather that their 
conscience has been touched because the 
number of Vestrymen who have signed 
the Petition presented to-day by the 
hon. Member for Northampton actually 
exceeds the whole number of Vestrymen 
returned to the Vestry by North Ken- 
sington. Fifty-five members have signed 
the Petition, and in order to obtain so 
large a number it must have been neces- 
sary not only to include every member 
who represents North Kensington, but 
also a considerable number of those who 
represent the richer and more powerful 
Division of South Kensington. I hope 
the House will remember that North 
Kensington is essentially a working- 
man’s constituency; but for parochial 
purposes it is tied up with the vastly 
richer and more powerful Division of 
South Kensington. That attachment 
has long been a source of serious 
grievance to my constituency in North 
Kensington. It may be within the 
knowledge of some hon. Gentlemen on 
the Treasury Bench that repeated Peti- 
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tions have been presented by the rate- | where the fumes given off in the opera- 


payers of North Kensington praying 
that there may be a separation between 
the two Divisions of the parish for paro- 
chial purposes, principally on the ground 
that the material interests of the two 
Divisions very frequently clash. This 
Bill, I think, shows that the interests of 
the two Divisions do entirely clash on 
certain occasions. Now, what is pro- 
posed by this Bill is simply that the 
refuse of the entire parish—all the 
horrible filth produced throughout 
Kensington — should be carted away 
without any question as to the conve- 
nience of cartage, but should be carted 
away, not to an open district, but to the 
very centre of the most densely-popu- 
lated and most crowded and poorest dis- 
trict that is to be found in the West of 
London. That circumstance, I think, 
shows that the interests of North Ken- 
sington are seriously affected by this 
measure; and I do, myself, earnestly hope 
that the House will take into considera- 
tion the points which have been laid 
before it this afternoon, and will reject 
the Bill. I do not propose to enter into 
any details with sagen 00 the measure, 
because they have already been dealt 
with by the hon. Member for East Done- 
gal (Mr. A. O’Connor), who seconded 
the Amendment. I should, however, 
like to mention one or two points in 
connection with a statement in support 
of the Bill which has been circulated, 
as I understand, to a large number of 
the Members of this House. It is 
there stated that the combustion in 
the proposed destructor, which is to 
be glenst in the midst of this poor 
and densely-crowded population, will 
be so complete that the whole of the 
noxious gases will be destroyed in the 
furnace itself. Now, I do not pretend 
to be a great scientific authority; but I 
would ask any hon. Member whether it is 
possible that all the gases can be utterly 
destroyed? No doubt, they may be 
modified, and be made to take other 
forms, and possibly rendered innocuous ; 
but I maintain that they cannot be alto- 
gether destroyed. It is further stated 
in this document that the Medical Offi- 
cers of Health strongly recommend the 
destruction of refuse of this kind by fire. 
Yes ; but their recommendation is that 
the destruction should be carried on by 
fire, not in densely-populated localities, 
but as far as possible in open spaces, 





tion will hurt nobody. Lastly, this 
statement, put forward, I presume, by 
those who are promoting the Bill, asserts 
that the evidence given before the Select 
Committee shows that the site now 
selected is the only one that was avail- 
able for the purpose. Now, I would 
venture to ask whether it is meant by 
that assertion that the site selected in 
this poor and densely-crowded part of 
the parish is the only site that can be 
had for money? No, Sir; I am afraid 
that the only reason why this site is 
called the only available site is this— 
that the people who live in close proxi- 
mity to it are so poor as to be defence- 
less in the matter. Therefore, I call 
upon the House with the utmost confi- 
dence to show that it is prepared to act 
as the defender of the poor in this ques- 
tion, and that it will at once throw out 
the Bill. 

Mr. PITT-LEWIS (Devon, Barn- 
staple): As I have placed an Amend- 
ment on the Paper in reference to this 
Bill, I think it is desirable that I should 
be allowed to say a few words. I have 
also the honour to be a resident in Ken- 
sington, and I may say that this Bill 
would have passed through this House 
on a former occasion if I had not inter- 
posed in order to prevent it. Having 
taken, therefore, some action in con- 
junction with several of my neighbours 
in Kensington in regard to the Bill, the 
promoters approached me in order to 
ascertain what my objections were; and 
they have undertaken, in the event of 
the Bill passing, without reservation, to 
accept the clause which stands in my 
name upon the Paper. I may point out 
that the clause I ery to move pro- 
vides that the Bill, if it is passed into 
law, shall not be acted upon so far as the 
erection of a destructor is concerned, if a 
demand in writing, signed by not less 
than 30 members of the Vestry or not 
less than 300 of the owners and rate- 
payers of the parish of Kensington, be 
made that the question shall be decided 
by a poll of the owners and ratepayers 
of the parish, until such a poll shall 
have been determined in the same wa 
as is determined by the Public Health 
Act of 1875. By that means the clause 
makes provision that, before the erection 
of a destructor is commenced, the opinion 
of the whole parish shall be taken on the 
subject. That is certainly a compromise, 
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but it is a compromise which has been 
accepted by the promoters of the Bill. 
Therefore, opposed as I am to the erec- 
tion of this destructor, I shall feel it a 
matter of honour to vote in favour of the 
Bill. I may be allowed to point out 
that, in arriving at this compromise, I 
bore one or two things in my mind. In 
the first place, there is nothing to pre- 
vent any person from purchasing this 
land, erecting a destructor upon it, and 
then making a contract with the parish 
for the use of it. In the next place, 
the site consists of some four acres, 
and if bought by the parish at least 
a portion of it will be appropriated 
for the purpose of a recreation ground. 
It seems to me that it would be better 
for the parish to have the land in its 
own hands than that it should fall into 
the hands of some speculator, who may 
use it in an objectionable way. There 
will be this further advantage—that if 
this Bill passes with the modification I 
have suggested, in the event of the 
provision relating to the erection of a 
destructor being refused by the owners 
and ratepayers on a poll, it will be in 
the power of the Vestry to secure the 
whole of the land for public purposes. 
I have thought it right to explain the 
part which I have taken in the matter. 
Although I regard the erection of a de- 
structor as objectionable, I shall con- 
sider it my duty, under the circumstances, 
to vote for the consideration of the Bill, 
trusting to the good sense of the inhabit- 
ants of Kensington and the members 
of the Vestry to prevent the Bill from 
being converted into a nuisance. 

Mr. R. CHAMBERLAIN (Islington, 
W.): I was one of the Members of the 
Committee who inquired into the merits 
of this Bill, and I think I am able, not 
only from the evidence given to the Com- 
mittee but from my own personal know- 
ledge, to give a satisfactory answer to the 
fears which have been expressed by the 
hon. Member for East Donegal (Mr. 
A. O’Connor) in reference to the evils 
which are likely to arise from the erec- 
tion of the proposed destructor. First 
of all, in reply to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), let me point out that the Bill 
was brought in originally by the Ken- 
sington Vestry, ak that if the addi- 
tional provision proposed by the hon. 
Member for the Barnstaple Division of 
Devonshire (Mr. Pitt Lewis), and ac- 
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cepted by the pence is assented to, 
the Vestry will be precluded from erect- 
ing a destructor unless they obtain the 
consent not only of the Vestry, but of 
the owners and ratepayers. The hon. 
Member for East Donegal has told the 
House that the whole of the refuse of 
this large parish will be brought to the 
destructor, and that the inhabitants will 
be annoyed by the perpetual passing 
of carts conveying objectionable refuse 
through the district. The hon. Member 
has been misinformed. Only one-half 
of the refuse of the parish will be con- 
veyed to this particular spot; the other 
half will continue to be conveyed to a 
more convenient site down the River, 
near the old Cremorne Gardens. It is 
idle to suppose that the works will bea 
nuisance when the products of combus- 
tion are to be carried away by a chimney 
180 feet high. Itis, therefore, impossible 
for the soot to settle down in the middle 
of the laundry yards adjoining; and, 
instead of affecting the comfort of this 
poor neighbourhood, I am inclined to 
think that it is rather a matter which 
may concern the wealthier portion of the 
inhabitants of the parish, who live a 
little further off, who will be within the 
radius of the influence of the destructor, 
and who will get the effluvia, if there is 
any effluvia, and most of the blacks that 
may be floating about. If the objec- 
tionable particles which are supposed to 
be given off when the destructor is in 
full force descend anywhere, it will be 
in the richer portion of the parish that 
they will find a settlement. Again, it 
has been said that after the erection of 
the destructor there will be no land left 
for the purpose of providing a recreation 
ground. The Committee foresaw that 
objection, and they took special care to 
provide that three-quarters of an acre 
of this ground shall be laid out for the 
purpose of a recreation ground. It is 
said that it is impossible to provide a 
recreation ground in similar circum- 
stances; but the experiment has been 
tried in Birmingham with successful 
results. Reference has been made to 
the existence of schools in the locality, 
and it is said that the health of the 
school children will suffer. Nothing of 
the kind has occurred in Birmingham, 
and there are a large number of schools 
in the vicinity. No effluvia or noxious 
gases are given off either to the injury 
of schools or private residences. The 
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hon. Member for East Donegal stated 
that it will be impossible to get rid of 
the whole of the refuse by means of 
a destructor. Again, I say that the 
hon. Member is misinformed. From my 
own personal knowledge, and from the 
evidence given before the Committee, I 
can assure him that there will be no 
difficulty whatever in dealing with the 
refuse. It might be so in the case of a 
small destructor, where you have vege- 
table matter to deal with; but with a 
destructor on the scale proposed in this 
Bill there would be no difficulty at all. 
With regard to the question of accumu- 
lation, the hon. Member for East Done- 
gal must be unacquainted with the fact 
that the Committee dealt with that mat- 
ter by inserting a clause that no accu- 
mulation shall be allowed, but that 
everything brought to the destructor 
shall be destroyed at once in the fur- 
naces. The hon. Member denied, fur- 
ther, that there would be any saving to 
the parish. I believe that there will be 
a considerable saving ; but I would ask 
the House not to look upon a question 
of this sort as a question of economy, or 
of the saving of money. As the mem- 
ber of an important Corporation which 
has dealt with the subject on a large 
scale, I feel that there are many things 
more important to be considered than 
the mere question of the money in- 
volved, and it is upon that ground that 
I ask the House to pass the Bill, and do 
all in its power to assist the Vestry of 
Kensington in getting rid of this refuse 
in a proper manner—namely, by com- 
bustion. The difficulty of getting rid 
of it is a growing evil in our great 
towns, especially in connection with 
small house property. In Birmingham 
we have no fewer than three separate 
destructors, and from neither of them is 
any nuisance whatever experienced. One 
of them is in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the general hospital of the 
town, and there would have been a loud 
complaint if it had been found in any 
way to interfere with health. It is quite 
possible that a destructor may be con- 
verted into a nuisance; but the Com- 
mittee upstairs carefully considered that 
point, and inserted a clause in the Bill 
to prevent the possibility of a nuisance 
being created by requiring the plans to 
be approved by the Local Government 
Board. It is further provided that any 
destructor to be erected upon the lands 
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taken under the Bill shall be constructed 
in accordance with drawings signed by 
the Chairman of the Committee and de- 
posited in the offices of the Vestry, or 
on such other system or with such modi- 
fications or illustrations as shall be ap- 
proved by an engineer or other fit per- 
son appointed by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. I believe it 
is impossible for any noxious gases to 
escape from the destructor, and any 
fumes which might otherwise escape 
from the burning of vegetable refuse 
will be deodorized and consumed in an- 
other way. In Birmingham, although 
much worse substances are passed 
through the destructor, there is found 
to be a total absence of offensive smell. 
I ask the House to pass the Bill, because 
it was carefully and honestly considered 
by the Committee, and because I am 
able to speak from my own knowledge 
of the beneficial effects of the working 
of similar destructors in my own dis- 
trict. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): As the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) has stated, it 
was my misfortune to preside over the 
Committee which sat upon this Bill, and 
it becomes my duty, therefore, as briefly 
as I can, to state the view at which the 
Committee arrived. The hon. Member 
has informed the House that, although 
the Bill was originally promoted by the 
Kensington Vestry, the majority of the 
members of that Vestry now dissent 
from it. Of course, I have no know- 
ledge of that fact; but if the hon. 
Member be correct the matter rests en- 
tirely in the hands of the Vestry, be- 
cause the Bill is purely permissive, and 
there are only three years allowed in 
which it can be put in force. If the 
Vestry are opposed to it, it is not 
necessary that they should take any 
further action in the matter, and the 
Bill will naturally drop. The hon. Gen- 
tleman says that the ratepayers have 
nobody to defend their interests. Now, 
what has happened? An Amendment 
has been moved by the hon. Member 
for the Barnstaple Division of Devon- 
shire (Mr. Pitt-Lewis). [Mr. Lazov- 
CHERE: It has not been moved yet. 
Well, an Amendment has been plac 
on the Paper, which the promoters have 
declared their readiness to accept, to the 
effect that if the Vestry propose to act 
on the power which the Bill confers 
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upon them, a piébiscite of the owners 
and ratepayers shall be taken. I con- 
fess that I do not see how the wishes of 
the ratepayers could be better consulted. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to say what, 
in the view of the Committee, was the 
case which had to be dealt with. In 
some way or other this refuse must be 
disposed of; and it was admitted on all 
sides—even by those who gave evidence 
in opposition to the Bill—that the diffi- 
culty of doing that was increasing very 
much. At one time it was easy to 
dispose of, and the refuse itself was 
valuable; but the opposite is the case 
now. The hon. Member talked about 
the interests of the poor and the in- 
terests of the rich; but can he be 
seriously aware that under the proposals 
contained in the Bill it is estimated that, 
at least, £2,000 a-year will be saved to 
the ratepayers of North Kensington— 
the people whom, he says, are going to 
be so much injured by this Bill? What 
are the objections of which we have 
heard so much in the course of this 
debate, and in the course of the evidence 
which was given upstairs? The hon. 
Member who moved the rejection of the 
Bill carefully abstained from entering 
into details. I think he was wise in 
doing so. First of all, he said that the 
destructor it is proposed to erect must 
give out noxious gases. All I can say 
is that the scientific evidence, given by 
expert after expert, and never in any 
degree shaken, proved beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt that there would be no 
escape of noxious fumes or gases at all. 
The hon. Member for East Donegal (Mr. 
A. O’OConnor) told the House that it 
would destroy the laundry industry of 
the district. I asked him why? Ques- 
tion after question was put in the Com- 
mittee on that point, but we failed to 
discover that there was any ground for 
the apprehension. He said the clothes 
must be injured by dust and the escape 
of smoke and noxious gases; but no 
such escape can occur, and the de- 
structor, it must also be remembered, is 
to be placed in the centre of four acres 
of ground. The refuse, when taken 
there, will be immediately put under 
cover, and shot into a furnace ; and how 
dust and gas are to escape it is difficult 
to understand. I have endeavoured to 
give the subject all the consideration in 
my power, and I have arrived at the 
conclusion that the opposition to the 
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Bill, and the objections which have 
been urged against it, afe baseless, and 
are founded either on prejudice or ve 
imperfect information. Neither the hon. 
Member for Northampton nor any other 
hon. Member who has spoken inst the 
Bill has gone into any details, or at- 
tempted to explain in what way the in- 
juries they speak of are to follow; and I 
venture to submit to the House, in justi- 
fication of the course taken by the Com- 
mittee, that it is only by a careful study 
of the details of the question that a 
right appreciation of the matter can be 
arrived at. I do not think it is n 

to detain the House longer, although I 
might say a great deal more upon the 
subject if it were necessary. No evidence 
of any other site being available for the 
purpose was offered to the Committee ; 
and it was proved that the proposed site 
would cost a great deal less than any 
other. It was further proved, beyond 
the possibility of doubt, by the evidence 
of experts, that no injury would result 
from the escape of gas, soot, or smoke. 
It was also shown that in the case of 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and 
20 other large towns which I could 
name, where these destructors are in 
work, they are found to answer admi- 
rably, and that no possible injury can 
be done. Under these circumstances, I 
hope the House will support the decision 
of the Committee. 

Tue PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircutz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : I do not 
intend to enter into the question whe- 
ther or not this Bill should be read a 
third time, as it is not a matter that 
comes under the Local Government 
Board at all, except that the Local 
Government Board have given their 
sanction to the erection of destructors in 
other parts of the country; and I am 
informed that, so far, they have been 
working admirably well, without creat- 
ing any nuisance at all. It must also 
be borne in mind that Clause 22 of the 
Bill provides that— 

“Nothing in this Act shall exonerate the 
Vestry from any indictment, action, or other 
proceeding for nuisance in the event of any 
nuisance being caused by them.”’ 

What I desire to say has reference to 
the clause which the hon. Member for 
the Barnstaple Division of Devonshire 
Mr. Pitt-Lewis) has placed on the 

‘aper, to provide that after the Bill has 
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been passed a poll of the owners and 
ratepayers shall be taken before it can 
be put in foree. I would ask hon. Mem- 
bers seriously to consider what they are 
about to do before they vote with that 
intention in their minds. It is the intro- 
duction of an entirely new principle that 
wers should be conferred upon a 
Authority, and at the same time 
that it should be intended that the Loval 
Authority should not = such powers 
in force until a vote of the inhabitants 
had been taken. I think that to pass 
such a clause would be to establish an 
exceedingly bad precedent. As far as 
I know, there is no more reason why a 
power of this kind should require the 
assent of the inhabitants than any other 
power conferred upon the Local Au- 
thority. I desire, therefore, to point out 
to the House that in my opinion it would 
be bad policy for the House to assent to 
a clause which says that in the event of 
certain powers being conferred upon the 
Local Authorities under certain circum- 
stances they shall not be exercised. 
Mason Generar GOLDSWORTHY 
(Hammersmith): I would ask the in- 
dulgence of the House for a few minutes 
while I explain the reasons which induce 
me to oppose the Bill. My constituents 
will be greatly affected by it, for the 
locality in which it is proposed to erect 
this destructor is an exceedingly poor 
one. It is close to the parish of Ham- 
mersmith, near Latymer Road. During 
the Session before last I attended a 
large public meeting, at which it was 
decided to oppose this destructor, and 
an important Petition, very numerously 
signed, was got up and presented to this 
House by me. poor, however, are 
the inhabitants of the district that they 
have not the same opportunity of bring- 
ing forward scientific evidence as the 
Kensington Vestry, and I regret to say 
that, in consequence of my having been 
obliged to obtain leave from this House, 
I was prevented from attending before 
the Committee and giving evidence on 
behalf of my constituents. I had hoped, 
however, that the Committee would 
have taken into consideration the feeling 
among the poorer inhabitants of Ham- 
mersmith and North Kensington, and 
the fact that they were being imposed 
upon by the richer people of South Ken- 
sington. A Report has been presented 
by the promoters of the Bill in which 
they state that the refuse will be de- 
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stroyed at a distance of half-a-mile from 
the parish of Hammersmith. On re- 
ceiving that Report, I went down to the 
Sanitary Inspector and he told me dis- 
tinctly that he preferred the present sys- 
tem, as far as Hammersmith is con- 
cerned, to the system that is now pro- 
posed to be substituted for it. He told 
me that it is all nonsense to say that 
you can get rid of these gases; and, 
therefore, on behalf of Hammersmith, 
and also on behalf of that part of North 
Kensington which is affected by the Bill, 
I earnestly implore the House to throw 
out the measure. I regret that we have 
not been able to put forward the scien- 
tific evidence which would have satisfied 
the right hon. Member for Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin); but I may say that an 
hon. Member of this House (Mr. Isaacs) 
to whom the House is much indebted for 
what has been done in regard to its 
sanitary improvement, and whois a resi- 
dent of North Kensington, has kindly 
told me that, in his opinion, the effect 
of having this destructor will be most 
injurious to the neighbourhood. I will 
leave my hon. Friend to speak for him- 
self, for he is fully qualified to inform 
the House on the subject. I believe, 
however, that I may safely leave the 
matter in the hands of the House in the 
conviction that they will not permit the 
poor ef North Kensington and Ham- 
mersmith to appeal to them in vain. 
We have been asked what is to be done 
with the refuse. I see no reason why 
it should not be put in barges and sent 
down the River. 

Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Wal- 
worth) : I should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board if he can 
inform the House whether, in the event 
of the clause proposed by the hon. 
Member for the Sesnctege Division 
of Devonshire (Mr. Pitt-Lewis) being 
adopted, the Local Government Beard 
will allow it to form part and parcel of 
the Bill, because I gathered from his 
remarks that it would be imprudent on 
the part of the Government to allow an 
innovation of that kind? I do not think 
it necessary to avail myself of the invi- 
tation which has been thrown out by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Hammer- 
smith (Major General Goldsworthy) to 
state my views on this Bill, because they 
have already been ably expressed by the 
Mover and Seconder of the Amendment. 
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Although I may have considerable know- 
ledge as an expert in this matter, it is 
unnecessary to detain the House with 
a statement of those views. I will only 
say that I fully support the view which 
has been taken by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Hammersmith, because I 
believe that the parish of Kensington, in 
which I reside, has acted in a most 
selfish manner in regard to the selection 
of a site for the destructor. I should not 
have objected had it been proposed to 
put up this objectionable machinery in 
the centre of the parish itself, but to 
select the confines of the parish, and 
the poorest part of it, where numerous 
industries are being carried on, which 
are sure to suffer from this structure, 
appears to me to be the most selfish 
principle any rich parish could adopt. I 
trust the House wiil take this view of the 
case, and will say that the rich parish of 
Kensington shall confine its operations 
to its own parish, and shall not seek to 
impose a nuisance on the adjoining 
parish of Hammersmith. I shall heartily 
give my vote for the rejection of the 
Bill. 

Sm ALGERNON BORTHWICK 
(Kensington, 8.): Perhaps I may be 
allowed to say a word in consequence of 
the remarks which have been made in 
regard to the question of the treatment 
of the poor by the rich. Now there is 
no such question involved in this Bill. 
The fact is that the whole of the refuse 
of South Kensington at present finds its 
way into the Thames by Chelsea, and 
will continue to do so. North Kensing- 
ton, however, does invade a neighbour- 
ing borough, and as a matter of fact 
sends the whole of its refuse to Wood 
Green, where at present it is burned 
in the open. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Hammersmith (Major 
General Goldsworthy) seems to infer 
that the operation of the destructor must 
necessarily be a nuisance in the neigh- 
bourhood in which it is erected. I can 
only say that I have been down to 
Whitechapel to see the destructor there. 
I had some difficulty in finding it, and it 
certainly did not seem to be a very great 
nuisance, seeing that so very few people 
knew where it was. When I succeeded 
in finding it, I made it my business to 
visit the small shops in the district. I 
also saw a score of children playing 
about the streets close by, and in answer 
to my questions I could not find that any 


Mr. Fsaace 


{COMMONS} 


one complained of a nuisance or hard-. 
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ship arising from the existence of this 
destructor. I hope at South Kensington 
when the time comes we may have a 
destructor of our own. At the same time, 
I may say with regard to North Kensing- 
ton that the site which has been selected 
is at present a brick-field—a place cer- 
tainly not full of the most savou 
odours, and I consider that if the Vestry 
are permitted to put up its destructor it 
will not be a nuisance, but, on the con- 
trary, will prove a great benefit to the 
ratepayers and the poor of the district. 
Toe CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, Bodmin) : I 
do not propose to detain the House for 
more than a few minutes, because the 
subject has been practically threshed out. 
The hon. Member for Newington (Mr. 
Isaacs), when appealed to to give his 
opinion as to the scientific aspect of the 
question, very wisely declined to do so. 
The hon. Member gave his evidence 
before the Committee, and it would 
have been a very bad precedent to ap- 
peal from those who heard him and the 
other side upstairs to the House below. 
This is a Bill which was originally pro- 
moted by the Vestry of Kensington, and 
it has passed through Committees of 
both Houses. It has come down now 
for the consideration of the Report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons, 
and the proposal made by the hon. 
Member for Northampton is that it 
should be rejected on what is practi- 
cally the third reading. Now, I confess 
that I have heard nothing to lead 
me to reject the opinion of a Select 
Committee of this House. No doubt 
there is a fact which to some extent is 
material, and that is that the majority 
of the Vestry which originally promoted 
the Bill are at present opposed to it; 
but it must be borne in mind that the 
Bill only gives power to the Vestry to 
do certain things permissively, and if 
hereafter a majority of the Vestry 
should object to carry into effect the 
provisions of the Bill it would be im- 
possible to put it into operation at all. 
There will be a further guarantee in the 
clause which is suggested by my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for the 
Barnstaple Division of Devonshire (Mr. 
Pitt-Lewis), which has been accepted by 
the promoters of the Bill—namely, that, 
even if there should be in future a ma- 
jority of the Vestry in favour of putting 
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the scheme into operation, the owners 
and ratepayers may be appealed to by 
a demand, in writing. signed by 30 
members of the Vestry or by 300 owners 
and ratepayers of Kensington, and it 
will then be necessary to take a poll of 
the inhabitants. Now, that appears to 
me to be a complete and efficacious 

ower to place in the hands of the in- 
fabitants in order to prevent any abuse. 
As the Bill has passed through the 
ordeal not only of a Committee of this 
House, but of the House of Lords, I 
have no hesitation in voting for it. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): The 

right hon. Member for Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) has relied very strongly 
upon the evidence of expert witnesses. 
I wish to say that, in my opinion, expert 
witnesses are the most unreliable that 
can be obtained. I believe that if it 
were necessary I could obtain the evi- 
dence of experts upon every side of an 
abstruse question. Of course the counsel 
for the promoters know exactly what 
kind of expert evidence it is desirable 
to call on their own side of the question, 
and they take care that no other experts 
are submitted for examination, I may 
say that I know nothing of this Bill ; 
but from the knowledge I have of the 
neighbourhood in which it is proposed 
to erect this destructor, I think the 
Kensington Vestry have selected the 
very worst site that could possibly be 
obtained. The brick-field they have 
proposed to take is situated in a com- 
plete swamp, and the lowest site which 
could have been found in the whole 
district has been pitched upon. I am 
afraid the result will be that, if this 
destructor is erected, the entire district 
will be affected by the fumes of the 
noxious gases thrown out. I am told 
that the original promotion of the Bill 
was carried in the Vestry by a snap- 
division at a small meeting, but that at 
the present moment there isa very large 
majority of the Vestry entirely opposed 
to the project. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 190; Noes 
170: Majority 20,—(Div. List, No. 81.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered, 


Mr. PITT-LEWIS (Devon, Barn- 
staple) moved to insert the following 
clause :— 
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Clause 4B. 


‘* No buildings or machinery for the destruc- 
tion by combustion of the refuse or other 
materials from streets or houses, which are 
mentioned in section four hereof, shall be erected 
on the land taken under this Act, unless and 
until a resolution that buildings and machinery 
for the destruction by combustion of such refuse 
and materials be erected on the said land shall 
have been passed by the Vestry, at a special 
meeting convened for that purpose, in the 
manner provided by the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Acts, which meeting shall not be held 
before the first day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-seven, and shall not in an 
year be held at any time between the fifteenth 
day of July and the twenty-fourth day of Octo- 
ber. Provided that, if within fourteen days 
after the passing of such resolution, a demand 
in writing, signed either by not less than thirty 
members of the Vestry or by not less than three 
hundred of the owners and ratepayers of the 
parish of Kensington, that the question shall 
be decided by a poll of the owners and rate- 
payers of the parish of Kensington, shall be 
served on the Clerk to the Vestry, then the 
question whether or not such resolution shall 
have effect shall be decided by a poll of owners 
and ratepayers of the said parish of Kensington, 
such poll shall be taken by voting papers, with 
the same incidents and conditions (so far as 
applicable) as to the qualifications of voters and 
scale of voting, as to notice to be given by the 
summoning officer, delivery, filling up, and col- 
lection of voting papers, as to the counting of 
votes, and as to penalties for neglect or refusal 
to comply with the provisions herein incorpo- 
rated,as are contained in and in all other re- 
spects so far as practicable in the same way 
as is provided by the Third Schedule to ‘The 
Public Health Act, 1875,’ with respect to the 
taking of a poll of owners and ratepayers. 
The summoning officer for the purposes of 
taking such poll shall be the Clerk to the 
Vestry. The expenses of any poll taken under 
this section shall be deemed to be, within the 
meaning of section twenty-four hereof, ex- 
penses in relation to this Act.’’ 


New Olause (Consent of Vestry to 
erection of destructors,)—(Mr. Pitt- 
Lewis,)—brought up, and read_ the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.’ 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) moved 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Dr. TANNER (Oork Co., Mid) se- 
conded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—(r. 
Chance, )—put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed. 
Toe PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 





Rircut1e) (Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : - 
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I really must protest, notwithstanding 
what the hon. Gentleman the Chairman 
of Committees has stated in reference to 
this clause, that it is an absolutely new 
thing to confer by special enactment 
power upon a Local Authority, and at 
the same time to say that that power is 
not to be exercised until there has been 
an opportunity afforded to the inha- 
bitants for deciding whether it is to be 
exercised or not. There are many cases 
in which the Local Authorities cannot 
avail themselves of the benefit of certain 
Statutes — as, for example, the Free 
Libraries Act—without first consulting 
the ratepayers; but, so far as I know, 
there is not a single instance in which a 
Local Authority dealing with powers 
which have been conferred on them by 
Statute have had imposed on them the 
duty of going to the ratepayers and 
asking them for a vote as to whether or 
not those powers shall be exercised. In 
my opinion, that change is most unde- 
sirable, and therefore I oppose the Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): The circum- 
stances of the case are somewhat pecu- 
liar, and I must say I cannot but feel 
that the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
has touched a matter of great import- 
ance. It is one of those matters which, 
perhaps, the House is necessarily ex- 
— to have raised in connection with 

rivate Bills, but which really involves 
public principles. Now to me the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member has all the 
appearance of a startling novelty, that 
the House, in granting powers to a 
Local Authority, should likewise insert 
a condition that the Local Authority 
should go before its constituents before 
it can be allowed to exercise those 
powers. [Mr. Courtney: That is not 
accurate.] If that is so, I am glad to 
hear it. Perhaps my hon. Friend the 
Chairman of Committees will have the 
goodness to explain afterwards the exact 
position; but I must say, if the case 
were as I have represented it, I think it 
would be a very dangerous precedent, 
and would go far to make the House of 
Commons responsible for all the abuse 
of power, or misuse of power, by Local 
Authorities. However, I am glad to find 
from my hon. Friend that the case is 
not as I had put it. At the same time, 
I think there should be a clear under- 
standing on the subject. 


Mr. Ritchie 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Covrryey) (Cornwall, Bodmin); 
The state of the case is this. The duty 
imposed upon the Vestry of consulting 
their constituents is not imperative, but 
only in the event of a certain proportion 
of the Vestry objecting to the exercise of 
the powers. In that case it is proposed 
that a vote of ratepayers shall be taken. 
I think that is a material alteration, and 
I cannot discover the grave objections 
which the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site has raised against that limitation, 
more especially as there is an analogous 
provision in the Borough Funds Act, 
which requires, under certain circum- 
stances, the sanction of the constituency 
to be given bya poll. If there were 
a matter of doubt it might deserve 
arguing; but I do not feel that there 
can be the slightest doubt in the matter, 
and, therefore, I fail to see why the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite should 
oppose the clause. 

Mr. PITT-LEWIS (Devon, Barn- 
staple): As I drafted the Amendment, 
perhaps I may be allowed to explain the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. Of 
course, I was aware that no Vestry hasa 
right to ask from Parliament anything 
beyond the statutory powers it is entitled 
to have. I have already stated that the 
residents of the parish were utterly un- 
aware of what the Vestry of Kensington 
were doing. Happening myself to ob- 
serve on the Papers of the House this 
innocent-looking Bill, called the ‘‘ Ken- 
sington Vestry Bill,” I obtained a copy 
of it at the Private Bill Office, and 
found, to my amazement, what it was. 
I had never heard of it before, and I 
immediately took action, and the result 
was that as soon as the constituents 
found out what the Vestry were doing 
the public opinion of the parish was 
organized, and a strong Committee 
formed to oppose the Bill. By their 
exertions they succeeded in turning out 
every member of the Vestry who came 
forward to support the Bill; 19 mem- 
bers who went out had been supporting 
the Bill, but the 20th was retained be- 
cause he had behaved properly and had 
opposed it. That shows that the con- 
stituency do not want the Bill. It is 
not quite accurate to say that no prece- 
dent can be found for a clause of this 
kind. There was a precedent in the 
case of the St. Helen’s Improvement 
Bill, in which exactly the same thing I 
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now propose was done. In that case 
power was given which was only to be 
exercised in a certain contingency. If 
the expenditure was likely to be ex- 
ceeded, the Local Authorities were to go 
back to the constituency and obtain their 
consent. The effect of the compromise 
which is — by the present clause 
is that the Vestry will be enabled to buy 
the land, and if it cannot be utilized for 
the erection of a destructor, they will 
have power to lay it out as a recreation 
ground, or to devote it to other parochial 
purposes. Now, the erection of a de- 
structor is a new thing, and I think it is 
not too much to ask that the Vestry, 
before proceeding with such an erection, 
should ascertain whether they have 
the consent of the inhabitants, and 
whether the majority of the owners and 
ratepayers are desirous of exercising the 
power with this Billsanctions. I think 
that the analogy of the St. Helen’s case 
is perfect, and that when it is proposed to 
go beyond ordinary matters it should be 
necessary to consult the constituents. I 
believe that this House has again and 
again adopted the principle. For in- 
stance, there is a clause in the Public 
Health Act under which fairs and markets 
can only be established by means of a 
proceeding something like this; and there 
is a common instance in the case of the 
application of the Free Libraries Act. 
That Act cannot be adopted without 
previously obtaining the consent of the 
parish. So also in regard to the 
Borough Funds Act, which Act indicates 
the mode in which the opinion of the 
constituency shall be obtained—namely, 
by voting papers. I have adopted the 
machinery of the Borough Funds Act in 
this clause. I appeal to the House to 
accept the clause, because it has been 
accepted by the promoters of the Bill, 
and is, in fact, the result of the with- 
drawal of a considerable amount of op- 
position. Therefore, under the very 
— circumstances of the case, I 

ope the House and the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite will allow the clause 
to pass. Until the President of the 
Local Government Board rose a few 
minutes ago and expressed the disap- 
proval of the Government, I had received 
no intimation that it was intended to 
throw any opposition in the way of the 
clause. 

Coronet MAKINS (Essex, 8.E.): I 
think it is a very inconvenient proceeding, 
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to introduce into a Private Bill any new 
— affecting our local legislation. 

was glad to hear the remark which 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) in deprecation of this clause. 
I can perfectly well understand why the 
clause has received the support of the 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of Com- 
mittees (Mr. Courtney). It is because it 
is the introduction of the thin end of the 
wedge of that scheme of proportional 
representation in which the right hon. 
Member takes so great an interest. I 
think that if we are going to deal with 
questions of this kind which are 
questions of great principle, it should be 
done by means of a Public Act and not 
by a clause dragged into a Private Bill. 
I hope the House will reject this 
clause. 

Sir ROPEK LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.): I wish to support the 
Amendment, and in doing so I should 
like to point out that a considerable 
number of Members have probably been 
induced to vote in the majority in the 
recent Division on the supposition that this 
Amendment would probably be accepted 
by the House. Such an inducement 
was certainly held out to hon. Members. 
The right hon. Member for the Liskeard 
Division of Cornwall (Mr. Courtney), 
and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. Chap- 
lin)—to whose powerful and clear 
speeches I have no doubt the success 
of the Bill has been due—distinctly 
alleged that this clause had been put 
down, and stated that when it came on it 
would remove a large number of the 
objections which had been raised to the 
Bill. I think that the fact of this clause 
being on the Paper, together with the 
speech of the right hon. Gentlemen, 
induced many hon. Members to vote as 
they did just now, and to constitute the 
majority of 20 by which the Amendment 
was rejected. This clause is one which 
does not in every respect meet all the 
objections which are felt in North 
Kensington to the Bill itself. That has 
been pointed out, and is, I think, ad- 
mitted even by the hon. Member who 
proposes the clause. I think the House 
ought certainly to give the Vestry of 
Kensington and the ratepayers of Ken- 
sington a chance of reconsidering their 
position. Whether they will exercise 
the option given to them will depend 
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very largely on the amount of ecnscience 
that may be developed on the part of the 
ratepayers of South Kensington in 
regard to their treatment of their 
orer neighbours in North Kensington. 
Por my own part, I trust that their con- 
sciences will be touched, and, therefore, 
I urge the House to accept the clause. 
Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): If this clause introduced any 
new principle I should regard it as very 
serious, and a matter that would require 
further and careful consideration ; but 
I do not understand that that is the case, 
although I am unable to state the fact of 
my own knowledge. I am informed, 
however, that the same principle has 
already been embodied in other Acts. 
It is quite true that I did hold out this 
clause as an inducement to the House to 
vote for the Bill, and I did so on the 
ground that the promoters. had agreed 
to accept it. Under such circumstances, 
I shall feel bound to accept it myself. 
It may have the effect of inducing the 
Vestry to make up their minds more 
clearly than they have hitherto done. 
Masor-Genzerat GOLDSWORTHY 
(Hammersmith): The clause does not 
remove my objection to the Bill, seeing 
that it proposes that the question shall 
be decided solely by the vote of the rate- 
payers of the parish of Kensington. 
Now, I am interested for the parish of 
Hammersmith—which has no voice in 
the matter—and therefore I feel obliged 
to vote against the clause. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I am the representative of humanity. 
We lost the last Division because the 
hon. Member for the Barnstaple Divi- 
sion of Devon(Mr. Pitt-Lewis) said that, 
although he disapproved of the Bill, he 
* should vote in favour of it, so that he 
might put in this clause. Now, I am 
entirely opposed to the Bill itself, and 
also to the clause of the hon. Gentle- 
man; and I am opposed to the clause 
because a right hon. Gentleman of the 
highest experience—the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone)—says that it raises an objection- 
able principle. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that we ought, as practical persons, 
to vote against the clause of the hon. 
Gentleman, and the clause having been 
defeated, then take a Division on the 
Main Question. The hon. Gentleman 
will then vote for us, because he said he 
would if he did not get this clause, and 


Sir Roper Lethbridge 
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then we shall do all we can to throw out 
the Bill. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I regard the elections for 
Vestrymen which occurred in May last 
as decisive of the question locally, so far 
as North Kensington is concerned ; but 
the clause of the hon. Member for 
Devonshire enables the whole of the 
people of the parish of Kensington, in- 
cluding North, South, East, and West, 
to vote. That is not, I think, a fair 
issue to raise, seeing that the people who 
are locally concerned are those who are 
outside South Kensington. I am an 
inhabitant of a neighbouring parish, 
and I shall certainly object, whatever 
other people may do. I am satisfied 
that if it had not been for the interpo- 
sition of the hon. Member for Devon- 
shire, who, of course, is in love with his 
own clause, the House would never have 
been induced to give the vote they did a 
short time ago. His proposition is a 

erfectly inadmissible proposition, and 
it will be necessary to take another Divi- 
sion even if the hon. Member persists 
in dividing upon the clause. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Clause be added to the Bill,” put, 
and negatived. 

An Amendment made. 

Bill to be read the third time. 


QUESTIONS. 


—__0o——_ 


ACCOMMODATION FOR’ PRISONERS 
AWAITING TRIAL—SCOTLAND AND 
IRELAND. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, in view of the rece:t revelations 
respecting the very unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the accommodation for prisoners 
awaiting trial in many of the Court 
Houses of England and Wales, the Go- 
vernment will institute a similar official 
investigation in reference to the Court 
Houses in Scotland and Ireland ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E): I have 
consulted the Lord Advocate and the 
Irish Government on this subject, and I 
am informed by them that, while they 
are not aware of any deficiencies in the 
accommodation for prisoners awaiting 
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trial in Scotland and Ireland, yet, in 
order that any public anxiety on the 
subject may be allayed, inquiry will, 
nevertheless, be made, and I will com- 
municate the results to the hon. Baronet 
as soon as they are received. 





EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — COR- 
PORAL PUNISHMENT IN ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS—NEWPORT PAGNELL. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
recent inquest, at Newport Pagnell, on a 
boy named Harry Pack, and to the fol- 
lowing facts:—That it was found that 
Harry Pack had died from inflammation 
of the membrane of the brain; that evi- 
dence was given that the assistant master 
of the National School had struck Harry 
Pack on the back of the head with a 
ruler; that, although the assistant 
master stated that ‘‘he was certain he 
did not strike one of the lads with a 
ruler,” he admitted that ‘“‘he had 
touched them with his hands;”’ that the 
jury appended to their verdict the rider— 

“ That, though there is not sufficient evidence 
to prove to the jury that a blow had been 
struck, they wish to record their opinion that 
corporal punishment in schools should not in 
any case be inflicted by any other than the 
head master ; ”’ 
and, whether he will, in view of such 
eases, further strengthen the Revised 
Instructions to Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools on the subject of corporal 
punishment, and take any further steps 
necessary to prevent corporal punish- 
ment being inflicted by assistant masters, 
and especially to prevent punishment in 
the form of blows on the heads of chil- 
dren ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT(Sir Witt1am 
Hart Dyxg) (Kent, Dartford): My at- 
tention has heen called to the case re- 
ferred to, and I desire to point out to 
the hon. Member that the present In- 
structions to Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
contain an expression of opinion pre- 
isely similar to that placed on record 
by the jury. Where such a rule is not 
observed, it would be the duty of the 
Inspector to take it into consideration 
in assessing the ‘“‘merit”’ grant; and 
in gross cases it would be competent for 
the Department to suspend the certifi- 
cate, or refuse all recognition of the 
teacher. 
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INLAND REVENUE—INCOME TAX IN 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked Mr, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, If it isa fact that Cham- 
bers of Commerce are being assessed for 
duty upon their income, which is pro- 
vided by voluntary contributions, in the 
interests of the trade and commerce of 
the country; and if, having regard to 
section 11, sub-section 6, of ‘‘ The Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue Act, 1885,” 
this is a legal or proper assessment ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Under the Oustoms 
and Inland Revenue Act of 1885 a duty 
is levied—with certain exceptions—in 
respect of all real and personal property 
belonging to any body, corporate or in- 
corporate ; but it is not leviable if such 
property be acquired out of funds volun- 
tarily contributed. It is held that annual 
subscriptions to Chambers of Commerce 
do not constitute property, real or - - 
sonal, within the meaning of the Act; 
and, therefore, no duty is levied on 
Chambers of Commerce in respect of 
their income derived from such subscrip- 
tions. On the other hand, the subscrip- 
tions are not regarded as voluntary in 
the sense in which the word is used in 
the Act ; and, consequently, in the few 
cases where the subscriptions have been 
invested in real or personal property, 
the income derived from such investment 
has been brought into assessment. A 
ease involving the legal interpretation 
of the term “ voluntary ” is now pending 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench, and a 
decision is shortly expected. 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS—THE COM- 
MISSIONERS, SCOTLAND. 


Mr FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether the Commissioners 
on Civil Establishments are to hold sit- 
tings in Scotland; and, if so, how soon 
they may be expected in Edinburgh ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jacxson) 
(Leeds, N.): I am unable to give a 
definite answer to the hon. Member’s 
Question. As he is aware, a visit to 


Scotland does not rest with the Treasury, 
but with the Royal Commission itself ; 
but I am informed that the Civil Estab- 
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before concluding their inquiry, find it 
necessary to visit Scotland, but the date 
of such visit, if it is eventually made, 
cannot be fixed at present. 


SCOTLAND—SASINE OFFICE, EDIN- 
BURGH. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the Financial Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, If there be no 
separate Account showing a surplus of 
revenue in the Sasine Office, Edinburgh, 
as recently stated by him, upon what 
data did the Treasury authorize the re- 
duction, in 1885, of the fees of searching 
in the General Register of Sasines ; whe- 
ther such reduction of fees has not caused 
a deficit against the Office; and, out of 
what funds is that deficit met? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The data upon which the 
Treasury reduced, in 1885, the fees for 
searching in the General Register of 
Sasines had no direct reference to the 
amounts pos collected. The chief 
reasons for the reduction in 1885 were 
that the high rates previously charged 
operated to some extent as an impedi- 
ment against using searches, and that a 
considerable reduction in the rates would 
bring searches for incumbrances into 
more general use, and operate as a 
security and convenience to the public. 
The amount of fees received for searches 
has been less since the reduction than 
previously ; but the orders for searches 
are now increasing in number, and it is 
pos poy. that the annual amounts re- 
ceived at the reduced rate will ultimately 
exceed the amounts previously drawn at 
the higher rates. The fees received are 
paid over to the Exchequer, and no fund 
is charged with the deficiency, The 
whole charges applicable to the Regis- 
trar House are defrayed from Votes of 
Parliament. 


SCOTLAND—GENERAL REGISTER 
HOUSE, EDINBURGH. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether the reduction fees for Searchers 
in the General Register House, Edin- 
burgh, gazetted 6th October, 1885, was 
laid before The Lord President, Lord 
Clerk Register, Lord Advocate, and 
Lord Justice Clerk, in terms of Section 
25 of the Act 31 & 32 Viet. ¢. 64. 


Mr. Jackson 
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Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr.J.H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drews Universities): This document was 
laid before these officials. As regards 
the Lord President, the Lord Justice 
Clerk, and the Lord Advocate, their 
attention was not called to any special 
matter contained in the document, which 
was simply transmitted to them for sig- 
nature in ordinary course. 


SCOTLAND—SASINE OFFICE, 
EDINBURGH. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether he is aware that there is no 
separate account kept of the Revenue 
and Expenditure of the Sasine Office, 
Edinburgh ; if he will state from what 
source did the Crown Agent for Scot- 
land prepare the Return of Revenue 
and Expenditure of the Sasine Office, 
presented to Parliament in August, 
1877, and are the same means still in 
existence; if they are, will he cause the 
Return of 1877 to be brought down to 
1886-7 ; and, what means he possesses 
of ascertaining that the fees drawn are 
not greater than may reasonably be held 
sufficient for defraying the expenses of 
the Department, as provided for by Sec- 
tion 25 of ‘‘The Land Register (Scot- 
land) Act, 1868?” 

Tue SECRETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: Separate sub-heads of 
Votes and accounts for each of the 
several offices of the Register House 
have been discontinued since 1882-3, in 
accordance with the Report of a De- 
partmental Committee on the Register 
House. The Return presented in 1877 
of the Crown Agent was prepared by 
the Queen’s and Lord 'T'reasurer’s Re- 
membrancer from information received 
partly from other Departments and 
partly through the books of his own De- 
partment, which then contained separate 
accounts for the Sasine Office. I am in- 
formed that, though theseparate accounts 
are no longer kept, yet from memoranda 
as to the amount of stamps cancelled 
in each Department, a similar Return 
brought down to 1886-7 can be prepared 
with approximate accuracy; and if the 
hon. Member will move for it after the 
3ist instant, there will be no objection 
on the part of the Government to giving 
it. The Treasury believe that the fees 
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are not more than sufficient to cover the 
whole cost of the Department. 


RAILWAYS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
TOTON SIDINGS ON THE MIDLAND 
RAILWAY. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, Whether the attention of the 
Board of Trade has been given to the 
mode of working at Toton sidings on the 
Midland Railway; and, whether it is 
true that at the north end there are nine 
roads without fixed signals, and that the 
only signals given are given by hand or 
by lamp ; and, if so, rad any com- 
munication has been, or will be, made 
by the Board of Trade to the Company 
on the subject ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Baron Henry Dz 
Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth): The 
connections between the sidings and the 
main line at Toton on the Midland Rail- 
way were inspected and authorized to 
be opened in 1882. There are nine 
sidings at the north end; but the in- 
spection made by the Board of Trade 
only related to the connections between 
them and the passenger lines. It is not 
necessary, under the Regulation of Rail- 
ways Acts, nor is it usual, that an in- 
spection should be made of the arrange- 
ments in the yards for working or sig- 
nalling such sidings. It is, however, 
usual and preferable to work such 
sidings in the yards from a separate 
box, and not by hand signalling. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—WORKS AT GREYSTONES. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) (for Mr. 
W. J. Corser) (Wicklow, E.) asked the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, If 
he is aware that little or nothing is 
being done towards the completion of 
the harbour works at Greystones; whe- 
ther it is a fact that the term of the con- 
tract expired on ist November last, and 
that it was then stated the work would 
be finished by May next; whether he is 
aware that the fishermen have no shelter 
for their boats; and, whether he will 
take any steps with a view to the com- 
pletion of the harbour in a reasonable 
time? 

Taz SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I am informed that—-1) 
The present contractor is actively en- 
gaged in preparations for this season’s 
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work. (2) The original contract ex- 
pired on the first of November; 
the present one will expire on the Ist 
of May next, but no statement was 
made that the works would be finished 
on that day. (3) The works do not inter- 
fere with the shelter previously exist- 
ing, and the hon. Member is aware that, 
so far as the funds available allow, the 
additional shelter asked for by the fisher- 
men will be provided. (4) I am in- 
formed that every effort is being, and 
will be, made to hasten the completion 
not only of the works originally de- 
signed, but of the additional shelter to 
which I have just referred. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS, 1885-6— 
(RETURN. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) (for Mr. 
W. J. Corser) (Wicklow, E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, as President of the Irish 
Local Government Board, If he will 
give a Return showing the working of 
the Labourers (Ireland) Acts 1885-6, 
from the commencement up to the pre- 
sent time, giving the number of cottages 
erected, and the expenses connected 
therewith ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Returns 
giving the information as to the working 
of the Labourers Spang Acts up to 
the end of last March are already before 
the House in the Annual Report of the 
Local Government Board, and they will 
be continued to the end of the present 
month in the Board’s next Annual Re- 
port, which is in course of preparation. 

nder these circumstances, the hon. 
Member will probably agree with me 
that nothing would be gained by laying 
a special Return on the Table. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—MILL- 
TOWN. 


Cotongt NOLAN (Galway. N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If a large force of 
Constabulary, accompanied by the 
County and District Inspector, was 
drafted into Milltown on the 6th and 
7th instant; if such a large force was 
necessary ; and, if its presence there will 
entail any expenditure on the barony or 
on the County of Galway ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY we A.J. 
Batrovur) (Manchester, E.) : erence 
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to the locality mentioned has been made 
with the view of obtaining the informa- 
tion asked for; but there has not been 
time for the receipt of a reply. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—MR. J. 
M‘NULTY, OF LOUGHGLYNN. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther, inasmuch as the prosecution of 
Mr. J. M‘Nulty, of Loughglynn, has 
been abandoned by the Government, 
the money taken forcibly and without 
warrant from his person by Sergeant 
Wharton, of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, has been restored to M‘Nulty; 
and, if not, how soon this will be 
done ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I under- 
stand that, the Crown having decided 
not to proceed with the prosecution, and 
the Assizes for the County of Ros- 
common being over, the money will be 
returned to the person from whose 
custody it was taken. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— HEAD 
CONSTABLE O'HALLORAN, OF ENNIS. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, with reference to the 
case of Head Constable O’Halloran, of 
Ennis, Whether the presert Inspector 
General of Irish Constabulary, when 
a Divisional Magistrate, forbade the 
Head Constable to visit the district of 
Teakle (where he had been stationed), 
on the ground that his visits there were 
succeeded by crime and outrage ; whether 
the late County Inspector of Clare made 
a like order for an identical reason; 
whether, during the time when Head 
Constable O’ Halloran was quartered in 
the district of Teakle, disorder and crime 
prevailed there; and, whether the dis- 
trict had been peaceable and free from 
crime before his arrival, and again 
became so after his departure ; whether 
the Irish Government have had brought 
to their notice the dying deposition of a 
man named Slattery, accusing Head 
Constable O’ Halloran of having induced 
him to procure a witness to give false 
evidence against the brothers Delahunty, 
now suffering penal servitude for life; 
whetherinquiry has been made of Patrick 
Loughrey, as to his declaration that 
Head Constable O’Halloran gave him 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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£10 to induce him to procure the com- 
mission of crime; whether inquiry has 
been made, or will be made, into the 
charge that Head Constable O’ Halloran 
forged a letter, in the name of the Mem- 
ber for East Clare, enclosing the £10 
note ; and, whether the £10 notegiven by 
Head Constable O'Halloran to Patrick 
Loughrey had been supplied to tho 
Head Constable, or was repaid to him, 
out of any public fund; and, if so, out 
of what fund, and to what official the 
money may be returned ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): I 
am informed that there is no ground for 
the allegations in the first three para- 
graphs of the Question. The declaration 
made by Slattery was under the con- 
sideration both of Earl Spencer and the 
Earl of Carnarvon when holding the 
Office of Viceroy of Ireland. They both 
fully investigated the statements made 
therein, and neither of them saw any 
reason to take any action in consequence 
of them. No such inquiry has been 
made, or will be made, as is suggested 
in the fifth and sixth paragraphs of the 
Question. The circumstances under 
which the Head Constable used an 
assumed name do not in any way sup- 
port the construction attempted to be put 
upon them. I cannot make any state- 
ment as to what source the money came 
from. It is open to Loughrey to return 
it to the Head Constable if, as is probable, 
he thinks he has no right to keep it. 

Mr. SEXTON: As the money wa; 
abstracted from the public purse, and as 
I have the £10 note here, will the right 
hon. Gentleman name the official to 
whom it should be returned ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall be 
very happy to receive it from the hon. 
Gentleman. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)— REFUNDING 
THE FIVE PER CENT. COUPON TAX. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true that the 
Egyptian Government has instructed 
the Caisse of the debt to commence re- 
funding the Five per Cent Coupon Tax ; 
and, if so, how soon he can undertake 
to lay before the House Papers con- 
taining the facts on which this decision 
was arrived at ? 

Tuz UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Ferovsson) (Man- 
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chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been informed by telegraph 
that instructions have been given by the 
Egyptian Government to the Caisse to re- 
fund the Five per Cent Coupon Tax. A 
despatch on this subject will be included 


. in the Papers now about to be presented 


to Parliament, and further statements of 
the accounts will be added when received. 
I may, in the meantime, state that it 
has been known for some time that the 
funds in the hands of the Caisse to be 
applied to this purpose, according to 
Article 21 of the Decree of July, 27, 
1885, were more than sufficient. 


METEOROLOGICAL OFFICIAL REPORT 
—WEATHER FORECASTS. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.) 
asked the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, Whether, considering the ad- 
vantage such information would prove 
to farmers and others, he will cause the 
latest available weather forecast to be 
daily exhibited at all post offices 
throughout the country? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University): I 
have been requested by my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster to reply to the Question of 
the hon. Member. I believe that the 
desired object can be secured, inasmuch 
as the Meteorological Office is willing to 
supply the forecasts at a nominal charge 
to anyone’ who is willing to pay the 
expense of telegraphing, which need 
rarely be more than 6d. for each 
message. If the persons interested in 
forecasts in each town or district jointly 
subscribed, the expense to each would 
be inconsiderable ; and there will be no 
objection to the exhibition of forecasts 
at the local post offices, provided space 
is available, if the persons to whom the 
telegrams were addressed desire them 
to be so exhibited, instead of being 
delivered. 


FUNDS IN CHANCERY. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, with refer- 
ence to the recently published list of 
Chancery and other funds which have 
not been dealt with for 15 years, Whe- 
ther he can state the total amount of the 
balances standing to the credit of the 
accounts; whether the whole of this 
perm been unclaimed during the 
period mentioned ; and, whether, having 
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regard to the prevailing misconception 
as to the amount of these funds, he will 
consider the propriety of publishing 
additional information, showing the 
balance on each account, the order of 
Court affecting the account, and such 
other particulars as it may be practicable 
to publish ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The total amount of the 
balances referred to by the hon. Gentle- 
man is about £1,000,000; and the num- 
ber of the separate accounts to which 
these balances relate is about 3,000, 
showing an average balance of between 
£300 and £400. The whole amount 
represented has been unclaimed not less 
than 15 years. There have, however, 
been constant applications during the 
period for information in regard to many 
of these accounts; but no claims have 
been substantiated resulting in any 
order of the Court for the disposal of any 
part ofthefunds. In the recent publica- 
tion of the list additional information of 
a general nature has been given for the 
purpose of removing a large amount of 
misconception which appears to prevail 
with regard to the magnitude of these 
unclaimed funds. Thus, as stated in 7he 
Gazette, out of the whole of the accounts 
cited in the list only 1-19th of the 
balances exceed £1,000, and only one- 
third exceed £100. The Treasury is of 
opinion that the extended information 
given to the public with the list just 
published is sufficient for the object in 
view, and that it is not desirable to give 
further details. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — LIFFORD 
ASSIZES—HANNAH O’DONNELL. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the in- 
formation before, and the evidence at, 
the trial of Hannah O’Donnell, at 
Lifford Assizes, for alleged forcible 
entry, and the informations in several 
similar cases, disclose the fact that the 
police entered the houses of the defen- 
dants, interrogated the inmates, asked 
them to quit, and that, for over a month, 
they had been watching the houses from 
which these defendants had been evicted ; 
whether the houses were for most of that 
time lying open; whether any bailiff or 
other person, on behalf of the landlord, 
was in possession, or watching the 
houses; whether anything was done 
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from the day of the eviction by the land- 
lord to secure the possession ; whether 
the houses were built by the tenants; 
whether their time for redemption, after 
eviction, had expired ; whether the police 
receive any remuneration for their ser- 
vices from the landlord in such cases; 
whether Sergeant Mahony was directed 
by the Lord Chief Baron to say if he 
had a Circular of Instructions for doing 
as above, and whether he claimed privi- 
lege for not producing it through claim- 
ing that he acted under a Circular 
issued several years before; and, whe- 
ther he will call for further explanations 
as to this case ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Answers to 
these several details as to alleged 
matters of fact cannot be given without 
reference to the locality, for which the 
hon. Member has allowed no oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. O’DOHERTY : Is not the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the Question 
appeared substantially in another form 
nearly a week ago? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Question 
appeared in so substantially another 
form that no part of it resembled the 
Question now on the Paper. I did an- 
swer, as a matter of fact, the former 
Question. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)— PROTRACTION OF ASSIZES 
—QUARTER SESSIONS. 

Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the great waste 
of judicial time, the undue protraction 
of the Assizes in populous places, and 
the heavy expenses thrown upon the 
country by a practice introduced of re- 
cent years, whereby the Judges of Assize 
try prisoners committed by the magis- 
trates to take their trial at Quarter or 
Adjourned Sessions of the Peace; whe- 
ther he is aware that the ancient form of 
the Commission of Assize for the County 
of Lancaster was altered a few years ago, 
to enable this change to be effected, and 
that Grand Juries in Lancashire have 
made presentments against the new 
system; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government are prepared, by legislation 


or otherwise, to procure that prisoners | 
committed to take their trial at Quarter 


Hr. O' Doherty 
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or Adjourned Sessions of the Peace 
should (unless otherwise specially or- 
dered) be tried there, and not else- 
where ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
whole of this subject, including not 
only the times and places of holding the 
Criminal Assizes, but also the times for 
holding Sessions, has been for some time 
under the consideration of a Committee 
of the Judges, at the request of the Lord 
Chancellor and the Council of the Su- 
preme Court. Their Report is very soon 
expected, and will receive immediate 
attention. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—DIS- 
CREPANCY IN AMOUNTS OF EX- 
PENDITURE. 


Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he can explain the discrepancy be- 
tween the sum of £1,411,539, given in 
Return 28, printed 11th February, 1887, 
as the total expenditure on the Royal 
Irish Constabulary for the year ended 
3lst March, 1886, and the sum of 
£1,387,169, given in the Appropria- 
tion Accounts, Civil Service Estimates, 
Class 3, Vote 29, p. 342, as the total ex- 

enditure on the Royal Irish Constabu- 
ary for the same period; and, if the 
sum in the Return is incorrect, whe- 
ther he will cause a fresh one to be 
made ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): There is no 
real discrepancy between thase Returns. 
The difference falls almost entirely under 
the head of the cost of barracks, and is 
caused by the fact that in the Appropria- 
tion Accounts credit is given for the sums 
repaid by members of the Force for 
lodging accommodation; while in the 
special Return prepared last August the 
gross rent of barracks is included, as the 
Inspector General believed that to be in 
conformity with the intention of the Re- 
turn. There are also some smaller items, 
chiefly under the head of pensions paid 
in the Colonies, as to which the neces- 
sary documents had not been received 
from abroad when the Return was pre- 
ared. I shall be happy to give the 





on. Member the detailed figures, if he 
wishes to see them, 
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POST OFFICE—THE POSTAL UNION— 
THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
in reference to his recommendation to 
the Australian Colonies to join the Postal 
Union, Is he aware that the postage to 
India, which is only half way to Aus- 
tralia, is 5d., though it is in the Postal 
Union; what guarantee have we that, 
if the Australian Colonies joined the 
Postal Union, the charges would be re- 
duced, and better rates obtained than 
now exists to India; and, is it a fact 
that nine-tenths of the British Countries 
and Colonies which have joined the 
Union are charged for postage 5d. or 4d. 
from Great Britain, and 2}d. from France, 
Germany, or Italy ? 

Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
The postage of a letter to India is 5d., 
and if the Australian Colonies joined the 
Postal Union they would probably adopt 
the same charge for their letters to 
Europe. To most of the British Colonies 
which are members of the Postal Union 
the charge for a letter from England is 
4d. or 5d; because beyond the funda- 
mental union rate of 2$d., the British 
Post Office charges an extra rate for sea 
or foreign transit. Italy charges, as we 
do, a surtax of 1}d., in addition to the 
fundamental union rate, for all letters 
sent to places beyond sea. But France 
and Germany, in the exercise of their 
right to levy or not to levy the sea surtax, 
limit their charge to the rate of 24d. to 
all countries of the Union. The French 
and German Governments pay much 
higher subsidies relatively for their 
Packet Services than the British Go- 
vernment do. The considerable loss 
in point of postal revenue consequent 
thereon must be thrown on the tax- 
payers of each country, an arrangement 
which I apprehend would not be a gene- 
rally welcome innovation in our fiscal 
system. 


EGYPT (THE MILITARY EXPEDITION) 
—R. A. CATHIE, GUNNER OF THE 
“SPHYNX.” 

Sm SAMUEL WILSON (Portsmouth) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
If Mr. Richard Cathie, Gunner in the 
Royal Navy, has been in any way re- 
warded for his conduct in the field at the 
Battles of El Teb and Tamai in the 
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Soudan; and, if not, if it be intended to 
confer any special reward on him for his 
services, as shown in the following ex- 
tract from The Royal Navy List, p. 309:— 


“R. A. Cathie, Gunner of Sphynz, sctvedl. 
during the operations in the Eastern Soudan, 
1884. Landed with Naval Brigade and present 
at Battles of El Teb and Tamai, mentioned in 
despatches; during the en ment of El Teb 
he had more than one hand-to-hand encounter 
with the enemy ; for the gallantry he displayed 
both in bringing his gun into action, and for 
his bravery in his personal encounters with the 
enemy, he was strongly recommended by Gene- 
ral Buller, and was also thanked on the Field by 
Commander Rolfe the next morning; on his 
returning afloat he was specially thanked by 
Admiral Hewett for his bravery at ElTeb. At 
the Battle of Tamai he was recommended by 
General Graham for his bravery. (Egyptian 
Medal, Khedive Bronze Star, El Teb and Tamai 


Clasps.) 
Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
Admiralty are not responsible for the 
services recorded in The Royal Navy List, 
the information there given being sup- 
plied by the officers themselves. Mr. 
Cathie’s recommendations from official 
sources are good; and, as in the case 
of all officers who are specially men- 
tioned, are duly recorded in his favour. 
As to any “special reward,” I can only 
refer to the reply given by the hon. 
Member for Barrow (Mr. Caine) on the 
same subject, when Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, on March 9, 1885. 


IRELAND—THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 
GALWAY. 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If it is a fact that 
the President, Members of Council, and 
Office-bearers of Queen’s College, Gal- 
way, are, without a single exception, 
Protestant; whether appointments in 
the Royal University, with which the 
College is connected, are regulated by 
the principle of securing a Catholic 
element to the extent of at least one- 
half in all offices and Examinerships ; 
and, if the Government is prea to 
make such appointments and changes in 
the College Statutes as will insure the 

resence of Oatholics on the Governing 

ody and Staff of a College intended for 
the higher education of a Province con- 
taining 783,000 Catholics and 35,000 
Protestants of all denominations ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): 1 have no 
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official information on the subject of the 
first paragraph of the Question. The 
hon. Member is, I think, under a mis- 
apprehension as to the connection which 
he suggests between the Royal Uni- 
versity and the Queen’s Colleges, al- 
though, no doubt, the officers of the 
former are, to some extent, selected from 
among the College Professors. The Go- 
vernment are not prepared to make such 
a change in the College statutes as is 
proposed ; such a change would be con- 
trary to the spirit of the Act under which 
the Colleges were founded. 


COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS— 
LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS AND 
CHILDREN. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
What arrangement has been made, 
since last year, to provide for the better 
education of the children of lighthouse 
keepers in Ireland, and to enable the 
lighthouse keepers to attend Divine Ser- 
vice on Sundays; and, what rock sta- 
tions have been, or are to be, made 
relieving stations ? 

Taz SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth)’: 
Since the hon. Member raised this ques- 
tion last year the Board of Trade have 
collected from the General Lighthouse 
Authorities of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland certain detailed information 
upon the subject referred to in the 
Question. If the hon. Member desires 
to move for a Return of the questions 

ut by the Board of Trade to these 
Fighthouso Authorities, and a synopsis 
of their replies, there will be no objection 
to give it. But as the matter is of no 
general public interest, perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman will be content with obtain- 
ing the information he requires from 
me at the Board of Trade Office. 


THE WRECK COMMISSION — RETURN 
OF INQUIRIES, 1886. 


Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby) asked the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, Whether he can lay 
before the House a Return giving the 
number of inquiries held, during the 
financial year 1885-6, under the Wreck 
Commission, specifying where each 
inquiry was held, and whether before 
the Wreck Commissioner or a magis- 
trate? 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 








Tae SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
Ds Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The information as to inquiries under 
the Wreck Commission will be included 
in the Wreck Abstract for 1885-6, 
which will be presented as soon as it is 
completed. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—PILOT CERTI. 
FICATES TO FOREIGN SUBJECTS. 


Mr. 0. H. WILSON (Hull, W.) asked 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
How many certificates as Pilots in 
British waters granted to foreign sub- 
jects are now in force. 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henny 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
There are now in force five pilotaze cer- 
tificates granted to masters or mates of 
foreign vessels, all in the Hull district. 
In 30 other cases the annual renewal of 
similar certificates has been suspended, 
pending the decision of Parliament on 
the Bill introduced by the hon. Member’s 
Colleague (Mr. King); 28 of these are 
within the jurisdiction of the London 
Trinity House, and two within that of 
the Hull Trinity House. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ELECTIONS (IRE- 
LAND)—MOUNTMELLICK UNION. 


Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
following 10 ratepayers in the townland 
of Derrygrule, in Mountmellick Union, 
have for years voted in all the elections 
in the electoral division of Mountmellick 
until 1885, namely, John Quigley, Mary 
Meehan, James Brien, James Quigley, 
Edward Jones, William Tanner, John 
Conroy, Richard Dickenson, Bridget 
Bergin, and John Walsh; whether the 
newly appointed clerk, acting as Return- 
ing Officer, has disallowed the votes of 
the ratepayers mentioned, although they 
have paid the rates assessed on their 
holdings; and, whether the Local Go- 
vernment Board will take steps to pro- 
tect the rights of the persons in question 
at the present election ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The Local 
Government Board have communicated 
with the Returning Officer, and have 
ascertained that he has issued voting 
papers for the present election to all the 
persons mentioned, except two, who are 
not rated. 
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THE MAURITIUS—CONSTITUTION OF 
THE LATE COMMISSION. 


Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.) (for 
Mr. Cox) (Clare, E.) asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, If he has re- 
ceived a Memorial, signed by certain 
Catholics of the Mauritius on behalf of 
the Catholic population of the island, 
protesting against the constitution and 
mode of procedure of the late Commis- 
sion, sent to aes on the affairs of the 
Mauritius, and sit in judgment on the 
Governor of the Colony; whether the 
Catholic population numbers 108,000, 
against 8,000 Protestants; whether Sir 
John Pope Hennessy was the first Ca- 
tholic Governor sent there by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government since the conquest of 
the Seychelles; whether the Head of 
the Commission, the Secretary, the Law 
Adviser, and the two other Members of 
the Commission were all Protestants; 
whether the Members of the Commission 
were unable, or unwilling, to make use 
of the French language, and refused to 
take the evidence of several of the Mau- 
ritians because they could only speak 
French; whether French is the language 
of the Catholics of the Colony; and, if 
the use of it was guaranteed to them as 
their chief National custom by the terms 
of the Treaty of Capitulation of 1810; 
whether Sir John Pope Hennessy was 
condemned unheard; whether, a few 
days before, General Hawley (the officer 
at present administering the Govern- 
ment) was called upon to take up the 
reins of office, he presided at a meeting 
of the members of the Bible Association, 
at which proselytism by the Protestaut 
clergy amongst the Catholic children of 
the community was referred to in terms 
of congratulation ; whether he has any 
information to show that the proceedings 
of the Commission, the suspension of 
Sir John Pope Hennessy, and the ap- 
pointment of General Hawley, have 
caused much anger and resentment on 
the part of the Colonists towards Eng- 
land; and, what action Her Majesty’s 
Government intend taking in the matter? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hotianp) (Hampstead): I have 
received such Memorial, signed by 10 
inhabitants of Mauritius, who appear to 
be Roman Catholics, but do not profess 
to have signed it on behalf of the Roman 
Catholics of Mauritius. The numbers 
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ing to the Census of 1881; but it may 
be added that two-thirds of the popula- 
tion are neither Roman Catholics nor 
Protestants. I cannot say positively ; 
but probably Sir John Pope Hennessy 
was the first Roman Catholic Governor 
of Mauritius. Sir Hercules Robinson, 
who was the sole Commissioner, the 
Secretary to the Commission, and the 
Legal Adviser to the Commissioner, were 
Protestants. The persons referred to as 
the two other members of the staff are 
probably Sir Hercules Robinson’s pri- 
vate secretary, and the shorthand writer 
employed to take down notes of the evi- 
dence. The former is a Protestant; as 
to the latter, I cannot answer. The pro- 
ceedings of the Commission were con- 
ducted in the English language, which 
is the language used in the Law Courts 
of Mauritius. The witnesses who gave 
parole evidence were examined in Eng- 
lish; but witnesses who preferred to 
make written depositions in French were 
allowed to do so. French is the language 
spoken by the bulk of the Christian in- 
habitants of the island. The Treaty of 
Capitulation provided that the inhabit- 
ants should preserve their customs, in- 
cluding, no doubt, the custom of using 
the French language, which they have 
ever since retained. Sir John Pope 
Hennessy has not been condemned un- 
heard. He was temporarily suspended 
by Sir Hercules Robinson, because Sir 
Hercules Robinson considered that, even 
if the result of the inquiry should be to 
clear him from blame, he could not re- 
main in the administration of the Go- 
vernment without danger to public in- 
terests; but no final decision will be 
taken without giving him the fullest 
opportunity of explanation, for which 
purpose he has been summoned to Eng- 
land. General Hawley did preside at 
the annual meeting of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, shortly before he 
was appointed Administrator. I have 
no authentic report of the proceedings of 
that meeting. It has been the custom, 
for many years past, for the Governor, 
or the officer commanding the troops, to 
preside at the annual meetings of the 
Society ; and it has always been under- 
stood that it was not intended thereby to 
express, on the part of the officer so pre- 
siding, any political or religious bias. 
Some of the newspapers published in 
the Colony have expressed resentment, 
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Pope Hennessy. Lastly, the matter is 
under consideration. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked, would Her 
Majesty’s Government take into con- 
sideration the desirability of requesting 
officers not to preside at these meet- 


ings ? 
Sr HENRY HOLLAND said, Her 
Majesty’s Government would not do 


80. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked, was the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that several witnesses were unable 
to give parole evidence, because the 
Commissioners would not, or could not, 
use the French language; and that the 
intending witnesses had to put their evi- 
dence in writing ? 

Sim HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
believed that to be inaccurate. 


LICENSING ACT—DOGS. 


Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If his 
attention has been called to a case re- 
ported in Lloyd’s Weekly London News of 
13th March, of a fine having been 
inflicted by a magistrate at Westminster 
Police Court, because a dog was kept 
without a licence to lead a blind girl 
about ; and, whether there is an exemp- 
tion in the Licensing Act in respect of 
dogs kept to lead blind persons ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Commissioner of Inland 
Revenue that if the case of H. Sullivan 
is the one referred to he was fined 2s. 
by the magistrate at Westminster Police 
Court on March 12 for keeping a dog 
without a licence. It was alleged by 
Sullivan that the dog was given to him 
to train to lead his blind sister; but it 
transpired that she was quite capable of 
going about the streets without being 
led. No licence need be taken out for 
any dog kept and used solely by a blind 
person for guidance. 


ADMIRALTY—THE INDIAN TROOP- 
SHIP “ JUMNA.” 


Sir WILLIAM CROSSMAN (Ports- 
mouth) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether all work on the 
Indian troopship Jumna, in preparation 
for next trooping season, is to be 


stopped; whether the other Indian troop- 
ships Euphrates, Serapis, Malabar, and 


Sir Henry Holland 
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Crocodile are to be still employed on the 
trooping service, or are to be sold as re- 
ported in The Times of the 22nd instant ; 
and, whether it is the intention of the 
Government to make any change in the 
port at which troops for and from India 
now embark and disembark ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Georcz 
Hamition) (Middlesex, Ealing): It has 
been decided not to incur the very large 
expense that would be necessary to put 
the Jumna into a fit state to take her 
turn in the relief duties of the next 
trooping season. The other four Indian 
troopships—Zuphrates, Serapts, Malabar, 
and Crocodile—are sufficient to carry out 
the relief service of the next season, and 
they will be used for this duty. The 
Admiralty are not aware that there is 
any intention to change the present 
ports for embarking and disembarking 
the troops. 


SEED SUPPLY (IRELAND) ACT~— 
REPAYMENT OF ADVANCES. 

Cotone, NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, What percentage of 
the money advanced for seed in Ireland 
has been repaid; if the balance is due 
by unions situated in the poorer districts, 
and with a large population ; if he would 
institute an inquiry to ascertain if such 
balances were chiefly uncollectable from 
causes arising from hurry in issuing the 
seed ; and, if an inquiry would also be 
made as to the possibility of remitting a 
portion of the said balances ? 

Tse CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
already answered so much of this Ques- 
tion as relates to the amount of the out- 
standing debt—namely, that it is about 
7 per cent of the entire loan. I doubtif, 
at this distance of time, any advantage 
would be gained by the suggested 
inquiry as to alleged mistakes in the 
issuing of the seed seven years ago. 
With regard to the outstanding balance, 
I understand that a considerable portion, 
though collected, has not been paid over 
to the Board of Works; and until this 
is done, the Irish Government cannot 
further approach the Treasury on the 
subject of remission. 

Coronet NOLAN asked, if it were a 
fact the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) had pro- 
mised such an inquiry; and, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
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Secretary would inquire why the inquiry 
had not been held ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the hon. 
and gallant Member was aware he could 
not make any inquiry on the subject 
now, as the noble Lord the ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was not there. 





IMPERIAL AND COLONIAL}! DEFENCES 
—HONG KONG. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether the War Office has been in 
communication with the ‘Admiralty, in 
reference to the fulfilmentof the arrange- 
ment come to by the Government of this 
Country with the Colonial Government, 
in relation to the defences of Hong 
Kong ? 

Toe SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. H. 8S. Norrucore) 
(Exeter) (who replied) said: As all the 
remaining guns for the armament of 
Hong Kong are expected to be supplied 
during the ensuing financial year, it has 
not been considered necessary to make 
any communication to the Admiralty on 
the subject. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
RIOTS AT YOUGHAL — CORONER'S 
WARRANT. 

Sr JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown, the Coroner’s 
warrant lately issued by Mr. Coroner 
Rice to commit Constable Bulmer, of 
Royal Irish Constabulary, is legal or 
illegal ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A.J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.) : I am in- 
formed that the attention of the Coroner 
having been drawn to the irregularities 
in the warrant, an amended warrant, 
which was duly executed, was substi- 
tuted by him. There seems, therefore, 
to be no necessity for taking the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown on a 
matter which is now of no practical 
importance. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
Does the right hon. Gentleman mean to 
intimate that the constable in this mat- 
ter was committed to gaol? 


[No reply. ] 
Mi. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.): 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
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the alleged irregularity consisted of 

rinted words forming part of the usual 
ormality of the warrant being allowed 
to remain on the face of the document; 
and that when the Coroner’s attention 
was called to the matter he simply drew 
his pen across the printed words, and 
not across anything that had been 
written ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The fact that 
the Coroner issued a new warrant ap- 
pears to indicate that, in his opinion, 
the old warrant was irregular. 


Several Irish Memprrs: He did not 
issue @ new warrant. 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I wish to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland, whether we are to under- 
stand that if a policeman is of — 
that a warrant is irregular he has a 
right to refuse to execute it for a week, 
and to take that time to inquire whether 
the warrant is irregular or not? For 
future guidance it is desirable that we 
should know. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): By a regulation that was given 
to the police long before the present 
Government came into Office, the Dis- 
trict Inspectors were directed not to 
execute a warrant they had reason to 
believe was irregular. When such a 
warrant is issued they are expected to 
call the attention of the persons issuing 
it to the irregularity. In pursuance of 
that order the District Inspector, seeing 
certain matters in this warrant which 
were not in accordance with the fact, 
sought for the Coroner, in order to call 
his attention to it. But the Coroner 
was unable to be found until the next 
sitting of the Court, when the District 
Inspector called the attention of the 
Coroner to the irregularity, which was 
then corrected, and a new warrant 
issued. The first person to be consulted 
in such a case was the person issuing 
the warrant ; and this was necessary not 
only for the protection of the Constabu- 
lary, but also for the protection of the 
Magistrate or Coroner who issued it. 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL (Hackney, 
8.): Will the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman tell us what the alleged irre- 
gularities were? 

Mr. HOLMES: I can doso. It was 
stated upon the face of the warrant that 
the grounds on which it was issued 
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were, first of all, that it was sworn in 
open Court that a summons had been 
served on the constable; and, secondly, 
that he had declined to attend. As a 
matter of fact it was not sworn in open 
Court that the summons had been served; 
and, in the second place, the constable 
had attended. The contempt was a re- 
fusal to answer a particular question. 
These were the matters to which the 
District Inspector desired to call the 
attention of the Coroner. This course 
was perfectly reasonable, and the Coro- 
ner agreed to issue a new warrant. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): May 
I ask the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man whether these two informalities 
were not on the printed form of the 
warrant; and, whether the error was 
that the real cause of the order of com- 
mittal was not filled in the ordinary 
warrant ? 

Mr. LANE (Cork Oo. E.): May I 
also ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman whether the Coroner did not 
leave the town on the following day, so 
that the District Inspector could have 
approached him and have corrected the 
warrant did he choose to do so? 

Mr. HOLMES: I cannot say what 
was printed on the warrant; but every- 
one knows that a warrant must be 
irregular if it does not state the reason 
for which it was issued. In reference 
to the other Question, I am informed 
that the District Inspector on the very 
earliest opportunity went to look for 
the Coroner, but did not find him. 


LAW AND JUSTICE — RIOTS AT 
YOUGHAL — DISTRICT INSPECTOR 
SOMERVILLE AND CONSTABLE 
WARD. 


Mr. LANE (Cork Oo., E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, as the inquest at 
Youghal terminated in a verdict of 
wilful murder against District Inspector 
Somerville aud Constable Ward, he will 
take measures to have those prisoners 
brought to trial at the next Cork As- 
sizes? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): 1 am ad- 
vised by my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for Ireland 
that the case of the prisoners referred to 
will be dealt with in the ordinary and 
usual course. 


Ur. Holmes 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S.) asked 
if the Inspector and the constable were 
out on bail; and, if so, on what se- 
curity ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: They are both 
in custody. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. LANE: I wish to ask the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland a 
Question of which I have given him 
private Notice. Ifhe has received any 
communication from the Inspector 
General of Constabulary in Ireland as 
to admitting to bail District Inspector 
Somerville and Constable Ward, now in 
gaol on a charge of murder; and, with 
a view to such an application bei 
made to Mr. Justice O’Brien at the Cor 
Assizes, whether the authorities are pre- 
pared to agree to such an application; 
and, whether it is unusual for a Judge 
of Assize to entertain an application of 
the kind ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I did not receive any com- 
munication from the Inspector General 
of Constabulary; but before coming 
down to the House I received a tele- 
gram from the Under Secretary, which 
had been sent to him from Cork by the 
County Inspector of Constabulary, 
stating that District Inspector Somer- 
ville and Constable Ward had been ad- 
vised that they might make such an 
application to the Judge of Assize. If 
I should get Notice, I shall certainly 
oppose such an application until I have 
an opportunity of reading the informa- 
tions in the case and the affidavits on 
which the application is to be made. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): Aris- 
ing out of that answer, I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary whether he will give an under- 
taking that these two prisoners will be 
suspended from active duty until their 
case been finally disposed of by a 
ury 
t Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I donot know 
what the ordinary rule in such a case is; 
but I have no doubt it will be followed. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I wish to ask the 
Attorney General, whether it is usual 
for a Judge of Assize to admit to bail 
prisoners committed for wilful murder? 

Mr. HOLMES : It would be exceed- 


ingly improper for me to give an opinion 
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on the matter. It is entirely outside my 
duty. 


WAR OFFICE— MOBILIZATION OF 
FIRST AND SECOND ARMY CORPS. 
GzeveraL FRASER (Lambeth, N.) 

asked the Secretary of State for War, 

Whether the reduction in the Horse Ar- 

tillery being proposed, in view of effect- 

ing economies to enable the Government 
to have everything ready for the First 

Army Corps to be increased to the War 

Establishment to take the field at once 

on the orders being given, and for the 

mobilization of the Second Army Corps, 
arrangements have been made in the 

Estimates for equipment, stores, tran- 

sport, waggons; and also for store ac- 

commodation at the several stations 

where troops are to be mobilized for the 

embarkation of even one Army Corps ? 
Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 

E. Sransore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 

castle): The conversion of the bat- 

teries of Horse Artillery is being made, 
not for the object stated by my ten. and 
gallant Friend, with the view of effecting 
economies ; but, as I have on previous 
occasions explained, because they were 
in excess of our requirements, while it 
was necessary to increase our Field and 
Garrison Artillery. It is, however, the 
fact that steps have been, and are being, 
taken to enable the First Army Corps 
to take the field, when necessary, with- 
out any delay; and I shall be glad of 
the assistance of my hon. and gallant 

Friend in pushing forward these very 

necessary measures as much as possible. 
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IMPERIAL AND COLONIAL DEFENCES 
—SINGAPORE. 

Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether the War Office has been in 
communication with the Admiralty, in 
order to arrange for the provision of 
adequate and localized naval defences at 
Singapore, until the armaments, agreed 
upon in 1884 with the Colony to be com- 
pleted in 1887, are provided ; and, whe- 
ther, if this be impossible, the Govern- 
ment are prepared to hand back to the 
Colony some part of the capital, together 
with a fair rate of interest on the £81,000 
spent by the Colony, for the years inter- 
vening between 1884 and 1889, or such 
further periods during which the obliga- 
tions of the Imperial Government shall 
remain unfulfilled ? 


{Manon 24, 1887} 
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Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Norrucore) (Exeter) 
(who replied) said: As it is not ad- 
mitted that there is any very serious de- 
ficiency in the defences of Singapore, the 
contingency stated in the Question of my 
hon. Friend does not arise. But, in any 
case, it would not be desirable for me to 
explain the nature of the precautions 
which the Admiralty may think it right 
to take. With the permission of the 
House, I will take this opportunity of 
correcting an error in my reply of the 
18th instant on the same subject. I 
stated then that the two guns which 
would not be ready for Singapore in 
1887-8 were in course of manufacture at 
Elswick. It appears now that I was 
inadvertently misinformed, and that 
though guns for Hong Kong and Aden 
are being made at Elswick, the two for 
Singapore are in hand at the Royal Gun 
Factory. 


THE RIVER THAMES (THE OXFORD 
AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE)—THE 
POLICE. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the publication 
of a placard with reference to certain 
steamboats on the river on the occasion 
of the University Boat Race, which 
states that, in certain contingencies, the 
police will “chuck overboard” from 
the steamers any person who, in their 
opinion, is not behaving himself; whe- 
ther he is aware that this placard is 
published by Unwin and Company; and 
whether the police have orders to carry 
the same into effect ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr, 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
no information as to the publication of 
the placard referred to; but I am in- 
formed by the Chief Commissioner of 
Police that certain Steamboat Com- 
panies have applied to him for police 
to go on board their boats, and he has 
in all cases declined. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask, 
whether it is not a fact that the First 
Lord of the Treasury is a member of 
the firm of Unwin and Company, which 
published the placard; and, if so, what 
steps the Government will take to pre- 
vent Ministers publishing such docu- 
ments ? 


[No reply. ] 
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ARMY—CONTRACTS. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance, Whe- 
ther the Government will consent to the 
issue of an annual Return showing what 
contracts were during the past year 
thrown open to public competition, and 
what contracts were offered to only a 
limited number of firms—namely, those 
on the selected lists of the Director 
of Contracts; whether, in such Return, 
he will also publish the names of the 
firms in each of such lists, and state 
which of such firms received contracts, 
which tendered and did not receive 
contracts, and which sent in no tender 
during the year included in the Return; 
and, whether he will take care that no 
firm shall continue upon any such list 
who have for some time ceased to tender, 
and who may use the fact of being on 
such list as contractors to the British 
Army mainly as an advertisement for 

rocuring other contracts elsewhere ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Norruvote) (Exeter): The detailed 
Return asked for would involve great 
labour, and, so far as can be seen, would 
answer no correspondingly useful pur- 
pose. The average number of tenders 
issued yearly from the War Office during 
the last five years has been 15,667, to 
which 9,313 returns with quotations of 
prices have been received, or 59 per cent. 
As regards the range of competition, 
Commissariat and Engineer contracts, 
and the more important contracts for 
stores and clothing, are, as a rule, given 
by public or advertised competition. As 
regards contracts which are offered to a 
restricted list of firms, care is taken that 
those firms who cease to tender are, after 
a year, removed from the list. The list 
is constantly under revision, and each 
failure to tender in reply to an invitation 
is noted against the manufacturer. 


WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT)—CONTRACT FOR CARTRIDGES 
—MESSRS. LATIMER CLARK, MUIR- 
HEAD, AND CO. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance, Whe- 
ther the contract entered into by Messrs. 
Latimer Olark, Muirhead, and Co., for 
the manufacture of 500,000 cartridges, 
the date of delivery for the last of the 
four instalments being 18th March, has 
been duly carried out ; whether the first 
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instalment, due 25th February, has yet 
been delivered; and, if so, what por- 
tions of it were manufactured at the 
Millwall works of the contractors, or 
were supplied from some other source; 
and, if so, by whom; whether a portion 
of the delay in this instance is excused, 
on the ground of the omission by the 
Ordnance Department of an important 
portion of the specification, that relating 
to guage; and, whether, and to what 
extent, the Penalty Clause, or other 
such safeguard, in this and similar con- 
tracts, is rendered nugatory by the fact 
that the Ordnance Department accepts 
a tender without supplying an adequate 
specification of the article required ? 

Tae SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Nortxoore) (Exeter): The contract has 
not been carried out. The sample de- 
livery has been rejected, principally be- 
eause of the failure of the caps, which 
it is understood were of English make, 
and were purchased by Messrs. Latimer 
Clark, Muirhead, and Co. The cart- 
ridge cases and bullets are good, though 
the cases are rather light, and both were 
made at Millwall. The cartridges were 
filled by Messrs. Dyer and Robson, of 
Greenwich, gunpowder being supplied 
by this Department. The target was 
satisfactory. A complete specification 
and drawing accompanied the accept- 
ance of this firm’s tender. The non- 
issue of guages to govern manufacture 
caused a delay of 16 days. Allowing 
for this delay, two instalments are over- 
due; and as it is evident that some 
further time must elapse before perfect 
cartridges can be produced, the cortract 
has been reduced by 300,000 rounds, 
and the execution of the balance will 
enable Messrs. Latimer Clark, Muir- 
head, and Co. to show that the defects 
in the sample delivery can be overcome 
by them. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND)—BI-LINGUAL 
INSTRUCTION — THE WELSH LAN- 
GUAGE. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, Whether 
the population of districts of Scotland 
and Ireland, where the Government 
makes provision for bi-lingual instruc- 
tion, and for the utilization of the home 
language of the children, is compara- 
tively small; whether his attention has 
been drawn to the Report of the De-. 
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partmental Committee on Welsh Edu- 
cation, in which is stated that, 


“out of a population of 1,426,514 in Wales 
and Monmouthshire, no less than 1,006,100 
habitually speak Welsh ; °’ 
and, whether he can state to the House 
the reasons why he should refuse to the 
million Welsh-speaking population of 
Wales the educational rights and ad- 
vantages which are accorded to the 
small Gaelic-speaking population of 
Scotland ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir W1- 
uiaM Hart Dyke) (Kent, Dartford), in 
reply, said, that, assuming the facts 
stated in the Question to be accurate, 
the inference suggested in the latter 
part of it involved matter of argument 
which, he thought, it would be more 
convenient to deal with on the Esti- 
mates, 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (WALES)— 
WELSH TRAINING COLLEGES. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, Whether 
his attention has been called to the fol- 
lowing paragraph of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Report for 1886 :— 


“The system of combining attendance at 
University classes with the efficient course of 
practical professional training provided by the 
Colleges under our inspection was first intro- 
can by the Code of 1873, and is now pro- 
ducing very satisfactory results. In 1884, 119 
students took advantage of this arrangement, 
many of whom with t credit the 
examination for certificates held last Christmas. 
All the Training Colleges for masters are now 
availing themselves of this provision of the 
Code;” 
and, whether he will make similar pro- 
vision for the students of the Bangor 
Training College to avail themselves of 
the classes and courses of lectures at 
the University College of North Wales 
at Bangor ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wit- 
uiaM Hart Dyke) (Kent, Dartford): 
The expediency of connecting the exist- 
ing Training Colleges with the Univer- 
sity Colleges now found throughout the 
country by means of out-students on the 
Scotch system is a subject of great im- 
portance, upon which the Royal Com- 
mission is now collecting evidence, and 
I can assure the hon. Member it shail 
receive the careful attention of the De- 
partment. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOTLAND) 
—SENIOR INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) asked the Lord Advocate, The 
amount payable during the past year to 
each of the three senior Inspectors of 
Schools in Scotland as salary, as allow- 
ance for personal expenses when travel- 
ling, and as re-imbursement of actual 
cost of travelling and incidental ex- 
penses ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The salary of the 
Chief Inspectors are, as stated in the Esti- 
mates, £950, with £9 9s. in the case of Dr. 
Kerr for theinspection of evening schools. 
The amounts paid for the year ended 
December 31, 1886, as personal allow- 
ance and re-imbursement of travelling 
expenses respectively were:—To Dr. 
Wilson, £51 9s. and £54 9s. 1d.; to Dr. 
Kerr, £58 16s. and £91 8s. 7d.; to Mr. 
Ogilvie, £68 5s. and £55 0s. 10d. These 
items are regulated entirely by the 
amount of absence from home, and by 
the nature and amount of travelling re- 
quired by the Department. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
OMAGH WINTER ASSIZES. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Is it the fact that he went down special 
to the Omagh Winter Assizes to prose- 
cute the two Walkers for the murder of 
the soldier and policeman at Belfast ; 
is it intended to send any special counsel 
to prosecute them in Belfast at the forth- 
coming trials; was the report correct 
that Judge Lawson, on the trial of one 
of the prisoners, refused to accept a ver- 
dict of manslaughter which the jury 
brought in; and, as he specially prose- 
cuted in this case himself at Omagh, has 
he given any special instructions with 
regard to the course of the prosecution 
in Belfast? I desire also to ask the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, was it by 
his directions that an additional bill was 
sent up in the case to the Grand Jury of 
Antrim at the present Assizes, although 
a bill had been found by the Tyrone 
Grand Jury ; and, if it is the practice, 
when a bill is found at the Winter As- 
sizes, and the jury disagree, to send up 
another bill to the Grand Jury when the 
—— comes to be tried at the County 
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Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): It is a fact that I conducted 
the prosecution of the two Walkers at 
the Omagh Winter Assizes. Pressure 
of other business prevents my Colleague 
and myself attending at Belfast and 
Derry ; but I have directed that one of 
the leading counsel of the circuit, who 
is intimately acquainted with that case, 
and with wham T have had two or three 
consultations, should assist the regular 
Crown Counsel. As to the third para- 
graph in the Question, the information 
at my disposal prevents me from accept- 
ing as accurate the report mentioned ; 
and, while the case is still undecided, it 
would be obviously undesirable that I 
should make anystatement. With regard 
tothe hon. and learned Gentleman’s latter 
Question, the matter was brought under 
my notice not at all in reference to this 
particular case, but to a large number 
of cases similarly cireumstanced, in which 
the juries disagreed at the Winter As- 
sizes; and I thought it right to advise 
that fresh bills should be sent up to the 
Grand ‘Juries at the County Assizes, 
and that course has been taken in this 


case. 

Mr. T. M.HEALY : If the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman is of opinion 
that this is necessary, why was it not 
done at the Cork Assizes on this present 
occasion ? 

Mr. HOLMES: I can only say that 
in several cases my attention was di- 
rected to it, and I ordered the course 
mentioned to be taken. I can assure 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that it 
had no reference to this case. 


NAVAL ESTIMATES — RE-ORGANIZA- 
TION, &. OF THE ACCOUNTANT 
GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, Whether the Order of the House, 
made early last Session, on the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Morpeth (Mr. 
Burt), for a Return showing the Re-or- 
ganization, &c. of the Accountant Ge- 
neral’s Department of the Admiralty 
Office, is being carried into effect; and, 
if so, when the Return will be ready 
for distribution among Members, before 
Vote 3 of the Naval Estimates is taken ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Forwoop) 
(Lancashire, Ormskirk), in reply, said, 
that the Return was presented on the 
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17th of February, and ordered to be 
printed on the 4th of March. Changes 
were in progress in the Department. He 
was informed by the printers that the 
Return would be out in a few days. 


POST OFFICE—TRANSIT RATES FROM 
ENGLAND TO INDIA. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
When was the present arrangement 
made whereby a payment of 14d. per 
letter is made to France and Italy for 
transit rates for every letter from Eng- 
land to India and the East; under what 
conditions does the contract exist, and 
when can it be terminated; what steps 
are being taken to obtain more satis- 
factory conditions and terms ; and, does 
Germany pay any sum to France or 
Italy for transit rates ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
arrangement referred to was made in 
1879 by correspondence between the 
British Post Office and the Post Offices 
of France and Italy, and can be termi- 
nated at any time. Three years ago 
steps were taken to obtain more favour- 
able terms; but the result was not satis- 
factory, and it is intended to make 
further efforts in this direction as soon 
as the new service for the Australian 
Mails is settled. Until it is certain that 
those mails will use the same accelerated 
train service as the Indian Mails, nego- 
tiations with the French and Italian 
Post Offices cannot be opened advan- 
tageously. On the last point raised by 
the hon. Member I have no official in- 
formation. But I understand that the 
German Mails for India and the East do 
not pass through the French territory at 
all, but join the Indian Mail Train at 
Bologna. In that case, they would incur 
only the Italian transit charge, amount- 
ing to a fraction over $d. a letter. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT —REPORT OF 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he can 
state when the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Capital Punishment is 
likely to be published ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
MartrueEws) (Birmingham, E.): There 
is no Royal Commission now sitting on 
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Admiralty— 
Capital Punishment; but a Depart- 
mental Committee was appointed last 
year to consider the best mode of carry- 
ing out the sentence of death. The 
Chairman of this Committee, Lord 
Aberdare, has unhappily been incapaci- 
tated by an accident from attending to 
business. He is now abroad, and for 
the present the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee are in abeyance, 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—POST OFFICE 
AT GRANGEGEITH. 


Mr. O’HANLON (Cavan, E.) asked 
the Postmaster General, When he in- 
tends to establish the post office at 
Grangegeith; and, whether for nine 
months the people have paid for post 
office and letter carrier ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr, 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University): In 
reply to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, I beg to say that I shall be pleased 
to establish a post office at Grangegeith, 
if the letters turn out to be sufficiently 
numerous. I expect to receive definite 
information on this point within a da 
or two. As previously stated by me, it 
is, I believe, the case that a private 
messenger is employed to bring the 
letters for Gangegeith from the Slane 
Post Office. 

Mr. O’HANLON : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the guarantee 
had been offered to cover any additional 
expenditure the post office may entail ? 

rn. RAIKES: I am not aware. I 
telegraphed to-day to the surveyor for 
full information on the subject. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS — TRANSIT OF INFECTED 
CATTLE RFOM IRELAND TO LIVER- 
POOL. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If his atten- 
tion had been called to the fact that on 
the 14th of last month a large number 
of cattle were shipped from Northwall 
to Liverpool, although three of their 
number were discovered on inspection 
to be suffering from pleuro-pneumonia, 
and were ordered to be slaughtered ; 
and, if the Irish Government proposes 
to institute any immediate inquiry into 
cattle disease with a view to give 
further powers to guardians and Privy 
Council authorities ; and also to provide 
more qualified Veterinary Inspectors at 


the different ports to prevent the de- | 
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barkation of cattle to Great Britain 
which have been in contact with infected 
animals although showing no signs of 
disease themselves ? 

Tue CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.); In 
answer to my hon. Friend, I have to say 
that my attention has been called to 
the circumstances referred to. The sub- 
ject of giving some further powers with 
a view to prevent the exportation of 
diseased animals has been considered. 
The Inspectors engaged at the ports of 
inspection are all qualified veterinary 
surgeons ; and I am not inclined at pre- 
sent to promise that there shall be any 
increase in their number. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Would the right hon. Gentleman say if 
the further powers to prevent the ex- 

rtation of these diseased animals could 

e introduced into the Coercion Bill ? 

[No reply. | 
CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 

RETURNS—CRIMINAL LAW AMEND- 

MENT (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Is it intended, 
as was done by Mr. Forster on intro- 
ducing the Ooercion Bill of 1881, to im- 
mediately circulate a Blue Book, giving 
particulars of the alleged outrages on 
which the Government rely as}the justi- 
cation of their proposed measure ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): It is 
not my intention to lay any special Re- 
turns of outrages on the Table. 


ADMIRALTY—VACANCIES— 
CIRCULARS. 


Mr. 0. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the following statement made by Mr. 
Field at a meeting of the Civil Service 
Supply Association held at Cannon Street 
Hotel on 24th February :— 


‘*There is one thing I ought to call the 
attention of the meeting to, because it is a very 
grave subject. I believe that in reference to 
the candidature for the Admiralty vacancy, 
Circulars have been sent out in envelo 
marked ‘ On Her Majesty’s Service,’ and at the 
expense of the{country ;’’ 
and, if so, what steps he proposes to 
take in re to the matter ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster): If the 
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statement alluded to is correct, the pro- 
ceeding was most improper and entirely 
unauthorized. A full and immediate 
inquiry will be made on the subject. 


Business of 


ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIEF ACT, 1829— 
ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSION AT 
POPLAR. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If his 
attention has been called to a statement 
in The Weekly Register of 19th March, 
concerning a Roman Catholic Mission 
at Poplar— 

“ The Mission was opened on the last Sunday 
of February with a procession through the 
principal streets of the parish. The Guards of 
the League of the Cross and the members of 
the different confraternities left the church pre- 
ceded by a large Mission Cross and accom- 

anied by the parochial clergy. Father Law- 
ess, M.R., clothed in cassock, cloak, and biretta, 
intoned the Rosary, in which all joined. In 
due course the East India Dock was reached. 
Here Father Lawless recited the Litany of our 
Blessed Mother, delivered an address, and ex- 
acted the following promise, which was made 
with one voice by the kneeling crowd :—‘I 
romise, by the grace of God, to attend regu- 
farly this Holy Mission even to the end, and to 
to my Confession and Communion.’ Father 
wless then gave the blessing with the Mis- 
sion Cross, and the procession moved on by way 
of Robin Hood Lane, increasing in numbers, 
until it reached High Street, Poplar ;"’ 
whether these proceedings constitute a 
distinct violation of the Roman Catholic 
Relief Act, 10 Geo. 4, c. 7, 8. 26; and, 
what course the Government propose to 
take in this case and similar ones ? 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers the 
Question, I wish toask him whether the 
Statute referred to provides that any 
person who becomes a Jesuit, or a 
member of any Religious Order, in these 
countries shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanour and subject to the penalty 
of being ordered to be banished from the 
Kingdom for his natural life; and, 
whether the penalty provided under the 
26th section of the Act can be given to 
the person who informed on those guilty 
of thus exercising religious liberty ? 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Surrz) 
(Strand, Westminster): In answer to 
the Question last addressed to me, I am 
sorry to say I have no personal know- 
ledge of the provision of the Statute in 
question, and therefore I am unable to 

ive the information which the hon. 
entleman asks for. In answer to the 
Question of my hon. Friend (Mr. John- 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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ston), I have to state that my attention 
has been called to the statement by the 
Question of the hon. Member. I have 
not seen the paper in question ; but, as- 
suming the statement is correct, I am 
advised that there is a strong reason to 
doubt whether there has been any 
violation of the penal provisions of the 
Act. Iam not aware that proceedings 
have ever been taken under that par- 
ticular section. 


SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND BILL— 
LEGISLATION. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Are the Government able to state if the 
Bill relating to the Office of Secretary 
for Scotland is drafted, and whether it 
will be introduced before Easter; and, 
whether the Government will remove 
the block they have put on Scotch Bills, 
especially that on the Crofters’ Holdings 
(Scotland) Act Amendment (No. 2) 
Bill? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W.H. Surrz) 
(Strand, Westminster): The Secretary 
for Scotland Bill has been drafted, and 
will be introduced as soon after the 
Easter Recess as possible. I am unable 
to give any hope that the block which 
has been placed by the Government on 
the Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act 
(1886) Amendment (No. 2) Bill, and 
other Scotch Bills, will be removed. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked whe- 
ther, considering the condition of the 
Highlands, and the decisisn of the 
Court of Session regarding the Crofters’ 
Act, the Government themselves would 
bring in a measure amending the Bill of 
the late Lord Advocate ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked for Notice 
of the Question. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_o0—— 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—CRIMINAL 
LAW AMENDMENT (IRELAND) BILL— 
MOTION FOR URGENCY. 

RESOLUTION, 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [THIRD NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming the Ad- 
journed Debate on the Amendment 
proposed to the Question [22nd March], 


‘That the introduction and several stages of 
the Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill 
have precedence of all Orders of the Day and 
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Business of 
Notices of Motion, including the Rules of Pro- 
cedure, whenever the Bill shall be set down for 
consideration by the Government as the first 
business of the day.”—(Mr. William Henry 
Smith.) 

And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*this House declines to set aside the business of 
the Nation in favour of a measure for increasing 
the stringency of the Criminal Law in Ireland, 
whilst no effectual security has been taken 
against the abuse of the Law by the exaction of 
excessive rents.””—(Mr. John Morley.) 

Question again ay 2p ‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): Mr. Speaker, 
I wish, in the first instance, to thank my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for York (Mr. Lockwood) for his kind- 
ness in waiving his claim to address the 
House on the present occasion, and for 
enabling me, subject to your approval, 
to state what I have to say to the House 
on a Motion which seems to me to be of 
great importance. I am the more de- 
sirous to do so, because I wish to say a 
few words on a portion of the subject 
which has yet attracted but little atten- 
tion. No doubt, this Motion opens im- 

rtant parts of the great question re- 
ating to Ireland; and the field, so far 
as concerns that question, has been 
widened by the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour), who acquainted 
us with the leading particulars of a 
Bill which Her Majesty’s Government 
are about to introduce with respect to 
land in Ireland. My first desire is to 
call attention to what I think I must 
describe as the unprecedented position 
of the House itself, both as it stands at 
the moment, and still more as it will be 
affected by the adoption of this Motion. 
The House has been sitting for two 
months, and for two months the inde- 
pendent initiative of the House of Com- 
mons has been altogether suppressed. 
Not a single day has been allowed to 
hon. Members for the purpose of bring- 
ing forward subjects in which they take 
an interest—not a single day even for 
the consideration of questions, like that 
touching the crofters, which concern 
social order in the country. We are 
now invited again to surrender entirel 
the time of the House, and that Vote, 
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suppose, is to be carried by a majority. 
And Gentlemen opposite exult in the 
prospect of that further suppression of 
the independent action of the House. 
But such things may happen in the revo- 
lution of years as to cause hon. Members 
to take a somewhat different view of a 
—— of this kind. We are now, 

ir, asked to make another absolute 
surrender of the whole time of the 
House until a Bill, not yet introduced, 
but reported to be of an extreme and 
severe character, has received the atten- 
tion of the House. Well, Sir, we recol- 
lect that questions of this kind have on 
former occasions been deemed to require 
protracted discussion. The Bill relating 
to the Habeas Corpus Act—or the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act— 
a it was proposed in a tenfold 
more formidable state of things than 
the present, and although it consisted 
of, I think, only a single clause, occu- 
pied 20 nights of the time of the 

ouse. I may be told that a re- 
volution is now to be brought about 
in the modes of our Procedure by the 
frequent application of the Closure Rule. 
Sir, I can conceive no greater calamity 
to this House than the frequent applica- 
tion of the Closure Rule; and the very 
first—perhaps the most formidable—of 
all the effects I should anticipate from 
that frequent application of the Rule 
would be that it would sap the founda- 
tions of that Chair which you, Sir, so 
worthily occupy, and the authority ‘so 
absolutely necessary to be maintained 
unaffected, intact, and unimpaired. Nor 
is that all; because it is within the 
pleasure of the Government—if they 
think fit under the powers they have 
obtained—to take any day of their 
choice for the purpose of resuming the 
question of Procedure, and the very first 
subject they would bring under the 
attention of the House would be to alter 
fundamentally the sole remaining 
weapon which is now given to indepen- 
dent Members, not of a full initiative 
for Parliamentary purposes, but at any 
rate of raising a discussion upon a 
Motion for Adjournment. Such is the 

sition in which we are placed when a 

emand is made which aims at obtain- 
ing for Her Majesty’s Government the 
disposal of the entire time of the House 
— a Bill which must occupy weeks, 
which may occupy months, if we judge 
from former experience from reports in 
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circulation, and from the nature of the 
case. I may say, for my own part, 
having seen more of Parliamentary 
practice than anyone who hears me, 
that I have never known such a similar 
position of affairs. I think it grave; I 
think it menacing; I think it unpre- 
cedented. I think it an extreme use of 
the pou of the majority, and one 
which, if it is persisted in, and driven 
to the uttermost, will leave behind it a 
sense of wrong—I may say, of intolerable 
wrong—not favourable to the future 
conduct of the Business of this House. 
I may say that it appears to me that 
the right hon. Gentleman would not at 
all impede the progress of the measure, 
and would adopt a wise and salutary 
change, if he were to introduce some 
relaxation into the Motion he has made. 
He might do that with great facility. 
He might exempt some day of the week 
—Friday, for example—from the opera- 
tion of the Rule. At any rate, I think 
it right to utter a warning that the yoke 
which it is endeavoured to lay on our 
necks is a yoke which, perhaps, may not 
be patiently borne for an unlimited 
period of time. I need not, however, 
go into details on that subject, and I 
will touch the question of this Motion 
as it affects the great case of Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House (Mr. W. H. Smith) will, 
perhaps, allow me to pay him this com- 
pliment—that he has, I will not say ac- 
quired, because I think Nature has 
given it to him, the happy faculty of 
making extreme and astonishing proposi- 
tions in the blandest and most gentle 
way. Had the right hon. Gentleman 
been discussing the clause on which we 
were occupied for some minutes this 
evening of a Private Bill he could not 
have done it in a manner more en- 
tirely apart from a sonse of deep gravity, 
or from an expression of those feelings, 
which are usually connected with the dis- 
cussion of great political subjects in this 
House. Iam very sorry to be compelled 
to assail im toto—I am afraid not with 
equal blandness but at the same time, 
I hope, with temper and fairness—the 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and the ground upon which he supported 
it. He supported it entirely by a refer- 
ence to the case of 1881, in me the 
honour to quote from speeches of my 
own, and resting the whole justification 
of the Government upon what had then 
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occurred. Now, Sir, if that case of 
1881 will not stand the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in stead, I may apprehend he 
must look for some new justification. 
And how, Sir, does it stand ? We have 
now a proposition made to the House to 
abandon its whole time for the purpose 
of a measure as to which no Parlia- 
mentary Papers have been laid. No 
Parliamentary Papers—as we know 
from an answer to the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) just made—are intended to be 
laid; no statement by the Government 
has been laid before the House which 
can convey to us the slightest indication 
of the nature and contents of the pro- 
posed measure. Now, Sir, I want to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman is he borne 
out in this capital respect by the proposal 
and proceedings of 1881? On the con- 
trary, he must know that the case of the 
Government—the presumptive case of 
the Government — was laid with the 
utmost fulness before the House by the 
official statement of Mr. Forster before 
any demand whatever was made upon 
the House for the surrender of its time 
and privileges. [Cheers.} I heard 
cheering on the other side of the House 
when I stated that this was a very 
different state of things from what pre- 
vailed in 1881. I know not whether the 
hon. Gentlemen who cheered had made 
themselves acquainted in any way with 
the history of the case, but I think I am 
correct in saying that it is a very 
different state of things indeed. The 
first difference I shall note is this. The 
right hon. Gentleman—I cannot blame 
him for it—had not read the speech 
from which he quoted. He founded his 
case upon my speech—he had not read 
that speech. Silence in this case means 
consent—silence means consent. I am 
as far as possible from blaming the 
right hon. Gentleman for avoiding the 
reading of any speech of mine, or cf 
almost any Parliamentary speech, if he 
can possibly avvid it. But it imposes 
upon me the necessity of making another 
quotation from that speech. The House 
of Commons will recollect that there has 
usually been before the present practice 
arose of debating the Address at full 
length a period at the commencement of 
the Session—a week, a fortnight, or 
three weeks—during which there has 
been very little Business to transact. 
The right hon. Gentlenan—or those who 
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informed the right hon. Gentleman— 
those who supplied him with the quota- 
tion from my speech—might have pro- 
vided him with another quotation which 
he has imposed upon me the painful ne- 
cessity of inflicting upon the House, in 
which I stated that f was emboldened 
to make that Motion by its being the 
first day of the Session when we were 
not already engaged in the general 
Business of the pire, but that if it 
had been a later period I doubted whe- 
ther I should have been justified in 
making it. The quotation is to be found 
in Hansard. My words were— 


“T will, however, make this admission—that 
great as is the evil of the prolongation, even for 
a day, of this state of things in Ireland, had 
this proposal been made to the House at a period 
of the year when we were already engaged in 
the miscellaneous Business of the Empire, it 
might have been doubted whether we should 
have been justified in asking hon, Members to 
make the sacrifice which I do not doubt their 
acceding to such a Motion will involve.””— 
(3 Hansard, [257] 1318.) 


As to that Motion of 1881, which the 
right hon. Gentleman quotes as a pre- 
cedent, I admit I could not have had a 
case for making it at all had it not been 
the opening of the Session. But the 
right hon. Gentleman makes his Motion 
at a moment when he has already kept 
us silent for two months. Well, Sir, 
what is the state of things which is to 
justify this singular and extreme method 
of Procedure? Is it the state of Ire- 
land? Is it the amount of crime in 
Ireland? On all great occasions which 
I have known it has been customary 
before and beyond all things for the 
Minister to make out his case by showing 
the terrible prevalence of crime in Ire- 
land—of that description of crime which 
threatens especially social order, Is that 
the’case now? No, Sir; the House has 
already been acquainted with the fact 
that during the year 1880—the year 
immediately preceding the proposals of 
Mr. Forster—agrarian offences in Ire- 
land had far exceeded the highest 
amount they had ever touched since 
the Returns of the Constabulary were 
instituted in 1844. They had risen by 
not less than 40 per cent, I think, above 
that highest amount; and not only so, 
but during the interval there had been 
a decrease of population from 8,000,000 
to 5,000,000, so that in point of fact the 
amount of ian crime was double at 
the time when Mr. Forster made his 
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statement—double not only as compared 
with the preceding year, but as compared 
with the highest year, or any year, since 
1844, the first institution of the Returns. 
What is the answer to that? The answer 
is another quotation from a speech of 
mine, and I return my thanks to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Irish Secre- 
tary for making it. He could not have 
made a quotation more apposite for my 
purpose, for I pointed out, it seems, that 
we must consider not merely the amount, 
but the character, purpose, source, and 
object of crime. hat is the character, 
purpose, source, and object of crime 
now—take it at its very worst? It is to 
obtain certain reductions of rent. [ Cries 
of “No, no!”] It is what your own 
witnesses say. It is to obtain certain 
reductions of rent—it is not a movement 
against rent in general. I think, in say- 
ing that, I carry the assent even of that 
side of the House. Is it a movement 
against rent in general? Let me hear 
the man who argues that—let me see 
what is his knowledge, what is his ex- 
perience, what is his authority. I con- 
tend this—that every fair man would 
admit and allege that it is an attempt 
to obtain reductions of rent which are 
beyond what equity requires. That is 
the allegation which will be made on 
that side of the House. I should like 
to hear the man on the Front Bench 
opposite who would rise and say this is 
a movement in Ireland against rent as a 
whole. You may find a speech of some 
individual possibly, but I speak of the 
evidence which is upon the Table; and 
upon that enormous mass of testimony 
you have raised, I say the fundamental 
distinction between this period—besides 
the amount of crime—and 1881 is this: 
that whereas now the demand of the 
people has been almost universally re- 
stricted to a demand for just abatements 
—as can be proved from the evidence 
you yourselves have laid before us—in 
1881 there was a movement in progress 
which was growing to be, and a few 
months after the statement of Mr. 
Forster was avowed and declared to be, 
a movement against the payment of rent 
altogether. Therefore, the quality, as 
well as the quantity, of crime shows 
that there was no analogy upon which 
the right hon. Gentleman could quote 
the proceedings of 1881 as a justification 
for the present proceedings. Even these 
are not all the differences. There are 
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others of the greatest gravity which are 
involved in aivcan: Unhappily, Sir, the 
evidence and the information derivable 
from the history of coercive or repressive 
measures in this House is but too abun- 
dant. There is one feature—there are two 
features which have accompanied them 
all along, and which have, at least, miti- 
gated the case. The first of them was 
this—that from whatever cause—and 
into that question I will not now enter 
—coercive measures have never on any 
of those occasions been resisted by a 
sa ag, Bi the Representatives of Ire- 
land. Never on a single occasion—not 
when Mr. O’Connell opposed the fiercest 
of all these coercive measures—was he 
supported by a majority of the Irish 
Members ; but now you know very well 
that the protest against this coercion is 
made by a majority, and by an over- 
whelming majority, of the Irish Mem- 
bers. You have to put it to yourselves 
—you have to face this question—whe- 
ther it is your intention to invite Par- 
liament, deliberately and systematically, 
under a representative system and in a 
free country, to govern Ireland in defi- 
ance of the sentiments of the vast ma- 
jority of those whom she sends to repre- 
sent her? At the time when we were 
painfully engaged—whether wisely or 
not—in the passing of that measure of 
1881, Iwas accustomed to observe to my 
Colleagues— 


* For us, at least, as a Liberal Government, 
it would be totally impossible, even in the teeth 
of the small numerical resistance we receive, 
to persist in and to carry through this measure 
were we not supported by the practical unani- 
mity of the other portions of the British Em- 
pire—by the whole of Great Britain.’’ 


Sir, is that the case now? You know 
perfectly well the condition of the Libe- 
ral Party. You know how reduced in 
numbers are those with whom I have 
the honour to think, to feel, and to act; 
but, Sir, reduced as we are, yet still the 
minority which will oppose your measure 
is a minority which, perhaps, may amount 
to three-sevenths of the House of Com- 
mons, and you deliberately think that 
you can, as a system, make this a rule 
of your policy, to throw aside for a time 
the remedial measures upon the evidence 
contained in this Book—Lord Cowper’s 
Report—as to the state of Ireland, and 
upon the evidence contained in those 
returns of crime which you are far from 
willing on your own responsibility to 
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produce, and you think you can do all 
this in the teeth of five-sixths of the 
Representatives of Ireland, and in the 
teeth of three-sevenths of the Members 
of the House of Commons. Well, Bir, 
I think I may say that I have shown, 
not that your Bill is wrong; but at least 
that in every point your proceedings 
stand in glaring contradiction to the 
precedents which you have quoted as 
your sole justification, and that those 
who are to speak for the Government 
must set about to search for some other 
pleas to justify the astonishing proposal 
that is now before us—that the House 
should silence itself anew for weeks and 
probably for months. I must now say 
something on the other part of the sub- 
ject—namely, that which concerns the 
actual condition of Ireland. When Par- 
liament met in the autumn of last year 
we were anxious to press that the mea- 
sures of the Government for handling 
Ireland should be produced as speedily 
as possible. We did not go the length 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Holmes), who, when we asked for 
a few weeks to prepare our measures, 
deliberately made a Motion to stop the 
Supplies, which Motion was supported 
by his Party. That was the idea which 
the head of the Legal Profession in Ire- 
land had as to the propriety of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings. We did not go 
that length at all; but we requested 
that as soon as the Government could 
make up their minds, and, as we hoped, 
before the winter and before the season 
of coming evictions was faced, they 
should tell us what they meant to do. 
They sheltered themselves behind two 
propositions. One was that they had 
sent Sir Redvers Buller to restore order 
in the most disturbed parts of Ireland; 
and the other was that they had ap- 
pointed a Commission to go to the root 
of the evils connected with the Irish 
land system. Sir, those pleas were 
very effective. It was felt, I think, 
very generally in the House, when once 
we understood that the mission of Sir 
Redvers Buller was a purely civil mis- 
sion, that the choice made of the man 
to deal with the peculiar circumstances 
was a choice to which no exception could 
pony be taken. But that gentleman 

ad attracted to himself the utmost degree 
of confidence on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and that confidence, apparently, 
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was afterwards renewed and heightened ; 
for, when they had most unwisely, as I 
think, dismissed from the Permanent 
Under Secretaryship at Dublin Castle 
that most distinguished public servant, 
Sir Robert Hamilton, for no other offence 
than the offence committed by Lord 
Carnarvon—whom when he retired from 
Office the Government he belonged to 
declared themselves most anxious to re- 
tain in Office—at any rate, they did 
what they could to repair that error by 
the choice of Sir Robert Hamilton’s 
successor, and showed their supreme 
confidence in Sir Redvers Buller by 
making him the head of the whole per- 
manent Civil Service in Ireland. Sir 
Redvers Buller, as far as the executive 
and administrative action was concerned, 
was the shield of the Government. As 
far as legislation was concerned, the 
Commission was the shield of the Go- 
vernment. But how, Sir, do we stand 
now? The evidence of Sir Redvers 
Buller is utterly thrown over by the 
Government, He is their witness—he 
is their chosen witness—and he enjoys 
their confidence as much as the Attorney 
General for Ireland—as much, at any 
rate, as it is possible to exhibit in any 
civil servant under any circumstances 
whatever; but now, Sir, we are told 
that there is a great combination—we 
are told by the cheers of inarticulate 
Members that there is a great combina- 
tion—against the payment of rent in 
Ireland, and we are invited, it appears, 
for the 87th time to pass a measure to 
put down agitation. There is agitation 
in Ireland. There is, you say, intimi- 
dation in Ireland. Within certain limits 
I shall admit that; but you propose to 
us to pass a measure to put down agita- 
tion. [An hon. Memper: Not at 
all.] I must say that your explana- 
tions have been so imperfect, and that 
you have so deliberately kept us in the 
dark, that we can only infer from your 
vague general announcement we have 
before us what you are going to do. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”} But we have before 
us—and you may “ Hear, hear” this if 
you like —the main remedial propositions 
which you are now prepared to make. 
My point is this. If these remedial pro- 
positions are, from your point of view, 
the legitimate method of acting against 
Trish agitation, is it a mode of action 
that your own witness—Sir Redvers 
Buller— recommends? Does he say 
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that agitation is to be put down; that 
intimidation is to be cured; that the 
law-abiding man is to be guaranteed, 
under all circumstances, the full use of 
his freedom of action—does he say that 
these aims are to be gained by repressive 
legislation? Short as is the evidence 
of Sir Redvers Buller, it is most impor- 
tant, and I will take, without flinch- 
ing, what I believe to be the main 
points which it contains. Some time 
ago it was faintly signified—or at least 
it was signified not quite in the strong 
manner so usual on the other side of the 
House—that there was a general non- 
payment of rent in Ireland, and a gene- 
ral movement against the payment of all 
rent in Ireland. When I stated the 
contrary I was saluted by a rather con- 
siderable torrent, a current of contrary 
assertion, in a brief and succinct form. 
Now, what does Sir Redvers Buller say 
on that subject? He is asked in Ques- 
tion 16,456, and at page 500 of the Re- 
port—‘‘Therefore, in spite of the op- 
position of the League, they are willing 
to pay?” Be it remembered that is 
in the worst part of Ireland. My right 
hon. Friend has said—and his statement 
has not been contested—that seven- 
eighths of Ireland are free from dis- 
turbance or difficulty ; but where diffi- 
culty exists even there this general 
movement against the payment of rent 
in Ireland does not exist. What does 
General Redvers Buller say in answer 
to the question ?— 

“TI believe that the great majority through 
those counties—that the great majority of those 
who have not paid are anxious to pay.” 

Mr. Neligan, as if to emphasize the an- 
swer, asked, ‘“‘ Anxious to pay?” which 
again called the attention of the witness, 
who replied—‘‘ Yes, are anxious to 
pay.” There is not a general movement 
against the payment of rent. Do not 
suppose that I am dealing with Sir 
Redvers Buller’s evidence as if I ima- 
gined that that would dispose of the 
whole case. But I am showing that he 
is your witness, whose evidence and 
whose recommendations you are going 
entirely to disregard ; and his first point 
is, that his replies do not indicate a 
general unwillingness to pay rent, but, 
on the contrary, a general desire to pay 
rent. What does Sir Redvers Buller say 
is the condition of peace in Ireland? 
You say that the condition of peace is 
that we shall pass some repressive Bill 
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of which we do not yet know the nature. 
Is that his opinion? No. His distinct 
declaration is this— 


“TI think this, and I feel it very strongly, 
that in this part of the country”"—the worst 
part of the country, remember—“ you will 
never have peace unless you create some legal 
equipoise, or legal equivalent, that will supply 
the want of freedom of contract now existing 
between the landlord and tenant.’’ 


Those are his views as to the condition 
of peace ; but that is not the proposition 
on which you are about to act. You 
are, on the contrary, about to favour 
us with a Bill directed to the increased 
stringency of the Criminal Law and 
with the very measures of procedure 
that Sir Redvers Buller condemns. 
Well, Sir, what is the state of the law 
now in Ireland? Is the law that which 
it ought to be—a fair arbiter between 
man and man—and is the law, as it is 
administered, as it has been generally 
administered in the opinion of Sir 
Redvers Buller—a law in which the 
mass of the population reposes con- 
fidence, or ought to repose confidence ? 
What doeshe say? Sir Redvers Buller 
says— 

“You have got a very ignorant and poor 
people, and the law should look after them, in- 
stead of which it has only looked after the 
rich. That, atleast, appears to me to be the 
case.”” 


Business of 


Is there a Gentleman on the Front Bench 
opposite who will deny that when you 
have introduced, pressed, and passed 
your Bill the Irish people—who now 
believe the law to be on the side of the 
rich and against the poor—will still be- 
lieve it, will believe it more firmly than 
ever, sustained as they will be by the 
authority of Sir Redvers Buller? Well, 
then, it is admitted—of course it is ad- 
mitted—that we have got classes of un- 
satisfactory persons to deal with in Ire- 
land. But the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland represented 
the case of Ireland with reference to rents 
as the same as everywhere else. ‘“‘ There 
are,” he said, ‘‘ rents too high and rents 
too low.”’ Yes; but in Ireland the 
Land Court, the judicial tribunal, finds 
178,000 rents too high, while the pro- 
portion of rents found to be too low is 


so insignificant and infinitesimal that 
your Land Commission in its Report 
does not think it worth while, or per- 
haps thinks that it would be injurious, 
to quote the cases in which rents have 
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been increased. This new law is to be 
a law for pressure on the tenant class. 
Is there any doubt about that? Is the 
tenant class the class that, in the opinion 
of your own witness, Sir Redvers Buller, 
require pressure to be applied to them ? 
Some of the tenants do require pressure, 
no doubt, but these things are compara- 
tive; and if you ask what pressure, in 
the view of Sir Redvers Buller, is re- 
quired upon the tenants, you must also 
ask what pressure does he say is re- 
quired upon the landlords. It is not 
upon the landlords that you are going 
to exercise coercion; you are going to 
make it easier for the landlords to 
enforce the rent, whether it be a good 
rent ora bad rent. Is this the opinion 
of your witness ? What does Sir Redvers 
Buller say ?— 

‘* What we want is a Court that would have a 
certain amount of coercive power over a bad 
tenant, and a very strong coercive power over 
bad landlords.”’ 

A very good recommendation—“ a very 
strong coercive power over the bad land- 
lord.” His view is that in the case of 
the bad tenant something is required, a 
certain amount of coercive power; but 
his view of the bad landlord is that a 
very strong coercive power is required 
against him. But what are you doing? 
On your own showing yuu are proposing 
to introduce a Bill for exercising a certain 
power against bad tenants, but a strong 
coercive power against the bad landlords 
does not enter into your views. Unless 
your friends in the Press and elsewhere 
have totally misrepresented you, the 
views of Sir Redvers Buller are diame- 
trically opposed to yours. A complaint 
was made yesterday by a Member of the 
Government that hon. Members on this 
side of the House—who had quoted from 
Sir Redvers Buller’s evidence—had re- 
frained from quoting what he said about 
intimidation, and it was urged that his 
evidence does show that there is intimi- 
dation in Ireland. No doubt Sir Redvers 
Buller does say that there is intimidation 
in Ireland. I will not dwell on the 
different constructions of the term. Some 
of the witnesses call it the disfavour in 
which people are regarded who pursue 
a course different from that which is 
desired by the mass of the community. 
Some of them refer to Boycotting, and 
say that the Irish people in certain cases 
are rather apt to follow the example 
which in d, and even elsewhere, 
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is pretty constantly afforded by their 


betters—apt to try what they can make 
out of a system of exclusive dealing. 
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But beyond that, no doubt, there are 
cases of intimidation proper. Well, Sir, 
you are going to deal with this intimi- 
dation; you are going to pursue the old 
system of dealing with symptoms and 
neglecting causes. There is much mis- 
chief in the condition of Ireland in 
several counties. What is the root of 
that mischief? You have appointed a 
Commission to go to the root of it. Why 
do you dwell simply on the surface? 
What is the opinion of Sir Redvers 
Buller as to the source of this intimida- 
tion? Hon. Gentlemen opposite say— 
“We know the source of it ; it is these 
mischievous agitators; if we can only 
get rid of them by some dispensation of 
Parliament, or some dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, then Ireland would be happy, 
tranquil, and content.” Yes; but that 
is not the opinion of your own witness— 
the man who pre-eminently enjoys your 
confidence. Sir Redvers Buller is asked 
—‘‘ What is the cause of the mischief 
that prevails?’”’ And he answers with- 
out hesitation—‘‘ The rents are too 
high.” He explains his meaning in this 
way— 

“‘T think it was the pressure of a high rent 
which produced the agitation and consequent 
intimidation as to the payment of rent.’ 

Now, Sir, I ask, how is it possible we 
can hope for any state of things other 
than that which actually subsists, and 
how is it possible you can dream that 
you will do anything except aggravate 
that state of things, and increase it in- 
tensely, by the proposals you are about 
tomake? I will take them in kind such 
as we know they are to be, so far as we 
know their general purport. They find 
that all agree, though to some extent, in 
the case of individuals who may wish to 
pay rent which is even an unjust rent, 
yet for their own peace and comfort they 
would wish to pay it. But the opinion 
of the community in which they live is 
inflexibly set against it. And that opi- 
nion may manifest itself in just or un- 
just methods. But what is the root of 
the mischief, according to your own wit- 
ness? He says that it is not agitation 
which produced the intimidation, nor 
was the immediate cause of it, but that 
it is the high rent which produced the 
agitation, and which is the source and 
fountain-head of the whole mischief. I 
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come now to the consideration of the 
subject of the National League. That 
League has been treated by some hon. 
Members opposite as if it were virtually 
identical with the Land League of 1881. 
My opinion is quite different; but I do 
not intend to dwell upon that point now. 
For the present we will assume anything 
you like about the National League. 
Now, what was the answer of Sir 
Redvers Buller, your witness, to a ques- 
tion referring to the National League ? 
He was asked—‘‘ Is there any general 
sympathy with the action of the League 
among the people?” And he an- 
swered—‘‘ Yes; I think there is sym- 
pathy, because they think that it has 
been their salvation.” 

Cotonen. SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): Would the right hon. Gentleman 
be good enough to read Question 503 ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: If the 
House is willing I will read the Ques- 
tion, and indeed I would read the whole 
of it if my eyes were better, because it 
would evidently be conducive to the pur- 
pose I have in view. I think the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman will see that it is 
highly inconvenient to be interrupted 
unless he can show that I am reading 
something which destroys the effect of 
what I have previously said. If he can 
show that then I will not say that there 
is anything wrong in interrupting me. 
I see that at Question 503 the witness 
says that a man was murdered the other 
day, but I do not see what relation that 
has —— 

Coronet, SAUNDERSON: Be good 
enough to read the Question. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do not 
deny that there is intimidation ; I du not 
deny thatin Ireland, asin other partsofthe 
world, there is a certain amountof crime, 
although I think I shall be able to show 
that that amount of crime is small and 
insignificant in comparison with other 
parts of the Kingdom, and in considera- 
tion of the justification. But I am now 
speaking of the action of the League, 
and not of the action of the League as it 
is estimated by the witness—Sir Redvers 
Buller—who is your chosen officer and 
agent ; and I am showing that he begins 
by saying that So preris have sympathy 
with and supported the League because 
they think it has been their salvation. 
Well, Sir, but we are told they area 

or and ignorant people in that part of 

d. Perhaps you will say—‘‘ Oh, he 
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does not say that their opinion is cor- 
rect ;’’ but we have got a sentence on 
that subject, and as the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Colonel Saunderson) has 
recommended me to read Question 503, 
I will now recommend him to Question 
494. The Question is—‘‘It has been 
their salvation?” When I read that 
Question I thought I knew by whom it 
was put. On looking atit, I saw it was 
put by the inevitable Gentleman who 
alone could put a Question in that form— 
namely, Lord Milltown. The answer 
is— 

“ The bulk of the tenants in this part of Ire- 
land tell of rents that have been reduced and 
evictions that have been stayed which are di- 
rectly due to the ey of the League. 
They believe that, whatever truth there be in 
it.” 

And after dealing with their belief he 
goes on to say something for himself; 
and what does he say for himself ?— 

‘* Nobody did anything for the tenants until 
the League was established, and when the 
landlords could not let their farms, then they 
were forced to consider the question of reduc- 
tion of rent.” 

There is your own witness; there is the 
opinion of the gentleman whose ap- 
pointment stood you in such good stead 
in September last ; there is the opinion 
of a gentleman who, before you ap- 
pointed him, had earned in the service 
of Her ve, the very highest reputa- 
tion, and I believe has since done no- 
thing to compromise, but much to in- 
crease and establish, his fame. Sir, I 
have now, I believe, read every point 
material to the case in the evidence of 
Sir Redvers Buller, who admits and 
asserts there is intimidation, but points 
to the root of that intimidation, and says 
the root is not in agitation but in rent. 
This is the testimony of your own chosen 
witness and your bulwark, during the 
first months of your existence him and 
his authority you utterly reject and cast 
aside. The other plea put before us 
last September for delay was the ap- 
pointment of the Royal Commission ; 
and how do you deal with that Commis- 
sion? You deal with it in a manner, if 
possible, still less ceremonious; because 
the Commission has been invested by 
you with express authority to inquire 
into the whole working of the Land 
Act, and there is one recommendation 
which overshadows and absorbs all the 
rest—that is, the necessity, owing to the 
change of circumstances that has oc- 
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curred, of re-opening the judicial rent 
fixed by law under the 15 years’ con. 
tract. That is their chief recommenda. 
tion. That recommendation, we know 
from the mouth of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
the Government mean to cast aside, 
Then their position is this. They chose 
men to examine deliberately on the spot 
the evils of Ireland connected with the 
land and the rents, and to go to the root 
of the matter. These men executed 
their task, and made their recommenda- 
tions, and their main recommendation 
the Government mean to cast aside, 
and at the same time to ask us fora 
Bill to give increased stringency to the 
Criminal Law—whether for the purpose 
of agitation or not, I know not—but 
certainly for the purpose of putting the 
law in a position still more offensive to 
the general sense of the Irish people. 
What I have now to say is, I think, the 
most curious portion of the whole case. 
Why is it the recommendation of the 
Commissioners cannot be adopted? We 
have been here fully enlightened by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, who rose to the great 
reputation of his rhetoric in two parts 
of his case—one when he was reproach- 
ing us, and the other when he was de- 
ecribing the acts which the Government 
knew how to perform. The reason, Sir, 
why this recommendation cannot 
sibly be adopted is because it veal 
volve a breach of contract. The argu- 
ment of the right hen. Gentleman is 
undoubtedly a perfectly intelligible one. 
He says you must not break a contract, 
and he warns and threatens you that if 
you break any one contract you never 
can be sure of holding any other. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): I desire to correct that 
statement. I said that to break up a 
contract solemnly engaged in by Par- 
liament would be wrong. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The right 
hon. Gentleman has made a correction 
which does not, in the slightest degree, 
affect what I am about to say. But the 
right hon. Gentleman will not deny that 
he did say that if one contract were 
broken you would lose the authority by 
which you attempt to hold another. He 
does not question that ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not wish 
to interrupt the right hon. Gentleman, 
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nor do I recollect the precise words of 
my speech; but my — was—my argu- 
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ment was—that solemn Parliamentary 
ments should not be broken up. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
afraid the right hon. Gentleman forgets 
his own speech, for he went beyond that, 
and he introduced into this debate, I 
think for the first time, the question of 
Local Government for Ireland, -and he 
first said—you are perfectly mad. We 
have no objection to his saying that— 
we are much obliged to him for saying 
that—for much worse things than that 
have been said about us. That is rather 
a moderate method of dealing with us, 
all things considered. He then quali- 
fied his language by saying we were 
singularly unwise ; and when he used 
these words—words almost as gentle as 
if they had come from the Leader of the 
House—he objected to Home Rule for 
Ireland, because, he said— 

“Do what you will with Home Rule for Ire- 
land, it must rest upon a kind of contract be- 
tween the countries, and when you have broken 
the contract under the Land Act, you will not 
be able to maintain the contract under the Act 
constituting Irish Government.” 


This is his doctrine—high doctrine which 
Iam not disposed to criticize in a severe 
or hostile spirit. I think the mainte- 
nance of contract is one of the prime 
duties of Parliament, and rare and 
strange indeed must be the circum- 
stances which would justify interference 
with it; but in what condition is the 
right hon. Gentleman who propounds 
this doctrine? Is he going to break no 
contract? He is going to break the 
contract of 130,000 leaseholders, every 
one of whom is bound to pay a rent 
which the right hon. Gentleman is 
going to allow him to get reduced if he 
can. Does the right hon. Gentleman 
think that he will escape by saying that 
that is not the subject of a Parliamen- 
tary settlement? It was the subject of 
a Parliamentary settlement. There are 
those sitting in that quarter of the 
House who remember it—there are not 
many here who followed the details of 
the Land Bill of 1881, but there are 
men here who went through it with a 
patience and a skill and a perseverance 
that stamp them—if they had nothing 
else to stand upon—as men of high 
talent and capacity to serve their coun- 
try. Sir, I admit to you that there is 
this difference between the 15 years’ con- 
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tract and the leaseholders’ contract. 
The 15 years’ contract sprang out of the 
Land Act; but the leaseholders’ contract 
was reconsidered, modified, and sanc- 
tioned afresh by that Land Act. [Mr. 
A. J. Barrour dissented.] The right 
hon. Gentleman shakes his head. at 
does he know of the details of the Land 
Act? Am I to understand by the 
shaking of the head that the case of the 
leaseholders was not discussed and de- 
bated? Yes it was, and upon every point, 
as I can tell the right hon. Gentleman if 
he likes—for pray recollect the most 
effective part of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech on Tuesday night was that 
in which he declaimed with fervid indig- 
nation about our deadness to the claims 
of the leaseholders, and insinuated— 
‘« There you sat a set of dummies.”” That 
was the substance, undoubtedly, of his 
charge. I must own that in our weak- 
ness we had considerable difficulties on 
that subject, and I expressed those diffi- 
culties. I am now proving that the case 
of the leaseholders was considered, fully 
debated, and adjusted by serious changes 
of law by the Act of 1881 just as much 
as the case of the 15 years’ contract was. 
A proposal was made that the lease- 
holders should be permitted to enter the 
Courts and to obtain judicial rents. I 
made a speech on the part of the Go- 
vernment in answer to that proposal, 
from which I shall quote a very few 
words. I said— 

‘‘In my opinion it would be impossible to 
strike more directly at the very root of contract 
itself, as it is understood in Ireland, than to 
give relief in that form.” 

That speech was the result of long and 
careful consideration between the then 
Attorney General (Mr. Gibson) — after- 
wards Lord Chancellor of Ireland—and 
myself, with the able assistance of Lord 
Herschell, and we determined that the 
Irish leases with which we were then 
dealing had, and must have, all the 
solemnity of Parliamentary contracts. 
This question was not only not passed 
over in silence; it was carefully dealt 
with, and we introduced most important 
changes in the law. We introduced a 
change in the law by providing that if a 
leaseholder could show that he had been 
led to accept the lease by intimidation or 
fraud he might get his lease quashed— 
compulsorily quashed in Court. That 
was in 1870. That was under the Act 
that we introduced. But we introduced 
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a more important change than that—a 
much larger alteration. This change 
was that whereas by law in Ireland up 
to that date the whole interest in the 
lessee terminated upon the expiry of his 
lease, wo introduced the most important 
provision that at the expiry of his lease 
he should pass into the position of a 
yearly tenant, with all the rights which 
the Act conferred upon a yearly tenant; 
and not only was this contract con- 
sidered, but all its conditions were re- 
adjusted; and those conditions which 
remained have the Parliamentary stamp 
upon them, just as much as the condi- 
tions of any contract. I should like to 
show how this change came about. At 
that time, when we proposed that on the 
expiry of the lease the man should take 
the position of a yearly tenant, Mr. 
Gibson gave his opinion on the subject. 
He said, with regard to that amendment 
of the law, on the 19th July, 1881— 

“‘ Never was there a more distinct and flagrant 
violation of contract than is proposed by this 
Amendment, which would set aside the most 
solemn covenants and the most deliberate en- 

ements as betweeen man and man,”— 
3 Hansard, (263) 1298.] 


The right hon. Gentleman who said this 
is now a Member of the Cabinet which 
proposes deliberately to invade the rights 
of every leaseholder, and not only so, 
but at the same time that it does this it 
throws over the Report of its own Com- 
mission, and its most important recom- 
mendation because, forsooth, as they 
say, it would be a violation of contract. 
Yet these Gentlemen themselves propose, 
at the same time, to trample 130,000 
contracts under foot. I must say that, 
having regard to the total inadequacy 
of the proposals of the Government, and 
to the absolute fallacy of the precedents 
they have quoted, and after two months 
of Parliamentary silence—I may almost 
say Parliamentary extinction—I think 
the proposal of the Government an ab- 
solutely unprecedented proposal. I have 
said enough, I think, for the present. 
This debate is only the introduction to 
other debates, an epitome—I will not 
say a miniature, for that might cause 
alarm; but undoubtedly these are sub- 
jects of the gravest character which are 
coming before us; and, for my part, I 
shall now say no more except that I 
heartily and fervently agree with the 
views of my right hon. Friend the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John 
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Morley). We shall record our vote in 
opposition to this policy and this course 
of procedure; and I do not see how we 
can forbear to continue that opposition 
at each step which the Government may 
make in the prosecution of so unhappy 
a policy. We can do nothing but resist 
it; and whether we are in a majority, or 
whether we are in a minority, it is ve 
important, in my opinion, that the 
people of England should see that we 
have done our duty in a matter of so 
great difficulty. That duty, I trust, we 
shall do to the last stage of this ill- 
omened measure, which is now, as it 
were, flapping its wings over us, until 
the very last stage of it, when the voice 
of numbers shall—with full Parliamen- 
tary authority—drown what we think to 
be the voice of reason and of justice; 
when another false step, after the warn- 
ings which 86 years have given, and 
given in vain, shall be taken, and a fur- 
ther blow shall be struck, under tho 
name of a Parliamentary Statute—a 
fresh blow shall have been struck—alike 
at the happiness, at the prosperity, and 
at the contentment of Ireland and at the 
Union of the Empire. 

After a pause, 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.), rose. 
He said that owing to the extraordi- 
nary and ill-omened silence of the 
Government and their supporters, who 
desired by their numbers, if not by their 
arguments, to pass that Motion, and 
the silence of hon. Members who called 
themselves Liberals, the task had been 
thrown on the Irish Merabers to continue 
the debate. He was not surprised at 
the silence of right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, who were now face to face 
with the Report of the Commission of 
their own choosing. From the evidence 
of hostile witnesses they had a complete 
justification of the Plan of Campaign. 
The Government had given them no in- 
formation upon that subject, or upon 
the subject of crime in Ireland. They 
had been told that juries had refused to 
convict. Upon that point also they had 
declined to lay any information before 
the House. They had refused to convict, 
but where? In Belfast. Yet the Go- 
vernment proposed to coerce and punish, 
by Constitutional and lawful tribunals, 
the starving peasantry of Kerry and 
Clare, while they postponed to a later 
date dealing with the case of the ery 
perous “nd well-fed rioters of Belfast. 
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The evidence of all the hostile witnesses 
before the Land Commission was to the 
effect that the people of Ireland—the 
poor people of the South—were willing, 
above all things, to live peaceably and 
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quietly in their own country, and that 
the combination was due altogether to 
excessive rent. There were two courses 
open to the Government. One was to 
establish a despotism in Ireland, and 
the other was to govern in a Constitu- 
tional manner. Since Her Majesty’s 
Government had absolutely declined to 
carry out a Constitutional method of 
government, and since they were sup- 

orted in that determination by a num- 
See of hon. Members who called them- 
selves Liberals, the alternative of des- 
potism was the only one they could 
possibly adopt. It seemed to him that 
it had been one of the fundamental 
principles of Liberalism that the will of 
the people should govern a country, and 
that where the Government governed 
against the will of the people the Re- 
presentatives of the people should take 
the verdict of the country upon their 
acts. But the Liberal Unionists had not 
adopted that principle. They had de- 
clared their intention of supporting the 
Government whether they were right or 
wrong, in order that they might not go to 
the country, and that the verdict of the 
country might not be pronounced upon 
them. Those Gentlemen were, there- 
fore, neither Liberals nor even Constitu- 
tional Conservatives, but simply despots. 
He was happy to think that those Gen- 
tlemen who had gone to the country at 
the last Election against Home Rule, 
and who had contended that Ireland 
could be governed Constitutionally with- 
out Home Rule, had now abandoned 
that position, and he believed that the 
next time the verdict of the country was 
pronounced upon them they would re- 
ceive their political annihilation. He 
warned the Government that no palter- 
ing or partial measure of coercion could 
eran succeed. The Government had 

tter dispense with the last remnants 
of the British Constitution which were 
dangled over the heads of the Irish 
people, and go in for absolute des- 
potism, and the sooner they did that 
the better. 

Mr. ADDISON lary rage ge 
said, he thought that the majority of 
people in the country would differ from 
the views of the hon. Member who had 
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just sat down (Mr. Chance) with rd 
to the Liberal Unionists, many of vis, 
had given up honour and profit in order 
to give effect to their views. They had 
listened that evening to a very eloquent 
speech from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone), a speech well appreciated 
by the Nationalist Members; but, for 
his (Mr. Addison’s) own part, he was 
astonished at the position taken up by 
the right hon. Gentleman, or that it was 
possible, by any form of language that 
existed, so to misrepresent what had 
been going on in that House during the 
last two months. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had gravely reproved the Govern- 
ment with the waste of time that had 
taken place, and had said that private 
Members had been given no chance. 
But why was that so? Simply because 
matters, which might have been disposed 
of in a night or two, had been debated 
at very great length by hon. Members 
opposite who might be considered as 
followers of the right hon, Gentleman, 
and whom he might have told to allow 
Business to get on quickly. He should 
have imagined, listening to the right 
hon. Gentleman, that there was no crime 
in that country; but, supposing that in 
seven-eighths of Ireland there was no 
crime, what harm would be done by 

assing the measure proposed by the 
rane Mr affecting such a small pro- 
portion of the country? Hon. Members 
on the Conservative side of the House 
had as strong a desire as Nationalist 
Members could possibly have not to in- 
fringe on the liberties of the people of 
Ireland more than was necessary; but 
they maintained that crime must be 
punished whether in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, and when order was restored 
in Ireland they were desirous of doing 
all that legislation could do to give 
happiness to the Irish people, always 
bearing in mind that they had no 
stronger claim on the consideration of 
Parliament than had the people of the 
rest of the United ‘Siena. In this 
country they had had special legislation 
from time to time when any particular 
crime had become rife, such, for instance, 
as garotting, offences against the Bank- 
ruptey Act, and, more recently, crimes 
against women and children, which had 
been dealt with by the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act; but it had never 
entered into the head of any sensible 
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man in the country to denounce such 
measures as coercion, and why was Ire- 
land to be the only country in the civi- 
lized world where those who committed 
crime were not to be coerced—if compel- 
ling people to obey the law was coercion ? 
Against whom was coercion directed ? 
It was against those who wished to com- 
mit crime. He thought that an attempt 
was being made to confuse the English 
mind between what was called coercion 
for Ireland and that coercion which 
existed in foreign countries, which was 
directed against the freedom of political 
opinion, the freedom of meetings, and 
matters of that kind affecting the liberty 
of the people. In England the passing 
of measures directed against crime had 
been going on as long as they could 
remember. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man told them that coercion had been 
tried for 86 years in Ireland and had 
done no good. Why, the result of 
coercion was that Ireland at least 
existed, and was, to some extent, a 
civilized country; what it would have 
been if no coercive measures had been 
passed he did not know, and it was im- 
possible to say. But was the right hon. 
Gentleman so sure that there was no 
crime in Ireland? He (Mr. Addison) had 
read in Zhe Times newspaper an address 
of Mr. Justice O’Brien, who he believed 
was a Catholic, to the Grand Jury of 
Kerry, no later than on the 10th of 
March, in which that Judge had regretted 
that he could not announce any improve- 
ment in the extraordinary and unsatis- 
factory state of affairs which existed, 
amounting to a state of open war, with 
all forms of authority and even with the 
necessary institutions of civilized life; 
the law was defeated, or rather had 
ceased to exist; person and life were 
assailed ; an increased confidence in im- 
punity existed ; menace had given place 
to the deed ; and terror and lawlessness 
existed everywhere. Those were the 
words of a person speaking with autho- 
rity, and weighing his words, and if 
such a state of things existed, surely 
some sort of remedy must be found. 
It was no satisfaction to those who 
sat on the Government side of the 
House, as hon. Members below the 
Gangway seemed to think, to be 
told that the jury system had practi- 
cally broken down; but it was remark- 
able that, even in the case of the 
Pheonix Park murders, although the 
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jury had been summoned partly from 
the county and partly from the city, 
it had been necessary to make 50 of 
them stand aside in order to get a jury 
who would have the courage to do their 
duty. Then, to secure life and liberty, 
it was surely necessary that the existing 
law should have some respect shown to 
it. The very foundation and meaning 
of passing a law was that, when it was 
ae: it should be treated with respect. 

f that were so, surely hon. Members 
opposite could not complain if it were 
desired that some amendment of the 
Criminal Law in Ireland should be 
passed which should secure some kind 
of respect for the law there. With re- 
gard to what had been said as to evic- 
tions, no man with a heart could fail to 
be distressed at hearing of any poor 
family being turned out of their home 
on to the roadside, perhaps with young 
children and women; but what was the 
meaning of those evictions, and how 
was it possible to avoid them? He re- 
gretted that the efforts which had been 
made over and over again by the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) in this direction had only 
been made the gravest subject of re- 
proach against the Government by the 
National League. Scenes occurred in 
this country in cases of eviction and 
of distress for rent which rivalled in 
wretchedness and misery anything that 
passed in Ireland. But they were, toa 
certain extent, inevitable as long as 
people without capital sought to draw a 
precarious living from ‘he land. It had 
been found necessary iu this country to 
consolidate holdings in order that the 
occupier should be able to pay his way. 
The doctrine put forward by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian, if carried to 
its legitimate extent, would prevent any 
rent from being obtained in respect of 
small holdings, either in Ireland or in 
this country. He should like to see any 
Land Bill whatever produced by hon. 
Members opposite which would be con- 
sistent with the rights of property. 
Irish Members now said that the judicial 
rents could not be paid; but in that case 
what would have become of the security 
which the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian proposed in his Bill of last year 
to offer for the advance by this country 
of £150,000,000? In his opinion, hon. 
Members opposite would do well if they 
accepted the Criminal Law Amendment 
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Bill which was about to be introduced 
by his right hon. Friend the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland. It was believed 
that its application would extend only to 
those districts in which crime and out- 
rage prevailed, and, having regard to 
the restoration of peace and happiness 
among the Irish population, he con- 
sidered that was the honest and just 
course for the Nationalist Representa- 
tives to pursue. They should turn their 
attention to assisting the Conservative 
Party to restore peace, order, and pros- 
perity to their country. 

Mr. MENZIES (Perthshire, E.): I 
shall ask the indulgence of the House, 
while we are on the very threshold of 
this important question, in order to state 
briefly my reasons for supporting the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. John 
Morley), and resisting the proposals of 
the Government. Unfortunately, Sir, 
demands for the urgency of coercion are 
so little of a novelty in this House, that 
the arguments both for and against them 
are almost as familiar to hon. Members 
as those of certain annual discussions on 
our Votes of Supply, or hereditary legis- 
lators, or any other continually recurring 
subject of debate. It is, therefore, quite 
unnecessary to go into them at any 
length. But, Sir, there is this amount 
of novelty in the present proposals of 
the Government—I mean as compared 
with other coercive proposals—they have 
the unfortunate distinction, as has been 
proved over and over again in this de- 
bate, of being the most unnecessary and 
inexcusable instance of coercion which 
Parliament has ever been called upon to 
support—coercion with least crime to 
suppress, and with most to be said in 
favour of dealing with the difficulties 
which do exist by other and more 
humane methods. With reference to 
those other methods, we have been told, 
Sir, by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
that remedial measures will not of them- 
selves restore order. No, Sir; I dare 
say they will not. There is not the 
slightest chance, I am sorry to say, of 
those remedial measures which the right 
hon. Gentleman has in his mind pro- 
ducing anything like such a beneficial 
result. But, Sir, are there no other 


remedial measures than those which the 
present Government are likely to pro- 
pose? I believe that there are some— 
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the very hope, the mere introduction 
of which into the last House of Com- 
mons, though defeated by a majority, 
exercised the most powerful tendency in 
favourof diminishing the amount ofcrime 
and the number of outrages throughout 
the whole of Ireland. We were told, 
Sir, in somewhat vague and inadequate 
language, considering the magnitude of 
the issue, that Ireland is in a state of 
disorganization, although it seems im- 
possible to apply that remark with any- 
thing like accuracy tu more than a por- 
tion of the country, containing about 
one-eighth of the whole population of 
Ireland. I would like to ask how Scot- 
land would have stood the application 
of similar reasoning to her own case ? 
Would it have entered into the wildest 
heads of the most uncompromising sup- 
porters of coercion on the opposite side 
of the House to have described Scotland 
as being in a state of disorganization, 
because the crofter counties, containing 
about one-ninth of the total population 
of Scotland, were described as being 
disturbed by an agrarian agitation. I 
would remind the House that in March 
last year the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland said that— 

** He doubted whether in any part of Ireland 
you could exceed the lawlessness, although you 
might exceed the violence, which now prevailed 
on some portions of the Western Coast. Nothing 
but the most courageous exercise of the powers 
of the Executive Government could possibly 
restore those elements of social order without 
which prosperity could not be re-introduced.” 
And when it was a question of remedial, 
and not of criminal legislation, which is 
far worse, was not the whole drift of 
argument which came from the opposite 
side of the House towards limiting the 
area to which the Bill should apply. I 
am aware that it may be replied that we 
are as yet ignorant as to how far the 
Government proposals are limited. But 
that is not the question. Hon. Members 
seem to forget that we are now dealing 
with the question of the urgency of 
coercion over remedial measures. The 
whole of Ireland—every single Irishman 
—is necessarily affected by precedence 
being given to coercion, and the delay 
of those remedial measures for which 
the whole country is calling. Because 
one-eighth of the population of Ireland 
may be said to be disturbed, all Ireland 
must go on in rapidly-increasing misery, 
and the “door of hope” be shut to 
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every Irishman. And what, Sir, is the 
chief plea upon which the Government 
are basing their extraordinary policy? 
We are told that it goes back to the 
simple duty of every Government, which 
is to maintain the law and secure the 
liberties of the people. What law, I 
ask, and what liberties? It seems to 
me almost an abuse of language to make 
it your excuse for giving urgency to 
coercion over remedial measures, and 
referring a policy of resistance to the 
Sonstitutvonal and reasonable demands 
of the Irish people to a policy of con- 
ciliation, that you are securing their 
liberties and maintaining their law. 
It is on this ground that I think the 
question is one which goes to the very 
root of civil liberty and the proper 
respect for the law. For the law which 
you are asking us to support by coer- 
cion, is not law which has been made 
sacred—or even respectable—by the 
fact that it has been made by the 
people themselves whom it affects. And, 
Sir, when we are asked to support, 
by coercion, what is called the stability 
of Government, let us at least be certain 
what that phrase really means. Let us 
remember, at all events, that in the eyes 
of the vast majority of Irishmen, this 
phrase —the stability of Government 
—means, under present circumstances, 
the stability of a foreign Government; 
and that the maintenance of law and order 
means in their sight, however much we 
may deplore it, the maintenance of land- 
lords’ law and land agents’ order. I 
think that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle was right when 
he said that the real hypothesis on which 
the Government proposals are based 
is that the Irish, as a people, are in- 
corrigible. And this, Sir, seems to me 
to be the guiding and impelling idea in 
many very sincere minds, and not only 
on one side of the House—an unnatural, 
an unhappy idea, but one which has 
taken violent possession of many men 
and many newspapers, and which it may 
possibly be difficult to eradicate except 
by a process more in the nature of a 
miraculous ‘illumination than an or- 
dinary process of reasoning. Against 
such an argument, it seems to me to be 
useless to fight. But the one thing 
which ought to be clear to all hon. 
Members is the impossibility of sustain- 
ing such a policy as the Government are 
now entering on, even for a moderate 
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length of time. Hon. Members should 
remember that they have to reckon in 
future, not only with Irishmen, but with 
the electors of England, Scotland, and 
Wales. How long are they going to 
support you? May not they very shortly 
become incorrigible too? Yes, Sir, 
coercion may be an intelligible policy ; 
but there is one great condition of suc- 
cess that it ignores. There is the heart 
and conscience of the people of Great 
Britain, which you cannot force to sleep 
for 20 years, or guarantee against an 
awakening, compared with which the 
Liberal reaction of 1880 would seem 
almost a feather in the cap of the Tory 
Party. 

Mr. MULHOLLAND (Londonderry, 
N.): I think it is desirable that some of 
the Ulster Members should say a few 
words in reply to the accusations which 
have been levelled against them by the 
right hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Morley) and other speakers who have 
followed him. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman quoted from the Blue Book 
the evidence given before the Royal 
Commission by Mr. Dickson, who, as 
hon. Members know, was at one time 
a Member of this House; but I should 
like to know what weight the statements 
of that gentleman can carry on this 
question, seeing that, although for a 
long time he has been very hostile to 
the landlords of Ulster, he was not suc- 
cessful, at the last Election, in inducing 
a single agricultural constituency in 
Ulster to return him as their Repre- 
sentative. Other hon. Members who 
have spoken in support of the Amend- 
ment have quoted extracts from the 
evidence given before the Royal Com- 
missioners which happened to bear 
specially on their side of the case; but, 
Sir, I venture to say that I do not think 
this is a very proper way of putting the 
case fairly before the House. I have 
the Report of the Commission here, and 
I could, myself, quote any number of 
statements in support of the landlords, 
and in exactly the opposite direction to 
the statements sa by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. I think that the House, 
in studying the evidence, will be rather 
inclined to balance the evidence of the 
landlord party and those who repre- 
sent the landlords as against the evi- 
dence of the farmers and those who are 
specially the supporters of that class; 
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weight to persons who are obviously 
impartial in the matter. Probably, the 
evidence which will carry most weight 
with it is that of the Head Commis- 
sioners—Mr. Justice O’Hagan and Mr. 
Litton—and I will trouble the House 
with a short extract from it. Mr. 
Justice O'Hagan, speaking of the in- 
creased reductions which have been 
made in recent years, says— 

‘*T think the figures of the change which we 
made, instead of averaging on the whole about 
1 per cent above decisions of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, came to 2 or 3 per cent below them.” 


So that the whole effect of the recent 
reductions was to reduce the rents 3 per 
cent more than they had been reduced 
under the earlier operation of the in- 
uiry. Mr. Litton, who is the other 
ead Commissioner, was asked this 
question— 

‘‘ Does this, in your opinion tend to justify 

an alteration in the judicial rents.”’ 
His reply was— 

“I cannot conceive anything to justify legis- 
lative interference with the rents fixed under 
the authority of the Act, if there is to be any 
finality, or if there is to be any trust in the 
Legislature.’’ 

Again, in respect to a produce rent, the 
same Commissioner said— 

“Tf a produce rent is to be adopted, I would 
not apply it to judicial rents already fixed until 
the term had run out.’’ 

In considering this question of the fair- 
ness or unfairness of the judicial rents, 
it seems to me that this is purely an 
economic question, and that it should 
therefore be tested more by reference to 
the statistics which bear on the subject 
than by the evidence of individuals who 
have not studied the subject. I notice 
that hon. Members who have spoken in 
the debate in support of the Amend- 
ment have kept very clear from statistics. 
I have not been surprised at it; but I 
have never yet seen any statistics which, 
in any way, will support them in their 
contention. They say that the statistics 
in regard to agricultural produce show 
a considerable fall in prices during the 
last two or three years; but what we 
complain of is that in regard to this 
question of agricultural prices, hon. 
Members, and, indeed, some of the 
Commissioners, have only dealt with 
five or six years previous to the time of 
inquiry. Surely, it would have been 
very much fairer if they had considered 
the average of prices during a very 
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much longer period than that. If we 
compare the condition of the farmer 20 
or 30 years ago with his condition at the 
present time, we shall find broadly that 
the prices at the present time are from 
some 20 to 40 per cent higher now than 
they were at that period; notwithstand- 
ing which fact the rents have been 
reduced 20 per cent by the ope- 
ration of the Land Courts. In addi- 
tion to this question of the prices of 
agricultural produce, there is a large 
amount of evidence, collected in tables 
and in the Report of the Commission, 
to show that the value of the tenant’s 
interest in the farm has been kept up 
even down to the present date, In fact, 
especially in Ulster, it is a well-known 
fact that, on the average, the interest 
of the tenant is at the present day fully 
equal in value to the interest of the 
landlord. Idonotthink that a fact like 
that tends to show that the existing 
rents are either exorbitant or rack rents. 
Take, again, the bank deposits; they 
have increased during the last 45 years 
from £8,000,000 to £34,000,000, and 
hon. Members will admit that a large 
amount of these deposits is the property 
of the tenant farmers. Then, again, there 
is the case of the Bright purchasers— 
those who have purchased farms under 
the Act of 1870. I contend that their 
case is really a hard one, and I have 
already brought it under the notice of 
the Government. Indeed, I am sanguine 
enough to hope that the Government 
will take the case of these purchasers into 
their serious consideration, with a view 
of giving them some relief. The point 
I wish to make is, that these purchasers 
have been paying instalments which are 
equivalent to a rent very much higher 
— 30, 40, and 50 per cent higher 
than the level of the judicial rents. I 
regard that as a very strong proof in- 
deed that the general condition of the 
rents of Ulster is not too high. I do 
not think it is altogether surprising 
that, taking these matters into con- 
sideration, the landlords of Ulster have 
not been making a general reduction of 
the judicial rents. Another argument 
which has, no doubt, influenced them is 
this—that while the landlords in Ire- 
land have given reductions, either from 
generosity, or, what I think has more 
often been the case, because they were 
too poor to fight the matter, and were 
obliged to take what they could get, 
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that fact has been brought forward as 
an argument that the rents were ex- 
orbitant. When a landlord reduces his 
rents in certain years, it is often brought 
against him in succeeding years that 
because he made the reductions the 
rents were exorbitant. There is one 
point more, and I think it has an im- 
portant bearing upon the question— 
namely, the position of the labourers in 
Ireland. I can speak specially from my 
own knowledge of the condition of the 
labourers in my own constituency, and 
the manner in which they regard the 
proposals for new land legislation. 
I may inform the House that the 
labourers do not look with any degree 
of satisfaction upon the proposal to 
confer new benefits upon the farmers. 
They are of opinion, and I think to a 
large extent that opinion is justified, 
that the Legislature has already con- 
ferred a sufficient number of boons and 
benefits upon the farmers at the expense 
of the landlords. They think it is quite 
time that if further legislation is to be 
introduced in regard to the land of Ire- 
land, it should be in their favour. What 
they want is to have a decent house 
and half-an-acre of land at a fair and 
reasonable rent. They know, too, that 
the landlords are their best friends; 
that they give them the best employ- 
ment, and that they treat their labourers 
much better than the farmers. They 
look forward with dread to the time 
when the landlords will be swept out of 
the country, and when they will be left 
entirely to the tender mercy of the far- 
mers. Under these circumstances it is 
not surprising that they are opposed to 
any sweeping transfer of property from 
the landlords to the tenants. I believe 
the other Ulster Members will bear me 
out in saying that they are not now in 
favour, nor are they likely to be in future, 
of any sweeping or drastic land legisla- 
tion. What Ireland wants is peace and 
repose; that the grinding and cruel 
coercion of the National League should 
be put an end to; and when this result 
has been attained, when law and order 
are restored, when the country is in a 
condition to receive remedial legisla- 
tion, I hope that this House and the 
Government will not relax their efforts, 
but will use British credit to encourage 
the industries of the country, and to pro- 
vide that employment for the Irish 
people which is so much needed. If 
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that be done, I believe that before many 
years are passed we may hope to see 
our country on a fair road to prosperity 
and contentment. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) said, that nothing but the 
most overwhelming necessity could have 
justified the Government in the mon- 
strous proposition they had made for 
what really amounted to an appropria- 
tion of the whole time of the House for 
the remainder of the Session. If the 
Government devoted themselves to coer- 
cion in that way, Parliament would 
cease to be Imperial, and would become 
a Legislature for the transaction of Irish 
Business by a majority composed of Eng- 
lish and Scotch Members. Looking to the 
vast amount of opposition this measure 
was likely to encounter—an opposition 
very different both in extent and cha- 
racter from that which any other Coer- 
cion Bill had met with—it was certain 
that the matter would occupy a con- 
siderable time ; indeed, he could not 
help thinking that possibly Whitsuntide 
or even the months of July and August 
would still find them squabbling over 
this measure. What, then, was to be- 
come of the Ministerial programme? 
This was rather a heavy burden to lay 
on a new House of Commons in, practi- 
cally, its first Session, when a large 
number of Members had come up from 
the country anxious to bring forward 
questions of great importance to their 
constituents and the country generally. 
It was especially hard when they re- 
membered that the Government had 
asked for and obtained every minute u 
to the present time. The House ha 
now sat for two months, and of that 
period independent Members had not 
obtained a single day. Not a month 
ago, the First Lord of the Treasury 
asked that priority should be given to 
the Rules of Procedure, on the ground 
that they were intended to restore the 
dignity and efficiency of the House. He 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) accepted the state- 
ment in perfect good faith, and did his 
best to help the Sooiegasent to pass the 
First Rule. But within a few hours of 
passing the Rule, they threw the dignity 
and efficiency of the House to the winds, 
and asked hon. Members to give fresh 
urgency toa new measure. The right 
hon. Gentleman had let the cat out of the 
bag, and had shown that the real motive 
of the Government in passing the Closure 
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Rule was not to insure the efficiency and 
dignity of the House of Commons, but to 
enable them to pass a severe Coercion 
Bill for Ireland, for which there was 
nothing but the most flimsy pretext. 
What was to become of the other Rules 
of Procedure, some of which were far 
more important than the one which had 
been adopted? What bad become of 
the Rule relating to the Sittings of the 
House, and to the devolution of the 
Business of Parliament? What was to 
become of the measures promised in the 
Queen’s Speech, if this Bill was to take 
up the remainder ofthe Session? Why, 
they would vanish into thin air, and be- 
come ‘‘such stuff as dreams are made 
of.” Urgency was never before de- 
manded upon such flimsy grounds and 
such inadequate information as the Go- 
vernment had put forward in this case. 
There could be no comparison between 
the state of things in 1881-2, when 
urgency was granted, and that exist- 
ing at the present time. Crimes and 
outrages were now comparatively few 
and light. On the previous occasion, 
facts and statistics were placed before 
the House to justify the action it took; 
but now hon. Members were called 
upon to vote with their eyes shut. He 
insisted, therefore, that the Government 
were bound to show some more solid 
grounds than they had done for the de- 
mand they made. They ought to have 
stated some facts, data, and statistics 
before, and not after, making their de- 
mand for urgency. The urgency now 
asked was sought not to restore 
law and order in Ireland, but to main- 
tain high rents; not to protect life and 
property, but to protect the pockets 
of the landlords, and to enable them 
collect rents which, in a great majority 
of cases, were higher than the tenants 
could possibly pay. The evidence of 
the Land Commission showed that the 
whole land system of Ireland was rotten 
to the core. Asa proof of it, he would 
refer hon. Members to the account given 
in that day’s newspapers of the evictions 
carried out on the Lansdowne estate, 
which resembled the description of a 
storming party in the Peninsular War. 
A body of 10u constables, under the com- 
mand of a Resident Magistrate, were told 
off with scaling ladders, shields of corru- 
gated iron, and crowbars, in order to 
evict 20 wretched old men, women, and 
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children. Tow long, he asked, was it 
possible for those things to goon? The 
sooner they were altered the better it 
would be for the Government, and the 
peace and happiness of the long mis- 
governed Sister Country. A Bill, they 
were told, was to be introduced in “ an- 
other place” to deal with the Irish Land 
Question. He did not like the domicile 
of origin of that Bill. He knew what 
the House of Lords had done in regard 
to rents in the case of previous Bills, and 
he had not much faith in anything that 
came from them on that subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary was an able man—he was an honest 
man—but, however able and honest, he 
could not accomplish impossibilities— 
he could not govern Ireland in the way 
he had proposed. Did he expect to suc- 
ceed where Lord Spencerand Mr. Forster 
and Sir George Trevelyan had failed ? 
They might gag the Press, imprison 
priests, stop public meetings, and evict 
old men, women, and children from their 
miserable homes; they might put on the 
closure in the strictest form, and drag 
unfortunate Members out of bed to en- 
force it; but the weapon they had 
formed would break in their hands, for 
they would still have to deal with 85 
Irishmen who had been sent to that 
House to ventilate the wrongs of their 
country, and who would, if he miswok 
not, continue to do so. He believed 
that the democracy of England were 
getting sick of those Coercion Bills, and 
longing to find out a better way to deal 
with Ireland, and evidence of that was 
furnished by the recent bye-elections, 
and would, he believed, be furnished by 
another bye-election which was going on 
that day. If the Government really 
preferred a policy of buckshot let them 
openly say so. As Cavour said—‘‘ Any- 
body can govern by military law.” That 
was what it would come to; but in 
Heaven’s name let them get rid of that 
half-and-half policy—that sham free- 
dom—that attempt to combine the des- 
potism of Russia with the democratic 
system of England. He was not sorry 
the Government had shown their hand. 
Every day of that debate would bring 
them nearer and nearer to the only way of 
solving the Irish problem, and, possibly, 
before long Lord Salisbury might wake 
up from that nightmare which he con- 
fessed he had been suffering from, and 
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would find out that the only true way of 
governing Ireland was to let Ireland 
govern herself. 

Cotonet SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, it was not his intention to 
detain the House at any considerable 
length, not because he did net attach 
immense importance to the subject under 
discussion, but because inevitably during 
the next week or two that same subject 
would be discussed again and again; 
and the great inconvenience of the de- 
bate in which the House was now en- 
gaged consisted in the fact that it was a 
gpa debate on a question that would 

e completely debated in the course of 
a very few days. No doubt, however, 
hon. Members below the Gangway op- 
posite would expect himself and his 
Colleagues connected with land in Ire- 
land to say a few words in connection 
with the question of rent. The Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) 
was not an Amendment which simply 
dealt with rent, but it was a Vote of 
Want of Confidence in the Government; 
and he thought he knew the consti- 
tuency which he had the honour to re- 
present too well not to know that, how- 
ever tempting it might be—and un- 
doubtedly it would be very tempting— 
for the tenants to have their rents re- 
duced, they would think it a gain too 
dearly bought by replacing the Govern- 
ment now occupying the Treasury Bench 
by a Home Rule Government led by the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone). The right hon. 
Member for Newcastle, in moving his 
Amendment, apparently had two tasks 
to fulfil. First of all, he had to try and 
saddle the Government with the charge 
of backing up Irish landlordism ; and, 
secondly, he had to whitewash his pre- 
sent staunch allies the Irish National 
League. He had taken down the words 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and, in 
speaking of the National League which 
it was his business to whitewash, as his 
remedy for Irish Bills was to commit the 
destinies of Ireland to that organiza- 
tion, the right hon. Gentleman said— 
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“You are acting against a combination to 
protect the tenants against rents which you 
yourselves will admit—will be compelled to 
admit—to be excessive and exorbitant, and 
against which these combinations are the only 
existing safeguards.” 


Now, the right hon. Gentleman was 
Mr. Osborne Morgan 
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usually very calm and academic in his 
style; but when he attacked the Irish 
landlords he raised his hand and pointed 
across at the class which he desired to 
crumple up and destroy; and, happen- 
ing himself to be the Irish landlord 
nearest him at the moment, he felt 
almost alarmed at the anger and fury 
displayed by the right hon. Gentleman 
in pointing to the Irish landlords as a 
class worthy only of abhorrence and de- 
testation. But, a little further on in 
his speech, the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“T do not wish to leave off with an i- 

— bad language against the Trish tan: - 
ords.”” 
Well, he then thought the right hon. 
Gentleman was going to pull in the 
reins and say, at least, a few kind words 
of the landlords ; but, however, he went 
on and compared them very disadvan- 
tageously with Irish Moonlighters. The 
right hon. Gentleman said— 

** Anxious as I am to do that, still I am less 
anxious to secure vengeance on 100 or 200 
ruffians than to secure righteous and humane 
treatment for thousands of poor tenants in Ire- 
land; and that is the difference between hon. 
Gentlemen opposite and those who sit upon this 
side of the House.” 

Well, what did that mean? He ima- 
gined it meant that the great ma- 
jority of the Irish landlords, in their 
extortion practised on the tenants, com- 
pared unfavourably with the Moon- 
lighters who carried out the behests 
of the National League in Ireland. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman mean 
what he said? The right hon. Gentle- 
man had been Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, and had been in that country for 
three weeks, and had therefore had a 
considerable knowledge of the affairs. If 
during those three weeks he made a 
careful examination of the condition of 
the country, many instances must have 
occurred to him in which the National 
League, which he now tried to white- 
wash, had proved that it was the 
greatest tyrant that ever exercised its 
baneful influence over the Irish people. 
He could give numerous instances 0 
how the National League had helped 
Irish tenants. In the County of Ros- 
common, about a year and a-half ago, a 
man named Brennan had the audacity 
to pay his rent after he had been ordered 
not to do so; he was furnished by his 
brother with the money to pay it, and 
he paid it; and that night, sitting at 
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his bedside, he was shot dead through 
the window. This was an instance of 
the beneficent action of the National 
League-—the only organization that 
benefited the tenants of Ireland. While 
the right hon. Member for Newcastle 
was Chief Secretary, in the County of 
Roscommon the League Boycotted some 
grass lands belonging to two landlords 
—Lord Kingston and Mr. McDermott 
Roe—and issued orders that no one was 
to take the lands, simply because they 
belonged to gentlemen against whom 
the League had a grudge. They were, 
however, offered at so low a price that 
six farmers determined to take the risk, 
and took portions of the lands. Imme- 
diately there were placed upon the tele- 
graph posts by the roadside warnings 
from the local League, of which the 
parish priest was president and his 
curates vice-presidents, that these ten- 
ants were to be treated as land-grabbers. 
This had such an effect that one tenant 
gave up the land and paid a forfeit of 
£75. The others continued to hold what 
they had taken, and the next day the 
cattle on the lands disappeared. It was 
afterwards discovered that the cattle 
had been driven toa coal-pit, and hurled 
over the edge, and their dead and muti- 
lated remains were found at the bottom. 
They were brought to the surface and 
identified ; and those dead and mutilated 
cattle identified the character and nature 
of the National League. [As hon. Mem- 
BER: How about General Buller?] Oh, 
I will deal with General Buller presently. 
So far from its being the main object of 
the proposed Bill to subject the Irish 
tenants to a galling yoke, it was to set 
them free from a yoke that was crush- 
ing all progress and enterprise, driving 
capital away, and depriving the country 
of its life’s blood. He could multiply 
instances in which the League had done 
injury to the Irish people. He had a 
letter from a small Irish Roman Catholic 
tenant, whose name he could not give, 
because if it were published his life 
would not be worth six days’ purchase. 
This man, whose letter he held in his 
hand—and which he would have no 
objection in showing to the right hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. John 
Morley)—had committed a crime which 
was unpardonable in Ireland. He dis- 
obeyed the behests of a Court which 
suffered no contempt to go unpunished 
—he paid his rent, walking 14 miles 
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into the town of Tipperary to do it in 
the hope that the League might hear 
nothing about it. But, somehow, the 
fact got wind, presumably from an offi- 
cial of the bank ; and the next night his 
farm was visited, the cattle were mas- 
sacred in the fields, the ploughs and 
agricultural implements were broken 
up. The tenant had to fly from his 
house, and he dared not return for some 
months for fear of being murdered. This 
man was perfectly willing to pay his 
rent. He said— 

‘IT have sold my horse; I have got the 
money; I am ready to pay when the rest is 
paid; but as I was Boycotted last year, I am 
afraid to do it until) they get leave.” 

And he wound up with the remark— 

‘*T do not know what is becoming of this 
country that a man won’t be let do as he wants 
to do.” 

This remark was entirely apposite; and 
the writer added— 

“We have a quare Parliament that don’t 
put down such work at once.” 

Well, he (Colonel Saunderson) believed 
it was the intention of the House and 
of the Government to put this down at 
once. The right hon. Members for New- 
castle and Mid Lothian were prejudiced 
critics—they were opposed to} the, plan 
which the Government intended to pur- 
sue, because they had a cure of their 
own for the wrongs and woes of Ireland; 
and no matter what proposals the pre- 
sent Government might bring forward, 
they would be opposed by those right 
hon. Gentlemen. They all knew that 
doctors, when they had prescribed for a 
patient, and were superseded by another 
medical‘ man, always said—‘‘Oh, you 
will yet be very glad to come back to 
my pills.” The remedy of right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite was to force Ireland 
from the control of the British Parlia- 
ment. It was quite true, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian had remarked that evening, 
that the present state’of things in Ire- 
land was different to what it was in the 
year 1881. That was true; because the 
Party of Separation was now led by the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, 
whereas it was formerly led by the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell). He 
(Colonel Saunderson) admitted at once 
that there was not much crime in Ire- 
land; but he held that the first duty of 
the Government was not only to punish 
crime, but also to prevent the commission 
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of crime; and Irish society was now ripe 
for the production of crime in its worst 
form. The greater part of the Island 
was absolutely subject to the National 
League. There was no need now for 
crime. If they went into the details of 
the crime of 1880, 1881, and 1882, they 
would find that that was mainly directed 
to one purpose— namely, laying the 
foundation of the authority of the Na- 
tional League everywhere, and to enable 
it to terrorize over the Irish people. 
That had been effectually done; the 
National League had ousted the law of 
the land; and it was superior to the 
Law Courts in all parts of Ireland. The 
right hon. Member for Newcastle and 
his Colleagues had swallowed that state 
of affairs and the Plan of Campaign, 
and hoped the nauseous mixture would 
be swallowed by the Government, be- 
cause they would not follow their ex- 
ample. But the Government, and the 
Unionist Party who had placed them on 
the Treasury Bench, showed no inclina- 
tion to take the nauseous dose. There 
were only two policies submitted to the 
electors last July—surrender to the Na- 
tional League, and the maintenance of 
the law of the Crown and the unity of 
the Empire. The great majority of the 
country decided that the latter policy 
should prevail, and the Government in- 
tended to carry it into effect. The right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian quoted 
the evidence of General Buller. He 
(Colonel Saunderson) interrupted the 
right hon. Gentleman—he was afraid 
somewhat rudely—but he knew the 
right hon. Gentleman was very averse 
to saying anything inaccurate in his 
speeches, and he asked him to read on. 
The right hon. Gentleman was trying to 
show that General Buller had stated that 
the National League had nothing to do 
with crime. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian went on to 
accuse Sir Redvers Buller, and he (Co- 
lonel Saunderson) thought the right 
hon. Gentleman would feel obliged to 
him for calling attention to another ques- 
tion which would throw some light on 
the subject under discussion. The right 
hon. Gentleman went on to read the 
Answer to Question 16,503, but only 
read a part of it, and then thought he 
had snuffed him out. But the whole 


answer showed that, in the opinion of 
Sir Redvers Buller, in some parts of 
Ireland, at any rate, the National League 
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was directly responsible for crime, out- 
rage, and intimidation. The Question 
was whether, owing to the organization 
of the League, the enforcement of legal 
obligations had not, in that district, be- 
come impossible? And Sir Redvers Buller 
replied— 

“ Quite so; you cannot collect a shop debt. 
There was a man murdered the other day on 
account of a shop debt, on the other side of 
Tralee; and the crops of a farmer having been 
seized for a shop debt, a man who came to cut 
them was shot the same evening.”’ 


That is General Buller’sopinion of the ac- 
tion of the League in that part of Ireland. 
He (Colonel Saunderson) could not con- 
ceive any answer more direct, or to the 

urpose. The right hon. Gentleman the 

ember for Mid Lothian appeared to 
think that Her Majesty’s Government 
looked upon, and intended to deal 
with, the Irish people as if they were 
the most lawless and criminal popula- 
tion in Europe. He absolutely denied 
it, and believed that, if they had 
the chance, the Irish people would be 
as law-abiding as the people of Eng- 
land and Scotland. They would all ad- 
mit that the most civilized and exem- 
plary part of the British Islands was 
that part of them north of the Tweed. 
If they had in Ireland a law as stringent 
and severe as had always prevailed in 
Scotland, they would not want a Coer- 
cion Bill. What the great majority of 
the English people expected was that 
the Government would bring in a Bill 
strong enough to crush the National 
League and enable law-abiding Irish- 
men, whatever their class or creed, to go 
about their business as they pleased and 
to fulfil all the duties of citizens. They 
expected the Bill to be a permanent one. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just sat down (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) asked—‘‘Do you expect to suc- 
ceed when Forster and Spencer failed ?” 
They failed because their measures 
were temporary. He hoped, therefore, 
that the Bill would be permanent, and 
not confined to isolated parts of the 
country, because he defied anybody to 
bring forward an instance where a Coer- 
cion Act, while in force, had interfered 
with any law-abiding man. There was 
not a county in Ireland which could 
hold up its hands against that measure. 
When such a measure as he referred to 
had been passed and the supremacy of 
the law was established, the remedial 
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measures Her Majesty’s Government 
intended to bring in would have some 
chance of success. No Land Bill, the 
most generous that could be conceived 
—even one that would turn the land- 
lords adrift and make a present of the 
land to the tenants—would succeed 
in pacifying Ireland so long as they 
were trodden under the foot of an 
organization which originated in crime 
and outrage; and whose ultimate 
object was to separate Ireland from 
England and to destroy the just 
rights of the Crown. For that reason 
he hoped the Government and the House 
would reject the Amendment, stand by 
the law and coerce, not the tenants, but 
the agitators who had ever been the 
eurse of Ireland. Then Ireland might 
become what they had a right to expect 
she ought to be—a source of strength 
and wealth to the British Empire. 

Mr. ASQUITH (East Fife) said, he 
would ask the indulgence of the House 
while he stated the reasons that induced 
him as an Englishman who represented 
a Scottish constituency, in the interests of 
Great Britain no less than in the interests 
of Ireland, to support the Amendment. 
It appeared to him that the Government 
were inviting them to a display of trust- 
fulness, not to say of credulity, which 
might well tax the faith of the most 
docile and the best-disciplined majority. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
darkly hinted that when the time came 
for him to introduce his Bill, he would be 
able to unfold a terrible tale of anarchy 
and disorder. But up to this moment, 
after three nights’ hot debate, not a 
single responsible Minister had con- 
descended to a single specific statement 
in support of the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman had 
contented himself first with general de- 
clamation as to the condition of Ireland, 
and next by appealing to the precedent 
of 1881. Now that appeal to precedent 
rested on two assumptions—first, that 
the state of things now was similar to 
the state of things existing then—a 
hypothesis which had been effectually 
demolished by the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) ; 
and, secondly, that the experiment of 
1881, repeated in 1882, was so well 
justified by experience, so brilliantly 
fruitful of good results, that at this 
distance of time—1887—they were 
‘bound to follow it as a precedent, blindly, 
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implicitly, without question and almost 
without argument. He would direct the 
attention of the House to that assumption. 
A great deal had been said about the 
duty of the Executive Government to 
enforce the law. He entirely agreed 
with that proposition. In his judgment 
it was the duty of the Executive not to 
inquire whether the law was good or bad, 
just or unjust, but to enforce it in all 
places, and at all times, without distine- 
tion of persons, without discrimination of 
cases, with undeviating uniformity, and 
with irresistible strength. [ Ministerial 
cheers.| Hon. Gentleman opposite 
cheered that statement, but he would ask 
them, when, in our time, had that view 
of the duty of the Executive been re- 
cognized and acted upon in Ireland? 
Once certainly, and once only, and that 
was during Lord Spencer’s adminis- 
tration. Lord Spencer’s hand was heavy, 
but its pressure was even. Wherever 
he encountered lawlessness — among 
Catholics or Protestants, the Moon- 
lighters of the South or the turbulent 
Orange rabble of the North—he dealt 
with it in one fashion, firmly, impartially, 
and effectively. But there was not a 
right hon. Gentleman now sitting on the 
Front Bench opposite, with two excep- 
tions—namely, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who, whatever might be the 
case now, was then a Member of the 
Liberal Party, and the Home Secretary, 
who had not then come to the close of that 
period of hibernation which separated 
the two stages of his remarkable political 
career—with those two exceptions there 
was not a right hon. Gentleman of 
Cabinet rank who was not a party, 
either as principal or accessory, to the 
most envenomed and bitter attacks upon 
Lord Spencer’s administration. He 
would quote for that statement the 
authority of Lord Salisbury himself, who 
said that under Lord Spencer’s adminis- 
tration the Nationalist League had grown 
into power and spread its branches 
throughout the whole of the country. 
Next he said that the practice of Boy- 
cotting, which up to that time had been 
comparatively rare, had established 
itself throughout the country, and, as 
Lord Salisbury pointed out, that was a 
practice with which no law, however 
stringent, could deal and which no Ad- 
ministration, however zealous, could put 
down. He, for one, did not believe in the 
plenary infallibility of Liberal Govern- 
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ments, and he did not think the proudest 
period in the history of the Liberal Party 
had been that in which it had frittered 
away in Office pledges which had been 
given when in Opposition ; and, there- 
fore, loyal though he was to his Party 
and his Leader, he did not think the fact 
that in 1881 the Liberal Government 
committed what he considered a colossal 
and disastrous mistake was any reason 
whatever why, in 1887, they should, in 
obedience to a Conservative Ministry, 
repeat that blunder. It was admitted 
that, looking at Ireland as a whole, there 
had been during the last six months less 
serious crime, whether open or secret, 
than in almost any corresponding period 
of her troubled history. What crime 
there had been was confined to a com- 
paratively limited area in a few counties 
in the South and West. In those 
counties they found another phenome- 
non. It was in those counties that abate- 
ments of rent had been most generally 
refused. It was in those counties that 
evictions had been most exceptionally 
frequent in number, and most grave and 
cruel in their character. It wasin those 
counties that thestandard ofrents, judged 
by the reductions made by the Land Com- 
missioners in the course of the last few 
months, had been abnormally high. As 
to the prevalence of crime, having regard 
to these admitted facts, he said deliber- 
ately that this was a manufactured crisis. 
They knew by experience how a case 
for coercion was made out. The panic- 
mongers of the Press—gentlemen to 
whom every political combination was a 
conspiracy, and to whom every patriot 
was a rebel—were the first in the field. 
They had been most effectively assisted 
on the present occasion on the other side 
of the Channel by the purveyors of loyal 
fictions and patriotic hysterics wholesale, 
retail, and for exportation. The truth, 
whatever truth there was in the stories, 
was deliberately distorted and exagge- 
rated. Atrocities were fabricated to meet 
the requirementsof the market with punc- 
tuality and despatch ; and when the home 
supply failed, the imagination of the in- 
ventive journalist winged its flight across 
the Atlantic, and he set to work to piece 
together the stale gossip of the drinking 
saloons of New York and Chicago, and 
eked it out with cuttings from the obscure 
organs of the dynamite Press. And thus 
it was that, after six months of compara- 
tively little crime, we found ourselves in 
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the presence of this artificial crisis, and 
confronted once again with proposals for 
coercion. They were told—and it was 
true—that there were certain grave 
symptoms in the existing condition of 
Ireland. The National League was as- 
serting its authority throughout the 
country. In many quarters the practice 
of Boycotting was carried on to an ex- 
tent that was inconsistent with the main- 
tenance of law and good order. There 
was a disposition on the part of juries 
not to convict persons who ought to be 
punished. He made these admissions; 
but he asked hon. Members to consider 
what was the meaning of the facts. His 
hon. Friend the Member for the Inver- 
ness Burghs (Mr. Finlay) declared the 
other night that he was going to support 
the measures of the Government because 
they were measures, not of coercion, but 
of emancipation—measures to enfran- 
chise the suffering Irish tenant from the 
tyranny of secret societies. What secret 
societies ? His hon. Friend did not at- 
tempt to answer that question; but it 
appeared that he was referring to the 
National League. Well, that was no 
more a secret society than was the Prim- 
rose League. It was an open assocation, 
and reports of the proceedings of all its 
branches appeared every week in United 
dreland. There had been in Ireland and 
elsewhere secret societies such as the 
Fenian Brotherhood, the Carbonari in 
Italy, the Ku-Klux-Klan in the Southern 
States of America, and the Nihilists in 
Russia; but these secret societies had 
been called into existence by measures 
such as that to be submitted to the 
House. They had drawn the vitality 
which enabled them to tyrranize over 
and terrorize the people by such a policy 
as the Government were now asking the 
House to adopt, and in favour of which 
the Government were asking the House 
to devote the whole of its time, to the 
postponement of all the real Business of 
the nation. Once suspend the guaran- 
tees of the Constitution, and take 
away from the people the privilege 
of free criticism and of legitimate 
political agitation, and the consequence 
was to drive them to those sinister 
and subterranean methods, which were 
destructive of peace and prosperity in 
every country in which they should exist. 
The really grave symptoms in Ireland 
were the existence of Boycotting and 
the indisposition of juries to convict pri- 
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soners. No coercive legislation could 
have the least effect in diminishing or 
removing either of those evils. ith 
regard to Boycotting, he was content 
with the testimony of Lord Salisbury. 
It was one of those impalpable things 
which legislation could not reach, and 
the only remedy for it was altering the 
conditions out of which it sprang. The 
indisposition of juries to convict de- 
pended, firstly, on the rooted antipathy 
and hostility of the class from which 
the jurors were drawn to the system 
of law that they were called upon to 
administer. In the next place, it de- 
pended on the unwillingness of men to 
give evidence against those whom they 
believed to be in sympathy with the 
aspirations of the masses of the com- 
munity. He would illustrate this by 
the case of the Curtin family. He did 
not hesitate to say that the treatment to 
which that family had been exposed 
was a disgrace to Ireland and a scandal 
to humanity. But while they should 
lose no opportunity of denouncing the 
cruelty of which the Curtin family had 
been the victims, yet, when they came 
to practical legislation, they must con- 
sider the real meaning of what had oc- 
curred. What was the crime in the 
eyes of the people which the Curtin 
family were expiating by this terrible 
social ostracism? It was not that 
the head of the family shot and killed 
the leader of the band of marauders 
who invaded his house by night. It 
was because the sons and daughters 
went to Cork Assizes and gave evidence 
against the persons concerned in that 
crime. He was not defending or pallia- 
ting that course of conduct, but they 
were sitting there as legislators, and 
not as moral censors. They had to 
consider what would be the result of 
their legislation. From actual violence 
and outrage, and even from open insult, 
the Curtin family had long since been 
protected. [‘* No, no!” ] He was speak- 
ing of facts which he had personally in- 
vestigated. Did hon. Members imagine 
that by the legislation which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were going to pro- 
pose, they would be able to transmute 
the social atmosphere in which those 
people lived and which rendered such 
treatment of them possible? Suppose 
they enlarged the powers of the magis- 
trates ; suppose they deprived the jurors 
of their share in the administration of 
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the law; suppose they made punish- 
ments more severe; did they imagine 
that in that way they would increase 
the disposition of the peasantry of Ireland 
to come forward and give evidence? Not 
even a drum-head court-martial could 
convict without testimony proving the 
guilt of the accused. The difficulty 
which they had to provide for was the 
difficulty which arose from the fact that 
the great mass of the population in Ire- 
land were alienated from the law, and 
had no sympathy with its administra- 
tion. We were not unfamiliar in this 
country with the very state of things 
which existed in Ireland. There was 
nothing novel in the symptoms. They 
had been witnessed in every country 
whenever the state of the law had not 
been in harmony with the wishes of the 
people. In the early part of the present 
century, in the days when it was the 
custom for the Attorney General to file, 
as a matter of course, informations for 
seditious libel against political oppo- 
nents, in vain did the Judges direct 
that juries had no alternative but to 
convict. In the teeth of the evidence, 
and in the face of the direction of the 
Judge, the jury acquitted the pri- 
soner. It was truly an extraordinary 
thing that at this time of day the Go- 
vernment, dealing with a well-known 
form of social and political disease, 
should come to the House and repeat 
the catch-words of the Metternichs and 
Castlereaghs as if they were the latest 
discoveries of political science. They 
were told that, after passing this Coer- 
cion Bill, the Government were going 
to give the Irish people a dose of reme- 
dial legislation. The procedure of the 
Government reminded him greatly of 
that enterprising speculator in the days 
of the South Sea Bubble who invited 
the public to subscribe their money 
in support of a scheme, the particulars 
of which were to be disclosed subse- 


quently. History did not record that 
any dividends were ever paid on the 
capital so subscribed. e did not 


wish to impugn the good faith of the 
Government, and he dared say that they 
believed in the efficacy of the Land 
Bill which they were to introduce. At 
present, however, very little was known 
about that Bill. They knew that it was 
to provide for the extension to lease- 
holders of the benefits of the Land Act. 
That was a provision borrowed from the 
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hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell). It 
was further believed that the Bill would 
provide for the application of some of 
the equitable provisions of the Bank- 
ruptey Act to the cases of a certain class 
of tenants. The road to prosperity for 
these tenants was in some way or other 
to lie through the portals of the Bank- 
ruptey Court—in truth a very encourag- 
ing prospect. Then they knew that 
this remedial legislation was in the first 
instance to make its appearance in 
‘another place.” That was a very 
significant fact. He was far from being 
disposed to intrust the Government with 
exceptional powers for the enforcement 
of the law on the chance, the very re- 
mote chance, that some day or other, 
this year or next, or on the advent of the 
Greek kalends, that august Assembly, 
which in the last 50 years had mangled 
and mutilated every proposal for the 
remedy of the grievances of Ireland, 
might be coerced or persuaded into 
acquiescing in an equitable solution of 
the Irish agrarian question. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer not long ago, 
with what was then his habitual caution, 
declined to give a blank cheque to Lord 
Salisbury. He thought that they might 
profit by the right hon. Gentleman’s 
example; and the liberties of a nation 
being at stake, reasonably decline to 
honour this very serious draft upon their 
political credulity. He quite understood 
that there were hon. Members near him 
who took a very different view of the 
matter. Those hon. Members were 
compelled by the circumstances of their 
‘position to an exercise of faith which 
a very short time ago they would have 
been the first to ridicule and condemn. 
It was, perhaps, excusable in them, that 
under the stress of compromising memo- 
ries—memories of the day when they 
were wont to declare “that force was 
no remedy,’’—memories of the days still 
more recent when they denounced the 
wickedness of Irish landlords, and 
the more than Polish abominations of 
Castle rule—it was, perhaps, excusable 
in them that they should clutch at any 
pretext, however desperate, which might 
seem to reconcile their present with their 
past. He did not know who was the 
casuist of the Liberal Unionist Party. 
In that compact and complete organiza- 
tion he felt sure that a place must have 
been found for a director of consciences. 
Whoever he was, his time must just now 
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be pretty well occupied. But as for 
the poor Separatists ‘“‘the intellectual 
scum of what was once the Liberal 
Party,” they might be thankful that 
they had not to exercise their humble 
faculties in the attempt to explain how 
they could vote for a Ooercion Bill in 
the hope that some day or other, in some 
way or other, remedial measures might 
be introduced. In the course which the 
Party opposite were about to take, were 
they not either going too far or not 
going nearly far enough? Let them 
consider what would be the position of 
Ireland, the condition of government in 
that country under the system which 
they were about to introduce—repre- 
sentative institutions upon the terms 
that the voice of the great majority of 
the Representatives of the people should 
be systematically ignored and over- 
ridden; the right of public meeting 
tempered by Viceregal proclamation ; 
trial by jury with a doctored and mani- 
pulated panel; a free Press subject to 
be muzzled at the caprice of an official 
censorship; Judges and magistrates in 
theory independent of the Crown, but, 
in fact, by the tradition and practice 
of their office inextricably mixed up 
with the daily action of the Execu- 
tive. What conceivable advantage 
could there be either to Ireland or 
Great Britain from the continuance of 
this grotesque caricature of the British 
Constitution? There was much virtue 
in government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. There was much 
also to be said for a powerful and well- 
equipped autocracy. But, between the 
two there was no logical or statesmanlike 
halting-place. For the hybrid system 
which the Government were about to set 
up—a system which pretended to be that 
which it was not, and was not that which 
it pretended to be—a system which could 
not be either resolutely repressive or 
frankly popular—for this half-hearted 
compromise there was reserved the in- 
exorable sentence which history had in 
store for every form of political impos- 
ture. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I do not know whether the 
speech to which we have just listened is 
the maiden speech of my hon. Friend 
Mr. Asquith) ; but, whether it be or not, 

think that all who have heard him will 
agree with me that his speech is a favour- 
able augury of the position which he is 
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likely to fill in our Parliamentary con- 
tests. I will not say more about his 
speech at this moment, except to con- 
gratulate my hon. Friend upon the posi- 
tion which he occupies, and which he 
regards with so much satisfaction—that 
of a Member of a Party which is free 
from all compromising memories, and 
which, as he says, sses the inesti- 
mable advantage—I am not quite cer- 
tain whether I understood him correctly 
—the inestimable advantage of having 
no directors or having no conscience. In 
what I have to say upon the question 
before the House, I hope that I may not 
have to trespass at any length upon its 
attention, and I hope also that I may 
be able to avoid wounding the legiti- 
mate susceptibilities of any of those 
from whom I have to differ. Although 
I may differ from some of their conclu- 
sions, I find myself in general agree- 
ment with most of the arguments and 
all the statements of fact which have 
been made in the course of this debate. 
The issue which we have to decide is, 
ractically speaking, avery limited one. 

e are not discussing the terms of a 
Bill for amending the Oriminal Law. 
We do not know what the proposals of 
the Government are to be. fee On, oh !” 
from the Irish Members.| Well, I do not 
know. Hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway may be more fortunate. At 
present I only know that the provisions 
of that Bill may be so stringent that 
some of us may find ourselves unable 
to support them. On the other hand, 
they may be so moderate and reasonable 
that some of us are already pledged, by 
our public declarations, to give our 
assent to them; but that is not the 
question before us. The question be- 
fore us is, whether, before we have 
heard the case of the Government— 
whether, before we know the nature of 
the proposals which they are about to 
make--we are so certain that any Bill 
for the amendment of the Criminal Law, 
whether it be a great Bill or a small 
Bill, whether it be a stringent Bill or a 
moderate Bill, is unnecessary that we 
are resolved to refuse to the Govern- 
ment the facilities for its discussion 
for which they are asking. Now, what 
do they ask from the House? What 
they ask from the House is, that the 
House shall agree to give the Govern- 
ment control over those two nights in 
the week on which private Members 
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would otherwise have a right to discuss 
their Motions or their Bills. Well, Ido 
not think a proposal of that kind can 
fairly be described, as it is in this 
Amendment, as “‘ setting aside the Busi- 
ness of the nation.”” I must say that, 
in my experience, I have generally found 
that very little indeed of the ‘“‘ Business 
of the nation” is ever transacted on 
nights devoted to private Members. We 
are told by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone)—and it is perfectly true— 
that this demand is unprecedented, in 
the sense that it has never before been 
made with a prospect of its being in 
operation for so lengthened a period. 
That is quite true; but then, the circum- 
stances are unprecedented. Who is it 
that has told us that ‘‘ Ireland blocks 
the way?” I do not dispute that asser- 
tion. Ireland, or a combination of cir- 
cumstances which it is not my business 
now to discuss, does undoubtedly block 
the way; and it is impossible that any 
practical progress should be made in 
any social or political reform until the 
business of Ireland has been disposed 
of, and therefore there is no question 
before the House as to urgency in rela- 
tion to questions affecting Ireland. That 
must be granted by the nature of the 
situation. The only question is as to the 
order in which the various branches of 
the Irish Question shall be considered— 
whether we will give priority to the 
amendment of the Criminal Law, or 
to remedial legislation. Well, Sir, I 
venture to say that, in my judgment, 
no one can consistently vote for the 
Amendment before the House unless he 
is determined that, under no circum- 
stances, will he at present be willing to 
support any amendment of the Criminal 
Law in Ireland—{ Cries of ‘‘ No, no!’ ] 
—until at all events the remedial legis- 
lation which he thinks to be necessary 
has been dealt with by the House. I 
hear some Gentlemen say ‘‘ No, no!” 
I hope those are the voices of Gentlemen 
who are unable to support this Amend- 
ment; but it has been adopted by the 
majority of the Irish Representatives— 
those who call themselves Nationalist Re- 
presentatives, and by many Liberal Mem- 
bers, on this ground—the majority of the 
Liberal Party, and the majority of the 
Irish Representatives, have come to the 
conclusion that, in future, they will not 


assent to any measure in the nature of a 
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Coercion Bill for any amendment of the 
Criminal Law in Ireland, until, at all 
events, the remedial legislation which 
they desire has been successfully passed 
through the House. They found this 
determination—which I remark, in pass- 
ing, is a new determination with regard 
to many of them—they found that de- 
termination on two propositions; in the 
first place, on the proposition that 
coercion has always failed to secure the 
objects for which it has been passed ; 
in the second place, that remedial legis- 
lation is an alternative to coercion which 
may be relied upon to secure those ob- 
jects, and to bring back peace and order 
to Ireland. Now, I ask the House whe- 
ther experience warrants these two as- 
sumptions? I am not going back a long 
time ; I am going to deal only with the 
time which is within my own experience, 
and with that legislation for which I 
was in part responsible in the period 
which was covered by the Government 
that lasted from 1880 to 1885. We de- 
voted a large share of our time and the 
time of the House of Commons to reme- 
dial legislation. I remember well the 
hopes and the expectations and the pro- 
mises which heralded the land legisla- 
tion of 1881. I supported that legisla- 
tion with my whole heart; and again 
and again, while it was under conside- 
ration in the country and in this House, 
I put forward my own opinion and 
the opinion of my Colleagues, that by 
this legislation we should restore peace 
and contentment to Ireland ; that while, 
as regarded the landlords, we should 
diminish—and rightly diminish—their 
income, we would, at the same time, 
secure to them the remnant that was 
left; that, as regarded the tenants, we 
would give them just rents and fixity of 
tenure, which we believed would induce 
them to peaceful enterprizes and in- 
dustry ; and that, under these circum- 
stances, the real material grievances of 
Ireland would cease. Well, but, Sir, 
how have these prognostications, how 
have these sanguine anticipations, been 
fulfilled ? Can anyone deny that the land 
legislation of 1881 has conspicuously 
failed? Has it brought peace and pro- 
sperity to Ireland? Let hon. Members 
below the Gangway bear witness. Has it 
brought security to the landlords? Why, 
the landlords are in worse plight than 
ever. I have never been accused of much 
sympathy with landlords; but really 
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they are now objects for the pitiful con- 
sideration of every Member of the House 
of Commons. The Royal Commission 
condemns them; the Opposition con- 
demns them; and even the Government 
does not defend them. But what is the 
position of the tenants? This Amend- 
ment we are now considering is a con- 
fession that the main object of the Land 
Act of 1881, or of its promoters, has not 
been accomplished ; that we have not 
secured a fair rent for the tenants of 
Ireland ; and that even now, protected 
as they are by that Act, they are still 
subject to the possibility of exactions of 
excessive and exorbitant rents by bad 
landlords. [An Irish Memper: That is 
your care.] Well, but it ought to be 
remembered that this Act of 1881, al- 
though passed by a British Parliament, 
was not an English Act; it was not 
English in spirit. It was an Irish Act, 
and such an Act as might have been 

assed hy an Irish Parliament. [ Mr. 

ILLON (Mayo, E.): Certainly a, I 
do not accept the contradiction of the 
hon. Member. I say that that Act was 
opposed to all the prejudices of English- 
men. I say it violated all the cherished 
doctrines of political economy—I am not 
speaking for myself—I am not a political 
economist; but I am speaking for the 
vast majority of the Members of this 
House. I say it was recommended to the 
House, and passed by the House, be- 
cause it was modelled upon the demands 
of the Irish Members, and upon Irish 
sentiment. In spite of this, the Act has 
conspicuously failed, and now, six years 
after its passing, we have to consider a 
state of things which is as bad as, or 
worse than, the state of things which 
existed at the time the Act was passed ; 
and we have still to take measures by 
the confession of every Member of the 
House to protect the tenants against the 
excessive rents which may be levied by 
landlords unmindful of their duties. But 
in the time of which I am speaking we 
did not confine our attention to remedial 
legislation. I was a party during those 
five years to two Coercion Acts, and I 
should have been a party to a third if 
the Government of which I was a Mem- 
ber had not resigned. Were these Acts 
of Coercion which we passed successful ? 
I think the answer depends upon what 
you understand by successful; by what 
oy expect from the Acts of Coercion. 

f there were any people foolish enough 
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Asquith) appears to believe in their 
continued existence—that force is a 
remedy for national discontent —they 
must have been grievously disappointed 
by the results of the two Acts which 
were by the Government of 
which I was a Member. But if force 
is only intended to secure the tem- 
porary a of disorder, and 
an outward respect to the law, then I 
say that, although in my opinion—I 
speak only for myself—the first of these 
Acts which involved the suspension of 
Habeas Corpus was an entire failure ; the 
second of these Acts, the Crimes Act, as 
it was administered by Lord Spencer, 
was a success, and justified the expecta- 
tions of its promoters in this limited 
sense only—that it produced peace and 
order in the country and outward re- 
spect for the law of the land. Well, 
then, I say that the lesson of my expe- 
rience, at all events—others may not 
have learnt it in the same way—has 
been that we ought not to be too san- 
guine as to our remedial legislation, 
although we ought not, on that account, 
to despair; but that we may assume that 
moderate amendments of the ordinary 
Criminal Law will enable any Govern- 
ment to cope successfully with active 
manifestations of disorder. What is 
the position of the supporters of this 
Amendment? I understand they con- 
tend, in the first place, that social dis- 
order is not at the present time wide- 
spread in Ireland; and that they con- 
tend, in the second place, that the 
manifestation of disorder is not suffi- 
cient to justify any coercive legislation 
until, at all events, the causes of dis- 
order have been dealt with by the Go- 
vernment. I believe that is a fair account 
of the position of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. John 
Morley), and those who support his 
Amendment. In attempting to deal 
with this contention, I am prepared to 
make large admissions—ad missions that 
I think will justify what I said in the 
opening of my remarks—namely, that I 
am able to agree with a great deal that 
has fallen from my Friends around me. 
I agree, to begin with, that the disorder 
in Ireland is partial, and confined to a 
limited area. But if you take that by 
itself, it is really a reason for restricting 
the operation of any Bill; but it is not 
a reason for allowing disorder to con- 
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tinue unchecked, even in that limited 
area. AsI have already pointed out, 
we are not now asked to approve of the 
Bill. By the Vote which we shall give 
upon this Amendment, we none of us 
pledge ourselves, in the slightest degree, 
to a the Bill when it is brought 
forward. All that we are asked to do 
is to admit that there is urgency— 
that the subject should be discussed 
and disposed of at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, in order to make room 
for other Business, and, if necessary 
for another Government. I admit, 
in the second place, that the num- 
ber of serious outrages is fortunately, 
much less than it was on many previous 
occasions when coercion was proposed ; 
but, Sir, there is a reason for this, which 
does not tell in favour. of inaction. I 
remember a meeting being held in Ire- 
land, which was addressed by an Irish 
Member who told his hearers that 
murder was unnecessary, because Boy- 
cotting was very much more effective, 
and when the machinery of intimidation 
is {quite perfect, as it nearly is at the 
present time in Kerry, I have no doubt 
that outrages will be altogether un- 
known. But this involves a state of 
terrorism which is just as repugnant to 
true liberty, as the order which reigned 
at Warsaw under a tyrannical despotism. 
Then, Sir, I admit also the main facts 
which my right hon. Friend has sought 
to prove from the evidence in the Blue 
Book, and from the Report of the Royal 
Commission. I admit that combinations 
for resisting legal obligations have been 
facilitated by the action of some land- 
lords, who have refused abatements and 
who have exacted rents which the fall 
in prices has made excessive. I admit 
that to the full, and I think that some 
remedy is necessary for the state of 
things herein disclosed. But if we are 
to accept, as conclusive against the land- 
lords, the Report and the evidence of the 
Royal Commission which tells against 
them, surely we should pay some atten- 
tion to this evidence and this Report 
when it appears to tell against the orga- 
nization of the National League. I 
should just like to quote from the 
Report of the Commissioners. On page 
11, there is this paragraph, in which 
they say— 

‘«In the other Provinces (that is, excluding 


Ulster) combinations made themselves felt be- 
fore the passing of the Land Act of 1881, and 
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have in various forms continued to the present 
time. Outrage was at first made use of to in- 
timidate parties who were willing to pay rents; 
but, latterly, the methods of passing resolutions 
at National League meetings, causing their pro- 
ceedings to be reported in local newspapers, 
naming obnoxious men, and then Boycotting 
those named have been adopted. Tenants who 
had paid even the judicial rents had been sum- 
moned to appear before self-constituted tribu- 
nals, and if they failed to do so, or, appearing, 
failed to satisfy those tribunals, have been fined 
or Boycotted. The people are more afraid of 
Boycotting, which depends for its success on 
the probability of outrage, than they are of the 
judgments of the Courts of Justice. This un- 
written law in some districts is supreme.” 
Then on the next page, the Commis- 
sioners further say— 

‘* The evidence shows that the tenant farmers 
who join many of these combinations, constitute 
themselves the sole judges of what is an equit- 
able rent. Landlords in many districts, no 
matter how moderate their rents may be, are 
practically unable to collect them. The tenant in 
arrear of rent is sometimes prehibited from sell- 
ing his holding, and if the landlord ejects him for 
non-payment, no matter how low the rent or 
how large the arrears, the land must lie idle on 
the owner's hands, as he is neither allowed, even 
if he has the means, to work it himself, the land 
being strictly Boycotted, nor dare anyone hire 
what is known as an evicted farm, and very 
large tracts are now in consequence waste. 
Thus the recovery of rent is rendered difficult, 
and sometimes impossible.”’ 

I have preferred to quote from the con- 
clusions of the Commissioners as show- 
ing in a short form, what passed through 
their minds as the effect of the evidence 
they had heard. I say that is the con- 
clusion to which any impartial person 
would arrive on reading the whole 
Report, paying equal attention to all 
ome of it. [An hon. Memser: Was 

r. Knipe impartial?} I am notin the 
habit of interrupting hon. Members, and 
I hope they will permit me to proceed 
without interruption. The conclusion to 
which I have arrived on reading the 
whole Report is, that a double duty is 
thrown upon the Executive Government 
of the country. On the one hand, they 
have to provide for the temporary 
suppression of disorder; but on the 
other, they have the still more arduous, 
the still more serious and important 
duty, that of attempting, once more, un- 
deterred by previous failure, the solution 
of the great agrarian problem, which is 
at the root, and which is the source, of 
all Irish discontent. I will say, for my 
part, I will give no vote to any Govern- 
ment which does not recognize this 
second—this important duty, as fully, 
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as clearly, and as completely, and does 
not press forward its prosecution as 
sincerely as it is inclined to do the other 
and prior claim to its exertions. Now, 
Sir, I cannot help glancing at one infer. 
ence which I am inclined to draw from 
the Amendment proposed by my right 
hon. Friend. I gather from that, that 
it is the opinion of the Liberal Party, or 
the majority of the Liberal Party, that 
the most urgent and pressing duty of 
any Government is to find a solution of 
the Land Question. Well, I agree with 
that. I said so some time ago at 
Birmingham, and, thereupon, I was 
peremptorily told by the organs of the 
same majority, that they would not even 
enter into a discussion on the subject 
with anyone who was not at the same 
time prepared to assent to their ideas of 
general policy on the subject of Home 
Rule. I am glad that such a contro- 
versy is past, and that now, at all 
events, we are agreed that the most 
urgent duty of the Liberal Party and of 
this House is to deal with the Land 
Question in Ireland. But, Sir, what 
does the Government tell us on this 
matter? My hon. Friend the Member 
for East Fife (Mr. Asquith) has a con- 
stitutional distrust of Conservative Go- 
vernments, which, I admit, I think a 
very proper feeling on his part, and one 
which I am myself inclined to share. 
But I should like the House to bear in 
mind exactly what the Government does 
tell us, and then to put their own con- 
struction upon it. I would say this— 
even for a Conservative Government— 
that I think they have been unjustly 
accused of vagueness with regard to 
their agrarian programme. How could 
it be expected that a Government should 
give a first or second reading exposition 
of two important Bills on the Land 
Question on a Motion of Urgency with 
regard to a subject ofa different nature ? 
But they have drawn aside the curtain 
to some extent, and they have given us 
indications of their intentions which I 
myself regard as promises, and in that 
matter I am more ingenuous and less 
sceptical than my hon. Friend. I find 
that the Government say, or I under- 
stand them to say—and they will con- 
tradict me if I am wrong—that they pro- 
pose immediately to bring in a Bill to 
deal with a matter of the utmost import- 
ance and urgency. I understand that 
they intend to deal with the case of 
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leaseholders, a class which includes no 
less than 160,000 tenants in Ireland, 
whose case, I am sorry to say, a Liberal 
Government has always refused to recog- 
nize. I am glad that the pressure of 
circumstances has brought home convic- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
and I have no doubt some of the same 
circumstances will be found also to have 
brought conviction home to my right 
hon. Friends around me. Well, but the 
Government propose to do something 
much more important than that. If there 
is one scandal worse than another at the 
present time, it is the evictions for the 
enforcement of unjust rents. I under- 
stand that the Government propose to 
deal with these evictions, anit to make 
it impossible for a landlord to evict a 
tenant upon an unjust rent. [Jnterrup- 
tion, and cries of ‘‘ The first time we have 
heard of it!””] An hon. Member says 
it is the first time he has heard of it. 
There are none so deaf as those who will 
not hear. I understand that the Go- 
vernment propose to deal with this 
matter in the way I have described. I 
understand that they propose to allow 
no evictions without an appeal to a Court 
which will have equitab e jurisdiction 
upon it. [‘‘No, no!” ] Let the Govern- 
ment contradict me if I am wrong. I 
understand that they propose there 
should be this equitable jurisdiction, and 
that if it is proposed to evict a tenant, 
in a case where the rent is shown to be 
excessive or unfair, or where the arrears 
are excessive or unfair, the Court will 
have power to impose a composition 
upon the landlord. If I have rightly 
described the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, I say that it is absurd—that there 
is no excuse for saying that any Bill for 
the amendment of the Criminal Law 
would be a Bill to enable unjust land- 
lords to evict for excessive and unfair 
rents. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, in his speech 
to-night, said that the crime in Ireland was 
due to the attempt to secure a reduction 
of rent. I should not have said that 
myself. I should have said that crime 
in Ireland was due to the attempt to 
carry out the programme of the Con- 
vention of Chicago, to make the govern- 
ment of Ireland by a British Parliament 
impossible. If I am wrong, if it be as 
my right hon. Friend says, then I sa 

that this Bill which, as I understand, 
the Government intend to introduce, will 
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cut the ground from under the feet of 
the Opposition, and make it impossible 
that crime should exist which is due to 
the attempt to secure reduction of rent 
where rent is excessive. But the Go- 
vernment propose something further 
than that—oh, I understand more. [Mr. 
T. M. Heaty (Longford, N.): Read!] 
I find all that I understand in the text. 
I have found it in the speech of the 
right kon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. I have no other 
authority, and I unfortunately did not 
hear his speech; but I can read, and I 
have read it again and again, and [ 
understand from that speech that the 
right hon. Gentleman has given a pledge 
to the House that this Bill will be intro- 
duced immediately in the House of 
Lords. [LZaughter.] I should have 
thought that hon. Gentlemen would 
have been glad of that announcement. 
I know that, in my experience of 
agrarian legislation for Ireland, our 
difficulty has been in the House of 
Lords, and if that difficulty is overcome 
there is very good hope that no difficulty 
will remain in this House. Sir, the 
Government have pledged themselves 
to introduce this Bill in the House of 
Lords. As soon as that has been done, 
we shall all be aware of its provisions. I 
hope that it will be pressed forward 
there. I hopesomething else—something 
that I have not seen in the speech of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland—I hope 
that when it comes down to this House 
it will be possible to press it here to a 
second reading before the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill leaves the House. But 
the Government have said something 
more than that. I really feel that I am 
working a mine for the benefit of the 
House. All this solid gold appears to” 
have passed unseen. [Laughter.] Oh, 
but it is there! From the same speech 
I understand that the Government pro- 
pose as soon as the two. Bills—the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill and that 
dealing with leaseholders and~ other! 
Amendnients of the Land Act—hava: 
been passed, to introduce a Bill for 
what they hope may be a final settle- 
ment of the Land Question. They do 
not tell us more about it than this—that 
it will be a Bill for abolishing the dual 
ownership of land. Thereupon some 
of my sceptical Friends—— 

: Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
jN.): We are not your friends here. 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The hon. 
Gentleman is much too hasty. I assure 
him I did not allude to him; but some 
of my hon. Friends who are rather 
sceptical have said with regard to this 
statement, that they are convinced that 
no Bill can be introduced for doing away 
with the dual ownership of land that will 
not put a tremendous risk upon the 
British taxpayer, and that they are 
pledged to oppose. Well, soamI. All 

can say is, that if this Bill which is 
promised us contains any undue or im- 

roper risk to the British taxpayer, my 
Sen. Friends will find me in the same 
Lobby with them in opposition to it. 
But I do not believe that that is neces- 
sary, and I am confirmed in my opinion 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, who, in a speech which 
he made the other night at the house of 
an hon. Member, said himself that he 
had come to the conclusion that although 
his proposal, which in the opinion of 
some of us proposed a risk to the British 
taxpayer, would have been perfectly 
safe, yet ho was inclined to believe that 
there was a better and more admirable 
way by which that risk can be avoided. 
I hope the Government will find it, and 
if that be so, then I hope my hon. Friends 
who now hesitate will be prepared with 
me to give it their heartiest support. I 
notice that my hon. Friends do not cheer 
that statement. I am afraid they are 
not inclined to support a Conservative 
Government, even in proposals which 
are thoroughly ee as in accordance 
with Liberal principles, and in accord- 
ance with the Liberal programme ? That 
is what I understand to be the state of 
the intentions of the Government as pre- 
sented to us by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. Now, Sir, if the discussions 
upon the two first Bills to which I have 
referred occupy only areasonable space of 
time, in my opinion there ought to be no 
difficulty whatever in dealing with the 
whole of this great subject during the 
present Session. That isa matter which 
is in the hands of the House. Hon. 
Members below the Gangway might 
prevent the solution of the Land Ques- 
tion. I am not protesting against 
reasonable discussion. I only say that 
if the discussion is lengthened unreason- 
ably, the responsibility will lie with 
those who take that course. Now, I ask 
the hon. Member for East Fife whether, 
under these circumstances—if the Govern- 
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ment accept the description I have given 
of their policy—he is entitled to ask for 
more at this stage, even from a Conser- 
vative Government? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle in 
introducing his Amendment, based his 
opposition upon the precedent which he 

uoted as to the action of Lord John 
Russell in 1846. But, surely, my right 
hon. Friend spoke before the announce- 
ment of the Government was made, 
Surely he will admit that that answer 
is a complete acceptance of the principle 
that Lord John Russell sought to estab- 
lish. What did Lord John Russell pro- 
pose? He proposed to refuse urgency 
to the Government, unless they would 

roduce, at the same time, their remedial 
egislation. Bat the Government are 
prepared to introduce their remedial 
measures. I say that it is an unworthy 
quibble to deny that the Government are 
prepared not only to produce, but to 
carry their remedial measure at the same 
time as their measure for the Amend- 
ment of the Criminal Law in Ireland. 
But I confess that I should prefer to rely 
upon a later precedent; which does not 
commit the right hon. Gentleman be- 
cause he was not at the time a Member 
of the Government, and I do not 
think that he was even a Member of 
this House. We have heard a great deal 
of the precedent of 1881; but I think 
myself that that of 1882 is much more 
applicable to our present situation. I 
quote that precedent, not in support of 
the claim for urgency, because as to 
that, as I have already said, urgency for 
Trish affairs is conceded by all—but in 
regard to the priority or order of our 
legislation. In 1882, the right hon. 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) brought in his Bill for the Pre- 
vention of Crimes in Ireland; and, in 
doing so, he said that he founded it, not 
upon the then recent terrible events— 
the assassination in Phoonix Park, or 
the murder of Mrs. Smythe, or other 
similar outrages, though all these were 
in the mind of the Government—but on 
the fact of the existence of secret societies 
and illegal combinations in Ireland. But 
the hon. Member for East Fife has asked 
what secret societies are now in existence 
in Ireland. If he knew all about those 
societies, they would be no longer secret. 
Anyone who is in communication with 
the Irish police will know that a great 
number of secret societies and of illegal 
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combinations are still in existence. No 
one will deny that there are unlawful 
combinations in Ireland ; and, therefore, 
the case now is the same as the case 
upon which my right hon. Friends in the 
Government of which I was a Member 
founded their claim for the Bill for the 
Prevention of Crime. But the parallel 
goes much further than that. At that 
time the serious grievance in Ireland 
was the existence of large arrears which 
had not been dealt with by the late 
Government. It was admitted by the 
Government, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian, that 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
tenants were threatened with eviction 
from their holdings, and consequent 
destitution, unless an Arrears Bill could 
be passed. That was admitted; and yet 
the Government of which the right hon. 
Gentleman was a Member brought in 
the Prevention of Crimes Bill first. They 
produced the Arrears Bill while the 
Crimes Bill was going on. They did 
not introduce it in the House of Lords, 
for the very good reason that they had 
not a majority in that House. They 
refused again and again, in answer to 
repeated demands, to proceed with it 
part passu with the Prevention of Crimes 
Bill, and they refused to interrupt the 
Committee stage of the latter, in order 
to pass the Arrears Bill. I remember 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
appealing again and again to hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway to limit the 
discussion upon the Prevention of 
Crimes Bill, on the ground that, by 
carrying it to great length, they were 
delaying the passing of the Arrears Bill. 
I say, therefore, that the circumstances 
of the case are precisely parallel—only 
the positions are reversed. Then we 
asked the Party opposite to give us an 
opportunity of passing our measures, 
and now they ask us for a similar op- 

ortunity. The hon. Gentleman the 

ember for East Fife and my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle were 
not parties to the request made. No 
one can accuse the right hon. Member 
for Newcastle of inconsistency in this 
matter. But if I and those who voted 
with me upon that occasion were to 
refuse the demand of right hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, we should be inconsistent. 
In my opinion, we ought to deal out to 
others the same measure as was dealt out 
to ourselves. I have said that my right 
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hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle 
is untrammelled by the proceedings of 
1882; but I would like to press upon 
him to consider further another portion 
of the Report of the Royal Commission 
which deals with the question of the 
maintenance of order, and is to be found 
on page 18 of the Report. It is as 
follows :— 

‘That, whilst recommending certain changes 
in the law which circumstances have rendered 
necessary for the present relief of the tenants, 
it is right that we should press, in the interests 
of all c , the maintenance of law and order, 
which has, in several parts of the country, been 
grievously outraged. In the absence of that 
security, which ought to be enjoyed in every 
civilized community, capital is discouraged and 
enterprise and industry checked, and it is im- 
possible that any country can thrive, or any 
healing measure be devised which can add to its 


prosperity.”’ 


[‘* Hear, hear!’”’] My right hon. Friend 
cheers the statement. I knew he would 
agree. The conclusion I draw from it, 
is that no reform and no remedial 
measures we can propose, or this House 
can pass, would have a chance of success 
so long as the National League is 
supreme, so long as the unwritten law 
is superior to the law of the land. Just 
again let us see what are the lessons of 
experience. We tried conciliation; we 
tried the absence of any restrictive or 
exceptional measures. When we came 
into Office in 1880, we were pressed to 
renew the Peace Preservation Act; but 
we thought it better to rely on the 
generosity and good sense of the Irish 
people, and those who were leading 
them. We refused to renew that Act. 
What was the consequence? Ina few 
short months the state of Ireland got so 
bad that the Government were bound to 
bring in a Bill infinitely more stringent 
than the Peace Preservation Act, and 
to carry it through and put it into opera- 
tion. And when it came to putting it 
into operation, we hesitated and halted 
—and I think rightly—to put that Act 
into operation until we had passed a 
remedial Act—which I now admit to be 
a failure, but which was then heralded 
with great hopes, and which was looked 
upon by the Irish tenants as an un- 

aralleled boon. It was not until we 
had passed that Act—until we found it 
would be a dead letter, in consequence 
of the action of the advisers of the Irish 
people—that we were forced to take 
stronger measures, and it would never 
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have had a fair chance if the Land 
League had not been proclaimed and its 
leaders put in prison. That is history. 
I am not commenting upon it; it is 
within the knowledge of all those Mem- 
bers of the House who were in the 
House at the time I am speaking of. 
After we had put that Act in force, no 
doubt the Land Act had a fair trial. 
But since then, two Land Purchase 
Acts have been passed. I do not think 
they are good Acts, and I am not sorry 
they have failed. I object to them, not 
because they are not favourable to the 
Irish tenants—for they are more favour- 
able to the tenant than any legislation 
passed in this, or any other country—but 
they are unfavourable to the English 
taxpayer. They have been failures, 
chiefly on account of the advice given 
to the tenants, and especially because of 
the interference of the National League. 
They interposed between what the 
tenants would have wished to do if they 
had been free men, and what they have 
actually done. And that is proved by 
the fact that in Ulster, where I believe 
there is much less readiness on the part 
of the landlords to sell, the number of 
applications to purchase on the part of 
the tenants has nearly equalled that 
from the whole of the rest of Ireland. 
I say, then, that I do not believe any 
remedial legislation which the Govern- 
ment can propose has a chance, unless 
the authority of law and order is at the 
same time restored. And I say, also, 
that I believe the Government will not 
fulfil its duty unless, while it protects 
the tenants, as it is bound to do, and as 
I understand it intends to do, it also 
takes measures to protect honest men 
against the tyranny of those who are 
dishonest. Well, Sir, I am afraid that 
the opinions which I have expressed are 
rather unpopular with the majority of 
the Liberal Party. I am content on 
this occasion to be in the minority. It 
is a very respectable minority, and at 
one time or another it has included 
every man who sits on the Bench beside 
me. Ido not blame them in the least, 
if they think that circumstances have 
arisen which justify them in changing 
their opinions. I hope they will not 
blame me if I choose to stick to mine. 
I have said every man on this Bench—I 
believe without exception—— 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I do not 
admit it. 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle 
challenges me. It would take too long 
—I should exhaust the patience of the 
House—if I endeavoured to prove m 
case in reference to every one of my Col- 
leagues. However, I will accept the 
challenge of my right hon. Friend ; but, 
before that, I want to deal with a still 
more prominent Member of the Party. 
I want to quote to the House a passage 
from a speech made by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), a passage which 
I take not in the least with the object 
of inferring any inconsistency on his 
part, but because I believe it states the 

rinciple upon which hitherto the Liberal 

arty has always acted, and to which I, 
at all events, still give in my allegiance. 
Speaking in the debate on the Preven- 
tion of Crimes Bill of 1882, and reply- 
ing to an appeal made to him by the 
hon. Member who then sat for Sligo, 
but who now represents West Belfast, 
my right hon. Friend said— 

“T was coming to the observations of the 
hon. Member for Sligo, to the effect that we 
ought to have only one article in our political 
creed, and that article should be conciliation ; 
and he went on to speak of that article of con- 
ciliation as rather one of justice. Sir, I quite 
agree with the hon. Member; the article of 
justice satisfies me perfectly; but I must re- 
mind the hon. Member that it means justice to 
alland toeveryone. Unfortunately, this in- 
cludes the use of force for the punishment of 
evil-doers, and the praise of all who do well. If 
the hon. Gentleman asks me whether I place 
my reliance chiefly upon force, or on what he 
has termed conciliation, I answer him that I 
place my reliance undoubtedly upon the re- 
moval of the causes of discontent infinitely 
more than upon mere force. But, Sir, this is 
also a necessary part of our duty which cannot 
be overlooked. The hon. Gentleman says—and 
here again I agree with him—we must show 
the people that the law is their protector and 
helper, and trust to our showing this to bring 
them to the side of law. Iagree; but then I 
must show that to all sections of the people, and 
among these I am bound not least to show it to 
those who, during the last autumn and winter 
especially, have suffered most cruelly for not 
only the exercise of their legal rights, but for 
the performance of their legal and personal 
duties.” 

Sir, I agree with every word of that. I 
agree now, as I agreed then, with what 
my right hon. Friend said, and I rely, as 
he did, chiefly upon remedial legislation 
as acure—as the only cure—for the dis- 
content of Ireland. Not the less do I 
hold it to be the duty of any Govern- 
ment, as it was the duty of our Govern- 
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ment, to protect those who stand in need 
of protection. Protect the tenants by all 
means against the rapacity of ‘landlords 
and agaizst the exaction’ of excessive 
rents; but protect also those poor men, 
the Curtins, the Byers, and the Murphys, 
protect them also against the assassina- 
tion and outrage with which they are 
threatened by those whose unwritten 
law is superior to the law of the land. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle haschallenged me. I have a 
quotation from his utterances also, and I 
am quite sure from the cheers—the some- 
what derisive cheers—with which he 
has occasionally greeted me during my 
remarks, that he will not back one iota 
from the declarations I am about to 
read. This was written in November, 
1881—— 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I should like 
to know whether this was an article 
actually written by me? I think that is 
only reasonable. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I quite 
agree with my right hon. Friend that 
his demand is extremely reasonable. I 
should not have quoted the passage, 
which appeared in Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, 
and which from internal evidence I 
should myself have been inclined to 
identify with my right hon. Friend, if it 
had not already appeared in a life of 
the right hon. Gentleman which was 
published by Mr. Stead, who was his 
colleague and successor in the adminis- 
tration of Zhe Pall Mali Gazette. I will 
read it, and then my right hon. Friend 
will know whether he will accept it. 
What he is reported to have said is 
this— 

“On the other hand, if great social disorder 
has spread over a country from whatever cause, 
every Government, exactly because it is a Go- 
vernment, is bound to do its utmost to restore 
order temporarily, even while it is removing 


the more permanent causes which have made 
disorder natural and justifiable.” 


(Mr. Jouw Mortzy: Hear, hear!] My 
right hon. Friend, I see, recognizes and 
owns the passage, and, as I anticipated, 
he does not go back one jot from his 
utterances in 1881. I would like to 
know what is the difference between the 
course which he suggested to an imagi- 
nary Government in 1881 and the course 
which the present Government is pur- 
suing? My right hon. Friend went on 
to say—and I call particular attention to 
these words— 
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Tt would be a singular confession of the im- 

potency of Liberalism as a practical theory of 
politics, if it were found to forbid its professors 
to deal effectually with outbreaks of popular 
violence and opposition to the ordinary work of 
police.” ; 
I call special attention to this passage, 
because I hold that if Liberalism ever 
becomes identified with lawlessness, it 
will lose its hold on the popular feeling. 
Since the extension of the franchise, we 
have been living under a system of de- 
mocratic government. I think I read 
that my hon. Friend the Member for 
East Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce) said the 
other day that no democratic Govern- 
ment would impose coercion on a demo- 
cratic nation. do not know what he 
meant by a democratic nation; but if 
he meant that no democratic Govern- 
ment would use force to vindicate the 
law, then I differ from him altogether. 
I always have held that a democratic 
Government in this country, as in other 
countries, would be a very strong Go- 
vernment, because it would rest on 
public opinion, and would not depend 
upon the will and the prejudices of in- 
dividuals or of classes; and I believe 
that the masses in this country have no 
sympathy with anarchy, no love for 
disorder. They have shown in other 
countries, and notably in the United 
States, that they can repress it with a 
sternness which autocratic Governments 
might envy. So I say, in conclu- 
sion, in the words of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle, that 
if social disorder prevails, Government 
is bound to do its utmost temporarily 
to restore the authority of the law, and 
if, at the same time, it produces to the 
country and presses forward to the ut- 
most of its power its remedial legisla- 
tion, I believe the vast majority of the 
people will support and approve its ac- 
tion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down has delivered a speech 
founded on what I may call the minor 
key, doubtless owing to the great secrets 
with which he is charged. A great re- 
sponsibility seems to rest |. him as 
the mouthpiece of the Tory Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman does not now 
feel himself able to indulge, with the 
same freedom, in that rancour which he 
was formerly accustomed to rey in 
—before he became one of the choice 
supporters of a Oonservative Adminis- 
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tration. He has told us of some very 
wonderful secrets. Everyone says there 
isa good deal of gold in the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour). 
I have read that speech, but I have 
found no gold in it whatever; and I 
have heard the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), and I 
find gold there, but with a slight touch 
of Brummagem about it, because, having 
the curiosity to turn to the speech of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, I find in it 
wonderful things which are amplified 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham into the extra- 
ordinary promises which he has just 
made. Here is an extract taken from 
The Times newspaper, and the passage 
has not been contradicted by the right 
hon. Gentleman— 


“The first Bill will not alter, and does not 
rofess to alter, profoundly the system estab- 
ished in 1881; but we think it will make the 
working of that system more smooth, more 
equitable, and more beneficial to all concerned 
in Irish iculture. The Bill, among other 

things, will deal with leases, and give to the 

tenant some equitable relief such as was given 

to debtors in the Bankruptcy Act of the right 

_ Gentleman the Member for West Birming- 
m.”’ 


That is to say, that they will bring in a 
Land Purchase Bill. That is the entire 
of the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. And how is it that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham, who boasts that he is not in 
the secrets of the Irish Chief Secretary, 
can tell us exactly what it is the Go- 
vernment are going to produce? We 
have had a promise to-night from the 
right hon. Gentleman who speaks as the 
mouthpiece of the Government—who can 
easily repudiate what he says, because 
they are not bound to know tho state- 
ments he has made by a sort of officious 
authority—that the Government are 
going to pass an Act which will be in 
character almost the same as the Bill 
—— last year by the hon. Member 
or Cork (Mr. Parnell). The statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman is not re- 
= y the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
and, and we do not see the eloquent 
and Jove-like nod of the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) in 
denial—nodding being the right hon. 
Gentleman’s most eloquent attitude. We 
have not had from him a single denial 
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that these were the ~_ of the Go- 


ment. What are they? In the first 
instance, it is proposed to pass into law 
@ provision enabling tenants to claim 

uitable consideration of the Court 
when in arrear ; and, secondly, that if the 
Court considers the rent to be too high, 
they shall not be evicted. If you pro- 
pose to enable men’s rents to be reduced 
when the only remedy for the non-pay- 
ment of rent is eviction—if you propose 
to enable the Judge to say—‘‘ The rent 
shall not be paid; I will give you equit- 
able relief ;’’ what is that but to enforce 
by a side wind the Act of 1881? I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland that question, who 
interrupted with so much fervour the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham used this to allure 
his Radical Unionist Friends across the 
desert of Coercion, stating, at the same 
time, that he relied on the precedent of 
the Act of 1882, and not on the Act of 
1881. I will take the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at his word, and I ask hon. Gen- 
tlemen above the Gangway to press on 
the right hon. Gentleman adhesion to 
the Act of 1882. His speech to-night 
was a very wary and technical one. 
What was the principle of the Act of 
1882, and what is the principle of the 
Government to-day? The complaint 
is that we refuse them the whole 
time of the House. Yes; because we 
do not know what the proposals of the 
Government are. Let it be remembered 
that the Government ask for the time of 
the House before anyone knows what is 
the nature of their proposals. We know 
that, by the aid of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham, the noble Marquess the Member 
for Rossendale (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton), and others, they intend to pass a 
Coercion Bill for Ireland; but we do not 
know that they have it in their power 
to pass either here or in the House of 
Lords any remedial legislation. What 
was the position in 1882? Everyone 
knows the dreadful and terrible event 
which gave such a momentum to the 
Government to pass the Crimes Act of 
that year—the unhappy murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, in 
the Phoonix Park, on the 6th of May. 
Well, on the 11th of May the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
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(Sir William Harcourt) brought in his 
Crimes Bill. No time of the House 
was asked for before that Bill was in- 
troduced. The Arrears Bill was then 
introduced, and the Crimes Bill hav- 
ing been read the first time on 
Thursday, the Arrears Bill was read 
the first time on the following Monday. 
And when did the Government ask for 
the full time of the House and urgency 
for their Bill? Let it be remembered 
that on the 11th and 15th of May the 
House had before them the full pro- 
posals of the Government, coercive and 
remedial. It was not until both Bills 
had been read a second time, and re- 
ceived the approval of the House, that 
the full time of the House was asked 
for by the Government, and they did 
not do that until the 23rd of May; nor 
did they ask then, as they are asking 
now, that the House should discuss 
coercion alone. On the 23rd of May 
the Government moved that urgency 
should be accorded to the remaining 
stages of the Crimes Bill and the Arrears 
Bill. This was a totally different state of 
things from that relied upon by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham ; so that when the Unionist 
Party was asked by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to give their adhesion to these 
Government proposals on the strength 
of the precedent of 1882, the state of 
facts belonging to 1882 was carefully 
concealed from them. The speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman to-night was 
extremely adroit, and, for him, of an 
extremely moderate character. His 
position was this—you must restore law 
and order before you attempt anything 
like remedial legislation ; _ one of his 
great arguments in favour of giving the 
Government the whole time of the House 
was that the great secret societies of the 
last few years are still in active exist- 
ence. If all the great secret societies 
are still in existence, it is a very poor 
tribute to the effectiveness of the Coer- 
cion Acts which have been passed for 
Ireland. If it be true that, in spite of 
the 87 Coercion Acts passed in this 
country, and in spite of the stringent 
measure passed when Lord Spencer was 
in Treland in 1882, all the great secret 
societies are still in existence, I ask 
what hope have you that, by passing 
another Coercion Act, you can put down 
crime and agitation and secret societies 


in Ireland in the future? We have had 
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put into the mouth of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham the exact intentions of the 
Government ; and all the speeches that 
have come from the Government side of 
the House to-night have dealt with 
crime and disorder in Ireland as the 
reason for granting the demand of the 
Government. The right hon. Gentleman 
has said—‘‘ You cannot have peace in 
Ireland so long asthe National League 
maintains uncontrolled sway in that 
country.” So now you have it for 
the first time, on the authority of 
the right hon. Gentleman, that this 
Bill is practically aimed at the Na- 
tional League. I have no objection 
to the suppression of the National 
League. I would have been delighted 
last autumn if the Government had sup- 
pressed it then. I would be delighted 
if the first thing done, if this Bill be- 
comes law, were the suppression of the 
National League. Its suppression will 
relieve us of a great deal of responsi- 
bility. We have been obliged to strain 
every nerve, and make every effort to 
keep that extraordinary organization 
within the strictest limits of legality ; 
and, although United Ireland has for 
months published in the fullest manner 
every resolution of the National League, 
touching the most vital matter of the 
lives of the peasantry—although those 
resolutions have been published week 
after week, not one of them has been 
challenged on the ground of illegality. 
Suppress the National League, and we 
shall no longer be responsible for what 
is going on in Ireland; and we shall be 
no longer able to keep the people them- 
selves in check. I was really disap- 
pointed and regretful that the first step 
of the late Chief Secretary for Ireland 
was not the suppression of that body; 
and, therefore, when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham makes his attack on the Na- 
tional League, and says that the Govern- 
ment Bill is intended to deal with that 
organization, I say that I rejoice to hear 
it. I say that I rejoice that we are to 
be relieved of the responsibility of con- 
ducting the agrarian movement in Ire- 
land; but let me tell the Government 
that these people will conduct it for 
themselves. The right hon. Gentleman 
does not like the National League now, 
as its speaks manly 0 its open and pub- 
lished resolutions, but he will like it still 
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less when, after its suppression, it speaks 
in a very different tone, and when the 
uncontrolled, and perhaps uncontrollable 
peasants of Ireland, suffering under the 
smart of eviction, come face to face with 
the calamities in which they believe that 
this Bill will involve them. I say it is 
lamentable that this House should be 
legislating for a state of things in Ire- 
land of which those who instigate this 
legislation are themselves in a state of 
unhappy and deplorable ignorance. 
—— the National League, and who 
will be more delighted than hon. Mem- 
bers on my right and left? Then, Sir, 
you will, for the first time, be dealing, 
not with politicians, but with a very 
different class of persons, and those 
secret organizations which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham tells us are still in force, not- 
withstanding Lord Spencer’s Act, not- 
withstanding the Crimes Act and the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
will be augmented in a way of which he 
has very little conception. The right 
hon. Gentleman does not know where he 
is going; our words and advice were 
unheard and unheeded in 1881 and 1882, 
and they will be so to-day. Why were 
the secret organizations which the right 
hon. Gentleman says are still in exis- 
tence not suppressed? Because you did 
not deal with the roots of the disorder ; 
they will continue to spread, and our 
unfortunate countrymen will be preju- 
diced by these miserable crimes, but 
they will be prejudiced when we are no 
longer responsible for Order in Ireland, 
and when the responsibility of all the 
blood spilt will rest on the head of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland and his Col- 
leagues. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham has 
dwelt upon the evidence given before the 
Royal Commission, and he mentioned 
that Commission as if it were a body 
that had our fullest confidence. He did 
not even mention the name of Mr. 
Knipe; but he left us to understand 
that the Commission reported unani- 
mously. Before I go to the character of 
the Royal Commission let me say that in 
my opinion, no more disgraceful attempt 
to debauch public opinion was ever made 
than by the appointment of that Com- 
mission. It did not possess one element 
of authority, so far as its Members went. 
It was presided over by Lord Cowper, 
who was associated with Mr. Forster in 
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signing warrants for the arrest of sus- 
pects; there was Lord Milltown, one of 
the most malevolent and persistent rack- 
renters in Ireland, who spends his time 
in the House of Lords drafting Amend- 
ments to all the beneficial measures sent 
up from this House with regard to Ire- 
land; there were Mr. Neligan, a land- 
lord of the worst type; Sir James 
Caird, a Scotch gentleman of consider- 
able authority—perhaps the most re- 
spectable element of the Commis- 
sion—besides a Protestant and Liberal 
Unionist, who opposed the return of Mr. 
Thomas Dickson when he stood for Mid 
Armagh. So that we had not a single 
friend on that Commission. Of wit- 
nesses summoned, there was not one out 
of 20 on the popular side; and if you 
read the evidence, you will see that 
every one of the questions addressed to 
the witnesses was that of a packed tri- 
bunal. The evidence taken is confined 
to that of magistrates, policemen, and 
land-grabbers, whose names are not 
given, and men connected with the land- 
lord system in Ireland—land agents and 
landlords. And it is upon the evidence 
taken by that Commission, upon the 
verdict of that packed jury, which is 
given in favour of the Irish tenants, 
that the Government are proceeding. ‘If 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham relies on the Re- 
port of the Cowper Commission, and the 
evidence taken before that Commission, 
he should be the first to insist on the 
Report being carried out in its entirety; 
and the first thing he ougut to do is to 
insist on the reduction of the term of 
judicial rents from 15 years to five years. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland says he will not 
have that; but I wonder if he remem- 
bers what he said on the Land Act of 
1881? In that year the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that 15 years was too long; 
but it is not too long now. On the 20th 
June, as will be seen by Hansard, vol. 
252, p. 190, he had an Amendment on 
the Paper in favour of restricting the 
term to 10 years; but now, even upon 
the recommendation of his own Commis- 
sion, he will not assent to the reduction 
of the term to five years. . The right hon. 
Gentleman says he is not im favour of 
the reduction of the term, because the 
real remedy lies in‘a system of ant 
proprietorship. But what did he say 
about that in 1881? According to Han- 
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sard, page 1611, he said, with regard to 

asant proprietors, that, although he 
Soubted the economic advantages of the 
system, he believed it would be politi- 
cally advantageous, on the principle that 
if legislation was to be carried ou under 
mob dictation in the interests of justice, 
it was well, in the interests of the nation, 
to have a mob on both sides. That was 
the opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
in 1881; and now he telis us that the 
Bill of the Government is not u Bill 
in favour of the landlords, but one 
for restoring law and order in Ire- 
land. Sir Redvers Buller says there is 
very little law in Ireland, and that what 
there is is on the side of the rich. I 
would like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
if he is prepared, under this Bill, to re- 
pay the money to the Irish tenants of 
which they have been robbed for many 
years past according to the decisions of 
the legal tribunals. Two of the chief 
supporters of the Bill are Gentlemen who 
waited on Lord Salisbury the other 
day; and it is to their intervention 
that we are told a great deal of the 
stringency of the Bill is owing. The 
names of these gentlemen appear in the 
Return of rents judicially reduced. I 
find on the estate of the hon. Member 
for Winchester (Mr. Tottenham) that 
three or four months ago there were the 
following reductions of rent:—From £8 
to £3 15s.; £7 8s. to £3-15s.; £6 12s. 
to £3; £17 17s. to £6 10s. ; £47 108. to 
£20. ‘Will the right hon. Gentleman 
introduce into this Bill a provision that 
the hon. Member for Winchester shall 
give back to his unfortunate tenants the 
money of which he has been robbing 
them? Will he have the same regard 
for the Macintyres, the Rooneys, and 
others, as he has for the Murphys, the 
Byerses, and the Curtins? Again, one 
of the advisers of the Government whose 
name appears in‘the Return is a gentle- 
man named King-Harman, with whom 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham will go into the 
Lobby to-morrow evening. Woeful 
tears have been wept by the right hon. 
Gentleman over the fate of Byers, Cur- 
tin, and Murphy, and no one condemns 
the atrocious crimes perpetrated in their 
case more than I do, ‘but let me tell the 
right hon. Gentleman that these were 
erimes committed by ignorant peasants 
who have never had the advantage of 
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listening to the speeches delivered in 
this House by the right hon. Gentle- 
man; they are men who have not had 
a liberal education such as has been 
enjoyed by the two Gentlemen I have 
named. I know not whence these pea- 
sants got their education; they may 
have read something in Zhe Times in 
praise of men like Stepniak, Gallenga, 
and Mazzini, and they may have read 
that the liberty of nations is to be 
worked out with knives and hatchets. 
But I ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
he will shed tears over the fate of the 
men who have been robbed by these 
educated dragoons for generations. 
Here is another list of reductions 
that have been made:—Old rent, 
£13, judicial rent, £7 5s.; old rent, 
£7 108., judicial rent, £4 4s.; old 
rent, £18 9s., judicial rent, £10; old 
rent, £30, judicial rent, £16. 10s.; old 
rent, £9 9s. 4d., judicial rent, £4 10s. ; 
old rent, £12 10s. 8d., judicial rent, 
£6; old rent, £12 6s. 8d., judicial 
rent, £6 5s.; old rent, £13 14s., judi- 
cial rent, £6; old rent, £30, judicial 
rent, £16 10s.; and so on ad infinitum. 
Well, Sir, I hope that the first use 
these Pat Fords and others make of 
the reduction of their rents will not be 
to send a contribution to the dynamite 
fund. The men on whose estates these 
reductions have been made are the com- 
anions of the right hon. Gentleman the 

ember for West Birmingham ; these 
are the Gentlemen with whom he will 
co-operate in the Lobby in promoting a 
Bill for the coercion of men who, Sir 
Redvers Buller declares, have no law 
on their side, while he says, at the 
same time, that such law as there is 
is altogether on the side of the rich. 
This Commission has made proposals 
which are to be acted upon. It has 
made proposals against Boycotting and 
intimidation ; but its proposals on that 
point are not unanimous, because the 
only Member who can profess to have 
anything like a popular character, Mr. 
Knipe, entirely dissents from the Report. 
Mr: Knipe is not a Nationalist; he is 
an Ulster man, he is a Presbyterian, he 
is a Unionist, he is a disciple of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham. But Mr. Knipe is 
an Irishman. Mr. Knipe knows his 
country just as the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
knows his. We do not, however, it, 
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that the right hon. Gentleman knows 
ours. Mr. Knipe declares that any Coer- 
cion Bills you may pass must fail; and 
he dissents from the Report of the ma- 
jority of the Commission. He dissents 
altogether from the proposals which 
have been made for enforcing coercive 
legislation. Now, on what leg does the 
—_ hon. Gentieman the Member for 
est Birmingham stand? If he is in 
favour of the Cowper Report, he must 
be in favour of it in its entirety. Lord 
Milltown, a Tory Peer, is the only dis- 
sentient to the proposal with regard to 
the officialterm. I ask right hon. Gentle- 
men what is the use of appointing a 
Royal Commission if you will not act 
upon its recommendations? Last August, 
you refused to pass the Bill of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cork; but, 
in the words of the noble lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), after immense con- 
sideration, you determined to appoint a 
Royal Commission. What is the good 
of piling up evidence and getting up 
Blue Books, if you will not act upon 
what the Commission recommends? It 
would appear that all you desire is to 
find employment for printers and short- 
hand writers. It is absurd for the 
Government to appoint a Commission 
in August and when it reports in the 
February following, to refuse to carry 
out what it proposes. I venture to say 
that the refusal of the Government to 
ut in force the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission had much more to do 
with the resignation of the late Irish 
Chief Secretary (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) than his eyes, which I hope are 
better. That right hon. Gentleman has 
had a considerable experience of Ireland, 
he knows the necessities of the country, 
he found it necessary to delay the 
making of the Report of the Royal 
Commission. The Report was delayed. 
It was declared in the newspapers that 
Lord Cowper had several interviews of a 
long and important character with the 
right hon. Gentleman. When the Com- 
missioners made their Report, it was 
found that in the Cabinet there was not 
unanimity with respect to the proposals 
the Commissioners made. I am not sur- 
prised that that should be the case. 
Lhere are some Gentlemen in the Cabi- 
net and in the Government who have 
been already hard hit by the Land Act 
of 1881. There is the Abercorn family, 
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for instance, and I certainly am not sur- 
prised that the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty (Lord George Hamilton) should 
refuse to give his consent to any mea- 
sure which would involve a further slice 
off the rents of the Abercorn property. 
Well, Sir, that being so, unanimity was 
found impossible in the Cabinet, and 
therefore the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland resigned. Now, what 
is the remedy the Government suggest. 
They discover, for the first time, that a 
great want of Ireland is agrarian legis- 
lation. The Irish people have been 
crying in the wilderness on this subject 
for years and years. Ever since the 
Devon Commission we have been telling 
you this, and it appears that now, for 
the first time, we have succeeded in 
awakening your conscience. As I under- 
stand him, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham does not 
believe the Government can pass their 
coercive legislation, but he will support 
them in producing it. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: In the pre- 
liminary step. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon. 
Gentleman expressed no hope whatever 
that they would be able to pass their 
coercion. I will tell him why they will 
not. I think the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman were “in producing it,” and 
not ‘in passing it.” [Mr. J. Cuamper- 
Lain: No.j I may be mistaken, and, 
of course, I accept his correction. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: As the 
hon. Gentleman appeals to me, perhaps 
I may be allowed to put him right at 
once. What I said was that I ) oe 
and believed that if the discussion of 
these two Bills were confined within 
reasonable limits, the whole of the sub- 
ject, including the Purchase Bill, would 

e successfully dealt with during the 
present Session. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: If this Session 
succeeds in settling the Irish Question, 
it certainly will be a memorable year. 
Well, Sir, let me point out why I have 
some philosophic doubts as to the possi- 
bility of the Irish Question, or of even 
the Irish Purchase Question, being suc- 
cessfully settled in the present Session. 
In the first place, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham is reported, in all the newspapers, 
to have had frequent breakfasts, dinners, 
and teas with the Irish Ohief Secretary, 
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measure. He allows it to be stated, 
whether truly or untruly, that the mea- 
sure is one for which he is largely re- 
sponsible ; that the scheme is, in fact, his 
notion. He has to-night told us some 
further particulars; because he says it 
must be a scheme that will not involve 
the Imperial credit. I should like very 
much to see the Irish landlords compelled 
to sell their lands to the tenants on any 
security that will not pledge the Imperial 
credit. I will give them my own note of 
hand, if they like to take it, and I am 
sure that the entire Party of 86 Irish 
Nationalists will back the Bill. But I 
would like to know how the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to compel astute 
Gentlemen such as the Member of the 
Abercorn family, and the Financial 
Secretary to the War Department (Mr. 
Brodrick), who spoke yesterday, the son 
of an Irish Peer, to part with their 
estates upon any other terms than those 
involving the Imperial credit; because 
it must be remembered that you cannot, 
or, I suppose, you will not, force the 
Irish landlords to sell their property. I 
imagine that if the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) were 
forced to sell his valuable property on 
open security, he would call out his 
reserves in the Orange brigade, having 
threatened civil war, as I understand, 
on much slenderer grounds. I imagine 
it will require a very stringent Coercion 
Bill to induce the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman to sell his estates in Cavan upon 
the security, say, of the Cavan Board 
of Guardians—[{Colonel SaunpERson 
nodded assent.|—the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman bears me out in that—or even 
of the Cavan Grand Jury. The hon. and 
gallant Member does not dissent to the 
security of the Cavan Grand Jury. He 
appears to have rather more faith in 
them; but I should like the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman to say whether he 
will take the security of the rates on the 
faith of the Cavan Grand Jury, for upon 
neither of the local bodies in existence 
will the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for North Armagh accept se- 
curity. Well, Sir, what other local in- 
stitution have we in Ireland, except it 
be the poor-house. There are the police 
and the lunatic asylums, and certainly, 
Sir, as yet, the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man has never attempted to qualify for 
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membership of the latter institution. Is 
it not preposterous for the Government 
to invite this House to pass a Coercion 
Bill which they know will pass current 
in this House, and in the House of Lords, 
on the faith of some paulo post futurum 
measure, which will be knifed in this 
House, and which will have no chance 
of passing the golden gates of ‘‘ another 
place?” No people have a greater 
appreciation of the value of pounds, 
shillings, and pence than the Gentlemen 
in ermine across the Lobby. No local 
guarantees will do for them. They 
want the chink of the current coin; and, 
that being so, I invite hon. Gentlemen 
of the Unionist persuasion, who believe 
in the possibility of remedial legis- 
lation for Ireland, to remember that the 
passing of this measure is inevitable, 

ut that the passing of any remedial 
legislation is of a most hazy and 
doubtful character. One is current coin, 
and the other is composed of Brum- 
magem metal. I, therefore, think that 
the least we can ask of the Government 
under circumstances such as these is, 
that they should show us exactly what 
is in their Budget before they ask us to 
buy a pig in a poke. We are asked to 
give them the whole of the time of the 
House, not for the twin proposals of 
remedy and restriction or coercion, but 
for coercion alone. Is it to be wondered 
at that we, who are not favoured with 
invitations to dinners from the Irish 
Chief Secretary, should demur to giving 
the Government the time they ask until 
we know exactly what the intentions of 
the Government are? The Government 
of 1882, as I have pointed out over and 
over again, passed the second readings 
of both their measures—their measures 
for coercion and for remedy—before 
asking for the time of the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham has appealed to that 
precedent, and so do we. We are pre- 
pared to abide by it. It is absurd to 
attempt to entrap us, and get us into 
Chancery by the promise that, when the 
coercive proposals of the Government 
are passed, the House will be asked to 
proceed with remedial legislation. Now 
that precedents have been: cited, why is 
it that the Government do not choose to 
follow them? We are told, when we 
ask for particulars of the crimes that are 
alleged to have been committed in Ire- 





land, that it is not the volume of the 
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crime, it is not the number of crimes, 
but it is the character of the crime that 
requires the passing of this legislation. 
If the Government had crimes of number 
or of magnitude we should have heard 
about them. The greatest crime in their 
Chamber of Horrors is the Curtin 
murder, committed in 1885, nearly two 
years ago, during the régime of Lord 
Carnarvon. How can that crime do 
service, or be a momentum for the pass- 
ing of a Coercion Bill in 1887? Give 
us something new. Let us have some 
facts that are connected with the present 
state of affairs in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham, in one of his dramatic 
flourishes, quoted the case—a deplorable 
case, it is true—of some girl who was 
tarred and feathered—no, I beg pardon, 
whose hair was cut off and her head 
tarred. I heard of the outrage with 
horror and abomination, and I believe 
that if the ruffians could be caught, no 
punishment that could be inflicted upon 
them would be too great. But, havin 
attended the Assizes all over Ireland, 
have come to be sceptical upon the 
subject of these outrages. My experi- 
ence is that, whenever these crimes are 
brought to the test of examination and 
inquiry, they shrink to very small pro- 
portions indeed. Judging from my ex- 
perience in watching the trial ofcriminals 
in Ireland, short as it has been, I do not 
hesitate to say that, if the facts con- 
nected with this case could be investi- 
gated, not by some penny-a-liner of The 
Times, who visits the district in the com- 
pany of the Resident Magistrate, but by 
someone who earnestly desired to arrive 
at the truth, we should find a very dif- 
ferent state of facts indeed. Remember 
this, Moonlighters do not go about with 
pots of tar. Do not suppose for one 
moment that in the wilds of Kerry there 
is tar at hand with which people can 
commit crimes of this kind. doubt 
extremely whether what is alleged to 
have taken place did take place, and I 
venture to say that this outrage is al- 
together a-piece with that other outrage 
in which it was stated a girl was not 
tarred, but criminally outraged, and in 
which—— 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman is referring 
to me as having given a description of 
the —— I wish to say it is perfect] 
true. I did give a description of it. 
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took that description from an address 
of a priest at the altar, who denounced 
the outrage and described the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Who was it? 
Was it Canon Griffin ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: A priest. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Was it Canon 
Griffin ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I will 
give the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the name subsequently. I was not 
aware he would ask for it. 

Me. T. M. HEALY: If it was Canon 
Griffin, of Millstreet, I can only say I 
would as soon believe him as Dr. Patton, 
of The Daily Express. And it is a sad 
thing to say, but it is undoubtedly the 
fact, that much of the crime that has 
arisen in Kerry and in the district of 
West Cork is owing to the fact that the 
Bishop of Kerry has entirely lost the 
political confidence of his people, and 
that Canon Griffin has set himself with 
the bitterest hostility against the popu- 
larmovement. But let me give another 
reason that may account to the right 
hon. Gentleman for some of the savagery 
that exists in that district of the coun- 
try. Under the régime of the late Mr. 
W. E. Forster—the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
was one of his Colleagues—there was a 
cruel murder committed in Knocknagee; 
a young man named Patrick Leary was 
shot at his own door, and Canon Griffin 
prevented him from receiving the last 
decency of Catholic burial, under the 

lea that he was a Moonlighter. I 

eard it admitted by the informer 
O’Connell—who was an agent provoca- 
teur of Mr. Forster—on the witness 
table at Cork, that he had shot this 
young man out-of pure sport. O’Connell 
was then in Government pay, and was 
the Captain Moonlight of the district. 
Leary was the son of the President of 
the Knocknagee National League, and 
O’Connell, who was in the pay of the 
Government, was examined at the trial, 
and admitted the murder. On his evi- 
dence no less than 70 of the young men 
of that district—which is at this moment 
giving you the greatest trouble in Ire- 
land, giving you such trouble, in fact, 
that you have been obliged to send a 
Major General down there to quiet it— 
were arrested, and were k without 
trial fer a period of 18 ats From 
week to week, from month to month, 
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from Assizes to Assizes—their trial was 
tponed. They were kept locked = 

in separate cells, and were not allow 
to speak to one another or communicate 
with one another. They were denied 
the newspapers, converse with their 
friends, and all exercise, except for one 
hour out of the 24. This was done by 
the Cabinet of whieh the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Chamberlain) was such 
a distinguished Member. After these 
young men had been imprisoned for 
nearly 18 months, J moved the Adjourn- 
ment of the Howse at Question time one 
day, and called attéation to their case, 
and I then took the train to Cork to be 
present at the trial of one of them. The 
next day the Government ordered the 
release of all but one of these 70 young 
men, who had been in gaol for 18 
months. They allowed them out on 
their recognizances, and they have never 
roceeded against them from that day. 
you now have Moonlighting and out- 
rage in Kerry, I say some of these gen- 
tlemen are on the war-path, taking re- 
venge for the 18 months’ solitary con- 
finement you gave them, during which 
they were denied exercise, except for 
one hour a-day. This was the result of 
the legislation that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave us as part of his policy of 
legislating for the poor, with respect to 
which he has made so many speeches, 
both in this House and in the country. 
This is part of the seed of the hard work 
done under his auspices and by his sanc- 
tion in 1881, and it is to be found in the 
murder of the unfortunate Murphys, 
Curtins, and Byerses, and in the mu- 
tilations of cattle, to which he so indig- 
nantly refers. I say you cannot arrest 
a whole people—you cannot arrest all 
the young men population of a place, 
keeping them for months and months 
in prison without trial, denying them 
the commonest rights of humanity and 
the commonest comforts which the people 
of England have a right to, and for the 
denial of which your newspapers are 
crying shame on you—you cannot do 
this without producing the inevitable 
consequence of reprisals. If the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham was locked up for 18 
months, and denied his exercise and 
his orchids, I venture to think that 
at the end of that time the speeches 
he would make at that Table, and the 
deeds he would do at Birmingham, 
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would be of a very different character 
from those he now does and advocates. 
I think they would rather resemble some 
of the deeds of Mr. Broadhead, who was 
formerly connected with that thriving 
and im t town, [ Cries of “No, 
no!” and “ It was Sheffield!”] Shef- 
field? Well, I pretend to know as little 
of England as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham does 
of Ireland. Do not suppose for a mo- 
ment that I am nahomil of making any 
mistakes about England. I know nothing 
about the country, and I want to know 
nothing about it. Ido not pretend to 
legislate for it. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] I do 
not areey to sufficient knowledge to 
enable me to legislate for it—put it in 
that way. That being the state of things 
with regard to your legislation at that 
time, I maintain that it has directly pro- 
duced the evils of which you complain 
at the present moment. When the 
Westmeath Act of 1873 was passing 
through the House, I remember very 
well reading in the papers, that Mr. 
Henry Herbert got up in the House and 
said— 

“Tt is true that Westmeath is very much 
disturbed ; but I represent the Celtic county of 
Kerry, and in Kerry, as in all Celtic counties, 


there is not at this moment a single crime, or a 
single disturbance.” 


He declared, speaking in 1873, that 
they only had disturbances in counties 
such as Westmeath and Tipperary, 
where the Euglish blood predominated ; 
but in Celtic counties, such as Kerry, 
there was absolutely no crime. What 
made the crime in Kerry—what has 
produced it? Why is it that at the 
present time your legislation is directed 
to the suppression of outrage? It is 
because Lord Kenmare has insisted on 
building his great mansion there, and 
on having for handles to his doors the 
backs of Louis Quatorze watches; while 
in the surrounding neighbourhood are 
dwellings for the people as miserable as 
any huts human beings could possibly 
live in. It is because, cheek by jowl 
with Lord Kenmare’s magnificent castle, 
adorned and equipped with all the luxu- 
ries and artistic embellishments that 
wealth can procure, are the miserable 
igsties of the men Lord Kenmare and 
his crowd have been robbing for years. 
How does the right hon. Gentleman 


the Member for West Birmingham pro- ° 





pose to remedy that state of things ?~ 
. [Phird Night:] 
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Will he take from the handles of the 
doors of Lord Kenmare’s mansion the 
backs of the Louis Quatorze watches? 
Will he put back into the pockets of the 
tenants around the Lakes of Killarney 
and on the mountains of Kerry the 
balance of the judicial rents of which 
they have been robbed? Will he do 
any of those things which Sir Redvers 
Buller, with his great experience, de- 
clares to be necessary? No, Sir; the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham will do nothing of the 
sort. His only course is to vote for pro- 
posals to enable the law to be still more 
stringently enforced in Kerry by gentle- 
men of the type of Captain Plunkett, by 
gentlemen of the type of the present 
High Sheriff, Mr. George Sands, and 
by gentlemen of the type of the magis- 
trate who the other day, to the horror of 
Sir Redvers Buller, dismissed the charge 
against a policeman who had made a 
brutal assault upon a man. The inci- 
dent to which I refer was not noticed in 
The Times, or in the speeches which are 
brought under the notice of the right 
hon. Gentleman; at any rate, he has 
not alluded to it; but the fact is none 
the less true that a man who had his 
head beaten into a pulp by a policeman 
applied in vain to the local magistrate 
for redress. It was not until Sir Redvers 
Buller came down, like another Gordon 
Pasha—until the man who had been 
beaten went up to him and showed 
him his wounds, and asked him if 
there was to be no justice given to 
him—it was not until this unfortunate 
man told Sir Redvers Buller how the 
charge he had brought against the 
policeman who had assaulted him had 
been dismissed, and the policeman had 
been allowed to go scot-free, that a 
telegraphic message was sent up to 
Dublin for another Resident Magistrate 
—you can get them of allsorts and 
sizes on application—those who will 
convict and those who will not convict, 
who will play sharp oe flat, at the will 
of Her Majesty’s aaah was 
not, I say, until these things had 
happened that another Resident Magis- 
trate was sent down, and the unfortunate 
man who had been wounded by the 
policeman had the satisfaction of seeing 
the magistrate who would not listen to 
his complaint, removed. I have said 
this incident was not mentioned in Zhe 
Times. Let me inform the right hon. 
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Gentleman that Zhe Times has just dis- 
missed from its employment the gentle- 
man who represented it in the South of 
Ireland, and who gave in its columns the 
account of the Glenbeigh evictions, and 
has appointed in his stead the gentleman 
who gave the account of the outrage on 
the virtue of a girl in Kerry which never 
took place. So that when the right hon, 
Gentleman is again referring to outr 

reported in Zhe Times perhaps he will do 
well to bear these facts in mind. Now, 
I ask the House is it a reasonable thing 
for the Government to ask Irishmen to 
give their assent to proposals such as they 
are now making? In the first placo— 
as we have been told to-day in the 
eloquent and impressive speech of the 
late Prime Minister—they have the bulk 
of the Liberal Party against them. 
Then, in the second place, they have 
five-sixths of the Irish Representatives 
against them—a thing that they never 
had before. I tell Srcthanen of the 
Liberal Party who are still supporting 
us, and who will continue to support us, 
according to the pledge of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member forMid Lothian, 
that whether they succeed in preventing 
the passage of this coercion measure or 
whether they fail, our thanks to them 
will be the same. I tell them, more- 
over, that whatever law and order may 
exist in Ireland in the future, after the 
passage of the Coercion Bill, will be law 
and order dependent on the knowledge 
of the necessity of retaining the sympathy 
of one of the greatest of the English 
Parties. The reflection that that sym- 
pathy is necessary in fighting their 
political battles will have an enormous 
effect in restraining even the wildest and 
most wronged of the peasants in Ireland; 
and when we are told that we have 
against us a majority of the English 
people, I say I do not believe it. lo 
you did not go to the country on the 
ery of coercion. You did not carry the 


country onthatcry. [‘‘ Yes we did! 7] 
You did not. [An hon. Memser: 
did.}] What is the hon. Gentleman’s 


constituency? I believe he is Secretary 
to aCivil Lord of the Admiralty [‘‘No!"’] 
Then I hope he will be so before long— 
he is admirably fitted for the position. 
I say you did not carry the country on 
the cry of coercion. You carried it on 
a totally different issue; and when you 
tell me that the country is in favour of 
coercion, I say I take leave to deny it, 
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until the question has been put before 
the country and the verdict has been 
given. I tell the Liberal Party under 
the Leadership of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian, that 
their support will be more valuable to 
the cause of law and order than a score 
of Coercion Bills, If we have life and 
breath in Ireland, the action of the 
Liberal Party will have supplied us with a 
thirdlung. The fact that the people of 
Ireland know they have behind them, in 
the Amendment before the House, the 
sense of a great Party will have a greater 
restraining influence upon them than 
any “‘ protection” the Government may 
give. The Government, no doubt, expect 
to carry their legislation with great 
precipitancy. Except on their own 
authority they have given us no de- 
claration to justify it—they have favoured 
us with no facts or figures to justify 
their course of action. All the evidence 

roduced is in our favour. If the 
Blue Book has any effect, it is an effect 
for us. The Government have not 
given effect to the evidence in the Blue 
Book. They should not give countenance 
to one portion of the Blue Book unless 
they give countenance to the other; but 
they have refused to act on that prin- 
ciple. I believe that their intention now 
is simply to throw dust in the eyes of 
the English electorate ; to mislead Eng- 

lish public opinion ; to take up the time 

of the House with the pretence that 
their legislation for Ireland is necessary 

in order to facilitate the passage of local 

government legislation and land legisla- 

tion for England. They are only anxious 

to fill up the time of the Session, and 
this Irish cry is a very good stalking- 
horse for you to go to the country upon. 
This Bill will fill up the time of the 
House perhaps until Whitsuntide. Their 
Land Bill will then occupy the attention 
of the House until August; and then you 
will be able to tell the English consti- 
tuencies that the state of the Irish Ques- 
tion was such that they had no chance 
of passing other legislation. This Coer- 
cion Bill will pass, perhaps; but no 
Land Purchase Bill will follow. It is 
not possible that the landlords would 
accept such a Bill as would receive the 
approval of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham. 
Would the hon. Gentleman for South 
Belfast (Mr. W. Johnston) accept such 
a Bill, or the Financial Secretary to the 
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Treasury (Mr. Jackson)? They would 
accept no guarantee of a local character 
that did not give them some Imperial 
source to draw on. That being so, I say 
it is disingenuous for the Government to 
ask this House to give assent to a mea- 
sure which gives them a certainty of 
coercion alone, but denies them the hope 
of ever seeing the recommendations of 
the Cowper Commission carried into 
effect. I say that the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham, while extremely ivgenious 
and technical, will not mislead any 
Member of his Party into giving their 
assent to the proposals of the Govern- 
ment until they have insisted upon having 
those proposals incorporated in full in a 
measure placed before the House. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I beg to move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I hope that in assenting 
to the Motion for the Adjournment of 
the Debate, it will be understood that 
the Government do so in the hope that 
the House will come to a decision on 
this Question to-morrow evening. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I hope we 
are not supposed to agree to that sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
must protest against the assumption of 
the right hon. Gentleman that the time 
of this House, on a debate of this cha- 
racter and importance, involving issues 
of the greatest moment to Ireland, is to 
be meted out as if it were so much tape. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Debate further adjourned till To- 


morrow. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—[Bu 1.] 
(Sir Michael Hicks- Beach, Mr. Jackson.) 
COMMITTEE, 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [28th February], 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair” (for Committee on the Supreme 
Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill). 

Question again proposed. 

Debate »° med, 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I am amazed that the Government, who 
have had weeks and weeks to deal with 
the objection that I have raised to this 
Bill, have not taken any steps in the 
matter. You propose to fuse the Com- 
mon Pleas Division and the Exchequer 
Division of the Court with the Queen’s 
Bench Division ; but you have made no 
provision for dealing with the machinery 
of the Courts and the salaries of the 
officers. I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man in eharge of the Bill, what is to be- 
come of the Masters and Clerks, and the 
machinery of these Courts, in the event 
of this fusion taking place? I never 
knew of a Bill of this character being 
brought forward in so great haste and 
in so muddled a manner; and I appeal 
tothe House to say that something more 
is required besides providing for the 
fusion of the Courts. Gertain Judgeships 
are to be abolished, and the Bill goes on 
to say that the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land may, by Order in Council, . direct 
the fusion to take place between the 
Courts ; but, as I have said, there is no 
provision whatever for ‘dealing with the 
officers of the Courts. Is it not absurd 
that, under the circumstances, there 
should be no provision forthe salaries 
and pensions of those officers? On the 
last occasion, I moved the adjournment 
of this debate, and the Motion was car- 
ried. I do not like to have to make that 
Motion a second time; but at least I 
must have some assurance from the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General forIreland (Mr. Holmes), 
who is not enamoured of the Bill, that 
before we go into Committee the Go- 
vernment will give us some idea of 
their scheme for dealing with the officers 
of the Courts in question. It will be 
seen, from the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for- South 
Edinburgh (Mr. Childers), that in 1885 
he -intredueed’a Bill under which it was 
estimated that a saving would be effected 
of £25,008; but'the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to deal with the officers 
of the Courts. If this Bill. is passed, 
you will weaken the Court of Appeal-by 
removing from it two Judges. The 
Court of Appeal in Ireland, up to the 
time of the appointment of Lord Ash- 
bourne, was one which enjoyed a con- 
siderable amount of confidence. Lord 
Ashbourne was, for a long time, a 
Member of this House; he never prac- 
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tised, and he appreciated nothing but 
the position of a politician. Under the 
law, as it stands, you have the Lord 
Chief Baron and the Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas in the Court of 
Appeal, and now that you propose to 
merge the two Courts into the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, what is to become of 
the Court of Appeal? When registra- 
tion appeals come on, they naturally 
excite feelings of strong political par- 
tizanship, and I say it is to the credit 
of Lord Ashbourne that, on such occa- 
sions, he retires from the Bench, on the 
ground that he is a political functionary 
and never takes part in cases relating to 
the franchise. Well, Sir, you reduce 
the Court of Appeal tin Ireland to two 
Judges, one of them Mr. Justice Gibbon, 
a Tory, and the other Mr. Justice Barry, 
a Whig; and I say that registration cases 
are now to be left to the decision of a Court 
in which neither I nor anyone in Ireland 
has confidence. Although I am opposed 
in this House to the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland, 
I believe, if he were to decide cases of 
registration, he would give us full-mea- 
sure of justice. But we are not to get 
him by your arrangement. The Go- 
vernment ought to revert to the Bill 
which Sir Robert Hamilton caused to 
be brought forward, which fully and 
freely dealt with this great subject, and 
which, if it had become law, would 
have met this difficulty. The Court of 
Exchequer enjoys the confidence of the 
people of Ireland; they believe that 
when they go into that Court they will 
get the law, if they have the Queen 
against them, and that is a very im- 
portant thing; but you propose, by the 
action of the Lord Lieatenant and an 
Order in Council, to merge the Oourt of 
Exchequer in the Queen’s Bench as 
soon as the Lord Chief Baron dies, I 
hope, if that is so, that the Lord Chief 
Baron willlivealong time. I altogether 
object to having the Court dependent on 
the signature of Lord- Londonderry? 
That, in my opinion, is @ vicious prin’ 
ciple. I :have no sympathy with the 
Bill, which deals with this questien in & 
tinkering and obsclete manner, although, 
of course, I agree that -it is‘necéssary to 
reduce expenditure on the Courts in’ 
Ireland, and in that sense we shall vote 
with the right hon. Gentleman. -Fur- 
ther, I am convinced that ‘the Bill does 


ot reflect-the genius-of the right hon: 
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and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land; it would deprive him of an im- 
portant position, and therefore it is not 
very likely that he has given his assist- 
ance in drafting it. Two months have 
elapsed in which you could have con- 
sidered the defects of the Bill, and yet 
you have not put down a.single Amend- 
ment to it. I say that Irish Members 
have no time to come here and make up 
for the bad workmanship of the drafts- 
man employed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; it is your business, and not 
ours, and I decline to undertake the re- 
modelling of a Bill that is badly drawn 
and unsatisfactory in all its provisions. 
With the proposal to reduce the number 
of Judges I agree, but with the Bill 
itself I have not a spark of sympathy. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmgs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The hon. and learned Member 
for North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
says that this Bill contains no provision 
for dealing with the officers of the 
Courts of Exchequer and Common 
Pleas; but 1 point out that there are 
at the present time the Act of 1877 and 
the Act of 1882, under which they can 
be dealt with. The only difficulty in 
the way of that would be that the Lord 
Chancellor and two other Judges would 
have to consent to the arrangement. 
As regards the other point to which the 
hon. and learned Member called atten- 
tionm—namely, the Court of Appeal, 
there would be five Judges of Appeal 
—the Lord Chancellor, two ordinary 
Judges, the Lord Chief Justice, and the 
Master of the Rolls. Inasmuch as the 
normal number of the Court of Appeal 
is three, I should think that five Judges 
would be sufficient for every purpose. 
I may mention that the late Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) stated, when he introduced 
this Bill, that he intended to put into a 
Bill to be brought forward towards the 
end of the Session some other of the 
clauses that were contained in the Bill 
originated by his Predecessor. I trust 
this explanation will facilitate the pas- 
sage of the Bill. 

Me. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): The last remark of the 


right hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland induces me to make 
a suggestion to the Government which, 
I hope, will be received favourably. I 
ask the right hon. and learned Gen- 


VOL. COOXIT. [rurep seams. } 
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tleman whether, this Bill having been 
read a second time, when the Mo- 
tion that the Speaker leave the Chair is 
agreed to, he will not himself introduce 
in Committee the clauses which were in 
the Bill brought forward by the right 
hon. Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers) in 1885, in order to ¢ 
out a much-needed reform in the Iris 
Judicature and make the system com- 
pletely satisfactory? I shall, of course, 
—— with the Amendment of which 
have given Notice, with reference to the 
Irish Judges, and I shall take the opinion 
of the House upon it; but for the pur- 
pose of settling the plan of the Bill, free 
from all Party bias, I would ask the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman to 
allow the matter to stand over for a fort- 
night or three weeks. 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A.J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.): Mr. Speaker, I think there is a great 
deal in what the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) has said; but 
if I followed out his suggestion I would 
not be fulfilling the object my Pre- 
decessor in Office (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) had in introducing this Bill. 
This Bill was introduced simply in order 
to meet a present necessity. The Courts 
of Treland cannot go on doing their 
work unless some arrangement is come 
to within the next two or three weeks. 
[**Oh!”] Iam informed that that is 
afact. The House, therefore, has really 
this choice before them—either I have 
to follow the example that is invariably 
followed by right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and fill up vacancies as they 
occur, pending the carrying out of the 
complete scheme which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. H. H. Fowler) has fore- 
shadowed, or else the House must con- 
sent to pass, ‘‘ immediately and without 
discussion,” this fragmentary Bill, in 
which case the saving which has been 
alluded to will be effected. It is a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference to me which 
course is adopted; it is purely a ques- 
tion for the English taxpayers. Merely 
as Secretary for Ireland, respousible for 
the administration of justice in Ireland, 
I am absolutely indifferent as to which 
course the House takes. I quite admit 
that, from the point of view of the re- 
constitution of the Courts of Law, the 
larger Bill is the one which ought to be 
considered and carried by this House. 
But I ask the House to consider the 
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difficulty in which we are placed. Hon. 
Members know in what condition the 
Public Business of the House is. They 
know that the Government are pledged 
to bring forward large measures with 
regard to Ireland. Do hon. Gentlemen 
suppose that, in the course of the next 
three weeks, or even in the course of the 
next three months, there is the slightest 
chance of passing the large measure 
which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) has described? But I merely 
rise now to repeat the pledges made by 
my Predecessor (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach). If the House will consent to 
take this Bill in its present form, with- 
out prolonged debate and without amend- 
ment, I shall be very glad to see it pass. 
If they will not so consent, I shall be 
obliged, in order that the work of the 
Law Courts in Ireland may be properly 
carried on, to up the vacancy which 
now exists; and I shall then proceed 
to press on, as far as I can, the large 
and general measure of reform the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite alluded to, and 
which I know my right hon. Friend (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) desired to pass. 
But that cannot be done now. There 
are now only the two alternatives I have 
mentioned, and the question is which is 
to be adopted. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
have noticed the working of the Irish 
judicial system, and I beg to question 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. A. J. Balfour) that there is 
any urgency whatever for the passing of 
this Bill. I may recall the right hon. 
Gentleman’s recollection to one very 
significant fact in connection with this 
matter. Four years ago the late Liberal 
Government made the proposal to this 
House to reduce the number of Judges 
in Ireland by no less than five. The 
statement which the right hon. Gentle- 
man makes now is that the Irish judicial 
system cannot continue to go on as at 
present, although there is only one 


vacancy, caused by the retirement of | i 


Chief Justice May. Anyone who knows 
anything about the working of the 
Courts of Ireland knows that the Court 
of Common Pleas is constituted of three 
Judges; that there is one vacancy in 
that Court, owing to the transfer of 
Chief Justice Morris to the Queen’s 
Bench; and that, therefore, there are 
two Judges left to carry out the work of 
the Court. Under the Judicature Act, 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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two Judges are quite competent to do 
the work of the Court; and not only so, 
but, in practice, they have been doing it 
for the past two years. Though the 
Court of Common Pleas is constituted 
of three Judges, nine out of every 10 
judgments given in the Court are pro- 
nounced by two Judges. During a third 
of his time, at least, the Chief Justice is 
engaged upon legal business elsewhere 
—at one time trying appeals; and at 
another time sitting in ssi Prius. Two 
Judges can do, and are at the present time 
doing, the work of the Court ; and, there- 
fore, there is no foundation whatever for 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary that it is urgent 
that this Bill should be passed in order 
that there may be no mishap in the 
working of the Irish judicial system, 
owing to the vacancy which now exists. 
Now, I should like to make a few 
observations in reference to the state- 
ment of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Holmes). The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman said there is no 
necessity for providing expressly in this 
Bill for the merging of the offices of 
the Queen’s Bench and Exchequer Di- 
visions, because such offices already 
exist under the section of the Judicature 
Act to which he referred. He added 
that the Executive in Ireland have at 
the present time under their considera- 
tion a scheme for effecting this amalga- 
mation. The Irish Members would like 
some little information as to the nature 
of the scheme. We should like to know 
how many of the existing officers are to 
be pensioned, as to how many are to be 
continued in the service, and who the 
favoured officers are to be? The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General for Irelaud was entirely 
silent upon that point. It is a most im- 
portant point; it is one which must be 
explained to the House before this Bill 
is poms it is one on which the fullest 
information should be given to Members 
of the House; and I can see no more 
opportune time for affording such infor- 
mation than during the discussion of 
this Bill. There is another point which 
has not been adverted to up to the 

resent. I confess, Sir, that when I 

rst read this Bill, I came to the con- 
clusion that it was nothing better than a 
dummy Bill—a Bill not meant to deal 
seriously with the subject. This Bill 
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rovides for the merging at present of 
the Common Pleas, and in future of the 
Exchequer, in the Queen’s Bench Di- 
vision, and for having, in future, only 
one Common Law Division to do the 
work now done by three Divisions. Let 
me call attention to the fact that the 
Bill makes no provision whatever for 
pending causes or matters. The only 

recedent I can find for this Bill is the 
Jedientare Act of 1877. That Act 
merged the three existing Courts into 
one, which was called the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in Ireland; but it 
made express provision for the causes 
pending in the different Courts at the 
time the merging took place. This Bill 
is absolutely silent on that matter, and 
no lawyer can read this Bill without 
having his attention called to the fact. 
The causes and matters pending at the 
time of the merging will utterly collapse, 
or come to an end, owing to the fact that 
the new Court brought into existence by 
the merging of the three old Courts will 
have no jurisdiction whatever to deal 
with causes commenced in the old Divi- 
sions. There is another point on which 
this Bill is entirely silent. Under the 
present system, the two Courts it is pro- 
posed to merge in the Queen’s Bench 
Division—namely, the Common Pleas 
and the Exchequer, have certain exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, There is nothing what- 
ever in this Bill to show that the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, as constituted by the 
merging of the three Divisions, will 
have any jurisdiction to deal with the 
matters with which the two old Courts 
had the exclusive right to deal. It seems 
to me that this is a most perfunctory and 
imperfect measure. I could understand 
a complete Bill—a Bill such as the late 
Government introduced into the House 
three or four years ago; a Bill which 
proposed to completely reform the 
judicial system of Ireland. I could 
understand such a Bill as that for 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) has asked to-night— 
namely, a Bill to deal with the emer- 
gency which occurred when Chief Justice 
May retired, and when the Government 
had to consider whether or not they 
would fill up the office left vacant by 
the promotion of Chief Justice Morris. 
But I confess I cannot understand a Bill 
of this kind, a Bill which is neither one 
thing nor the other, which does not con- 
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fine itself to the one specific point I have 
referred to, and which does not effect 
that reform in the judicial system of 
Ireland which is so badly required. I 
trust that before this Biil comes to be 
considered in Committee the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour) in charge 
of it will consider the points to which I 
have alluded, and which seem to me to 
be most important and material, and 
that he will make some statement in re- 
gard to them. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, §8.): I 
should like to say that even if we ad- 
mitted that a difficulty does exist—and I 
do not admit anything of the kind—the 
House should recollect who created the 
difficulty. There were originally four 
Judges in the Queen’s Bench Division ; 
but one of them recently retired. I do 
not think anyone can stand up in this 
House and say that three Judges are too 
few to carry on the business of the 
Queen’s Bench Division ; but as a piece 
of political patronage the Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas was promoted to 
the Queen’s Bench Division, in which he 
draws a considerably increased 4 
It is owing to the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government that the deadlock, if there 
is any, exists. I do not think it can be 
denied by anyone that at present we 
are spending annually on the administra- 
tion of law in Ireland not less than 
£150,000 more than we ought to spend. 
We are gprs | this £150,000 in what 
is nothing else but the most barefaced 
and arrant political bribery, in what is 
really a prostitution of law, and yet the 
Government come down to the House 
and tell us, upon the stand-and-deliver 
principle, you must allow us to save 
£1,200 a-year, or else we will go on 
spending £150,000 in patronage. Now, 
suppose this Common Pleas Division is 
abolished. There are many young gen- 
tlemen connected with the Division as 
to whose future the House would do well 
to evince a certain amount of interest. 
Take the case of Mr. Courtney, a nephew 
of Chief Justice Morris. He was ap- 

inted to a position carrying a salary 
of £1,000 > aan, and his duties have 
certainly not broken down his health. 
What is to be done with him? Is he 
to receive a good round sum as compen- 
sation, or is he to receive the modest sum 
of £500 or £600 as pension? There 
are about a dozen other officers who, in 
the same way, will have to be dealt with. 
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But there is another point, which is of 
more importance to us than any other. 
We do not pretend to have any great 
burning regard for the English tax- 
payers’ money; but we do attach great 
importance to the question of registra- 


tion. If this Bill is passed unamended, 
the Court of Fw for the purpose of 
registration, will be constituted by the 


two permanent Judges of Appeal, the 
Master of the Rolls, and this promoted 
gentleman; and I say, without the 
slightest hesitation, that that Court will 
not have the confidence of the Irish 
people in any degree. It cannot pos- 
sibly have; and the Gentlemen who now 
desire to uphold law and order would 
do well to give us some undertaking that 
the Court of Appeal will be more fairly 
constituted for registration matters. 
This object might be secured by the in- 
clusion in the Court of one of the Exche- 
quer Judges, the only Judges in whom 
the Irish people have any confidence. I 
trust that before we proceed further 
with the Bill the Government will give 
us some assurance on this point; and 
aiso afford us some information with re- 
spect to the pension scheme which must 
follow upon the passing of this Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1 (Abolition of distinction be- 
tween judgeships). 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Puunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): [understand thereisan arrange- 
ment with the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) that the 
Bill should be taken up on Tuesday. I 
therefore move, Mr. Courtney, that you 
do now report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Afr. Plunket.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I do trust we shall have some informa- 
tion from the Government on Tuesday 
as to what the scheme under this Bill is 
to be. Master Courtney is a young 
man of 35. What do you propose to 
do with him? What do you propose to 
do with all the clerks in the Common 
Pleas? Are we going to have an answer 
to that question or not. It is monstrous 


that English Gentlemen, professing to 
Hr, Chance 
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be anxious for the money of the tax- 
payers, should allow a Bill of this kind 
to be passed into law on the strength of 
their own ignorance, and refuse us the 
least support in asking the most reason- 
able questions of the Government. Are 
you going to pension these gentlemen 
or not ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): When this Bill is again taken 
up, I shall most certainly add my protest 
against it to that of my hon. Friends 
below the Gangway, unless we receive 
the fullest information from the Govern- 
ment as to what they propose to do. 
The mere suggestion that a young gen- 
tleman such as has been described should 
be pensioned off at the age of 35 is 
enough to make the Secretary to the 
Treasury’s hair stand on end. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
that it is irregular to enter on this dis- 
cussion on the Motion to report Pro- 


Mr. PLUNKET: Perhaps I may be 
allowed to say that the question raised 
is one for the Treasury rather than for 
the Irish Office; but I have no doubt 
that when we reach the 4th clause the 
explanation desired will be given. 

rn. T. M. HEALY: If on Tuesday 
we can see no signs of information from 
the Government on this particular ques- 
tion, I shall, Sir, as soon as you enter 
upon your arduous duties in the Chair, 
move that you do leave the Chair. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee to sit again upon Tuesday 
next. 


ACCUMULATIONS BILL.—[Bi11 31.] 
(Mr. Corens-Hardy, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Haldane.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reding read. 


Mr. COZENS-HARDY (Norfolk, N.): 
There is no difference of opinion as to 
the desirability of passing the second 
reading of this Bill. It is an attempt 
to alter the provisions of an Act passed 
88 years ago, by which it was permitted 
to accumulate the income of property for 
a period that is regarded as unwise in 
the interests of the public. The present 
Bill is an attempt to prevent this power 
for a longer period than the minority 
of the person who may be entitled to 
it. Full opportunity will be given in 
Committee to consider any point which 
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may be thought to require discussion ; 
and. 


I, therefore, hope the House will 
allow the Bill to be read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a secon 
time.” —( Mr. Cozens-Hardy.) 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WesstER) (Isle of Wight): I 
trust the House will allow this Bill to 
be read a second time. Before the 
question is decided, however, I just wish 
to say that I am not quite sure that the 
measure does not go too far in reference 
to the matter of time. If the hon. Mem- 
ber will put off the Committee stage to 
some period which will give time for the 
consideration of clauses, and will enable 
us to prepare Amendments, if necessary, 
there will be no opposition to the second 
reading. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday 2nd May. 


MOTIONS. 
—o——_—- 
DIVORCE BILLS. 

Select Committee on Divorce Bills nominated 
of,—Mr. Attorney General, The Lord Advocate, 
Mr. J. B. Balfour, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Marum, Sir 
John Mowbray, Sir Charles Russell, Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, and Mr. Wodehouse.—(Sir John Mow- 
bray.) 

UNION ASSESSMENT COMMITTEE ACT (1862) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Holloway, Bill to further 
amend ‘‘The Union Assessment Committee 
Act, 1862,’’ ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Holloway and Colonel Hughes. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 204.] 
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House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 25th March, 1887. 





MINUTES.]—Punitc Buis—First Reading— 
Tithe Rent-Charge (54). 

Second Reading—Probation of First Offenders 
(No. 2) (20), discharged. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE EASTER RECESS. 
QUESTION. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Perhaps the 
noble Marquess may be able to state 
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what arrangements he proposes to make 
with regard to the Easter Recess? 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
OCRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 


a|AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satis- 


BuRY): It may be convenient to the 
noble Earl and to the House if I state 
that we propose that the House should 
rise on Friday next; and though it is 
impossible, on account of the burdens of 
legislation in ‘‘ another place,” to make 
a statement with regard to the actual 
technical Sittings of the House, I think 
that if we met again on the Monday 
after Easter week, that would be satis- 
factory to your Lordships. 


PROBATION OF FIRST OFFENDERS 
(No. 2) BILL—(No. 20.) 
(The Earl of Erne.) 
SECOND READING. ORDER DISCHARGED. 

Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading read. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE, in moving 
that the Order be discharged, said, the 
Bill was practically the same as one 
which had last year passed through the 
House of Commons, and which he had 
had charge of in their Lordships’ House. 
That Bill was no doubt opposed by the 
late Government, and some of the de- 
tails of it were objected to, and, besides, 
it was considered that it had come up at 
too late a period of the Session. But 
the principle of it was approved by every 
noble and learned Lord who was then 
present. He had, therefore, been allowed 
to withdraw the Bill, and he had re-in- 
troduced it at the earliest period of the 

resent Session. Since the Bill had 
Soap printed a Bill witha similar object 
had been introduced in the House of Com- 
mons. It was not exactly the same as 
this Bill, but it would have practically 
the same effect ; it was an improvement 
upon it, and from what he had learned 
he had reason to think that if the Bill 
got through the other House it would 
come here still more improved. He 
would therefore postpone this Bill, and 
take charge of the other one, if it reached 
this House; and in that case he would 
eventually withdraw the present one. 
He would, therefore, move that the Order 
for the Second Reading should be dis- 
charged. 

Hoved, ‘‘That the Order for the 
Second Reading be discharged.’’—( The 
Earl of Belmore.) 

Motion agreed to; Order discharged. 
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TITHE RENT-CHARGE BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tae PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
ORETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satis- 
sury): My Lords, I have to ask your 
attention to a subject which I am sorry 
to say has become recently a subject of 
considerable public interest, and which 
requires the attention of Parliament—I 
allude to the incidence and mode of 
levying of tithes. When the Tithes Bill 
was passed in 1836 it was passed by 
common consent of both sides of the 
House; but the extreme difficulty of 
the subject was then fully recognized. 
Lord John Russell said, when he 
brought forward the Bill, that there 
had been three plans which he had 
considered, accepted, and ultimately 
abandoned. The difficulty was recog- 
nized by all as very great; but the 
result of the efforts which were made at 
that time was that a measure was pro- 
duced which has worked on the whole 
with very great advantage tothe Church 
and the public for the space of some 
50 years. But that great agricultural 
distress which has searched the joints 
and found out the weak places of more 
than one of our political arrangements 
has brought to light the very serious 
difficulties attending this measure which 
was passed with so much success in 
1836. At that time, although it was 
received with general favour, Mr. 
Hume, on behalf of the landed interest, 
very much objected to it. He said it 
was not fair to the landowners; that 
it was a great deceit upon them; 
that it was being passed at a time when 
Protectionist laws existed ; that he was 
quite sure that those Protectionist laws 
would not continue, and that the ar- 
rangement which the landed intwrest 
accepted with willingness and even 
satisfaction at that time would wear a 
very different aspect when those laws 
were withdrawn. Unfortunately, we 
have lived to see Mr. Hume’s prophecy 
become true. Free Trade, with all the 
enormous benefits it has conferred upon 
other industries in the country, has un- 
doubtedly dealt a very heavy blow at the 
agriculture—or, if I may use the phrase, 
the arable agriculture of this country— 
and the distress which has come from 
the lowering of prices has led occupiors 
and owners, and especially occupiers, to 
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look with a very jealous eye at the 
arrangement for the discharge of the 
burden of tithes which they accepted 
without question in more prosperous 
times. For political purposes, the 
weak point which has come out in 
the arrangement of 1836 is the intro- 
duction of the occupier into the mat- 
ter at all. The debt is the debt of 
the owner in respect of the produce of 
his land, but the person who, as a matter 
of fact, pays is the occupier. I believe 
that the intention of the Act, if it had 
been carried out, was that the tenant 
should have power to deduct it from his 
rent as he did with the Income Tax. 
That, however, has not been the com- 
mon practice. The occupier has taken 
the risk of what the tithe would be, and 
has undertaken to pay the debt in good 
years and bad, when the average is high 
and when the average is low, and to have 
it considered once for all in fixing his 
rent. No doubt, that circumstance has 
added very much to the discontent with 
which the occupier in some parts of the 
country has looked upon the burden of 
tithes. He has had to pay often a very 
high average at a time when prices had 
fallen very low, and he has felt aggrieved. 
Some persons have thought that the 
difficulties would be entirely met by so 
far amending the Act of 1836 as to pre- 
vent this transference of risk from the 
owner to the occupier—to insist that the 
owner should not contract himself out of 
his liability, but that, as in the case of 
Income Tax, he should always pay back 
to the occupier whatever the occupier 
has paid to the titheowner. I do not 
dispute that that would be an admirable 
me but it would not meet the whole 

iffculty of the case. It would not 
remove the occupier from the position 
which he now fills of having to dis- 
charge the debt and bear the first blows 
of a financial conflict in which he is 
not actually or legitimately interested. 
If he has paid in the first instance you 
say he has a rig!it to deduct that from 
his rent. Yes; but supposing he has 
paid norent? That is not an impossible 
contingency, I am sorry to say, in these 
times. It has not infrequently happened 
that landlords have not asked for any 
rent at all, but have given the tenant 
time, in order to enable him to dispose 
of his produce and pay with greater 
convenience. But although they may 
be ready to forego the rent for a certain 
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time, very few landlords would carry 
their mre so far as to pay the 
tithe as well, and therefore the occupier, 
in the midst of his distress, finds that the 
titheowner is the person with whom he 
must deal. I do not think that that 
touches the worst part of the question. 
The fundamental vice of the system 
is this—that though the debt is the 
debt of the landowner to the tithe- 
owner, if the titheowner wants to re- 
cover it, he has to distrain upon the 
oceupier’s goods. Now, the remedy of 
distress has many advantages; it has 
great rapidity, but it is probably the 
most irritating to administer which it 
is possible to adopt. It is not only 
irritating, but it is not, in this particu- 
lar case, very efficacious. The tithe- 
owner comes for payment on a particular 
day, and the farmer knows when to ex- 
pect him, and every bit of stock may be 
driven off the farm. In old times you 
had a security in the crops which could 
not be thrashed until the winter, but 
thrashing is no longer relegated to the 
winter; thrashing machines have changed 
all that. Therefore, although it is an 
immediate remedy, it is not an effective 
one. For the clerical titheowner it is 
singularly unhappy in its character. It 
is subject to all kinds of difficulties, 
doubts, and technicalities, and the ex- 
pense makes the poorest clergy naturally 
very unwilling to resort to it. I have 
heard that it has amounted to a3 much 
as 50 per cent of the sum recovered. 
That is the material side of the ques- 
tion ; but there is the spiritual side, of 
the relations between the clergy and 
their parishioners. The farmer ought 
to look on the clergyman as his best 
friend. The use of that remedy is not 
calculated to increase the spiritual influ- 
ence of the clergymen upon the farmers, 
or to promote the peace of the parish; 
and when, in addition to all other causes 
of difference between the farmer and the 
titheowner, there is the bitter odium 
theologicum—when differences on doc- 
trinal or ecclesiastical questions separate 
the two, and make the farmer look with 
a special jealousy and mistrust on a 
measure which is necessary to keep up 
an order of ministers to whose very 
existence he conscientiously objects—it 
would be easy to foresee what has actu- 
ally happened ; that the necessity of re- 
covering tithes by this machinery has in 
many parishes constituted an almost 
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——— barrier between the pastor 
and many of his flock, and created 
spiritual differences which it would re- 
quire years to heal. Those are evils 
which exist at the present time, and I 
have preferred to dwell upon them in a 
general way and not to bring before 
your Lordships special instances; but 
many scenes of great vity have 
occurred. Not only in Wales, but in the 
East of England, sufferings have been en- 
dured by the clergy through their in- 
ability to obtain that which is their un- 
doubted due, while terrible results have 
followed to the peace of the parish and the 
influence of the pastor when this rude 
and painful machinery has been put in 
force by clergymen for obtaining their 
rights. The Bill which I shall now ask 
your Lordships to read a first time to- 
night is for the purpose of remedying 
these evils. One of the main objects of 
the Bill is to shift the incidence of tithe 
from the occupier to the owner. Per- 
haps I may say, in passing, that much 
larger anticipations have been formed 
with respect to this subject, and a much 
more extensive scheme of change has 
been expected. I wish, on behalf of the 
Government, to disavow any intention of 
grappling with projects of that kind. I 
am sorry to hear it has got abroad that 
tithe is excessive in amount, and that 
the bargain which was made in 1836 
ought in the interests of the landowner 
to be revised. This idea, if it has at all 
spread, is due entirely to misconception. 
The bargain made in 1836 was a very 
good one for the landowner, and remains 
a very good one still. It is said that 
tithe must now be excessive because it 
is more than a tenth part of the value of 
the land. The value of the land is an 
exceedingly ambiguous phrase; but what 
it ordinarily means in our parlance is 
the rent of the land—that is to say, the 
profit that remains after all the expenses 
of cultivation in their widest sense have 
been discharged. But the tithe is a 
tenth part of the produce of the land, 
and it was in that sense that it was 
recognized by the Act of 1836. If your 
Lordships will consider the matter, you 
will see that even now the tenth part 
of the produce of the land would be 
something very much in excess of 
what the Church has a right to under 
the existing rent-charge. Present prices 
are very low ; I suppose the value of an 
acre of wheat in grain and straw is now 
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about £7. The tenth part of £7 is 14s., | 
but you will not find any tithe even in | 
the most heavily burdened part of the 
country amounts to 14s. an acre. I will 
not go through barley, clover, and other 
articles of produce, but I think you will 
find that the rosult is much the same. 
Take an acre of hay. I suppose an 
ordinary acre of hay will bring in be- 
tween 70s. and 80s., and the tenth part 
of that is 7s. or 8s. I think it will be 
found to be much the same for turnips 
and barley. On the other hand, it is 
undoubtedly true that an acre of wheat, 
which under the old system might have 
yielded the Church 14s., would not, if 
the Church were held to be entitled to a 
tenth part of the value of the land—the 
rent—yield it anything like that sum. 
It should be remembered that the old 
right of the titheowner was to take no 
account whatever of the cost of produc- 
tion. It was a right to take a tenth 
art of the produce of the land, with 
Jeduction for the cost of bringing to the 
market. Therefore there is no ground 
for saying that any revision of the tithe 
would in any degree benefit the land. I 
have seen it stated, although I have not 
gone into the calculation, that even now, 
according to present prices, more would 
be yielded than was the case before 
1836. The prices of barley and wheat 
have fallen heavily; but I doubt — 
though I cannot speak with certainty— 
whether the prices of animals are not 
higher now than in 1836. Therefore, 
my Lords, unless you propose on this 
occasion to take from the Church the 
rights that belong to her, you could not 
revise the bargain made in 1836 without 
very considerable damage to the land- 
owner and without damaging the tithe- 
owner. Owing to agricultural improve- 
ments the value of land has very con- 
siderably advanced, and in any such 
revision of the bargain the Church 
would have the right to reap the ad- 
vantage of that change. There is an- 
other grievance with respect to which I 
cannot use the same absolute language. 
I do not wish to disguise it, though I do 
not propose to deal with it by the pre- 
sent Bill. The grievance arises out of 
the seven years’ revision of the tithe. 
ms four good years. and three 
bad to occur, the effect has been that 
the unfortunate tithepayer has, perhaps, 
during the first two years had to pay on 
an average calculated on the very pro- 
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sperity that has gone from him. I be- 
lieve it would be much wiser to arrange 
to make the tithe payable on prices ad- 
justed from year to year. But anyone 
who undertakes to make such a change 
will find that he has all his work before 
him. For the difficulty will be to find 
the exact point of transition, and I 
doubt whether you will ever get the 
two parties to agree as to the precise 
amount at which the tithe should be 
fixed. What this Bill proposes to do 
is to make the landowner responsible 
for the tithe; the titheowner will 
recover it from him as a simple debt. 
As long as the land yields more than 
the amount of the tithe, that is a change 
which I believe will be attended with no 
difficulty. An arrangement of machi- 
nery will be necessary, which will not tax 
our ingenuity; but there is a difficulty 
arising out of a state of things which, 
I am sorry to say, is by no means 
unknown, in which the rent of the 
land—the rent that can be claimed 
for the land—is less than the tithe 
due upon it. That state of things 
exists to some extent in the Eastern 
Counties now, and it raises rather a 
difficult problem. If the land grows 
anything at all the titheowner is en- 
titled to his tithe; but if we look for- 
ward a step we shall see that that is 
a very illusory privilege. Directly the 
farmer finds out by experience that 
after he has paid his tithe he is not able 
to pay the cost of cultivation, it is obvious 
that next year he will cease to cultivate 
the land. The land will go out of cul- 
tivation, and the titheowner next year 
will lose his right altogether. I acknow- 
ledge that, technically, it may be said 
that at least for one year the titheowner 
has a right to get his tithe out of land 
which yields no profit if it yields any- 
thing at all. Of course, if the land is 
out of cultivation, the question does not 
arise; but out of land which yields 
no profit, but which will still yield some 
produce, then for the first year I will 
admit the titheowner has a right to 
obtain his tithe, but it is a right which 
he will obtain at the cost of throwing 
the land out of cultivation. With that 
hanging over it the claim of the tithe- 
owner would rest as a burden upon the 
land which would prevent its being 
brought into cultivation again. It ap- 
a to me to be more just to the 

downer, and more just to the tithe- 
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owner, to say that when the land does 
not yield the value of the tithe to that 
extent the titheowner should lose 
his right. And we propose by the 
Bill to give power to a County Court 
Judge to ascertain this state of facts 
from the landowner, and if he pleases 
make such allowance as he thinks just. 
I admit that the arrangement, in point 
of argument, is open to attack ; but we 
have taken into consideration not only 
the rights of the respective parties, but 
their future rights and future prosperity. 
I think, therefore, we shall do well to 
adopt an arrangement which is not only 
just, but most favourable for encou- 
raging the cultivation of the land. 
There are two other points of smaller 
importance. One is whether the tithe- 
owner should pay anything for the 
greater convenience he obtains by taking 
his tithe direct from the landowner. 
The question is difficult to decide, be- 
cause the convenience which titheowners 
receive differs. In many cases there 
are 10 or 20 landowners in a parish, 
while in others there are only two or 
three landowners. It is, however, very 
much better for the titheowner to go 
direct to the landowner instead of the 
occupier for his tithe, and we propose 
to recognize this by allowing the land- 
owner to deduct 5 per cent discount. 
It appears to us that it is almost impos- 
sible to draw any definite dividing line 
between lay and clerical titheowners ; 
and, therefore, we propose that the Bill 
shall apply equally to titheowners of all 
kinds. I feel sure that if, by the waving 
of a wand, we could get rid of tithes 
altogether, without injuring any par- 
ticular interest, Members of both Houses 
would be prepared to abolish them ; but 
all that we are justified in doing at the 
present moment is to do our best to 
encourage the redemption of tithes. 
Your Lordships are aware that in cases 
where the land has been cut up into 
very small portions the landowner can 
force the titheowner to accept 25 years’ 
purchase of the tithes, and we are of 
opinion that in the existing state of 
things 20 years’ purchase at the par value 
is a fair rate for redemption. is pro- 
position may, at first sight, appear 
rather startling ; but, on a careful ex- 
amination, it will be seen that it will do 
good rather than harm to the tithe- 
owner. In the first place, the tithe- 
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owner will benefit by having his money 
every half-year instead of having to 
press a reluctant farmer for payment; 
and, in the next place, he will be saved 
from the costs of collection, while there 
will be an entire absence of litigation 
and of ill-will, which, under existing 
conditions, without imputing blame to 
anyone, inevitably arise. Allowing 10 
per cent for the average fall in the par 
value, 15 per cent for rates, and 5 per 
cent for cost of collection, the £100 of 
par value is reduced to £70, which, 
at 3} per cent, would be the precise 
interest yielded by the 20 years’ pur- 
chase of the rent-charge. I do not 
know how far Parliament is prepared 
to accept such a measure as this, and 
undoubtedly it is open to criticism ; 
neither do I know how far we may be 
able to persuade the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to help us, although he has 
hitherto shown us very good will in the 
matter. I need not go into any details 
as to the extent to which the redemption 
of tithes could be assisted by loans from 
the Public Loans Commissioners, only 
we must remember that we cannot offer 
as security for any such loans the land 
itself, but merely its produce. There 
are, I admit, many difficulties in the 
way of carrying out this scheme; but I 
trust that they may eventually be over- 
come. I do not know whether, in the 
present state of Parliamentary Business, 
we can have any very great hopes that 
a Bill of this kind, which certainly pre- 
sents considerable surface for attack, 
will become law during the present 
Session. But I am sure that Parlia- 
ment can pass no measure that will do 
more to put a stop to differences that 
are rending asunder communities in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, or do more 
to secure the foundations of the most 
essential institution of our land. I beg 
to move that the Bill be read a first 
time. 


Bill to amend the law with respect to 
the recovery and redemption of tithe 
rent-charge in England—Presented (The 
Marquess of Sarispury). 


Eart DE LA WARR said, it was not 
very usual in their Lordships’ House to 
enter into a discussion on the first read- 
ing of a Bill, but rather to defer such 
discussion till the second reading, in 
order that time might be given to con- 
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sider it. But as the noble Marquess 
had thought it well to deviate somewhat 
from the more usual course, he should 
not, perhaps, be out of Order if he made 
afew remarks in accordance with the 
Motion of which he had given Notice— 

** That, in the opinion of this House, in view 
of the depressed state of agriculture and the 
heavy burdens upon land, it is desirable to 
afford greater facilities for the redemption of 
tithe rent-charge in England and Wales; and 
that the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should be called to the question.” 
He might, perhaps, first be allowed to 
explain the reason which induced him 
to bring under their Lordships’ con- 
sideration the subject of the redemption 
of tithe rent-charge. The existence of 
very great agricultural distress through- 
out the country must be, unhappily, too 
well known to need any proof. Tn some 
_ of the country there were hundreds, 

e might say thousands, of acres out of 
cultivation ; in some the land, if culti- 
vated, would barely pay the tithe rent- 
charge; in many others it made no 
return at all, and was often cultivated 
at a loss. It was generally admitted 
that wheat could not be grown much 
under 40s. a quarter in this country. 
The average price for some time past 
had, he believed, not much, if at all, 
exceeded 32s. a-quarter. Many other 
kinds of produce had also materially 
depreciated in value, and it was calcu- 
lated by those who were competent to 
give an opinion that 70,000,000 a-year 
did not overstate the loss in agricultural 
produce as compared with 15 years ago. 
That sum, it was estimated, represented 
more than the actual rents received by 
the owners of land in this country. 
There were many more details which 
might be given, but their Lordships as 
landowners, having tenants and la- 
bourers dependent on the produce of 
the land, must too well know that the 
land was fast being reduced in very 
many places to a condition which would 
render it impossible to maintain those 
who had hitherto lived upon it. It was 
with much disappointment that he read 
the letter the noble Marquess the Prime 
Minister not long ago addressed to the 
Marquess of Bristol, in answer to a 
Memorial of the owners and occupiers 
of land in Suffolk. After expressing 
great sympathy with the Memorialists, 
the noble Marquess added— 

“ We will take into our earnest consideration 
~ your prayer for measures of relief, but I should 


Earl De La Warr 
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be misleading you if I used any language to 
indicate that I entertained any hope of being 
able to cope with an evil of this kind by any 
sort of legislative action. I heartily wish it were 
otherwise ; but it would not be justifiable to 
hold out hopes for which no trustworthy 
grounds exist.” 

He was quite sure that that statement 
had been received with great disap- 
pointment by agriculturists deeigh- 
out the country. They naturally said— 
‘‘Look at the burdens upon land in 
the shape of taxation. If these were 
imposed by Parliament, can they not be 
at least modified or adjusted by Parlia- 
ment?” There were Imperial taxes; 
could not Parliament deal with these? 
There was a high Income Tax—a tax 
formerly unknown in times of peace; 
there was a Land Tax which pressed 
heavily in many places, could not some 
relief be given in respect of this? There 
was a local taxation, which was an in- 
creasing burden. There were school 
rates enforced by Act of Parliament, and 
highly-paid schoolmasters, far beyond 
what were required in agricultural dis- 
tricts, but which were rendered necessary 
by the regulations of the Education De- 
partment. There were School Boards 
and Local Boards, and Sanitary Boards 
and Highway Boards, with highly- 
paid officers. There were poor rates, 
highway rates, and police rates; there 
were Boards of Guardians, with their 
paid officers. All charges such as these 
were thrown in a great measure upon 
the land, which was expected to main- 
tain the landlord, the tenant, the clergy- 
man, and the labourer. One especial 
way of relief seemed to present itself. 
He did not say there were no others; 
he believed there were many. Personal 
property should be assessed for local as 
it was for Imperial taxation. It would 
be difficult to see how the fairness of 
that method could be disputed. He had 
pointed out where it seemed to him 
some relief might be afforded as re- 
garded Imperial and local taxation. It 
remained for him to show that a great 
and permanent benefit might be con- 
ferred by a well-considered scheme for 
the redemption of tithe rent-charge. It 
had been suggested that the present 
difficulties might be removed if the land- 
lords were made wholly liable for the 
payment of the tithe rent-charge. It 
would, no doubt, relieve the clergyman 
from the inconvenience of any collision 
with the tithepayer; but as the land- 
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lord must raise the rent if he had to 
pay the tithe, the occupier would prac- 
tically be in the same position as re- 
garded the amount of payment. But if 
the tithe were redeemed the occupier 
might be freed from all liability, and 
the landlord, in consideration of the 
advantage which his property would 
ultimately derive by the redemption of 
the tithe, would be induced to make 
easy terms with his tenants with regard 
to raising the rents until the whole 
charge was paid off. The scheme, it 
might be urged, was a large one. The 
annual amount received from tithe 
divided between parochial incumbents, 
lay and clerical impropriators, and col- 
legiate bodies, amounted to about 
£4,000,000. But although the financial 
details for effecting the redemption 
might require experienced handling, it 
was by no means deemed impossible by 
those who were competent to form an 
opinion on the matter. He had figures 
which he could lay before their Lord- 
ships; but he thought it would be more 
convenient on that occasion if he referred 
to the Irish Church Act of 1869 and 
the Amendment Act of 1872, one of the 
objects of those Acts being the redemp- 
tion of tithe. By Section 7 of the Act 
it was enacted that— 


‘The Commissioners may at any time after 
the passing of this Act sell any rent-charge in 
lieu of tithes vested in them under the principal 
Act to the owner of the land charged therewith 
in consideration of a sum equal to 224 times 
the amount of such rent-charge, less such sum 
in the pound as such owner shall be ascertained 
by the Commissioners to have been, on an ave- 
rage of five years preceding the passing of the 
said Act, entitled to deduct for poor rates from 
the tithe rent-charge payable by him, and upon 
any such sale being so made the Commissioners 
shall by order declare the rent-charge to be 
merged in the land out of which it issued.” 


By this it appeared that a landowner in 
Ireland since the year 1872 could redeem 
the tithe chargeable upon land at 22} 
years’ purchase, less the sum paid by 
him for poor rates; and it further 
added— 

“The Commissioners may by order declare 
his purchase money to be payable by instal- 
ments, and the land out of which such rent- 


- charge issued to be accordingly charged as from 


a day to be mentioned in such order for 52 
years thence next ensuing with an annual sum 
calculated at £4 9s. per cent on the purchase- 
money. 


“The result of this arrangement would be 
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that the tithe could be altogether re- 
deemed by the annual payment of a sum 
very similar to what was now paid for 
the annual rent-charge, less the rates 
and the charge for collection. But by 
being spread over a greater number of 
years, it might, in proportion, be still 
further reduced, and thus give greater 

resent relief to the landowner. He 

elieved this Act was in operation in 
Ireland, and landowners there, especially 
in Ulster, had to a considerable ex- 
tent availed themselves of it. It could 
readily be shown that this transaction 
could be carried out without at all affect- 
ing the Revenue of the country. It might, 
perhaps, be advisable that the measure 
should not be compulsory, but that the 
landowner should have the option of re- 
deeming the tithe or of taking the onus 
of paying it himself. A re-adjustment 
of the present rent-charge might pro- 
bably be necessary before the redemp- 
tion was effected, in order to adapt it as 
far as possible to the present value of 
agricultural produce. It could hardly 
be doubted that the advantages of a 
measure of this kind would be great, 
for it would, he believed, set at rest a 
question which was becoming one of 
great friction and uneasiness. The 
tenant occupier of land would no longer 
be liable for tithe in any shape. The 
owner of land would repay the money 
advanced for the redemption by easy in- 
stalments spread over a number of years, 
and at the end of the time the land 
would be freed from all charge. He was 
happy to hear that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would take into their serious 
consideration this important question, 
which was assuming large proportions, 
in order that by timely legislation a 
remedy might be applied to cireum- 
stances, the burden of which was in- 
creasing at a time of almost unparalleled 
agricultural distress. He would not 
move the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice, understanding that the 
noble Marquess at the head of the Go- 
vernment would consider the question of 
tithe redemption during the passage of 
the Bill through the House. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER ann SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satis- 
BuRY) said, he wished to state, with 
respect to a letter of his to which the 
noble Earl had referred, that he had 
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not the slightest intention of drawing 
back from any expression which he 
might have made of a desire to effect 
reforms for the advantage of the agri- 
cultural community of the country. He 
believed that much might be done, 
though the task might be extremely 
difficult, to adjust the burdens of taxa- 
tion on land and personal property. 
What he wished to impress on the noble 
Earl and on agriculturists was that dis- 
tress of the character referred to could 
not be met, could not be coped with, by 
measures of that kind, and that it was 
not to legislation they could look for 
any effective relief. He wished to reply to 
another point. He was very anxious 
that his agricultural friends, with whose 
sufferings he had the greatest sympathy, 
should not imagine that it was within 
the range of practical politics that Pro- 
tection could be restored in this country. 
He believed that the injury caused would 
be great if they imagined that such a 
thing could bedone. Before Protection 
could be restored it would be not merely 
one Party, but both Parties in the State, 
that would have to be converted. Let 
them suppose, for instance, that the Con- 
servative Party were converted and be- 
came Protectionists; that would not make 
it safe for agriculturists to rely upon 
obtaining Protection. Men could not 
venture to invest their money on the 
chance of Protection unless it was so 
thoroughly received by the country that 
it would be accepted by both Parties in 
the State. He thought his noble Friend 
would agree with him that that was as 
unlikely a contingency as it was possible 
to contemplate. it was very natural that 
agriculturists, in the sufferings they 
were undergoing, should look for a 
remedy; but he feared that some public 
evil might be caused by their looking 
forward to a remedy which he sincerely 
believed to be impossible. 


Bill read 1*. (No. 54.) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Standing Order No. XXXYV. to be 
considered on Monday next in order to 
its being suspended. 
House adjourned at a quarter before Six 


o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 25th March, 1887. 





MINUTES.] — Pusiic Brris— Resolution in 
Committee—Bankruptcy Offices (Sites) [Con- 
solidated Fund]. 

Resolution in Committee— Ordered —First Reading 
—Licensing Laws Amendment * [207]. 

Select Committee—Stannaries Act (1869) Amend- 
ment * [147], nominated. 

Committee — Report — Consolidated Fund (No. 
Ap? Army (Annual)* [202]; Isle of Man 
(Customs) * [199]. 

ProvisionaL Ornper Bit — Ordered — First 
Reading—Metropolitan Police * [206]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 

— )——_— 
METROPOLITAN RAILWAY BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir Charles Forster.) 


Dr. TANNER: (Cork Oo., Mid): I 
have given Notice of my intention to 
move the rejection of this Bill, and I 
find that Notices to a similar effect have 
been given by two other hon. Members 
—the hon. Member for East Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Channing) and the hon. and 
gallant Member for the Hornsey Divi- 
sion of Middlesex (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg). Under these circumstances, I 
hope that the second reading will be 
postponed. 

Bill to be read a second time upon 
Friday. 


REGENT’S CANAL, CITY, AND DOCK 
RAILWAY BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’”’—(Sir Charles Forster.) 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid): This 
Bill is in ——- the same position as 
the last, being opposed by three Mem- 
bers. 

Str CHARLES FORSTER (Walsall): 
It will be postponed until to-morrow. 


Bill to be read a second time Zo- 
morrow. 
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WALTON-ON-THAMES AND WEY- 
BRIDGE GAS BILL. 


SECOND RFADING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir Charles Forster.) 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): In 
connection with this Walton and Wey- 
bridge Bill, I wish to say that an immense 
number of Petitions have been presented 
against it, and I understand that several 
hon. Members intend to oppose it. One 
very important Petition against it has 
been presented by the Justices of the 
Peace. 

Sir CHARLES FORSTER (Walsall): 
If it is opposed the second reading must 
be put off, and I will fix it for Thursday. 


Bill to be read a second time upon 
Thursday. 


QUESTIONS. 


—— 


ADMIRALTY—SIR WILLIAM PALLISER 
(ARMOUR BOLTS). 


Carrain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether any pecuniary acknowledg- 
ment has ever been made to the late Sir 
William Palliser, or his representatives, 
by the Government, in connection with 
his valuable invention of armour bolts, 
which have been for a long time, and 
now are, in general use in Her Majesty’s 
Navy? 

Tue SECRETARY ro raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Forwoop) (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) (who replied) said: No, Sir. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)--MRS., 
LUCAS, CONVICTED OF ARSON. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Is it the fact that 
Mrs. Lucas, wife of a Cork magistrate, 
was in March 1886, sentenced to 12 
months’ imprisonment for having at- 
tempted to burn down her own mansion, 
then inhabited by her family and a pro- 
tection party of police, by pouring 
paraffin oil over the curtains of her 
rooms, to which she set fire; that she 
was detected by, and convicted on the 
evidence of, the police who guarded the 
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house; that her husband had claimed 
for compensation for malicious injury 
off the rates in this and other cases, 
which the Grand Jury rejected; is it 
the fact that Mrs. Lucas was released 
from gaol several months before the 
expiry of her sentence ; that her husband 
still remains a magistrate for County 
Cork ; at whose instance was the sentence 
commuted; and, in how many cases 
within the past six years have sentences 
for arson, with intent to defraud, been 
commuted ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The facts 
are substantially as stated in the Ques- 
tion. A Memorial was received on her 
behalf, numerously signed, the signa- 
tures including those of the Protestant 
clergyman and the Roman Catholic 
curates of the parish, setting forth that 
the case was one in which the clemency 
of the Lord Lieutenant might be pro- 
perly exercised; and His Excellency, 
after considering all the facts, ordered 
the discharge of the prisoner. Two 
sentences for arson have been commuted 
within the last six years. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY; Will the right 
hon. Gentleman have any objection to 
say whether the claims of compensation 
made to the Grand Jury were rejected, 
as stated in the Question, and whether 
Mr. Lucas, who made these claims after 
getting his wife to set fire to the place, 
still retains the Commission of the 
Peace; and, will he also state whether 
these outrages, reported by the police 
as agrarian outrages, will be given in 
the Return as against the people? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Part of the 
Question of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber I am unable to answer. The other 
part I have already answered, by stating 
that I believe the statement that theGrand 
Jury rejected the claims for compensa- 
tion is accurate. As to the assertion that 
the lady’s husband urged her to commit 
the crime, I have no knowledge at all. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman lay the facts before the 
Lord Chancellor ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The ques- 
tion has already been fairly judged and 
decided. His Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant thought it was a case in which 
his clemency should be extended, and I 
do not think the question should be re- 
opened. 
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CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) — 
RIOTS AT BELFAST — REPRESSION 
OF DISTURBANCE. 


Mr. J. F. X. O’BRIEN (Mayo, S.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If his attention 
has been called to a paragraph in The 
Daily News of this date (21st instant), 
referring to disturbances in Belfast on 
Saturday last, in which, after describing 
the arrest of a prisoner, it is stated— 

“ As soon as this was done, the mob, which 
had now become large, began to violently stone 
the police. Despite the attacks made on them, 
the Constabulary arrested, not only Edge- 
worth, but six others... .. Matters to-day 
Conta) passed over quietly; but to-night, in 

illfield, there was more stone throwing. A 
numerous body of police were soon present, 
and charged the mob with their batons ;”’ 
and, if he will explain why people in 
Youghal, and other parts of Ireland out- 
side of Ulster, are to be charged with 
the sword bayonet, and even to be fired 
upon, for resistance to the police, while 
only the baton, or at worst the bayonet, 
is employed in Belfast ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The re- 
port referred to is substantially correct 
as regards the disturbance in Belfast on 
Saturday last ; but the circumstances of 
the following Sunday were not of the 
serious character suggested. As regards 
the insinuation made in the last para- 
graph of the Question, I may inform 
the hon. Member that the police will 
use the means for quelling disturbance, 
or resisting attack, which the circum- 
stances of each case may unhappily 
render necessary without regard to dis- 
tinctions of place, Party, or religion. 


MADAGASCAR — RECALL OF MR. 
PICKERSGILL, HER MAJESTY’S 
VICE CONSUL AT ANTANANARIVO. 


Mr. M‘ARTHUR (Leicester) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any truth in 
the statement made in a Reuter’s tele- 
gram, dated Paris, 21st March, that the 
French Government have asked, and 
obtained, the recall of Mr. Pickersgill, 
Her Majesty’s Vice Consul at Antana- 
narivo, the capital of Madagascar; and, 
if so, will he inform the House on what 
grounds Mr. Pickersgill has been re- 
called ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Fsrevsson) (Man- 
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chester, N.E.): There is no truth in the 
statement referred to, and Mr. Pickers- 
gill is still Her Majesty’s Vice Consul 
at Antananarivo. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—OUTBREAKS OF ANTHRAX. 
Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, with reference to the various 
—— outbreaks of cattle anthrax, 
hether any steps have been taken to 
warn Local Authorities of the danger of 
establishing permanent centres of in- 
fection, by the burial of carcasses of 
animals suffering from that disease ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz DUCHY 
Lord Joun Manners) (Leicestershire, 

-): The Anthrax Order of 1886 pro- 
vides for the destruction of carcasses of 
animals dead of anthrax by exposure to 
a high temperature or by chemical 
agents, and some Local Authorities, in 
districts where the necessary appliances 
exist, have been authorized to adopt 
such modes of destruction instead of 
burial. In reference to burial, which in 
many parts of the country is the only 
available method of disposing of car- 
easses, Local Authorities have been 
warned that the carcasses should be 
buried entire and be well covered with 
lime. There is reason to believe that 
when carcasses are so buried as to ex- 
clude the air the infection does not con- 
tinue for any great length of time. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther the attention of his Department 
has been called to the numerous out- 
breaks of cattle anthrax recently re- 
ported; and, whether he proposes to 
take any measures, by way of warning 
or otherwise, to guard against the 
danger of disease being cummunicated 
to human beings ? 

THe PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronr) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
danger of anthrax being communicated 
to human beings is one almost exclu- 
sively incurred by those who have to 
deal with the hides or opened bodies of 
infected animals; and obedience to the 
Order of the Privy Council of September 
16, 1886, as to dealing with such animals 
and their carcasses, will practically get 
rid of that danger. No other measure 
is regarded as called for. I may add 
that the Report of the Medical Officer of 
the Board for 1882 contains a Memo. 
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randum which was prepared in order to 
give the means of recognizing anthrax 
as it affects people dealing with hides; 
and this Memorandum may be useful as 
guarding against error in diagnosis in 
districts where actual anthrax has ap- 
peared. 


LAW AND POLICE—SENTENCE ON 
FRANCIS M‘LOWRAN, AT SOUTH- 
WARK POLICE COURT. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the Memorial sent him, with reference 
to the case of Francis M‘Lowran, who 
was sentenced at the Southwark Police 
Court on the 8th instant to three months’ 
hard labour, for an assault on a police 
constable, in which it is alleged that a 
miscarriage of justice has taken place; 
and, whether he will have inquiries 
made into the matter ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; I have carefully considered this 
Memorial, and I have read the evidence 
and obtained a Report from the magis- 
trate upon it, and I see no reason to 
interfere with the sentence. 


ADMIRALTY—GREENWICH HOSPITAL 
FUNDS—INVESTMENTS. 


Str SAMUEL WILSON (Portsmouth) 
asked the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether, in the interest of the seamen 
of the Royal Navy, the Greenwich 
Hospital Funds, which were originally 
in part subscribed by them, or deducted 
from their pay, will be invested in Go- 
vernment loans of the Colonies of 
Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, 
and New Zealand, paying Four per 
Cent, instead of the Three per Cent 
Annuities ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (A 
Lorp of the Apmrratry) (Sheffield, 
Ecclesall): Arrangements have been 
made already, or are in progress, for the 
re-investment at home, on favourable 
terms, of the greater part of the Three 
per Cent Annuities held on account of 
Greenwich Hospital; and it is not con- 
sidered that there will be any difficulty 
in similarly re-investing so much of the 
remainder of the Stock as it may be con- 
sidered advisable to re-invest. The 
Colonial Stocks of Victoria, New South 
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Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand 
mentioned in the Question are at present 
quoted above par, with the exception of 
the New Zealand Stock, and at present 
prices would yield interest of less than 
4 per cent on the sum invested. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)—THE 
RIOTS AT YOUGHAL—THE CORONER'S 
WARRANT. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, What steps, if any, 
have been taken to carry out the war- 
rant of Mr. Coroner Rice against Dis- 
trict Inspector Somerville and Constable 
Ward for the wilful murder of Hanlon 
at Youghal; whether the accused have 
been suspended from duty and lodged 
in gaol ; and, if so, when; and, whether 
the jury attached any rider to their ver- 
dict, or made through their foreman any 
statement when returning their verdict ; 
and, if so, what rider or statement ? 

Taz OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
accused officers were arrested and com- 
mitted to custody on the 23rd instant, 
and are, therefore, suspended from duty. 
I am not aware that the Coroner’s Jury 
added any rider to their verdict; but I 
understand that before separating they 
adopted a Resolution which has been 
published in the Press. 

Mr. CHANCE: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he will state the terms 
of that Resolution ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member is as much in possession of the 
Resolution as myself. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast W.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman say if these 
prisoners, District Inspector Somerville 
and Oonstable Ward, are receiving in 
Cork Gaol the treatment of ordinary 
untried prisoners ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I presume 
they are; but I do not know. If the 
hon. Gentleman has any anxiety in the 
matter he can put a Question on the 
Paper. 


EJECTMENTS (IRELAND)—THE MAR- 
QUESS OF DOWNSHIRE’S ESTATES, 
co. DOWN. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 


has been called to a ph in The 
Belfast Morning News of the 15th instant, 
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in which it is stated that processes of 
ejectments had been, on the previous 
Saturday, served on about 70 tenants of 
“The Seven Townlands,” near Dun- 
drum, County Down, on the estate of the 
Trustee of the Marquess of Downshire ; 
whether any reduction of rent was 
offered to these tenants; whether any of 
the tenants so sued owe more than one 
year’s rent; and, if so, how many ; and, 
whether, having regard to these and 
other cases where the tenants are sued 
for rent which they cannot pay, the Go- 
vernment will bring in a provisional 
measure to empower the Judges to 
adjourn ejectment proceedings for the 
recovery of rent, pending legislation on 
the subject ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovur) (Manchester, E.): My attention 
has not been called to the paragraph 
except by the hon. Member’s Question. 
I do not think it part of my duty to in- 
quire into the particulars of special 
transactions between landlords and ten- 
ants. Certain of the proposals which 
the Government have to make in refer- 
ence to land in Ireland will be brought 
into the House of Lords on Thursday 
next, when hon. Members will have an 
opportunity of satisfying a curiosity 
which I admit to be legitimate. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)— TELEGRAPH 
ESTABLISHMENTS AT WATERFORD. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whe- 
ther the postal and telegraphic estab- 
lishments at Waterford are still ranked 
in the second class, notwithstanding that 
the Returns taken last year show the 
work transacted to be sufficient to war- 
rant the first class being applied; whe- 
ther, when the late Mr. Fawcett’s scheme 
for the revision of offices was issued in 
1881, Mr. Baines, of the General Post 
Office, who superintended its applica- 
tion, included Waterford among the 
offices to be promoted, possessing as it 
did the necessary qualification in high 
class instruments and direct telegraphic 
communication with London; whether, 
in consequence of the strenuous opposi- 
tion of Mr. Guinness, Surveyor of the 
Southern (Ireland) District, Waterford 
was struck out, but on consideration 
that it would be restored when Limerick 
obtained the necessary qualifications, 
and if this promise is still unfulfilled ; 
whether the recent revision of the estab- 
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lishments confers only two clerkships in 
a staff of 34, while English offices with 
a smaller staff have three times the 
number of superior appointments ; and, 
if it is the intention of the Department 
to improve the prospects of the general 
body of the staff, and remove the dis- 
content which now prevails ? 

THE POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Ratxes) (Cambridge University): All 
the officers consulted in 1881 were of 
opinion that the Waterford office should 
be ranked in List B. In November 
last I revised the establishment, in- 
creasing the number of clerks by two 
to the present number of four, which 
was all that the work of the office 
required. It is not the fact that English 
offices with a smaller staff have three 
times the number of superior appoint- 
ments. The office is still properly 
ranked in List B; and I should not, I 
think, be warranted now in reconsider- 
ing my decision of November last. 


POST OFFICE — TELEGRAMS—SHORT- 
ENED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES 
FOR THIS HOUSE. 


Sir RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) asked the Postmaster General, 
If he will be good enough to state whe- 
ther he has had any further consultation 
with the authorities of the House with 
reference to the adoption of a shortened 
telegraphic address for telegrams ad- 
dressed to hon. Members at the House? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): I 
have been informed by the Speaker that 
it will be for the general convenience if 
the word ‘“‘Commons” could be regis- 
tered for telegrams addressed to the 
House of Commons, and I have given 
instructions accordingly. 


POST OFFICE—SUNDAY DELIVERY OF 
LETTERS—POSTMEN’S WAGES. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven) asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether, in the event of its 
being decided to discontinue the Sunday 
delivery of letters throughout the Coun- 
try, a proportionate reduction in the 
wages of the postmen will not neces- 
sarily follow ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): In 
fixing the wages of postmen, it is the 
practice to take into account whether 
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or not they have any work on Sunday. 
If the Sunday delivery of letters were 
discontinued throughout the country, 
and postmen were relieved of all work 
on Sunday, it would certainly be neces- 
sary to consider whether the wages of 
the men who now work on Sunday, and 
who, of course, form the great majority 
of the postmen, should not undergo a 
proportionate reduction. 


COLONIAL CONFERENCE—AUSTRA- 
LIAN OPINION. 

Sr SAMUEL WILSON (Ports- 
mouth) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Whether he will con- 
sider the expression of Australian opi- 
nion contained in Reuter’s telegram 
from Melbourne, published in yester- 
day’s Zimes, and make public the pro- 
ceedings of the Colonial Conference, 
thus taking the public into its confidence 
from the outset ; and, whether any other 
Members of the Government, beside the 
Colonial Minister, will take part in the 
Conference ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Horztanp) (Hampstead): I am 
glad that the hon. Baronet has asked 
this Question, as there seems to be some 
misunderstanding as to the matters re- 
ferred to. It was clearly explained in 
my Predecessor’s Circular Despatch in- 
viting the Conference that 

“Secrecy must continue to be observed with 
regard to many of the defensive measures,” 
the consideration of which is one of the 
principal objects of the meeting of 
Colonial Representatives in this country. 
Further, it is not desirable that pro- 
posals and tenders for mail services and 
telegraphic communications and the dis- 
cussion of them should be prematurely 
made public. And it is no less im- 
portant that questions bearing upon the 
relations of this country with Foreign 
Powers should, if they are to be freely 
discussed, be considered without the 
necessary publication of all the observa- 
tions that may be made and all the in- 
formation that may be given. It is 
intended to admit reporters on the 
opening day of the Conference ; but on 
subsequent days two official reporters 
only will be present. But it is proposed 
to furnish the papers with a précis of 
the proceedings of each day. As I have 
before stated, the Prime Minister and 
other Members of the Government will 
be present at the opening; and Mem- 
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bers of the Government will attend when 
the Conference have under discussion 
matters affecting their Departments. 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE — THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON IMPERIAL 
DEFENCE. 

Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether, in view of the fact 
that the first subject for discussion at 
the Conference, summoned to meet on 
the 4th of April, is that of Imperial De- 
fence, the Representatives appointed by 
the Colonies will be furnished with the 
Report of the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into that subject, and 
presided over by the Earl of Carnarvon? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hotianp) (Hampstead): The 
Report of the Royal Commission, and 
the evidence brought before the Com- 
missioners, must be still treated as con- 
fidential. But that Report has been 
taken as the basis of the different re- 
commendations that have been made 
from time to time, some of which have 
already been carried into effect; and it 
will be my duty, as President of the 
Conference, to state fully, for the infor- 
mation of the delegates, all that has 
been done in consequence of the Report, 
and to bring to their notice what mea- 
sures still remain to be taken. 


LOCAL TAXATION—ASSESSMENT OF 
CHAPELS AND SCHOOLS AT HAYLE, 
CORNWALL. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether it is the fact that 
the Local Authorities for the District of 
Hayle, in Cornwall, have determined to 
tax all the chapels and schools; whe- 
ther in any, and what, cases exemption 
from such taxation is admitted by the 
law; and, whether such exemption 
should be permitted in the case of those 
school-rooms, belonging to certain reli- 
gious denominations, which are attached 
to and form portions of the chapels, and 
are used simply for religious instruction 
on Sundays, such instruction being given 
without fee or other payment, and the 
chapels and schools being erected and 
maintained by voluntary offerings ? 

Tae PRESIDENT or THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) (who 
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replied) said: The Local Government 
Board have no information as to the 
proposed action of the Local Authori- 
ties in the district of Hayle with regard 
to the assessment of chapels and schools. 
As to the cases in which there is an ex- 
emption from assessment to the poor 
rate of churches, chapels, meeting- 
houses, or premises appropriated to 
public religious worship, the statutory 
provisions will be found in the 3 & 4 
Will. IV., c. 30. 


SALMON FISHING (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. A. L. BROWN (Hawick, &c.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether it is the case that salmon fish- 
ings in Scotland are the property of the 
Crown ; and, whether, when such pro- 
perties are for sale, he will take steps 
to put them up to public competition 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): Salmon fishings in Scot- 
land are primd facie the property of the 
Crown ; but a large proportion of them 
has been acquired by those who now 
possess them by ancient grant, or, more 
recently, by purchase from the Crown. 
No undertaking can be given that when 
the salmon fishings still belonging to 
the Crown are for sale they will be put 
up to public competition. The mode of 
sale must depend upon the circumstances 
of each case; but it has been assumed 
that the proprietois of the ex adverso 
lands are entitled to some consideration 
when a prerogative right of the Crown 
affecting their properties is disposed of. 

Mr. A. L. BROWN (Hawick, &c.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether he 
will take steps to institute proceedings 
against river proprietors in Scotland 
who fish for salmon on parts of rivers 
for which they have no Charters? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities) : This Question re- 
lates to a matter with which the Lord 
Advocate could not interfere. The in- 
terests of the Crown in regard to salmon 
fishings are attended to by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests. 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS — BOY 
CLERKS. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) (for Mr. James Srvarr) (Shore- 
ditch, Hoxton) asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether the Treasury 
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will extend to Civil Service Writers the 
privilege now enjoyed by boy clerks in 
competing amongst themselves for a 
limited number of vacancies in the exa- 
minations for Lower Division Clerk- 
ships ? 

THe SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): Copyists, under the exist- 
ing regulations, are allowed to deduct 
from their actual age, when competing 
for Lower Division Clerkships, any time 
not exceeding five years which they may 
have spent as registered copyists in the 
Civil Service. They have, therefore, 
already a great advantage over other 
competitors, and it is not considered 
desirable to give them the further privi- 
lege proposed by the hon. Member. 


TRIALS BY JURY (IRELAND)—THE 
RETURN. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottinghamshire, 
Rushcliffe) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether he will grant the 
Return relating to Trials by Jury (Ire- 
land), which stands on the Paper for 
Monday ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W.H.Ssirm) 
(Strand, Westminster): I am informed 
that the information that the hon. Gen- 
tleman asks for cannot be prepared from 
official records; and, inasmuch as it 
would have to be based on matters of 
opinion, I am unable to hold out any 
hope of it being granted. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman have any 
objection to give a Return showing, 
without any comment, the number of 
convictions and acquittals at the last 
Spring and Winter Assizes in Ireland ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, if Notice 
were given of the Question, no doubt 
the Attorney Gencral for Ireland would 
answer it. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Neweastle-on- 
Tyne) inquired whether the Chief Secre- 
tary would be prepared, in the course of 
a week or so, to provide a Return of the 
number of persons committed for trial, 
convicted by juries, and so forth ; and, 
whether he would produce it before the 
termination of the debate on the Crimi- 
nal Law Amendment Bill? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A.J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.) replied, that 
if it was a Retuin that the Government 
could furnish it should be done. He 
would inquire into the matter; but the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
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there were difficulties in making out 
such a Return so that it would be in- 
telligible. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o—— 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—CRIMINAL 
LAW AMENDMENT (IRELAND) BILL— 
MOTION FOR URGENCY. 

RESOLUTION. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [FOURTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming the Ad- 
journed Debate on the Amendment 
proposed to the Question (22nd March}, 

‘“‘That the introduction and several stages of 
the Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill 
have precedence of all Orders of the Day and 
Notices of Motion, including the Rules of Pro- 
cedure, whenever the Bill shall be set down for 
consideration by the Government as the first 
business of the day.”—(Mr. William Henry 
Smith.) 

And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘* this House declines to set aside the business of 
the Nation in favour of a measure for increasing 
the stringency of the Criminal Law in Ireland, 
whilst no effectual security has been taken 
against the abuse of the Law by the exaction of 
excessive rents.’’—(Mr. John Morley.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, that whatever might be 
the result of the Division upon the 
Amendment before the House, hon. 
Members would be of opinion that al- 
ready the discussion had been of great 
service to the House and the country. 
It had forced the Government to lift the 
veil from a portion of their policy for 
Ireland, and to disclose to them part of 
their intentions with regard to land 
legislation. It had also enabled his 
right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. Joseph Chamberlain) 
to follow suit upon the Government, and 
to announce on his part, or on the part 
of the Government—he was not quite 
sure which—a fuller explanation of the 
Government land measure, giving them 
greater detail than was supplied by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary (Mr. A. J. Balfour). He could not 
but comment on the extraordinary Con- 
stitutional novelty of thiscourse. Never 
in his recollection had such a course 
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been pursued in that House as that of a 
right hon. Gentleman on the Front Op- 
area ve Bench expounding at greater 
ength than the Government themselves 

a Government measure. Nor had it 
ever occurred that a Government had sat 
by without protest and heard the an- 
nouncement of their own intentions from 
a right hon. Gentleman on the Front 
Opposition Bench. Probably they might 
have further explanation of the same 
kind from the noble Marquess the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale (the Marquess of 
Hartington) later on. He ventured to 
hope that they might have some further 
announcement of a Ministerial policy 
from that other Member of the Dis- 
sentient Liberals who for the moment 
appeared to be in the confidence—if not 
in the Ministry—of right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
devoted some part of his speech to prov- 
ing his own consistency in regard to 
coercion, and to throwing some doubt on 
the consistency of many of his former 
Colleagues. ‘The right hon. Gentleman 
said he had voted in 1881 and in 1882 
for coercion, and that in 1885 he was 
prepared to support another Coercion 
Bill. No doubt, the technical record 
showed the right hon. Gentleman to be 
as consistent; but the right hon. 

entleman did not go on to say that 
there were certain Members of the Go- 
vernment in 1885 who were strongly op- 
posed to a policy of coercion. Some 
information on that point was at the 
same time derived from statements 
which appeared in Zhe Birmingham Daily 
Post—which were regarded as authorita- 
tive—and which were certainly never 
denied. On the 22nd of May, 1885, 
The Birmingham Daily Pvst announced 
that— 

“The opposition of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
Charles Dilke to a policy of coercion is unmis- 
takable, and the Radical section have made up 
their minds that the fullest extent they can go 
is that the Crimes Act shall run for one year 
only. In the event of the Government not 
taking this step they will resign their places.’’ 


Some time later the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. J. Chamberlain) addressed 
a meeting, at which he informed 
them that, with the Liberals, coercion 
was a hateful incident, but with the 
Tories it was a policy. A subse- 
uent announcement connected him with 

e right hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for West Birmingham and Sir Charles 
Dilke in taking up that attitude. He 
could not say whether that was accurate, 
but it was not denied. He had the 
privilege of being a Colleague of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham at that time, and was 
closely associated with him in many poli- 
tical aims and objects up to the period 
that the Home Rule Question was 
brought before Parliament by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). He 
then thought that the right hon. Gentle- 
man and he agreed on a great many 
subjects, and especially on the subject of 
coercion; and if anyone had then fore- 
told that the right hon. Gentleman 
might in the year 1887 be prepared to 
support a Coercion Bill brought in by a 
Conservative Government, he would 
have considered such a suggestion as 
that of a madman, and would have 
asked him to leave hisroom. Like the 
right hon. Member, he had voted for 
coercion in 1881 and 1882. When 
the Coercion Bill was introduced in 
1881 the circumstances were very diffe- 
rent to what they were at present. 
Crime was rife throughout Ireland; 
witnesses would not come forward, 
and juries would not convict. He soon 
found out, however, the mistake he had 
made in voting for the Bill, and he had 
ever since regretted having done so. 
He (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) himself went 
over to Ireland at the beginning of 
1882, at the suggestion of the late 
Mr. Forster, and he saw the mischief 
that coercion was doing. He went to 
Loughrea, and was struck by the amount 
of crime that prevailed and the rela- 
tions that still existed, in spite of coer- 
cion, between landlord and tenant. He 
was convinced that coercion was doing 
infinite mischief throughout the coun- 
try, and he recollected suggesting to 
the late Mr. Forster at the time that 
it would be wise to drop coercion, to 
release the suspects, and to pass an 
Arrears Act. The Government did not 
do so then; but later on they carried an 
Arrears Act, accompanied, however, by 
a Coercion Act, which resulted from the 
Pheonix Park murders. Any person 
protesting against that Act at that time 
would not have been listened to; but 
even then he had great and grave mis- 
_ as to its advisability. He be- 
ieved that it would have been better 
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then to trust only to the Arrears Act. 
He did not agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary that the 
Crimes Act of 1882 had been a success ; 
in his opinion any good that had taken 
place had been the result of the Arrears 
Act. It might be that the Crimes Act 
drove agitation below the surface; it 
had, at all events, created a strong feel- 
of disaffection against the Government, 
and led to many evil results. One effect 
had been entirely to destroy the Liberal 
Party in Ireland. Then came the pro- 
posal in 1885 to adopt another Coercion 
Act, and during the time that the Mem- 
bers of that Government were discussing 
whether there should be one or not, it 
turned out that the Tory Leaders had 
secretly come to a determination to 
oppose the renewal of coercion, and had 
made an agreement with the Irish Mem- 
bers below the Gangway, the result of 
which was that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian was turned 
out of Office. When the Tory Govern- 
ment came in they did not propose 
coercion, and the sequel justified them 
in that course. It was quite certain that 
while Lord Carnarvon was Lord Lieu- 
tenant a very great improvement took 
ss which was even greater during 

ord Aberdeen’s term of Office. Well, 
he would ask—what had arisen between 
that time and the present to justify a 
return to coercion? All the difficulty 
which had since happened was due to 
the fact that the Government would not 
accept the measure proposed by the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) last 
autumn, and had failed to meet the de- 
mands of the Irish Members to remedy 
the defects of the Land Act of 1881, and 
provide for the extraordinary agricul- 
tural emergency. He could not agree 
with his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Birmingham that the Land Act of 
1881 had been a gigantic failure. 
In his opinion it had been, on the 
whole, a just and sound Act; it had 
already done a great deal of good, and 
it would be the foundation of more good 
throughout Ireland. The Land Act had 
not created dual ownership of land in 
Ireland, as some appeared to think; it 
had only given legal sanction to a state of 
things which existed in Ireland, not only 
in Ulster, but in other parts as well. It 
should be remembered that the Land 
Act had come into existence amid con- 
siderable difficulties, having been pre- 
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ceded by a Coercion Bill, which had 
predisposed the Irish people against it, 
and in that way done much to prevent 
its success. Another mistake was that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian had neglected to con- 
sult Irish opinion in the framing of that 
Act, and also with regard to the Amend- 
ments which had been moved to it. If 
they looked at the debate upon the Act 
they would see that it had been moved 
by Irish Members to include lease- 
holders and the tenants of town parks, 
and it had also been pola R that 
the term of judicial revision was too 
long, and that it should be reduced 
to five years. These contentions had 
been affirmed by Lord Cowper’s Com- 
mission, whether the Government ac- 
cepted them or not. Other Amendments 
had been pressed by hon. Members below 
the Gangway, which the House would 
not listen to; and it was his belief that 
if on that occasion they had listened to 
the Irish Members, and taken informa- 
tion on the subject of Ireland from them, 
the Act would have been to a great ex- 
tent, if not wholly, a settlement of the 
Land Question, and would have been a 
remedial measure of far greater import- 
ance than it had actually been. As it 
was, however, the Act had been a mea- 
sure of the greatest importance to Ireland. 
It had reduced rents to a very large ex- 
tent, and had produced what he might 
callacommon denomination, which would 
make it much easier to deal with the 
question in future. The great fall in 
— which had taken place had not 

een wholly unexpected by hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland. For shortly after 
the Land Act was passed the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork, at a Convention held in 
Maryborough on the 16th September, 
1881, made a remarkable speech, and 
one which showed there were wise men 
in Ireland who predicted the difficulties 
which were coming. The hon. Member 
for Cork in that speech said— 

‘*He thought the tenants had better not go 
into the Courts for the purpose of getting a rent 
fixed. Rents, he said, for the statute term of 
15 years were dangerous for the tenants to 
enter upon. They were at the commencement 
of a new system of American competition in 


corn and wheat, and no one would know whe- 
ther before 15 years Irish land would be able to 


-pay the rents or not. If they went into Court 


and asked to have a fair rent fixed, and that 
application were granted, the statutory term 
would be fixed for 15 years ; and if after five or 
six years they found they were unable to pay 
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the rent fixed, what position would they be in 
for obtaining the moral sympathy of the world 
if the landlord was able to point to their own 
action as the cause of these intolerable and im- 
possible rents ?”’ 


That was an interesting statement for 
the hon. Member to make, and a wise 
oe of what had actually occurred. 

obody now would deny—after reading 
the evidence given before Lord Cowper’s 
Commission—that a very serious emer- 
gency had arisen in Ireland, resulting 
in very great difficulties to the tenants 
of that country, and imposing upon that 
House the necessity of providing a 
remedy. The Commissioners had not 
only pointed out the very serious fall 
in the prices of agricultural produce 
amounting to 18} per cent, but also a 
number of other concurrent circum- 
stances tending to increase the difficulties 
of the tenant. The question then was, 
whether the whole of the loss which the 
tenants had admittedly sustained ought 
to fall on one of the two parties to the 
dual ownership of land? Parliament 
had legalized a system of dual owner- 
ship, but they must take that system 
with all its conditions; and one of those 
conditions was this—that if a serious 
fall of prices occurred wholly unex- 
pected after the determination of rent, 
it was not fair or just that the whole of 
that loss should fall only on one of the 
parties. It was, therefore, incumbent 
upon Parliament to do something to 
amend the Land Act of 1881, and to 
meet the difficulties of the tenant far- 
mers. Now, all the difficulties which 
formed the foundation of the Govern- 
ment’s measure of coercion arose from 
the agrarian question. Those difficulties 
would have been far greater but for the 
very great pressure put by the late 
Chief Secretary upon the landlords to 
reduce their rents, and for which he 
ought to have the gratitude of the 
people of Ireland, and also of this 
country. What had occurred on Lord 
Clanricarde’s property was an illustra- 
tion of what went on in Ireland. Some 
time ago he stated publicly that Lord 
Clanricarde had declined to make any 
abatement to his tenants ; that he had 
reason to believe his Lordship’s own 
agent—Mr. Joyce—had recommended 
that there should be an abatement; and 
that if he had done so the whole country 
would have been quiet. Lord Clanri- 
carde wrote to the papers to say that he 
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was untruthful in making such a state- 
ment, and that the statement was not 
in accordance with fact. On turning, 
however, to the evidence before the 
Royal Commission, he found he was 
fully justified in his statement. Mr. 
Joyce stated before the Commission that 
he had recommended Lord Clanricarde 
to make small abatements of rent, but 
that Lord Clanricarde had declined to do 
so; and he added, in answer to a ques- 
tion put by Mr. Knipe, that “if that 
abatement had been given the whole 
country would have been quiet.” The 
consequence was that evictions took 
place, scenes of disturbance ensued, and 
£1,400 was spent by the Government in 
car hire for the conveyance of the police 
and bailiffs engaged in them. LEven- 
tually 74 persons were sent for trial in 
connection with these disturbances, and 
by means of packed juries, were sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment varying 
from 12 to 18 months. Later, in conse- 
quence of a strong letter from the Chief 
Secretary, Lord Clanricarde consented to 
makeareduction of 20 per cent; but there 
could be no doubt that if he had done 
this a few weeks before the disturbances 
in question would have been completely 
avoided. In his opinion, the story of 
the conduct of Lord Clanricarde and the 
Woodford evictions constituted a mon- 
strouscase of injustice, and what he asked 
was this—was it right and just to give 
any further facilities to men like Lord 
Clanricarde to exact rents, or was it not 
wiser, in the circumstances of Ireland, to 
legislate in the interest of the tenant 
farmers at the present time? He 
thought there could be but one answer 
to that question. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham had enlarged and explained 
the Government proposals with regard 
to land legislation ; but even with the 
right hon. Gentleman’s explanation it 
was difficult to understand the exact 
nature of those proposals. It would 
appear that something in the nature of 
bankruptcy proceedings was to take 
place—that the Court on eviction was 
to be entitled to proceed upon some 
equitable bankruptcy jurisdiction and to 
remit rent in certaincases. That might 
be a very large ora very small poops 
If it was a large proposal, it most closely 
approximated to the scheme of the hon. 

ember for Cork ; if, on the other hand, 
it was a very small one, it would be 
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totally useless. He urged the Govern- 
ment to consider whether on the whole 
it would not be wiser at once to adopt the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Cork— 
supported as it was by the recommenda- 
tion of Lord Cowper’s Commission— 
rather than the proposal which they had 
now under consideration, which appeared 
to have come to them from the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham, and which, in 
all probability, would be inadequate for 
the occasion. His right hon. Friend very 
well and sufficiently explained the pre- 
sent position of the Liberal Party with 
regard to the Motion before the House, 
and the question of coercion when he 
said—and he thanked him for the words, 
which seemed to suggest his own ideas 
and wishes on the subject, if he were 
not trammelled by other unfortunate 
connections— 

“ The Liberal Party object to any measure 
in the nature of a Coercion Bill until, at all 
events, theremedial legislation which they desire 
has been successfully passed.” 


That appeared to exactly point out the 
present position of the Liberal Party on 
the subject. His right hon. Friend pro- 
ceeded to state the principal arguments 
on which this was founded; but he 
omitted altogether one of the most im- 
portant arguments on which they based 
their present objection to the proposal 
of the Government—namely, that coer- 
cion, especially at this moment, would 
inevitably ruin the remedial measures. 
It was on this point mainly that he re- 
lied for his objections to the course of 
the Government on the present occasion, 
and for his contention that by proceed- 
ing to coercion they would do infinite 
mischief to the present condition of Ire- 
land. That was the strongest reason 
which weighed with him against coercion 
atthe presenttime. It was, he thought, 
the lesson which they learnt from the 
legislation since the Act of Union. The 
cause had been the same in nearly every 
case; Irish grievances and Irish de- 
mands had been refused at the time 
when the demands were made in a Con- 
stitutional way. In consequence agri- 
cultural agitation and disturbance and 
outrage had occurred. England then 
found it necessary to legislate; but while 
remedying the grievances it had asso- 
ciated its remedies with coercion. He 
knew that it had been the doctrine of a 
certain class of Whig statesmen from 
early times—of whom the noble Mar- 
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quess the Member for Rossendale was 
now the exponent—that we must put 
down disorder in Ireland a “judicious 
mixture ”’ of coercion and remedial legis- 
lation; but it had always been an un- 
sound one and a great mistake, and it 
would have been far wiser in every case 
to have postponed coercion, at all events, 
until they had seen the effect of their 
remedial measures. It was the doctrine 
of Lord Grey and Mr. Stanley in 1833, 
and of many other statesmen since; but 
it had always failed, and always would 
fail. He would quote on this point a 
few words from a Conservative states- 
man, delivered in 1833, on Lord Grey’s 
Coercion Bill. The tithe agitation was 
then raging violently in Ireland, and 
the Government had promised to legis- 
late on the subject; but meanwhile they 
brought in a Coercion Bill to put down 
Ennio. Mr. Bulwer Lytton, afterwards 
Lord Lytton, in a very remarkable 
speech, said that— 

“The — is how disorder and anarchy 
in Treland are to be put down. The Goverr- 
ment say by coercion tempered by concession. 
I say by concession, and concession only. I 
am sure that no people on the face of the earth 
can be governed by the system which His 
Majesty’s Ministers propose. To-day coercion 
—to-morrow concession. . . » You flatter your- 
selves, that under shelter of those laws you will 
be able, with effect, to apply your remedial 
measures: it is just the reverse—they will 
blight all your remedies, and throw their own 
withering shadows over all your concessions.’’ 
—(3 Hansard, [15] 1234-1238.) 

All the remedies tried by the Libe- 
ral Government failed till Lord Mel- 
bourne came into Office, and dropped 
coercion and took the Irish louie 
into his confidence and governed Ire- 
land through them. The same lesson 
resulted from every other attempt to 
recede remedial measures with coercion. 
ut there was one other argument he 
would state, and that was that the pre- 
sent occasion differed from any other that 
had hitherto occurred when Coercion Acts 
had been carried. He had searched 
through all the cases of the 86 Coercion 
Acts which had been passed since the 
Act of Union, and he found that there 
was not a single Act which had been 
passed by a Party vote, or otherwise 
than by the most unanimous vote of the 
English and Scotch Members. In the 
few cases where it had been tried to 
carry such a measure against any large 
section of English and Scotch Members 
it had failed. Thus, in 1834, Lord Gre 
was compelled to withdraw his pac 
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Coercion Bill, and had to resign Office, 
because a majority of the Liberal Party 
was against him, and Sir Robert Peel 
was defeated in 1846 on a Coercion Bill 
by a combination. But there had not 
been a single case in which a Coercion 
Bill had been carried otherwise than by 
practical unanimity. The right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian had already 
pointed out that in no single case had a 
majority of the Irish Members been op- 
posed to a Ooercion Bill. The Act of 
1833 was carried by a majority of 466 
to 89, of whom 41 only were Irish Mem- 
bers. In 1881, 36 Members only voted 
against coercion, of whom three only 
were English Members and 33 Irish. 
In 1882 the Coercion Act was carried by 
383 to 45, of whom nine only were Eng- 
lish Members. The Government were 
now going to attempt to carry a mea- 
sure against 86 out of 100 Irish Mem- 
bers and the great bulk of the Liberal 
Party. Had they considered the cost of 
this, and appreciated the results? A 
measure going to Ireland with the prac- 
tically unanimous vote of English and 
Scotch Members would carry great force 
with it; but a measure going to Ireland 
carried by a Party vote, and with five- 
sixths of the Irish Members against it, 
would carry no weight and no sanc- 
tion. It could not but have most 
serious effects. He should fear to pre- 
dict the consequences. An hon. Friend of 
his quoted three nights ago a passage 
from Lord Macaulay in favour of coer- 
cion. He preferred Lord Macaulay when 
he spoke in opposition. There was a 
remarkable passage of his spoken at a 
time when it was proposed to put down 
the repeal agitation by force. He said— 

** Force will not suffice. You cannot govern 
a gallant nation by the Law of Quarter Sessions ; 
because it is in vain, though you have law on 
your side, if you have the people against you. 
There is only one power that can make the law 


strong, and that is the consent of those for 
whom the law is made.”’ 


This was a consideration of a serious 
character ; and he asked the Government 
—he asked the noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale—-to consider the 
effect of the measure they were now 
about to propose—to consider its effect 
in Ireland when going to it with that 
little sanction. He was lost in wonder 
at his noble Friend, as one of the tradi- 
tional Whigs of the country, adopting 
so perilous a course—one so opposed to 
every principle of popular government. 
[ Fourth Night.) 
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In his humble opinion the Coercion Act 
could not fail to be mischievous in the 
highest degree. It would aggravate a 
hundredfold the difficulties in Ireland ; 
and, worst of all, it must absolutely ruin 
and blight the prospects of whatever 

rinciple of good there might be in the 
best of remedial measures. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, it had been stated last night by 
the hon. Member for North Derry (Mr. 
Mulholland) that it was the opinion of 
the Unionist Members for the Province 
of Ulster that no drastic measure of land 
reform was required by that Province. 
He (Mr. T. W. Russell) desired to take 
the earliest opportunity of dissociating 
himself from the statement made by the 
hon. Member, and to state to the Go- 
vernment and to the House his convic- 
tion that, unless a very drastic measure 
of land reform was introduced and car- 
ried, the Ulster tenant farmers would be 
totally destroyed and lost. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen among whom he sat appeared to 
be perfectly clear as to the course they 
ought to pursue on this matter. He 
wished he could share their feelings and 
enjoy their apparent peace of mind. 
The Party to which they belonged had 
forged most of the 86 Coercion Acts 
which had appeared on the Statute Book. 
They were asked to believe that now 
they had turned over a new leaf, that 
they had entered upon a new stage, and 
that they were done for ever with all that 
sort of thing. They proposed the sharp 
and decisive remedy of throwing the 
Irish problem into a seething cauldron, 
and trusting that what went into the 
cauldron black would come out white. 
Like the illustrious author of Zhe Apo- 
logia, they went through seas of trouble 
when they did their own thinking ; but, 
like that eminent man, now that they 
had learnt the virtue of obedience and 
the duty of surrender to authority, all 
was peace, and they saw their way clear 
before them. For himself, he did not 
share their clearness of sight, nor 
had he their seeming peace of mind. 
He approached the consideration of 
the question unfettered by any Elec- 
tion pledges. ([Jronical cheers.| The 
jeers of hon. Members below the 
Gangway pleased him more than their 
cheers; and, what was more to the 

urpose, they pleased his constituents 
etter. Not having learnt the Irish 
Question by means of a holiday tour, he 
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was aware, in June and July last, that 
the National League aimed at making 
all government in Ireland impossible ; 
and on every platform on which he 
stood he declared, and with the warm 
approval of those who listened to him, 
that if the law proved weak and un- 
suitable, he woul vote to strengthen 
it and make it suitable, and to make it 
apply to priest and peasant alike. That, 
he supposed, was flat blasphemy to hon. 
Members below the Gangway. What 
was he to do under those circumstances 
in the present emergency? He had 
listened with admiration to the speech 
of the right hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. John Morley); but what was the 
pith of it? The right hon. Gentleman, 
on Tuesday night, admitted that one- 
eighth of the total area of Ireland was in 
a disturbed state. When the Assizes had 
to be adjourned, when trial by jury was 
admitted to be a farce, when contracts 
were openly scouted, when shop debts 
were almost irrecoverable, and ordinary 
morality was set aside, the disturbance 
of social order could not be denied to 
exist over that area. But what of parts 
of the country not included in that area? 
They were told by holiday tourists that 
the National Léague was a Constitutional 
body, and on all-fuurs with the Liberal 
Federation or the Conservative Associa- 
tion. Let them take a local branch of 
the National League and see what was 
their ordinary Sunday work. He was 
not quite certain that a good many hon. 
Members had not been humbugged in 
Ireland. He would tell them what the 
National League did. He would take 
a local branch outside the prescribed 
district, and show what their Sunday 
work was, and he was speaking of what 
he knew. A judgment in a family dis- 
pute was solemnly given by the Master 
of the Rolls in Dublin, and the local 
branch of the League presumed, on the 
following Sunday, to sit and reverse 
that judgment, and the authority of 
the local branch of the League was of 
more weight and power than the de- 
cision of the Master of the Rolls. That 
was Constitutional action, was it? Did 
the Liberal Federation do work like 
that? He would take the same local 
branch of the League. Three tenants 
sold their interest in their farms three 
years ago, and went to America. They 
came back to Ireland a few months 
ago and claimed their farms; and on 
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Sunday the local branch of the League 
ordered the solicitor to produce the 
deeds, and sat in judgment on the 
question whether the farms should be 
restored to men who had got the money 
for them and gone to America. Was 
that the kind of work which the Liberal 
Federation or the Conservative Asso- 
ciation professed to do? How about 
Boycotting ? ea that, he wished 
to quote the testimony of the Rev. Canon 
Griffin, of Millstreet, who was not very 
popular with hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway ; but it did not follow that a 
priest, because he dared to be an honest 
man and refused to bow the knee to the 
Baal of the National League, was not 
to be believed in that House. When 
examined before the Commissioners, 
Canon Griffin was asked—‘‘ And rents 
are being paid?”” He answered— 

‘‘ Well, I must say that during the entire 
agitation the rents were fairly paid, and any 
disturbances that took place in that district were 
not caused so much by disputes between land- 
lords and tenants as by trade jealousies, which 
caused a great deal of Boycotting.’”’ 

Asked whether he could give any in- 
formation as to Boycotting, he said— 

“ That has been very extensively practised in 
my parish, and, in fact, it has been the curse 
there for the last five or six years.” 
Asked—‘‘ Does it continue in the same 
force?” He replied—‘‘ Yes; it does.” 
Next he was asked— 

“Ts it aimed at persons who transgress the 
edicts of the League, or on what account is it 
effected ?’’ 

He answered— 

“Tt commenced, I think, through trade 
jealousy in the town against one shopkeeper 
who was a very large trader there, and a very 
large farmer, but not a land-grabber in any 
way.” 

He further stated that 

“the man’s trade was nearly ruined as far as 
his shop business was concerned ; ”’ 

and also that the school in the town was 
Boycotted and broken up, because the 
schoolmaster was a witness in a case of 
Boycotting, tried at Cork Assizes, and 
simply told the truth. The system of 
Boycotting was followed by murders, 
which were its ultimate sanction and 
only authority, and it was in issuing 
Boycotting notices and edicts that the 
local branches of the League spent their 
Sundays. Wasthat Constitutional work ? 
But they were told that outrage had 
diminished ; that there was no such case 
now as there was in 1881 and 1882 for 
increasing the stringency of the Criminal 
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Law ; and they were asked for statistics 
showing the cause assigned for the de- 
mand for coercive legislation, when, as it 
was said, outrage had diminished. But 
what did the cessation of outrage mean ? 
It was, to a great extent, true that it 
had ceased; but to his mind the fact 
covered a terrible truth. Why had out- 
rage ceased? Because of the alliance 
between the National League and the 
official Liberal Party in England. That 
alliance never could have been main- 
tained had crime and outrage stalked 
red-handed through the land. [‘ Hear, 
hear!” ] Hon. Gentlemen had better 
wait until he finished the sentence. 
The conscience of the Liberals of Eng- 
land would not have tolerated it; there- 
fore, the outrages ceased, and intimida- 
tion and Boycotting took their place. 
But the power that could stop outrage 
in that way must have some knowledge 
of the criminals. If the League had 
the power to restrain them, how fearful 
was its guilt in the past—how terrible 
would be its responsibility in the future. 
Admitting the truth as to the extent of 
the area referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr.John Morley), he, forone, 
held that a case had been made out for 
interference of some kind. He was told 
that coercion had always failed. He 
asked, did the Westmeath Act fail ? 
Did the Act of 1882 fail? When did 
these outrages cease? They ceased 
when they got the power to change 
the venue and when the treason- 
mongers and the murderers were 
brought from the South and West of 
Ireland to Green Street, Dublin, for trial. 
[‘**Oh, oh!” ] He was speaking that 
which he knew, and he said that the Act 
of 1882 did its work as well as any Act 
that ever passed, and that the evil system 
began afresh when that Act unfortu- 
nately expired, and when hon. Gentle- 
men on that (the Conservative) side of 
the House refused to Lord Spencer the 
power which they ought to have given 
him. -Well, what shape should the ne- 
cessary interference now take? The 
right hon. Member for Newcastle-on- 
declared for land reform as against 
what he called coercion. He (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) himself was in favour of land 
reform of the most drastic character. He 
did not believe that either the Act of 
1870 or the Act of 1881 had been a total 
failure ; he never would subscribe to any 
such statement inside or outside that 
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House, and he should like to know what , 


the state of Ireland would have been if 
they had not had the Act of 1881? He, 
too, had read the evidence taken by 
Lord Cowper’s Commission; and, with 
that evidence before them, the Govern- 
ment would have been culpable in the 
highest degree had they introduced a 
Bill for increasing the stringency of the 
Criminal Law, and allowed the Land 
Question to drift. That, however, was 
not their declared policy. They pro- 
posed to deal with crime, to restore 
freedom to the individual, to enable 
every man to exercise his judgment 
freely and without fear, to bring to 
swift and stern justice those who repre- 
sented the ‘ Constitutional” Associa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Scar- 
borough (Mr. Rowntree) ; and, believing 
in the policy of restoring the reign of 
law and dealing at once remedially and 
effectively with the Land Question, he, 
for one, should vote for urgency on that 
question. But he should do more than 
that. He should vote for urgency as re- 
quired by the Government ; but he would 
wait to see the Crimes Bill before he 
would make up his mind whether he 
would support it or not. What did he 
— from the responsible Minister for 

reland in that House? This—that the 
Government intended to bring forward a 
Land PurchaseScheme. That appeared 
to be what was wanted to finally settle 
the Irish land difficulty. Now, he did not 
think there were half-a-dozen Members 
in that House who did not believe that 
a purchase scheme of some kind was at 
the bottom of the whole question. He 
was not prepared to throw the — 
obstacle in the way of such a scheme. 
Let them take any witness they liked in 
the Cowper Report—and he had care- 
fully gone through all the evidence that 
was taken before the Commission—and 
they would find that they one and all 
declared for Land Purchase as the solu- 
tion of the Land Question. Well, that 
was going to be done—or, rather, the 
Government had announced that they 
were going to try to carry such a scheme 
of purchase, and it was for that House 
to say whether or not that plan should 
be adopted. He was not going to cast 
stones at anyone on the Opposition side 
of the House ; but it seemed to him that 
it ill became certain hon. Gentlemen sit- 
ting on the Benches near him to sneer at 
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the leaseholders to the benefit of the 
Land Act. Who but the Gentlemen sit- 
ting on that side of the House had kept 
the leaseholders out of the provisions of 
the Land Act of 1881? He, therefore, 
welcomed the promise of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the leasehc!ders, who 
had borne the burden almost until they 
could bear it no longer. They were the 
flower of the tenantry of Ireland, and he 
rejoiced that the Government had con- 
sented at last to listen to their passionate 

a. The hon. and learned Member 
or North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy), in 
the course of his speech last night, said 
that he would give the landlords of Ire- 
laud his note of hand for as much land 
as he wanted. The hon. and learned 
Member was then speaking asif he were 
speaking on behalf of the farmers of 
Ulster; but he (Mr. Russell) must tell 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that he 
had no authority to speak for the farmers 
of that Province. As soon as they got 
the opportunity, the farmers of Ulster 
sent the hon. and learned Member to 
Longford, which was notin Ulster. The 
farmers of Ulster were willing to pay a 
fair price for their holdings. What was 
the present campaign in Ulster? It 
was not a ‘‘ No Rent” Campaign, but it 
wasa “ Fair Rent” Campaign. The hon. 
Member who stated, or insinuated, in 
that House that the tenant farmers of 
Ireland, and especially of Ulster, did 
not wish to meet their engagements did 
them an injustice; and in the name of 
the farmers of Ulster he (Mr. Russell) 
repudiated any such characterization of 
their hopes or wishes. He apologized 
to the House for intervening in the de- 
bate ; but, speaking in the name of law- 
abiding people in Ulster, he considered 
that a case for urgency had been made 
out. He hoped that the Government 
would deal resolutely and firmly with 
crime, and not only with crime, but with 
incitements to crime as well; but, at the 
same time, they should not let out of 
their mind the thought that that was not 
the solution of the Irish difficulty. The 
solution rested on the Land Question ; 
to that Ministers must bend themselves, 
and in that they must succeed, if they 
would solve it. 

Tut LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. T. D. Sutxrvan) (Dublin, College 
Green) said, the hon. Member who had 
just sat down (Mr. T. W. Russell) wasa 
Of the temperate 
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nature of the man the House had many 
opportunities of forming a judgment. 
That hon. Gentleman had ruined the tem- 
perance movement in Ireland. He ruined 
the temperance movement in Irelaud he 
was sorry to say, by his violence, hisfolly, 
and his fanaticism. The hon. Mem- 
ber said the hon. and learned Member 
for Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) had no 
right to speak for the tenant farmers of 
Ulster. 0, forsooth, had that right ? 
The Irish Nationalists were the majority 
of the Representatives of Ulster, and, 
therefore, they or any man among them 
had a better right to speak for the 
people of Ulster than the hon. Member. 
The hon. Member sneered and jeered at 
Members who paid flying visits to Ire- 
land; but the hon. Member had not 
long been in that country himself, and 
if he ventured to correct the impressions 
of those who paid flying visits, then the 
Irish Members who were born and bred 
there must take leave to correct the im- 
pressions of the hon. Member. They 
were natives of Ireland, like their fore- 
fathers; but the hon. Member was not. 
In saying that, he had no desire to 
throw any imputation whatever upon 
the land of his birth. Time was when 
Scotland and England seemed to be very 
hostile to the rights and claims of Ire- 
land and its people; but, happily, that 
state of things had passed away, and 
they were now proud to recognize that 
since the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian introduced his 
Home Rule Bill a happy change had 
taken place in the feelings of the Eng- 
lish and Scotch people. Ireland had 
now honest sympathizers in Britain, but 
the Party opposite desired to make 
the feeling of animosity eternal. What 
was it they argued? The hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. T. W. Russell) had ad- 
mitted—for he could not deny it— 
that outrages had greatly declined. 
But they were confronted with this 
state of circumstances—that if crime was 
prevalent that was a serious accusation 
against the Nationalist Members; if 
crime was not prevalent that was worse 
again. They had been told that the 
Irish National League had subjugated 
the country, and that it was because of 
that subjugation there was an absence 
of crime. If it was a fact that 87 years 
after the Act of Union the National 
League—unsupported by bayonets or 
cannon — was able to supersede the 
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written law of the British Parliament in 
Ireland, what evidence did it give with 
regard to the system and the condition 
of government that had prevailed in 
that country during all that time. He 
maintained that outrages and dis- 
turbances were inevitable in any coun- 
try that was misgoverned, misruled, 
and grievously oppressed. Could they 
have in any part of the world such a 
system as that of Irish landlordism, and 
have peace, happiness, or contentment 
among the people. Could they have 
such a system of rule as that of Dublin 
Castle, and have no crime or outrage in 
the country ? Such a thing was impos- 
sible. Some hon. Members seemed to 
revel in accounts of shootings, maim- 
ings, and murderings; and they would, 
apparently, be miserable if they could 
not do it. It was becoming a stale 
trick to produce a letter from someone 
whose name could not be revealed. 
The last time it was done the trick pro- 
duced little sensation, and it appeared 
to be nearly played out. The hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson) said that 86 jaw- 
bones were the weapons of the Irish 
National Party. When it cameto a 
question of jaw or a_ question of 
bone, the hon. and gallant Member 
should be the last man to open his 
mouth, for he (Mr. T. D. Sullivan) ven- 
tured to say that in the matter of bone 
and of jaw the hon. and gallant Member 
was able to hold his own with any man 
on this side of Crim-Tartary. If 
Ireland was in a state of disorder and 
of disturbance and of anarchy, he asked 
who had the ruling of the people? If 
Ireland was in a state of anarchy and 
disorder, it was the fault of the British 
Parliament. It was admitted, and could 
not bedenied, that the people were pretty 
much what circumstances and what 
history had made them. Who had had 
the making of the Irish character for so 
many hundreds of years? Who had 
had the ruling of these people, and why 
were they now found to be disaffected— 
or what the Tories called disloyal— 
engaging in combinations regardless of 
the law of the land and preferring very 
much the law made for themselves by 
themselves? The ruling of Ireland had 
been in the hands of the British Parlia- 
ment for many a long year, for 87 years 
since the passing of the Act of Union, 
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of it. Was it not time to make a change? 
Had not this experiment of ruling lre- 
land from London by the votes and 
decision of people oie knew nothing 
of the country—was it not time that 
that experiment, which had proved an 
utter and a disastrous failure, should be 
given up, and that recourse should be 
had to another and yet untried course 
which there was every reason to believe 
would produce very different and very 
much happier results? If Coercion 
Bills had not been tried before by all 
means try them; but if 86 or 87 of them 
had already been tried, and if at the end 
of them all Ireland was now in the con- 
dition in which she was represented to 
be, was not that fact a condemnation of 
the British system of rule and of their 
87 Coercion Bills? After the new Coer- 
cion Bill was passed, and after its period 
expired, what was to be the state of 
things in Ireland? It was alleged that 
by virtue of this impending Act of 
Parliament the Government could put a 
large number of Irishmen intu gaol. 
That was no new experience with the 
Irish people. The very centres and 
leaders of Irish National opinion in Ire- 
land—a thousand of them were formerly 
into gaol, and what was England the 
etter for it to-day? Had the heart of 
the Irish people been intimidated there- 
by? Had the spirit of the Irish race 
been suppressed? Had the desire for 
Irish National independence been extin- 
guished? Nota bitofit. By the Go- 
vernment’s own showing the condition 
of Ireland to-day was, according to their 
point of view, as bad and as barren as 
ever it was. In these circumstances he 
read a condemnation of the system of 
rule, orrather of grevious misrule and 
hateful oppression, inflicted upon that 
country so long by the dominant power 
of Great Britain. He denied that there 
was anarchy in Ireland. He denied 
that the moral condition of the country 
was inferior to that of any other country 
on the face of the earth. He did not 
wish to go into unpleasant or invidious 
comparisons; but he challenged com- 
parison between England and Ireland 
with regard to all crime and all offences 
outside the range of political and 
agrarian matters. There was a 
deal that was disturbed, unsatisfactory, 
and unpleasant in relation to those two 
things; but the explanation was to be 
found in the state of agrarian and poli- 
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tical legislation. He had heard frequent 
references in that House to the Ten 
Commandments. Any references to 
the Ten Commandments were usually 
cheered to the echo by the virtuous Tory 
Party; but, taking the Ten Command- 
ments all round, he asserted that they 
were as well observed in Ireland as they 
were in England. They were as well 
observed by the peasants, and the 
labourers, and the farmers of Ireland as 
they were by the Tory aristocrats and 
the créme de la oréme of the English 
aristocracy. The Tory Party liked to 
take their Ten Commandments with a 
certain abatement—with quite as large 
a reduction as the Irish tenant demanded 
off his rack-rent. The evidence of that 
could be seen in London day after day, 
and night after night—evidence of which 
they could read in the newspapers every 
day of the year, and these splendid Gen- 
tlemen who choose to relieve themselves 
of a very considerable degree of the 
latter half of the Ten Commandments 
cheered every reference to the Decalogue 
asif hon. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House were to be silenced thereby. On 
the behalf of his countrymen, and of 
those who represented them, he chal- 
lenged the highly moral and exceedingly 
virtuous Tory Party with respect to the 
Ten Commandments, taking them all 
round. In the eyes of the Government 
anarchy consisted in the non-payment 
of rents, and in the payment of rack- 
rents they found the fulfilment of the 
whole Law and the Prophets. If the 
Irish people only paid rack-rents they 
might do anything else they pleased, 
but by not paying them they were de- 
nounced as worse than the publican and 
the heathen. He considered it the right 
and the duty of the Irish people to resist 
the payment of these infamous exactions. 
The men who tried to extort those rents 
from the Irish tenants ought to remem- 
ber one at least of the Ten Command- 
ments, which told them, “ Thou shalt 
not steal.” What had they been doing 
in Ireland for ages but stealing and 
as from the hard-working, the 
aborious, and the industrious classes 
of the country, and living in ease and 
luxury upon money they had never 
earned, by exacting rents upon land 
which they were pleased to call their 
own? At the very best, the landlords 
were only the part owners of the soil of 
Ireland. Many of them had had their 
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fee simple paid 10 times over, and had 
rented the people upon their own im- 

rovements. They had confiscated these 
improvements, and he was justified in 
calling them thieves and robbers. What 
sort of persons were these Irish landlords 
who were perpetually appealing to the 
House against tho tenant farmers of 
their country? In no country—except, 
perhaps, in Turkey—had there been so 
ruthless, so worthless, so vicious, and 
so bad a class as the Irish landlords. 
In England the country gentlemen held 
acertain position, and fulfilled certain 
duties. In Ireland they were simply an 
affliction and a burden upon the people 
—they cid the people no service; they 
set them no good example. He would 
quote the description which appeared of 
the Irish landlords, not in any Nation- 
alist newspaper, but in Zhe Times. The 
Times, writing some years ago, made 
use of the following memorable words— 

«Tt is no earthly use to go on abusing the 

Irish landlords. Their names stink already 
to the ends of the earth. We might as well go 
on expatiating for ever on the vices of tigers 
and wolves as to be saying every day what we 
think of a class which for selfishness and cruelty 
has no lel, and never had a parallel, in the 
civilized world.”’ 
Those words were not published in an 
Irish Nationalist paper. They did not 
come from United Ireland. They did 
not come from Zhe Nation. They did 
not come from any organ of sedition 
and disaffection. They came from The 
Times newspaper, and he hoped would 
be treated accordingly. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): What is the date? 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: It was some 
time towards the end of the year 1852. 
But he had yet to learn that the charac- 
ter of these gentlemen had beneficially 
changed since. The leopard had not 
changed his spots, and the character of 
the landlord class to-day was what it 
was then, save in so far as their power 
for cruelty and mischief had been re- 
strained by the strong hand of the British 
Parliament. But he would, with the 
leave of the House, give them a more 
modern quotation—it came from a not 
unsympathetic source, being an extract 
from an article published in Zhe Contem- 
porary Review in January, 1882, and 
written by Professor Mahaffy, of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Professor Mahaffy 
described the Irish landlords as a most 
worthless, idle, and uneducated class, 
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and described them as reading what 
they considered safe and sound news- 
papers, though in many cases these 
papers advocated views the very op- 
posite of those held by members of their 
class, and gave the following illustra- 
tion— 


‘An old M.P., who resides now in Dublin 
revisited some time ago the county which he 
had represented in Parliament, and upon going 
into the country club—an exceedingly Tory 
club—saw on the table The Pall Mall Gazette. 
As the paper had passed for more than six 
months into the hands of Mr. Morley as editor, 
and was producing almost daily his well-known 
articles on the Irish Land Question, my friend 
asked some members present how it was that 
they still took in The Pall Mali Gazette? They 
answered, of course, why not? It is the best 
and ablest Conservative paper—it always ex- 
presses our views precisely. He asked them 
had they observed anything odd about it 
lately? Had they read the articles on the 
Land Question? ‘They said they had, but had 
noticed nothing strange. At last one man said, 
for the sake of appearing more shrewd on 
the question than any of the others. Yes, b 
the way, now that you mention it, I did thin 
there was something odd about some of the 
articles I read lately ; but, of course, as it was 
The Pali Mali Gazette I knew it was all right.’’ 


The Professor than stated that these 
eople really had no idea beyond fox- 
a sporting, and idleness, and 
seemed to think education a superfluity 
and unnecessary. He said— 


“‘How often when I have been urging on 
parents the necessity of sending a boy to 
school have I heard the fatal formula, ‘Oh, he 
doesn’t require to go,’ expressed in a tone of 
assumed modesty, as if I had made a social 
blunder by presuming that the boy was, like 
most of us, obliged to work fora living. *‘ What 
does he want with education ?’ said an old lady 
to me once in the same connection—‘ Isn’t he a 
fine handsome boy ?’ ‘ and can’t I keep him till 
he grows up? Then ke will go over to Eng- 
land, and perhaps some rich lady will thrate 
herself to him.’ ’’ 


That was the class of gentleman for 
whose benefit England was keeping 
Ireland in suffering misery, disgrace, 
and discontent. They constituted the 
‘loyal minority” in Ireland. By going 
on in the same way England might 
always have a loyal minority in Ire- 
land, but she will never have a loyal 
majority. It would pay a gee better 
if the majority in Ireland should at 
last have a taste of freedom, and of 
righteous justice, even though the loyal 
minority might consider themselves 


eatly and cruelly outraged thereby. 
he Bill that was to be brought before 
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the House might be the result of im- 

risoning many a brave and honest man 
in Ireland who could easily be made 
out acriminal under the provisions of 
the Act. But he asked the hon. Gen- 
tleman to bear in mind this practical 
consideration — Will it help the land- 
lords to recover their rents? No, 
he said it would not, but it would 
only create exasperation, it would cause 
suffering; it would excite a feeling of 
vengeance in the minds of many a cruelly 
wronged man, and the landlords of Ire- 
land would be no nearer to their rack- 
rents inthe end. He warned the House 
of this, although whenever an Irish 
Member gave utterance to words of 
warning honestly spoken ; whenever an 
Irish Member said to the Government 
** Do not have recourse to this cruel and 
oppressive legislation, because the in- 
evitable consequence will be distur- 
bance and outrage and crime,’”’ he was 
immediately charged with suggesting 
and inciting these disorders ; but he had 
noticed, whenever other men declared 
that if a certain Act was passed by the 
House that it would be followed by dis- 
order and disturbance in the North of 
Ireland, that these men were not called 
to Order in the same fashion. The noble 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale 
(the Marquess of Hartington), speaking 
the other night, rebuked the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) for 
using language of this character, 
although, with his usual manliness and 
candour, the noble Marquess acquitted 
the hon. Member for Cork of any in- 
tention to incite to disorder, but added 
that the hon. Member for Cork, while 
prognosticating crime and disorder, 
should have uttered serious words of 
warning against them. But why was 
not the same rule applied all round? 
Why did not the noble Marquess con- 
demn the men who declared that if a 
certain Act were passed it would be fol- 
lowed by civil war in Ireland? Why 
did not the noble Marquess condemn 
these men because they did not, in the 
same breath, or at any time at all, say 
that disorder was a hateful thing and 
merited the condemnation of all men? 
Why did not the noble Marquess carry his 
wise advice to all points of the compass, 
and apply it to Lord Salisbury, who said 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian, who was then in 
Office— 


Mr. T. D. Sullivan 
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“The Prime Minister and his Friends are 
meddling with edged tools of whose sharpness 
they have no conception, but which they will 
painfully find out if they pursue their insane 
career ?”’ 


This resulted not exactly in edged tools, 
but in the paving stones of Belfast. 
Lord Salisbury, speaking at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, on Saturday, May 
15, said— 

“<T have no doubt that he, Colonel Saunderson 
and the Ulstermen mean what they say, and if 
the time shall come they are the men to do what 
they say.”” 

Was not that an incitement to violence 
and outrage in the North? And the result 
was seen in the Belfast riots, which im- 
mediately followed. These were the 
direct results of such suggestions ad- 
dressed to these excitable people by Lord 
Salisbury and by Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House who now held 
Office. He (Mr. T. D. Sullivan) desired 
to say, in all honesty and all sincerity, 
that he feared the result of the coercive 
legislation about tu be proposed. The 
result of any suppression of open poli- 
tical organization in Ireland, or inter- 
ference with political writing or freedom 
of speech in Ireland, would inevitably be 
a recourse to secret councils, secret 
organizations, and the most terrible and 
deplorable crimes. He did not pose as 
a prophet when he said that. There 
was nothing new init. It had not only 
been stated over and over again, but it 
was the teaching of history; it was a 
plain fact, written large over the history 
of Ireland, to which the eyes of hon. 
Members opposite, in some unaccountable 
way, were utterly blind. The Prime 
Minister, in a speech delivered a few 
days ago in Willis’s Rooms, remarked 
that the Irish Leaders of the present day 
said very little in Ireland about Irish 
nationality, and that they seemed to have 
lost sight of the ways and means by 
which other peoples considering them- 
selves aggrieved sought to obtain justice 
and freedom. He thought these were 
very ill-conceived words on the part of 
the Prime Minister, for they amounted 
to a plain incitement to the Irish people 
to have recourse to the pike and gun. 
The right hon. Gentleman the present 
Chief Secretary had quite recently in 
that House used language which was 
exactly the opposite of that used by his 
uncle the Prime Minister. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that certain 
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quotations from the speeches of Irish 
Members were enough to prove his pro- 
position, which was, in the first place, 
that the League aimed at political 
objects wholly alien to the question of 
combination for the purpose of exacting 
a fair rent; and, in the second place, 
that it aimed at this treasonable end 
by the spoliation of a particular class. 
Inasmuch as the uncle and the 
nephew were both engaged in the 
government of Ireland, they might as 
well take a little more pains to har- 
monize their views. ‘he Irish Mem- 
bers were accused of being paid agitators 
—it was said they were carrying on 
agitation for the purpose of gain. 
Cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] He would 
ike to know from the hon. Member 
opposite who cheered his words whe- 
ther the Business of the British Govern- 
ment and Parliament was worked out 
on the voluntary principle? He would 
like to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House of 
Commons was in receipt of any salary 
for his services ? He would like to know 
if the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary got any little consideration ? 
He would like to know if there was a 
man on the Treasury Bench who did 
not draw pay from the pocket of the 
British taxpayers for serving his Queen 
and his country? Besides, there were 
many English and Scotch Members 
who, directly or indirectly, either them- 
selves or through their relatives, were 
receiving pay, profit, and emolument. 
This imputation against the Irish Mem- 
bers would not stand for a moment 
under the consideration of a right- 
minded man. References were being 
made to American dollars. So long as 
the Irish landlords were getting the 
dollars they had no objection to them. 
The rack-rents of Ireland had been 
mainly paid by the earnings of hard- 
working Irish labourers in England, and 
by the savings of the Irish race in 
America. Long ago the rack-rents 
would have broken down but for the 
folly of these people in sending home 
the earnings of their hard toil and 
labour in foreign lands to pay those 
impossible rack-rents which the land 
itself never made, and the exaction of 
which was oppression and robbery. If 
they turned to the Blue Book of the 
Cowper Commission, they would find 
the story of a poor tenant, who asked 
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the landlord for time until he got 
money from his children who were in 
service in England. What right had 
the landlords to the earnings of that 
man’s children? No right whatever. 
The landlord had perhaps a legal right 
to some share of the profits of the farm, 
but he had no right to the earnings of 
the sons and daughters of his tenants in 
other parts of the world. Thank God, 
the day was near when that accursed 
system would come to an end; and even 
the proposed Land Bill of the present 
Tory Government, no matter how miser- 
able and inadequate a measure it might 
be, would be another nail in the coffin 
of Irish landlordism. The Plan of 
Campaign had been censured in that 
House. His own opinion was that 
under circumstances of so much oppres- 
sion and wrong there never was in any 
part of the world a public movement 
conducted with so little crime. They 
did not deny that there had been crimes 
—lamentable and disgraceful crimes— 
arising out of this unfortunate condition 
of things in Ireland; but it was im- 
possible that such a condition of things 
could exist in any part of the world 
without crime. His hope, his trust, and 
his desire was that they might be near 
the end of the present unhappy con- 
dition of things. The only way he saw 
to end it was not in the invention of 
new Coercion Acts—not in a meddling 
and peddling with the Irish Land Ques- 
tion—but in the large, the safe, and the 
healing measure of Home Rule, and 
putting into the hands of the Irish 
people the right to adjust, to consider, 
and to manage their own affairs. He 
had no doubt whatever that the mind 
of England was coming round to that 
view of the case. He believed in the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, that the flow- 
ing tide was with them. There might 
be little signs of it just now in that 
House, but the fact was there neverthe- 
less ; and in that connection he was re- 
minded of the words of one of their 
English poets— 

‘* For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far off, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flowing in, the main.” 

He hoped and believed that the flood 
was rising, and that the two islands 
would soon be surrounded by a sea of 
peace, which would ebb no more. 
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Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port) said, the speech of the right hon. 
Member who had just sat down was 
amusing, rather violent, and very discur- 
sive. The point before the House was a 
very small one, and was confined within 
narrow limits. It was not the question 
whether coercive legislation, or, as he 
preferred to call it, quoting from the 
speech of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) in 1881, 
og cae legislation’ — for, in his 
(Mr. Curzon’s) opinion, this Bill would 

rotect far more numerous classes and 
individuals in Ireland than it would 
coerce—it was not the question whether 
these protective measures or remedial 
measures should exclusively occupy the 
attention of Parliament, but which of 
the two had the prior claim upon the 
time of that House? The Government 
accepted the Report of the Cowper 
Commission, and intended to make it 
the basis of legislative proposals. The 
attitude of hon. Members opposite with 
reference to this Commission interested 
him greatly. When the appointment 
of the Commission was first mooted it 
was sneered at and derided by hon. 
Members; but now they had changed 
their minds. [Home Rule cries of 
‘‘No!”] He was speaking of hon. 
Members above the Gangway, who had 
changed their views with respect to this 
matter just as they had changed them 
on almost every conceivable point. 
They now endowed the Report with an 
almost canonical authority, and quoted 
earefully-selected and garbled passages 
from the evidence of individual witnesses 
with as much reverence as if they were 
inspired. The Government was at least 
so much in harmony with hon. Members 
opposite that they did not ignore the 
Commission, for they had heard from 
the Chief Secretary that the principal 
recommendations of the Commission 
would be embodied in legislation. But 
the main question now before them was 
not whether there should be remedial 
legislation ; the question was whether 
the Land Bill that had been promised, 
or the Crimes Bill, should be given 
priority. A Government had no right 
to make such a demand as was now 
made unless they could declare that 
they had tried and exhausted all the 
ordinary forces of law, and could show 
that, while endeavouring to fulfil that 
duty, they had acted, not only with 
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justice, but with patience, toleration? 
and forbearance. He appealed to hon. 
Members opposite whether the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had not 
shown in the discharge of his duties 
exemplary patience and humanity ? They 
might feel certain that such a man 
would not have contemplated proposing 
to the House repressive legislation if all 
the ordinary Constitutional means of 
governing thecountry had not been tried 
in vain. Then the Government ought to 
be able to satisfy the House that they 
could make out a strong case, resting on 
plain and incontrovertible facts, and 
proving the incontestable need for excep- 
tional powers. He felt sure that the pre- 
sent Chief Secretary would be able to 
make out such a case. Unreasonable com- 
plaints had been made that this state- 
ment of the Chief Secretary had not yet 
been delivered. Had he, however, at- 
tempted to make it in the course of 
that debate, he would have been out of 
Order. The statement would have been 
delivered before now but for the dilatory 
Amendment of the right hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. John Morley). In 
calling the Amendment dilatory, he did 
not allude to the intention with which it 
was brought forward, but to the prac- 
tical effect of its introduction. He 
trusted that hon. Members opposite 
would believe that it was with ex- 
treme reluctance that those on his 
side of the House approached legisla- 
tion of this kind. The Government had 
been driven to this sorrowful neces- 
sity by the inexorable force of circum- 
stances, which had been largely shaped 
and controlled by hon. Members ea 
the Gangway opposite. It could not be 
a pleasant thing for a Government to 
signalize its first year of Office by the 
introduction of a Crimes Bill, and it was 
not a pleasant thing for new Members 
to find that their first year of Parlia- 
mentary life was to be signalized by the 
duty of supporting such a measure. [ Jroni- 
cal Home Rule cheers.| Hon. Members op- 
posite were inclined to laugh when ob- 
servations of this sort were made on his 
side of the House. The othernight the 
right hon. Member for Newcastle made 
a remark which he was sure he would 
have readily withdrawn if he had known 
the pain it gave to hon. Members on the 
Ministerial Benches. He said Members 
on the Ministerial Benches were fond of 
reminding the House of the villainy of 
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the Irish people; and when he (Mr. 
Curzon) and others cried ‘‘No, no!” 
the right hon. Gentleman leaned over 
the Table, and, pointing at them, said— 
“Oh, yes; the whole of this Bill is based 
on the theory that the Irish people are in- 
corrigible.” 
He wished he could purge the minds of 
hon. Members of this baseless assump- 
tion. The Party to which he belonged 
gave full credit to their ——— for 
sincerity ; and they respected the right 
hon. Member for Newcastle because they 
knew that he was consistent and con- 
verted on the subject of Home Rule at a 
time when all those Gentlemen who sat 
round him and nowclamoured in his wake 
were steeped in original sin; and when 
even the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) was engaged upon his famous 15 
years’ process of incubation over the 
wrongs of Ireland. Why should not 
Gentlemen on his side of the House be 
given credit for sincerity in their turn ; 
why should they always be taunted with 
this supposed inherent belief in the de- 
ravity of the Irish character? If the 
Ministerial measure were considered to 
presuppose the immoral character of the 
Trish people, the enforcement of the 
Eighth Commandment in any civilized 
community must be held to presup- 
pose that the bulk of the people were 
thieves. He admitted that sometimes 
they were likely to form unfavourable 
impressions of the Irish character from 
the exhibitions of it seen in that House. 
If they were compelled to form a diag- 
nosis solely from the symptoms seen be- 
low the Gangway opposite, it might not 
be a very flattering one; but he could 
assure hon. Members from Ireland that 
a far higher opinion was entertained of 
their constituents than of themselves. 
On his side of the House, then, they re- 
pudiated the insinuations of want of feel- 
ing and humanity which were directed 
against them. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian had 
contended that there was no analogy be- 
tween the year 1881 and the present 
time. But if priority was claimed for the 
Land Question now, as it was by hon. 
Members opposite, why was it not 
claimed in 1881? The answer was that 
the state of Ireland as regarded crime 
was infinitely worse then. But, he asked, 
was the state of the Irish tenant better? 
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Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
said a Land Bill should have priority 
was that the state of the Irish tenant 
was urgent and extreme; but in 1881 
the Irish tenant was in an infinitely 
worse condition. He did not enjoy the 
advantages of the Land Act of 1881, or 
the Arrears Act of 1882, or the various 
Purchase Acts. On all points and in 
every particular the position of the Irish 
tenant was infinitely worse in 1881; yet, 
in spite of this fact, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian did 
not hesitate to claim precedence for 
criminal over remedial legislation. The 
right hon. Gentleman would have none 
of this analogy, and begged them to find 
out another precedent. He had endea- 
voured to follow that advice, and would 
refer the right hon. Gentleman to the 
case of Sir Robert Peel in 1829. In that 
year he met Parliament with the state- 
ment that he intended to propose the 
repeal of Catholic disabilities; but be- 
fore that he insisted on passing a coer- 
cive measure for the suppression of the 
Catholic Association. He would read 
an extract from the speech of Sir Robert 
Peel on that occasion defending the 
priority of coercive over remedial mea- 
sures. His words were— 

“Until the ascendancy of the laws in Ire- 
land was vindicated he did not think they 
ought to be called upon to take into considera- 
tion the question of concessions. It was not 
intended on the part of the Government to pro- 
pose any measures until this essential object 
should have been accomplished.”’ 

Those words might be used with equal 
force by Her Majesty’s Government at 
the present moment. Upon the analogy 
of 1829, if not upon 1881 and 1882, he 
thought everyone would admit that if 
the Government were erring they were 
erring in very good company. It was 
further urged by hon. Members opposite 
that remedial measures, if they were in- 
troduced concurrently with, or posterior 
to, repressive measures, would be dis- 
credited and ineffective. He understood 
however, that whilst the Crimes Act was 
was intended to strike at the criminals 
of Ireland, the remedial measures would 
apply to the tenants of Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian defended his claim for the 
precedence of his Criminal Bill in 1881 
on the ground that— 

“ It was directed against those who may not 
unfitly be called the dangerous classes, and 
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terms. Those were not the men to be converted 
by remedial legislation. 
personal consequences, and it was for the power 
of administering those consequences that they 
pleaded, and whether they ha 
or not, it was idle to talk of governing the 


What they feared was | 
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the House. 


English House of Commons, but they 
wore the face of war in Ireland when 
they wanted to hound on and inflame 
the Irish peasantry. Let hon. Members 
read the speeches made in Ireland by 
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minds of such men by what was termed reme- | Mr. William O’Brien, a gentleman who 


dial legislation.” 


was cheered on that side of the House, 


Now, the Bill of the Government was | because he was what he was—namely, 
directed against those self-same dan- | a perfect firebrand of sedition in Ire- 


gerous classes; but the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
said it was a Bill levelled at the tenants 
of Ireland. That suggested a connection 
between the tenants of Ireland and the 
dangerous classes. It was a curious 
thing that it should fall to one who was 
accused of having anincurable beliefin the 
inherent villainy of the Irish character 
to repudiate such an insinuation. The 
Crimes Bill of the Government would not 
touch the tenants gua tenants, but only in 
so far as they chose to join the criminal 
classes of Ireland. Did hon. Gentlemen 
opposite say there were no dangerous 
classes in Ireland? Theydidnot. Then 
they observed a creditable moderation. 
But they had heard again and again the 
statement that there was no exceptional 
lawlessness in Ireland, that there was 
nothing but sporadic disturbance in 
certain districts. When those statements 
were made about the law-abiding state 
of their country, he was constrained to 
ask whether hon. Members opposite 
read the daily papers. He was not 
speaking of publications which could, 
by any possibility, be said to be preju- 
diced or partial. He did not refer to 
the publications of the Loyal and Patri- 
otic Union, nor to Zhe Times, but to 
pe edited and under the control of 

on. Members opposite, such as United 
Ireland and The Freeman’s Journal. [ Cries 
of Read!” and ‘ Quote!”’] If he had 
known that the House would have given 
him permission to quote he would 
have come down prepared with bushels. 
He thought it impossible that any- 
one could read those papers and still 
talk of the absence of lawlessness in 
Ireland. Nor was it possible to read the 
speeches made by hon. Members opposite 
when St. George’s Channel was between 
them and the English authorities without 
coming to the same conclusion. Hon. 
Members opposite reminded him of an 
ancient deity, the god Janus—they had 
two faces, one of peace and the other of 
war. They wore the face of peace when 
they wanted to dupe and cajole the 


Mr. Curzon 





land, scattering sparks of lawlessness 
and disorder wherever he went. It 
appeared to him that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite made a mistake which was not 
uncommon—they saw one set of facts 
with extreme and almost abnormal 
clearness; they saw the misery and 
distress that prevailed in many parts 
of Ireland; they saw the hardships of 
evictions; they saw the unjust cases 
where tenants, perhaps, received an 
insufficient reduction of rent or no re- 
duction at all—they saw these things, 
and, feeling them profoundly, they 
came to that House and built upon 
those facts a moving and pathetic ap- 
peal. But there was another set of 
facts of which they saw nothing—that 
the greater part of Ireland was at the 
present moment given up to a successful 
rebellion against the law of the land. 
Various reasons had been given for the 
absence of serious crime in Ireland. 
They had been told by the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham that the fear 
of the bullet had made the use of the 
bullet unnecessary. It was said that 
violent outrages were not committed, 
because no man was so foolhardy as to 
place himself in the position of a pos- 
sible victim. That explanation was ad- 
vanced by many much better informed 
Members than himself (Mr. Curzon), but 
there was another explanation which had 
not yet been given. What was the par- 
ticular quality and complexion of the 
crimes that were not now committed? 
They were precisely those very crimes 
with which the existing law, weak and 
impotent though it might be, was still 
strong enough to grapple. The ave- 
rage Moonlighter was the most con- 
temptible specimen of humanity on the 
face of the earth, but even he obeyed 
the first instinct of Nature—the law 
of self-preservation. He worked with 
a mask on his face, he skulked behind 
hedges and fired through windows, and 
conducted his operations under the con- 
venient shelter of the night. Whatever 
danger he inflicted on life and limb he 
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never endangered his own skin. The 
absence of open murder, assassination, 
and outrage in Ireland was due not so 
much to suddenly acquired scruples on 
the Fg of the Moonlighter, as to his 
timidity and personal alarm. 

Mr. ''. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): What will this Bill do for 
him? 

Mr. CURZON said, he hoped it would 
put him in the position he ought to be 
in—in a gaol of the country. He 
was, further, quite prepared to ad- 
mit a greater part of what had been 
said on the other side, to the effect 
that lawlessness did not largely prevail 
in Ireland at the present time. The 
majority of the people were “law- 
abiding ;” but the law which they re- 
spected was not the law of the land but 
the law of the League. Facts showed 
that whatever might be the case with 
regard to crimes of violence, out- 
rages did exist, and the administration 
of justice had very nearly ceased in 
Ireland ; and there was an absolute 
repudiation of all social contracts, at 
any rate of contracts relating to land— 
those very contracts which the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian said last 
night—and he was cheered to the echo 
for saying so—that it was the primary 
duty of the Government to maintain. 
The House would, no doubt, be told, as 
they had been told over and over again, 
that coercion was no remedy for the 
wrongs of Ireland. He admitted that. 
They had often heard in the House of 
Commons about the wrongs inflicted 
upon Ireland by England in the past; 
they might or might not be real and 
genuine and deplorable, but that was 
not the question now before the House. 
They had been told that a large number 
of those wrongs had been inflicted by 
Statute law, and that this law was hated 
by the Irish because it came to them in 
a foreign garb. But whatever might be 
the wrongs inflicted upon Ireland by 
England in the past—and he believed 
that they had been expiated by honest 
repentance on the part of the pre- 
sent generation, and by an ample 
atonement on the part of the British 
Parliament—the sum total of all those 
wrongs, whether real or imaginary, 
would not approximate to one-tenth 
part of the wrong which would be in- 
flicted on Ireland by England at the 
present moment if the British Govern- 
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ment allowed all law, Statute law and 
the moral law, to be trampled under 
foot. It was because he believed that 
the proposals of the Government were 
intended to re-enact, by the agency of 
the Statute law, the moral law which 
was now in abeyance in Ireland that 
he would support the Motion of the 
First Lord of the Treasury and vote 
against the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) said, the hon. Gentleman had 
admitted that a Government bringing 
forward such a measure as a Coercion 
Bill ought to state the facts and the 
evidence on which they relied. But 
this was just the course that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had not taken. It 
would have been quite possible for the 
Government to have introduced their 
Bill, and laid before the House the 
grounds upon which they based it be- 
fore asking that it should have pre- 
cedence. He was by no means opposed 
to all coercion, and did not deny that 
circumstances might render exceptional 
repressive measures necessary. But 
before the Government asked for spe- 
cial facilities for such a measure, they 
ought clearly and distinctly to make 
out their case. In the present instance 
they had failed to do this, and he could 
not support them, especially as it was 
to be noticed that this was the first 
occasion on which it was proposed to 
bring in coercion against the views of a 
majority of the Representatives from 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) had not met these two points, 
but had shown himself as very anxious 
to hide the iron hand of the Govern- 
ment under the velvet glove—under the 
promises of land legislation. Excep- 
tional repressive measures such as the 
Government were about to introduce 
ought not to be levelled against politi- 
cal opponents; but it was the National 
League that the Government were really 
aiming at, and not the prevention of 
the small number of outrages that now 
took place in Ireland. With reference 
to the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for Inverness (Mr. Finlay), he 
should like to know whether, if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was not going 
to vote for coercion, he was going to 
vote for conciliation? The hon. and 
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learned Member had said the proposed 


legislation was not coercion, because it 
meant the emancipation of a large por- 
tion of the Irish nation. From whom had 
the hon. and learned Gentleman gathered 
that? Had helearnt itin Ireland? Orfrom 
the Representatives of the Irish people ? 
He thought the voice of Ireland which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman heard 
must have been that of the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson). The hon. and 
learned Member for Inverness (Mr. 
Finlay) had accused the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) of half-heartedness in opposing 
this Motion. He would remind the hon. 
and learned Member that although the 
verdict of the constituencies was against 
Home Rule, yet the other side received 
from the constituencies no mandate in 
favour of coercion. If there were any 
half-heartedness it was on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government, who were 
hounded on by the hysterical screams 
of The Times, and by the fiery eloquence 
of such full-blooded enthusiasts as the 
noble Lord the Member for North Devon 
(Viscount Lymington). For himself, he 
refused to be a party to handing over 
a blank cheque to a Government of 
forcible feebles who were being urged 
to their destruction by a Brummagem 
Strafford and a bogus Castlereagh. 
They were told that if this Coercion 
Bill were passed the Government would 
bring in remedial measures. This was 
like using a cane to a sick child, and 
promising to call in the doctor in three 
months; but he had no confidence in 
the sort of parental despotism which the 
Government sought to set up. It was 
because he held this Coercion Bill to be 
against the interests of law and order, 
and because he believed the policy of 
the Government tended rather to sepa- 
ration than the union of the Empire, 
that he felt it his duty to protest against 
the introduction of this Bill. 

Mr. OC. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) 
said, that the Government had been 
charged with preventing matters in 
which the House was interested from 
being brought forward; but the fact 
was that the Irish Question had gone 
on for Session after Session, until there 
were a vast amount of English matters 
blocked in a way that was becoming un- 
bearable to the constituencies of this 
country. By the course they had taken 
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the Government improved the chance 
which English Business had of obtain- 
ing the attention of Parliament. No 
one could sympathize more than he did 
with the small farmers of Ireland; but 
he was sure that the interests of the 
farmers would never be advanced by 
allowing laws which remained on the 
Statute Book to be broken. He was 
most anxious that everything should be 
done to improve the position of Irish 
occupiers of land; but he could not be- 
lieve, as they were told, that an abate- 
ment of 20 or 30 per cent in rents of 
£2 or £3 a-year would bring content- 
ment to Irish peasant homes. If some- 
thing was to be done for the Irish pea- 
sants, they should be first shown that 
the law must be upheld, and then a 
remedy should be found for their dis- 
tress. He thoroughly believed, and he 
had always maintained, that it was far 
more for the interest of the working 
classes that the law should be upheld 
with firmness than it was for that of the 
rich. If Ireland had been so badly 
treated as had been represented—and 
that she had not been treated fairly in 
connection with many matters he would 
be among the first to admit—he thought 
that the Leaders of the Opposition 
ought to bear in mind that, during the 
385 or 40 years they had been in 
power, they had allowed so many Irish 
grievances to exist of such a nature, that 
it was now said that they almost justi- 
fied breaking of the law. He sincerely 
hoped that this subject would be treated 
as a matter of emergency, and that the 
Government would enforce the mainte- 
nance of the law, and relieve the poor 
people of Ireland, or of any other part 
of the United Kingdom, from the 
tyranny of their neighbours, who would 
not allow them to have those liberties 
which every Englishman ought to be 
able to enjoy, merely because they dif- 
fered from them on a question of politics. 
If the Irish Members opposite would 
agree that the stamping out of crime 
was in all countries a matter of urgency, 
and would put forward reasonable de- 
mands, they would speedily gain the 
ear of Conservative Representatives for 
those demands, and would also have the 
support of the English constituencies in 
obtaining a remedy for the misfortunes 
and grievances under which their coun- 
try had undoubtedly suffered to a con- 
siderable extent. 
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Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) : 
The hon. Member for the Malden Divi- 
sion of Essex (Mr. Gray), who preceded 
me in this debate, assured the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland that, if they came 
to this House and told us what Ireland 
really wanted, he and those who acted 
with him would try to meet their wishes. 
Why, Sir, the Government which the 
hon. Member supports have sent their 
own men to make inquiry in Ireland, 
and have proved that, so far from listen- 
ing to the representation of the Irish 
Members, they will not even listen to 
their own Commissioners. The hon. 
Member seems to think that the Govern- 
ment in taking, as they propose to do, 
what will practically be the whole time 
of this House till after Whitsuntide, are 
taking the best course to help private 
Members. It is more reasonable to say 
that there are enormous arrears of legis- 
lation urgently demanded by Great 
Britain. And there are vital reforms, 
which it is essential to the welfare of 
Englishmen to obtain, and which they 
rightly think to be quite as urgent and 
important as any of the questions 
affecting Ireland. I should be out of 
Order if I discussed these reforms; but 
I am expressing the opinion of the 
whole House, when I say that the dis- 
astrous position of the agricultural 
interest, the revision of local taxation, 
and technical education for the people of 
this country, are matters of urgent and 
immediate importance. What I main- 
tain is, that whatever may be the 
pledges of hon. Members, whether for 
or against coercion, hon. Members on all 
sides of this House have pledged them- 
selves to their constituents to do their 
utmost to press forward these reforms. 
The utterly unprecedented number of 
Bills and Resolutions on the Order Book 
show that hon. Members are willing 
and anxious to throw all their energies 
into this work. Well, Sir, I think, 
wholly irrespective of coercion, it was 
imperative on the Government, in the 
face of such circumstances as_ these, 
when they asked for the whole time of 
the House to make a complete and con- 
clusive statement of the arguments 
which led them to take this course. But 
no statement, no coherent argument has 
been offered. The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury does not agree with the Chief Secre- 
tary, and the Chief Secretary dves not 
agree with himself. The First Lord of the 
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Treasury gave the House to understand 
that the whole of Ireland was in a state 
of disorder. But after the speech of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle-on-Tyne (Mr. John Morley), the 
Chief Secretary had, in the beginning 
of his speech, to allow that disturbance 
was only local in Ireland, and did not 
cover more than one-eighth of the 
country; and yet, as he went on in 
his singular, haphazard harangue, and 
reached higher flights of rhetoric, he 
spoke of the whole fabric of society in 
Ireland crumbling to its primeval atoms. 
If the Government have failed to tell us 
why they need coercive powers, they 
have as conspicuously abstained from 
defining what sort of coercion they are 
going to introduce. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) last 
night showed an extreme anxiety to 
supply something of the backbone which 
the Government so woefully lack; but 
he felt himself obliged to take an at- 
titude of temporizing scepticism, and 
would not pledge himself to take this 
leap in the dark and vote for the Bill 
of the Government till he saw what it 
was. And yet, at the same time, he 
was so illogical as to urge his Unionist 
Friends to support the Government on 
this occasion, and to give them the 
power to force the House and the 
country to take this leap in the dark. 
The only thing that was clear was that 
the Government were determined to 
persist in the fatal error adopted last 
August. The House will remember that 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
in the speech which ushered in his brief 
Leadership, declared, as the policy of 
the Government, that they would treat 
social order as a thing apart, and not 
as dependent on remediell egislation. 
Ireland could wait, and they would send 
Commissioners to inquire into the real 
aspects of Irish questions. Then, at 
Bradford, the noble Lord gave as the 
apology for the delay of the Govern- 
ment that they would not legislate 
‘until they knew.”” Well, our conten- 
tion is, that they will not legislate even 
when they do know. They have sent 
the best men they could to Ireland, they 
have given them carte blanche, they have 
enabled them to call the most capable 
witnesses; an exhaustive inquiry has 
resulted in a volume of evidence which 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
rightly characterizes as the most im- 
portant document on the condition of 
Ireland ever laid before this House. 
And yet, Sir, we find the Government 
ready to cast to the winds the practical 
recommendations of their own Com- 
missioners, and to give the preforence 
apparently to brand-new theoretical 
schemes from that Birmingham mint; 
with the ever changing political cur- 
rency of which we were so familiar last 
spring, when, as hon. Members will re- 
call, each week there was a new issue, 
with a new die and a new superseription. 
As I have said, the Government is per- 
sisting in their policy of August in spite 
of their own Commissioners’ Report. 
we could gather anything from the 
speech of the Chief Secretary, it was 
that he would firmly maintain the sacred- 
ness of contracts, and uphold the judi- 
cially fixed rents. That makes one call 
to mind once more the remarkable 
speech of the Prime Minister at the 
beginning of the last Session. Lord 
Salisbury said, in the House of Lords, 
that if rents had really become impos- 
sible, the loss by the difference between 
the possible rent now, and the rent judi- 
cially fixed, should fall, not on the Irish 
landlords, but on the State—that is, of 
course, on the taxpayers of England, 
Scotland, and Wales. Now, ifthe Chief 
Secretary were in his place, I should 
challenge him, and ask him, why he has 
not the courage of his convictions, why 
he cannot carry out such a policy, which 
would at least be equally fair to tenant 
and tolandlord? Why, Sir, can he not 
adopt the recommendation of his own 
Commission, and at once carry out a 
revision of the judicial rents; and, why 
can he not also bring in a Bill to make 
good the difference out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund? The answer is obvious. 
It is cheaper, and easier, and less risky 
to coerce the poor Irish tenant, who is 
far away, and weak, and helpless, who 
is groaning under the semi-Russian 
despotism, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
once so eloquently denounced, and who 
is, as that right hon. Gentleman pointed 
out, at the mercy of 30,000 bayonets. It 
is easier, I say, to do this than it is to 
face the free and independent taxpayer 
of Great Britain, who is at our doors, 
who has free speech, free right of 
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meeting, and who will challenge the 
action of the Government and insist 
on a just consideration of his claims. 
Does the Report of the Oommission 
justify a resort to coercion? The Com- 
missioners do not recommend coercion, 
but only a firm maintenance of the ordi- 
nary law. Last night we were treated 
to a singular display of fraternal criticism 
from the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham on the right hon. Member 
for Newcastle-on-Tyne. He quoted a 
passage in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. John Morley) said that it was 
not inconsistent with, that it was part 
and parcel of the Liberal creed not to 
hesitate to deal with outbreaks of vio- 
lence. But, Sir, that is just the differ- 


f|} ence. We Liberals and Radicals are 


always prepared to deal vigorously with 
outrage and crime. We do not need to 
call for un-Constitutional powers. We 
hold that coercion is the avowal of 
weakness. Liberalism and Radicalism 
are strong to repress wrong, because 
they have a strict regard to justice. And 
I would say, what 1am sure on Mem- 
bers on this side of the House will con- 
firm, that my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle-on-Tyne showed 
in that short period in which he was 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (that period 
which will remain a bright page of 
Irish history) just this quality. He had 
but one great opportunity, and that was 
afforded him by the digraceful and san- 
guinary riots at Belfast—riots which, I 
have no hesitation in sayiag, were the 
direct and obvious result of the reckless 
and inflammatory address of the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington. 
My right hon. Friend showed firmness, 
justice, and impartiality in dealing with 
the Belfast riots. I do not think any of 
us doubt, that if similar occasions had 
arisen in the Catholic Provinces of Ire- 
land, he would have shown the same 
resolution and the same impartiality in 
— down public violence. But 

appily the rest of Ireland was peaceful. 
They had learned the lesson of hope, and 
had fixed their trust on a great English- 
man and a great English Party. The 
Government have a still stronger warn- 
ing in the separate Report of Mr. Knipe, 
which has been so long delayed, and 
was only laid two days ago on the Table 
of this House. Mr. Knipe says— 

“‘T think that any attempt to meet agrarian 
crime and outrage, which unfortunately prevail 
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in certain districts, by any fresh coercive legis- 
lation will now, as in the past, not only fail to 
secure the tranquillity of the country, but will 
inevitably end in seriously aggravating the pre- 
sent difficulties.” 

The real source of trouble, he pointed 
out, was the strained relations between 
landlord and tenant, because rents had 
become impossible. It was at the Rent 
Question that the Government must 
strike, if they wished to pacify and gain 
the confidence of the Irish people. I 
would beg the attention of Liberal 
Unionists to Mr. Knipe’s advice; for 
Mr. Knipe is speaking not as a Na- 
tionalist, but as an Ulster Liberal 
Unionist. The Government have disre- 
garded Mr. Knipe’s advice, and seem to 
have made up their minds that coercion 
is the best way to improve the relations 
between landlord and tenant. They 
have determined to crush by force the 
combinations of the tenants against rents 
which the Government’s own Commis- 
sion prove incontestably to be unjust. 
They seem to think the happiest solution 
of Irish difficulties is to drive, by force, 
the tenants of Ireland into whichever of 
the gigantic, universal, compulsory 
schemes of State purchase has been ex- 
cogitated by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham for 
the present emergency of the Govern- 
ment. What is the real reason the Go- 
vernment havethrown over their own ad- 
visers? It is the old reason, the exas- 
peration of failure. The Government, 
the Unionist Party, as it calls itself, has 
missed a golden opportunity. It is easy 
to denounce and deride the objects of the 
Unionists. But it is possible also to 
state the Unionist creed in noble and 
generous terms. And I have no doubt 
there are Unionists in this House, who 
would find the ideal of Unionist policy 
in words used many years ago in 
* another place ”’— 

“We contracted, when we assumed the do- 
minion of Ireland, a solemn duty, that we would 
give to that country the same amount of benefit 
as it would have received from an independent 
domestic Legislature, really representing the 
wants, the feelings, and the wishes of the Irish 
People.” 

If the Unionist Partylast summer, when 
they had the clear and undoubted facts 
before them, when they were fresh from 
that “irreversible and final verdict of 
the country,” of which we heard so 
much, when they had that magnificent 
majority at their backs; if they had 
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seized the occasion for proving that they 
were the true friends of the suffering 
Irish people, then it was just conceiv- 
able, from the standpoint of a Unionist, 
that they might have won for themselves 
the noble title of being the salvation of 
Ireland. They have preferred to leave 
the work and the reward to the National 
League, and their failure is complete, 
and that is the key-note of their cry for 
coercion. What is the spirit in which 
the Government approach this task ? 
Why, in the speech by the First Lord 
of the Treasury, and in that of the 
Chief Secretary also, there is not a word 
of sorrow or regret—not a single apo- 
logy for their proposal to abridge the 
Constitutional liberties of Irishmen. I 
am almost tempted to wonder whether 
any Member of the present Government 
has read and considered the speeches of 
past statesmen who have proposed coer- 
cive measures, such as the noble and 
generous speech of Lord Grey in 1833, 
when he spoke with pain and sorrow at 
the necessity he felt, and said— 

“Such powers are only to be exercised in 
extraordinary circumstances, and are such as, 
if permanently established, are incompatible 
with free institutions ; if resorted to on all 


occasions, must prove destructive to every 
free Government,’ 


My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne referred the other 
night to the singular evidence which 
Captain Hamilton, the hon. Secretary 
to the Property Defence Association, 
gave before the Royal Commission, and 
I will read to the House the last answer 
which that Gentleman gave—an answer 
which seems to me to stamp him as the 
apostle of prompt and pitiless eviction. 
In reply to the question, ‘‘ What further 
suggestions he wished to make ?”’ Cap- 
tain Hamilton said— 


‘“‘ The only thing that occurs to me is to make 
the law as short as possible. What I always 
do is to sell the farm at once ; the hold the ten- 
ant has is the six months allowed under eject- 
ment for redemption, and that is one thing that, 
if it could be prevented, it would be of great 
advan’ In view of the combination among 
tenants banking their money, the only way is 
to show them that they must pay, whether they 
bank or not, and the only terror you can hold 
over the tenants is to say, ‘I will sell your 
farm, and knock down your house, if neces- 
sary.’ ” 

It seems to mo that it is in the temper 
of men like Captain Hamilton, rather 


than in the grave, and dignified and 
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apologetic spirit of great statesmen like 
Lord Grey, that the Government are in- 
troducing their proposals. We are face 
to face with coercion, that does not ex- 
plain, does not apologize for iteelf—with 
coercion impenitent and unredeemed by 
a single touch of generosity. ButI may 
venture to say also we are face to face 
with coercion in its unhonoured decrepi- 
tude, with coercion in the sere and 
yellow leaf, which the strong and whole- 
some breezesof democracry will promptly 
sweep for ever into the dust, which is its 
fitting resting place. It was hard to 
understand how the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
could support the Government in so 
miserable and so ruinous a policy, when 
one remembered the forcible words of a 
speech delivered only a year or two ago, 
in which he bitterly characterized the 
want of sympathy Lord Salisbury 
showed for the sufferings of the Irish 
tenants. The difference between all the 
circumstances when coercion was last 
resorted to, and the present situation, 
when no reason, substantial or other- 
wise, had been put forward for such a 
course, was enormous. I would wish to 
ask the Liberal Unionists, in the face of 
this enormous and striking contrast, 
whether it would not be wiser for 
them in time to reconsider the vote 
they are about to give; whether 
it would not be wiser for their own 
future interests ; whether, apart from 
interest and on the higher ground 
of conscience, it would not be better in 
view of the pledges many of them had 
given again and again on public plat- 
forms throughout the country ; and whe- 
ther they are really determined to 
identify themselves with a failing and a 
hopeless cause, and resolved to go into 
the Division Lobby in support of a 
policy to which they saw the entire 
democracy of the United Kingdom were 
opposed. I do not know that I can 
more appropriately conclude these re- 
marks than by quoting some weighty 
words from the noble speech delivered 
by Lord Grey in 1846 on the state of 
Ireland, in which he denounced the un- 
wisdom and the hopelessness of the 
policy of coercion persisted in by the 
Conservative Ministry of that day. It 
seems to me that every word applies 
with equal force to the present Ministry 
on the present occasion. After pointing 
out that the Tory Ministry of 1846 re- 
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fused to supply any real remedy for the 
miseries of Ireland, Lord Grey said— 

“ Her Majesty's Government propose only to 
go on with measures such as those we have 
tried over and over again—measures which 
have allowed all the evils of Ireland to go on, 
as I have shown, and rather to get worse rather 
than better. They propose doggedly to pursue 
the old and beaten track. How, then, can they 
expect that it should lead to any but the accus- 
tomed termination? ‘Two words, ‘money’ and 
‘coercion,’ seem to describe the whole policy of 
the Government. ... Both have been tried 
over and over again, and we see in the state of 
Ireland the most convincing proof that by 
themselves they hold out no hope of success,” 
—(3 Hansard, [84] 1347-80.) 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Oo., Ossory) said, the Government exer- 
cised a wise discretion in not putting up 
any of their Members to reply to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), because that speech com- 
pletely pulverized the case of the Go- 
vernment. He said the case of the Go- 
vernment, but practically the Govern- 
ment had no case at all, and it could not 
be said even by their best friends that 
the Government had seriously tried to 
make a case. He had heard many 
speeches from the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 
H. Smith), but he had never heard the 
right hon. Gentleman say anything yet 
—he had never yet heard the right hon. 
Gentleman say anything that was 
pointed, that was forcible, that was con- 
clusive ; and he thought when they con- 
sidered the demands the Government 
were making on the House, no speech 
could be more feeble or more pointless 
than the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury. 
The right hon. Gentleman took refuge 
in generalities. He said that Ireland 
was disorganized, and that expression 
seemed to serve him in good stead, for 
he used it several times during the 
course of a short speech. He said that 
juries were intimidated and that crimi- 
nals were going about the country scot- 
free and unpunished, though Judges had 
declared they ought to be convicted. He 
(Mr. Macdonald) did not know what 
particular instance the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had in his mind—if the right 
hon. Gentleman had in his mind any 
instance at all with regard to the neces- 
sity for coercion, viewing the condition 
of the country. It seemed to him that 
the observation was made in that kind 
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of vague talk in which the right hon. 
Gentleman usually indulged; but he 
remembered a case pretty distinctly in 
which an Orangeman committed a 
murder which was declared to be such 
by a Judge—and yet a jury of 
Orangemen acquitted the prisoner. 
Whether it was to meet such a case as 
that the Coercion Act was introduced he 
did not know, but if so, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s friends in the North of Ire- 
land would not be thankful to him. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): Will 
the hon. Gentleman name the case he 
refers to? 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD: The case 
of the Walkers. He did not think the 
case for the Government was very much 
mended by the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. It seemed to him to be more like 
a speech in a young men’s debating 
society, rather than of the character they 
were accustomed to listen to from 
Ministers. With regard to the Chief 
Secretary’s description of the National 
League being merely an alias for the 
Land League, he pointed out that there 
was a vast distinction between the old 
Land League in operation in 1880-81, 
and the National League which existed 
now. Many of the most prominent per- 
sons associated with the old Land League 
were no longer connected with the Na- 
tional League. The persons who were 
connected with the National League 
were hon. Members of that House, and 
they could be brought to the bar of the 
House and of the public opinion of the 
country to account for their conduct if 
they pursued any course which deserved 
serious censure. He contended that no 
ease had been made out for coercion. 
No exceptional crime existed in Ireland 
as a whole. There was disorder in a 
few districts, but this was solely due to 
the action of the landlords. If the Go- 
vernment, therefore, introduced reforms 
neutralizing the action of the landlords, 
they would get rid of whatever disturb- 
ance might exist. Hon. Members who 
contended that if the land system in 
Ireland were reformed or settled there 
would be an end to the demand for 
Home Rule, must be singularly ignorant 
of Irish history, and particularly of the 
events that had happened in that coun- 
try during recent years. The very soul 
of Irish agitation for a long period had 
been the demand for self-government. 
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In 1843 the great agitation of O’Connell 
was based, not on a reform of the land 
system, but on the repeal of the Union ; 
and so in 1885 the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, as the Leader of Home 
Rule, doubled his strength in that 
House on the same demand—he would 
say the indestructible demand—of the 
Irish people for self-government. That 
was still the great want of the people of 
Ireland, and until it was granted there 
would be no satisfactory settlement of 
the difficulty. Nota few hon. Members 
must have been puzzled to discover the 
real object of the coercive policy of the 
Government. It could not be the sup- 
ression of secret societies, for it had 
ine shown that there were none, and it 
could not bein consequence of the general 
prevalence of crime, because since 1880 
there had been an enormous decrease of 
crime in the country. This had been 
proved to the House by the production 
of very remarkable statistics, and the 
charges of the Judges to the Grand Juries 
throughout Ireland might be adduced in 
strong confirmation of the statement. It 
was, therefore, not the state of crime in 
Ireland which induced the Government 
to bring forward a Coercion Bill; neither 
could it be on account of Boycotting, be- 
cause Lord Salisbury himself had told 
them that Boycotting was a thing which 
no law could deal with. Moreover, Boy- 
cotting was in full force last autumn; 
and, if the practice could be reached by 
coercive legislation, why was not such 
legislation proposed then? He could 
only suppose that the Coercion Bill was 
to be introduced in order to prevent the 
carrying out of the Plan of Campaign ; 
but even if they made it too dangerous 
for the Irish Members to do so, the 
people themselves would be quite able 
to carry out the Plan, in spite of all 
their repressive enactments, by means 
of secret combinations. Further, he 
warned the Government that even if 
they obtained the exceptional powers 
which they demanded, they would never 
break the spirit of the Irish people, who 
had resisted all the efforts made through 
many centuries to accomplish their sub- 
jugation by force, and would still con- 
tinue to doso. He trusted the House 
would not assent to the Motion of the 
Government, whose object it was to 
destroy all hope of peace in Ireland. 
Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) said, the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
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(Mr. Macdonald) always secured the 
sympathetic attention of the House and 
set an example to some of his Friends in 
the earnestness with which he spoke, but 
which had carried the House a long way 
from the issue before it. He would like, 
with the permission of the Speaker, to 
draw the attention of the House to the 
very simple issue which was before it. 
They were not there to discuss hypothe- 
tical measures, which the hon. Member 
had presented, or to discuss that measure 
on its details. They wero there to discuss 
the graver question, whether law and jus- 
tice had been paralyzed in Ireland, and 
whether paralysis of law and justice jus- 
tified the Government of this country in 
asking for exceptional advantages in 

rescribing great remedial measures. 
Before he addressed himself in a few 
words to the direct issue, he would like 
to say a word or two about the incident 
which occurred the previous evening, 
and in which he thought he should 
secure the sympathy of some hon. Mem- 
bers on that side of the House. It 
seemed to him that after the brilliant 
speech made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian that 
it was distinctly the duty of some Mem- 
ber on the Front Bench to get up and 
reply to it. He and others felt that the 
fact of the dinner hour intervening at 8 
o’clock was not o sufficient excuse for 
Members on either Front Bench to re- 
frain from speaking when some one of 
great experience was, and authority in 
the House had presented the case from 
the opposite side, not merely to the 
Benches they saw around them, but to 
the country. It seemed to him that it 
was not fair to their own people outside 
the House, nor quite fair to hon. Mem- 
bers who represented Conservatism there, 
that that speech should have gone by de- 
fault for two or three hours, as it would 
appear to the country as if the great con- 
jurer—who had conjured so often with 
the House—had no one on the Opposi- 
tion Benches who was competent and 
willing to answer him. The only excuse, 
if it was an excuse, was that Minis- 
ters were addressing, possibly, Benches. 
They had in the Reporters’ Gallery, 
however, friends who performed many 
services On many occasions, and who 
formed the conduit pipe between that 
House and the country, and who would 
take good care that whatever was worth 
repeating and reporting was reported 
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duly the following morning. Hon. Mem- 
bers were not there to perform an intel- 
lectual and political parade. They were 
there to answer each other on the one 
side of the House and the other. Now, 
having said this, he should like to refer 
to one or two parts of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech to which an answer 
had not yet been given. The right hon. 
Gentleman began his speech by a very 
dexterous side issue, which had nothing 
whatever to do with the issue before the 
House. He occupied one-third of his 
address in showing that the parallel be- 
tween the cases of 1881 and 1887 did 
not hold good, and for this reason—that 
whilst he introduced his measure at the 
beginning of the Session, the present 
Government introduced it two months 
after the Session had commenced, and 
when they were in the middle of a dis- 
cussion on the affairs of the country. The 
fact that the Bill of 1881 was introduced 
at the beginning of the Session, when 
there was, therefore, more time to dis- 
cuss it, seemed to him to demand less 
instead of more urgency than when such 
a Bill was introduced later on. Besides, 
two months, it must be remembered, 
had been occupied in preparing the 
machinery necessary before they could 
pass the Bill which they deemed to be 
most essential for the community if it 
was to be preserved from disintegration. 
This was the preliminary part of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech; but he 
went on to challenge the Government 
that the state of Ireland did not justify 
exceptional advantages being given to 
the Government to carry a measure of re- 
pression. He should quote a few extracts 
more powerful and more judicial than 
anything hitherto laid before the House. 
The authorities he would quote were in 
an absolutely neutral position. He pro- 
posed to read two or three short sen- 
tences from the addresses of several of 
the Irish Judges to the Grand Juries in 
Ireland, not two, or three, or 10 years 
ago, but within the last few weeks; and 
he believed the extracts would prove the 
best epitome available of what was the 
real condition of things in Ireland just 
now. He began by quoting the charge 
of Mr. Justice O’Brien. Addressing the 
Grand Jury at Ennis, County Clare, on 
February 27, Mr. Justice O’Brien said— 


‘*T find by the returns compiled by the Con- 
stabulary that even with tothe undetected 
crime there is a large increase since the time 
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of the last Summer Assizes over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. . . . From the returns 
before me I have come to the conclusion that 
law, to a great extent, has ceased to exist in 
the county. The common rule of obedience 
which exist in every civilized State is abrogated 
and replaced by an influence fatal to industry, 
fatal to prosperity, fatal to every interest con- 
nected with the welfare of the community, and 
an influence that is becoming dominant here 
elsewhere through a want of courage and firm- 
ness in meeting it.” 

The same Judge, addressing the Grand 
Jury of Kerry, on March 9, said— 

**T grieve that it is not in my power to an- 
nounce any change for the better in the state 
of this county. On the contrary, there exists 
even at this moment an extracrdinary state of 
things of an unprecedented description—nothing 
short, in fact, of a state of open war with all 
forms of authority, and even, I may say with- 
out exaggeration, with the necessary institu- 
tions of civilized life. These returns before me 
present a picture such as can hardly be found 
in any country that has passed the confines of 
natural society and entered upon the duties and 
relations and acknowledged obligations of civi- 
lized life. The law is defeated—perhaps I 
should rather say has ceased to exist.” 


Mr. Justice Lawson, addressing the 
Grand Jury of County Mayo at Castle- 
bar, on March 10, expressed regret— 
“That he could not congratulate them on 
the condition of the country. So far as he could 
judge from the official returns, the county ap- 
peared to be in a state of disorganization. The 
existing state of things was most unsatisfactory, 
and, according to the report made to him, ap- 
proached as near toa revolt and rebellion against 
the existing authorities as anything short of a 
civil war could do.” 
These were appalling statements to 
which he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) would address himself, in- 
stead of indulging in rhetorical by-play. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would avoid appealing to the elaborated 
rhetoric, to which he had possibly de- 
voted many hours of preparation, and 
rather bring to bear on those extracts 
that spontaneous genius which was at 
his command—extracts, however, which 
he would not have the courage to con- 
travene. These statements of the Judges 
presented a state of things so terrible in 
the condition of Irish society that they 
must feel that it was not only the duty 
of the Government but of every Member 
of that House to assist the Government 
to find some way out of it unless society 
was to become disintegrated. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) had laid 
down the extravagant and extraordinary 
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theory that people were not to obey or be 
controlled by a law when they were not 
in sympathy with it. What, he should 
like to know, would have become of the 
Slave Trade of the West Indies if Par- 
liament had not gone directly in the 
teeth of the prejudices of the slave 
owners. At every turn in their history 
they had been continuously legislating 
for the great benefit of the people in 
the teeth of the prejudices—the immoral 
prejudices of large portions of the people. 


Another statement from the Benches - 


opposite was really remarkable, and it 
has been repeated as if it had some 
peculiar virtue in it—that no Act for 
the purpose of restoring order had 
hitherto been passed in this House 
by a Party vote. The fact was true; 
and why was something like a Party 
vote about to be exercised on this occa- 
sion? Because this was the first time 
in the history of our country that a 
large and responsible Party, with great 
traditions, found itself allied with the 
forces of disorder. It seemed to him 
that we were in a very critical condition 
indeed, when a great Party like the 
Liberal Party was found adding its 
weight to those who would like to see 
anarchy produced in Ireland, and re- 
fused to assist the Government in pass- 
ing a law which was called for, not by 
partizan opinion, but by the opinion of 
independent observers like the Judges. 
Apart from these considerations, it 
seemed to him that they were bound to 
accept the Government for the time 
time being as the best judge of what 
was requisite when the question was 
one of maintaining order in any part of 
Her Majesty’s Dominions. If the Go- 
vernment made a grievous mistake in 
miscalculating the position, they would 
be held responsible presently when they 
were brought before the bar of public 
opinion. He thought it was the duty of 
all hon. Members to support the Go- 
vernment when they were asked that 
exceptional advantages should be given 
to this measure, and to vote in favour 
of a proposal which was rational, which 
was fair, and which commended itself to 
the judgment of every man who retained 
some love of order and of peace. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT (Manchester, 
S.W.): There have been many remark- 
able circumstances in connection with 
this debate; but I think one of the 
most remarkable is the exhibition of 
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self-restraint which we find in hon. | Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) there was 


Members opposite. It appears to me 
that the Government, as a prelimi- 
nary to passing a repressive measure 
for Ireland, had passed a repressive 
measure for their own Followers. My 
hon. Friend the Member for South Salford 
(Mr. Howorth), however, will not sub- 
ject himself to that discipline, although 
one would have thought he might have 
done it more easily than others, because 
he so often instructs us with his pen. 
Instead of subjecting himself to that 
discipline, he, himself, becomes a dis- 
ciplinarian, and he undertakes to lecture 
the Bench behind which he sits for a 
gross neglect of duty. Well, I think 
there is some reason for the complaint 
he makes of that Bench; for I have 
never known, on an occasion so im- 
portant as this, so many able speeches 
from one side of the House, and so very 
few from the other. The question be- 
fore us to-night is one of great simplicity, 
and is perfectly intelligible. It is, whe- 
ther we shall grant to the Government 
the whole time of the House, in order 
that it may pass a Bill which it could 
not readily pass unless we granted 
them that favour. The peculiarity of it 
is, that nohody knows anything about 
the provisions of the Bill. I have a 
strong feeling that there is no Legislative 
Assembly in the world that has any 
degree of self-respect which would bind 
itself hand and foot in favour of passing 
a measure which it has never seen. I 
see my right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) before 
me. He is a reasonable man. He 
recently belonged to a rational Party. 
May I not ask him whether it would 
not have been a manly and respectful 
course towards this House, that the 
Government, before asking for the whole 
time of the House, should have intro- 
duced their Bill, and should have read 
it a first time? I do not know whether 
there are precedents for the course which 
the Government are taking; but, whe- 
ther there be precedents or not, this 
course is contrary to reason and common 
sense. It must be allowed that, con- 
sidering the gravity of the occasion, no 
case has been made out. When the 
Leader of the House (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
sat down, that was the first thing my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. John Morley) said, and 
in the speech of the Chief Secretary for 


Mr. Jarob Bright 





scarcely a sentence endeavouring to 
make out a case. The Financial Secre- 
tary to the War Office (Mr. Brodrick) 
certainly did more than his Predecessors; 
but I understood that his case was mainly 
that there are combinations in Ireland 
that ought to be put down. Then I 
seemed to get a sort of explanation why 
the Government had been so reticent. 
They know that there are millions of 
men in Great Britain who will have no 
sympathy whatever with the Govern- 
ment, when they find that their object 
is to put down combinations against ex- 
cessive rent, seeing that the poor tenant 
has no tribunal to which to appeal. 
The Government is less original than 
most Governments. It has less courage 
than most Governments. It scarcely 
dares to take responsibility for its own 
acts. It is always leaning on the broad 
shoulders of the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). 
The Leader of the House seemed to ex- 
cuse the course he was taking because the 
righthon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian introduced a measure of coercion 
in1881. The Party opposite and the Go- 
vernment may be wise—may be right in 
following precedents which have been 
set by the late Prime Minister; but I 
will undertake to say that even he is not 
infallible, and they may follow him some- 
times when he has been totally wrong. 
In the precedent of 1881 I believe the 
Liberal Government was utterly wrong. 
It was preparing to pass a great land 
measure for Ireland; but, before it 
passed that measure, the Government 
had exasperated the Irish people to the 
utmost degree by taking the course of 
giving precedence to a Coercion Bill. 
Now, I undertake to say that what the 
Liberal Government did in 16881 had 
much to do with strengthening the hands 
of the Nationalist Party ; and I believe 
what the Government is doing now will 
have — the same effect. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr.J.Chamberlain) last night 
declared his belief that we required a 
remedial measure, and we required also 
a measure for the strengthening of the 
Criminal Law. When I heard the speech 
of my right hon. Friend I was reminded 
very much of the clever people we see in 
circuses riding a couple of horses at the 
same time. He seemed to me to have 
one foot upon the Tory, and another 
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foot upon the Liberal, horse; but I 
could not help thinking that he leaned 
rather more kindly to the Tory horse 
than to the Liberal one. He made an 
extraordinary statement—a statement 
which he would not have made unless a 
great change had come over the temper 
of his mind. He said that in 1881 he 


had supported a coercive measure; that | 


he had supported a coercive measure in 
1882; and that he would have supported 
a coercive measure in 1885 if the Go- 
vernment had not broken down. Now, 
the intimate Friends of the right hon. 
Gentleman know perfectly well that he 
supported the measure in 1881 with 
the utmost reluctance. They have an 
absolute belief that, if he had had his 
way, he would have said—‘‘ Give us a 
remedial measure first.” Even last 
night he admitted that the coercive 
measure had failed, and that the reme- 
dial measure had failed to do much of 
the good it might have done if it had 
stood alone. But with regard to 1885, 
we have heard a speech to-night from 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), 
who knows a good deal of what took 
place in 1885; and it was then currently 
stated, and, as he says, never denied, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham either 
gave in his resignation to the Prime 
Minister, or threatened to do it, because 
of the attempt to enforce another coer- 
cive measure. Now, this will be one of 
the most memorable Sessions that any 
man in this House can remember, and 
it will be memorable in this way—that 
we have a Tory Government supported 
by so-called Liberals, and that that 
Tory Government has twice asked the 
whole time of the House—the first time 
in order that it may gag the Imperial 
Parliament, and the second time in 
order that it may forge fetters for the 
Irish people. It seems to me that the 
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vote with a great and powerful Party. 
In that short time—it is only six years 
ago—in that period of six years, we 
have made enormous and rapid pro- 
gress. At that rate of progress, the 
time is very near at hand when Ireland 
will be governed by reason and by 
justice, and not by the rude force 
of coercive legislation which the Go- 
a to-night is endeavouring to 
apply. 
m HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lanca- 
shire): I desire in the brief period 
during which I shall occupy the atten- 
tion of the House to state the reasons 
which cause me to differ from the 
Amendment of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. John 
Morley), and also from the reasons 
which he gave in support of it. It will 
be my endeavour to find reasons for 
that difference, not so much in questions 
of policy as in divergence in respect to 
the principles which ought to govern all 
who apply themselves to the considera- 
tion of this question. I am glad to 
mark that my right hon. Friend, in the 
terms of his Amendment, does not for 
one moment dispute that it is necessary 
to strengthen the law. He makes no 
objection to the proposition which the 
Government has submitted to the House 
that the condition of Ireland is such 
that it is necessary to strengthen the 
law and the machinery which enforces 
it; but the Amendment directly and 
distinctly states that the time has not 
yet come when that alteration in the 
law should take place. My right hon. 
Friend, in his Amendment, only asks 
for postponement—that the measure for 
strengthening the law should be put off 
until remedial measures are passed. Thus 
the question at issue between us ought 
to be a narrow one. But I am 
afraid, from the reasons which he 
has given in support of his Amendment, 
that there are questions of grave differ- 














subject would form an admirable cartoon 
for some of the pictorial papers of the day 
I voted in 1881 against the coercion mea- | 
sure of the Liberal Government. I have, 
to make no apology with regard to that. | 
I voted with a very small group of 
Members—I am not sure whether there 
were more than half-a-dozen English | 
and Scotch Members who went into 
the Lobby at the time. I shall vote to- | 
night against this attempt to pass a 
coercive measure; but I shall not vote 


ence between my right hon. Friend and 
those who support him, on the one hand, 
and those Members who support the Go- 
vernment, on the other. I have sought to 
Jearn from my right hon. Friend what are 
the motives which have induced him to 
move this Amendment. He has told 
us, in plain and distinct words, that the 
object of his Amendment is to render 
support to those combinations which he 
says are the sole protection of the ten- 


‘ants in Ireland. I ask my right hon. 


with half-a-dozen Members. I shall | Friend whether there are any combina- 
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tions over which he desires to throw 
the protection of this Amendment, save 
the National League and those who have 
combined to promote the Plan of Cam- 
paign? I know of no other; and so I 
understand that the Amendment, which 
has received the highest sanction in the 
enthusiastic support of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), is an Amend- 
ment moved on behalf of the National 
League and the Plan of Campaign. 
In order to make clear two points 
of difference between my right hon. 
Friend and myself, I will call at- 
tention to one other proposition which 
has been submitted to the House. He 
has told us what are the objects of his 
Amendment. He is anxious to redress 
grievances, as he calls them, in prefer- 
ence to punishing offenders. These are 
the words of my right hon. Friend— 

*““T am less anxious, anxious as [ am, to 
secure vengeance against 100 or 200 ruffians, 
than I am to secure the rightful and humane 
treatment of the poor tenants in Ireland.’’ 


The issue is plain and distinct. Whether 
there are 100 or 200 ruffians, or 500 or 600, 
can, in principle, make no difference what- 
ever. It would be petty and technical to 
discuss his proposition on such a ground. 
Nor is the number of tenants that may 
be affected, the question which my right 
hon. Friend wishes to submit to the 
House. I will give him a thousand, or 
let him take any number he chooses. 
I say that it is a fair construction of 
what my right hon. Friend said that he 
would put aside, at least for a time, 
the necessity of bringing criminals to 
justice whatever their number may 
be—that he will be careless of either 
their detection or their punishment 
until a remedial measure is intro- 
duced into this House. [ Cries of ‘No, 
no!”] Hon. Gentlemen behind me 
shout an emphatic ‘‘No!” But these 
are the terms of my right hon. Friend’s 
Amendment. [‘‘No, no!”] The pro- 
sition is made in his own language. 
An hon. Memser: No; the right hon. 
Gentleman said “less anxious.” ] My 
right hon. Friend said that he would 
allow the ruffians, be their number what 
it may—[‘‘ No, no!” |—to go un- 
punished until a remedial measure is 
passed. If that be not his purpose, 
there is no one who would be more read 
to disavow it than my right hon. Friend. 
What he has stated, he has stated with 
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all the honesty of his nature, and I know 
he will adhere to it. Let me repeat it 
again in his own language— 

“T am less anxious, anxious as I am to secure 
vengeance against 100 or 200 ruffians, than I am 
to secure the rightful and humane treatment of 
the poor tenants in Ireland.” 

That is the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Heholds that these ruffians, 
number what they may [‘ No, no!’’] 
ought to go unpunished until a reme- 
dial measure is passed. [‘‘No!”] If 
that is not his purpose, why has this 
Amendment been moved? It has been 
moved for the purpose of securing 
remedial measures first, and then pro- 
ceeding to the detection and punish- 
ment of crime. Iam sure my right hon. 
Friend would be the first to wish that 
our friendship should not prevent me 
from discussing with him closely and 
critically what his proposition really 
is. To him it means simply that so 
many persons whom he calls “ ruffians” 
should go undetected and unpunished. 
[‘*No!”] That is the proposition which 
my right hon. Friend has submitted to 
the House. [‘‘No!”] I can explain 
his words in no other way. Sir, to my 
mind, there are other and graver con- 
siderations. For myself, I admit that 
it is of comparatively small moment that 
individual criminals—in some cases— 
should go unpunished ; for instance, if 
from want of testimony, or the perverse- 
ness of juries, or the individual action of 
jurors—or from whatever form it may 
occur—criminals here or criminal there 
go unpunished because conviction cannot 
be obtained. That is a comparatively 
small matter, but if the escape of crimi- 
nals be systematic; if it proceeds from 
organized action, then it affects, not only 
the criminals, but also the State. It 
becomes not only a question of the crimi- 
nal who escapes, but of those who are 
the victims of crime. For every one of 
these criminals who, upon the theory and 
suggestion of my right hon. Friend shall, 
for a time at least, continue his career 
unchecked and unpunished, represents 
not only the impunity of individuals who 
might be named in numbers, but the 
over-awing of the whole community ofthe 
loyal and well-disposed. It represents a 
life of terror and misery when no man’s 
life and no man’s property are safe, and 
when the hours of every passing day 
must be hours of fear and wretchedness. 
We claim not only that criminals should 
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be punished, but that the innocent and 
loyal subjects of the Queen should be 
protected. [4 laugh.) Asentiment like 
that is jeered and laughed at, and I am 
asked to be a party to an alliance with 
such men. I decline to join in an 
alliance with men who can laugh and 
jeer at the suggestion that it is the first 
duty of every Government—of every 
civilized State—to afford all the protec- 
tion that the law and the authority of the 
Government can afford to those who 
require protection. There are other 
considerations besides the protection of 
the weak, which my right hon. Friend 
ought to have placed in the scale of the 
balance he held between these two 
classes of measures. It is not only 
the protection of individuals who are 
without protection against organized 
combination, unless the law should 
afford it to them which has to be 
considered ; but a great issue is raised 
now in respect to the very character 
of the community in which the law 
is to be administered. It is not only 
that the state of Ireland ought, I 
think, to create alarm in the minds of 
men ; it is the countenance that has been 
given to those acts of crime and ille- 
gality that alarm the minds of those who 
are anxious for the maintenance of the 
law. We have heard something like a 
distinct expression of praise of illegality. 
My hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Fife (Mr. Asquith), in the re- 
markable speech he made last night— 
a speech which was devoid of promise 
only because it was so full of the reali- 
zation of success—in that most able 
speech my hon. and learned Friend re- 
minded us that we are legislators, and 
that we are not moral censors. But 
I must remind some of my hon. Friends 
who sit around him that there is a danger 
of being worse than moral censors, and 
that is of being immoral censors. When 
I hear of hon. Members saying that, 
whilst they care not that the Plan of 
Campaign is illegal and criminal they 
give it their moral sanction, I agree with 
my hon. and learned Friend that it 
would be well ifthey would recollect that 
they are legislators, and not irresponsible 
censors. But there is a treatment of this 
combination which I regard as being 
worse than an express sanction—it is 
the conduct of men, on many of whom 
grave responsibility rests, some of whom 
have been Ministers of the Orown and 
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know the responsibility of having to main- 
tainlawandorder. Desiring tospeak with 
the greatest consideration of my old col- 
leagues, I wish they had spoken a little 
more plainly on the subject, and given 
support to the maintenance of the Queen’s 
authority by condemning what they 
admit to be illegal. It is said you may 
condemn by faint praise; so you may 
also praise by faint condemnation. 
Those who would convert the men who 
commit crime and illegal acts into “ vil- 
lage Hampdens” are men on whose 
shoulders the greatest responsibility 
lies. Tho question now is not one of 
mere figures; it is not whether the 
crime we have to deal with is of this 
character or that. We have not only to 
detect 100 or 200 criminals or ruffians. 
Differing from my right hon. Friend, we 
have not only to protect those who are 
unable to protect themselves, unless 
covered by the law’s great and powerful 
authority; but we have here to try this 
great question—when illegality is rife, 
when illegality is supported by express 
words and by covert words, when, for 
the first time, the Queen’s authority is 
repelled with contempt under a covert 
alliance with men who have been Minis- 
ters of the Crown—are we to make the 
admission that nothing is to be done, or 
are we to stand here with the confession 
that we have been bullied by anarchy 
into dealing with measures of remedial 
legislation? [ Cries of ‘‘Oh!” from the 
Trish mr jae | I scarcely expect the 
assent of hon. Members below the Gang- 
way to that proposition. I could not 
suppose for a moment that it would be 
accepted by those who are anxious that 
no steps should be taken to recall the 
authority of the law and of the Crown, 
when the law is defied and treated with 
contempt, and when it is admitted that 
the Queen’s writ does not run in many 
parts of Ireland. It is not from that 
point of view we have to deal with this 
question. The issue is very clear. We 
are dealing with a very grave and 
serious question which affects the very 
character of the nation. There are some 
of us who think the first duty of the 
Government is to protect the subjects of 


‘the Queen by the law. We admit that 


there is a duty cast upon the Govern- 
ment to redress wrongs and grievances ; 
and the question is whether the pro- 
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you restore law into its proper position 
and authority, to consider the grievance 
of a class, or whether, on the other 
hand, your duty is not first to reassert 
the deposed authority of the Crown, 
and then to proceed, in a generous 
spirit, with the remedial meusures. It 
has been said, in support of the Amend- 
ment, that you must not punish the 
crime that proceeds from the demand 
for a redress of grievances—that you 
must first remove the grievances which 
are alleged to be the causes of crime; 
that you must satisfy the demands 
made, and only then can you proceed 
to frame new laws or improve the ma- 
chinery of the existing law for the 
enforcement of the punishment of 
offenders. What a monstrous proposi- 
tion, for see what it means? Let 
there be a demand for the redress 
of a grievance, just or unjust—although 
it may be assumed to be just — and 
it will be inferred that you will not 
give redress unless it be supported 
by crimes; and then, if there be crimi- 
nals to be dealt with, then the grievances 
of a class, the redress of which is de- 
manded by criminals, will be redressed, 
and that upon the terms which they 
dictate, and after all this has been done 
you may begin to vindicate the authority 
of the law. Thus, thec oncession of the 
principle of the Amendment creates de- 
mands for the remedy of class grievances, 
and creates the criminals who will thrive 
unpunished upon the grievances. If that 
is so, the principle involved in the issue 
is immunity from the punishment of 
crime for political reasons—an immu- 
nity which is inconsistent with the main- 
tenance of government in the State. 
There is nothing so disastrous to the 
maintenance of good order as the know- 
ledge that impunity for crime exists. I 
am anxious to quote, on this subject, a 
high authority whose words will have 
the full approbation of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt). I believe [ shall 
be able to show that I am supported 
step by step in the proposition I desire 
to lay before the House, by the words of 
my right hon. Friend. Perhaps my 
right hon. Friend will recollect the 
views he entertained and expressed in 
1882, and I think that it may be of 
advantage to many hon. Members who 
sit on this side of the House to refer to 
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them. In 1882, my right hon. Friend 
said— 

‘«The main cause of crimes is the expectation 
of impunity — an expectation which, in Ireland, 
is too well founded upon terrorism and its con- 
sequences.”’ 


My contention is that the impunity 
which is suggested by the Amendment, 
and which is involved in the proposition 
that you should never punish criminals 
whose crime may proceed from a de- 
mand for a redress of grievances until 
the grievance itself is removed, is an 
impunity founded too much upon the 
terrorism which exists in Ireland at 
this moment. The hon. and learned 
Member for Fife (Mr. Asquith), whose 
speech I refer to with pleasure on account 
of our long personal association, asked 
what must be the feelings of the Liberal 
Unionists now, and suggested that we 
must be suffering much from the pangs 
of conscience. He asked who was the 
director of our consciences? I say with 
pride that for years the director of my 
political conscience was the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian; he formed, 
to a great extent, the political views I 
held ; and in the campaign of 1882 it 
was from him we learnt most of what 
formed our conscientious views of what 
was best to be done on behalf of the 
people of Ireland—especially for those 
who needed the protection and the sup- 
port of the law. It is from what I 
learned from my right hon. Friend, that 
I believed that my conscience will have 
no such pangs as my hon. and learned 
¥riend spoke of. My right hon. Friend 
then said— 

‘Am I to be told that such intimidation— 
not trivial intimidation, but intimidation in 
furtherance of the objects of illegal combina- 
tion—intimidation which does not express the 
silly and foolish wish of an individual, but the 
set purpose of large and powerful bodies of 
men; am I to be told that that is one of the 
objects beneficial to the public welfare, for the 
sake of which we are to look with tolerance and 
indulgence on the failure of the Jury system ? ” 
I remember the appeal which my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian made to the consti- 
tuencies. [Cries of “Oh!”] I trust 
there is nobody who supposes that 
I enter into this controversy with a 
view of showing that some of my former 
Colleagues have changed their opinion. 
I believe that any Member of Parliament 
—and especially one who belongs to the 
Liberal Party—may, from the necessities 
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of political life, rightly change his views 
from time to time on questions of policy. 
It is a petty and paltry argument 
to call attention to words spoken 
here, and words spoken there, and to 
show how widely io differ from pre- 
vious utterances. If that creed had 
been accepted, the Liberal Party would 
have lacked its flexibility, and would 
never have been able to adopt its 
policy to the necessities of the 
people, and would have been unable to 
accomplish the good which it has 
effected. If our policy had been an in- 
variable and fixed one, it would not 
have been worthy of the Liberal Party. 
But on questions, not of policy, but 
relating to great principles and the 
necessities of government, there can 
be, and there ought to be, no change. 
No one can believe that {the demands of 
policy can ever change the fundamental 
principles upon which government 
should be conducted. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle said 
the other night that he was very un- 
willing to draw an indictment against 
the landlords; but he certainly drew as 
grave an indictment as it was possible 
for anyone to draw against those who 
are now his Colleagues. Wittingly or 
unwittingly, he brought a most grievous 
charge against those who are acting 
with him. He charged them with 
having for five years, as a powerful 
Government, acted directly in oppo- 
sition to Liberal principles. I do not 
know whether my right hon. Friends 
will entrust me with their defence. 
If so, I will do my best for them; but 
there are, undoubtedly, two or three 
cases which present extreme difficulty. 
There is, first, the case of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Central Bradford 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre). How to defend him 
I scarcely know. I heard him this even- 
ing explain the limits of his personal 
connection with measures of coercion. 
He told us that he was innocent of the 
charges made against him and other 
right hon. Members, and that in his 
heart—in his inmost heart—he had 
never been a supporter of any excep- 
tional measures for the suppression of 
crime. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I did not say that, I said 
that I had supported by speech the first 
Coercion Bill. 
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Sir HENRY JAMES: Yes; but in 
a most reluctant manner. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I said 
nothing of the kind. I eaid that I 
supported the first Coercion Bill of 1881 
in a speech, and that it was after that 
that I refused to support similar legisla- 
tion. 

Str HENRY JAMES: I am sure 
that my client is right and that his ad- 
vocate is wrong, and I will accept 
his instruction. But my right hon. 
Friend distinctly stated that, after givin 
that vote in 1881, he reflected, he visit 
Ireland, went among those who were 
suffering under the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and then expressed 
to the late Mr. Forster his conviction 
that eoercion must never be applied 
again. He knew then that our measures 
ought to have been of a remedial 
character, and that repressive measures 
should have been abandoned. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in fact, pe 
as a penitent who has discovered the 
error of his ways. But what strikes 
me with amazement is this. Although 
he says that in 1881 he gave a vote in 
favour of coercion, he has found him- 
self unable to take that course since. 
He says that he lamented the vote which 
he then gave; and yet, although the time 
that has elapsed since the speech of my 
right hon. Friend, this afternoon, has 
been short, I have been able to discover 
that in the year 1882 he recorded no less 
than 87 votes in favour of coercion— 
which is a very fair amount for a peni- 
tent. I am not complaining that my 
right hon. Friend or any Member should 
change his opinion on a question of po- 
liey; but when Members do so, had they 
not better say so? I will now leave my 
right hon. Friend, in his state of peni- 
tence, to account for the 87 votes which 
he gave in 1882. But there is a worse 
case yet, there is another criminal —my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt) — who offered 
me a few minutes ago a general retainer. 
What am I to say for him? I can only 
offer him advice, and I advise him 
that the only safe course to pursue is 
not to plead to my right hon. Friend’s 
indictment. I advise him to remain 
mute, not of malice, but out of regard 
to truth. I know that the person re- 
maining mute is judged to be contu- 
macious, but still this offence will not 
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be much regarded by my right hon. 
Friend. I know, too, that the punish- 
ment for contumaciousness of that kind 
is that you have heavy weights placed 
upon your chest; but I am sure my 
right hon. Friend must already have 
felt some very heavy weights in the 
neighbourhood of that part of his heart 
which covers his conscience. Let me 
recall to my right hon, Friend, before 
he undertakes his own defence, an in- 
cident which occurred in the year 1882. 
Thad the great advantage of constantly 
acting with my right hon. Friend in 
1882; I very often accepted his di- 
rections. In fact, to use the phraseology 
of a sport, he used to put me on as a 
change bowler whenever he wanted to 
take himself off. And so I learned 
his style of delivery, and, although I 
sometimes thought that it was a little 
high-pitched, I recognized that it was 
very effective. Well, I remember that 
on the 14th of June, 1882, precedence 
having been given to the Crimes Bill 
for the purpose of hurrying it through 
the House, a Bill called the Arrears of 
Rent Bill to give relief to those who 
had not received the full benefits of the 
Land Act—a Bill which was, no doubt, 
much required, and which was a reme- 
dial measure—was placed after, and not 
before, the Crimes Bill. On the 14th of 
June, before proceeding with the Crimes 
Bill, the hon. Member for West Bel- 
fast (Mr. Sexton) rose in his place, 
and appealed to my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Derby to delay the 
measure for one single day in order that 
steps might be taken for the relief of 
evicted tenants, on whose behalf the 
hon. Member told a far more serious tale 
than can be told now. My right hon. 
Friend had then the responsibility of 
Office, and an appeal being made to 
him to stay the Crimes Act for one 
—- day in order to enable the Arrears 
Bill to be brought in, what was his 
reply? ‘‘No,” said my right hon. 
Friend—I wish I could imitate him 
either in words or gesture. He is but 
seantily reported, but I will reiterate 
the effect of his words —‘‘ No,” said my 
right hon. Friend in effect—‘“ not for one 
single day will I stay the Crimes Act. 
I admit the truth of all that has been 
said as to the necesssty for the Arrears 
Bill; I know the hardship and misery 
that are being inflicted by evictions, 
but there is a paramount duty placed 
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upon me—I have to maintain law and 
order in this country. I have to take 
care, before relief is given to a special 
class that the law is enforced and that 
the condition of the population shall 
cease to be one of terror and wretched- 
ness in consequence of the impunity 
with which crime can now be committed 
in Ireland.” Is not the spirit that 
animated my right hon. Friend then 


the spirit that ought to animate him — 


to-day? I ask him to revert in thought 
to the position which he took up 
when it was his duty to administer 
the law. If he stood to-night in the 
same position in which he stood in 1882, 
would not, I ask him, his line of 
conduct be precisely the same? I ask 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Derby now, to be careless of obtaining the 
advantage of a moment—I ask him, and 
men like him to consider that there are 
greater considerations than obtaining 
cheers from any quarter of the House. 
I cannot pass, unnoticed, the statement 
which my right hon. Friend made in 
support of his indictment— that all 
Crimes Acts have been useless and 
have failed. I admit that with regard 
to the policy of the Act of 1881 he proved 
his case, but he knows that that Act was 
admittedly a mistaken and an ill-con- 
ceived Act. It was not a Crimes Pre- 
vention Act, it was a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. It was an Act 
which could succeed only by terrifying 
men. [An hon. Memser: It did not 
terrify anybody.] I agreo that it did 
not terrify those it was intended to 
terrify. Hon. Members played their 
game with the cards on the table, and 
did not run away; but after one year 
the error which had been made was 
remedied. The measure of my right 
hon. Friend was conceived and drafted 
not on account of that sad and terrible 
occurrence of the 6th of May. [ Cries 
of “Oh!” from the Front Opposition 
Bench.| My hon. Friend the Member 
for Hackney disputes that statement. 
Well, I know when the Bill was drafted, 
for I saw it on Sunday the 7th of May, 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, in print. 
I have heard the statement made that 
that Bill was drafted and pressed 
through the House on account of the 
dreadful occurrence which happened in 
the Phonix Park. It was nothing of 
the kind. The Bill had previously pro- 
ceeded from the Cabinet, and had re- 
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ceived its sanction, and the first draft of 
it was placed before me on Sunday the 
7th of May. Therefore that Bill was 
framed to meet the wants of Ireland, 
and did not result from the Phoonix 
Park assassinations. I want the House 
to see, for a moment, the effect of 
that Bill. Sir, in the six months before 
it came into operation the number of 
agrarian crimes in Ireland was 2,548; 
I take the corresponding period of 1885, 
when that Act was still operative, and I 
find the number had fallen to 373, and 
out of those as nearly as possible one- 
half were merely the sending of 
threatening letters. I am told that has 
nothing to do with this Crimes Act. But 
those who had the greatest experience of 
that Act, as its operations drew to a close, 
came to the conclusion that its wise and 
equitable provisions ought to be renewed 
in order to maintain peace and order in 
Ireland. I believe it is true that Lord 
Spencer said Ireland could not be go- 
verned without it; and I know it was 
true that though statements were made 
that the Conservative Party would not 
support the renewal of the Act when my 
right hon. Friend for whose defence I am 
still acting, in the month of November, 
1885, on the eve of the General Election, 
made a celebrated s h, he took the 
same view. In that speech there 
is one sentence which, as long as I 
live, I shall never quote, lest it should 
annoy my right hon. Friend. The effect 
of that speech was that in stating his 
charge against the Conservative Party 
he said they were not prepared to retain 
the wise and equitable provisions of the 
Crimes Act, but they were going, for 
Party purposes, to abandon their loyal 
fellow subjects in Ireland. I know by 
whom I am to be followed, and I apo- 
logize to the House for the long time 
I have occupied its attention. I can 
only say that to me there are graver 
considerations involved either than the 
treatment of Ireland or this Amend- 
ment, which I fear is being fought on 
strictly Party lines. Sir, this is a 
question that affects not only the Irish 
criminal, not only the Irish peaceable 
subject, it is one which affects every 
member of the community living in this 
country; but there must be men in the 
furthest dependency of the Crown, men 
who turn their thoughts to their home 
and ask themselves whether—in that 
central power which controls not with 
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physical force the vast possessions of 
the Queen—whether there will not be 
men amongst them, the great majority 
of this House, who will not do their 
best to preserve the integrity of the 
Empire and the authority of the law. 
Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Derby): Sir, I believe that the first 
duty of a man who has been unjustly 
accused and who has been properly ac- 
quitted, is to return thanks to the most 
able counsel by whom he has been de- 
fended. That that defence has been 
able, and that it has been successful, I 
should be the last to deny, or, by dis- 
puting it, to cast any imputation upon, or 
do any injury to, the professional reputa- 
tion of my right hon. and learned Friend. 
I seneuilier a story connected with the 
trial of Horne Tooke. He was defended 
by Erskine, and thinking that Erskine 
was making a very bad defence, he sent 
him a note, saying—‘‘If you go on in 
this way, I’ll be hanged if I don’t defend 
myself”; to which Erskine replied in 
another note, ‘‘ you will be hanged if 
you do.” I am content to leave my 
defence in the hands of my right hon. 
and learned Friend. But we have more 
serious matters to discuss, and as it is 
getting late, I think we had better 
come to the Resolution and the Amend- 
ment, upon which no very great light I 
think has been thrown by the s of 
my right hon. and learned Friend. I 
always think it is best, in a great con- 
troversy of this kind, to try to under- 
stand and to state fairly the position of 
your adversary, and then to state your 
own. If I understand the proposition 
laid down by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, it is this—that the first duty of 
civilized society is to enforce the law. Is 
that a correct statement of the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman opposite? I 
take it that it is. But let us clearly 
understand that the position has been 
fairly stated. It will be observed that 
it is a general proposition without limi- 
tation. There is no question as to what 
the character of the law is, or whether 
it be a law that works justice or injus- 
tice. It is a general proposition that it 
is the duty of the Government to enforce 
the law, because it is the law. To that 
sentiment, in that general form, I oppose 
an absolute denial. If the law be a 
good law and a just law, it is the first 
duty of civilized society to enforce the 
law ; but if, on the other hand, it is a 
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bad law, which works injustice, it is not 
the first duty of civilized society to en- 
force that law. [Cries of “Oh!” from 
the Ministerial Benches and tnterrup- 
tion.] I have stated your proposition ; 
allow me to state mine. It is not the 
first duty of civilized society to enforce 
that law; but the first duty of civilized 
society is to abrogate or amend the 
law. I desire no fairer issue than that. 
To enforce the law whether it is just or 
unjust is the Tory principle ; to amend 
and reform laws which are unjust is the 

rinciple of the Liberal Party. It must 
be so; and thus I will answer my right 
hon. and learned Friend on the whole 

roposition contained in his speech. If 
it be the fact that the crime with 
which you have to deal is the direct 
and immediate outcome of an unjust 
law, surely if you amend the law 
non constat, that any coercion will be 
wanted at all. You may deny that 
crime is the outcome of the law; but if 
it be the fact that it is the outcome of 
an unjust law, the best way to get rid 
of crime which is due to an unjust law 
is to amend the law, and thus get rid 
of the cause of crime. That is a clear 
proposition, and I am ready to take my 
stand upon it. [Cries of “Oh!” m 
which some hon. Members on the Opposition 
Benches joined. | 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Surely 
on one’s own side of the House one 
might expect courtesy. I am referring 
to the interruptions of a Liberal Union- 
ist, who ought to be content with the 
other advantages he possesses. I will 
illustrate my meaning by an instance 
from my own experience in early politi- 
cal life, when my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Bury (Sir Henry 
James) sat with me below the Gangway 
opposite. At that time Trades Unions 
were practically illegal. The law of 
conspiracy had been so strained by the 
Judges that almost every combination of 
the labouring classes was criminal, and 
very cruel and unjust sentences were 
naga I was associated with my right 

on. and learned Friend in obtaining an 
alteration of that law, and in taking 
away the criminal action attributed to 
such combinations by the Law of Con- 
spiracy, which was a most unjust law. 
But what would have been the attitude 
of my right hon. and learned Friend if 
at that time any Government had intro- 
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contrary course; we first addressed our- 
selves to altering the unjust law. That 
is the course which we desire to follow 
now. I will not pursue that part of the 
subject further, because it was fully 
dealt with yesterday in the admirable 
and consummate speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for East Fife (Mr. 
Asquith), who is, I believe, a pupil of 
my right hon. and learned Friend. I 
congratulate my right hon. and learned 
Friend upon his pupil; and I feel that 
the principles which the hon. and learned 
Member for East Fife has enunciated 
are those which were entertained by my 
right hon. and learned Friend in his 
early youth; and I will only say that 
the hon. and learned Member for East 
Fife appears to have acquired all the 
earlier and better manner of my right 
hon. and learned Friend. Of course, it 
is a great grief to us to find sume of our 
Friends in disagreement with us on this 
subject. I do not see my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain) here to-night. 
We are not, it seems, to have his sup- 
port. But I confess—and I bear in 
mind—the blessing which has been pro- 
nounced upon those who expect nothing 
—namely, that they are not disap- 
pointed. We had no right to expect the 
support of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham. Last 
autumn, immediately after the General 
Election, and on the formation of the 

resent Government, the right hon. 

entleman very accurately described 
his political position. He said— 

“T am not going to vote for an Amendment 
the carrying of which will be equivalent to a 
vote of censure on the Government. I am not 
going to do anything which will turn out this 
Government.” 
, oem of “Goon!” } Iwill goon, Sir; 

cannot remember the exact words but 
it is to this effect. ‘Iwill do nothing 
which will in any way be an advantage 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian.” I had no wish 
to state that; but as hon. Gentlemen 
opposite seem to have desired that I 
should do so, I have no objection to com- 
ply with their wishes. Then it is quite 
plain that whatever this Bill was, whe- 
ther there were to be remedial measures 
or no remedial measures, no Motion 
whatever, to disturb the present Govern- 
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ment, would meet with the support of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham. Last night, the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham under- 
took to explain the views of the de- 
mocracy of England on the subject of 
coercion. Well, Sir, with the greatest 
respect and regard for my right hon. 
Friend, I must tell him that the Liberal 
Party do not recognize in him the right 
to declare the opinions of the English 
democracy. The English Liberal Party 
look more for their ‘ light and leading” 
in a different direction; they look to 
the statesmen whom my right hon. 
Friend abjures and refuses to follow. 
What the English democracy think of 
the views of my right hon. Friend we 
are able to some extent to judge. We 
have tested it lately in a borough in 
Lancashire. My noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale (the Marquess of 
Hartington) and I are personally and 
politically connected with the great 
county of Derby, and we have heard the 
opinion to-day of Derbyshire. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham is a man of great abilities 
and great capacity, but he is engaged, 
at this moment, in what my hon. Friend 
the Member for Manchester (Mr. Jacob 
Bright) very properly described as a 
dangerous performance in political equi- 
tation. He is trying to ride two horses 
at once; he is trying to pose as the con- 
fidential adviser and authoritative agent 
of a Tory Government, and at the same 
time he claims to be the chief monitor 
and sole dictator of the Liberal Party. 
Well, it is impossible to reconcile those 
two positions. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham must 
make his election between the two. 
What claim has my right hon. Friend 
to speak for the Liberal Party? Of 
course I may be answered—‘‘ What’s in 
aname?” [An hon. Member: Hear 
hear!] The hon. Member is quite 
right. We, at the present moment have 
a Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Of the Tory edifice the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is the pillar within while 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham is the buttress out- 
side. In that way the Government is 
well supported. But the doctrine which 
was preached last night by my right 
hon. Friend was not always the Bir- 
mingham doctrine. There is another 
right hon. Member—I mean no disre- 
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spect to my right hon. Friend; but he 
will pardon me for saying—a greater 
Member for Birisinghant who has 
spoken on this question, and who had 
and hds great claim to represent the 
opinions of the democracy of England. 
Well, Sir, speaking in the year 1867— 
e laugh.| I have thought that hon. 

embers opposite consider that previous 
opinions ought to be quoted; no matter 
at what time they may have been ex- 
pressed, and why [ have mentioned the 
date is, that it was in the very height 
of the Fenian insurrection when Ireland 
was in the most dangerous condition 
that any man has ever known, and 
compared with which its position now is 
tranquillity and peace. Speaking at 
that time the senior Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright) used these 
words— 

“TI entirely disagree with those who, when 
any crisis or trouble arises in Ireland, say you 
must, first of all, preserve order, you must put 
down all disloyalty and disobedience to law and 
assert the supremacy of the Government, and 
then consider the grievances complained of. 
This has been the case in Ireland for a number 
of _—_ and the great preserver has been the 
gallows and the gibbet.’ 

That was the Birmingham doctrine in 
those days. The right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) 
passed in review the policy and the acts 
of the Administration of which he was 
himself a Member. He condemns all 
remedial measures. He says of reme- 
dial measures that they have all been 
failures, and there is only one part of 
the policy of the Government for which 
he expressed unmitigated admiration, 
and that was the coercion policy of the 
time. He does not agree with my right 
hon. and learned Friend in the distinc- 
tion he drew between the Habeas Corpus 
Act of 1881 and the Crimes Act of 1882. 
The Habeas Corpus Act of 1881, he 
says, was a capital Act, because it put 
the Leaders into prison. {An hon. Meu- 
BER: Hear, hear!] The hon. Member 
opposite is of that opinion, and I pre- 
sume he expects that that will be the 
object and effect of the Bill the Govern- 
ment is about to introduce. But I think 
that expression of opinion was a rather 
extraordinary one coming from my right 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bir- 
mingham. I think that, when he ex- 
pressed his admiration of the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, and of the 
putting of all the Leaders of the Irish 
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Party into prison, there is one man who 
ought to have been here to listen to the 
expression of the somewhat tardy re- 
pentance of my right hon. Friend—a 
man whose premature decease is re- 
garded on all sides of the House with 
regret. Mr. Forster, I think, ought to 
have been here to hear that expression 
of opinion. The whirligig of time brings 
about strange things, and certainly a 
more extraordinary statement nevercame 
from a more remarkable quarter. I do 
not agree in the opinion of the policy of 
the then Government that is formed by 
the right hon. Gentleman. I admit that 
the Act of 1881 did not completely suc- 
ceed, and I will say a word directly as 
to the causes of its failure ; but that the 
Coercion Act failed in the objects it had 
in view I do entirely agree, and in 
that I have the concurrence, frequently 
publicly expressed, of Lord Spencer, 
who had to administer it. But how was 
that Coercion Act to which my right 
hon. Friend refers with sv much exulta- 
tion, and the shutting up of the Leaders 
of the Irish Party, treated by hon. 
Members opposite? I remember a 
speech of the right hon. Member the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in which he 
described that Act as infamous. But 
who was the ringleader in the infamy? 
It was the very man who now says that 
the shutting up of the Leaders of the 
Irish Party was the proper thing. If 
you want any information with regard 
to the Kilmainham Treaty, you cannot 
do better than apply to the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham. Last 
night my right hon. Friend said that 
he was extremely anxious for a reform 
in the Irish land system, and so vital 
and so essential does he regard that re- 
form te-be, that he says that, unless it 
is carried inte effect, he will not sup- 
port even this Government. But let me 
refer to another right hon. Member for 
Birmingham. In this morning’s paper, 
in which the speech of the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham appears, 
there is published a letter from the 
senior Member for Birmingham, in 
which that right hon. Gentleman says 
that he does not think there is any need 
for another great land settlement for 
Ireland, which would merely be used by 
the rebel party in Ireland as a weapon 
for obtaining Home Rule. What a pity 
it is that we cannot get, even in the select 
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circle of the Members for Birmingham, 
an accord upon even central principles. 
If they cannot agree on this point among 
themselves, how can they expect us to 
agree with either of them? The right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham has 
complete confidence in the remedial 
measures of the Government; he seems 
to have divined the nature of the land 
measures of the Government by a sort of 
second sight. The right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham was not satisfied 
with the exposition of those measures 
which was made by the Chief Secretary ; 
he thought that the explanation was 
imperfect, and he gave us a revised 
edition of the Government plans. He 
tells us that he approves of those plans 
in their substance and in their method. 
The right hon. Gentleman tells us that 
the Coercion Bill is to be passed with 
rapidity through this House, and that 
the Land Bill—the remedial measures of 
the Government—are to be introduced 
in the House of Lords. The right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham has evi- 
dently unlimited confidence in the House 
of Lords. The right hon. Gentleman 
stands sponsor for the House of Lords, 
and he promises us in their name that 
they will pass a complete and satisfactory 
measure dealing with the Irish Land 
Question. For my own part, I should 
have more confidence in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s assurances if I at gather 
from his remarks that he was himself 
going to conduct the Bill in “ another 
“sos I should not be in Order, and I 

ave not time to go into details as to the 
proposals of the Government, but the 
real and material proposal of the Com- 
mission of Lord Cowper is the reduction 
of judicial rents. The hon. Member for 
the Southport Division of Lancashire 
(Mr. Curzon) said that the Government 
have accepted the Report of the Cowper 
Commission and their recommendations, 
and that they are going to reduce rents 
in accordance with the proposals of the 
Commission. But are they going to de 
so? I gather that they are not. I 
understand, from the rather vague allu- 
sions of the Chief Secretary, that the 
Government are going to make some 
change in the proceedings in bankruptcy. 
I did not quite understand those obser- 
vations, but they have been somewhat 
expanded and more fully explained by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
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West Birmingham. Now, what is the 
ievance which is complained of in Ire- 
land? Itis that, owing to the fall in 
prices, the Irish tenants are unable to 
ay their exorbitant rents, and accord- 
ingly the Cowper Commission have re- 
commended that those rents should be 
reduced. But the Government are not 
going to reduce those rents; the exorbi- 
tant rents are going to be continued, and 
they are going to better the position of 
the unhappy tenants by making bank- 
rupts of them. That is the remedial 
measure for Ireland which the Govern- 
ment have borrowed from my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham. The right hon. Gentleman has 
many amiable qualities, but I think that 
that which most distinguishes him is the 
bump of philoprogenitiveness. He is 
very remarkable for the fecundity of his 
brain, and he is also conspicuous by his 
parental fondness for everything he pro- 
duces. He once supplied us, as a bant- 
ling, with a Bankruptcy Bill, and I 
really do believe that my right hon. 
Friend is now convinced that the sum of 
human felicity is to become a bankrupt 
under his auspices. In the opinion of 
the right hon. Gentleman, this is the 
cure for all the ills of Ireland—namely, 
to enable the oppressed tenant, who is 
unable to pay his exorbitant rent, to be- 
come a bankrupt. That is the first ar- 
ticle of the Birmingham programme. 
By offering the so/atium to a ruined ten- 
ant, under exorbitant rents, of becoming 
a bankrupt, we are to restore peace to 
Ireland. I leave the rest of the Bir- 
mingham programme in despair. The 
suggestions are very ingenious, but so 
numerous that it is impossible, at this 
late hour, to get through them. It is 
somewhat like a rainbow in the variety 
of its hues; but when you endeavour to 
grasp it, beautiful as it is to look at, it 
disappears with the swiftness of a meteor. 
The Government demand urgency for 
the measure; but I ventureto say that the 
Government first of all have been ex- 
tremely prudent on the subject, and they 
have not yet told us why they demand 
urgency for their measure. No Govern- 
ment before them has ever made such a 
demand without laying the condition of 
Ireland before the House. I know that 
in 1881 Mr. Forster made a full state- 
ment on the subject to the House. 
[Cries of ““No!”] It is difficult to 
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pore a negative; but I know that that 
as been the usual course. Why, then, 
do you refuse to lay Papers on the 
Table now? Is it because you know 
you have no case? Why have you taken 
this course? The Government, in my 
opinion, are altogether discredited with 
reference to their statements on the sub- 
ject of Ireland. They were challenged 
ast September, and they stated then 
that there was no occasion, in any way, 
to deal with judicial rents. They stated 
that the fall in prices could not possibly 
have affected the judicial rents. We 
were told the very opposite by the Mem- 
bers from Ireland, who know Ireland. 
But the Government argued—“ Oh, the 
valuer must have anticipated the fall of 
prices in fixing the judicial rents.”” Why 
any man of common sense could have 
seen that no man could have valued on 
such a basis as that. In this Blue Book 
there are a dozen Assistant Commis- 
sioners who come and tell you that they 
did nothing of the kind. Mr. Grey, the 
chief valuer, said, in answer to a ques- 
tion, that if they anticipated anything 
they anticipated a rise of prices in the 
valuation. What do you think of a 
Government that comes and makes such 
a‘statement? Why, they had nothing 
whatever to do but to write a letter to 
Dublin asking the Assistant Commis- 
sioners whether they had or had not 
anticipated a fall of prices ia their 
valuation ; and they would have got an 
answer from everyone of them saying 
that, so far from that being the case, 
they had not done anything of the kind. 
The Government were so ignorant, care- 
less, and reckless, that, in the face of 
Parliament and the country, they made 
a statement on that subject which was 
entirely without foundation. They were 
supported, no doubt, by several of their 
Party. There was the Solicitor General 
for Ireland (Mr. Gibson), who has a 
great knowledge of wool, and who de- 
monstrated that there could be no occa- 
sion for any reduction in rents. And, of 
course, there was the hon. Member for 
Cambridge (Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald) 
and the hon. and gallant Member for 
the Isle of Thanet (Colonel King- Har- 
man), who came forward and demon- 
strated that it was all nonsense—that 
there was no occasion for considering 
the case of the tenants at all, and they 
refused all redress. There is in this 
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Blue Book the evidence which contra- 
dicts that in every way. The Govern- 
ment, then, does not come into Court 
with clean hands in considering the con- 
dition of Ireland, after the manner in 
which they behaved last September. 
Well, now, the facts are clear. The 
present rent payable by law by the ten- 
ants of Ireland is not a fair rent. It is 
an unfair rent. Every eviction in Ire- 
land is, therefore, primd facie unjust. It 
is an eviction for an unfairrent. [ Cries 
of *“No!”] Every rent based upon 
those prices at that time is an unfair 
and unjust rent. [‘‘No!”] Hon. Mem- 
bers say ‘‘No!” Parliament thought 
it right, and I will presently state 
why Parliament thought it right, to fix 
a fair rent; and it is now proved that 
that rent is nota fair rent. Now, I will 
tell the Government that under that 
state of things, in my opinion, the first 
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thing to do is not to coerce these poor 
people into the payment of impossible | 
rents. Your first object ought not to be | 
to make it easier for the landlords to| 
exact those rents; and your first object | 
ought to be to make those rents fair. 
That is a reasonable proposition. You 
may say that rents are too high else- 
where—in England, for instance. No 
doubt the legal rents in England are too 
high; but we do not interfere with these. 
Why? Because we can trust the Eng- 
lish landlords to do justice to the tenants. 
[ 4 laugh.| Yes. The English landlords 
have given reductions far greater than 
the additional 15 per cent which is de- 
manded in this Report. The Irish land- 
lerds, because Parliament have com- 
pelled them to do this act of justice, are | 
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land, that is the cause of the combina- 
tion in Ireland, and that is the cause of 
the crime in Ireland; and unless this 
House understands that, and, unless the 
English people understand it, they will 
not understand the Irish Question. That 
is the story of this Blue Book. It is 
told in every page of the evidence. 
There is one piece of evidence given by 
a gentleman who, up till very recently, 
was a Member of this House—a man of 
very strong Tory opinions, and I think 
a leading Orangeman—I mean Mr. 
Macartney. At page 223 he is asked— 
** You say there are some landlords who 
have not given a reduction of judicial 
rents?” His reply was ‘‘ There always 
are hard landlords who raise the rents as 
long as they can.” Now mark this sen- 
tence for, coming from Mr. Macartney, 
it is a very remarkable sentence—‘‘ That 
was the cause of the agitation in Ire- 
land.” That, Sir, is the opinion of an 
Orangeman and a Tory who knows Ire- 
land well. ‘* That was the cause of the 
agitation in Ireland.” Well, Sir, Mr. 
Knipe, in his Report, of which the Go- 
vernment seem to have taken so very 
little notice, says exactly the same thing. 
We hear it said in this House that all 
the landlords have shown such great 
consideration for the tenants. I wish I 
thought so. The Blue Book shows that 
that is not the case—that the number of 
instances in which it has been done are 
the exception and not the rule. Mr. 
Knipe says— 

“ The landlords, with a few honourable ex- 
ceptions, have failed to meet by prompt reduc- 
tions of rent the serious fall in prices, or to 
recugnize the serious losses to their tenants, 
and to this may be attributed the combination 








always crying out about spoliation. | and the resistance to eviction which has taken 
Yes, there has been spoliation; but) place and is likely to happen.” 

of whom, and by whom? Why, Sir, we| Now, that, in my opinion, is a very fair 
were told that, under the Act of 1881, | example of the evidence <ontained in 
by the judicial rents since fixed, the land- | this Blue Book. I am sorry to say it is 
lords have been deprived—as they say, avery old story and a very shameful 
robbed—of something like £600,000) story. By the Union the British Parlia- 
a-year. Now, who was it that wasrobbed? | ment placed in the hands of the Irish 
In my opinion it was the people, who | landlords weapons of oppression which 
before that time were made to pay| they never possessed before the Union. 
£600,000 a-year, which they ought not; I have here Mr. O’Connell, in 1846, 
to have paid. In Ireland, where the quoting a series of statistics which, very 
landlords have had power to do so—I | shortly after the Union, were passed in 
am obliged to say this because it lies at favour of the landlord of Ireland and 
the root of the whole question— the! against the tenants. The hon. Member 
tenants never have had fair play. That) for Salford (Mr. Howorth) challenged 
is the root of your whole legislation.|me to produce the authority of the 
That is the root of the agitation in Ire-| Judges. Here is an extract from a 
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Judge—Baron Pennefather—soon after 
the Union, who said— 


“The entire landlord and tenant code goes 
to give increased facilities to the landlord. It 
never entered the head of the Legislature to 
make provision for the tenant; and all these 
enactments, at least 32, are invasions of the 
Common Law, without any declared intention to 
invade.’ 


What was the consequence of that? In 
the same year another Judge, Mr. Jus- 
tice Fletcher, in his charge to the Grand 
Jury of the county of Waterford, July, 
1814, said— 


“What is the wretched peasant to do? 
Hunted from the spot where he had first drawn 
his breath, where he had first seen the light of 
Heaven, incapable of procuring any other means 
of subsistence—can we be surprised that, being 
of unenlightened and uneducated habits (educa- 
tion having been denied him by the Penal Code), 
he should rush upon the perpetration of crimes 
followed by the punishment of the rope and the 
gibbet ? Nothing remains for peasants thus 
harassed, thus destitute, but with a strong hand 
to deter the stranger from intruding upon their 
farms, and to extort from the weakness of their 
landlords—from whose gratitude and good feel- 
ings they have failed to win it—a sort of 
preference for the ancient tenantry.”’ 


In 1846, Lord John Russell held exactly 
the same language. Speaking after 
the Devon Commission had sent in its 
Report, he said— 


“ However ignorant many of us may be of 
the state of Ireland, we have here (inthe Devon 
Report) the best evidence that can be procured, 
the evidence of persons best acquainted with 
that country—of magistrates of many years’ 
standing, of farmers, uf those who have been 
employed by the Crown—and all tell you that 
the possession of land is that which makes the 
difference between existing and starving among 
the, peasantry and that, therefore, ejections 
out of their holdings are the cause of violence 
and crime in Ireland. In fact, it is no other 
than the cause which the great master of human 
nature describes when he makes a tempter sug- 
gest it as a reason to violate the law :— 

“ « Famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppression starveth in thine eyes, 
Upon thy back hangs ragged misery. 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world’s law ; 
The world affords no law to make thee rich: 
Then be not poor, but break it.’ ” 
—(% Hansard, [87] 507-8.) 


That was the language of Lord John 
Russell. Now, Sir, the English Parlia- 
ment, from the time of the Union until 
the year 1870, passed many and many a 
Statute in favour of the landlord, but 
never lifted a finger in favour of the 
Irish tenant. It was the legislation of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian—so bitterly opposed by the 
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Irish landlords, so violently denounced 
by the Tory Party, so mauled and 
mangled by the House of Lords—which 
was the first attempt on the part of the 
British Parliament to do its duty to- 
wards the country it had undertaken to 
govern. It istrue, then, as Sir Redvers 
Buller said, that what law there was in 
the country was a law, not for the poor, 
but for the rich. And that sentiment 
was expressed by a man who knew Ire- 
land better than Sir Redvers Buller—Il 
mean the late Lord Clarendon. Every- 
one who had the happiness of knowing 
Lord Clarendon knew that he was a man 
of the highest and most generous senti- 
ments. He had been Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland; andin 1867, the last year of 
his honoured life, he described the acts 
of the landlord in the confiscation of 
the tenants’ improvements as ‘ felonious 
acts.’’ That is a perfectly true descrip- 
tion; and I am sorry to say that, in this 
Blue Book, too, there is a great deal 
which deserves the same epithet. In 
1879 there came a period of great dis- 
tress. That gave birth to the Land 
League; it gave origin to the Land Act 
of 1881. But what did these Land Acts 
mean? They showed that you could not 
trust the Irish landlord to deal with the 
Irish tenant. You have not legislated for 
fixity of tenure and fair rents in England. 
Why? Because it is not necessary. You 
have established fair rents in Ireland 
because you cannot allow the Irish land- 
lord to fix a fair rent. But if cireum- 
stances have shown that the rent is not 
a fair rent, is it not the bounden duty of 
of Parliament to see that the cireum- 
stances which led to that error should 
be corrected ? Unfortunately, the per- 
sistent ingenuity of the landlord has de- 
feated all attempts on the part of the 
Legislature to do justice to the tenant. 
In 1870, after the Land Act was passed, 
they forced, as this Blue Book will show, 
leases upon the most unjust terms on 
the tenants in the North of Ireland. 
We had a speech from the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) to- 
night, and how did hespeak? Hesaid that 
unless a very drastic measure of land 
reform were introduced and carried for 
Ulster, the tenant farmers of that Pro- 
vince would be destroyed. The Blue 
Book proves three things—first of all, 
that the rents are impossible ; and it also 
proves, by the mouth of many witnesses, 
that where fair abatements of rent have 
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been made, the tenants have been willing , 


to pay. That is almost universal in Ire- 


land. It shows, also, that even the | 


tenant-right—the most valuable posses- 
sion of the tenant—has been either de- 
stroyed or greatly lowered in value by 
the fall in prices ; and, I am sorry to say, 
that page after page is full of examples 
of the harsh po cruel treatment of the 
tenants under the existing law. We have 
heard of the pressure of the Government 
upon the landlords. It is not necessary 
for the English Government to exercise 
ressure upon the English landlords. 
hy was it necessary in Ireland? We 
have heard of the pressure put upon the 
tenants by the League. This Book 
shows, and I deeply regret it, that 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Ireland, in most cases, the full judicial 
rents have been exacted. In my opi- 
nion, this is a monstrous injustice. Now, 
this Bill—I do not say in its intention, 
but certainly in its effect—will be to 
give the landlords greater power to en- 
force those rents. t No!”] You can- 
not deny that. [‘‘ Yes!” ] Well, how 
can you deny it? What is the evil 
which you are aiming at and striking 
against ? Is it the difficulties which now 
exist in the way of collecting those 
rents? Then, if you proceed with this 
measure, and until you have amended 
the law, it is perfectly plain that the 
effect of your legislation will be to give 
greater facility for the collection of those 
rents. The inevitable result upon the 
Irish tenants will be, in my opinion, to 
inflict the greatest and the cruellest in- 
justice, They have suffered a great deal 
already. They will suffer a great deal 
more. Who has demanded this legisla- 
tion at your hands? I am very much 
afraid that your principal inspirers have 
been the Irish landlords. [Cries of 
*“No!’?] Yes; I very much suspect it, 
because we have seen the demand made 
in the evidence of Captain Hamilton, 
the Honorary Director of the Property 
Defence Association. He tells us that 
what is wanted to restore peace in Ire- 
land is that you should leave the tenant 
no hope. The whole case is summed 
up in that single sentence; and, in 
my opinion, if this Bill is passed, it 
will leave the tenants no bee. If 
you ask me whether I approve those 
combinations as the methods of giving 
some hope to the tenants, I tell you 
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“No.” I do not approve combinations, 
and I do not approve the pressure of 
the Government. That is not the way 
to deal with the matter. It is the duty 
of Parliament to give the tenant hope. 
It is the duty, and the first duty of Par- 
liament, before everything else, to give 
the tenants hope and to give them jus- 
tice, and that is what is pati in 
the Amendment. We say, ‘‘ Before you 
take measures to enforce unjust rent, 
there is a far higher and a prior duty, 
and that is to provide against their use 
for the purpose of injustice.” Then, I 
say, there is no case for coercion. You 
have made out no such case. I chal- 
lenged a comparison, and the Govern- 
ment evaded that comparison between 
the case made out for coercion on former 
occasions and the case now. If yqu refer 
to The Times of 1882, my answer to my 
right hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bury (Sir Henry James) is that 
itis idle and absurd to compare the con- 
ditions of 1887 with the conditions of 
1882. The case for outrage is so faint, 
that Zhe Times newspaper—the great 
organ of coercion—is obliged to invent 
one, and when it has invented the out- 
rages, it can always find the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) ready to endorse them. As far 
as I know, there is only one part of Ire- 
land which can be justly described in 
the strong language which has been 
employed by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
and that is the Protestant City of Bel- 
fast. That is a city in which there is 
constant and violent disorder; and if 
the Government came forward and said 
that the state of Belfast was such that 
we must have a Coercion Bill there, on 
the ground that we cannot trust the 
juries, that the police are being attacked, 
and every sort of violence is going on 
there, I confess that I should have 
thought they had made out a strong 
and plausible case. I fully admit that 
there are difficulties in the way of the 
enforcement of the law in Ireland; but 
I do not want to remove those difficulties 
by coercion, if I believe, as I do believe, 
that in remedying the evils from which 
those difficulties arise, you would not 
require coercion at all. That is our 
ors and simple case. You may not 

elieve the facts as we put them before 
you; but you will find them in the evi- 
dence and in the finding of your own 
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Commission. Our case is simply this. 
We believe that whatever may be the 
amount of disturbance and crime, 
happily, the amount of crime and out- 
rage in Ireland is not large. The Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone used a very 
singular argument on this point. He 
said— 

“TI know that there has been no crime, but 


that is because of the alliance of the Members 
for Ireland with the Libera Party.” 


Well, if we have done nothing else, we 
have done more than your Coercion Bill 
will do. We have put down outrage 
and crime in al already; but we 
say that there is no evidence of crime or 
disturbance, or resistance to the law, ex- 
cept that which arises immediately out 
of unjust rents. Then, surely, if you 
make those rents just, if you remove 
the cause from which the crime imme- 
diately proceeds, if you remove the 
cause of grievance, and remove it at once, 
you do not need any Coercion Bill at 
all. The work the Commission was 
constituted to perform will have been ac- 
complished, and your Coercion Bill will 
be totally unnecessary. That is the case 
upon which we press this Amendment. 
You state that there is an urgent de- 
mand for coercion. We say “No;” we 
believe that the cause of the evil is to 
be found in a particular thing, which 
particular thing you may remove, and 
ought to remove at once, and that 
if you will only do that first, then 
coercion will be unnecessary. It is for 
that reason that I support the Amend- 
ment, and oppose the Motion of the Go- 
vernment. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George's, 
Hanover Square): Mr. Speaker, the 
most interesting part of the speech of the 
right hon. Member for Derby (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt) seems to me to be the 
exhibition of the changes which the 
whirligig of time has produced in the 
opinions of the ex-Home Secretary and 
the present Parliamentary Counsel of the 
National League. I was deeply in- 
terested in the view which the right hon. 
Gentleman took of the duties of this 
House and of the country with regard 
to the maintenance of law and order, 
and I reverted to the time when the right 
hon. Gentleman himself was Home Se- 
cretary and when he had the support of 
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both Parties in this House in maintain- 
ing law and order. [ Jnterruption.| I 
think that hon. Members from Ireland 
and hon. Members below the Gangway 
opposite will admit that it is the bounden 
duty of the Government to speak on this 
occasion. They would not be doing their 
duty, and would be wanting in courtesy 
to hon. Members, if they neglected to 
answer the speeches which have been 
delivered. Therefore, although I have 
no wish to appeal for the indulgence of 
hon. Members below the Gangway, I 
think it would conduce to the proprieties 
of debate if the Representatives of the 
Government were permitted to state 
their views on this subject. We owe it 
to hon. Members from Ireland, we owe 
it to the House itself, to speak fully upon 
this occasion; and if we have not risen 
in great numbers from these Benches, 
it is because we have been anxious to 
give every facility to every quarter of 
the House to take part in the debate on 
this most important subject. Great 
changes have been produced in the at- 
titude of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Derby. He wishes that the laws 
should be maintained in amy mong as 
they are considered just by those who 
live under them. I believe I am rightly 
interpreting the right hon. Gentleman. 
When he was Home Secretary did he 
think that the laws he was engaged in 
administering and the rents which were 
collected during that time, were con- 
sidered to be just by the Representatives 
of Ireland? Does he not see that the 
complaint made against the laws which 
he administered was essentially the same 
as that now made against the laws which 
the Government are administering? The 
two cases are precisely alike. Just rents, 
the right hon. Gentleman says, are to 
be established. Who is to define what 
is a just rent? Does the right hon. 
Member for Derby agree in his estimate 
of a just rent with hon. Members who 
sit not far from him? Does he believe 
that if he were to say what he considers 
to be a fair rent he would gain the as- 
sent of the majority of the Representa- 
tives of Ireland? He spoke of just 


rents and he spoke of reductions; but 
he gave no hint of any standard except 
the fluctuating standard of the popular 
feeling at any given moment, and he 
refuses to assist the Executive Govern- 
ment in maintaining the law whenever 
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it does not coincide with that fluc- 
tuating standard of justice. That is 
the attitude of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby. I should like to be 
— if the House even at this late 

our will give me its attention, to reply 
to some of the speeches which have been 
made, and especialiy to the charges which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition has brought against Her 
Majesty’s Government. The first of 
these charges, as I gathered from the 
right hon. Gentleman, was that the Go- 
vernment, having wasted the time of the 
Session up to this moment, are now pro- 
posing to suppress the individual initi- 
ative of hon. Members. May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if it has been the 
fault of the Government that individual 
initiative has been suppressed up to this 
time? [An hon. Memser: Yes.] I 

resume that ‘‘Yes’”’ comes from an 
_ Member who has been present 
during most of the discussions, and who, 
therefore, has an advantage over the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, 
who has not yet been able to honour us 
with a sufficient amount of his presence 
in this House to render us the aid of his 
authority in making more progress. We 
are charged with suppressing individual 
initiative. How were the first three 
weeks of the Session spent? Were they 
spent by Her Majesty’s Government in 
prolonging debate? Sixteen days or 
more were spent on the Address in de- 
ference to the views of private Members 
who wished to prolong that debate. 
What was it that we were next engaged 
in? We are charged next with having 
engaged the attention of the House in 
theconsideration of Rulesof Procedure— 
Rules of Procedure which had the assent, 
I believo, of the Front Bench opposite, 
and to which they once attached so much 
importance that they considered it neces- 
sary to devote a Supplementary Session 
to the subject. Does the right hon. Gen- 
tleman really consider that the Govern- 
ment are to blame because at this stage 
—a stage which, we admit, is late, and 
which we deeply regret that we have 
not been able to arrive at sooner—we 
are obliged to ask for the whole time of 
the House to press on the Business of 
the Government? We contend that the 
blame rests on other shoulders. We 
complain, and we complain with jus- 
tice, that we have received no assist- 
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ance from the regular Opposition in 
etting on with our work. [ Mr. 

LADSTONE made an observation which 
did not reach the Gallery.] My right 
hon. Friend gives me an enthusi- 
astic cheer. I thought it was a tra- 
dition of the regular Opposition that 
they should assist Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—the Executive Government 
of the day—in promoting the Business 
of Parliament. But, however that may 
be, I throw back upon the Opposition 
the charge which they have levelled 
against Her Majesty’s Government, that 
it is by our action that individual initia- 
tive has been suppressed; and if we 
now ask, as we are entitled to ask, the 
House now to make that great sacrifice 
of time which we regret having to ask 
for, it is because that sacrifice is 
indispensable in the public interests. 
To hear the right hon. Member for 
Derby speak, one would think the state 
of Ireland was not at this moment what 
we may all call intolerable. He seemed 
to view with indifference the state of 
things in Ireland at the present moment. 
Both the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian and the right hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. John Morley), as well 
as the right hon. Member for Derby, 
speak of the diminution of crimes and 
outrages. They seem only to be able to 
read crimes when they are written in 
letters of blood. They do not seem to 
realize the fact that the administration 
of justice is almost entirely suspended 
at this moment in certain portions of 
Ireland. They seem to have no sense 
of this, and they seem not to think 
it of much moment that jurors can 
searcely go into the box without 
having to make their choice between 
erjury and ruin. Look at the jurors. 
Cries of “‘ Hear, hear!” from below the 
Gangway.| Yes, now there comes a 
cheer. The administration of justice is 
discredited in Ireland at this moment. 
[An hon. Memper: Packed juries. } 
Yes, you complain of packed juries; 
others complain of juries who will not 
convict, although the evidence of guilt 
is strong and conclusive. The position 
of the administration of justice—the 
position of juries in Ireland—is that 
in some cases they do not command the 
confidence of the Representatives from 
Ireland, and in other cases they do not 
commaad the confidence of the public 
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generally. We see, therefore, that trial 
by jury in Ireland is discredited, even 
in the eyes of hon. Members who in- 
terrupt by speaking of packed juries. 
Have you confidence—{‘‘ No, no!” and 
“Name!” |—have you confidence in the 
administration of the law by juries in 
Ireland? [ Cries of “No!” | 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. GOSCHEN: If not—and you 
cannot deny it when I ask you—then I 
say that the moment has come when 
the Government must deal with the 
matter, and must restore to Ireland 
that fair administration of the law which 
shall command the confidence of the pub- 
lie generally. The House will have 
noticed how, from point to point, hon. 
and right hon. Members on the other 
side have spoken as if the object of 
this Bill were simply to provide better 
means of enforcing rents. That is 
not the view of Her Majesty’s Go- 
veroment. It does not approach, in 
any degree, the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government; but I should be surprised 
to learn that an ex-Home Secretary and 
an English lawyer was content with the 
present administration of the law in 
Ireland. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lothian made a fur- 
ther charge against Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He pointed out to us the ex- 
traordinary difference that there was be- 
tween the present position and the pre- 
sent demands of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and those to which he was a party 
in 1881 and 1882. [Mr. Grapstone: I 
said 1881.] In 1881—and he asked us 
in his solemn tones—and his demand 
was repeated by the right hon. Member 
for Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
and others—whether we were prepared 
to face the fact that now, contrary to 
what was the case in 1881, we should 
pass a law of this kind in the teeth of 
85 Representatives from Ireland, and 
in face of the further fact—I admit 
that it is a most significant one — 
that the regular Opposition also were 
opposing us. Well, now, as regards 
the representation of Ireland ; is it con- 
tended by the right hon. Gentleman that 
if the great majority of the Representa- 
tives of Ireland are opposed to a mea- 
sure which is necessary for the due ad- 
ministration of justice, we are, on that 
account, to flinch from our duty? This 
is the point which is put to us. You 
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have 85 Members from Ireland. They 
will oppose your Bill. Therefore you 
ought not to propose it or else you are 
sinning against the first articles of the 
Liberal creed. Well, suppose my right 
hon. Friend were in power, and that the 
law were grossly disobeyed in Ireland, 
would he consider that the presence in 
this House of a majority of Irish Mem- 
bers, who were opposed to it, would con- 
stitute a bar to proceeding with a mea- 
sure of this kind? If not, why then 
does he urge that against us, as at the 
present moment? But he has another 
argument, which is a more formidable 
argument, I admit. He says— 

“ Have the Government realized that there 

will be three-sevenths of the whole of this 
House which may be opposed to a measure 
of this kind.” 
Yes, Mr. Speaker, the Government have 
realized that fact with the deepest re- 
gret, and with the fullest knowledge 
of the consequences which it implies. 
They see, for the first time, I believe, 
in the history of this country, ex-Prime 
Ministers and ex-Home Secretaries 
refusing. [ Opposition cheers and counter 
cheers. | 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): Not 
before time. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I did not catch 
that. 
Mr. STOREY: I said, ‘‘ Not before 


time.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN : It is time that those 
who have been charged, as Ministers of 
the Crown, with the administration of 
justice, with seeing that the laws are 
obeyed—it is time, says my hon. Friend 
below the Gangway, that they should 
desert the Government of the day, and 
range themselves under the standard of 
disorder. I admit that it would be un- 
fair at this period of the debate to inflict 
many quotations on hon. Members ; but 
in answer to the cry made below the 
Gangway—and in order to show the 
House and the country the real position 
of this matter—I entreat the House to 
listen for a moment to the words of my 
right hon. Friend. The House will see 
what we have to deal with now, and 
what he had to deal within 1881. These 
are the words of my right hon. Friend, 
in 1881— 

“It is not with the people of Ireland that we 
are at issue. Our firm belief is that the people 
of Ireland, and especially that the mass of the 
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tenantry of that country, are earnestly desirous 
to make full trial of the equitable provisions 
which, with great labour, effort, and resolution, 
Parliament has introduced into the law of the 


land.”’ 

That is our belief also. 

‘¢ That with which we are struggling "’— 

and I call the attention of the House to 

this point— 

‘is a power which presumes to go between the 
»ople and the law, and which tells them how 

ir, when, and how, and upon what terms they 

are to have the benefits which Parliament in- 

tended for them all without restriction and 

without reserve.”’ 


That is our case. We, too, are struggling 
with a power which presumes to come 
between the people and the law, and 
tell them how far they shall go. 


‘* We have, I repeat, no fear of the people of 
Treland in the mass. t we have a fear of 
is lest some should be corrupted by demoralizing 
doctrines, and lest—and it is the greatest fear 
of all—more, and many more, should one by 
one be terrified out of the exercise of their just 
Constitutional rights, and unhappily induced 
through intimidation, and from no other mo- 
tive, to make over their private liberty and the 
exercise of their civil rights into the hands of 
self-constituted dictators, and to place those 
rights under the unknown provisions of an un- 
written law dictated by nothing but arbitrary 
will.” 


Well, Sir, what is the meaning of the 


Bill which we seek to introduce? It is |Y 


to protect the people of Ireland, as my 
right hon. Friend wished to protect 
them, against arbitrary interference at 
every stage with their private affairs by 
self-constituted dictators who wish to 
exercise the ‘‘ unknown provisions of an 
unwritten law.” The occasion on which 
these words were spoken was the time 
when my right hon. Friend found it 
necessary to put into prison the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) lest he 
should frustrate the objects of the legis- 
lation of my right hon. Friend, who 
made the announcement of the arrest 
in these terms— 

**T have been informed that towards the vin- 
dication of law, of order, and the rights of pro- 
perty, of the freedom of the land, of the first 
elements of political life and civilization, the 
first step has been taken in the arrest of the 
man who, unhappily, from whatever motives 
they may be—and I do not challenge these 
motives—motives which I cannot examine and 
with which I have nothing to do, has made 
himself, beyond all others, prominent in the 
attempt to destroy the authority of the law, 
and to substitute what would end in being 
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nothing more nor less than anarchical oppres- 
sion exercised upon the people of Ireland.” 

I have read this extract because it con- 
tains practically the case of the Govern- 
ment. What we have to do is to attempt 
to break down the oppression under 
which the people of Ireland are suffer. 
ing, and to protect them from the self- 
constituted dictators who are now ruin- 
ing the prosperity of Ireland. It has 

been said over and over again—and I 
regretted that my right hon. Friend 
should lend the countenance of his au- 
thority to such a statement—that the 
measure of the Government was intended 
simply to enable the landlords to enforce 
the payment of their rents; and I think 
he said to bring pressure to bear upon 
the tenants—I think that was the phrase. 
How did he know? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I quoted 
one of the witnesses—Sir Redvers Buller. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes. I want to 
say a word on that point. My right 
hon. Friend quoted Sir Redvers Buller ; 
but he never told us to what extent he 
agreed with the views of Sir Redvers 
Buller. He put Sir Redvers Buller into 
the witness-box. 

_ Several hon. Memners: You put him 
in. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: He is 
our man. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman says he is our man. The 
right hon. Gentleman knows as well as 
anyone that a Commission summons be- 
fore it whomsoever it chooses. The Com- 
mission summoned Sir Redvers Buller 
to give his independent evidence. But 
curiously enough, my right hon. Friend 
said—‘ The views of Sir Redvers Bullor 
are diametrically opposed to yours,’’ and 
then he says—‘‘ He is your witness.” 
Does my right hon. Friend mean to say 
he was our witness ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Oh! His views are 
‘diametrically opposed” to ours, and 
yet he is ‘our witness.” But I wish 
to call attention to the great dialectical 
skill with which my right hon. Friend 
dealt with that point. He put Sir Redvers 
Buller into the witness-box, and he 
quoted what Sir Redvers Buller said, 
to the effect that the law in Ireland 
looked after the rich and did not look 
after the poor. I hear a cheer from my 
right hon. Friend. 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I read 
the words. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, you read those 
worde ; but you made no comment upon 
those words. It is dangerous ground. 
4 laugh.] Yes, but you will not laugh, 

think, when I put the point to you. 
They are dangerous words to be quoted 
by my right hon. Friend, unless he in- 
tended either to endorse them or to 
differ from them. An hon. and gallant 
officer had said that that was the state 
of the law; but he was quoted by one 
who was a much greater authority than 
Sir Redvers Buller; he was quoted by 
one who was a party to the legislation 
of the last 20 years. I should like to 
know, and I think that this House and 
the country would like to kvow—and 
much more are the people of Ireland 
entitled to know—whether the right 
hon. Gentleman endorses the statement 
that the laws in Ireland have looked 
more after the rich than the poor ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Hear, 
hear! 

Mr. GOSCHEN: They have? And 
who but my right hon. Friend has been 
mainly in power, and has for 20 years 
past had the chief hand in making 
laws for Ireland. To make a point in 
debate my right hon. Friend was pre- 
pared to sink his own individuality, his 
own authority, his own experience, and 
his own knowledge, and simply to put for- 
ward suggestive quotations from one part 
of the evidence of one of the witnesses 
before the Commission, when he must 
have known that that evidence was con- 
tradicted by his own legislative acts. 
[Mr. GuapstonE dissented.}] I hope, 
even at this time of the night, to clear 
up this point, because it is one which is 
likely, and naturally likely, to inflame 
the people of Ireland. I should like to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
will endorse, on the floor of this House, 
the statement that the laws of Ireland 
have been made simply to benefit the 
landlords ? Has not my right hon. 
Friend striven with the greatest energy 
and devotion to pass law after law 
on behalf of the tenants of Ireland? 
There was the law of 1870, there was 
the law of 1881, the laws of 1882 and 
of 1885, and now he wishes to allow the 
dictum of Sir Redvers Buller. [Jnéer- 
ruption. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
appeal to hon. Gentlemen to give a 
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ae hearing to the Chancellor of the 
chequer. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I regret that the 
hon. Member for Northampton does not 
think that I ought to be fairly heard. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I said, Sir, 
that Gentlemen opposite chose to talk 
exceedingly loudly to drown my right 
hon. Friend’s speech. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I have been for a 
good many years in this House, and it 
has never been my wish to intrude at 
great length upon the time of the House. 
But I have now a duty to perform, and 
with all respect to hon. Members op- 

osite, I say I should not discharge it if 

were to resume my seat. I know it is 
my duty to my right hon. Friend to take 
notice of his speech. Now, is it true? 
I want to know this—is it true that the 
laws have done nothing for the tenants of 
Ireland? Is it true that they have not 
looked after the tenants? What did 
my right hon. Friend say in 1881 ?— 

“Tt is commonly said that the iniquity of the 

Irish Land Laws is a main reason for legislating 
on Irish land. Equity and iniquity may be in 
great part comparative. But if we are to 
P on that principle of comparison it is an 
exaggeration to describe the Land Laws as in- 
iquitous. The Land Laws of England are laws 
at any rate under which this country has lived 
and has been contented and remained prosperous, 
but the Land Laws of Ireland are chiefly 
different from those of England in the special 
conditions which they give on behalf of the 
tenants.”’ 
And these words of my right hon. Friend 
were spoken before the Land Act of 
1881, before the Arrears Act, before the 
Purchase Act, which enables tenants to 
become the owners of their holdings 
while paying actually less than their 
present rent. It was not without rea- 
son that my right hon. Friend declared 
on a subsequent occasion, that— 

‘A law had been for the sake of Ire- 
land, with respect to the relations of landlord 
and tenant, as to which he might say that the 
civilized world did not record its equal.’’ 

This House has during the last 10 years 
done its best to improve the condition of 
the tenants in Ireland. And besides, the 
laws having been passed for the benefit 
of the tenants of Ireland, the laws have 
not been administered in a sense hostile 
to the tenants of Ireland. Would my 
right hon. Friend indorse the view that 
the interests of the tenants have not 
been looked after, when he considers the 
action of the Commissioners and the 
Sub-commissioners throughout Ireland 
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and the great reductions of rent which 
have been made? The tenants may now 
complain that these reductions are in- 
sufficient. But I maintain that the ad- 
ministration of the Act of 1881 has 
been, and has been intended to be, a 
boon to the tenants of Ireland ; and it is 
not in such circumstances that my right 
hon. Friend is justified in quoting, with- 
out comment, the saying that the law of 
Treland looks after the rich and does not 
look after the poor. I wish to protest 
in the strongest manner against the 
assertion that the legislation which the 
Government are now proposing is simply 
in the interests of the rich. I have read 
from the previous speeches of the right 
hon. Gentleman that it is the duty of 
the Government to relieve the people of 
the country from self-constituted dicta- 
tors. It is that duty which we are 
seeking to fulfil. Our Act will aim 
at the suppression of the fearful curse 
of Boycotting which prevails still over 
a great part of Ireland, and not only 
in those unquiet counties of which 
the right hon. Member for Newcastle 
_ The right hon. Member for 

ewcastle minimized the quality of 
crime, as it is called by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian, and the geo- 
graphical area of crime. I do not know 
whether he has read the whole evidence 
of the Blue Book. But that Blue Book 
gives instances of labourers being 
obliged to refuse work when they were 
starving, because the farmer was Boy- 
cotted and might not employ them. I 
have evidence which I will put before 
the House at a more seasonable time to 
prove that every class in Ireland— 
tenants, farmers, shopkeepers, labourers, 
every class—suffer from the fearful 
tyranny which is at present existing and 
against which it is the bounden duty of 
this House and of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment tomakea stand. Andit isa libel 
on our intentions to say that it is simply 
for the sake of enforcing rents that we 
areacting. We would wish and we hope 
to decrease the number of evictions. 
It will be our endeavour to accomplish 
that most essential object; but evictions 
have not only been due to the action of 
the landlords. Evictions have taken 
place with all their tragical accompani- 
ments because agitators have prevented 
compromises between tenants and land- 
lords ; and then when they had broken 
down compromises, and when the evic- 
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tions took place under tragical cireum- 
stances, they gloated over those tragical 
circumstances, and did their best to de- 
lude the people of England into the be- 
lief that it was simply to the action of 
the landlords that they were due. Re- 
member the case where a priest spoke of 
his “‘ poor slaves,” and where he regretted 
himself that the compromises which had 
been offered had not been agreed to. 
(An hon. Memser: What did General 
uller say?} I should like to read a 
few quotations from General Buller. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian said he did not flinch from 
reading the evidence of General Buller, 
but he did not readitall. There were 
some very significant points which I 
remember in General Buller’s evidence. 
General Buller said, ‘‘ Intimidation is 
rampant in this country.” An hon. 
Member interrupted me by saying, 
‘‘ What did General Buller say,” when 
I was speaking about evictions. He 
wanted to turn me from that delicate 
oint, that it is due to the National 
ague that many of these evictions 
have taken place. Their action is not to 
prevent evictions and to secure compro- 
mises between landlords and tenants, 
but to compel the tenants to take a 
course which many tenants, if left to 
themselves, would not take, but which, 
when taken, forces the landlord to evict. 
I heard of a case yesterday where the 
tenant went to the agent of his landlord 
and offered him his rent and paid it. 
[Cries of “‘Name!”] Name! I will 
tell you about the name presently. I 
will tell the case first. The tenant went 
to the agent of the landlord and said— 
**T will pay you the rent, but serve me with 

a notice of eviction. Send me all the legal 
notices which you have sent to my neighbours, 
because, otherwise, my life will be in danger.” 
And this tenant paid his rent; but he 
wanted to be served with a notice of 
ejectment lest he should be exposed to 
the dishonour of being known to pay his 
debt. [ Cries of‘ Name!” | Yes, the name. 
I will give you the name when we have 
passed this Bill. When you have ceased 
to Boycott witnesses who tell the truth 
I will tell you the name; but I am not 
prepared to hand over the tenant to the 
tender mercies of the League. Our 
opponents are continually asking us for 
witnesses and for cases. Do they not 
know—have they not acquired sufficient 
experience during their term of Office to 
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know—that in these cases to produce 
your witnesses is to expose them to the 
vengeance of the National League? It 
is the great disadvantage under which 
the friends of law and order labour. I 
admit it. Hon. Members opposite always 
cry ‘‘ Name!” because they know that 
the entreaties of these men who wish to 
pay their rents is that their names may 
not be published. And why? It is in 
the Blue Book—lest they should be shot. 
It is against transactions of this kind 
that the action of the Government is 
directed. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle speaks of these 
combinations as spontaneous and natural, 
when, as a matter of fact, many tenants 
are notoriously coerced, and when a ten- 
ant the other day, who paid his money to 
the trustees under the Plan of Campaign, 
said that he never thought he should see 
a shilling of it back. You say these 
are spontaneous combinations. Then 
why are hon. Members opposite, why 
is Mr. O’Brien, rushing all over the 
country in order to stir up these spon- 
taneous combinations? No! these com- 
binations are no more spontaneous than 
the supposed cases of spontaneous gene- 
ration. They are worked up by the 
agitators in Dublin, who have exercised 
that kind of coercion throughout Ireland 
which it is the intention and the bounden 
duty of the Government, if they receive 
the support of this House, to break down. 
We are asked why we do not, in the first 

lace, produce our remedial measures ? 
f think I can give a conclusive answer 
to that question. We may be guided 
in this matter by experience as well 
as by reason. We are guided by the 
experience that the ruling political 
forces in Ireland have always endea- 
voured to frustrate remedial legislation. 
And why? Because they bave political, 
and not only agrarian, ends. I have 
already alluded to the fact that when 
my right hon. Friend had carried the 
remedial measure of 1881 the first step 
which he was compelled to take was to 
put the hon. Member for Cork into gaol 
lest he should frustrate the effects of 
that remedial measure. What security 
have we—that remedial measure having 
been succeeded by a No Rent Manifesto— 
that the most beneficial purchase scheme 
which we could pass would not be fol- 
lowed by a No Price Manifesto? The 
fact is this, and I wish the country to 
understand it, that the agrarian question 
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is being utilized by the Nationalist Party 
in Ireland in order to dupe the demo- 
cracy of England as to their ultimate 
aims. Matters were progressing fairly 
up to November last ; but it does not suit 
the book of hon. Members from Ireland 
that there should be peaceable pro- 
gress in that country. What have 
they to prove? They have to prove 
for the success of their scheme—and I 
entreat the House to bear this in mind— 
that Ireland is ungovernable by Saxon 
law. Therefore they produce dis- 
order. And how can they best produce 
disorder? By constantly agitating the 
agrarian question. In order that they 
may produce this effect, they trade on 
the aversion to landlords, and disguise 
their schemes of Home Rule by putting 
that aversion prominently before the 
people of this country. The first stage 
in their programme is disobedience to 
the law. That is followed by disorder, 
and they know that disorder may be 
followed by despair, and despair they 
hope will be followed by separation. 
We have arrived at the stage of disobe- 
dience to the law; we have arrived, I 
am sorry to say, at the stage of dis- 
order; but we on these Benches have 
not arrived at the stage of despair. We 
shall proceed with our remedial legisla- 
tion, and we shall proceed, undeterred 
by the fear of those anarchical forces, 
strengthened though they may be now 
by the countenance of the regular Oppo- 
sition—we shall proceed with the inten- 
tion that these forces shall not frustrate 
our remedial measures, because we shall 
endeavour to take the necessary steps to 
defeat such attempts to frustrate them. 
We are told that our repressive mea- 
sures will fail. That is one of the state- 
ments that we hear most frequently. 
But unless we first have the means of 
frustrating the endeavours which will 
be made to checkmate those remedial 
measures, it would be useless to under- 
take them at all. That is why we de- 
mand urgency for the reform of the 
Criminal Law, and that is the single 
reason why we proceed first with our 
demands for that which is not coercive 
legislation, but legislation to render 
remedial measures possible. But again, 
I.ask, if we do not and cannot pass the 
measures we have in view, what is the 
alternative? I should like to know what 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian the Leader. of the Oppo- 
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sition—and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby think is the alter- 
native if we cannot pass those measures? 
The alternative is the continuance of dis- 
order, and if they are prepared to regard 
that alternative with equanimity, it is 
because they might point to triumphant 
disorder as a clenching argument for 
Home Rule. That is the point which 
is to be proved, as I said before, 
that we cannot govern Ireland. [Jrish 
cheers.| I accept those cheers. It is to 
be proved that we cannot govern Ire- 
land. The English democracy is to be 
told that we cannot settle the agrarian 
question. You do not wish the agrarian 
question to be settled by any remedial 
legislation. You wish the difficulties to 
continue ; you wish the disorders to con- 
tinue, and to make those disorders the 
argument for handing over Ireland to 
the Nationalist Party. I have heard of 
a Party who were described once as 
‘(marching through rapine ”’— [ Jnter- 
ruption by the Irish Members |— “‘ as 
marching through rapine’’—| Renewed 
interruption |—‘‘ to disintegration.” You 
cannot entirely dispute the truth of 
words which fell from your present 
Leader. Even those cheers, which seem 
to be sweet Celtic music in the ears of 
my right hon. Friend, cannot set aside 
the fact that the Nationalist Party were 
described as ‘‘ marching through rapine 
to disintegration.’ Luckily they did not 
reach that goal; but where did they 
march to? Where are they now? They 
have marched with flying colours and 
beating drums into the camp of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, and now, under his command, 
the allied forces intend to march, if they 
can, through disorder to Home Rule. 
But the voice of the country issued its 
command at the last Election. It had 
the Unionists to bar the way. That is 
the mandate we have received. The 
defence of order is the defence of the 
Union. What we ask of the House is 
to give us the necessary powers for the 
maintenance of both. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I rise, Sir, 
to make a protest, although I do not 
intend to make an appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House, in view of the fact that hon, 
Members from Ireland have been almost 
entirely shut out from this debate. 
[ Laughter.) Well, I suppose hon. Gen- 
tlemen will admit that Members from 
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Ireland have some interest in this de- 
bate—they will admit that the Irish 
Representatives are entitled to speak in 
this debate, though they have not taken 
any pains or trouble to allow us to speak, 
having, on the contrary, done their 
best, by the arrangements between the 
Front Benches, to prevent us from speak- 
ing. When I heard that the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury had decided to close this debate on 
Thursday night, I made up my mind 
that it was useless for any Irish Mem- 
ber to attempt to intervene at all; but 
when the right hon. Gentleman was 
good enough, out of his great bounty, 
to extend the discussion to this evening, 
I thought it might be possible for my 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bel- 
fast (Mr. Sexton) to have an opportunity 
of speaking. Well, Sir, it has been 
quite impossible for my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Belfast to speak. I 
willingly gave up my claim to speak. 
My hon. Friend the Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) also gave up his 
claim to speak. We did this because 
we were confident that my hon. Friend 
the Member for West Belfast would 
have represented our opinions and vin- 
dicated our position even better than we 
could have done ourselves. But we are 
in this position to-night—that no promi- 
nent Member of our Party has been 
allowed to speak to-night, except the 
hon. and learned Member for North 
of Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy), who 
got up ata quarter to 12 o’clock last 
night, when almost every Member of 
the Conservative Party walked out of 
the House in a body. [ Cries of “Sul- 
livan!”’?] I call a debate, conducted 
under these circumstances, a mockery 
and a sham. When you talk about 
your desire to hear us, and to give 
us fair play—when you say you desire 
to hear an expression of our views 
before you strike us down—I say that 
I do not believe these protests and these 
expressed desires. Before you take this 
Division to-night, if I move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, I shall, I suppose, 
be told that I am interfering with the 
convenience of about 600 Members of 
the House, who have come down to 
divide on this question to-night, and I 
shall be told that it is impossible to 
allow me to interfere with their con- 
venience in that way. Nevertheless, I 
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that if this Division is taken to-night, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury refuses the Motion 
with which I intend to conclude, it is 
a very curious sample of your English 
fair play. You are in such a desperate 
hurry, either to get your Coercion Act, 
or to go on your Easter holidays—I do 
not know which—that you refuse us an 
additional night for the discussion of this 
important question, notwithstanding, 
as has been shown over and over again, 
that what you are proposing is in viola- 
tion of all precedent, and that in the 
course of its consideration we have been 
treated to two voices, one from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, who told us that nothing at all 
was to be done upon the Land Question, 
and the other from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), who told us 
that a great deal was to be done upon 
the Land Question. I ask is it, or is it 
not, right that the discrepancy between 
these two right hon. Gentleman should 
be cleared up? I do not quite know 
what our position is. I shall not know 
what it is when we go into the Division 
Lobby. Ido not know whether I ought 
to believe the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham, or the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. I do not know, in- 
deed, whether I ought to believe either 
of them. I do not know whether either 
of these Gentlemen has made up his 
mind on the question, and I do not 
know whether, having made up his 
mind yesterday or the day before 
yesterday, he has not unmade his 
mind yesterday or to-day, or that he will 
not unmake it to-morrow. Before we 
vote away the whole time of the House 
for Her Majesty’s Government, they 
ought, following precedent, to have 
placed us in possession not only of the 
nature of their repressive legislation, 
but also of the uature of their remedial 
legislation. That was the course adopted 
in 1882. In that year, before the Go- 
vernment moved for precedence for the 
Crimes Act, the Crimes Act had been 
read a first time, and not only read a 
first time, but read a second time; and 
not only that, but the Arrears Bill had 
also been introduced, and the second 
reading of it had been moved, and one 
night’s discussion had been taken upon 
that stage. But now you would hurry 
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us into the Lobby without having regard 
to that precedent. You ask us to go and 
vote blind, and not only do you ask us 
to do that, but you ask your own de- 
luded followers to go and do the same, 
and I suppose they will obey you. I 
suppose that the consciences of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will be as elastic as 
the consciences of Members of large 
majorities usually are, and I suppose 
these Gentlemen will be satisfied to 
vote blindly upon this question without 
further inqui But that is not our 
position, and 1 submit that we are en- 
titled to further information than that 
which has been given by the right hon. 
Gentleman. In view of the extraor- 
dinary discrepancy of statement be- 
tween the two right hon. Gentlemen 
who have spoken, one from this side 
and one from the Treasury Bench, I 
submit that we are entitled to that 
further information of which we have 
not received a eingle atom in the 
heated harangue of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Therefore, Sir, as one of the 
Members from Ireland who has a right 
to speak upon this question, and who is 
interested in this question, I, on behalf 
of 86 Irish Representatives, only three 
or four of whom have, so far, been al- 
lowed to take part in the discussion, beg 
to move the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Parnell.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swmirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I think the hon. Mem- 
ber must have anticipated the answer 
which it is my duty to give him. He 
will remember perfectly well that I rose 
on Wednesday evening and remarked 
on the silence of hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway. Hon. Gentlemen from 
Ireland have not availed themselves of 
the opportunities they had of taking 
part in this debate. [An hon. Memper : 
Opportunities on a Wednesday Sitting! } 
The hon. Member complains that oppor- 
tunities have not been afforded to his 
Colleagues from Ireland to take part in 
the debate; but I have noticed that the 
hon. Member himself has been absent 
during the greater part of the debate. 
An ce EMBER: So have you.] I 
ave been here almost without excep- 
tion, and I have remarked the absence 
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of the hon. Member from the debate for 
the last four days. 

Mr. PARNELL: It is very curious, 
Sir, but I have also noticed the absence 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have not been 
absent from the House more than an 
hour during the whole of the debate, 
and I can say this—that neither the 
hon. Member himself, nor the hon. 
Member for West Belfast, has, at any 
time, risen during the last four days. 
If they had risen, Sir, and could have 
caught your eye, I should have exerted 
whatever influence I may have over 
Members on this side of the House to 
have induced them to give way to those 
hon. Gentlemen. Seeing that hon. Gen- 
tlemen from Ireland have not availed 
themselves of the opportunities they 
have {had of speaking in this debate, 
and seeing that this is the fourth night 
of the discussion, I do not think it 
would be right or proper to permit 
further discussion at a period of the 
Session when progress is required in 
the interests of the Business of the 
country. We should not have proposed 
this legislation if we had not felt its 
necessity and importance. I have stated 
repeatedly that we feel it to be our 
bounden duty to ask the House to pro- 
ceed, with as little delay as possible, 
with the consideration and disposal of 
this great and important question. We 
cannot, therefore, consent to further 
adjournment at this stage of the debate, 
and I must, therefore, ask the House to 
come to a Division on the question be- 
fore it at once. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): It is following 
rather a dangerous course to make 
remarks upon the presence or absence 
of individual Members during more 
or less of the period occupied by politi- 
cal debates. When the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite has had more expe- 
rience in his present position—{ ‘Oh, 
oh!” and interruption. | I wish to know, 
Sir, if I am disorderly in saying this ? 
When the right hon. Gentleman has 
had more experience in his present posi- 

tion, he will find that observations of 
that kind are apt to be a good deal re- 
sented ; they are liable to unintentional 
inaccuracy, and are not found to con- 
tribute to progress or harmonious de- 
bate. What I notice, as the result of 
much observation, is that there is much 
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greater jealousy when these observations 
proceed from persons in great authority 
who are Leaders of the House. The 
hon. Member for Cork has observed 
that the Irish Members—the leading 
Irish Members—have not spoken in the 
debate beyond a very limited extent. I 
do not remember whether the hon. and 
learned Member for North Longford 
(Mr.T. M. Healy) and the rd 
Mayor of Dublin (Mr. T. D. Sullivan) 
are the only Irish Members who have 
spoken ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
says that others might have risen and 
taken their chance of coming into the 
debate. That is true; they might have 
done that if they had chosen to establish 
a competition for that purpose; but 
then the effect would have been to shut 
out English and Scotch Members; and 
I think it was quite natural on their 
part to wish that the cause of Ireland, 
as they view it, should be defended by 
English and Scotch Members as far as 
it possibly could be. I think it would be 
roost to the convenience and advantage of 
the House that we should not divide on 
this Motion for Adjournment—that is to 
say, that it should not be pressed toa 
Division. It is always a sign of the thick- 
ness of the fray when there are hostile 
Motions made for the purpose of ad- 
journment on one side and resisted on 
the other. I can perceive that the fray 
is about to be thick enough; and par- 
ticularly, I must say, after the very re- 
markable charges which have been made 
in the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury— 
not altogether against myself, or against 
my Colleagues on the Front Opposition 
Bench, but against what he calls the 
Representatives of the Irish National 
League. I should wish very much that 
the Motion should not be jressed to a 
Division ; but I am quite sure there will 
be fairness enough in the House to bear 
in mind this fact—that, in considering 
the further stages of the Bill, the Irish 
Members have as yet been hardly heard 
on the subject, and that full opportunity 
should be afforded to them for express- 
ing their views. We have spent a 
eee number of nights in the intro- 

uction of the Bill than happens in most 
eases. There have been few instances 
in which a greater number of nights have 
been consumed; but I am bound to say 
that, in this instance, that fact is entirely 
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by Her Majesty’s Government in asking 
the House for urgency, without letting 
us know, in some official form, what it 
is they Propose to do. I trust that we 
shall do we can to keep down the 
heat of the moment, and that this side 
of the House, especially hon. Members 
below the Gangway, will be content to 
allow the Main Question to be put, and 
will urge on a future occasion that 
which I think they are entitled to stand 
upon—namely, that up to the present 
time the voice of Ireland has been very 
little heard on this question. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): The 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House has, on this occasion, singularly 
and deplorably departed from what, in 
justice, I must admit is his usual cour- 
tesy. In my opinion, his reference to 
my hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) was a violation of the or- 
dinary rules of courtesy which are ob- 
served and allowed to opperate on Mem- 
bers of this House. The right hon. 
Gentleman has felt himself entitled to 
refer to the fact that, during a portion 
of the evening, my hon. Friend was ab- 
sent from the debate. Now, I feel bound 
to say that, though it isa matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the health of my 
hon. Friend has been far from robust, his 
attendance in the House, not only this 
evening, but since the debate opened, 
will compare most favourably with that 
of almost any Member of the Govern- 
ment, and of most Members of this 
House. It must also be borne in mind 
that, while my hon. Friend attends here 
voluntarily in the performance of a duty, 
his attendance will compare favourably 
with that of any highly-paid official of 
the Crown, some of whom have scarcely 
been seen here at all. What adds particu- 
larly to the incivility of the remark of 
the right hon. Gentleman is the fact 
that on a recent occasion, for an entire 
night, the Irish Members were expected 
to debate important Irish questions in 
the absence of the Ministers who ought 
to have been present to answer them. 
Not only were right hon. Gentlemen 
not here, but nobody could tell where 
they were. The right hon. Gentleman 
has done me the honour of making some 
personal reference to me. He has paid 
me a compliment which I do not deserve. 
He says that if I had risen to-night he 
would have used his influence—an influ- 
ence which I am afraid, however, is not 
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always effectual with his followers—to 
procure a hearing for me from the House. 
I did intend to speak this evening; but, 
certainly, what occurred early in the 
evening was not favourable to effective 
debate. The attendance after the open- 
ing speeches was extremely thin, and 
I had ascertained that my right hon, 
Friend the Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. 
T. D. Sullivan) desired to address the 
House, and I had no wish to put myself 
in competition with him, although, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
has told the House, in the remaining 
stages of the Bill it may be necessary 
for us to put ourselves in competition 
with English and Scotch Members. I 
also noticed the fact, which I have no 
doubt was noticed by hon. Members op- 
— that a very able Member of the 

ouse—the hon. Member for the Ciren- 
cester Division of Gloucestershire (Mr. 
Winterbotham)—rose six times, and, 
although for obvious reasons a speech 
was expected from him, he failed to 
catch your eye, Sir. Under those cir- 
cumstances, I did not feel that if I had 
risen I could have any certainty that I 
would be called upon by the Chair. I 
desired to address the House at a period 
of the evening when the House was full, 
and the minds of hon. Members were 
likely to be influenced by the arguments 
which might be adduced ; but what did 
I find? We all know that what takes 
place in the dinner hour is only in the 
nature of an intellectual excursion, and 
has no practical bearing upon the real 
progress of Business. But I learned 
during the dinner hour that the right 
hon. and learned Member for Bury (Sir 
Henry James) was to speak ; that he was 
to be followed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt) ; and that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) was to 
close the debate. The whole time of the 
House was therefore appropriated, and 
under the circumstances I did not feel 
called upon to rise, nor did I feel any 
certainty that, if I had done so, I should 
have been called upon. But although a 
Division may be taken to-night—for I do 
not imagine, after the appeal which has 
been made to him by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
that my hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) will press the Motion 
for Adjournment— the Irish Members 
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will take very good care that on the next 
stage, and indeed upon all subsequent 
stages of the Bill, wkether English Mem- 
bers rise or not, or whether we rise first 
or last, we shall be fully and effectively 
heard upon this question. 

Mr. PARNELL: In asking the leave 
of the House to withdraw the Motion for 
the adjournment of the debate, in de- 
ference to the request of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
may I be allowed to explain, in regard 
to the statement of the First Lord of the 
Treasury respecting my absence this 
evening, that I distinctly stated I had 
given up my right to speak to my 
hon. Friend the Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton), and I fail to see 
what relevancy the remark of the right 
hon. Gentleman as to my absence during 
a portion of the evening has with the 
matter. As the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian thinks that 
a Division ought to be taken to-night, I 
ask the permission of the House to 
withdraw the Motion for Adjournment. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 349 ; Noes 
260: Majority 89. 

AYES. 
Bethell, 
G. R. 
Bickford-Smith, W. 
Biddulph, M. 
Bigwood, J. 


Birkbeck, Sir E. 
Blundell, Colonel H. 
B.H 


Addison, J. E. W. Commander 
Agg-Gardner, J. T. 
Ainslie, W. G. 
Ambrose, W. 
Amherst, W. A. T. 
Anstruther, Colonel R. 
H. L. 
Anstruther, H. T. 


Ashmead-Bartlett, E. Bond, G. H. 
Baden- Powell, G. 8 Bonsor, H. C. O. 
Boord, T. 


Baggallay, E. 1 . 
Bailey, Sir J. R. Borthwick, Sir A. 


Baird, J. G. A. Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. F. C. 
Balfour, G. W. Bright, right hon. J. 


Bristowe, T. L 


Banes, Major G. E. . 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F 


Baring, Viscount 


Barnes, A. ie 

eC A. H. Smith- Brookfield, Col. A. M. 
Bartley, G. C. T. Brooks, Sir W. C. 
Bass, H. Brown, A. H. 

Bates, Sir E. Bruce, Lord H. 
Baumann, A. A. Burdett-Coutts, W. L. 
Beach, W. W. B. Ash.-B. 

Beadel, W. J. Burghley, Lord 
Beaumont, H. F. Caine, . 

Beckett, E. W. Caldwell, J. 

Beckett, W. Campbell, Sir A. 
Bective, Earl of Campbell, R. F. F. 
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Bentinck, Lord H, C. 

Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 

Bentinck, W. G. C. 

Beresford, Lord C. W. 
de la Poer 


Mr. Sexton 


Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 

Chamberlain, R. 

Chaplin, right hon. H. 
i 8 


Clarke, Sir EG. 
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Cochrane-Baillie, hon. Fry, L. 
Cc. W. A.N. Fulton, J. F. 
Coddington, W. Gardner, R. Richard- 
Coghill, D. H. son- 


0 
Colomb, Capt. J. C. R. 
Commerell, Adml. Sir 


J. E. 
Cooke, C. W. R. 
Corbett, A. C. 
Corbett, J. 
Corry, Sir J. P. 
Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 
Courtney, L. H. 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Cross, H. 8. 
Crossley, Sir S. B. 
Crossman, Gen. Sir W. 
Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Currie, Sir D. 
Curzon, Viscount 
at hon. G. N, 

alrymple, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dawnay, Colonel hon. 

L. P 


De Cobain, E. S. W. 
De Lisle, E. J. L. M. 


P. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Dixon, G. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Dorington, Sir J. E. 
Dugdale, J. 8. 
Duncan, Colonel F. 
Dyke, right hon. Sir 

W.H 


Ebrington, Viscount 
Edwards- Moss, T. C. 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 
Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Elliot, hon. H. F. H. 
Elliot, Sir G. 

Elliot, G. W. 

Ellis, Sir J. W. 
Elton, C. I. 

Ewart, W. 

Ewing, Sir A. O. 
Eyre, Colonel H. 
Feilden, Lt.-Gen. R. J. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Fergusson, right hon. 


Sir J. 
Field, Admiral E. 
Fielden, T. 
Finch, G. H. 
Finch-Hatton, hon. M. 
E. G. 


Finlay, R. B. 

Fisher, W. H. 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. W. 
J. W. 


Fitz - Wygram, Gen. 
Sir F. W. 

Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fowler, Sir R. N. 

Fraser, General C. C. 


Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
A. E. 


Gedge, S. 
Gent-Davis, R. 
Gibson, J. G. 
Giles, A. 
Gilliat, J. S. 
Godson, A. F. 
Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 
Gorst, Sir J. E. 
Goschen, rt. hn. G. J. 
Gray, C. W. 
Green, Sir E. 
Greenall, Sir G. 
Greene, E. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Grotrian, F. B. 
Grove, Sir T. F. 
Gunter, Col. R. 
Gurdon, R. T. 
Hall, A. W. 
Hall, C. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hambro, Col. C. J. T. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F, 
Hamilton, Lord E. 
Hamley, General Sir 
E.B 


Hanbury, R. W. 
Hankey, F. A. 
Hardcastle, E. 
Hardcastle, F. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hastings, G. W. 
Havelock - Allan, Sir 
H. M. 
Heath, A. R. 
Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 
Heaton, J. H. 
Heneage, right hon. E. 
Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 
Hervey, Lord F. 
Hill, La hon. Lord 


A. W. 
Hill, Colonel E. 8. 
Hill, A. 8. 
Hoare, 8. 
Hobhouse, H. 
Holland, right, hon. 
Sir H. T. 
Holloway, G. 
Holmes, rt. hon. H, 
Hornby, W. H. 
Houldsworth, W. H. 
Howard, J. 
Howard, J. M. 


Hughes, Colonel E. 
Hughes - Hallett, Col. 
F.C 


Hulse, E. H. 
Hunt, F. 8. 
Hunter, Sir W. G. 
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Tsaacs, L. H. Muncaster, Lord Trotter, H. J. Wiggin, H. 

Isaacson, F. W. Murdoch, C. T. Tyler, Sir H. W. Williams, J. Powell- 
Jackson, W. L. Noble, W. Verdin, R. Wilson, Sir S. 

James, rt. hon.Sir H. Norris, E. 8. Vernon, hon. G. R. Winn, hon. R. 
Jardine, Sir R. Northcote, hon. H. 8. | Vincent, C. E. H. Wodehouse, E. R. 
Jarvis, A, W. Norton, R. Walsh, hon. A.H. J. Wolmer, Viscount 
Jennings, L. J. O'Neill, hon. R. T. Waring, Colonel T. Wood, N. 

Johnston, W. Paget, Sir R. H. Watkin, Sir E. W. Wortley, 0. B. Stuart- 
Kelly, J. R. Parker, hon. F. Watson, J. Wright, H. 8. 
Kennaway, SirJ.H. Pearce, W. Webster, Sir R. E. Wroughton, P. 
Kenrick, W. Pelly, Sir L. Webster, R. G. Yerburgh, R. A. 
Kenyon, hon. G. T. Penton, Captain F. T. West, Colonel W.C. Young, 0. E. B. 

Ker, R. W. B. Pitt-Lewis, G. Weymouth, Viscount 

Kerans, F. H. Plunket, right hon. D. | Wharton, J. L. TELLERS. 
Kimber, H. hk. White, J. B. Douglas, A. Akers- 
King, H. 8. Plunkett, hon. J. W. | Whitley, E. Walrond, Col. W. H. 
King-Harman, Colonel Pomfret, W. P. Whitmore, C. A. 

E. R. owell, F.S 
a erin aa anaes Price, Captain G, E NOES. 

Puleston, J. H Abraham, W. (Lime- Cozens-Hardy, H. H. 
Kaightiey, Sir R. Quilter, W. C. rick, W.) Craig, J. 
Knowles, L Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. | Acland, A. H. D. Craven, J. 
Kynoch, G. Rankin, J. Acland, C. T. D. Crawford, D. 
Lafone, A. Rasch, Major F. C. Allison, R. A. Crawford, W. 
Laurie, Colonel R. P. Reed, H. B. Anderson, ©. H. Cremer, Ww. R. 
Lawrance, J. C Richardson, T Asher, A Crilly, D. 
Lawrence, Sir J. J.T. Ridley, Sir M. W. Asquith, H. H. Crossley, E. 
Lawrence, W. F. Ritchie, rt. hn. C.T. | Atherley-Jones, L. Davies, W. 

» I. Robertson, J. P. B. Austin, J Deasy, 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. Robertson, W. T. Balfour, Sir G. Dillon, J. 

H. Robinson, B Balfour, rt. hon. J. B- Dillwyn, L. L. 
Lees, E. Ross, A. H. Barbour, W. B Dodds, J 
Legh, T. W. Rothschild, Baron F. | Barran, J. Duff, R. W. 
Leighton, 8. J. de Barry, J. Ellis, J 
Lewisham, right hon. Round, J. Beaumont, W. B. Ellis, J. E 

Viscount Royden, T. B Biggar, J. G. Ellis, T. E. 
Llewellyn, E. H. Russell, Sir G. Blake, J. A. Esmonde, Sir T. H. G. 
Long, W. H Russell, T. W. Blake, T. Esslemont, P. 

w, St. Aubyn, Sir J. Blane, A. Evershed, 8. 
Lowther, J. W. Salt, T. Bolton, J. C. Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Lubbock, Sir J. Sandys Lieut.-Col. T. | Bolton, T. D. Fenwick, © 
Lymington, Viscount Bradlaugh, C. Ferguson, R. C.Munro- 
Macartney, W. G. E. eaatiiies Col. E. J. | Bright, Jacob Finucane, J. 
Mackenatt, right hon. Sclater-Booth, rt. hn. | Bright, W. L. Flower, C. 

J.H Ga. Broadhurst, H. Flynn, J. C. 
Mackintoch, C. F. Sellar, A. C. Brown, A. L. Foley, P. J. 

Maclean, F. W. Selwin - Ibbetson, rt. | Bruce, hon. R. P. Foljambe, C. G. S. 
Maclean, J. M. hon. Sir H. J. Bryce, J. Forster, Sir C. 
Maclure, J. W. Seton-Karr, H. Burt, T. Fowler, rt. hon. H. H. 
M‘Calmont, CaptainJ. Shaw-Stewart, M. H. | Buxton, S. C. Fox, Dr. J. F. 

Makins, Colonel W.T. Sidebotham, J. W. Byrne, G. M. Fry, T. 

Malcolm, Col. J. W. Sidebottom, T. H. Cameron, OC. F tller, G. P. 

Mallock, R. Sidebottom, W. Campbell, Sir G. Gane, J. L. 

Manners, rt. hon. Lord Sinclair, W. P. Campbell, H. Gardner, H. 

J.J. R. Smith, rt. hn. W. H. | Campbell-Bannerman, (Gaskell, C. G. Milnes- 
March, Earl of Smith, A. right hon. H. Gilhooly, J. 

Marriott, rt. hn. W. T. Spencer, J. E. Carew, J. L. Gill, H. J. 
Maskelyne, M. H. N. Stanhope, rt. hon. E. Chance, P. A. Gill, T. P. 

Story- Stanley, E. J. Channing, F. A. Gladstone, rt. hn.W.E 
Matthews, rt. hn. H. Stewart, M. Clancy, J. J. Gladstone, H. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. Sutherland, T. Clark, Dr. G. B. Gourley, E. T. 
Mayne, Admiral R. C Swetenham, E. Cobb, H. P. 3 ,R 
Mildmay, F. B Sykes, C. Cohen, A. Gray, E. D. 

Mills, hon. C. W Talbot, J. G. Coleridge, hon. B. Grey, Sir E 

ilvain, T. Tapling, T. K. Colman, J. J ully, W. C 
More, R. J. Taylor, F Commins, A. Haldane, R. B 
Morgan, hon. F. Temple, Sir R. Condon, T. J. Hanbury-Tracy, hon 
Morrison, W. Theobald, J. Connolly, L. . 8. A. 

Mount, W. G. Thorburn, Ww. Conway, M. Harcourt, rt. hn. Sir W 
Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir ‘Tollemache, H. J. Conybeare, C. A. V. Ve Ve 

J.B. Tomlinson, W. E. M. | Corbet, W. J. Harrington, E 
Mowbray, R. G. C. Tottenham, A. L. Cossham, H. Harrington, T. C. 
Mulholland, H. L. Townsend, F, Cox, J. R. Hayden, L. P. 
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Hayne, C. Seale- O’ Hea, P. Tuite, J. Wilson, H. J. 
Healy, M. O’ Kelly, J. Vivian, Sir H. H. Wilson, I. 
Healy, T. M. Palmer, Sir C. M Waddy, S. D. Winterbotham, A. B. 
Holden, I. Parker, C. S: Wallace, R. Woodhead, J. 
Hooper, J. Parnell, C. 8 Wardle, H. Wright, C. 
Howell, G. Paulton, J. M. Warmington, OC. M Yeo, F. A. 
Hoyle, I Pease, Sir J. W. Watt, H. 
Hunter, W. A. Pease, A. E. Wayman, T. TELLERS. 
Illingworth, A, Pease, H. F Will, J. 8. Marjoribanks, rt. hon. 
Jacoby, J. A. Pickard, B. Williams, A. J. E. 
James, hon. W. H. Pickersgill, E. H. Williamson, J. Morley, A 
James, C. H. Picton, J. A. : » F 
Joicey, J. Fiakerton, J , Main Question again proposed. 
Jordan, J. ay air, rt. hon. Sir : 
Kay-Shuttleworth, rt. _Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
hon. Sir U. J. Bienen Sir W.c. | Sir, I rise to move the Amendment of 
Kennedy, E. J. Portman, hon. E. B. | which I gave Notice at the commence- 
Kenny, C. S. Potter, T. B. ment of this day’s proceedings, which is 
Kenny, J. E. ove, F. J. that at the end of the Motion of the 
Kenny, M. J. Power, R. - “ 
Kilcoursie, right hon. Price, 'T. P. right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
Viscount Priestley, B. the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) tho 
Labouchere, H. Provand, A. D. words ‘ except on Friday” be added. 
Lacaita, C. C. Pugh, D. The House has just agreed, by a con- 
Lalor, R. Pyne, J. D. iderabl ard . he G 
Lane, W. J. Quinn, T. siderable majority, to give the Govern- 
Leahy, J. Rathbone, W. ment a large portion of our time for the 
Leake, R. Redmond, J. E. consideration of a Coercion Bill for Ire- 
Lefevre, right hon. @. Redmond, W. H. K. | land, and I now ask the House to con- 
J. 8. Reed, Sir EB. J. sider in what position private Members 
Lockwood, F. Reid, R. T. ; ‘ 
Lyell, L. Rendel, S. are placed. The Session has already 
Macdonald, W. A. Reynolds, W. J. lasted about two months, during which 
seecienen, r i on - time private Members have not had a 
ac Neil, J. G. 5. oO iy ve i 7 i 4 
MArthur’ A Roberts, J.B. single day at their disposal. It may 
‘ fairly be estimated that the discussions 
M‘Cartan, M. Robertson, E. ; ; ‘ 
M‘Carthy, J. Robinson, T. on the Coercion Bill will last two 
M‘Carthy, J. H. Roe, T. _ months. I take that asthe minimum, 
ery z n ee ee. E. and during that time private Members 
‘Donald, Dr. RK. owlands, J. : 
M-Ewan, W. noe 63 | eS Sy oe ee 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. Rowntree, J. alter this Dill 18 disposed oO ere Wl 
M‘Lagan, P. Russell, Sir C. be remedial legislation for Ireland. It 
M‘Laren, W.S. B. Russell, E. R. is my individual opinion, and that of 
Mahony, P. Samuelson, Sir B. hon. Members on this side of the House 
Maitland, W. F. Schwann, C. E who support the Government, that this 
Mappin, Sir F. T. Sexton, T. PP 
Marum, E. M. Shaw, T. legislation will also occupy two months, 
Mason, 8. Sheehan, J. D. and that the Government will | probably 
Mayas, 7 . a D. ask for the whole time of the House for 
— — the purpose. Then we are told thatthe 
pag . red Nad . Government intend to bring forward the 
Morgan, Sq hon. G. ©. Spencer, hon. C. R. rest of the Procedure Rules. These 
Morgan, O. V. Stack, J. will require for their discussion another 
Mende rt. hon. J. Stanho » hon. P. J. | two months, and then there is Supply, 
~— right hon. “— d, right hon. | for which towards the end of the Session 
W M. Stepney - Cowell, Sir | the Government invariably ask for all 
Novhle by 7. a "| the remaining days. This will make a 
N ewnes, ‘a. eandn. F. 8. total of eight months, during which 
—— se es jaa“ J. 0. private Members are not to have a 
O’Brien, J. F.X Stent’ J single day for their Motions. I think 
O’Brien, P Sullivan, D. it is not advisable to stretch the rope too 
O’Brien, P. J. Sullivan, T. D. tightly, and therefore I hope that my 
O'Connor, A. Summers, W. Amendment will be accepted. On Fri- 
O'Connor, J. (Kerry) Sutherland, A. days many useful Motions are brought 
O’Connor, J. (Tippry ) Swinburne, Sir J. f ard ; 4 : b Bil hi h 
O'Connor, T. P. Talbot, ©. R. M. orw otions become Bills which, 
O'Doherty, J. E. Tanner, C. K. having been read a@ second time, pass 
Hanlon, T. Thomas, A. into law, and it is in this way that on 
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Fridays is sown the seed of future legis- 


lation. I observe that my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Berwick (Mr. 
Marjoribanks) has on the Paper a very 
useful Motion in connection with har- 
bours, for which he has obtained next 
Friday by ballot; and another hon. 
Member has a very useful Motion to 
make on the same day with regard to 
divorces. It is obvious, however great 
may be the desire to facilitate the Go- 
vernment endeavours to crush out all 
our liberties, that we ought to take into 
consideration the position of our sailors 
and the wives of our people. I take 
it as proved, again and again, that 
when the rope is drawn as I have 
said too tight, by taking every single 
day from private Members, there is 
a tendency to produce anger in the 
minds of those who think they are 
unfairly treated. Surely one day in 
the week is not too much to ask for the 
use of private Members. I point out to 
the First Lord of the Treasury that we 
have still in our hands the power to 
move Amendments. The right hon. 
Gentleman must know that there are 40 
Members who will stand out, and who, 
if he does not give us one day a week, 
may be under the painful necessity of 
moving the adjournment of the House. 
We have acted with unexampled gene- 
rosity throughout this discussion. We 
might have divided the House again 
and again, and the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) has made it clear 
why he should demand the adjourn- 
ment, in order to continue this debate on 
Monday; but we were generous, and 
allowed the Division to be taken. I 
hope that the First Lord of the Treasury 
will agree to this trifling modification of 
the Motion which I propose. 


Amendment proposed, to add, at the 
end of the Question, the words ‘‘ except 
on Friday.” —(Mr. Labouchere.) 

Question roposed, ‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: I fully appre- 
ciate the generosity of the hou. Member 
for Northampton, and the extent to 
which he desires that the Government 
should have every possible facility for 
reese with the Business, as well as 

is anxiety to forward this debate. But 
I cannot think that it would be to the 
advantage of the House, nor would it 
be consistent with the spirit of the 
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Motion which the House has already 
affirmed, that the exception which he 
suggests should be made. The feeling 
is that the House should proceed with 
their present Business de die in diem, and 
on that account I must resist the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member. 

Mr. T.M. HEALY (Longford, N.): The 
hon. Member for Northampton, in making 
the Government an offer which would 
have allowed them to proceed with other 
Business on Friday, had no intention of 
testing their views with regard to Pro- 
cedure ; but, by refusing that offer with 
a sneer at the generosity of my hon. 
Friend, they have shown the true value 
at which they appraise the Procedure 
Rules. I trust the House will arrive 
at a perfect understanding on this point. 
We were told that the Rules of Pro- 
cedure were the great object in the mind 
of the Government, and that they were 
all of them almost equal in importance. 
The Government having refused the 
proposal of my hon. Friend, and seeing 
that urgency is required for the discus- 
sion of Irish matters, I take it to be an 
invitation to Members on this side of the 
House to consider ourselves free to put 
in force such portion of the Rules of the 
House as yet give us the liberty to move 
the adjournment of the House at Ques- 
tion time in order to discuss matters re- 
lating to Ireland. I have not the 
slightest doubt, under the circumstances, 
that my hon. Friends will be most happy 
to avail themselves of the constructive 
liberty which has been so kindly and 
generously conceded to them by the 
Leader of the House, and on behalf of 
my hon. Friends I beg to tender the 
right hon. Gentleman my warmest 
thanks. 

SrrWILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I think there is a great deal to be said in 
favour of the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) ; 
at the same time, I do not think there is 
much to be gained by taking another 
Division at this hour. There is, how- 
ever, one consolation. I have sat in 
this House for some years, and I have 
arrived at the conclusion that the time 
of the House is not likely to be occupied 
so much with this Coercion Bill as we 
might have anticipated before the last 
Division. This Bill is aborted before 


it is formed. The legions of the Govern- 
ment are deserting ; neither the Govern- 
ment troops nor the Liberal Unionist 
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troops will face the guns of the con- 
stituencies. I believe this Bill—[ Cries 
of “Order!” }—I am giving reasons 
against the continuance of this discus- 
sion, which I am entitled todo. Iam 
really — in the interest of the Go- 
vernment; I am extending to them my 
compassion. There was a great fear on 
this side of the House that this Coercion 
Bill would take up a large part of the 
Session. I do not now think it will. I 
think that, although we must go through 
the struggle, the Bill is practically dead. 
The Government may go on for a time 
with a sort of suspended animation; 
but the division of a Party which cannot 
count on their supporters to stand by 
them on such a Division as this must be 
approaching completion. Therefore, if 
I were in the position of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton, I should 
take that consolation to heart, and be- 
lieve that before long we shall be de- 
livered from the phantom of coercion, 
and go at once to the remedial measures 
of the Government, when I think we 
may hope that the time of the House 
would soon be free. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Having regard 
to the hour, Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to 
withdraw my Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put. 


Resolved, That the introduction and several 
stages of the Criminal Law Amendment (Ire- 
land) Bill have precedence of all Orders of the 
Day and Notices of Motion, including the 
Rules of Procedure, whenever the Bill shall be 
set down for consideration by the Government 
as the first business of the day. 


BANKRUPTCY OFFICES (SITES) 
[CONSOLIDATED FUND]. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now Gen the 
Chair.”’—( Mr. Plunket.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): Sir, this scheme proposes, for 
the relief of the Treasury, to draw upon 
a fund created by the fees in bankruptcy 
proceedings. The result is that by ap- 
propriating money for the building of 
offices the fund will be depleted, and 
the fees charged in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings correspondingly raised. In 
that way the intention of the Legis- 
lature, in passing the Act of 1883, will 
be entirely set aside, and the proceed- 


Sir William Harcourt 
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ings under it rendered unsatisfactory by 
reason of unfair charges on the estates. 
I shall, therefore, oppose your leaving 
the Chair, Mr. Speaker, unless there is 
some assurance given by the Govern- 
ment that the amount lost to the creditors 
under this Bill will be made good. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prunxer) (Dublin Univer- 
sity): Thisis only a formal stage of the 
matter, although it is, of course, a ne- 
cessary stage. The Billresulting will go 
before a Hybrid Committee. I do not 
quite understand the objection of the 
hon. Member. [Mr. Arruur O’Connor: 
Where are you going to get the money ?] 
The 11th clause of the Bill provides 
that— 

** All expenses incurred by the Commissioners 
under this Act shall be defrayed by the Trea- 
sury out of any surplus paid over to them out 
of the Bankruptcy Estates Account in pursuance 
of Section 76 of the Bankruptcy Act, 1883; 
provided that, if after any sum in respect of 
such expenses has been paid, the Board of Trade 
notify to the Treasury that an amount is re- 
quired to answer the demands in respect of 
bankrupts’ estates, and the securities and 
moneys held by the Treasury on the account 
mentioned in the said Section 76, are insufficient 
» the amount so required, the Treasury 
shall, for the purpose of meeting the deficiency, 
charge on, and pay out of, the Consolida' 
Fund, or the growing produce thereof, the sum 
expended in pursuance of this section, or such 
part thereof as appears to them to be required.” 
Money will be found out of these funds, 
and the Treasury will make good such 
sums as may be called upon. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Matter considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 
Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
nt, out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
Jnited Kingdom, of a sum to meet any de- 
ficiency which may arise in the payment of the 
expenses of the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Works and Public Buildings incurred under the 
provisions of any Act of the present Session for 
the acquisition of property and the provision of 
new buildings for the Bankruptcy Department. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday 
next. 


MOTIONS. 


—)—— 
METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL ORDER 


BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order made by one of 
Her Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State 
under “The Metropolitan Police Act, 1886,” 
relating to lands in the Parishes of Leyton 
(Essex) and Coulsdon (Surrey), ordered to be 
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brought in by Mr. Stuart- Wortley and Mr. Se- 
cretary Matthews. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 208.) 


LICENSING LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 


move the House, That leave be ome to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Licensing Laws. 


Resolution reported:— Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Houldsworth,Colonel Bridge- 
man, Mr. Samuel Smith, and Mr. Whitmore. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 207.] 


STANNARIES ACT (1869) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee on Stan- 
naries Act (1869) Amendment Bill do consist of 
Seventeen Members:—The Committee was ac- 
cordingly nominated of,—Mr. Charles Acland, 
Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Robert Reid, Mr. Abra- 
ham, Mr. Seale-Hayne, Mr. T. W. Russell, Sir 
John St. Aubyn, Mr. Charles Hall, Mr. Gedge, 
Colonel Blundell, Mr. Elton, Mr. Mallock, Mr. 
G. Cavendish Bentinck, Mr. Hozier, Mr. Tom- 
linson, Mr. Clancy, and Mr, Conway; with 
power to send for persons, papers, and re- 
cords. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Mr. 
Charles Acland.) 

MINING LEASES (DEVON AND CORNWALL) 
BILL. 

Motion made, and Question pro , * That 
the Order for Committee on the Mining Leases 
(Cornwall and Devon) Bill be read, and dis- 
charged :”"’—(Mr. Charles Acland ;)—Bill, by 
leave, withdrawn. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Akers-Douglas.) 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I should 
like to ask the hon. Gentleman what 
Business the Government propose to 
take first on Monday ? 

Tue SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Axers-Doveras): I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) will in- 
troduce the Bill for the amendment of 
the Criminal Law in Ireland. 

Mr. PARNELL: I beg to give No- 
tice that on the Motion for the introduc- 
tion of the Criminal Law Amendment 
(Ireland) Bill I shall move as an Amend- 
ment—‘“‘ That this House will imme- 
diately resolve itself into Committee to 
consider the state of Ireland.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at — minutes after 
Two o’clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 28th March, 1887. 


MINUTES.}— Pountic Bitts—First, Second, and 
Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 1) *, 
and passed. 

Report—Electric Lighting Act (1882) Amend- 
ment * (10). 


IRISH LAND LAW BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Tae Duxe or ABEROCORN: Seeing 
the noble Earl the Lord Privy Seal in 
his place, I would ask him a Question of 
which I have given him private Notice 
—namely, When the Irish Land Bill 
will be printed and circuiated among the 
Members of your Lordships’ House? 
Also, I desire to ask him, if he is able 
to state the time when the Government 
will take the second reading ? 

Taz LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capogan): In reply to my noble Friend 
I beg to say that, in pursuance of Notice 
already given, I propose to explain to 
your Lordships the Irish Land Bill of 
the Government on Thursday next. If 
it should be the pleasure of the House to 
read the Bill a first time, it will be 
printed and circulated immediately, and 
will, Ithink, be inthe handsof your Lord- 
ships a day or two after that. In regard 
to the second reading, it is impossible 
for me to fix a day this evening; but I 
may say that it is the wish of the Go- 
vernment to proceed with the measure 
as soon as possible after the Easter 
Recess. 

ALLOTMENTS BILL, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or JERSEY asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether they 
would introduce the Allotments Bill in 
that House at anearly date? The Bill 
had been promised in the Speech from 
the Throne, and if it was to be passed 
it would be well that it should be passed 
early in the summer, so as to enable ne- 
cessary arrangements to be made before 
Michaelmas; but, from the flow of words 
in ‘another place,” there did not seem 
to be much prospect of the Bill being 
brought forward there. He felt sure 
that their Lordships would entertain in 
a kindly and practical spirit a measure 
of this nature for the advantage of the 
labouring classes. It was very likely 
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there might not be so large a demand 
for additional allotments as was some- 
times supposed ; but the introduction of 
a practical measure with fair and com- 
pulsory clauses, into their Lordships’ 
House, would have a most beneficial 
effect in reducing the very high and, 
in some cases, extortionate rents which 
were exacted for allotments. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Viscount Oransroox): I am 
very sorry that the only answer I can 
give to my noble Friend’s Question is 
that the Bill will certainly not be intro- 
duced before Easter. I cannot at pre- 
sent fix any particular day for its intro- 
duction. 

Tue Eart or JERSEY: Will it be 
introduced into this House ? 

Viscount CRANBROOK: I cannot 
answer that Question. 

Tae PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sartssury) 
said, he could not foresee what the state 
of Business would be. It was necessary 
very much to arrange the introduction of 
Bills in this House in reference to the 
possibility of their being introduced into 
the other, and with reference to the 
possibility of their being passed in the 
other, and the time they would take in 
each House. The Government had not 
yet decided what course would be taken. 

Tne Eart or JERSEY: I only asked 
the Question in order to get from the 
Government an assurance that the Bill 
will be introduced this Session under 
ordinary circumstances, and that there is 
no intention at present of shelving the 
subject. 

Troe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
can assure the noble Earl that there is 
no intention whatever on the part of the 
Government to shelve the question. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL— 
PETITION OF THE SOUTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY.—MOTION. 
Lorv BRAMWELL said, that last 

Friday he presented a Petition from the 

South Eastern Railway Company, pray- 

ing that the Company might be heard 

by counsel at the bar against the Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Bill. He might 
take the opportunity of saying that his 
clients, he was about to say Laughr) 

—he would adopt the word—his clients 

the Railway Company, who were repre- 

sented by him, and who desired to be 


The Earl of Jersey 


{LORDS} 
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represented by counsel, had not pre- 
sented that Petition in a spirit of ob- 
struction. The application he was now 
making had not been originally sug- 
gested by them, but by himself to 
them. He wanted to present, not an 
abstract, but a concrete case—the par- 
ticular case of this particular Company 
—upon the subject upon which they 
were called upon to legislate. The 
Petition stated two facts, neither of 
which could be contradicted. One was 
that under an Act passed in 1836 they 
made their line, and were empowered 
to charge certain rates and tolls. The 
other fact, equally indisputable, was 
that the Bill proposed to take away the 
right to charge these rates. It seemed 
to him only necessary to state these 
facts in order to obtain a favourable 
answer to the Petition that his clients 
might be allowed to employ counsel 
before their Lordships against the Bill 
which proposed to interfere with their 
rights. The noble Lord in charge of the 
Bill had stated that there was a special 
reservation by Parliament of its right 
to revise these rates and tolls. But no 
lawyer would raise such a contention, 
as this reservation was only to be found 
in Acts of Parliament passed long subse- 
quently to the Company’s Act of 1836. 
As he had said, he had not been re- 
quested by the Company to bring this 
matter before their Lordships, but he 
had made the suggestion to the Company 
himself. As they would be affected by 
the principle of the Bill now before their 
Lordships, they ought, in all fairness 
and justice, to be heard against it. It 
was not to be supposed that the case of 
the South Eastern Railway Company 
was so bad that it was not worth while 
to hear them. That he denied, and no 
lawyer would contradict him. What 
would be thought of a tribunal or Judge 
that first decided a case was too plain to 
hear the party, and then without hearing, 
decided against him? The Company he 
represented would be seriously affected 
by the Bill; and in fairness, reason, and 
justice, they ought to be heard upon it. 
He therefore moved that the South 
Eastern Railway Company be heard by 
counsel against the Bill. 


Moved, “‘ That the prayer of the petition of 
the South Eastern Railway Company, presented 
on Friday last, praying to be h by counsel 
against the Bill, be complied with.”—( The Lord 
Bramwell.) 
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Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Lord Sraytezy of Preston) 
said, that when he came down to the 
House, he was —— only to speak 
to the = to which the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Bramwell) had be- 
gun by calling attention, and that was 
whether or not it was expedient that 
this Bill should be argued by counsel at 
the Bar. He (Lord Stanley of Preston) 
was prepared to show that it was not 
expedient for the House to acquiesce in 
the Motion which the noble and learned 
Lord had made. Having consulted the 
practice of the House on former occa- 
sions, in order to see what precedents 
there were for counsel being heard 
against Bills in their Lordships’ House, 
he found that it was at least 40 years 
since any Motion similar to that which 
the noble and learned Lord had made had 
been proposed in that House. He would 
not weary the House by going through 
the authorities; but there were at least 
ten or a dozen measures with regard to 
which this proposal had been made, the 
latest occurring between the years 1835 
and 1840. No doubt, in very exceptional 
cases, counsel had been heard at the 
Bar in opposition to measures. An im- 
portant debate took place in the House 
on June 10, 1850, with regard to a 
Petition concerning the Australian 
Colonies Government Bill, when it was 
ultimately decided by a sufficient, 
though not a large, majority that it 
was not expedient for the Petitioners to 
be heard by counsel at the Bar in oppo- 
sition to the Bill. Sir Erskine May, in 
his Parliamentary Practice, laid down the 
Rules which had always prevailed with 
regard to the discussion of Bills of ma- 
tional interest, and stated that it had 
not been unusual, when particular per- 
sons were affected, to allow them to be 
represented by counsel. In making 
that observation Sir Erskine May was 
doubtless referring to the practice of 
hearing counsel before Committees. 
With respect to this Petition, the Com- 
pany in question had not communicated 
with anyone in charge of the Bill upon 
any of the grievances which they al- 
leged. There was nothing, he main- 
tained, complicated about the question 
to need their Lordships hearing counsel 
upon it. He would point out that the 
Bill did not touch the revenue of the 
Companies; and that it did not deal in 
anything like the sweeping manner 
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stated with the traffic arrangements. 
For instance, as regarded the question 
of the sohattion of fares, he had ex- 
pressly stated, in introducing the mea- 
sure, that it did not attempt to deal with 
them in any comprehensive manner. 
The noble and learned Lord would pro- 
bably not contend that Parliament, in 
these latter matters, had reserved to it- 
self the right of dealing with them on 
the grounds of quel policy, bearing 
in mind, of course, the interests of the 
public on one hand, and those of the 
Companies on the other. As regarded 
this particular Petition, it was not pre- 
sented till Friday evening before the 
debate. He had no doubt their Lord- 
ships would give it full consideration ; 
but there was nothing about the case 
to induce them to reverse the uniform 
practice of the House for at least <0 
years. Not only would the course pro- 
posed be exceedingly inconvenient; but 
it was difficult to see how the Petitioners 
would benefit by its adoption, inasmuch 
as there were very few counsel who 
would be so well able to lay their case 
before the House as the noble and 
learned Lord. The measure was, he 
thought, in the general feeling of the 
House, a useful and workable one; and 
the Company, as he had said, had not 
made any communication to those who 
were in charge of the Bill. He trusted 
the House would not accede to the 
Motion of the noble and learned Lord, 
for its effect would be only to lead to 
delay. It would not be productive of 
any advantage to the Companies, and it 
would be extremely inconvenient to the 
practice of their Lordships’ House. 
Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he should 
like to point out that the South Eastern 
Railway Company could not petition 
against the second reading of the Bill. 
What they asked was to be heard on 
clauses which particularly affected them. 
The noble Lord the President of the 
Board of Trade based his argument on 
the assumption that the Bill would not 
affect the revenue of this Company. If 
the Company had a guarantee to that 
effect from the noble Lord, of course 
they would desire nothing more, and 
would be satisfied. They, however, be- 
lieved that it would affect them ; and, in 
the name of justice, those who were 
going to be injured by this legislation 
should be heard before the injury was 
done. He did not understand Sir 
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Erskine May to say that such a Peti- 
tion as that should not be heard. He 
asked, as a matter of right, that the 
Petitioners should be heard. 


Motion disagreed to. 


COLONIES (NAVAL AND MILITARY 
SERVICES). 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Moved for, “Address for Report of the Commit- 
tee appointed last year to consider the position 
of officers in receipt of pensions and Scteoes 
of entering upon military or naval service in 
the Colonies; also the Correspondence result- 
ing from that Report between the Committee 
and the Lords of the Treasury.” —( The Viscount 
Sidmouth.) 


Tut UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (The 
Earl of Onstow) said, there would be 
no objection on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to lay upon the 
Table of that House the Report of the 
Committee or the Correspondence which 
followed ; but he would point out that, 
in the latter case, the documents were 
not yet quite complete. The Govern- 
ment, however, would consider what 
Papers could be laid before the House. 
He would state the result of what had 
been agreed to. It was manifestly in 
the interests of the Empire that no ob- 
stacle should be thrown in the way of 
the Colonies organizing their own de- 
fences in such a way as to become a 
source of additional strength to the Em- 
pire, and the Government, therefore, had 
always been anxious to further the efforts 
of the Colonial Authorities in that respect. 
Many retired officers of the Army and 
Navy were at present forced tv live a life 
of idleness, and it would be a great ad- 
vantage to the Colonies that they should 
have the advantage of the services of 
those experienced officers. In that way 
the forces of the Colonies might be ren- 
dered efficient and trustworthy in case 
of emergency. What had beon arranged 
was this—that a naval officer on the 
Active List would not draw his half-pay 
from the Imperial Government, but 
would look wholly to the Colonies for 
his remuneration; but, on the other 
hand, his services would count for in- 
creased pay and retirement allowance, 
and also for promotion. An officer em- 
ployed an an engineer or torpedoist 
would be deemed to be in naval or mili- 
tary employment. Present holders of 
appointments in the Colonies would be 


Lord Bramwell 
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given a month to decide whether they 
would hold under the old or the new 
arrangements. Any Army officer might 
count his time in the Colonial Service 
for pay and half-pay. It was hoped the 
effect of these regulations would be to 
give the Colonies the advantage of the 
matured experience of the officers of the 
Imperial Service. The present more 
rapid system of promotion caused by re- 
tirement after a certain length of service 
would give the Colonies more oppor- 
tunities of availing themselves of the 
services of retired officers than they for- 
merly had. It was not always convenient 
to present Papers which were not com- 
plete, and in ordinary circumstances it 
would probably have been better to wait; 
but, in view of the meeting of the Co- 
lonial Conference, he thought it would 
be very desirable that such Papers as 
were ready should be presented as soon 
as possible. 


Motion agreed to. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACTS—REPORT 
OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in asking 
Her Majesty’s Government, When it is 
proposed to issue an analytical index to 
the Evidence of the Royal Commission 
on the Irish Land Acts ? said, there had 
recently been presented to their Lord- 
ships House a very voluminous Blue 
Book, containing the evidence given 
before the Land Commission, of which 
he had had the honour of being a Mem- 
ber; but the importance of that volume 
as a book of reference was extremely 
diminished by the absence from it of an 
analytical Index, one of the consequences 
being that anyone who desired to find 
out what the general opinion was upon 
a particular point was involved in a 
difficulty similar to that of the individual 
who searched for the proverbial needle 
in a bundle of hay. That there was an 
Index he was aware, because the ex- 
cellent and painstaking Secretary to the 
Commission had begun to prepare it 
some weeks ago; and he (the Karl of 
Milltown) was certain it was not the 
fault of this gentleman that the Index 
was not printed at the same time as the 
Report. He hoped the noble Earl the 
Paymaster General (Earl Beauchamp) 
would be able to state that the fault 
was not with the Government Depart- 
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ments in having neglected to supply the 
Secretary to the Commission with the 
necessary assistance. Most mischievous 
results might follow from quoting iso- 
lated passages from the evidence of par- 
ticular witnesses; and it was only by 
seeing how the general consensus of 
evidence went that an opinion could be 
safely arrived at as to the — to which 
the evidence tended. As he was on the 
subject of the Commission, he might be 
allowed to say a word on a personal 
matter. He saw by the newspapers that 
the other day a gentleman, in making a 
very furious onslaught on the Commis- 
sion in general, elsewhere described 
him (the Earl of Milltown) as one of 
the most malevolent and persistent 
rack-renters in Ireland. All he could 
say was that, if he was a type of the 
rack-renter at large, the Irish tenant 
had not very much to complain of, for 
he had never in his life raised a rent, 
nor had ever a dispute with a tenant; 
nor did he deserve much credit on that 
ground, because the whole of his a. 
monial estate—so far as the agricultural 
art of it was concerned—was let in 
eases for ever in the early part of last 
century. It would puzzle even the in- 
genious gentleman who had made the 
onslaught on him to demonstrate how 
he could possibly raise his rents, as 
these rents were at present less than a 
quarter of the prairie value. If this 
gentleman would make the discovery, 
he should be very much obliged to him 
if he would communicate it to him. 

Taz PAYMASTER GENERAL (Earl 
BeavucHampP), in reply, said, that neither 
the Home Office nor the Treasury had 
any answer to give to the noble Earl 
in this matter. He (Earl Beauchamp) 
could only give an answer similar to 
that tendered under similar circum- 
stances by the Secretary of State— 
namely, that Her Majesty’s Government 
had no authority or control whatever 
over a Royal Commission when once 
appointed. The noble Earl who asked 
for an acceleration of the work of pre- 
paring the Index must apply to ths 
Chairman of the Commission, or the 
Secretary who had the work under his 
control. 

House adjourned during pleasure. 

House resumed—The Lord Kintore 
chosen Speaker in the absence of the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lords Commis- 
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CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons and read 1*: 
Then Standing Order No. XXXV. having been 
dispensed with for the remainder of this day's 
sitting, moved that the Bill be now read 2; 
agreed to ; Bill read 2* accordingly ; Committee 
negatived ; Bill read 3* and passed. 

House oe at One o’clock a.M., 
till a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 28th March, 1887. 


geen, New Memper Sworn — Sir 

Balthazar Walter Forster, knight, for Derby 
(Ilkeston Division). 

Punuic Brrts—Leave—Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) [First Night], debate adjourned. 

Ordered—First Reading~ Metropolis Manage- 
(208) Acts Amendment (Westminster) * 
208}. 

First Reading — Christchurch (Southampton) 
Charter (Correction of Error)* [209]; 
Pharmacy Acts Amendment * [210]. 

Committee — Metropolitan Open Spaces Act 
(1881) Extension (171]—n.r. 

Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 1)*; 
Army (Annual) * [202]; Isle of Man (Cus- 

toms) * [199], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—~~¢———— 


NATIONAL BOARD OF EDUCATION 
(IRELAND) — EXAMINATIONS FOR 
WORKMISTRESSES. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether in exa- 
minations for workmistresses, under the 
National Board of Education, it is usual 
to forward work done in presence of the 
Inspector of Schools to the Education 
Office in Dublin, in order to have it 
further examined ; and, if he will state 
the general practice in such cases ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 

Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The Com- 

missioners of National Education iu- 

form me that for some time past the 
ractice has been as stated, the object 

Salng) that the work may be tested by a 

competent female authority. 


LAND ACT (IRELAND)—MR. WRENCG, 
A LAND COMMISSIONER. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 





sioners. 


asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
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Lieutenant of Ireland, On whose recom- 
mendation was Mr. Wrench made a 
Land Commissioner ; to how many land- 
lords was he agent, and who were they ; 
is he the same Mr. Wrench whose con- 
duct was condemned by the Court of 
Appeal, in December, 1885, for refusing 
to weigh for certain Catholics in Clones, 
where a sole right of weighing pork is 
asserted by the landlord to whom he 
was then agent; and, did the Govern- 
ment ascertain how many tenants had 
judicial rents fixed on the properties 
with which the new Land Commissioner 
was connected ? 

Tne CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The office 
is not in the gift of the Irish Govern- 
ment. I have no information on the 
second and fourth paragraphs. With 
respect to the third paragraph, I am 
informed that Mr. Wrench’s conduct 
was never condemned by the Court of 
Appeal. The action referred to was 
one in which no question of religion 
was involved, and turned solely upon 
the rights of a patentee of fairs and 
markets, whose agent Mr. Wrench was. 
The Court merely decided on certain 
questions of law, holding that the 
patentee could not sustain his rights to 
the extent claimed by him. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — THE MAR. 
QUESS OF LANSDOWNE'S ESTATE, 
QUEEN’S COUNTY. 

Mr. LALOR (Queen’s Oo., Leix) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If it is true, as 
stated in Zhe Zimes of the 23rd instant, 
that the Marquess of Lansdowne, Go- 
vernor General of Canada, commenced 
the eviction of his Luggacurran, Queen’s 
County, tenants on the 22nd instant, 
when he evicted Mr. Denis Kilbride; 
whether he is aware that Mr. Kilbride’s 
rent is £760, and his valuation only 
£424, which leaves his rent 80 per cent 
over his valuation; whether the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne only offered a re- 
duction of 20 per cent on Mr. Kilbride’s 
rent, which would still leave the rent 
44 per cent over the valuation ; whether 
Mr. Kilbride has a lease of his holding, 
and is thereby precluded from the 
benefits of the Land Courts; and, as 
many of the other tenants are in a 
worse position, will he continue to 
employ the Forces of the Crown in the 
eviction of those people ? 


Mr. T. M. Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J, 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I do not 
consider it any part of my duty to make 
inquiries as to particular transactions 
between individual landlords and their 
tenants, or to test the accuracy of every 
newspaper paragraph on such subjects. 
I think it right to state, however, that 
information has been voluntarily sup- 
plied to me which would seem to show 
that, while Griffiths’ valuation was in- 
tended to be below the fair rent, the 
Marquess of Lansdowne actually re- 
ceives less than Griffith’s valuation, if 
interest on landlord’s outlay be taken 
into account. The changes in the law 
which the Government are prepared to 
recommend will be announced on Thurs- 
day next in the House of Lords. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman state from what 
source he received the information ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; I cannot 
give the hon. Gentleman the source ; 
but it is one in which I have confidence. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—GRAND 
JURIES, CO. DOWN. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the Grand 
Jury empanelled for the County of 
Down, at the recent Spring Assizes, con- 
sisted of 12 landlords, and eight other 
gentlemen who are the agents of land- 
lords; whether, in Ireland, Grand Juries 
are usually constituted in like manner ; 
whether Grand Juries, in Ireland, are 
the only Bodies (save Coroners’ Juries) 
that can ignore or find true bills against 
persons sent forward for trial before a 
Judge of Assize; whether these Grand 
Juries have power to present or reject 
all applications respecting the making 
and repair of roads, fences, bridges, and 
all other works to be undertaken by the 
county, besides the applications for com- 
pensation for malicious injuries, and pre- 
sentments for the salaries of the County 
Treasurers, Clerks of the Crown, Clerks 
of the Peace, Secretaries to Grand 
Juries, Coroners, Sheriffs, Medical Offi- 
cers to Prisons, and other county offi- 
cials; whether the Baronial High Con- 
stables appointed for the collection of 
the assessments made by the Grand 
Juries are paid out of the county 
cess; whether the Grand Juries ap- 
point the Baronial High Constables ; 
whether they have power to appoint, 
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and do appoint, certain persons to the 
office, notwithstanding that other can- 
didates frequently offer to collect the 
cess at lower rates, and to give the 
security required; and, whether, under 
the circumstances, the Government will 
make provision, in their promised legis- 
lation on the Irish Land Question, to 
secure to the cess-paying tenant, by pro- 
per representation on the Grand Juries, 
a voice in the expenditure of the county 
monies paid by them ? 

Coronet WARING (Down, N.) said, 
before the right hon. Gentleman an- 
swered that Question, he wished to ask 
him, whether it was not a fact that all 
presentments which came before the 
Grand Jury were originated at Baronial 
Presentment Sessions ; and, whether the 

owers of the former Body were not 
Fimited in almost all cases to refusing, 
rejecting, or confirming the present- 
ments sent up to them by the latter? 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM som ase W.) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman, whether 
he was aware that the Grand Jury of the 
County of Down was composed exclu- 
sively of Protestants ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am 
afraid I cannot give any information on 
that point. The empanelling, the duties, 
and the functions of Grand Juries are all 
regulated by Statute; and I am advised 
that any illegality or irregularity con- 
nected therewith would be at once cor- 
rected by the Judge of Assize on the 
matter being brought to his notice. The 
Government recognize that some change 
in the law is desirable as regards these 
subjects; but this, as well as other 
very important questions connected with 
Local Government, must stand over 
= more pressing matters are dealt 
with. 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE— 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 

Sm SAMUEL WILSON (Ports- 
mouth) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Whether, during the 
visit of the Colonial Representatives to 
the approaching Colonial Conference, 
the Government will take into considera- 
tion the question of arranging for a 
special Conference between Representa- 
tives of the United Kingdom, and of the 
principal Colonies of the Empire, on the 
question of Imperial Federation of the 
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United Kingdom and the Colonies in its 
political aspect ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Horianp) (Hampstead): I un- 
derstand that there is no necessity for 
any special arrangements for the discus- 
sion of the question of Imperial Federa- 
tion, as that will be provided for, inde- 
pendently of the Colonial Conference, by 
those influential persons who have taken 
an active interest in the subject; but, in 
any case, the terms of the despatch in- 
viting the Colonies to the Conference 
=, Her Majesty’s Government 
rom taking the action suggested. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—GUARDIANS— 
COUNTY COURT JUDGES. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he is 
aware that Mr. William Newell Barron, 
Q.C., County Court Judge for County 
Monaghan, is on the list of ex offcto 
Guardians for the Oarrick-on-Suir 
Union for the year 1887; and, whe- 
ther the Local Government Board have 
sanctioned this, having regard to the 
fact that, under 1 & 2 Vict. c. 56, 
s. 23, County Court Judges are disquali- 
fied from acting as ex officio Guardians ? 

The CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Several 
years ago the then Law Officers of the 
Crown advised that the section men- 
tioned in this Question does not dis- 
qualify a County Court Judge from 
acting as an ¢z-oficio Guardian of a 
Union in a county in which he does not 
preside as Judge. No part of the Carrick- 
on-Suir Union is in the County of Mona- 
ghan; and Judge Barron is, therefore, 
according to the legal opinion which 
guides the Local Government Board, 
not disqualified from acting as an ez- 
oficto Guardian in that Union. 


DOMINION OF CANADA — ARMED 
CRUISERS. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether it is correct that the Dominion 
Parliament possesses authority to pur- 
chase and direct the operations of armed 
cruisers in Dominion waters, without 
the consent of the Imperial Parliament ; 
if so, will he be enough to inform 
the House the statute under which such 
authority was granted ? 
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Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hotiinp) (Hampstead): By a 
reference to the 9Ist section of the 
British North American Act, 1867, it 
will be seen that the Parliament of 
Canada has eae to legislate upon all 
questions of Militia, Military, and Naval 
Service and Defence. But I may add 
that in 1884 Her Majesty’s Government 
were advised that all Colonies possessing 
responsible Governments are at liberty, 
independently of an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament, to provide and equip armed 
vessels for harbour defence and police, 
and other like purposes, within the 
waters of such Colonies respectively ; 
their use being limited to those waters. 
It follows that the Dominion Parliament 
possesses the authority referred to in 
the Question without the consent of the 
Imperial Parliament. 


FACTORIES ACTS — WORKING MEN 
INSPECTORS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether, with re- 
gard to his statement on the 9th Sep- 
tember, 1886, on the Vote for the Home 
Office, that he should always be dis- 
posed to exercise his powers in favour 
of appointing efficient and competent 
working men as Inspectors of Factories ; 
whether he had acted in accordance 
with that statement in the case of the 
two recent appointments made by him; 
whether, in the future, as vacancies 
arise, he would be disposed to consider 
the claims of competent working men to 
those appointments; and, whether pro- 
vision has been made in this year’s Esti- 
mates for an increase in the staff of Sub- 
Inspectors of Factories ? 

ne SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
acted in accordance with the statement 
referred to, and the two appointments 
recently made by me were of competent 
working men with a practical experience 
of factory work and life. I have stated, 
more than once in this House, that it is 
not my intention to increase the existing 
staff of Sub-Inspectors of Factories. 


DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING CLASS 
—THE PEABODY TRUSTEES — THE 
PROPERTY TAX. 

Mr. MORRISON (York, W.R., Skip- 
ton) asked Mr. Chance!lor of the Exche- 
quer, If he is aware that, as disclosed by 
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a recent Report of the Trust, the build- 
ings erected by the Peabody Trustees 
(in respect of which Property Tax is re- 
mitted on the ground of charity) aro 
let at profit rentals to skilled artizans— 
such as engineers, brass-finishers, brick- 
layers, carpenters, printers, compositors, 
and other persons of the good wage class, 
as ony policemen, &c.—and if he 
will remit the Property Tax in respect 
of the dwellings of the Societies estab- 
lished to provide improved dwellings for 
that class, or discontinue the remission 
to the Peabody Trustees, so as to pre- 
serve, as far as possible, equality in the 
taxation of the working classes 

Tuzt CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, the 
exemption of the Peabody Buildings 
was duo to the fact that any surplus 
which might arise out of the rentals of 
these houses was invested again in new 
buildings for the working classes, and 
that no person derived any profit from 
them. It was on that ground that they 
were exempted; and that exemption 
would, no doubt, equally apply to any 
other Societies who put themselves in 
the same position. The Societies which 
were now taxed were those which did 
derive a certain amount of profit. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND)—REPORT 
OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, When the Royal 
Commission on Public Works, Ireland, 
is expected to make its Report; and, 
when does Government propose to pro- 
vide for payment of the additional ex- 
penditure incurred in unions scheduled 
under ‘‘ The Poor Relief (Ireland) Act, 
1886?” 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I was 
enabled to state last week, in reply to 
another hon. Member, that the Royal 
Commissioners had informed me that 
they are at present preparing their 
Report on Arterial Drainage. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) 
asked if it was true, as stated, that the 
members of the Royal Commission were 
paid ten guineas a-day, or any other 
such sum ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the same 
rule applied to them as to the members 
of any other Royal Commission. 
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LAND ACT (IRELAND)—A COMMISSION 
COURT, CO. WEXFORD. 


Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Wexford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is a 
fact that the arrangements for the hold 
ing of a Land Commission Court in 
Gorey, County Wexford, during the 
present month, have been altered, and 
that no such Court will now be held 
until July next; whether be is aware 
that this change of plan has caused 
grave inconvenience, owing to the num- 
ber of cases awaiting judication; and, 
whether he can state the reason for this 
change ? 

Tne CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) : The hon. 
Member appears to have been misin- 
formed. The Land Commissioners state 
that no arrangement was made for the 
sitting of a Sub-Commission at Gorey 
during the present month, and no change 
has been made. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—BAR- 
RACK IN COOKSTOWN, CO. TYRONE. 


Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid} 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If it is contem- 
plated to remove the police barrack in 
Cookstown, County Tyrone, from its 
present position to a comparatively re- 
mote and inconvenient site; whether he 
is aware that at certain periods of the 
year Catholics find it difficult to pass 
through the Orange quarters owing to 
Party turbulence, and that by the re- 
moval of the police barrack they are left 
unprotected; and, whether, having 
regard to the peculiar physical shape of 
the town in question, he will take into 
consideration the advisability of estab- 
lishing police stations at either end ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The police 
are obliged to remove from their present 
barrack in Cookstown, as the owner of 
the house requires it for other purposes 
and has given them notice to quit. There 
is no intention of taking a house in a 
remote or inconvenient site. On the 
contrary, efforts are being made to 
obtain one in a central situation, which 
would place the police in a better posi- 
tion than they now occupy for the pro- 
tection of both parties in the town. It 
is not considered necessary to incur the 
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additional expense of a second bar- 
rack, 


ADMIRALTY—DOCKYARD OFFICIALS-- 
LORD BRASSEY’S “ NAVAL ANNUAL.” 


Mr. DWYER GRAY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, with reference to the 
disclosures in connection with the recent 
trafficking at Chatham Dockyard in Ad- 
miralty documents containing private 
information, Is it a fact that certain 
Admiralty officials of position are in 
receipt of yearly money, or certain dona- 
tions of money, from Lord Brassey for 
the purpose of editing, or assisting in 
editing, his Naval Annual, which con- 
tains information drawn from Admi- 
ralty private and confidential documents, 
to which these officials have access ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcr 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): I 
understand that a gentleman connected 
with the Admiralty assisted Lord Brasse 
in the work of editing his Naval pranae | 
He had nothing to do with the supply, 
or collection, of the information, or with 
the matter it contained. The assistance 
given was altogether ofa private nature, 
and in no way connected with office 
hours or public duties. 


POST OFFICE—THE REGISTERED 
LETTER BRANCH, 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether it is the fact that on the mid- 
night duty, in the registered letter branch 
of the General Post Office, the “ hand to 
hand” check system is not pursued; whe- 
ther, during the last six months, several 
registered letters have been lost on that 
duty ; whether it is the case that a junior 
sorter, named Cox, was required to per- 
form a sorter’s duty, without any pecu- 
niary consideration being granted to him 
for the increased responsibility thereby 
entailed upon him, and was made re- 
sponsible for the loss of a registered 
letter, and fined 10s., notwithstanding 
the fact that there was no proof of it 
having ever been in his possession ; and, 
whether he will take steps to insure the 
safer transmission of registered letters, 
in the interests of the public, and in 
justice to the Post Office officials ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr, 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): In 
reply to the hon, Member, I have to 
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state that when large numbers of regis- 
tered letters are dealt with, it is impos- 
sible to make the charge and discharge 
in writing for each individual letter ; but 
the acceptance of a certain number of 
registered letters by one officer from an- 
other officer without question is held to 
discharge the latter from further respon- 
sibility. It was the duty of the officer 
named by the hon. Member to ascertain 
the number of registered letters which 
he had to take over, and to check this 
number at the actual time he received 
them by the entries in a certain book. 
This he neglected to do; and when he 
subsequently checked the registered let- 
ters charged to him, the one now lost 
was missing. For this neglect of duty he 
wasfined. The officer in question was paid 
an additional allowance of 2s. a-week 
in consideration of his employment 
on registered letter duty. The Regula- 
tions for dealing with registered letters 
are sufficient if properly carried out. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)— MR, 
FERRITER, OF DINGLE. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
Mr. Ferriter, of Dingle, is still in prison 
on the charge of having called out 
“Harvey Duff” and “Stringer” at a 
_— meeting in Dingle on the 16th 

anuary last; how long he has been in 
— ; whether, considering that on the 

earing of the case no evidence whatever 
was adduced to prove that the peaceable 
conduct of the meeting was in any way 
disturbed by Mr. Ferriter, or the least 
indication of an attack upon either the 
Government Reporter or the police was 
manifested, he will order his release ; 
and, whether he will enable the hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division of 
Cornwall, who was present at the meet- 
ing in question from first to last, to give 
him information as to what actually took 

lace ? 

Tus CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Owing to 
the shortness of the Notice given, I have 
not been able to receive replies to the 
first three paragraphs of this Question. 
As regards the last paragraph, I shall 
be happy to receive any information 
which the hon. Member may be good 
enough to furnish me with on the sub- 
ject. 

Ur. Raikes 
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LANDED PROPRIETORS (IRELAND), 
1886—RETURN. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he 
will consent to a Return of Landed Pro- 

rietors (Ireland) for 1886, in the same 
orm as that ordered to be printed 23rd 
April, 1872, No. 167? 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The Return 
referred to was compiled mainly through 
the agency of the Inspectors under the 
Local Government ard; and these 
officers are now so fully occupied that, 
without an increase to their ‘numbers, 
the preparation of a similar Return 
could not be undertaken at present. I 
am not satisfied that there is any such 
necessity for the information as would 
justify me in asking the House to agree 
to a special Vote for the purpose. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — ELECTIONS 
IN COOTEHILL— THE RETURNING 
OFFICER. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is true that Mr. Graham, 
senior, is acting as Returning Officer 
for Poor Law elections in Cootehill, Mr. 
Graham, junior, being at present clerk 
to the Guardians; and, if the facts are 
as stated, will he cause the Local Go- 
vernment Board to remedy the irre- 
gularity ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): Mr.Graham, 
junior, Clerk of the Union, reports that, 
though his father was present and as- 
sisted him by opening the papers, he 
personally acted as Returning Officer, 
as he was bound to do, deciding each 
ease himself, and recording the votes 
for the candidates. So fai as the Local 
Government Board can form an opinion 
from the information at present before 
them, no irregularity took place in the 
proceedings. 


EGYPT (ARMY OF OCOUPATION) — 
HEALTH OF THE TROOPS AT AS- 
SOUAN. 

Mr. EDWARDS-MOSS (Lancashire, 
8.W., Widnes) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, in view of the 
general tranquillity of the Soudan and 
Upper Egypt, it is intended to keep any 
British Troops at Assouan during the 
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approaching summer ; and, whether, if 
forces are needed at Assouan, it would 
be possible to relieve the present Bri- 
tish Force by Egyptian troops during 
the summer months, in view of the 
great mortality among the British 
soldiers there during the hot weather 
last year ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): Her Majesty’s Government are 
fully alive to the danger to the health 
of British troops which may be caused 
by keeping them at Assouan during the 
hot weather, and I hope that the con- 
dition of affairs on the frontier may be 
such as to enable us to reduce this risk 
to a minimum. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — TRIAL OF 
HANNAH O’DONNELL AT LIFFORD 
ASSIZES. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8S.) (for Mr. 
O’DonerTY) (Donegal, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the information 
before, and the evidence at, the trial 
of Hannah O'Donnell, at Lifford As- 
sizes, for alleged forcible entry, and 
the informations in several similar 
cases, disclose the fact that the police 
entered the houses of the defendants, 
interrogated the inmates, asked them to 
quit, and that, for over a month, they 
had been watching the houses from 
which these defendants had been evicted ; 
whether the houses were for most of 
that time lying open; whether any 
bailiff or other person, on behalf of the 
landlord, was in possession, or watching 
the houses; whether anything was done 
from the day of the eviction by the 
landlord to secure the possession ; whe- 
ther the houses were built by the 
tenants; whether their time for re- 
demption, after eviction, had expired ; 
whether the police receive any remu- 
neration for their services from the 
landlord in such cases; whether Ser- 
oo Mahony was directed by the Lord 

hief Baron to say if he had a Circular 
of Instructions for doing as above, and 
whether he claimed privilege for not 
producing it through claiming that he 
acted under a Circular issued several 
years before; and, whether he will call 
for further explanations as to this case ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): From the 
reports submitted to me, it appears 
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that the police entered the house re- 
ferred to, spoke to the persons whom 
they found trespassing there and re- 
quested them to Gave. The period of 
redemption had not expired at the time. 
The police did not specially watch these 
houses, but acted as above mentioned, 
when passing through the locality in the 
ordinary discharge of their duty. They 
do not act as bailiffs, or receive any re- 
muneration from landlords for any such 
services. Sergeant Mahony was not 
directed by the Judge to say if he had a 
Circular of Instructions; but he stated, 
in cross-examination, that he acted 
under a Circular issued some years ago, 
for the non-production of which 
claimed privilege. As I have already 
intimated, the purport of that Circular 
was not correctly stated in the newspaper 
— recently quoted by the hon. Mem- 
er. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—ALLEGED ILL-TREATMENT 
OF CONVICTS. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been called to the article in Zhe Essex 
Weekly News of 17th March with refe- 
rence to the alleged ill-treatment of 
convicts; and, whether he will cause an 
inquiry to be made into the matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, he had obtained a Report from 
the Governor of the prison at which the 
convicts were alleged to have been ill- 
treated, and he was informed that the 
prisoners had greatcoats, and that the 
medical officer stated that they had not 
received any injury from their journey, 
although the weather was very incle- 
ment. He, however, intended to make 
further inquiry into the subject. 


BURIAL FUNDS— PARISH OF LLAN- 
FROTHEN, MERIONETHSHIRE. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether the lady 
who presented the additional portion of 
the burial ground of the parish of Llan- 
frothen, Merionethshire, made any stipu- 
lations, when the presentation was made 
20 years ago, that no burials should be 
conducted within it except with the 
services of the Church of England; whe- 
ther, at the presentation of the ground, 
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the then rector of the parish solicited 
and obtained subscriptions from the 
Nonconformists of the parish towards 
raising the wall of the new portion of 
the burial ground ; whether there is any 
pathway or other mark to distinguish 
between the portions where the Burials 
Act of 1880 is or is not applicable ; 
whether the deed, by which the present 
rector refuses to Nonconformists the 
benefits of the Burials Act of 1880, was 
made after the passing of that Act; 
whether, at the vestry of the parish 
held last Saturday, 20th March, the 
rector said that this new portion of the 
burial ground is as much the property 
of the parishioners as the highroad ; 
and, whether he can take steps to pre- 
vent the rector from refusing to his 
parishioners the right of availing them- 
selves of the benefits of an Act of 
Parliament, on what is admitted to be 
their common property ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
received a further communication from 
the rector of Llanfrothen on this subject, 
who informs me that he is unable to 
state what took place 20 years ago; but 
that when the land was conveyed in 1881 
it was the wish of the lady that the 
funeral services should be conducted ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church of 
England. The rector is told that the 
parishioners did promise subscriptions 
towards building the walls; but he be- 
lieves that all the expenses fell upon the 
rector and the churchwardens. The 
wall of the parish churchyard—the 
foundation of which is untouched—di- 
vides the two portions of the burial 
ground from each other. The deed was 
made subsequently to the Burials Act 
of 1880. The rector said at the vestry, 
in auswer to an observation from some 
one, that the new burial ground was not 
his private property, that he was only a 
trustee, and that it was as much the 
property of the parishioners as the high- 
road on certain conditions, one of them 
being that funerals should be conducted 
according to the rites of the Church of 
England. I see no reason to interfere 
with the conduct of the rector in this 
matter. 


Contagious Diseases 


INDIA (MADRAS)—FRAUDS ON THE 
REVENUE. 
Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 


Mr. 7. E. Ellis 
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(Animals) Acts. 


India, Whether the senior Member of the 
Madras Board of Revenue recently re- 
ported that he believes the Government 
to be regularly defrauded by its own 
servants of 20 per cent of its annual 
income ; and, whether the Secretary of 
State will cause inquiry to be made into 
the whole system of revenue administra- 
tion in the Madras Presidency ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorst) (Chatham): 
No; the loss of revenue reported as 
arising from improper remissions was not 
20 but 0°3 per cent. The Secretary of 
State does not consider an inquiry into 
the ‘‘ whole system of revenue adminis- 
tration in the Madras Presidency” ne- 
cessary. He has, some time ago, directed 
an inquiry into the specia! point of pre- 
cautions to be taken in the remission of 
land revenue. 


INDIA (MADRAS)—OUTBREAK IN THE 
GUDEN DISTRICT. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether, in the outbreak in July 
last in the Guden District, Madras, the 
police defended their station before it 
was burnt; how many police were en- 
gaged; what was the total of casualties 
on each side; and, who inhabited the 
two bungalows burnt by the rebels ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham): 
There were 10 or 11 police at the station ; 
but they allege that they were sur- 
prised while asleep, and they made no 
resistance. There were no casualties on 
either side. The two bungalows burnt 
were the property of the Government ; 
but I cannot say whether they were in- 
habited at the time, or by whom. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—DUTCH CATTLE. 

Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) asked the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, If information has 
been received from Holland to the effect 
that Dutch cattle are free from contagious 
diseases; whether the Regulations in 
force in Holland are sufficient to satisfy 
the requirements of the Veterinary De- 
partment of the Privy Council, so as to 
allow the free importation of Dutch 
cattle into this country; whether any 
application has been made by the Dutch 
Government, during the last year, to 
place Dutch cattle on the same favour- 
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able footing as now exists with respect 
to cattle imported from Scandinavia ; 
and, whether he will remove the present 
restrictions, so that Dutch cattle need not 
be slaughtered at the place of landing ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR of THE 
DUCHY (Lord Jonn Manners} (Leices- 
tershire, E.): Information has been re- 
ceived from the Dutch Government to 
the effect that Dutch cattle are free from 
contagious disease; and an application 
was recently made to the Privy Council 
to permit the landing of Dutch cattle 
without being subject to slaughter or 
quarantine. In reply they were in- 
formed that the Regulations in force in 
Holland, under which German sheep are 
allowed to pass through the Nether- 
lands to be shipped at Dutch ports, were 
not considered to be satisfactory, and 
that, in the circumstances, the Govern- 
ment do not deem it expedient to relax 
the restrictions on Dutch cattle. We 
have not received any reply to this com- 
munication. 


IRELAND—DUBLIN HOSPITALS—THE 
COMMISSION ON GRANTS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
the Commission on Grants tothe Dublin 
Hospitals concluded its sittings a year 
ago; and, when the Report will be pub- 
lished ? 

Tne CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The Com- 
missioners concluded their sittings a year 
ago, as stated. I understand they have 
had great difficulty in coming to any 
agreement on the subject of their Re- 
= ; but it is now expected that it will 

e submitted to the Lord Lieutenant 
this week. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—THE CATTLE TRADE WITH 
IRELAND. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) (for Mr. 
O’Douerty) (Donegal, N.) asked the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther the attention of the Board has been 
called to the state in which Irish cattle 
are landed at British ports from cross- 
channel steamers; whether he will in- 
quire into the cause of their arriving in 
worse condition, after eight or 10 hours 
at sea, than American cattle, after 10 or 
12 days on the Atlantic; whether the 
Board’s Regulations provide for ven- 
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tilation and sufficient air space, or only 
deal with standing room; and, whether 
the Board will, in conjunction with the 
Privy Councils of Great Britain and 
Ireland, cause a Departmental inquiry 
into this important matter, with a view 
to meet the complaints of those inter- 
rested in the trade on both sides of the 
Channel ? 


Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
Dz Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth), 
in reply, said, the subject of this Ques- 
tion did not relate to the Board of Trade, 
but to the Privy Council. 


ADMIRALTY—(CHATHAM DOCKYARD) 
—MR. YOUNG TERRY. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S. W.) asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Whether the statement taken 
from Zhe Standard newspaper of the 
25th instant is correct— 

‘* Instructions from Whitehall have been re- 
ceived at Chatham Dockyard, directing that 
the son of Mr. Young Terry, as a consequence 
of his father’s offence, be reduced from the rank 
of junior draughtsman, and transferred to 
Devonport to work as a mechanic ?”’ 


Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): No, 
Sir. The statement in the Question is 
not true. Theson of Mr. Young Terr 
has not been reduced, nor has his ran 
been in any way affected; but, with his 
assent, an arrangement has been made 
by which he will be transferred from 
Chatham to another Dockyard. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE. 

Apmirat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) asked the Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, Whether the Board 
of Trade is prepared to recommend, at 
once, the construction of Harbours of 
Refuge in such positions as are con- 
sidered most advantageous, with a view 
to saving the enormous loss of life and 
property which now takes place annually 
on the coasts of the United Kingdom ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
I am afraid 1 cannot modify the answer 
I have already given my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend on this subject. I can only 
say that, while recognizing its impor- 
tance, I must point out that, as the 
matter would necessarily involve a large 
outlay, it concerns those who make the 
financial arrangements of the country, 
as well as the Board of Trade. 
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Apwrrnat MAYNE asked, whether 
the hon. Gentleman would recommend 
the matter to the attention of the finan- 
cial authority? 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he could give no answer; the matter 
was receiving the consideration of the 


Board of Trade. 


ARMY—THE AMBULANCE SYSTEM — 
SURGEON MAJOR SANDFORD MOORE, 

Dr. TINDAL ROBERTSON (Brigh- 
ton) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether it is the case that Sur- 
geon Major Sandford Moore, who origi- 
nated and introduced into the Army the 
present ambulance system for the re- 
moval of the wounded from the field of 
battle, has been obliged to retire on the 
lowest rate of pension, in consequence 
of total and permanent blindness, in- 
duced, in the opinion of a Medical 
Board, by his extra literary duties ; and, 
whether, under these circumstances, he 
would take into consideration the justice 
of granting to this officer some addi- 
tional pension, to meet the increased 
expenses necessitated by his disability ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stanmore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The case of Surgeon Major Moore is a 
very sad one; and I can assure my hon. 
Friend that there was every disposition 
to approach it with the utmost possible 
indulgence. But I regret to say that I 
found myself unable, after very careful 
consideration, to grant an additional pen- 
sion to an officer whose ill-health takes 
the form of loss of eyesight. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (ENGLAND 
AND WALES)—THE EXETER TRAIN- 
ING COLLEGE—THE RECENT OUT- 
BREAK. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, Whether, seeing that the 
students of the Exeter Training College 
still believe that those students who are 
suffering punishment for the outbreak 
which occurred have been punished un- 
justly, he will now cause an immediate 
inquiry to be made by Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Training Colleges into the 
circumstances of the outbreak; and, 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House the detailed statement received 
by him from the Principal of the Train- 
ing College? 
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Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir W11- 
uiaM Hart-Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford), in 
reply, said, that an Inspector would 
visit the College in the course of a 
month, and the strictest investigation 
would be made into the cause of the 
outbreak. Pending that inquiry, he 
could not make public the statement he 
had received from the Principal of the 
College; but the statement would be 
handed to the Inspector who would con- 
duct the inquiry. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881, 
AND THE PURCHASE OF LAND 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1885. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Is it intended to 
adopt the recommendations of Lord 
Cowper’s Commission as to extending the 
benefits of the Land Act of 1881 to holders 
of town parks and pasture lands, as well 
as to leaseholders ; if not, will he now, or 
in the course of debate, explain the rea- 
son of the non-adoption of the Commis- 
sioners’ Report on these points; and, 
can he give any estimate of the number 
of town park and pasture holders now 
excluded from the Act of 1881, and say 
on what data such numerical estimate is 
based ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The hon. 
Member will excuse my declining to 
make a premature statement as to the 
intentions of the Government with re- 
gard to land legislation, a Bill on the 
subject being announced to be brought 
forward on Thursday. As regards the 
number of the holders referred to, I have 
no reliable information before me. 


INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT (IRE- 
LAND)—ENGLISH OFFICIALS. 


Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Wexford, N.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
with reference to the allegation that the 

rincipal posts in the Inland Revenue 
Tonetiasens in Ireland were filled by 
Englishmen, most of them transferred 
from minor positions in London to the 
Dublin Office, and promoted over the 
heads of the Irish Civil Servants, Whe- 
ther the Controller of Stamps in Dublin, 
Mr. W. E. Phelps, was promoted from a 
minor clerkship in Somerset House to 
the head of the Dublin Office; whether 
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Excise— 
the Controller of Legacy Duty, Mr. E. 
Freeth, was promoted within the past 
two years from a minor clerkship in 
Somerset House to the head of that De- 
artment in Dublin; whether the two 
nspectors of Taxes for Ireland are Mr. 
Tarlton and Mr. Smith; whether all 
these officials are Englishmen, and {fill 
the principal posts in the Irish Inland 
Revenue Service; whether there is a 
single member of the Board of Inland 
Revenue an Irishman; and, whether 
there is any instance of an Irishman 
having ever been promoted to an im- 
portant position in that branch of the 
Public Service ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I am informed that the 
answer to the first Question is ‘‘ No,” 
and also to the second Question. The 
answer to the third Question is ‘‘ Yes.” 
The officials named are Englishmen; 
but it is not correct, as has been said, 
that Englishmen fill the principal posts 
in the Irish Inland Revenue Service, the 
principal offices of solicitor and collec- 
tor being ably filled by Irishmen. With 
regard to the other Questions, I am in- 
formed that there are many instances of 
Irishmen having been promoted to im- 
portant positions in the Inland Revenue 
and other Departments of the Public 
Service. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND asked, if the 
hon. Gentleman had any objection to 
state under what circumstances the two 
Englishmen mentioned were promoted 
to their present position ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he had the in- 
formation ; but he thought the answer 
he had given would have satisfied the 
hon. Member. Mr. Phelps was not pro- 
moted from a minor clerkship in Somer- 
set House to the head of the Dublin 
Office. He was appointed Assistant 
Controller in Dublin in 1871, having 
previously been a clerk in the De- 
partment of the Accountant and Con- 
troller General of Somerset House for 
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considered competent to perform the 
duties. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: Am I to 
understand that the inference from my 
Question is correct, that these two Eng- 
lish officials from Somerset House were 
promoted over the heads of the Irish 
Civil Servants in the Irish Office ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have endeavoured 
to answer the Question as put, because 
the inference which is possible to be 
drawn from the first Question, that Mr. 
Phelps was promoted from a minor 
clerkship in Somerset House directly to 
the head Office in Dublin, is not correct, 
as I have stated. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: That is not 
the point which I asked. The point 
which I asked was, whether these two 
Englishmen were promoted over the 
heads of the Irish Civil Servants in the 
Irish Office ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I am afraid I can- 
not give the hon. Member any more in- 
formation than I have already given. I 
have already stated that the inference to 
be drawn from the first Question was 
not correct under the circumstances 
under which these men were promoted. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): May I ask whether there is a 
member of the Inland Revenue Board 
in Ireland ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I believe that this 
Question does not refer to the Board of 
Inland Revenue in Ireland, but to the 
Board of Inland Revenue in this country. 
I believe there is no Irish member upon 
that Board, so called; but I think the 
House will agree with me that many of 
these offices have been filled, and filled 
with great ability, by Irishmen. 


Brewing Licences. 


EXCISE—BREWING LICENCES—COT- 
TAGE BREWERS. 

Mr. AGG-GARDNER (Cheltenham) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, in order to protect the Excise, 
and to enable the formation of an accu- 


14 years, and was made Controller in| rate estimate of the amount of beer 
1875. In reference to Mr. Freeth, he consumed throughout the United King- 
might point out that he was not the | dom, he will cause such cottage brewers 
Controller of Legacy Duty. There was'as are exempt from the payment of 
no Controller of Legacy Duty in Dublin; | brewing licences to register their names, 
but a Deputy Controller—a clerk of high together with the quantity of beer pro- 
standing and special qualifications in | duced by them, once in every year? 





Somerset House—was appointed more 
than three years ago, because there was 
no one in the Office in Dublin who was 


TazeCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, the 
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information that would be derived from 
the adoption of the suggestion was not 
likely to be so trustworthy or so com- 
plete as to make it worth while to impose 
such an obligation on the cottage brewers, 
or the additional duty on the Excise 
officers. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CON- 
VICTION OF —— WALKER FOR 
MANSLAUGHTER. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
now that the elder Walker (who mur- 
dered a policeman and soldier in Bel- 
fast, and shot a second policeman) has 
only been convicted of manslaughter by 
a Belfast jury, Can he state was the 
report correct that Judge Lawson on the 
former trial told the Tyrone jury, which 
disagreed, that they were bound to con- 
vict Walker of murder, and that he 
would not accept a verdict of man- 
slaughter; or can he say what exactly 
took place on this subject, and what 
language the learned Judge used ? 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) 
asked whether, in view of the imputa- 
tion which had been cast upon Pro- 
testant jurors, the result of this trial 
was not sufficient to show that those 
imputations were unfounded ? 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Judge Lawson charged the 
jury that if they believed the evidence, 
they would be bound to convict the pri- 
soner for murder. The Judge did not 
say that he would not accept a verdict 
of manslaughter, because that point 
was never raised, as the jury did not 
agree, and stated that there was no pro- 
bability of their coming to an agree- 
ment. With reference to the Question 
of my hon. Friend (Mr. Johnston), the 
result of the trial has been already pub- 
lished in the newspapers. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
In consequence of the answer of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, I 
beg to give Notice that I shall, at the 
earliest moment, call attention to the 
scandalous conduct of the Crown in re- 
ference to the trial of these two men. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. and learned Gentleman is well 
aware that that term would not be per- 
mitted in a Motion or Question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to give 


Notice that, at the earliest moment, I! 


Mr. Goschen 
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shall call attention to the conduct of the 
Government in relation to the trial of 
these two men, and shall charge them 
with deliberately conniving at the escape 
of these two murderers from justice. 


POST OFFICE—ELECTRIC CABLE BE. 
TWEEN GUERNSEY AND ALDERNEY. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether it is true that the cable between 
Guernsey and Alderney has been broken 
for some mouths past; whether there 
are, besides the 2,000 inhabitants of the 
island, a half battalion of Her Majesty’s 
troops (the Gordon Highlanders) om | a 
battery of the Royal Artillery stationed 
there; whether the Island is within a 
few miles of the French Coast, and 
might be captured and in the possession 
of an enemy for some days (Wednes- 
days to Mondays) before information 
could reach Guernsey and England; 
and, whether he will take immediate 
steps to have the cable repaired ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): The 
telegraph cable between Guernsey and 
Alderney was broken in December, and 
will, it is hoped, be repaired early in 
May. The delay in restoring communi- 
cation is due to the danger of employing 
a cable-repairing ship in such sea during 
the stormy weather of the winter. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)-- 
THE RIOTS AT BELFAST—MR, W. 
M‘HARDY, CHIEF CONSTABLE OF 
LANARKSHIRE—PRINTING HIS RE- 
PORT. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, during the past 
two months, constables have been em- 
ployed in watching printers at Messrs. 
Aird and Coghill’s, Glasgow, and at the 
office of Zhe Hamilton Advertiser, Hamil- 
ton, whilst the printers have been en- 
gaged in setting up the Report of Mr. 
Wallace M‘Hardy, Chief Constable of 
Lanarkshire, on the subject of the Bel- 
fast riots; and, if so, by whose orders 
the constables were thus employed ; how 
many of them were so employed ; and 
how their pay for this work, and the 
cost of printing the Report in this man- 
ner, will be provided ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) (who replied) 
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said, it is not the fact that constables 
were employed during the last two 
months in watching printers at either 
of the places mentioned while the printers 
were setting up Mr. M‘Hardy’s Report. 
It is the fact that during the printing 
off of the Report, which occupied a few 
hours, Mr. M‘Hardy and one of his 
constables were present to prevent any 
copies being surreptitiously removed and 
published before it was officially issued. 

Mr. SEXTON : Has the Report been 
presented ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I am 


not aware. 


ORDER—THE HALF-PAST TWELVE 
O'CLOCK RULE—BLOCKING. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If the notices of opposition, 
set down against several Bills and 
Motions of much public interest and im- 
portance by the Junior Lord of the 
Treasury, are to be taken as the dissent 
of Her Majesty’s Government to the 
principles of such Bills or Motions, or 
only to the time of night at which they 
may be brought forward for discussion ? 

Toe FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): My 
hon. Friend will understand that it is 
impossible for me to give a categorical 
answer to his Question. In some cases 
the Government object to the principles 
involved in the Bills or Motions which 
stand for consideration; but in by far 
the greater number they are of opinion 
that the importance of the questions in- 
volved requires that they should be dealt 
with by the House at an earlier hour 
than 12.30. I wish it was possible to 
secure that important questions should 
not be taken at an hour that would not 
insure for them full consideration without 
putting a block against them. 


THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE CELEBRATION 
—THE PUBLIC HOLIDAY. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, as only one public holiday is to be 
observed in celebration of the 50th anni- 
versary of Her Majesty’s accession, the 
Government have finally decided to fix 
such holiday for Tuesday, 2ist June; 
and, whether Monday, 20th June, which 
is actually the date of such anniversary, 
would not be a more convenient day for 
the public generally ? 





Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. IL. 
Samira) (Strand, Westminster): The 
question raised by my hon. Friend has 
engaged the serious consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government; but they 
find it necessary to adhere to the ar- 
rangement they have already made, 
that Tuesday, the 2ist of June, shall 
be observed in celebration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Jubilee. 


REGISTRATION OF PARLIAMENTARY 
VOTERS —LEGISLATION. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he will grant facilities for the discussion 
and amendment of the alleged unsatis- 
factory laws relating to the qualifica- 
tion and registration of Parliamentary 
voters; and, whether he is prepared to 
assent to the appointment of a Select 
Committee to consider and report on the 
amendment and codification thereof ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he would not enter into any en- 
gagement with regard to Parliamentary 
Business until progress had been made 
with the Irish legislation which the Go- 
vernment had announced to the House. 


PARLIAMENT — ADJOURNMENT AND 
SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE — THE 
EASTER RECESS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Be'hnal Green, 
8. W.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether the statement which has 
appeared in the public Press is correct, 
that the Government propose to— 

**Continue the sitting of Parliament right 
through Easter, ifthe Second Reading of the 
Criminal Law (Ireland) Bill be not taken before 
Good Friday ;”’ 
and, if this statement is not correct, 
whether he will now state, for the con- 
venience of the House, when the Easter 
Recess will begin and end ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): Her 
Majesty’s Government are most anxious 
to consider and to meet the convenience 
of all sections of the House; but they 
feel it to be their duty to ask the House 
to give the Bill for the Amendment of 
the Criminal Law (Ireland) a second 
reading before they can propose the 
usual Easter holiday—| ‘‘ Oh!” }—andI 
say this, expressly disavowing any 
menace or threat to any hon. Member; 
but the House will understand that a 
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measure which the Government regard 
as vital to the maintenance of law and 
order in Ireland—[Mr. T. M. Heaty 
(Longford, N.): Why don’t you hang the 
Walkers ?]—and on which they stake 
their own existence, cannot be postponed 
even for the usual holiday, much and 
sorely as it may be needed. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, whether 
it was intended to read the Land Bill in 
the House of Lords a second time before 
that Assembly adjourned for the Easter 
holidays ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Iam not able to 
give the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the information which he requests; but 
I will undertake to say that progress will 
be made very rapidly with that Bill in 
the House of Lords, and I expect it will 
reach this House before the Criminal 
Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill has left 
it. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) wished to know whether, in the 
event of the second reading of the 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill 
not being taken out before that time, the 
House was to sit on Good Friday ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope, Sir, it is 
not necessary to make any statement 
with respect to that day. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): Is the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that it is stated in the public Press 
that it has been arranged that the House 
of Lords shall rise the day after the in- 
troduction of the Land Bill until the 18th 
of April? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sorry to 
say that I have not been able to acquaint 
myself with the statements in the ordi- 
nary organs of public information, nor 
do I know what the arrangements of the 
House of Lords are. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead) 
asked whether there would be any, and 
if so, what interval between the intro- 
duction and the first reading of the 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill and the second reading ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope there 
will be sufficient interval to allow hon. 
Members to acquaint themselves with 
the contents of the Bill. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL—THE DIVISION ON THE 
MOTION OF URGENCY. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked, 

Whether the attention of the Speaker 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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had been drawn to the fact that the 
number of votes in the Division List of 
last Friday was given as 349; whereas 
only 348 names — in the list, 
and whether therecord would be amended 


in that respect ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If that is so, the 
correction will be made in due course 
of time. 


MOTIONS. 


—) 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
[FIRST NIGHT. | 


Tuz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manches- 
ter, E.) in rising to move for leave to 
introduce a Bill— 

** To make better provision for the prevention 
and punishment of crime in Ireland, and for 
other purposes relating thereto,” 
said: I rise, Sir, to perform with what 
succets I may, a difficult and respon- 
sible, and in many respects a painful 
task, under Parliamentary circumstances 
somewhat different from those which 
have usually attended those who have 
had similar tasks before in previous 
Parliaments. [ Cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear! t 
I do not allude to the fact, whic 
I presume hon. Gentlemen had in 
their mind when they gave me that 
cheer, that for the first time we have, 
at all events, the legitimate Opposition 
against us. I allude rather to the cir- 
cumstance that this debate has been 
preceded by a discussion on more or less 
the same subject which has extended 
over four nights. During that discus- 
sion we have had a remedy for the state 
of things existing in Ireland which I 
shall have to put ‘before the House—we 
have had a remedy proposed for it by 
the legitimate Opposition ; and though I 
do not mean to discuss that remedy 
now, I wish the House to have it in their 
minds, when they listen to the statement 
I have to make, and to compare it and 
its probable efficacy with the difficulties 
it is intended to meet. Right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are of opinion ap- 
parently that at this moment if we could 
alter those judicial rents which were 
fixed before the recent fall in prices we 
should so completely remove all tho 
causes of disorder in Ireland that we 


might indefinitely postpone the mea- 
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sures which I am going to ask the 


House to consider. I would ask the 
House to recollect, in the first place, that 
we also have proposals which we mean 
to make to the House at the earliest op- 
ao dealing, as we think, in a far 
arger spirit with the land difficulties 
in Ireland. I would ask them also to 
recollect, what I before stated to the 
House that, with the same state of facts 
before them, the Gentlemen who brought 
forward the Amendment last Tuesday 
refused to touch judicial rents in 1885 
or 1886; and I ask them further to re- 
collect that even if the measure which 
they propose was carried out to its 
fullest extent, it must do very little to 
diminish the evictions of which they 
complain ; and that, if I might remind 
them of a concrete case, it would do 
nothing whatever to prevent such occur- 
rences as the Glenbeigh evictions, and 
the events which occurred on Lord 
Clanricarde’s property. These occur- 
rences pone ol the most painful impres- 
sion on the public mind in connection 
with evictions in Ireland. That is all I 
can say about the remedy proposed for 
the present disorders in Ireland which 
the right hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
made themselves responsible for. There 
is an Amendment down on the Paper 
to-day—not put down and not stand- 
ing in the name of any Member of 
the legitimate Opposition. [Cries of 
“Oh, oh!”’] Well, I believe I was 
wrong. I believe we must now count 
among the legitimate Opposition the 
hon. Member for Cork and his followers. 
But there is an Amendment now stand- 
ing on the Paper in the name of the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) which 
asks us, before we proceed to consider 
this measure, to make further investi- 
gation into the state of Ireland. I am 
afraid that the House is already but too 
well acquainted with the state of Ireland, 
and if anybody entertains doubts as to 
the condition of that country, surely it is 
not the hon. Member for Cork and his 
Friends. They, at all events, if no other 
hon. Members of this House, should know 
to what an unhappy state that country is 
reduced. They should know the con- 
dition of Ireland as an artificer recog- 
nizes his own handiwork. If I may 
judge from the tenour of the s es 
which were delivered by right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Front Opposition Bench 
in the course of the debate which con- 
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cluded on Friday, they are of opinion 
that we have no case for the Bill we are 
to introduce, because, as they think, the 
statistics of crime in Ireland do not 
show a state of affairs so grave that any 
strong measure of Criminal Law Amend- 
ment is justified. I stated before, and 
I state again, that we do not rest our 
case upon statistics of agrarian crime in 
Ireland. We take the view now that 
was taken by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone)— 

“That you must not only consider the 
amount of crime, but you must take that 
amount into consideration in conjunction with 
its ‘source, with its character, and with what it 
indicates and what it means.” 


That opinion, which I have already 
quoted to the House—and which the 
right hon. Gentleman thanked me for 
having quoted—I now repeat as exact] 

indicating the frame of mind in whic 

Her Majesty’s Government approach 
this question. We do not think that the 
amount of crime in Ireland is, taken by 
itself, a trustworthy indication of the 
state of the country. Much of that crime 
is merely in the enforcement, as every- 
body knows, and as was stated over and 
over again last week, of a system of in- 
timidation and terrorism which there 
prevails. The amount of that intimi- 
dation and the amount of that terrorism 
is no more indicated by the amount of 
crime necessary to keep it in force, than 
the security which we derive from the 
law in respect of murder is indicated by 
the number of men whom it is annually 
necessary to hang in order to preserve 
our lives. But do not let hon. Gentle- 
men suppose because I preface my state- 
ment with these remarks that statistics 
in Ireland indicate a favourable con- 
tion of affairs in that country with re- 
gard to the operation of the Criminal 
Law. Itis not so. Since 1845—the year 
in which the statistics of agrarian crime 
were first collected—there have been 
only seven years in which the present 
melancholy list of crimes has been ex- 
ceeded in amount. In every one of 
those years was exceptional legislation 
in existence for the enforcement of the 
Criminal Law, except in 1880. It is 
true that in 1880, 1881, and 1882 the 
amount of agrarian crime was largely in 
excess of any that prevails now. But, 
Sir, though it is true of those three years 
that they were in excess, the statistics 
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of crime show not only a nost for- 
midable list of such crimes, but a steady 
increase during the last three years. 
I do not think I have the statistics 
with regard to the last three years. 
In any case, hon. Gentlemen will readily 
take it fromme. [ Criesof “ Oh, oh!’’] 
They will hardly deny the statistics 
which are in the hands of every Mem- 
ber of the House—I shall not doctor 
them—they will hardly deny that the 
statistics of crime at this moment, for 
the 12 months, show an excess over the 
previous years, and that that excess 
shows no sign of diminishing. I am 
going to give hon. Gentlemen the statis- 
tics. But those statistics on the Table 
of the House are not the only statistics 
which are of interest as showing the 
amount of crime, and the failure of law 
in Ireland. At this moment, 498 per- 
sons in Munster, 175 persons in Con- 
naught, 221 persons in Leinster, and 
23 persons in Ulster are under special 
police protection. The number of police- 
men required to carry out the special 
police protection is 770, and some idea 
of the additional cost thrown on the 
ore of the country by the condition 
oO 


reland may be indicated by the fact | be 


that each of these policemen costs, on an 
average, £70; and that the total cost, 
therefore, for extra police required to 
give the necessary protection to indivi- 
duals amounts to no less a sum than 
£55,000 a-year. So much for statistics. 
[Cries of ‘‘Oh, oh!”] I am afraid if 
hon. Gentlemen resent the shortness of 
time which I have taken over an argu- 
ment on which I do not rely, they must 
be conscious of an enormous fund of 
patience if they contemplate the appal- 
ling length of the speech I shall make 
on arguments on which I do rely. We 
have two things to prove before we ask 
the House to assent to this Bill. We 
have first to prove that the law is not 
enforced over a large and important 
part of Ireland; and, secondly, we have 
to show that the vacuum left by the ab- 
sence of the ordinary law is filled up by 
law which is not that of the Crown, and 
which is not that of Parliament. In 
order to prove the first of these proposi- 
tions—namely, that over a large part of 
Ireland the existing machinery of the 
law is inadequate, I will ask the House 
for a moment to confine their attention 
tothe West and South West of Ireland, 
the Counties of Mayo, of Galway, of 
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Clare, of Limerick, of Kerry, and of 
Cork—an area of about one-third of 
the whole of Ireland, and, roughly 
speaking, of about half of that part of 
Ireland exclusive of Ulster. shall 
make as few quotations as I can, but I 
am afraid I cannot explain matters 
without making more than I could wish. 
I shall read some extracts from the 
charges of the Irish Judges delivered 
at the Assizes in the counties which I 
have named. [I shall present them in 
geographical order, beginning at the 
North. I take first the charge of Judge 
Lawson in the County of Mayo. The 
learned Judge said— 


“ He regretted to say that on this, the first 
occasion on which he had the honour of pre- 
siding in this Court of the County Mayo, he 
could not say anything to them in favour of the 
state of things which existed in that county. 
In his opinion, judging from the official reports 
laid before him, he regretted to say the county 
was in a state of t disorganization. It was 
very hard to say how long that state of thin 
would continue, or if there would be any remedy 
found to put anend to it. The present state of 
things was morally unsatisfactory, and, accord- 
ing to the reports made to him, approached as 
near to rebellion against the authority of the 
country as anything short of civil war could 


Anhon. Member: What date is that? 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): He does 
not say anything about crime. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The date of 
the Report is March 10. I shall now 
read an extract from the charge of Mr. 
Justice Murphy at County Galway. He 
says— 


‘* Mr. Foreman and Gentlemen of the Grand 
Jury of the county of Galway,—The number 
of cases that are to be brought before you at the 
present Assizes is very small. I think in all it 
only reaches 16, and these offences, as repre- 
sented to me in the lists furnished by the officers 
of this county, do not appear to be of a serious 
nature. If this return of offenc2s manifested 
or indicated the condition of your county there 
would be presented to me the opportunity—of 
which I would, indeed, be very glad to avail 
myself—of congratulating you on the condition 
of your county. However, I regret to say, from 
the returns made to me by the Inspectors of the 
Crown and the officers of the county, it appears 
that any conclusion derived from the list pre- 
sented for your investigation would be wholly 
incorrect. They report to me that there is a 
complete paralysis of law, that it is unable to 
protect many of the inhabitants in the exercise 
of their most ordinary rights, and that lawless- 
ness is perfectly triumphant.”’ 


I now oes from the County of Galway 
to the County of Clare, where the Judge 
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who presided, Mr. Justice O’Brien, 
said— 

‘*T find by the usual returns which are com- 

piled by the Constabulary that even with regard 
to the undetected crime there is a large increase 
since the time of the last Summer Assizes over 
the corresponding period of last year.” 
He goes on to relate certain horrible 
crimes which had been brought under 
his notice. He then proceeds to allude 
to a speech made five years ago by the 
present Lord Fitzgerald in that place, 
and Mr. Justice O’Brien says— 


‘Nearly five years have elapsed since that 
charge by Lord Fitzgerald, and no person can 
say after so long a period of time this country 
is not worse off in every respect—worse off in 
obedience to the law, worse off in the peace and 
security of life and property, and worse off as 
regards every class and every rank in that 
material prosperity, of which peace and security 
to life and property are the necessary founda- 
tions.” 


He goes on to say— 


** All these returns which I have before me, 
and the information which has reached me from 
other quarters of an unquestionably authentic 
character, lead me to the conclusion that law to 
a great extent has ceased to exist in this 
county ; the common rule of obedience which 
must exist in every civilized State and which 
every honest and well-disposed citizen is ex- 

ected to perform and must yield, if unwillingly, 
is abrogated for the present by an influence 
and replaced by an influence fatal to industry, 
fatal to prosperity, fatal to every interest con- 
nected with the welfare of the community, and 
an influence that I still cannot but be persuaded 
is becoming dominant here and elsewhere 
through the want of courage and firmness in 
meeting it.’’ 

I pass from Clare to Limerick, and I 
hope the House will have patience with 


me. Mr. Justice Johnson said— 


“Gentlemen, turning to the list of reported 
cases furnished to me by the authorities, I am 
sorry to say that the county presents no advance 
towards peace and order since the time that I 
last had the opportunity of addressing you. On 
the comparative calendar which is presented 
to me, the serious offences have not diminished, 
but increased. I find that firing at the person 
has increased by two; assaults inflicting bodily 
harm have increased from 13 to 24; cattle 
stealing has increased from one to four; maim- 
ing of cattle has enlarged from 9 to 16; intimi- 
dation has doubled, and the very serious offence 
of seizing arms and levying contributions has 
more than doubled.” 


An hon. Memser: How many were 
there ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: He does not 
say how many. I am quoting his ad- 
dress. He goes on— 


“*T find here that in no less than nine cases 
parties of armed men ”’—this, perhaps, answers 
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the hon. Member's question—“ frequently dis- 
guised, and all under circumstances which en- 
able them to avoid detection, and be made 
amenable, have gone deliberately roaming about 
through the country for the purpose of wreak- 
ing vengeance, or committing injury on the 
unfortunate inmates of peaceable homes, some- 
times, as I have said, to the large number of 30, 
sometimes being smaller—varying from two 
persons to 30—sometimes their visits being ac- 
companied with acts of brutal violence. I have 
a case before me where no one was made 
amenable, where a peaceable family were 
dragged from their beds at night, and the 
women of the house cruelly beaten. In another 
case before me, because a son had the courage 
to stand up for his father he was shot through 
the thigh. Now, gentlemen, it is quite idle 
for us to shut our eyes and say there is peace 
where there is no peace, while these things are 
going on through the country.” 


Now I come to the County of Kerry. 
“ These returns,” says the learned Judge 
in his charge—[An hon. Member: 
Who is the Judge?] Mr. Justice 
O’Brien. He says— 

“These returns present a picture of the 
County of Kerry such as could hardly be found 
in any country that has passed the confines of 
natural society, and entered be car the duties 
and the relations, and acknowledged obligations 
of civilized life. The law is defeated—perhaps 
I should rather say has ceased to exist—houses 
are attacked by night and day, even the mid- 
night terror yielding to the noonday audacity 
of crime; person and life are assailed; the 
terrified inmates are wholly unable to do any- 
thing to protect themselves, and a state of 
terror and lawlessness prevails everywhere.” 


** You can easily understand,”’ he goes 
on to say—after giving some dreadful 
cases of crime, and the amount of 
damages which the Grand Jury had to 
present— 

*‘You can easily understand that these 
things do not at all give you any idea of the 
material injury that arises from crime and dis- 
turbance in the loss of employment, the dis- 
couragement of capital, the injury to trade, 
and the multiplied consequences of all kinds 
detrimental to the community that arise from 
insecurity to personal property and life. To 
all these evils we have to add another, and, per- 
haps, the worst of all—that of which you are 
conscious, which experience and observation 
teach every day in all the forms of social life— 
a system of unseen terrorism, a system of terror 
and tyranny.” 

I now come to the County of Cork, and 
this is my last quotation, for which I 
apologize. Mr. Justice Johnson says— 

‘* The list which has been furnished to me of 
the cases that will be submitted to you for the 
purpose of finding bills is exceeding small fora 
great county of this kind. It consists practi- 
cally of only 14 cases, which are all crimes or 
offences such as everyone must expect to find 
in any agricultural community. ppy would 
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it be if that represented the real state of affairs 
in the county. From the returns presented to 
me judicially, which it is my duty judicially to 
bring under your notice—from those returns I 
am unable to say that this great county is in an 
orderly or in a satisfactory state. The returns 
from this and the West Riding—and they cover 
a period of only about three months since the 
last Winter Assizes—show that in a consider- 
able portion of this great county people who 
live in remote and isolated districts are subject 
to violence, alarm, plunder by day and by night 
—principally by night—from gangs of armed 
men, disguised, who rove through the country, 
seizing arms, plundering sometimes property, 
always with a show of violence, often accom- 
panied with threats, and sometimes with assaults 
of the meanest and most dastardly character, 
and sometimes with grave results.’’ 

And after giving the usual melancholy 
account of the crimes to be brought 
before them, including one of a most 
horrible character, where a man’s 
daughters were dragged out of bed by 
ruffians, who poured pitch on their 
heads, and cut off their hair with shears, 
he concludes thus— 

** Now, as long as there is no security—and 
there can be no security in the part of the 
country where that takes place repeatedly and 
without detection or possibility of detection— 
so long as there is no security there is no order ; 
so long as there is no order there can be no 
peace ; and so long as there is no peace there 
can be no prosperity.” 
Now, I ask the House to observe that 
the men who give this testimony are 
not partizans—they are not politicians 
travelling about the country in order to 
make up a good Parliamentary case. 
They are Judges of the land—Judges of 
the High Court of Ireland—-who, in the 
exercise of their duty, feel it incumbent 
on them to make these public statements 
as to the condition of the counties 
through which they travel; and I ask 
whether a more terrible picture of the 
state of society was ever drawn—[ Cries 
of **Oh, oh!” |]—than that which is 
givon in these charges? I heard one 

on. Gentleman on the Front Bench op- 
posite say “Oh.” Ido not know what 
power of colouring he may have at his 
command; but, if he could draw from 
his imagination a picture of a state of 
society worse than that given by these 
Judges, I can only say that I should 
think very highly of his skill as an 
artist. That shows the condition of that 

art of the West of Ireland—about, as 

have said, one third of all Ireland, and 
about one half of that country exclusive 
of Ulster. Those charges exhibit the 
condition of public order in these dis- 
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tricts. Now, what is the power of the 
law to meet that state of things? The 
hon. Member for East Mayo, the other 
day—-when he was attacking me—said, 
what was the use of adding battalion of 
police to battalion, and raising the Esti- 
mates for the Constabulary Forces year 
after year; and I replied to him that it 
was in vain to raise the Force if the 
Courts of Law were incapable of ful- 
filling their elementary official fenctions. 
This is the evil which we have especially 
to meet. It is this existing irs of 
the Courts of Law which we have speci- 
ally got to meet. Whence this ysis 
of the Courts of Law? The first 
answer I have to give is that evidence 
to convict is not forthcoming. I shall 
not trouble the House with any long 
particulars on the subject. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): We 
want the particulars. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I dare say I 
can give enough to satisfy the hon. 
Gentleman. Inthe counties I have just 
enumerated the number of offences re- 
ported since the previous Summer As- 
sizes amounted to 755. The number of 
cases for which there was no clue to the 
offenders was 536. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
How many threatening letters ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The figures 
I am giving have no reference to threat- 
ening letters. The number of cases in 
which the injured persons declined to 
swear any information was 422. So 
terrified were they by the system of 
intimidation which prevails in those 
counties, that they dare not come for- 
ward to give evidence against those 
who outraged and ill-treated them. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): Is the right 
hon. Gentleman now giving us the num- 
ber of agrarian offences in those counties, 
or of all offences ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; 
these are the number of grave offences 
which the Judges had to try. 

Mr. PARNELL: Agrarian ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; not 
agrarian. I am sorry my voice has 
failed; but I distinctly stated that I 
was dealing with the counties the con- 
dition of which I have just described. 
With regard to the interruption of the 
hon. Member for Cork, it was a relevant 
one, and I am glad he made it, because 
I want to say a word of explanation to 
the House upon the term “ agrarian 
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offences” used in the statistics before 
the House. There is no doubt, I think, 
that the police have somewhat unduly 
restricted the cases which they describe 
as ‘“‘agrarian.” I make that observation 
simply to guide hon. Gentlemen aright, 
because it makes no difference in my 
case. My case is that the whole of this 

art of Ireland is sinking into absolute 
Tacentulention, and I decline altogether 
to confine my attention to agrarian crime; 
and I say that if in 422 cases out of 755 
where injuries have been inflicted those 
who were injured did not dare to come 
forward to give evidence, it matters not 
whether the crime is agrarian or non- 
agrarian. It shows a condition of ter- 
rorism which this House is bound to 
deal with, and without delay. I have 
stated to the House one of the causes 
of the paralysis of the law. Another 
cause is that when they did come 
forward the juries, in the face of the 
clearest evidence, declined altogether to 
convict. [Mr. T. M. Heaty: Hear, 
hear!] If I gather rightly the cheer 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
North Longford has just indulged in he 
highly approves of the action of these 
juries. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I repudiate that altogether. I referred 
to the action of those juries which re- 
fused to convict the Walkers and other 
Orangemen. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, I 
accept the disclaimer of the hon. and 
learned Member; but he will admit that 
his cheer was ambiguous. I was very 
unwilling to trouble the House with a 
multiplicity of narratives, but I must do 
it. 1 will givethem a case from County 
Roscommon. A man was tried at the 
late Spring Assizes for assault. In his 
charge Mr. Justice Murphy said— 

‘* The case is clear. You can disregard the 


evidence if you please. It is perfectly uncon- 
tradicted,” _ ai 4 


and soon. After half an hour’s delibe- 
ration the jury returned a verdict of 


- a guilty.”” His Lordship thereupon 
said— 
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‘* Gentlemen, your verdict is contrary to tho 
evidence. It is your privilege to disregard the 
evidence and your oaths.”’ 

Here is another example from County 
Tipperary, one of the counties which the 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
John Morley) told us was in a quite 
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satisfactory state, in which the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think that 
some after-glow of the golden age still 
lingered. E will read some extracts to 
show how the juries did their duty, and 
I specially call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) to the 
fact that the cases I am about to give 
are not agrarian cases. The jury do not 
content themselves merely with givin 
a verdict against an unpopular landlor 
or in favour of the evicted tenant. De- 
moralization has passed far beyond that 
point. A farmer named Clarke was in- 
dicted for obtaining money by means of 
forged documents purporting to be given 
by the agent. The case was proved in 
the clearest manner. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Who says so? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Judge 
charged strongly for conviction ; but the 
jury, which consisted principally of far- 
mers in the same rank of life as the 
prisoner, disagreed. The next case is 
also in the favourite county of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. John Morley)— 
Tipperary. Two men, named Fitzgerald 
and Donovan, were charged with having 
assaulted two men on the high road 
near ey teem. named Crowe and 
Ryan. ey were not unpopular land- 
lords; they were not land grabbers; 
they were not men who had taken 
evicted farms. The evidence was per- 
fectly clear, and the Judge charged 
strongly for conviction, but the jury 
acquitted. 

Mr. PARNELL: On what authority 
does the right hon. Gentleman make 
these statements ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am’giving 
the House facts which I have ascer- 
tained from what I consider an au- 
thentic source. 

Mr. SEXTON: They are not facts at 
all. 


An hon. Memser: They are false- 
hoods. 


Mr. PARNELL: What is your au- 
thority? What are you quoting from ? 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) : Mr. 
Speaker, may I say one word ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is very difficult 
for me to secure the proper conduct of 
orderly debate unless I have the co- 
operation of hon. Gentlemen. I must 
appeal to hon. Members for that co- 
operation. The right hon. Gentleman 
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can be replied to subsequently in argu- 


ment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not ex- 
actly know what the hon. Member com- 
plains of. I am reading the informa- 
tion given to me of an authentic kind, 
upon my responsibility as a Minister 
of the Crown. Here is another case 
in Tipperary. A man named John 
Hogan —— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Where is this 
from ? 

Mrz.A.J.BALFOUR: He was charged 
with a most horrible outrage on a re- 
spectable girl. He was acquitted by the 
jury in the face of the clearest evidence, 
and why? Because he was a well-known 
leader in that neighbourhood. That is, 
no doubt, a case indirectly connected 
with this agitation. Whether hon. Gen- 
tlemen have any reason to be proud of 
it I leave them to consider. The truth 
is that in Tipperary, as in other parts of 
Ireland, there is not the slightest chance 
of getting a conviction from a jury if 
either agrarian or Party questions come 
into consideration. Do not let hon. Gen- 
tlemen suppose that I think that North- 
ern juries are immaculate. I make no 
such assertion. WhatI say is, that the 
whole mode of regulating the jury system 
in Ireland is one that makes it absolutely 
unworkable. Is there any man in the 
least acquainted with Ireland who is not 
aware that, if a case involving Party con- 
siderations comes before a jury, and if 
you know beforehand the political com- 
plexion of the men who compose that 
jury, you can tell beforehand not only 
what the jury will do, but how they will 
be divided in their verdict? And I ask 
you whether, in these circumstances, it 
is possible for the jury system to be— 
what it was intended to be—an instru- 
ment for the execution of justice? I 
heard of a case the other day singularly 
illustrating the frame of mind with which 
many Irishmen regard the jury system. 
There was a man over 70 years of age 
who applied to be excluded from the 
panel, and he was told that he should be 
so relieved. Next day he returned and 
said he would rather be on the panel, 
‘for it might give him an opportunity 
of serving a friend.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: It is a disgrace 
* re anonymous charges of that 

ind. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The charge I 
make is not against an individual, but 
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against thesystem. Let the hon. Gen- 
tleman get up in his place and say if, in 
his opinion, the juries in Ireland may be 
trusted on Party questions to act accord- 
ing to their oaths. But, Sir, I regret 
to say that Party feeling is not the only 
nor the most tragic cause of the failure 
of the jury system in Ireland. Terrorism 
also prevails. I heard the other day of 
jurors in a respectable position who had 
begged of an officer whose duty it was 
to order some jurors to stand by that 
he would include them in the jurors to 
be asked to stand by. The officer re- 
fused, but said that if they did not come 
up to be balloted for he would not fine 
them. They, therefore, said that they 
did not dare to take advantage of this 
privilege, because they had been can- 
vassed and they must appear. Hon. 
Gentlemen will see what that means. It 
means that they had been canvassed by 
friends of some of the prisoners for trial, 
and were told what verdicts they were 
to give. They were unwilling to violate 
their oaths; yet they could not free 
themselves from the tyranny which op- 
pressed them. Is this to be wondered at 
when we see the Press of Ireland—at 
least, the organs of the hon. Member 
for Cork—publishing the names of jury- 
men who have given verdicts one way, 
and holding them up to public reproba- 
tion? That system has certainly been 
carried out by United Ireland, whose 
editor has actually defended it. Hero 
is one sentence, to the effect that— 


‘The most besotted and bloodthirsty juror 

will, we fancy, moderate his eagerness for con- 
viction if he knows there is a right of appeal 
from the dark security of the jury-box to the 
calm judgment of his neighbours in the world 
outside.”’ 
There is exquisite irony in the words 
“calm judgment of his neighbours out- 
side.” The judgment may he calm, but 
the modes of enforcing it are terrorism, 
Boycotting, shooting, and outrage. A 
gentleman wrote to United Ireland some- 
what complaining of this method of pro- 
cedure ; and this remark is in the form 
of a footnote to the correspondent’s 
letter. [An hon. Memser: What date ?] 
The date is the 11th of December, 
1886— 

“In a self-governed Ireland it would, of 
course, be intolerable that men should not be 
allowed to differ freely in the jury-box and 
everywhere else; but in the state of chaotic 
conflict to which the English rule reduces us he 
who is not with us is against us, and must ex- 
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t to be dealt with accordingly. That is not 
iberty, but itisthe way of winning it, and the 
only way within our power at this moment.” 
What does this mean? It means that 
those who desire the separation of Ire- 
land from England —[ Cries of ‘Oh, 
oh!’?} Does the hon. Member doubt 
it ? The phrase used is ‘a self-govern- 
ing Ireland.” I will modify my sen- 
tence, because it does not affect my 
argumeaot. I say those who desire a 
self-governing Ireland are prepared 
to promote that object by exercising 
avowed terrorism on every man and 
woman—on every man who goes into a 
jury-box determined on giving a ver- 
dict according to the evidence. I ap- 
prehend that the House will be satisfied, 
from the evidence adduced, that the 
jury system in Ireland is not now a 
workable system. The truth is that all 
Irishmen—those who are not terrorized 
—regard that system as a means of ad- 
vancing their own political objects. 
They go into the jury-box only with the 
view of ca a partizan or con- 
demning the conduct of an opponent. 
So long as you have a system which is 
worked in that manner, it is in vain to 
hope that justice will be administered 
in Ireland. I apprehend that having 
shown that over this part of Ireland 
a system of absolute lawlessness prevails 
to the extent I have described, f might 
almost rest there the case of the Govern- 
ment for amending the Criminal Law. 
But, in truth, the case does not rest upon 
that alone. It does not merely rest 
upon the fact that the ordinary law has 
ceased to fulfil its appointed functions. 
It rests not less largely upon the fact 
that the space which the law ought to 
fill is now occupied by the National 
League. Four nights of last week were 
mainly occupied by hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite trying to white- 
wash the National League. It was re- 
es by the right hon. Member for 
ewcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) 
as an innocent trades union which ex- 
isted for the sole purpose of near 
weak tenants against strong landlords. 
If that were its object, not a single man 
on the Ministerial side of the House 
would have a word to say against it ; 
we should accept it as we accept the 
trade unions which flourish in this 
country. Ido not deny that there are 
men connected with that League in Ire- 
land who have at heart simply and 
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solely the good of the tenant; but in 
the tangled web of Irish politics there are 
very few perfectly whitethreads, and how 
far they go beyond the agrarian objects 
which hon. Gentlemen suppose they 
have in view, let them consider the 
number of persons actually Boycotted. 
It may be that some members of the 
National League have only in view these 
disinterested objects; but we cannot 
forget that the League leans in part 
upon those dark, secret societies which 
work by dynamite and the dagger— 
whose object is anarchy, and whose 
means are assassination. But leaving 
out of account the connection of the 
National League with secret societies, 
and taking only a few short public 
utterances of its members, I say that it 
is an absurd travesty of the facts to say 
that the National League has any re- 
semblance whatever to a trade union 
which exists merely for the protection 
of the weak. Let me read one or two 
extracts from speeches which will bear 
out what I say. The hon. Member for 
North Wexford (Mr. J. E. Redmond), 
on the 7th of December last, made this 
statement to his hearers — [Cries of 
‘‘Where, where?” ]—at Castlerea— 
‘* You are not only to fight for a reduc- 
tion of rents——” 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Wexford, 
N.): I never spoke at Castlerea. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It was the 
hon. Member for North Fermanagh 
(Mr. William Redmond). He said— 


“You are not only fighting for a reduction 
of rents, not even for your homes and against 
landlordism. You are fighting to-day in the 
struggle in which your fathers fought, for the 
old immortal cause of Ireland having the right 
to govern herself. ... . And if you win in 
this, you are also striking a blow for Home 
Rule, the Irish nation, and for the green flag 
of our people.” 


[ Cheers.| Hon. Gentlemen appear to 
think that this is an innocent quotation. 
They forget what it was I was attempting 
to prove—that the National League is 
not merely a League for keeping tenants 
in their holdings—— 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): Considering the extent to 
which I have been responsible for the 
National League for the last four or five 
years, I claim the right, in face of the 
imputation of the right hon. Gentleman, 
to ask whether this was a National 
League meeting at all at which the hon. 
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Member for North Fermanagh had 
spoken the words ? 

Mrz. A. J. BALFOUR: Will the hon. 
Gentleman deny that the hon. Member 
for North Fermanagh is an important 
member of the National League? I 
apprehend the hon. Gentleman will not 
deny that the hon. Member for North 
Fermanagh is one of that Parliamentary 
Party which uses the National League 
as its main political instrument. At the 
same meeting the hon. Member for East 
Galway (Mr. Harris) said—and I call the 
attention of the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian to the quotation— 


“ This is not a question between small reduc- 
tions and large reductions ; it is not a question 
of what a man is able to pay at present prices ; 
and it is not a question of sympathy for good 
landlords or bad landlords; but, my friends, 
the great mighty question is whether the lands 
of Ireland shall belong to the people of Ireland, 
or whether they shall belong to the enemies of 
the people. I am not going to indulge in a No 
Rent Manifesto. But we put a programme be- 
fore you that will lead to that result—that will 
first take one slice, then take a second slice, and 
we will keep slicing at it until nothing re- 
mains. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I rise to Order; 
and [ask you, Sir, whether, seeing that 
the Governmentindicted the hon. Member 
for Galway for this speech, and that the 
Judge at the trial told the jury that they 
must not consider that they had the 
speech before them, as there was no 

roof that it was delivered as read out— 
ask you, Sir, whether a Member of 
the Government can still produce that 
speech in this House in order to found 
his case upon it ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is not a ques- 
tion of Order atall. Itisdone upon the 
responsibility of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: One more 
quotation I shall make from the speech 
of the hon. Member for South Galway 
(Mr. Sheehy). He said— 


“He would advise the tenants not to be in a 
hurry to purchase their holdings, or to buy from 
the landlord anything that really belongs to 
themselves, and what was it in the land that did 
not belong to themselves? It must be beneath 
the ground.” 


That is going a step even beyond prairie 
value— 


‘There were other purposes they should 
never lose sight of—the resolve of the Irish 
people never to lie calmly under the British 
yoke, never to relax their efforts until they had 
the green flag free in theirown country. They 
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should never forget that was the first object of 
national organization. He appealed to them to 
remember their own interests, to remember the 
weakness of the enemy, and nothing could de- 
feat them but their own cowardice. Ireland 
expects that one and all, young and old, will join 
hands against the dual enemies—landlordism 
and the English Government.” 

Now, Sir, have I or have I not now 
shown prvof conclusive to the House 
that the leaders of this so-called inno- 
cent organization mix up—and inten- 
tionally mix up—a policy of terrorizing 
and plundering the individual with that 
of the disruption of the Constitution ? 
And if that be so, I hope that we shall 
hear no more from right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite of this trade union theory as 
connected with the National League. 
If this were a mere barren theory—if 
hon. Gentlemen opposite contented them- 
selves with going to Ireland and making 
speeches of this kind which led to no 
effect—I should be scarcely inclined to 
quarrel with them, and I should be the 
last to interfere with that particular dis- 
play of their energy. But, unfortu- 
nately, these speeches are enforced by a 
mode of intimidation painfully familiar 
already to this House, but over which, 
I am sorry to say, I shall still have to 
detain them for a few moments. I 
allude to the question of Boycotting. I 
do not know whether hon. Gentlemen 
would like me to read some anecdotes of 
instances in which Boycotting has been 
put in force. [Cries of “‘Goon!”] I 
will humour hon. Gentlemen; but I 
cannot always give the names in such 
cases for obvious reasons. In the West 
of Ireland, towards the end of 1886, a 
ae meeting of the committee of a 
ocal branch was held, and afterwards 
a local newspaper published what pur- 
ported to be an account of the proceed- 
ings and resolutions passed. The reso- 
lutions condemned a firm for supplying 
goods to an obnoxious trader, who was 
a shopkeeper who had supplied the 
police, and calling on the members to 
strictly Boycott obnoxious persons, on 
pain of expulsion. 

Mr. W. H. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): I rise to Order, Sir. The right 
hon. Gentleman is reading anecdotes 
which imply serious charges against 
certain people in Ireland. I want to 
know whether he will have the common 
honesty to—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
imputation of a want of common honesty 
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addressed to the right hon. Gentleman is 
out of Order. 

Mr. W. H. REDMOND: Mr. Speaker, 
I did not — 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. W. H. Repmonp remained stand- 
ing, amid loud cries of “Order!” and 
“Name!” but eventually resumed his 
seat. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The effect of 
the resolutions to which I have referred 
was that the traveller for the firm in 
question was refused orders by some 
traders, 

Mr. W. H. REDMOND: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman give the name of 
the firm in question ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I would give 
the name if I could do so with safety to 
the parties concerned. It is a respectable 
Dublin firm. 

Mr. W.H. Repmonp again rose. [ Cries 
of “* Order!” and ‘‘ Name him!” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Shortly after- 
wards the president of the branch was 
arrested for drunkenness, and a letter 
from the firm was found in his pocket, 
addressed to himself. The letter re- 
gretted and apologized for supplying 
goods to an obnoxious individual, and 
promised not to repeat the offence again. 
The Boycotted shopkeeper was refused 
a supply of goods by the firm soon after. 
Also in the president’s pocket were 
found rough copies of the Boycotting 
resolutions which had been published in 
the newspaper. The following is a copy 
of the letter referred to :— 


“To (the president of branch Na- 
tional League).—(Address)—-—. Dear Sir, 
—We regret very much to find that we have 
given offence by sending goods to a party in 
your town who we now understand is in bad 
repute, and, had we been aware of it, of course 
we should not have executed his order, which 
was sent us by post and executed in the regular 
course of business, and trust you will kindly 
explain this, not only to your own branch, but 
cause it to be explained in neighbouring 
branches, as you can easily see we were not 
to blame, and, of course, will not supply his 
orders in future. However, we trust you will 
have the matter set right for us, as we should 

sorry to give any offence in any way, and 
oblige yours truly, * a 








There are more serious cases than that ; 
but that will sufficiently show the powers 
of the National League. Here, how- 
ever, is another case. In 1883 a low- 
class butcher took the grazing of a small 
farm from another man, at a small an- 
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nual rental, on the condition that it was 
to be surrendered at any time when de- 
manded. In the spring of 1886 the 
landlord, not having received 1d. by 
way of rent from the butcher, sent for 
the latter to meet him at his house. At 
the same time he sent a similar message 
to a neighbouring farmer. At the in- 
terview the landlord said he wanted the 
land in order to let it to this neighbour- 
ing farmer; and the butcher expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied and agreed to 
surrender the land. Failing to do so, 
however, he was dispossessed, and in 
October, 1886, the neighbouring farmer 
took over possession. At a fair held in 
the same month this farmer was pre- 
vented from buying stock, owing to the 
intimidation practised by the butcher, 
for which he was subsequently prose- 
cuted and convicted. After this the far- 
mer and his family became very ob- 
noxious, and he was referred to as a 
grabber at a meeting held in November 
at the chapel-gate after Divine Service ; 
the local blacksmith, who for years had 
worked for him, refused to shoe his 
horses any longer; he had to procure 
the necessaries of life from a place some 
four and a-half miles distant; and his 
neighbours decline to hold any inter- 
course with him. At the end of 1886 this 
farmer was denounced as a land-grabber 
at a meeting, and in the beginning of 
the present year he was being vigor- 
ously Boycotted. Early this year one of 
his workmen was hooted and groaned 
at, and a few days afterwards a strange 
woman sent for the farmer and warned 
him to give up the farm. The wife of 
the oucking man who, as stated above, 
was hooted and intimidated, was con- 
fined a short time afterwards, and the 
local midwife refused to attend her, as 
being the wife of a man who worked 
for a Boycotted person. Was not that 
a terrible state of society? [Laugh- 
ter.}] Does anyone find that a ludi- 
crous incident, or one for laughter ? 
Recollect, this is not an agrarian case— 
properly speaking—for the tenant had 
voluntarily given up his farm and had 
not been evicted, and this is the result 
of it. [An hon. Memser: These are 
anonymous stories.] Then I will take 
another case. In December, 1881, 
Laurence O’Hara was evicted for non- 
payment of two years’ rent of a farm in 
the Pilltown district. His inability to 
pay was due to intemperate habits and 
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idleness. The landlord placed caretakers | 


on the farm until February, 1884, when 
it was taken by Pat Carrigan at the rent 
paid by the former tenant. Since then 
Carrigan has been rigorously Boycotted, 
and also anyone who speaks to him or 
has any dealings with him. At present 
six persons are wholly and 18 persons 
partially Boycotted for working for or 
associating with Carrigan. At various 
times during the past three years, several 
persons have been summoned before the 
local branch of the National League to 
answer charges of having spoken to or 
worked for Carrigan, or to get forgiven 
for having doneso. In many such cases 
the proceedings were reported in the 
local National papers. Again, on the 
2nd of August, 1885, at a special meeting 
of the Thurles National League, sum- 
moned by placard, and attended by 
about 180 persons, a resolution was 
adopted condemning the practice of deal- 
ing with obnoxious persons. This reso- 
lution was directed against Thomas Ryan, 
owner of the principal hotel, who was 
in the habit of letting cars to the —_ 
for eviction duty, and supplying Emer- 
gency men. In about a week Ryan 
found he was completely Boycotted, and 
hesought for forgiveness by the National 
League; but in the absence of Father 
Cantwell, the president of the League, 
nothing could be done. Ryan wrote to 
the National League towards the end of 
August, 1885, tendering his submission, 
and offering to accept any terms imposed 
on him. A special meeting of the League 
was summoned for the 30th September, 
1885, to consider the case. About 300 
attended, and by a majority of 270 it was 
decided that he was not sufficiently 
punished, and that the Boycotting should 
continue for six months longer. Another 
special meeting was held on October 11, 
1886, and about 250 persons attended. 
Ryan’s submission was then received, 
and the Boycotting was removed. Ryan 
has not let cars to the police or bailiffs 
since he submitted to the League. Here 
is another case which seems to be of pe- 
culiar hardship. A man—having made 
some money in America—about the end 
of October last year took an evicted farm. 
He paid a half-year’s rent in advance, 
and bought 30 head of cattle, spending 
about £300. [ Cries of “ Name!”’} No; 
it is one of those cases in which I cannot 
give the name. The National League 
immediately took up the matter, and a 
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priest addressed his congregation about 
the ‘‘grabber,” and condemned his 
action. The man attended this priest’s 
chapel. [An hon. Memper: What 
chapel?] Hon. Members are perfectly 
aware that I cannot give the name. 
Having refused to give the name of the 
person concerned, I cannot stultify my- 
self by giving any indication that may 
lead to his identification. 

Mr. W. H. REDMOND: That isa 
slander on the Catholic Church. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The man at- 
tended this priest’s chapel, and after the 
address mud was thrown at him and he 
was hooted at. His servant attended 
before the National League and pro- 
mised to leave his employment, and 
eventually it was found necessary to 
afford him personal protection. Be- 
lieving he could not hold out against 
the Boycotting, he wrote to the priest 
asking to be allowed to hold the farm 
for the half-year for which he had paid 
rent, and that he would then give it 
up. The priest held up the letter at 
chapel, and told the congregation its 
purport, and asked if the man’s request 
should be granted. They decided it 
should not be granted. It was then 
agreed to hold a public meeting about 
the case. The man has since been 
rigorously Boycotted. The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Fermanagh has told me 
that I am slandering the Catholic Church. 
I will read him a case which will show 
how the National League treat the 
Catholic Church when the minister does 
not happen to agree with them. A 
National League meeting was held at 
Ballinakill, near Woodford, County 
Galway, on the 13th of March, 1887, 
for the purpose, evidently. of preventing 
Sir H. Burke’s tenants from settling 
with him. The parish priest of the 
place is the Rev. J. Calligy, who is un- 
popular with the disaffected, owing to 
his opposition to agitation. A leading 
Land Leaguer— Francis Tully— in ad- 
dressing the meeting, said— 

“‘T am sorry our priests are not with us to- 
day. If they were I would have a word with one 
of them. The Easter dues will soon be called, 
and I would advise you to pay it to the cam- 
paign fund, and let the old boy, Father Calligy, 
go and eat the turkeys in the big house. You 
can speak to him if you like, but there is no 
law to compel you.” 

It appears, therefore, that ministers of 
the Catholic Church who happen to incur 
the anger of the Land League are treated 
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with very scant respect by the friends of 
Gentlemen opposite. Here is the last 
case I will read. Towards the end of 
1886 a committee meeting of a local 
branch of the National League was 
held, and a car driver appeared before 
it, charged with having driven the police. 
On entering the room he tried to defend 
his action, and one of the members asked 
him to sign a guarantee that he would 
not drive the police again. He refused, 
and he was then turned out of the rooms. 
A Boycotting resolution was ed 
against him. He was Boycotted, and 
the demeanour of the people became so 
hostile that he subsequently attended 
the committee, asked for pardon, and 
promised never to drive police again. 
He was refused pardon, and, thereafter, 
he could only get provisions secretly, 
and no one would speak to him. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby): 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman— 
and I think it will save the time of the 
House—if we may take it that these 
alleged facts came from the officials of 
Dublin Castle, or from the correspondent 
of The Times newspaper ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Does the hon. 
Gentleman really suppose I would quote 
unauthenticated extracts from Zhe Times, 
or from any other newspaper, as evi- 
dence on which to ask the House to in- 
crease the stringency of the Criminal 
Law in Ireland? There is one more 
special case which I will bring before 
the House, because it shows—as well as 
the anecdotes I have read to the House 
also show—that this Boycotting is in no 
sense confined to cases where there has 
been eviction of tenants. A farmer was 
Boycotted for having taken from a land- 
lord grass land which had never been 
in the possession of a tenant, as the 
hon. Gentleman well knows. I do 
not know whether the House would 
desire that I should go minutely 
into the facts of the case. The man 
paid his rent in advance, when his at- 
tention was called to a resolution passed 
at a convention in Wexford, ‘that ‘no 
landlord’s grass should be taken.”” The 
House will observe that the resolution 
of the League in this case was not di- 
rected against land-grabbers, or against 
landlords who attempted to let lands 
from which a tenant had been previously 
evicted ; it was passed against landlords 
as a class, and not in favour of any 
tenants whatever, and the persons who 
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passed it were acting in the interest of a 
class war, and intended to make use of 
that resolution, as they would of any 
weapon that came to hand, to destroy a 
representative of that landlordism which, 
out of this House, hon. Members con- 
stantly and were never tired of de- 
nouncing. But if anyone desires to 
have an idea how far this system of 
Boycotting extends, and how the Na- 
tional League is mixed up with it, I 
should like that he would look at only 
one issue of United Ireland. I have here 
some eight or nine announcements which 
appeared in one issue only of one news- 
paper. The first was— 


“ County Sligo—the Rev. P. Lowrie, parish 
priest, presiding. It was passed unanimously 
that John Henry O——” 

—I will not venture upon the Irish 
names— 

“be adopted as the candidate for this elec- 
toral division; that Henry Breck send in his 
resignation at once, to save the expense of a 
contest. William Alexander, Sub-sheriff, was 
the only person who could be got to purchase 
the hay and straw got on a Boycotted farm, 
and saved by Emergency men.” 

Now, here you have, first, the ordinary 
course of Boycotting ; and, secondly, the 
extravagant pretension that by their 
system of Boycotting the National League 
are to manage local elections. Here is 
one from Meath— 

* At next meeting, at Rathmore, 25th March, 
the people will be expected to pay their sub- 
ner yy, for the year, as a remittance is due 
to the Central League.”’ 

Then here is one from Kilkenny— 

‘*The hon. secretary brought under the no- 

tice of the meeting that cars have been sup- 
plied at Clonmel to emergency men and others, 
and in the past week two cars were supplied 
to parties who were unknown. The hon. 
secretary also brought before the meeting the 
fact that, since last meeting, evicted land had 
been taken. The general feeling was that 
hunting should be stopped.”’ 
So that you will observe that the Na- 
tional League are determined not only 
that the land from which the tenant has 
been evicted shall now be cultivated, but 
that it shall not, even in a state of na- 
ture, serve for amusement, or for any 
use whatever to mankind. Then there 
is this— 

‘“At Drimore, a case of land-grabbing was 
postponed for the purpose of giving the accused 
parties an opportunity of being present.” 

I will not go on with these extracts. 
The interest with regard to them lies in 
the fact that, as I have said, they are all 
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taken from one issue of one newspaper, 
and they show the extent to which the 
system on which I have been comment- 
ing extends. If the House desires to 
know the extravagant pretensions of 
those who direct this terrible weapon of 
Boycotting, and how far they go beyond 
the mere agrarian objects which right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite think those 

ersons have in view, they cannot do 
Dotter than simply look down the 
columns of advertisements in the same 
newspaper with regard to evicted or sur- 
rendered farms. Would the House 
allow me to read out some of the other 
heads or titles under which persons are 
Boycotted? They included—‘“ Care- 
taking on evicted farms,” ‘‘ Being un- 
popular as a landlord,” ‘Acting as 
agent,” ‘Associating with Boycotted 
persons,” ‘‘ Supplying necessaries to the 
—. ‘Purchasing necessaries from 

oycotted persons,” ‘‘ Having acccom- 
modated obnoxious persons,” ‘ Not 
joining the National League.” 

Mr. T. 0. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): Might I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he would give the 
name of any person who had been Boy- 
cotted for not joining the National 
League? I shall be able to satisfy the 
right hon. Gentleman that the infor- 
mation he has been supplied with upon 
the subject is perfectly untrue. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: For “ not join- 
ing the National League”—that spon- 
taneous association of which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle spoke. I hope hon. Gentlemen 
will allow me to state the case in my 
own way. My point at this moment is 
not the number of persons Boycotted, 
but the number of Provinces in which 
the National League presume to inter- 
fere to use Boycotting to carry out their 
will. ‘ Not joining the National 
League,” “ being related”—that is 
being the father, the mother, the son- 
in-law, and so forth—‘‘to a Boycotted 

erson, being related to persons who 

ave been Crown witnesses at one time 
or another,” “ for having given evidence 
in any case for the prosecution,” “ for 
driving police in the execution of their 
duty,” ‘‘for not voting for Nationalist 
candidates at Poor Law Guardians’ elec- 
tion,” “ for being appointed teacher at a 
National School, contrary to the wishes 
of the people,” “ for having caused his 
wife to change her religion,” 
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suspected of having paid rent,” ‘‘ for not 
paying rent to League trustees,” and, 
astly, ‘‘for having obtained compensa- 
tion for being shot at.” Iam glad to see 
hon. Gentlemen appreciate the humour 
of that. Well, Sir, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite will recollect that, in the 
earlier part of my speech, I dealt prin- 
cipally with that broad belt of the country 
which lies on the West and South West 
of Ireland, and I gave from the Judges’ 
charges an account of the terrible con- 
dition of that region; but I would point 
out to the hon. Gentleman who thinks 
that the disorders of Ireland do not ex- 
tend beyond its limits, that the very 
worst district in Ireland for Boycotting 
is the South Eastern Division. The Re- 
turns of the number of Boycotted per- 
sons are divided by the police, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian wel] knows, according to 
the districts of Divisional Magistrates— 
Western, South Western, South Eastern, 
the Northern, and the Midland. Well, 
the South Eastern—which includes the 
counties of Carlow, Kilkenny, Queen’s 
County, Tipperary, Waterford, Wex- 
ford, and Wicklow—has a pre-eminence 
—an unhappy pre-eminence—as regards 
ersons totally Boycotted, over any other 
Division of Ireland, and only falls short 
by one of the grand total, which includes 
those who are both partially and com- 
pletely Boycotted. {|Mr. W. E. Guap- 
sToNE: Read the figures.] As the right 
hon. Gentleman asks me, I will read the 
figures. The number Boycotted in the 
Midland Division—would you like the 
counties too ?—{Mr. GuapstonE: No. ]— 
was 91, the persons Boyccited in the 
Western Division was 124, the persons 
Boycotted in the South Western Division 
was 282, the persons Boycotted in the 
South Eastern 281, and the persons 
Boycotted in the Northern Division was 
58. In other words, on the date to 
which this Return refers, there were 
“se wholly or partially Boycotted in Ire- 
and. 

Dr. TANNER: How many Protestant 
Home Rulers were Boycotted ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Are there any 
Protestant Home Rulers out of the 
House? I think, Sir, I have given the 
House some idea of the extent to which 
this dreadful system of Boycetting ex- 
tends. One consequence of it, however, 
has not been adequately dealt with. 
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Gentleman’s Land Bill of 1881 was to 
give every tenant in Ireland, out of 
Ulster, a right of sale in his holding. 
That goodwill would amount ttn 4 
in the South of Ireland to something 
between 15 and 20 years’ purchase of 
the rent, and it was intended by the 
right hon. Gentleman that if in any 
case the tenant had to leave his holding 
he should have as one of his assets this 
most valuable tenant right. But the 
value of that tenant right has been 
absolutely destroyed by the National 
League. It is now of no use to the 
landlord, and it has been taken by force 
from the tenant. Under the baneful 
tyranny of the National League a tenant 
who has to leavehis holding, or who elects 
to leave his holding, has now no power 
whatever of selling his tenant right. It 
has lost all value ; nobody dares buy it ; it 
is useless to the man who has it to sell, 
and it is useless to the landlord on whose 
hands it is thrown. Indeed, the action 
of the National League in this matter 
amounts to an absolute destruction of a 
valuable asset which was, as I have said, 
created by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. And those who pretend that 
the action of the League is directed 
towards the benefit of the tenant must 
surely forget that the most tyrannous 
landlords in Ireland have never done 
anything to deprive the tenants of their 
property comparable to what the League 
has done through their method of action. 
I have shown what the professed objects 
of the Leaders of the Land League are. 
I have described to you the terrible 
nature of the punishments and sufferings 
which the proceedings of the League 
inflict. Ihave shown you that the violent 
speeches which they make in Ireland are 
speeches which bear serious fruit, and 
which have terrible consequences; and I 
do not think that any Gentleman who 
has not given his mind to the subject 
can realize fully the gravity of the 
situation with which we have to deal. 
This League interferes not merely with 
dealings between landlord and tenant, 
but between buyer and seller, between 
father and son, between husband and 
wife. There are some diseased parasitic 
growths which mimicked with a ghastly 
success and healthy organism ; they have 
the same laws of nutrition and decay, 
but they flourish according as the organ- 
ism to which they are attached—weakens 
and perishes. Such is the Land League. 
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It imitates with a terrible fidelity the 
processes and operations of the Courts of 
Law. It has its own jurisprudence ; it 
has its own methods of procedure, and 
its own forms of punishment, and the 
tyranny which results from this state of 
thingsis ghastly indeed. It strikes—as 
I have said—at every relation of life; it 
does not spare the relatives of those who 
have offended, and its influence extends 
even beyond the grave. Doubtless 
many of those whom I am addressing 
are very indifferent to the rights of land- 
lords, and are not very sedulous for the 
preservation of the Union; but even to 
them I would appeal, with some hope of 
success, when I say that no tyranny, 
however grave, no tyranny however 
cruel, can compare with the anarchy 
which must prevail if you have at the 
same time in the same country two sets 
of tribunals and two sets of law—one 
the legal tribunal which gets no verdicts, 
the other the illegal tribunal which in- 
vests its own laws, its own methods of 
procedure, and inflicts with unerring 
certainty its own forms and degrees of 
punishment. Now, Sir, I have com- 
pleted the broad outiines of the case 
which I desired to lay before the House. 
I have, I think, shown that crime 
is uncontrolled and unpunished in 
parts of Ireland, and that in other 
parts of the country which are more 
satisfactory as regards the open com- 
mission of crime this system of secret 
terrorism reigns absolutely undisturbed ; 
and I conceive that in proving these 
two facts I have, I contend, made 
out an adequate case for giving to the 
laws those powers which they at present 
lack for fulfilling their functions. 
I now come to a brief—but I hope an 
adequate—description of the aims of the 
Bill which Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to the House to meet this state 
of things. As Ihave told the House, the 
two chief causes which render our 
Courts of Law in Ireland inoperative are 
the difficulty of getting evidence, and of 

etting verdicts according to evidence. 
F trust that the general provisions of our 
Bill will aid greatly in meeting the diffi- 
culty of the first of those evils. We 
have one special provision directed 
towards that object, borrowed from the 
Crimes Act. We have borrowed from 


the Scotch law—a law under which I 
think hon. Gentlemen will not deny that 
it is possible for men to be both happy 
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and free—we have borrowed from the 
Scotch law a plan under which it will be 
possible for magistrates to examine wit- 
nesses on oath, even in cases in which 
no person is charged before them with 
the committal ofa crime. I need not, 
however, dwell on that provision. The 
House is familiar with it as part of the 
Crimes Act of 1882 of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt). Then I come to the 
uestion of the difficulty of getting ver- 
dicts according to evidence. We pro- 
se, in the first place, to abolish the 
jury system altogether for certain classes 
of crimes punishable by a certain length 
of imprisonment. We provide that two 
magistrates shall have summary juris- 
diction, and a maximum power of inflict- 
ing six months’ imprisonment, with hard 
labour, for the following offences :—Ori- 
minal conspiracy, Boycotting, rioting, 
offences under the Whiteboy Acts, as- 
saulting officers of the law, taking 
forcible and unlawful possession, and 
inciting to the above offences. 1 may 
say why in this Bill we do not propose to 
interfere in the slightest degree with 
the liberty of the Press. We entertain 
the hope that by giving magistrates 
power of summary jurisdiction for in- 
citing to these offences we may be able to 
deal with that class of cases, and prevent 
the Press from being sharers in these 
crimes. Ofcourse, it will be felt that if 
the jury system has really broken down 
it will not be sufficient to give this power 
summary conviction with the maxi- 
mum power of imprisonment, and only 
for those offences. The graver criminal 
would escape if you leave the system in 
other respects unaltered. We, therefore 
again, with small modification, borrow 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derby’s Act of 1882, that— 


“Ifthe Attorney General for Ireland shall 
certify that a fairer trial can be held in some 
other place in Ireland, the High Court shall 
direct that the trial be heid in some other place 
in Ireland ;”’ 
with this limitation, however—a qualifi- 
cation which was not in the Act of 1882 
—namely, 

“That the prisoner, if he can show that a 
fairer trial cannot be held in such a place, 
should have power to make representations to 
the Court to that effect, and the Court shall 
have power to direct accordingly.”’ 

Then we give — either to the de- 
fendant or the Attorney General to have 
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a special jury in any case in which he 
may think fit, thus assimilating the cri- 
minal practice to what is believed to be 
the civil practice both in England and 
Ireland. But we are here met by a 
problem which has exercised the minds 
of other right hon. Gentlemen who have 
had to devise some plan by which 
the defects of the jury system in Ire- 
land might be overcome. It is mani- 
fest that intimidation and Party spirit 
-—= extend to every part of Ireland, 
and need not necessarily be confined to 
the district where the crime takes place. 
How are you to meet thatcase? If the 
change of venue and a special jury are 
not sufficient to secure a fair trial, what 
expedient are you going to adopt to 
meet it? [Mr. T. M. Heaty: Send 
them to Belfast.] The difficulty of get- 
ting over the possibility—rather that 
you may not get a fair trial in any part 
of Ireland—is enhanced by this further 
consideration—that even if you could get 
a fair trial it may be at the cost of the 
lives, the property, and the happiness of 
the jurymen, on whom you fasten the 
duty of giving a verdict. We think, 
then, that it would be unfair to cast upon 
the shoulders of men, unpaid and arbi- 
trarily chosen, the whole burden of pre- 
serving the fabric of law and order in 
Ireland. We, therefore, have been 
obliged to devise some means by which 
the very gravest class of offences may be 
tried by some other means than a jury 
trial in any part of Ireland. The method 
by which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby attempted to meet 
this difficulty was by having a trial by 
Judges without a jury—Jucdges selected 
from the Irish Bench. The Irish 
Judges, it is no secret, very strongly ob- 
jected to that expedient, and I am not 
prepared to say that they were wrong. 
At all events, this is not the expedient 
which we think right to adopt. We 
prefer to retain, as far as we can, the 
spirit and principle of the jury system— 
so long as that jury system can be ap- 
plied with some hope of obtaining a fair 
verdict ; and we, therefore, under cer- 
tain limits, which I will presently de- 
scribe, propose that the Attorney General 
for England and the Attorney General 
for Ireland together may certify that a 
fairer trial can be had in England; and 
then, under the same conditions as to 
trials as are to exist in regard to change 
of venue in Ireland, the trial shall, ac- 
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cording to the certificate, be held in 
England. [An hon. Memser: In what 
part of England?] The name of the 
place will be in the certificate. We 
are not of opinion that this proposal in 
any sense violates the spirit of the 
Criminal Law; but we are rather of 
opinion that it violates it infinitely 
less than the plan proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby. 
We are aware that in certain cireum- 
stances it might be a hardship to a pri- 
soner to be tried in England—that a 
prisoner might not be able to convey his 
witnesses, solicitor, and counsel from 
Ireland to England. Therefore we pro- 
vide in the Bill that Irish counsel shall 
be allowed to practise in English Courts, 
and also that the State shall provide the 
necessary funds for conveying both wit- 
nesses and lawyers to London. 

An hon. Memser: What about the 
fees? What is the scale of fees? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I hope we get 
a good retainer. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. and 
learned Member for North Longford 
ought not to complain at all of that 
now. Sir, this proposal we intend to 
confine to certain specified crimes. 
From this list of crimes we have care- 
fully excluded everything which can 
possibly be conceived to have a political 
complexion. We have excluded, there- 
fore, treason, treason-felony, sedition, 
and seditious libel.’ The crime can be 
tried in England if it be shown, and 
only if it can be shown, that a fair 
trial cannot be had in Ireland, or that 
the jurymen are in fear of their lives 
and property from such a trial. The 
only crimes to which, under these cir- 
cumstances, we propose to apply this 
provision are murder, attempt to murder, 
aggravated crimes of violence, arso 
and breaking or firing into dwelling- 
houses. As I said before, we conceive that 
by limiting our proposal in this way, and 
by preserving tothe prisonerthe privilege 
of being tried before an impartial jury, 
we do much more to carry into effect 
the spirit of the English Criminal Law 
than we should do by providing instead 
some machinery analogous to that which 
was passed into law at the instance of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby. Now, Sir, there is a further 
limitation which applies to every one of 
the provisions I have enumerated to the 
House. We recognize—and we gladly 
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recognize—that there are parts of Ire- 
land in which crime and lawlessness, 
and intimidation, and disregard of the 
law of the land are not in such a state 
as to necessitate such a stringency of the 
Criminal Law ; and, therefore, we have 
provided that the provisions I have read 
shall only have application in those dis- 
tricts which are proclaimed by the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Mr. W. BOWEN ROWLANDS (Car- 
diganshire): Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman say whether it is in contemplation 
to establish any uniform system of panel- 
striking ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
object to the interruption ; but I think 
the hon. Member will see that I should 
serve no good purpose by going into de- 
tails of that kind at this stage of the 
discussion. If I can give the House an 
adequate idea of the proposals of the 
Bill, I shall be satisfied; and I hope 
that, so far as I have gone, I have suc- 
ceeded in doing so. So far, we hope we 
have made adequate provisions for se- 
curing that the Courts shall give verdicts 
according to the evidence; and, one of 
the great objects which we have in view 
being to insure the adequate punishment 
of those who exercise intimidation, and 
as the various combinations with which 
Ireland is cursed chiefly carry out their 
purpose by means of intimidation, we 
are not without hope that these clauses 
will be sufficient in themselves to strike 
effectually at any unlawful association 
or combination for the purpose of in- 
timidation. But, at the same time, we 
felt that we should not be justified in 
leaving the Executive absolutely power- 
less to deal with such associations in the 
event of the failure of our plan for the 
establishment of summary jurisdiction. 
We, therefore, have introduced clauses 
which we think will have the effect of 
dealing with the case of dangerous asso- 
ciations. The Lord Lieutenant in Council 
will have power—under certain limi- 
tations which I will describe—to make 
it an offence against this Act to have 
anything to do with an association for 
the commission of crime, for carrying on 
operations for or by the commission of 
crime, for encouraging or aiding persons 
to commit crime, for promoting or in- 
citing to acts of violence or intimidation, 
or for interfering with the administration 
of the law or disturbing the maintenance 
of law and order. But we are of opinion 
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that these powers—which we think ne- 
cessary, but know to be extreme—should 
be exercised only under limitations which 
we do not propose to apply to the rest of 
the Bill. The Lord Lieutenant, accord- 
ing to our proposal, may make a Pro- 
clamation making such associations il- 
legal. If Parliament be sitting at the 
time, the Proclamation must be laid 
upon the Table of the House within 
seven days from the time it is made; 
and if Parliament be not sitting it must 
be summoned forthwith in order that 
the Proclamation may be laid upon the 
Table within seven days of its meeting. 
If either House of Parliament shall, 
under those circumstances, present an 
Address to the Crown practically con- 
demning the Proclamation, it will be of 
no force. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: That is to save 
the Orange Society when the Liberals 
come in. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: When the 
Lord Lieutenant has issued his Procla- 
mation, he may choose certain specified 
districts in which it is to have effect. 
The Proclamation will, in itself, extend 
potentially to the whole of Ireland ; but 
we hope that it will not be necessary to 
extend it in practice or put it in force all 
over the country. There are districts, I 
have no doubt, where the Land League 
is a perfectly innocuous association ; but 
there are districts where it is a curse to 
civilization. We do not propose to 
make it binding vn the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, because he thinks that the 
National League or some other dan- 
gerous association ought to be put 
down in one district—we do not pro- 
pose to make it binding upon him to 
put it down in every other district in 

reland. I think I have explained, I 
trust clearly, the provisions of the Bill 
we propose. AsI have explained that 
the application of the Bill may be limited 
in point of space, we do not propose 
that the measure shall be limited in 
point of time. We do not propose to 
put it in the power of any Government 
to compel their Successors to have to con- 
sider the condition of Ireland at a time 
when it may be perfectly impossible, 
through Parliamentary exigencies, to 
carry out their plans. I do not know 
whether the House will care to learn the 
distinctions between this Bill and the 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby. The main distinc- 
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tions are these—his Bill was limited in 
point of time, and ours is not; his Bill 
was not limited in point of space, while 
ours is or may be; we have added to the 
offences which can be dealt with sum- 
marily criminal conspiracies in support 
of Boycotting, and Whiteboy offences 
and incitements to commit them. We 
have given to the prisoners what the 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman did not 
give—a power to protest against the 
change of venue; and, whereas the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to deal in cer- 
tain cases with certain offences by Special 
Commission, we prefer to retain the jury 
system and to deal with them by change 
of venue to England. The right hon. 
Gentleman had certain powers in his 
Bill which we omit—certain laws re- 
lating to strangers, and certain clauses 
dealing with the Press. These are the 
main distinctions between us and the 
right hon. Gentleman. We think all the 
ditferences which separate our Bill from 
his are improvements. Some of them 
go in the direction of strengthening the 
Bill. The majority go in the direction, 
not of making the Bill more efficient, 
but of making it more equitable in point 
of working to any prisoners who may be 
tried under it. Now, Sir, I have laid 
my case before the House. I have ex- 
plained our Bill to the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian told us on Thursday night 
that our Bill was a Bill for putting 
down agitation. Our Bill is a Bill, not 
for putting down agitation, but for en- 
forcing the law. The law which we 
wish to enforce is not the law specially 
or particularly which regulates the re- 
lations of landlord and tenant. The 
law we seek to enforce is the iaw which 
gives in this country and every civi- 
lized country security to private indi- 
viduals. It is the law which prevents 
your pocket being picked and your head 
being broken; it is the law which en- 
ables you to go home with some security 
that midnight marauders will not invade 
your - mew fire into your dwelling, 
possibly shoot you, possibly drag your 
wives and pred wed sor of bed. ‘There 
are those who talk as if Irishmen were 
justified in disobeying the law because 
the law comes to them in a foreign garb. 
I see no reason why any local colour 
should be given to the Ten Command- 
ments. But, lastly, the laws which the 
Government seek to enforce are the laws 
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which, as far as I know, are the same 
in every civilized country which even 
retends to a glimmering of civilization. 
Mr. T. M. Hearty: What about the 
hiteboy Acts?] Nor do I think that 
any regard to local prejudices in Ireland 
need induce us to treat leniently those 
who shoot a man for no other offence 
than that he is suspected of a desire to 
pay part of his rent. I am quite aware 
that we are approaching the considera- 
tion of this ae under very peculiar 
difficulties. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian told us 
that never before in the history of Crimes 
Acts did the legitimate Opposition set 
themselves — the legitimate Go- 
vernment of the day. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): What I said was, that 
the Government of the day had never 
proposed coercion without knowing that 
they would have the support of both 
Parties in the House. 

Mer. A. J. BALFOUR: I accept the 
correction of the right hon. Gentleman. 
T do not retort upon him, though I think 
I might, as he retorted upon me, that he 
had forgotten his own speech. At all 
events, we have the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman that three-sevenths of 
the House of Commons are opposed to 
the Government on this occasion. It is 
quite true that, for the first time in the 
history of this country, the victims of 
oppression, of outrage, of murder, have 
called upon the Government to protect 
them, and that Government has not been 
supported by the English minority. But, 
Sir, we do not take the view apparently 
now taken by the right hon. Gentleman, 
that our conduct in this matter is to be 
regulated by the views of the Opposition. 
If they fail in their duty—as I think 
they are failing—that is no reason, and 
that shall be no reason, why we should 
not do our duty. This may support us, 
or it may not support us; but we should 
be utterly failing in the first and elemen- 
tary duty of Government if, through any 
fear of Parliamentary opposition, or any 
dread of a hostile majority, we were to 
neglect or defer, for one single day, the 
answer to the appeal which comes up to 
us from every part of disturbed Ireland. 
Sir, this will be my last word. Many of 
those who are most devoted in the cause 
of liberty pay but a cold and frigid re- 
spect to the cause of order. I will not 
ask whether, under some circumstances, 
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these two great principles are or are not 
ever opposed; but I will say, and say 
boldly, that in this case they are united, 
and that if I appeal to one rather than 
to the other, it is in the cause of 
liberty that I ask this House to support 
us in breaking the yoke under which 
so large a part of Ireland is now 
groaning. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
make better provision for the prevention and 
punishment of Crime in Ireland ; and for other 
purposes relating thereto.” —(Mr. Arthur Bal- 
Sour.) 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I know, 
Mr. Speaker, that I rise under circum- 
stances of the greatest difficulty to reply 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
which has been prolonged over such a 
considerable length of time to so late an 
hour of thisevening. Towards the close 
of his speech he informed the House of 
certain differences which seemed to him 
to distinguish his Bill from the Bill in- 
troduced some years ago by the right 
hon. Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt). There was, however, one 
difference which he omitted to mention. 
The Bill which was introduced by the 
right hon. Member for Derby in 1882 

assed into law; the Bill which is now 
introduced by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite will never pass into law. If I 
believed that the people of England—I 
will not say the Members of this House 
—if I believed that the people of Eng- 
land would be capable of passing into 
law such a Bill as that described by the 
right hon. Gentleman I would give up 
for ever the hope of seeing these two 
peoples—the English and the Irish 
people—shaking hands and uniting in 
peace in a common brotherhood. It is 
the old, old story again. For 700 years 
these two peoples have hated each other, 
and have struggled against each other, 
and many a bitter and sorrowful thing 
has occurred at both sides out of that 
long and terrible struggle; and, now after 
these hundreds of years in the 87th year 
of the pretended Union, what is the 
best proposal that can be made for 
bringing peace between the two nations ? 
It is that Act by which the Government 
of Ireland has suppressed in Ireland 
every liberty for which the people of 
England thomselves hold dear, and did 
not hesitate to fight, and to fight against 
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the Throne, in days gone by. The best 
proposal that England can make for the 
Government of Ireland now, at this 
period of the 19th century, is to suspend 
every liberty that is dear to every man 
who is not a slave in his heart, and 
suspend them, too, without any limit as 
to time. All I can say is, that I would 
not put the right hon. Gentleman to the 
trouble of bringing me over to the Old 
Bailey to be tried, as I see he has ex- 
empted criminal conspiracy, but I would 
fall back upon methods 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Criminal con- 
spiracy is not exempted from offences to 
be tried in England. 

Mr. DILLON: I thought you said it 
was. But if this Code of laws, the 
worst ever proposed, or dared to be pro- 
posed, by any Minister of England before 
— if this Code of laws should receive the 
sanction of a majority of the people of 
England, I, for one, would abandon 
public agitation, and would consider 
myself at least a slave, if I were to agi- 
tate publicly under such circumstances. 
I would do either of two things—I 
would either leave for ever a country 
where no freeman could live, unless like 
a slave; or, if the people were able and 
willing, I would be proud and happy to 
lead them into battle against such an 
infamous system. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman talked of civilized people ap- 
proving of his Bill. I say there is not 
a civilized people on this earth who 
would not sympathize with any and 
every effort a people like the Irish could 
make, or dared to make, or would be 
justified by their resources in making, 
to resist so hateful, so infamous, and so 
oppressive alaw. One thing I am cer- 
tain of, and I warn you here of it, that 
though the resources of the Irish people 
are too limited, as compared with those 
of England, to oppose your tremendous 
power, though they may be downtrodden 
and disorganized, and crushed under the 
iron heels of your overwhelming Con- 
stabulary and military, so as to be seem- 
ingly to submit like cowards and slaves 
to such a Code of laws as this before the 
House, they never would, and will only 
wait until an opportunity comes for 
striking back against you. If I believed 
we were in the same position now with 
regard to the people of England as we 
stood in seven years ago, when this pre- 
sent struggle commenced, I would despair 
of ever burying the hatchet and sword 
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between the two nations. But, Sir, it 
is a good thing for England, as well as 
for Ireland, that there sits upon these 
Benches a body of men who represent 
the convictions of a majority of the 
people of this country; and who, if I 
am not greatly mistaken by the expres- 
sions of sympathy and kindness I have 
received from them in private life, are 
prepared to stand by us to the utmost 
which Parliamentary law will allow us 
in resisting and opposing a system which 
can have only one result—the disor- 
ganization of society in Ireland and the 
driving back of the people of Ireland 
to those sad methods which resulted in 
so much bloodshed in the past. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland has told the House that 
the Bill he is going to introduce will 
not be limited in point of time. No, Sir, 
it will not be limited in time. You cannot 
limit nought—you cannot limit nothing. 
The Bill must first come into existence 
before any limit can be put to it as to 
time, it must be passed before it has 
any operation at all; and I am greatly 
mistaken, and shall be greatly surprised, 
notwithstanding the Government has 
now a majority at its back, if it ever 
succeeds in dragging its hateful carcase 
through all the stages of this House. I 
will not waste time, Sir, in going into 
the details of this Bill. The Govern- 
ment appear to have culled from the 
whole of the 86 Coercion Acts that have 
gone before, the very worst provisions, 
and united them with provisions of 
such stringency which, so far as my 
historical reading goes, were never before 
proposed by any previous Coercion Go- 
vernment. I will say, Sir, before I 
proceed to say a few words on the case 
whichthe Government have endeavoured 
to make, it seems to me extraordinary 
that English Conservative Gentlemen 
will not pause and reflect now, after 
seven years of the later stages of this 
bitter struggle, on the fact which has 
been repeatedly told them by a late 
Chief Governor of Ireland, that after 
three Coercion Acts of the severest 
stringency have been passed by this 
House, and one of them administered 
by a man of very different mettle from 
the present Governor—that the Chief 
Secretary should be obliged to get up 
and state that the condition of the 
country is infinitely worse than ever it 
was before, and that these Ooercion 
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bittered against English rule. That 
certainly ought to make men ponder 
seriously when another Ooercion Bill 
is brought forward. An hon. Member, 
the other night, said he denied the Crimes 
Act had been a failure—he declared 
that it had put down crime, but what 
does Lord Spencer say, the man who 
administered the Act? He declared, in 
several speeches in England—and I read 
them all very carefully—that though by 
the Crimes Act actively and severely 
administered, he had reduced the amount 
of crime in Ireland to a certain extent, 
there was no improvement in the condi- 
tion of the peo le, or in their feelings 
towards Eng. cok ? No. Lord Spencer 
declared during the three years the Act 
was in force he found the hatred to 
English rule had increased, the disaffec- 
tion to the law, and the disorganization 
of the people of Ireland to be greater 
when he left Ireland than when he took 
up the reins of Government. Those are 
Lord Spencer’s own words; and, Sir, 
before I leave this position of Lord 
Spencer’s administration of the law, may 
I say this—Lord Spencer was our enemy 
while in Ireland, but I say this, that he 
faced us with the courage of a man, 
and while there in Ireland he did his 
duty manfully and well, and passed 
through an ordeal compared to which 
the hottest battle was but a trifling 
matter. He believed, whether true or 
not I cannot say, that his life was not 
safe day or night, and going into battle 
compared with that is as nothing; and 
sneers at Lord Spencer come very ill 
from Gentlemen on that Bench who 
knew nothing of the dangers which lie 
before them. [Cries of ‘A threat!” 
from the Ministerial Benches.| I make 
no threat. I have merely replied to 
the sneer cast the other night at Lord 
Spencer; because it was said he had 
gone back on his own words—had gone 
back on the policy he had tried to carry 
outin Ireland. Such a sneer comes very 
badly from the Treasury Bench. Lord 
Spencer never flinched in exercising the 
powers which were given him, and he 
showed a courage—whatever the re- 
sult may have been—in which I 
am sure he will not be imitated 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
Let me now, Sir, for a few minutes 
into the case made by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite the Chief Secretary 
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for Ireland for this, the 87th, and greatest 
of all Coercion Acts, which is to last for 
all time, which is to crown the great 
edifice and seal the Union between Eng- 
land and Ireland, by declaring to the 
world that that Union can only be held 
together by depriving the inhabitants of 
Ireland of every one of the liberties that 
any brave man would fight for. I would 
ask hon. Members who have listened to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
have they heard any case made out by 
the right hon. Gentleman for such a 
drastic Bill as this, or for any Coercion 
Bill at all? I declare most solemnly 
that as I sat and listened to the right 
hon. Gentleman my wonder grew piece 
by piece, for a more disreputable, a 
more wretched, and a more miserable 
attempt at making a case for a Coercion 
Act I never heard. I tell the right hon. 
Gentleman this—if he will allow me to 
take his place on that Bench for half-an- 
hour I would make a ten times better 
ease for a Coercion Act from my own 
knowledge. I do not deny that there is 
some crime and some trouble in Ireland ; 
but I say that the Chief Secretary has 
not proved the necessity for a Coercion 
Act. He stands up here and reads a lot 
of anonymous stuff about crimes in Ire- 
land, supplied to him by permanent 
clerks in Lreland, and he cannot answer 
a single question in relation thereto. 
He depends upon Government officials 
in Dublin Castle to make up the un- 
founded and wretched trash he has pro- 
duced; and the only thing the right 
hon. Gentleman has succeeded in proving 
is that he knows absolutely nothing of 
the condition of Ireland, this Chief Se- 
cretary of a fortnight or so. He only 
spoke what he was told. But suppose 
that all his facts were admitted, what 
do they amount to? The right hon. 
Gentleman specifically refused, at our 
invitation, to go into the question of the 
statistics of crime in Ireland, and why? 
Because they would have shown what 
his Predecessor (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) stated at Bristol not long ago— 
that the condition of Ireland in respect 
of crime was, with the exception of two 
districts, improving. It is unparalleled 
in the history of the 86 Coercion Acts 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
should refuse to give any statistics as to 
crime in support of a Coercion Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman commenced 
by referring to the charges of certain 
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Judges, who, he said, were notoriously 
fair-minded and unbiassed men, who 
were not making up a political case for 
coercion. I beg leave to take issue upon 
that point. A most extraordinary thing 
is that in the case of every Coercion Act 
the charges of certain Judges were ready 
for the Government to assist them in ap- 
plying for coercive powers for Ireland. 
But what did these Judges say? Judge 
Lawson—and this affects the Division I 
represent—stated that the condition of 
Mayo could not be distinguished from a 
condition of actual revolution or civil 
war. The right hon. Gentleman care- 
fully avoided giving the House a Return 
of outrages on which that charge was 
based. I am well acquainted with the 
whole county, and I challenge contra- 
diction when I say that I am satisfied, 
from personal investigation, that the 
North, South, and Western Divisions of 
the County of Mayo—leaving out the 
Eastern Division, which I represent— 
are as peaceful as Essex, or Sussex, or 
Surrey. Tho law and the process of the 
law have just as much currency in North, 
South, and West Mayo as in any part of 
England. I am better acquainted with 
the condition of Mayo than Judge Law- 
son, for I have lived there for a long 
time, and my family are connected with 
it. The observations of Judge Lawson 
were based on the police reports which 
the right hon. Gentleman has not read 
for us. They say these reports have 
all reference to East Mayo. Now, I 
know East Mayo better than any other 
Division, and what occurred in East Mayo 
was this. East Mayo, under my guid- 
ance and advice, had almost universally 
adopted the Plan of Campaign. So far 
as the levying of rack-rents goes, there 
is not the slightest doubt that in East 
Mayo there has been some disorder, 
and the law has been impeded, but 
there has been no other disorder. But 
as to outrages and robbery and crimes 
of violence, they are wholly absent, and 
= are safer walking the roads of East 

ayo at night than you are in walking 
through the streets of London. In my 
recollection, which extends over a con- 
siderable period, I have never known 
the district of East Mayo more peaceful. 
There is undoubtedly disorder, and there 
is undoubtedly Boycotting ; but, in the 
cases where the landlords have given 
way, a more absolute condition of peace 
does not prevail throughout the whole 
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of Ireland. But we are told that the 
law has been set at defiance. In that one 
respect it has, and I am proud to own 
in this House that I personally am re- 
sponsible for the paralyzing of the law in 
that respect in East Mayo. I only wish 
that I had paralyzed it at Glenbeigh and 
in other districts in Ireland, and that 
every Member of our Party could have 
operated with as much success in his Divi- 
sion as I didin East Mayo. We managed 
to bring the people through last winter 
by means of the Plan of Campaign with- 
out violence. So far as I am aware, 
with but two or three exceptions, there 
was hardly a single eviction in East 
Mayo; and in all other respects the 
country has not been so peaceful in the 
memory of man. Yet, although there 
has been no special allegation of crime 
made by Judge Lawson, we have the 
general statement that the country is 
in a state of civil war, simply because by 
means of the Plan of Campaign I made 
Lord Dillon grant a reduction of 20 per 
cent—and simply because Lord Dillon 
and Mr. Rashleigh could not collect 
their rents, until they consented to the 
terms we proposed. That is what the 
civil war means. I will not go into the 
charges of all the Judges; but I simply 
call attention to the fact that with the soli- 
tary exception of Judge Johnson in the 
County and City of Cork, no specific de- 
tails were gone into. In the case of 
Judge O’Brien and Judge Johnson, 
some districts have been described as 
very bad, but no details were gone into. 
The general statement was that a condi- 
tion of “disorganization” prevailed. We 
know what that means. Disorganiza- 
tion in the minds of these Judges means 
combination against the payment of 
rent in cases where landlords refused to 
wr reductions. That is what the 

udges denounced. I do not know what 
the Chief Secretary’s own view may be, 
but that is what the friends and backers 
of the Chief Secretary have in view. 
They speak of the disorganization of 
society; but there was only one in the 
whole of the extracts from the charges of 
the Judges which had any effect upon 
the House, and that was a case men- 
tioned by Judge Johnson, where a girl’s 
hair had been cut off. I say, unhesita- 
tingly, that if we could discover the 
man who committed the outrage, sup- 
posing it was really committed, we 
should see that he was punished. We 
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have denounced it in stronger lan- 
guage than you have ever used. If 
we could discover these men, they would 
be dealt with in a most summary fashion. 
Where I used to live, in America, such 
men, if found, would be lynched, and 
in a modified way they would, no doubt, 
be so dealt with in Ireland. But are 
we to be told that the liberties of a coun- 
try are to be taken away because a set 
uf young blackguards break into a house 
and commit such an outrage? If I were 
to take up the criminal literature of 
England, I would undertake to find 
cases compared with which the one cited 
by the Chief Secretary would shrivel up 
altogether. In all these cases the right 
hon. Gentleman made out no case what- 
soever. When I pass on to the next 
portion of his speech, I find that his 
case is even a great deal weaker than it 
had been in the previous portion, be- 
cause, in reply to our repeated calls for 
particulars, the right hon. Gentleman 
said—‘‘ Yes, I will give some cases.” 
These cases were with regard to the 
action of jurors. In spite of his own 
contrary intention, we drove the right 
hon. Gentleman at last into giving us 
particulars. I do not know whether 
the House noticed it, but he gave us six 
or seven cases of the action of jurors, 
and it was a remarkable circumstance 
that in not one of them did the case 
arise in either of the six counties upon 
which he founds his legislation. He 
began with Roscommon. Now, Ros- 
common is not in the districts men- 
tioned. The next was Tipperary. Tip- 
porary is in a state of absolute peace. 

e never said a word about Tipperary 
in connection with bringing in coercion. 
He gives three cases in Tipperary, and 
what did he tell? He said that none of 
them were cases of agrarian crime at 
all. We must presume that he has 
taken the strongest and the best cases 
with which to illustrate his argument; 
but did anybody ever hear such a 
method of argument? He goes and 
undertakes to prove that, from the con- 
dition of six counties in Ireland, coercion 
is necessary. He is then called upon for 
particulars, and he takes refuge in other 
counties and cities—cases which do not 
refer to agrarian crime at all. [‘ Oh, 
oh!” } In not a single one of these 
eases did he give any particulars of 
what affected the juries. He simply 
says that the Judges charged strongly 
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for conviction. Well, I have heard 
Judges charge strongly for conviction 
in England and juries disagree. In all 
parts of Ulster I heard Judges charge 
strongly for conviction and juries dis- 
agree. In these cases, he deliberately 
tells us, first of all that they have no- 
thing to do with agrarian agitation, and 
nothing to do with politics; and then he 
gives us no proof whatever that the 
minds of the juries were unduly in- 
fluenced one way or the other, and we 
are wholly without information as to 
the reasons why the juries disagreed. 
Of course, it may be that a friend or 
cousin of the prisoner was on the jury. 
He did not tell what the Judges said, 
and we were obliged to trust to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own descriptions of 
what took place. Now I come to another 
branch of his great argument, which was 
this. He denounced the National League. 
If the rest of his case was weak, this I 
think may be described as the weakest 
part of all. He undertook deliberately 
to prove that the National League was 
engaged in some desperately wicked 
work, the nature of it he forgot to 
mention. He did not state at all what 
his case was that he was going to prove 
against the National League, and I lis- 
tened with great curiosity to hear what 
was the case that he would endeavour to 
make out against that organization. 
What did he do? He commenced b 
citing four meetings, in none of whic 
had the National League anything what- 
ever to say. That shows how much the 
right hon. Gentleman knows about Ire- 
land. There were four meetings called 
under the Plan of Campaign, and acting 
under my advice; and in no instance 
had the National League anything what- 
ever to do with those four meetings. 
When that was"pointed out to him, the 
right hon. Gentleman said—‘‘ But the 
eople were prominent members of the 
ational League.” Are we then to be 
told that any organization is to be re- 
sponsible for every word uttered by every 
rominent member of the organization ? 
ut that is not all. Having referred to 
these meetings, he proceeded to quote 
an extract from these speeches, one by 
my hon. Friend the Member for North 
Fermanagh (Mr. W. Redmond); the 
second by the hon. Member for East 
Galway (Mr. M. Harris) ; and the third 
by the hon. Member for South Galwa; 
(Mr. David Sheehy). He never quo 
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from any speeches of mine, although, 
unfortunately, I have made a good many. 
Now, I say that all the speeches he 
quoted were absolutely and entirely in- 
nocent. With the exception of one of 
them, they do not contain the expression 
of a single sentiment upon which there 
is the shadow of a shade of a foundation 
of establishing coercion. What did they 
say? All that these speakers declared 
was that, in their opinion, the object 
before the people of Ireland was not 
only to get reduction of rents, but to set 
themselves free, and to get the right of 
governing themselves. We all admit 
that. We never denied it; and yet he 
went all this way round to prove that 
the National League had set that object 
before the people of Ireland. All I can 
say is, that he took a very long détour 
to very little purpose; for if he had but 
obtained a card of membership, he 
would have seen that it is plainly stated 
thereon that the very first object of 
the League “is to gain legislative 
independence for Ireland.” Of course, 
everybody knows that is the object of 
the National League. That was the 
most that could be made out of the great 
mass of speeches which are collected by 
the Government at enormous and idiotic 
expense, piled up at the Castle in Dublin 
—I suppose numbering about 10,000. 
We are entitled to say that out of all 
those speeches, he could not find any 
worse passages than those perfectly inno- 
cent ones which he has given to the 
House. With the exception of the 
quotation from the speech by the hon. 
Member for East Galway (Mr. Harris), 
as to the correctness of the report of 
which there is very great doubt, about 
** slicing down rents,” I say there is not 
a single passage which, from our point 
of view, is other than perfectly innocent. 
That speech has been quoted over and 
over again, and I do not care to go into 
a discussion as to whether the report ac- 
curately represents what the hon. Gen- 
tleman said or not ; but it is mere childish 
folly to say that any single sentence 
uttered by any man, in the course of a 
long political agitation, is to be taken as 
a justification for taking away the liber- 
ties ofa people. It is preposterous, and 
it only piles on additional proof, if, in- 
deed, additional proof were necessary, 
to convince any fair-minded man that 
the case of the Chief Secretary is so 
lamentably weak that he has been 
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obliged to have recourse to these 
wretched quotations, which are picked 
out by the eagle eye of the Loyal and 
Patriotic Union for retail to the people 
of England. Now I come to the fourth 
branch of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
case, and it is the only branch in which 
he plainly demonstrated himself—that 
is with regard to the practice of Boy- 
cotting. Iam not in the habit in this 
House of making statements I do not 
believe in, and nobody denies that Boy- 
cotting is very —— in certain parts 
of Ireland. ‘o an Englishman, not 
knowing the other side, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement would present a 
terrible picture ; but to us the right hon. 
Gentleman has again succeeded in prov- 
ing nothing but his own ignorance of the 
country he has undertaken to govern. 
Evidently, from the strong language and 
strong rhetoric that he used, he made up 
his mind to lay on the colours as thickly 
as he could, and he went.so far as to 
challenge right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
for a more appalling picture than the 
authentic facts before him presented. 
What did he do? I made a note at the 
time at random of some of the cases he 
brought forward. One was with regard 
to a well-known case at Thurles where 
Boycotting took place. It was the case 
of a man who came before the local 
branch of the League, and asked to be 
forgiven. He was not forgiven, and the 
Boycotting wenton. What was the date 
of the case? It was the 14th of August, 
1885. At the very time that this man 
was before the Thurles branch of the 
League asking to be forgiven and being 
refused forgiveness, the Tory Party were 
in alliance with us. They asked and 
they got our support at the Elections in 
November of the year 1885, and they 
knew right well of the Thurles case of 
Boycotting. It was publicly and no- 
toriously before the country at the time. 
The newspapers took considerable in- 
terest in it; but it did not make the 
Tories refuse an alliance with the hon. 
Member for Cork, so long as, by his co- 
operation, they could secure a majority 
at the polls. Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman went on to quote a resolution 
passed a long time ago, condemning cer- 
tain evictions, and declaring that, in the 
opinion of the meeting, no man should 
be permitted to hunt over the land. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman not 
know that farmers in Ireland are legally 
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entitled to prevent any man hunting 
over their lands? And does he not know 
that it is one of the legitimate weapons 
by which we get reductions of rent in 
Ireland? I call it a fair bargain ; but 
the last of the Boycotting cases is very 
amusing. The right hon. Gentleman, 
in pees, oy it forward, nearly wept over 
it, and he leaned over the Table to an 
unusual length. He was more emphatic 
and impressive in his manner than 
ever. The right hon. Gentleman said 
a labourer was working for a Boycotted 
man, that his wife was going to be con- 
fined, and that he could not get a mid- 
wife to attend her. Now, does he mean 
to put a clause in his Bill to compel mid- 
wives to attend women where they do 
not choose to do so? If so, I shall be 
prepared to oppose such a clause. I 
mention this to show the absurdity and 
the idiocy you are being driven into by 
attempting such an impossible task as 
that which you will be attempting by 
means of this Bill, if it passes. Do you 
suppose that by any Act of Parliament 
you can compel a midwife to attend a 
woman when she does not choose? 
There is a tragic side as well as a comic 
side to this subject—this is one of the 
comic sides; another was when a little 
boy, aged 10 years, because he whistled 
‘‘ Harvey Duff” at a passing policeman, 
was summoned for intimidation. Theee, 
Sir, are the results of idiotic legislation 
like this. I have now come to the end 
of the Chief Secretary’s case, and I do 
not think there is really any case at all. 
The case which the right hon. Gentle- 
man attempted to prove made out no case 
for any coercion at all, much less for such 
a terrific Bill as he proposes to intro- 
duce into this House. He has, indeed, 
made out a case that he should speedily 
leave the Irish Office. He succeeded 
to-night in proving, to the satisfaction 
of every Irishman, that he is actually 
moving in the dark in Ireland—that he 
is dealing with a condition of people 
and things about which he knows abso- 
lutely nothing. That being so, he is 
absolutely a entirely in the hands of 
the most dangerous gang of men that 
exist in any country. He is like a child 
in the hands of the men who have been 
the curse of this country and Ireland all 
through this century —the permanent 
officials of Dublin Castle and the land- 
lords, whose interest it is to keep Eng- 
land and Ireland enemies; and, if it is the 
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case, he is being borne along a road the 
termination of which it is not hard to 
see. He is now learning the lessons and 
hearing the stories from them with which 
dozens of Irish Chief Secretaries before 
him have been stuffed. He is learning 
that all you have to do is to have a con- 
tinuous and strong Government and 
plenty of coercion; and these people 
who tell him this laugh at him behind 
his back. They know perfectly well 
that their day has gone by in Ireland ; 
they do not expect, nor care, nor desire 
that—[here the hon. Member snapped 
his fingers]—about the Union. If you 
asked an Irish landlord to stake his life 
or any of his money on the maintenance 
of the Union, would you find one to do 
it? They care nothing about your 
Union, but a great deal about their 
rents. What is their opposition to Home 
Rule? They know that Home Rule is a 
question of a short time, and they want, 
under the shadow of this Coercion Act 
of yours, to thrust their hands up to their 
shoulders in the pockets of the British 
taxpayer—put their cash into carpet 
bags, and get out of the country before 
Home Rule is granted. They want to 
sell their estates for double their value. 
They want to leave you face to face with 
the impoverished tenants of Ireland, who 
will have been compelled, under this 
Coercion Act, to sign agreements to pay 
double, or nearly double, the price of 
their farms, and then they will leave it 
to the British Government to collect the 
money. If they get their money, you 
will find very few of them staying in 
Ireland to maintain the Union, or sup- 
port your Government. Everyone knows 
that if to-morrow, by some great opera- 
tion, you were to buy out all the Irish 
landlords at their own valuation, and 
give them, out of the British Treasury, 
the cash for which they eagerly long, 
the Loyal and Patriotic Union of the 
defenders of the Empire would vanish 
in smoke, and you would be left masters 
of the field—aye, but with a very un- 
fortunate state of things to face—with 
an impoverished people who had signed 
agreements to pay enormous sums, and 
the Irish landlords, after cursing Ire- 
land for generations, would have left 
you with a wall of separation between 
England and Ireland which it would 
tax the utmost ingenuity of English 
Statesmen to get over or to get round. 
Well, Sir, I have said already that this 
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Bill is not honestly brought before the 
House. I regret that I should be com- 

lled to speak at any great length ; 
But as there are not many Members lis- 
tening to me, the infliction will be less. 
The question is one so enormous that, 
in fact, it is utterly impossible for me to 
attempt to deal with this case within 
moderate or brief limits, because what 
I contend is this, that this Bill is an at- 
tempt at coercion of a thoroughly dis- 
honest character, and no case whatever 
has been made out for it. Furthermore, 
I contend that if it is passed, so far from 
restoring order in Ireland, or lessening 
the amount of crime, it will tend enor- 
mously—as all the previous Dills have 
done—to increase disorder in that un- 
happy country, to increase crime, and 
what is now known as important— 
to enormously increase and intensify 
that feeling, which so much has been 
done to get rid of in the past year— 
of hatred of the English people, of utter 
distrust of this House of Commons. 
There is no escape from the effect of the 
passing of this Bill. But there is another 
aspect of the case which, to my mind, if 
not to the mind of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, is no less important, no less 
vital, and it is this—that if this Bill be 
passed, which I doubt, and if it be car- 
ried out, as I do not in the least believe 
the Government will succed in doing; 
with the vigour and courage which 
Lord Spencer displayed, it will un- 
doubtedly enable the Government and 
the landlords of Ireland to inflict upon 
the people an amount of suffering and 
auiig wh as they have not endured 
since 1852. That being so, I feel it my 
duty to lay before even the present 
small audience some portion of the vast 
mass of information on the subject 
which has naturally come into my hands 
from the various districts of Ireland, 
and which shows the frightful system 
of persecution and extermination to 
which the tenants are subjected. Of 
course, it is manifestly impossible for 
me to go at full length into all the in- 
formation I possess. I shall, therefore, 
commence by taking two or three typi- 
cal cases of eviction campaigns—that is, 
eviction on a large scale—and first I 
will take the case of the estate of Mr. 
Daly, Ballyhaunis, County Mayo, on the 
borders of my own Division. There are 
27 tenants who are rented at something 
like a fraction over 70 per cent over the 
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Government valuation, and there is one 
instance of a poor woman who pays ex- 
actly three times the Government valua- 
tion. These tenants applied to me for pro- 
tection about two months ago, and asked 
if I could put in force the Plan of Cam- 
paign. I said, “ Certainly,” andI re- 
quested some friends of mine to go 
down. The tenants paid in under the 
Plan of Campaign, and their rents are 
safely lodged where Mr. Daly cannot 
touch them. He served them all with 
summonses, and got them into Court, 
and so shocked was the County Court 
Judge (Judge Richards) at what he had 
heard, that he said to Mr. Daly in open 
Court—‘ Cannot you make some com- 
promise; can not you give some reduc- 
tion?” Mr. Daly replied—‘‘ Oh! they 
can go in the Land Court.” “But,” 
says Judge Richards, “‘ would not it be 
possible to give them some reduction, 
without as them to that expense?” 
But the landlord pressed the case, and 
got the processes. Now, these evic- 
tions, and it is significant, were the 
first that took place in Ireland after the 
new Chief Secretary was appointed. I 
omitted to mention that the tenants had 
offered to pay Griffith’s valuation, which 
was 20 percent higher than Lord Dillon’s 
tenants had settled for. The money is 
where he can reach it, if he chooses to 
send for it, and he can have it at any 
moment. The evictions were carried 
out with great cruelty. Three hundred 
police were present, great expense was 
incurred to the British taxpayer, and 
the next day the tenants went back to 
their homes, and are there now. An 
indignation meeting was held at Bally- 
haunis, and so strong was the feeling 
exhibited by Mr. Daly’s neighbours that 
he has asked Mr. William O’Brien and 
the parish priest to arbitrate on the 
whole case. Had you this grand Bill 
in force, what would have been done? 
These poor people—steady, honest, in- 
dustrious, prepared to pay more than a 
just rent—would be to-day lying in gaol, 
or starving by the roadside of Mayo; 
whereas they had brought this man to 
reason, and these poor people have been 
allowed to return to their holdings. The 
idiotic thing about the whole transaction 
is that the British Government has paid 
about £50 for evicting these people. 
This would be the result of your Crimes 
Act—“ Pay your full rent, or out you 
go into the road.” Now, I will take 
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the case of the Lansdowne estate. It 
must have struck hon. Members and the 
English public with surprise at seeing 
the accounts given in Zhe Times of the 
tenants worth their thousands of pounds 
leaving their magnificent places with 
nothing. I cannot understand how hon. 
Members in England can be so obtuse 
as to believe the men who are Justices 
of the Peace, prominent citizens, large 
farmers, wiil, because of intimidation, 
go out of their homes and leave behind 
them all their improvements. Lord 
Lansdowne, at an early stage of last 
winter, as I was informed, under the 
advice, and, perhaps, gentle pressure 
of the late Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. John Morley) offered, without 
being asked, to return to the tenants on 
his County Kerry estate a reduction of 
20 per cent on the judicial rents, and so 
a settlement was arrived at. But the 
Queen’s County tenants, who were very 
highly rented, got no reduction, and 
none was offered them. The result was 
that they met together and demanded a 
reduction in the case of the majority of 
the tenants who were leaseholders, of 30 
per cent, and in the case of judical rents 
of 20 per cent. This being flatly refused, 
a great feeling was aroused among the 
tenants, and matters came to a deadlock 
which lasted some time. Then the ten- 
ants adopted the Plan of Campaign, and 
there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
they did so of their own motion and free 
will, and without the instigation of any 
other person. Then came the evictions ; 
and, in connection with them, I want to 
take up the case of Denis Kilbride, whose 
case was mentioned in Zhe Times by their 
correspondent, and it was stated that he 
was selected as one of the first tenants 
to be evicted, in order to make an ex- 
ample of him because he was one of the 
main promoters of the Plan of Campaign. 
We are told it is always outsiders who 
promote the Plan of Campaign; but 
everybody knows that this man was the 
chief promoter of it on that estate, 
and that he had been selected to be 
evicted first for that very reason. 
He and Mr. Dunn, whom you removed 
from the Bench for joining the Plan of 
Campaign, were the fouliies of the move- 
ment, and though the agent tried to buy 
and bribe them off, they stood like men 
by the poorer tenants, and for this their 
names will never be forgotten in Ireland. 
Now Kilbride’s farm was rented at £760, 
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and his Poor Law valuation was £420° 
And now I will ask hon. Members’ atten- 
tion to asummary I have extracted from 
Reports of the Land Commissioners as 
regards reductions in Leinster in the four 
last months of last year. Here it is— 
“‘ September—Former rent, £51, Government 
valuation, £44; reduced rent £40. October— 
Former rent, £2,593; Government valuation, 
£1,845; reduced rent, £1,701; November— 
Former rent, £1,498; Government valuation, 
£1,311 ;"reduced rent, £938, December—Former 
rent, £962; Government valuation, £713; re- 
duced rent, £503.” 
In face of this return, which shows an 
average reduction of more than was 
offered by the tenants on this estate, 
Denis Kilbride has been put out of his 
holding, because he refused to pay—al- 
though he offered to pay 20 per cent 
over the Government valuation and 50 
per cent over the judicial rents fixed on 
the estates all round him. This man was 
losing money on his farm under a rent 
that was a murderous rack-rent. That 
language is no exaggeration of the rent 
which I have proved from these returns 
to be of sucha character. He is banished 
from his home, and probably robbed of 
thousands of pounds’ worth of improve- 
ments, and driven out homeless on the 
roadside from a handsome house, be- 
cause he will not pay a rent which is 50 
per cent higher than the judicial rents, 
and will not betray his fellows. You 
must know that when men like this who 
are in the habit of paying their rents 
regularly and honestly, and against 
whom no breath of dishonesty could be 
breathed even by an Irish Chief Secre- 
tary ; when they leave handsome homes 
and submit to see their wives and chil- 
dren, brought up in luxury, exposed to 
hardship—that a great belief in the 
justice of their cause must be at the 
boven of it. If you pass this Bill, 
you are putting a weapon of persecu- 
tion and tyranuy, of cruel tyranny and 
spoliation, into the hands of men who 
have used these powers most unmerci- 
fully in the past. There is a description 
of these evictions in Zhe Times of to-day 
which I recommend to the perusal of 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
In it I read a description of an inter- 
view between the parish priest of 
Ballina and the correspondent of The 
Times, and, knowing what I do of Zhe 
Times, I would earnestly recommend 
them to peruse it. The priest told the cor- 
respondent they would build houses for 
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the evicted people, and they would sup- 
port them. He says—‘‘ They will never 
yield ;” ‘and Zhe Times correspondent 
says—“‘I am obliged to admit that 
Father Meara is one of the finest and 
best specimens of his class.” Is that 
not enough to make Members of this 
House reflect? I will say a few words 
on another case which happened in the 
Rosslea district in last December. A man 
came to me in my own house in Dublin 
from the Rosslea district, and asked for 
my protection for a number of tenants 
who were about to be evicted. The 
tenants on the estate were al: Catholics. 
I consented to take the case up. A day 
was appointed for meeting; 135 families 
received notices of eviction, and the 
Clones Workhouse was noticed to re- 
ceive 635 human beings. The agent 
had stated over and over again that he 


would not abate his terms, which the. 


oor people were utterly unable to pay. 

hese terms included the cost of evic- 
tions. The condition of these people 
was simply this—they were poor moun- 
tain tenants, who had previously paid 
their rent, as long as they were able, 
from the proceeds of a peculiar kind of 
embroidery work done by the women of 
the house, and on account of this very 
fact the rents had been cruelly and out- 
rageously raised in past years, because 
it was know these women could make 
large sums; but this peculiar work de- 
serted the locality in one of those inex- 
plicable ways nobody could account for. 
The women had no work to do, and the 
only way for them to obtain money to 
pay their rents was by selling their 
mountain cattle. But this means of ob- 
taining money disappeared also, and 
the people were reduced to actual po- 
verty. They had fallen into arrears and 
were about to be evicted for arrears of 
rent. I went down in January—it was 
one of the coldest days I recollect—the 
snow was six inches deep on the fields, 
and the cold was intense. It had been 
settled that the evictions were to come 
off on the Tuesday, and the meeting 
which I was to address on the Monday 
was proclaimed, on the ground that it 
was to be held for the purpose of ob- 
structing the Sheriff in carrying out the 
evictions. The police were armed in 
order to prevent our meeting; but we 
held two large meetings, at the usual 
waste of public money. The police, I 
suppose, had 50 cars, and there were 
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200 police present to prevent the meet- 
ing. What was the result? The evic- 
tions were postponed on the plausible 
pretext that the weather was so bad. It 
was singular that my meeting was pro- 
claimed because I was going to obstruct 
the carrying out of the evictions, and 
there was no word about the cold or 
the evictions being postponed, although 
my meeting was on the Monday and 
these on the Tuesday. Three or four 
days ago I received a letter from the 
priest of the district, in which he 
said— 

‘** The poor le will never forget you for 
comin ee ten helping them in that 
struggle.’ 

He added— 

“ The evictions whichfwere to have come off 
last week have been settled on the terms origi- 
nally proposed.” 

The agent actually accepted better 
terms than I originally proposed ac- 
cepting—one year’s rent, and giving a 
clear receipt up to May, 1886. But if 
the Government had had a Crimes Act, 
what would have been the result? 
There was no crime in that district; 
but if Judge Lawson went there, he 
would say law was not obeyed, disorder 
was rampant, and the Queen’s writ could 
not run, because I held a meeting to 
protest against these evictions ; whereas, 
the result has been that the struggle is 
ended, the landlord has got his rent, 
the people have been protected, and the 
district is at peace. I would invite the 
attention of hon. Members to this fact. 
Every single Englishman whom I know, 
who has travelled in Ireland, has be- 
come a convert to our views. I do not 
know a single case of any honest Eng- 
lishman travelling among the people 
who has not poem, Fo a convert to our 
view of the case. I allude to these cases 
in order to show that, by allowing 
popular agitation, not only has injustice 
and cruelty been avoided, but also that 
wild revenge which is the inevitable ac- 
companiment of coercion. I, therefore, 
urge hon. Members to pause very 
seriously before they embark on a course 
which will lead to things being done in 
Ireland that will make them disgusted 
with themselves, and sorry they have 
had anything to do with it. I desire 
now to turn for a few moments to the 
condition of the West of Ireland, and to 
read ‘you a few words from that mine of 
information, the Cowper Commission 
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Report, which, though they come from 
a witness hostile to us, ought to have 

at force on Members of this House. 

rd Cloncurry is well known as a bitter 
opponent of the League. He has lost 
£10,000 in his struggles with us in Ire- 
land, and, of course, his whole evidence 
is tinctured with hostility to our move- 
ment. He gives his evidence un- 
willingly to the following effect :—It 
has been shown that for the last few 
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years the price of store cattle has been 
rapidly falling. He is a great grazier 
himself. Mr. Knipe asks—(Q. 20,728)— 


“« Must it not have an injurious effect on the 
farmers from whom you purchased cattle ?’’ 
Lord Cloncurry answered— 

‘In the Western counties they must have 
felt the fall very much.”’ 

Mr. Knipe then asks— 

** And ‘consequently there must be a greater 
difficulty in paying rent ?’’ 

Lord Cloncurry to this answers— 

‘*Yes; in Mayo it is a wonder to me how 
they pay rent at all. I could buy cattle for £8 
a head there, that I could not buy for £14 10s. ; 
but where I sell in England the prices have 
gone down.” 

‘“‘T wonder,” says Lord Cloncurry, ‘‘ how 
they can pay rent at all;” and yet I 
have been nee as a robber, because I 
asked Lord Dillon for a reduction of 20 
per cent, and they have paid Lord Dillon 
ess this 20 per cent, and Mr. Daly’s 
tenants are going to pay, and so are all 
of them if they are treated like human 
creatures and not like beasts. 
just been dealing with a question which 
is admittedly one of the most serious 
connected with the serious state of affairs 
in Ireland—the probable operation of 
this Act, if passed into law, on the 
people in the Western parts of Ireland 
—and I have pointed out that one of 
the most determined upholders of land- 
lord rights in Ireland is astonished, in 
his experience as a grazier, that the 
tenants in that part of the country can 
pay at all. I will turn from that now 
to some evidence given by a man who 
is as much to be taken as the representa- 
tive of Western Irish land agents as 
any man, Mr. Henry A. Robinson, who 
was the agent of Mr. Berridge over the 
greater part of Western Connaught, and 
who, I very much regret to see, has 
become agent over the Island of Arran. 
Mr. Henry A. Robinson is a man who 
is typical of the harsh agents in the 
West of Ireland, and his evidence, as 
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given in the Blue Book, is of the most 
supreme interest. I entreat hon. Mem- 
bers to study and carefully read the evi- 
dence of Mr. Henry A. Robinson before 
they put into the hands of men like him 
powers which enable them practically 
to treat the people of that part of the 
country like slaves—indeed, worse than 
any many man would ever dream of 
treating slaves—because they will en- 
able him, and other men of his class, as 
he is at present engaged in doing, to 
drive them out like vermin. He was 
asked, in examination— 

“ Are the tenants unable to pay the rent ? 
Do you think they are?” 

He answered— 

“They are able to pay whenever there is a 

demand for their small cattle. That regulates 
the rent more than any other crop. ere is 
no crop that interferes with the rent. The 
potatoes are for their own use; but as long as 
there is a demand for their cattle they can 
pay.” 
This is a point I lean on; because here 
open is a declaration coming after Lord 
Cloncurry’s declaration, that there had 
been such a fall in the price of small 
cattle that he wondered any tenant 
in Mayo could pay any rent at all. 
‘* Are the rents,” - was asked, “ being 
fairly paid?” He answered— 

‘«They were being fairly paid, but they have 
an inclination to stop paying them. 

‘* Since when ?—They were fairly paid, very 
ae up to two months ago. 

“Ts it attributable to anything that has taken 
lace in your neighbourhood P—I cannot say. 
There has not been any agitation in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but reading and hearing that ten- 
ants have got a reduction elsewhere they expect 
a reduction. 
™ “ Have they asked you for an abatement ?— 

es. 

“ Have you offered them any P—No. 

“ Are there judicial rents P— Yes. 

“ You gave no reduction on judicial rents P— 
We gave none. 

“When were the judicial rents fixed P—At 
the very opening of the Commission. 

‘* When the rents were being fixed in the 
province of Connaught they were something 
like 25 per cent higher than they were to-day. 
Have any been fixed recently >—No, none have 
been fixed recently.’’ 

That is the evidence of Mr. Henry A. 
Robinson, who is agent over a vast dis- 
trict of country in which the Plan of 
Campaign does not run, and that is more 
in the nature of a misfortune to the ten- 
ants. He has recently been appointed 
agent over the Islands of Arran, which 
are populated by a _— whom, in m 
opinion, it is a shameful thing to as 
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to pay any rent at all. But Mr. Robin- 
son contemplates, as soon as convenient, 
to descend upon the Islands of Arran 
and collect the rent. I should like the 
House to notice the way in which Mr. 
Robinson deals with the question of 
emigration. He is appointed because 
he has the reputation of being an ex- 
terminator, me because it is known that 
he will strike terror in the tenants. Like 
a great many other men, Mr. Robinson 
is in favour of emigration, and thinks 
that the people ought to be induced to 
emigrate because the land cannot pos- 
sibly support all that are upon it de- 
cently. . Asked whether the tenants were 
in favour of emigration, he says— 

**No, I think they are not. I think they are 
advised not to emigrate. They would rather 
remain as they are. 

** They are subject to periodical famine ?— Yes. 

*« And in a state of chronic misery ?—Yes. 

“ And, I suppose, in a state of chronic discon- 
tent ?—Yes.”’ 

Good God! is this the position that 
Englishmen are going to assume in their 
treatment of this question? Oan it be 
possible that Englishmen are going to 
place in the hands of this man, and 
others like him, such powers as are pro- 
posed to be given in this Bill to harry 
these poor people as he is harrying 
them at present? I got a letter the 
other day from a priest asking me to 
give the protection of the Plan of Cam- 
paign to 27 tenants on Mr. Berridge’s 
estate. I replied that I would, if all 
the tenants would join. I had a letter 
from him the other day, to say that the 
thing was hopeless—that the tenants 
were too cowardly to join. These poor 
people had asked for 20 per cent reduc- 
tion on their judicial rents. They were 
flatly refused their request, and now 
they are under notice of ejectment; and 
the terms of Mr. Henry A. Robinson 
are that they must pay the full rent and 
costs of ejectment, which will nearly 
double the rent upon them. I can do 
nothing for them, and the only remedy 
and relief this House is going to give 
these poor people is to pass a Coercion 
Act, to enable Mr. Henry A. Robinson 
to rush into gaol any poor creature who 
dares to raise his voice against him. I 
now want to read a few words from the 
evidence of that rara avis in Ireland, a 
good landlord, because, even in the 

unty Mayo, there are good landlords. 
I have been accused of asserting that 
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but I have, on the contrary, always 
maintained that there were good land- 
lords there, although they were in a 
minority. Where there is a good land- 
land in Ireland, we never hear of his 
coming to this House and asking for 
protection. On his estate there is no 
Boycotting or intimidation, or trouble 
with their tenants. For instance, Mr. 
Thomas Tighe is a landlord in the 
County Mayo and a Justice of the 
Peace. He was examined before the 
Commission, and was asked did any of 
his tenants hold under judicial leases. 
He answered— 

“No. In’79 I gave my tenants unasked an 


abatement of 20 per cent. 

‘* And you never interfered with them since ? 
—Never. 

‘* Were any agreements brought before the 
Court by which the rents were fixed ?—No ; the 
tenants took no action in the matter. I and 
my tenants have lived on the best of terms.” 
He was asked if he wanted to sell his 
estate? He answered— 

“Yes; I offered to sell my Kilmainham 
estate at 20 years’ purchase.” 

“‘Which they were glad to agree to, I sup- 
pose ?—Yes; because the rents were fair.” 
This is in the County Mayo, where, ac- 
cording to the Government, the law has 
ceased to run. And yet Mr. Thomas 
Tighe has never had a word of difference 
with his tenants. There is further evi- 
dence to show how he had dealt with his 
tenants as follows :— 

* You used to get your rents punctually be- 
fore you sold ?’’ (was one question put to him.) 
—“Yes; in 1879 there was a very bad year, 
and I stocked the land myself. I never com- 

lled a tenant to strip his farm, or to sell his 
interest in it in order to pay his rent.”’ 

He added— 

“T have stocked the land myself in bad 

years.”’ 
Those words contain the keynote of the 
whole matter, and disclose the secret of 
the remedy for a great deal of trouble 
in Ireland. It is too commonly the case 
that landlords allow tenants to strip 
their farms for the rent; and then this 
is what Mr. Tighe says of the people in 
Mayo, where everybody is supposed to 
be dishonest— 

**T am happy to say that I have been very 
successful in this way, for the tenants I assisted 
got on very well, surmounted their difficulties, 
and honestly paid their rent.’’ 

I have quoted these words for the pur- 
pose of showing that when a landlord 
acts, as a Christian ought to act, he has 
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every case of a contrary character, it 
will be found that the tenants are re- 
fractory because the landlord has been 
acting dishonestly, has been crushing 
them by his exactions, compelling them 
to strip their farms in order to pay the 
rent, and evicting them when he has 
pauperized them. I have endeavoured 
to show that where the landlord is just, 
the tenants will pay if they can. I have 
shown how men, acting for large and 
wealthy landlords resident in England, 
have been convicted, out of their own 
mouths, of the cruellest and most un- 
merciful conduct. So long as the Go- 
vernment allow such things to go on, it 
is criminal, in the highest degree, to 
think that they can restore respect for 
the law by simply bringing in a Coer- 
cion Act. As regards the County of 
Kerry, which is more typically Irish 
in many respects than any other, the 
condition of that one county, as com- 
pared with the rest, cannot justify the 
Government in robbing a whole nation 
of its civil rights. I wish to prove that 
Kerry, up to a recent period, has been 
admitted to be one of the most peaceable 
districts not only in Ireland, but in the 
entire United Kingdom; while now it 
is the scene of continued outrage and 
violence, and that the increase of crime 
is due to something apart from the 
nature of the people. Surely, when 
such a change as this has been wrought 
in the character of a people, men of 
honesty should first endeavour to ascer- 
tain the cause of the change before 
coercing the people. The cause of that 
change is not far to seek. The County 
Kerry was declared by no less an autho- 
rity than Chief Justice Lawson to be 
unusually peaceful until 1878, since 
which date the list of evictions furnishes 
a significant reason for the increase of 
crime. In 1877, 18 families were 
evicted; in 1878, 26; in 1879, 70; in 
1889, the number was 191; in 1881, it 
was 192; in 1882, it increased to 293; 
in 1883 to 403; in 1884 to 410; and in 
1885 to 458. A total of 11,000 human 
beings were thus driven from their 
homes during the period in question. 
This is the cause, and the only cause, 
of the extraordinary change in the con- 
dition of Kerry. I would now ask hon. 
Members to direct their attention to the 
evidence of a Resident Magistrate with 
regard to Kerry. I will, however, re- 
mark beforehand that the Blue Book 
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from which I have been quoting is not 
accepted a Irish Party as an im- 
partial reading of the case. It is a mass 
of evidence collected by a Commission 
which has been appointed in the land- 
lord interest. On that Commission there 
was appointed one English landlord con- 
nected with the coercion administration 
of the country, two Irish landlords, one 
English economist—who might be im- 
artial—and an Irish farmer who, it had 
een carefully ascertained before he was 
appointed, voted Tory at the last election. 
ot a single Representative of the mass 
of the people was placed on the Commis- 
sion ; but it comprised three Representa- 
tives of the landlord class. The Presi- 
dent, Earl Cowper, the Earl of Milltown, 
and another Member asked leading ques- 
tions to induce evidence in favour of the 
case of the landlords, which evinced a most 
unfair animus towards the Nationalists. 
I have myself at a meeting of the 
National League warned the people not 
to go near, and not to put any evidence 
before the Commission; and they ap- 
parently took my advice, for of 120 
witnesses examined, I do not believe 
that 10 have endeavoured to state the 
Nationalist view. There is evidence in 
favour of that view, and it is doubly 
valuable, because given by unwilling 
witnesses for, excepting in Ulster where 
Protestant farmers are examined, the 
witnesses are almost exclusively officials, 
land agents, landlords’ representatives, 
officials of the Property Defence Associa- 
tion, and of the Irish Loyal and Patrio- 
tic Union. Therefore any justification 
that can be extracted from their evidence 
ought to tell with tenfold force in favour 
of the Nationalist Party. The Resident 
Magistrate to whom I alluded is Mr. 
Considine, of the town of Killarney. 
He is himself the son of a Limerick 
landlord. He had been explaining to 
the Commissioners that the League, so 
far as he knew, was doing its utmost to 
ut down outrage. Thereupon Lord 
owper said—‘I suppose it would be 
the game of the League at present to 
ut down outrage?” ‘The game of the 
ague!” that was a question which 
showed the animus of the President. 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Considine; ‘I think 
they would desire to do so”’—an answer 
in which he plainly reproved the Presi- 
dent as far as he y a 5 Then the Pre- 
sident, alluding to the Curtin case, re- 
marked—‘‘Only these people have got 
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out of their hands.” The reply 
was— 

“Yes; in my jud 
of the League have 
stop these outrages; but I 
outside their power to do so.”’ 
The witness was speaking of the limited 
district of Killarney; but does it not 
strike the House that this quotation 
shows a very unfair way of carrying on 
the inquiry? A most important witness 
was Mr. Davis, who for some years had 
been District Inspector of Constabulary 
at Castleisland, the worst and most dis- 


turbed part of Ireland. 


“Tam glad to hear,” said Lord Milltown, 
*‘that Mr. Davitt has denounced outrage.”’— 
“Oh, yes,” answered Mr. Davis; “he came 
down here specially and denounced outrage.” 

“Do you think it had any effect ?”’—“I 


ent, the central authority 
n doing their utmost to 
ink it has gone 


should say it had.” 
“Did Mr. Davitt show any sympathy for the 
Curtin family ?”"—“I am quite sure he did; 


and I know members of his Party who were 
resent at the funeral, and did everything to 
enounce outrages and prevent Boycotting.” 


I allude to this evidence, because it is, 
in my opinion, monstrous to accuse Irish 
Members, or any organization with 
which they are connected, such as the 
National League, of being in any way 
responsible, either directly or indirectly, 
for outrages; on the contrary, I assert 
that they have contributed enormously 
towards maintaining the peace, and the 
absence of outrage during a period of 
great distress and many evictions. When 
the Government’s own paid officials ad- 
mit that in all the worst districts of 
Ireland the influence of the League has 
been strained to the utmost to put down 
outrage, it is a preposterous and almost 
a cowardly thing to say that that organi- 
zation has instigated outrages. I have 
never shrunk in this House from taking 
on my shoulders the full responsibility 
of any action of my own. I acknowledge 
that I have been acting in a combination 
in the shape of the Plan of Campaign 
against the payment of exorbitant rents, 
and also to a certain extent in Boycotting 
to carry out that object; but I assert 
that I have done more to prevent crime 
and outrage than any Government 
official. I would ask the attention of 
hon. Members to the evidence of Mr. 
E. Roche and the District Inspector of 
Constabulary in regard to the district of 
Castleisland. There the Land Act has 
operated to a very limited extent, owing 
to the fact that a large portion of the 
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people are leaseholders. Rents are 
high, but abatements are made in some 
instances; evictions commence, then 
outrages take place, then comes the 
Crimes Act, and in consequence of the 
frightful blood tax, the rates in that 
district are almost equal in amount to 
the rents. In a district where crime is 
most rampant, it has been stated by the 
salaried magistrates of the Government 
that the influence of the Land League 
has been dead for years, and that Boy- 
cotting is carried out by an organization 
which they do not like toname. Well, 
what has been the result of five or six 

ears of this rule in Kerry? You have 
ene the country into a state that is 
most deplorable, and, I must say, is a 
constant source of grief and shame and 
distress to all Irishmen. And what is 
your remedy for all this? Simply to con- 
tinue to carry on the methods of coercion 
and blood tax which have produced 
these evil effects. And what, Sir, is the 
cost of this system? I say, Sir, that to 
support this system is the worst and 
most infamous use that the taxes of the 
country could be put to. If the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer went out on the 
terrace of the House of Commons and 
shovelled sovereigns into the Thames, he 
would be doing a more prudent and 
meritorious act than your agents are 
doing in Kerry. Mr. Heffernan Consi- 
dine, one of the Resident Magistrates of 
Kerry, was examined before the Cowper 
Commission, and stated, in reply to Sir 
James Caird, that he knew one landlord 
who had a Boycotted farm on his hands 
and had been working it himself for two 
years. The rent of the farm was £70 
a-year. There were seven policemen 
protecting the caretakers, and Mr. 
Heffernan Considine estimated that it 
cost the country £1,000 and the land- 
lord £300 a-year to work this miserable 
farm of £70 a-year. That is certainly 
a glorious system for administering the 
taxes of England; and I venture to say 
that if any Member of the House were to 
investigate the circumstances of the 
evictions, he would come to the conclu- 
sion that the tenant was right and the 
landlord wrong. I am convinced that 
the powple of England—if we can only 
reach the people of England—will put 
an end to this system which, according 
to the Chief Secretary, is to be perpetual. 
A great many land mts were sum- 
moned before the Commission; andI want 
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now to direct the attention of the House 
for a few minutes to the character of the 
evidence given before the Commission 
by some of the agents themselves, which 
will show what a small amount of 
reliance can be placed upon the state- 
ment of Tory landlords who come from 
Ireland, and indignantly deny the 
charges we make againstthem. One of 
the agents examined was the agent of 
the Duke of Abercorn. I do not know 
whether 1 am correct or not, but it is 
believed in Ireland that the influence of 
the Hamiltons is most sinister and anti- 
Irish—it is believed that they were not 
sorry to 
of the Exchequer (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), whom they regarded as op- 
= to them in their Irish policy. I 

now, any way, that the Hamiltons are 
anxious to have a Coercion Act in Ire- 
land ; for, without a Coercion Act, they 
would soon be unable to levy their rack- 
rents in the North of Ireland. In fact, 
they are regarded by their own tenants 
and by the Ulster tenants as excessive 


t rid of the late Chancellor | J 





rack-renters. Mr. Thomas M‘Farland, ! 
the agent to the Duke of Abercorn, bes] 
examined and stated, in reply to Lord 
Milltown, that the tenants had always 
been well treated, and that there would 
be great reluctance on their part to sever 
their connection with the old family. 
He also stated that between 8 and 9 per 
cent would cover the cost of management, 
losses, and outlay upon improvements on 
the estate. So much for the opinion of 
Mr. M‘Farland; but we shall see that 
the tenants’ opinion is entirely different. 
A short time ago a meeting was held in 
St. Johnstone’s Schoolhouse of the 
Donegal tenantry of the Duke of Aber- 
corn. Everyone who knows the locality 
is aware that there were very few Ca- 
tholicsin the room. The chair was occu- 
pied by a Mr. David Robertson, a 
Loyalist, and he said— 

‘He was sure they would all agree with him 
that it was no wonder the country was in such 
a state of agitation when they found the tenant 
farmer in a worse position than he was 50 years 
ago, and tied down by law to pay rents sohecel 
on an average only 10 per cent on rack-rents 
put on in 1858 when all sorts of farm produce 
were double what they were at present. 


He added— 


“There was one thing certain, a reduction of 
rent must come, if the tenant farmers were to 
livein this country. They were told that the 
Government would give no reductions on the 





judicial rent. There were three sources—a re- 
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duction was to be looked for from the landlord’ 
from the State, and from the Land League- 
The last appeared to him to be the most popular 
and the most effectual.’’ 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the hon. Gentleman to read from page 
691. 

Mr. DILLON : It will be more inte- 
resting to the House to read the opinion 
of the tenants. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
what was the period to which the hon. 
Member was referring ? 

Mr. DILLON: 1858. 

Lory GEORGE HAMILTON : Thirty 
ears ago. 

Mr. DILLON : I desire to show what 
a good heart these Ulster landlords have 
for their tenants. Judging the namesof 
the tenants who have recently spoken, 
I should say they were members of the 
Church of England or Presbyterians. 
And what did they say? They, it ap- 
pears, had asked for a reduction of 30 
per cent, which, they said, had been 
curtly refused; and at this meeting they 
asked his Grace for a more favourable 
reply, and one of the tenants said— 


“They all remembered the time when they 
did not dare to assemble in a meeting like that 
to discuss their grievances, and when they had 
to submit to whatever kind of tyranny was be- 
stowed upon them without raising their voices 
against it. They had reason to thank God, to 
thank the Legislature, and thank the spirit of 
the time that they were able to meet together 
that evening.” 


These are the affectionate tenantry of 
their beloyed landlord, the Duke of 
Abercorn. That is a nice commentary 
on the statement of Mr. M‘Farland; 
and I am inclined to believe that if 
these men had not the courage to speak 
out we would have the Hamiltons posing 
here as men who had the love and respect 
of their tenants, and from whom the 
tenants would not part even if they 
could. This only shows that the North- 
ern Protestant, as well as the Southorn 
Catholic, will use strong language when 
driven to the wall. If I had used in 
Mayo the language used by Mr. Samuel 
Crowe I should have been indicted ; for 
that gentleman spoke of the 70 tenants 
who refused to sign his memorial as 
black sheep, and I shall await, with 
some interest, to see whether a prosecu- 
tion under the new Coercion Bill is the 
result. It is quite true that there is no 
National League in thet district, and 
why? Because the tenants dare not 
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join it. The first case I will cite is that 
of a man who has held himself up to 
the public of England, and I believe 
successfully, as a model landlord. He 
has given evidence before the Commis- 
sion of the most extraordinary and pre- 
posterous character ever placed before 
any inquiry. That gentleman is Mr, 
A. M. Kavanagh; and, when called 
upon to give evidence, he asked the per- 
mission of the Commissioners to deliver 
his evidence without being questioned. 
The result was a political harangue, 
extending over seven or eight columns, 
in which he denounced the late Govern- 
ment, the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian, and the Land Act, and declared 
he would give no abatement of rent, be- 
cause none was required. That was his 
evidence before the Commission; but 
what happened? Asill luck would have 
it, the Land Commission went to Lough- 
rea the other day and reduced some of 
this gentleman’s rents. Among the re- 
ductions were, £17 17s. to £8. That 
was in the case of Thomas Haynes; in 
the case of Michael Comerford, the re- 
duction was from £44 to £30; Michael 
Murphy, £14 to £7 158; and in other 
cases, £25 to £17, £13 to £8 15s., and 
£2 to 12s. 6d. Thislandlord of £20,000 
a-year actually charged for a small hold- 
ing £2, although the Land Commission 
said it was only worth 12s. 6d. No 
wonder Mr. Kavanagh denounced the 

olicy of the right hon. Gentleman the 

ember for Mid Lothian ; for that right 
hon. Gentleman had exposed to the 
world the infamy of the conduct of one 
who had hitherto postured before the 
country as a humane and honourable 
landlord. Mr. Kavanagh was asked 
whether, in these rents, there was in- 
cluded any interest on improvements 
made by the landlord. ‘No,’ he re- 
plied ; ‘‘in this country it isquite the other 
way;” by which he meant that all the im- 
sate ma were made by the tenants. 

assing on, I come to another head of 
the landlord party. The Jandlords have 
been getting into a great deal of trouble 
lately, and the reason is because many 
people want to ask—‘' Why donot a large 
number of the tenants go into the Land 
Courts?” The answer is—‘‘ Because 
they dare not goin.” If they had, they 
would have been sued for the hanging 
gale and for the arrears; they would 

ave had their turf taken from them ; 
they would have been appealed against 
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and dragged from Court to Court at 
great expense. It is only recentiy that 
the landlords have become terrified by 
the Plan of Campaign, and that the 
tenants on the worst estates have received 
relief by plucking up courage to go into 
Court. I next come to another good 
landlord, who has not been found out 
until just lately. Lord Courtown is at 
the head of the Property Defence Associa- 
tion, and reductions have been made oa 
Lord Courtown’s property as follows :— 
From £52 to £38, £19 to £11, £15 8s. 6d. 
to £8, £67 to £31, £16 to £8 13s., 
and £28 to £14 15s. There is also a 
long list more. Had Lord Courtown 
been in this House, he, too, would have 
repudiated the charge of exacting ex- 
orbitant rents. Yet these are the men 
who the landlords of Ireland have not 
been ashamed to put forward as the 
champions of their class, and who last 
autumn would have persisted in declaring 
that rents were not too high. Why 
have not they chosen men like Mr. 
Thomas Tighe? Because such men will 
not do the dirty work which these 
associations require to be done. I have 
referred to the Land Corporation, and to 
the Property Defence Association, which 
have been established for the protection 
of landlords. But there is a third 
association of the kind—the Irish Loyal 
and Patriotic Union—which has flooded 
the country with a greater number of 
lies than has ever been previously cir- 
culated. That association was founded 
for the purpose of proving that the great 
mass of the Irish tenantry were inhuman 
and discontented without reason ; but its 
action from beginning to end has been a 
gross libel on the Irish people at large. 
At its head is a noble Lord who was 
once a Member of this House—Lord 
Castletown—and, unfortunately for him, 
some of his tenants recently went into 
the Land Court. When hon. Gentlemen 
knew the reductions that were made by 
the Court on Lord Castletown’s estate, 
they will easily understand how it is 
that the Loyal and Patriotic Union spent 
so much money. It is because they 
have a class interest to defend. Their 
object is not the Union of the two 
countries ; it is to stave off, if possible, 
the destruction of their rack-renting 
system, and to cover the exposure that is 
being made of the infamous way in 
which, as landlords, they have treated 
the people of Ireland. In Lord Castle- 
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town’s case, the reductions from the old 
rent were £10 to new rent £5 ; from £28 
to £13 10s.; from £30 to £22; from 
£41 to £29; from £478 to £330; from 
£4 1s. to £2 10s.; from £18 to £10. 
Here is a pretty state of things for the 
head of the Irish Loyal and Patriotic 
Union, which flooded the country with 
its boasts! Is that state of things credit- 
able to the noble Lord? If, in speaking 
at this length, I can bring home to the 
minds ofthe people of England what isthe 
real motive of these Gentlemen who talk 
about their preparedness to make sacri- 
fices, I shall be content. Sacrifices for- 
sooth! I challenge any Member of the 
Government to lay a finger on any single 
sacrifice that has ever been made by any 
Irish landlord for any purpose except the 
recovery of his own rent. So far from 
making sacrifices, these noble Lords and 
hon. Gentlemen of the Union were the 
very people who were not ashamed to 
come over from Ireland and ask the 
Lord Mayor of London to help them. 
Yet those very men are ready, and do not 
hesitate, to reproach me and my Ool- 
leagues of the National League, because, 
as they say, we were not ashamed to 
accept the earnings of the evicted tenants 
in America, and to be the instruments, 
as I am proud to be, of carrying out 
their wishes. At least, the Nationalist 
Party do not take anything from Eng- 
lishmen. Nor, asa matter of fact, do 
we beg from our own flesh and blood. 
The money is forced upon us, poured 
out upon us by all classes in America to 
forward the cause of Irish freedom. To 
beg from Englishmen is reserved for the 
Irish rack-renting landlords, and Eng- 
lishmen, if they knew the truth, would 
rather give to any object under the sun 
than to that. Make sacrifices? Why 
so demoralized have those men become, 
that they will not make any sacrifice 
even for themselves. Their rentals, in 
the aggregate, amount to £10,000,000 
a-year ; and how much does the House 
think they subscribe to the Tenure and 
Property Defence Association? Why, 
they subscribed last year only £3,000. 
And yet that Association talked to the 
English people of being turned out of 
Ireland penniless, and openly begged of 
them for help. That was the revenue 
of the Association for last year, and the 
banking account was overdrawn, so that 
they had to come to London to beg for 
aid. In contrast to this, I can tell the 
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House that the poor tenants of Ireland 
subscribed £14,000 last year to their 
organization, while the rent-roll of these 
men who subscribed £3,000 only for 
theirs, was £10,000,000. No, those men 
will make no sacrifice for no principle 
and no object except that of collecting 
their rents and filling their own pockets. 
As a class, they care nothing for the 
Union; their pockets are their chief 
consideration ; and if the House were 
foolish enough to allow them to take 
large sums out of the Treasury of Eng- 
land, they will desert Ireland and the 
Unionist cause, and they will abandon 
Ireland to the Nationalists, and leave 
them absolute masters of the field. As 
to the general policy of the Government 
for settling the Irish Question, I main- 
tain that if we pass a Coercion Bill we 
must abandon purchase. I have no ob- 
jection to a system of purchase, if it 
is made perfectly free. For a fair pur- 
chase, the first necessity is that the tenant 
should be free, and the price moderate 
and reasonable. If a Coercion Bill is 
passed, I will make it my business to go 
to the people of England, and warn them 
all through the country against advanc- 
ing a single shilling to the Irish tenant 
for purchase. Speaking as an Irishman 
and knowing my countrymen, I will 
tell the English people that Irishmen 
will honourably pay back every shilling 
advanced to them by way of loan, so 
long as there is a firm and free bargain ; 
but that it will be a dangerous thin 
to the Irish people, and to the Engli 
Exchequer, to carry out a system of pur- 
chase under a Coercion Bill. It will 
be madness on the part of the English 
taxpayers to consent to any purchase 
scheme while a Coercion Act isin force. 
Here is, by way of illustration, a case 
which has occurred under the Plan of 
Campaign, which I had had the privi- 
lege of putting in force. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it would be 
travelling wide of the question to dis- 
cuss the details of a purchase scheme on 
the Motion to bring in a Bill to amend 
the Criminal Law. 

Mr. DILLON: I recognize the pro- 
priety of the interruption, and will not 
pursue that part of the subject. I have 
addressed the House at greater length 
than I am in the habit of doing; but I 
believe it was impossible to overrate the 

vity of the crisis. There can be no 
oubt that we have once more arrived 
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at what the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian has once described as the ‘‘ part- 
ing of the ways.”’ On one hand, there is 
a road which will lead inevitably to a 
repetition of all the miseries and troubles 
through which the country has passed 
for the last 87 years. On the other is a 
road which will lead to a speedy termi- 
nation of all these troubles, and to a 
reconciliation which many believed to be 
impossible a few yearsago. The incon- 
sistency of the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
in supporting this policy of coercion is 
astounding. It was only on the 9th of 
April last that the right hon. Gentleman 
said that the cause which made the re- 
erudescence of crime in Ireland possible 
was the agrarian situation, and if the 
cause could be got out of the way, there 
would be nothing to justify recourse to 
coercive measures; and the right hon. 
Gentleman added that he would bring 
in a Bill to stay evictions for six months, 
and to provide for the settlement of 
arrears. What has occurred since the 
9th of April to alter the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman? Why does he 
go away from those words now, and 
thus do violence to the teaching and 
—— of his past life and of his 
arty? Thereis not a single fact bear- 
ing on the case which was not known in 
April last. The only strong cases now 
brought forward date back to 1885, and 
the beginning of 1886. It is inexplicable 
that the right hon. Member should re- 
cede from that declaration, and should 
support a Motion which will put off for 
some time the possible reconciliation of 
the people of the two countries. For my 
part—for our part—it will be the duty of 
Irish Members to resist this measure in 
a way that the Rules of Parliament will 
rmit of our doing. I believe we shall 
supported in that resistance by the 
entire body of the Liberal Party and by 
the people of England. If the Bill 
passes, in spite of the utmost exertions 
we can make, I, on my part, shall con- 
tinue to carry on the Plan of Campaign 
in Ireland. Ido not care whether the 
Government try me in Dublin or at the 
Old Bailey—I will only say this, that if 
you succeed, by the aid of packed juries, 
in convicting me and putting me in 
prison, on your heads be the crimes and 
the horrors of the situation that will 
ensue. 


Mr. Dillon 
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Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) : 
The lan e in which the Chief Se- 


cretary for Ireland introduced this Bill, 


the nature of the charges which he 
has launched against the Irish people, 
and the temper with which those 
charges have been brought forward, 
illustrate the passionate inconsiderate- 
ness with which Englishmen, at certain 
times, approach the consideratien of the 
Irish problem. We, at least, of the 
Liberal Party, with all our failings and 
with all the mistakes which we have 
committed, have learned one thing. We 
have learned that hysterical legislation 
cannot affect the consequences of acts 
the nature of which we have long since 
come to understand. The proposals 
now placed before us are so remarkable 
and of a stringency so extraordinary as 
almost to take one’s breath away. I do 
not deny that there might be a state of 
things for which so extraordinary a pro- 
position might be necessary. It might 
be natural if the Executive had to 
deal with a small body of conspirators, 
systematically banding themselves to- 
gether to promote acts of rapine and 
disorder against the general well-being. 
Then, indeed, a proposition such as that 
which the Chief Secretary has placed 
before the House would be necessary ; 
but whether that is the case now is an 
issue which is one of fact. I base my 
opposition to the Bill, not upon the na- 
ture of the propositions which it contains 
—although of those propositions I shall 
have something to say before I resume 
my seat—not upon any suggested satis- 
factory condition of the Government 
of Ireland, because I do not think the 
state of Ireland at this time can be de- 
scribed in any respect as satisfactory ; 
nor do I base my opposition on any 
general considerations, other than a 
broad issue of policy. The policy which 
Her Majesty’s Government are now 
bringing before the House can only, 
from the point of view of myself and 
those who think with me, end in 
disaster to the cause of social order 
in Ireland and in the disgrace and 
humiliation of the people of this country. 
The Government have introduced a cer- 
tain amount of confusion into the issue. 
They say that to refuse to pass this Bill 
would be to deny to the Executive the 
means of maintaining law and order, 
and of carrying out the mandate en- 
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trusted to them. That is a proposition 
from which I wholly and entirely dis- 
sent. In my opinion, the duty of the 
Executive, not only in Ireland but in 
every other country that exists under 
Constitutional Government, is to carry 
out the enforcement of the law without 
the slightest regard to the reasons upon 
which such law and policy have been 
based. Certainly that is the doctrine 
which I should desire to support, and 
the history of this country illustrates the 
disastrous results of any departure from 
it; indeed, it affords numerous instances 
of the evils which have resulted in times 
when the Crown asserted a contrary doc- 
trine, and sought to set itself up as pos- 
sessing an authority co-ordinate with, if 
not superior to, that of Parliament. I, 
for one, would be no party to challenge 
the policy of the Government if I thought 
that the outcome of that challenge was 
the affirmation of a doctrine which, whe- 
ther maintained in the interest of the 
Sovereign or the subject, I trust is for 
ever dead. That is not the question we 
are here to discuss, but something en- 
tirely different. We are sitting here, 
not as the Executive, but as the Com- 
mons of Great Britain and Ireland, 
to determine the nature of the law 
which the Executive is to enforce; and 
we are within our rights and privileges 
when we say that we will not give the 
further sanction of cur authority to any 
legislation unless it involves an enforce- 
ment of a reform of the law. I desire, 
as far as possible, to state the case I 
have to make to the House with fairness. 
It is impossible, on a question like this, 
in which Parties are separated by per- 
haps a greater gulf than there is any 
instance of in the records of this country 
—it is impossible to approach the ques- 
tion before the House otherwise than in 
a spirit more or less partizan, but I will 
undertake, at least, to abstain from any- 
thing like a misrepresentation of the 
condition of affairs. I will endeavour to 
state the facts with accuracy, and to 
avoid imputing to hon. Members opposite 
any motives or purposes which they 
themselves would not acknowledge. I 
have said that the question we have to 
determine is one of policy. The Govern- 
ment have passed from stage to stage of 
the policy they are now asking the House 
to sanction in its last development with 
the utmost regularity. It is not unedi- 
fying to see how they have done this, 
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It is long since they passed the = 
at which the ways diverge. They have 
become separated from us by a gulf 
which is ever widening. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers have taken upon themselves 
the duty of restoring social order in 
Ireland by means which not only de- 

rive them of the sanction of the ma- 
jority over whom they have to rule, but 
which are opposed to the ordinary and 
common instincts of those very people. 
We, too, had a policy of social order; 
we, too, have sought to restore the per- 
manent and just administration of the 
law in Ireland, but we sought to do so 
not by means of measures passed in the 
teeth of the wishes of the people with 
whom we had to deal; but by securing, as 
far as we could, the sanction of popular 
opinion, the good wishes and anak will 
of the Irish people, and those instincts 
of order which we believe to exist in 
Ireland as well as in any other civilized 
community. Her Majesty’s Government 
have now taken upon themselves a task 
which certainly is a task of great diffi- 
culty, and I am afraid we are not likely 
soon to see the end of it. We certainly. 
have not seen the end of our difficulties 
in attempting the government of Ire- 
land. The last thing we desire, and the 
last thing we should seek to do, is in the 
slightest degree to involve the Govern- 
ment in embarrassment in the discharge 
of a duty which is almost without 
parallel ; but we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that the discharge of that duty 
will not only involve the Government in 
difficulty, but cannot fail to involve this 
country in an embarrassment no less 
than that in which it will involve Ire- 
land. Let us look at the stages through 
which Her Majesty’s Ministers have 
passed in the development of their policy. 
They set out with a denial of the neces- 
sity of that which they have entered 
upon now. The way towards coercion 
is paved with good intentions. The 
path which the Government have sought 
to tread is a path which has been fraught 
at every step with difficulties which they 
could hardly have foreseen. In the first 
instance, they set out with an abjuration 
of the doctrine of Home Rule, and I do 
not expect to see them in the slightest 
degree deviate from that principle. But 
what is their position now? ‘lo begin 
with, they find themselves face to 
face with the necessity of restoring 
social order in Ireland. They have 
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their own theory upon that subject, 
and they have announced that the 
absence of social order is due to the ab- 
sence of prosperity and contentment in 
that country. Now in that idea is 
there not something like a confusion 
between cause and effect? We have 
heard, in the annals of civilization, of 
good government preceding contentment 
and happiness; but I do not think we 
have ever heard of contentment and 
happiness preceding good government ? 
You cannot restore the one unless you 
take upon yourselves to secure the 
other. The Government, feeling the 
difficulty of their position, set out 
with the purpose of devising a policy 
which might assist them in compassing 
their object. Finding they did not 
possess knowledge sufficient to enable 
them to accomplish their object, they 
invented a policy of Commissions. Un- 
doubtedly, there was a certain amount 
of wisdom in that. It was necessary for 
the Government, in order to satisfy the 
Irish people, to discover and ascertain 
the mode in which the Irish people were 
to be satisfied. But the Irish peasant 
was hungry. It is all very well to 
inaugurate a policy of Commissions, but 
a policy of that kind takes time, and you 
were required to legislate immediately— 
to deal with a case of social order as 
best you might. To undertake reforms 
in the law was no doubt part of the 
duty of the Government; but the Go- 
vernment forgot that their policy was 
essentially a policy which must take 
time. On their accession to Office they 
committed the fatal mistake of simply re- 
jecting the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), forgetting that a 
policy, which in its place might be wise, 
might not be successful under circum- 
stances which brooked no delay. That 
brought them to Policy No.2. The late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) found it necessary, for the 
purpose of keeping up a condition of 
affairs that was found intolerable, to put 

ressure on the landlords of Ireland; 

ut he forgot that Ireland was a country 
in which the people identified the land- 
lords, in their own minds, with all that 
is most hateful—that it is a country 
where the necessity was recognized of 
the Government of the day ranging 
themselves on one side or the other ; and 
a country which was accustomed to re- 
cognize the Government almost as a 
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matter of course as ranging themselves 
on the side of the landlords. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers forgot that they 
had to make an election on one side or 
the other ; that they could not ride two 
horses at once, and conciliate the land- 
lords and the tenants as well. The late 
Chief Secretary endeavoured to do some- 
thing for the tenants, and he attempted 
to bring pressure to bear upon the land- 
lords; but the tenants would not have 
it, nor would the landlords. They ob- 
jected to a half-and-half policy, and 
called upon the late Chief Deeeteny to 
do one thing or the other. The conse- 
quence was that he failed. It was that 
circumstance which brought the Go- 
vernment to Policy No. 3—the policy 
which they are now introducing. It was 
necessary to take steps for insisting on 
the restoration of the observance of the 
law. The state of Ireland was a state 
which certainly admitted of only one 
verdict. That state was really—I will 
not say deplorable—but a condition of 
things in which it was necessary, and 
above all things essential, that some firm 
course of administration should be en- 
tered upon. Accordingly, the Govern- 
ment have entered upon such a course. 
We have heard to-night the propositions 
which have been placed before us by the 
Chief Secretary, and of which I took a 
rough note; propositions which can only 
be described as drastic in their strin- 
gency. Before you can form an opinion 
upon these propositions it is necessary 
that you should look at the existing con- 
dition of Ireland. The real Government 
of Ireland is at this moment in the hands 
of the National League. You have got 
before you the lamentable spectacle of a 
conflict between the de jure and the de facto 
Government—of the Representatives in 
Dublin Castle of the Treasury Bench 
at Westminster carrying on a feeble 
and somewhat spasmodic struggle with 
the irresistible influence of an organiza- 
tion which is flourishing in every part of 
the country. The reason is not far to 
seek. The reason is that the National 
League exists because it is the real re- 
presentative of the opinions of the ma- 
jority of the Irish people. The issue, 
Sir, is one of fact. I, for one, do not 
like to learn that a rival to the Govern- 
ment exists; but, before suppressing it, 
there is a necessity for inquiring into 
the causes which account for its being 
there. I listened to a speech which was 
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made the other night by my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Inverness 
(Mr. Finlay). I have listened to-night to 
the speech of the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and the view which 
my hon. and learned Friend took of the 
functions of the League was practically 
the view subsequently taken by the 
Chief Secretary — namely, that it is 
in itself essentially a secret society, 
enforcing its mandates by means of Boy- 
cotting, and enforcing Boycotting by 
means and artifices of a secret, violent, 
and highly criminal nature. Is that a 
view of the operations of the National 
League which is founded on fact ? Is it 
a view which anybody would arrive at 
who considers the existing condition of 
Ireland? You have only to read the 
columns of United ireland to find the 
doings of the League proclaimed in 
the light of day in every township and 
every district of the country. My 
hon. and learned Friend stated that 
the doings of the League are doings 
that are enforced by Boycotting. Un- 
doubtedly they have been enforced by 
Boycotting; but how came they to be 
enforced in that way? It is because in 
Ireland Boycotting is the only way of 
getting out of the difficulties imposed by 
the carrying out of an unjust and un- 
necessary policy. You talk of the Na- 
tional League Party encouraging out- 
rage; but what is the evidence of your 
own witnesses? Take that of Captain 
Considine—a gentleman who is cer- 
tainly not likely to be prejudiced in 
favour of the League. You will find in 
the evidence of that gentleman a state- 
ment that the efforts of the League have 
been for 12 months past directed to 
putting down, as far as possible, crime 
and outrage. Perhaps Kerry is a 
county where you have more crime and 
outrage than in any other. It is said to 
be the principal centre of disturbance ; 
and it is notorious that it is the district 
where the National League is less power- 
ful than anywhere else. I know that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite feel most 
strongly on the subject of the issue in this 
case; but how is it possible for you to 
cure the existing state of things? How 
are Her Majesty’s Government going to 
substitute for what is undoubtedly the 
de facto Government of Ireland a de jure 
Government, which I should certainly 
like to see established there, and which 
ought to be there, carrying on its work 
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with the goodwill and assent of the 
general mass of the Irish people? The 
question is, how are you to make up 
your minds as to the meaning of this 
great popular movement ? There may 
have been mistakes made in questions 
such as these before now. There has 
been no one who has been more uni- 
formly wrong in his opposition to all 
popular movements than the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. No man has formed 
judgments more adverse to popular 
movements than the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I know that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is aman of the highest integrity. 
I know that he is a man who would form 
no judgment as part of a conclusion at 
which he had arrived unless he believed 
that that judgment and conclusion were 
arrived at on proper and sufficient 
grounds. But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is a man whose judgment 
has often been wrong; he was wrong 
about the extension of the franchise in 
counties, and he became from the opi- 
nion which he formed on that question 
a political Ismaelite. I believe that 
there are nota dozen hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who will now express an opi- 
nion that the extension of the franchise 
which was made in that direction was 
an unwise one, and I say that the great 
question before us now is one which has 
to be decided on considerations of a pre- 
cisely similar character. I now come to 
summarize the objections which I take to 
the Bill which has been shadowed forth 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary. I am afraid that my hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral will have his work cut out for him. 
The Bill certainly has its extraordinary 
—I might almost say its comic—aspects. 
I can well conceive my hon. and learned 
Friend meeting the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
and discussing evidence he had never 
seen, and upon the nature of which he 
has had no opportunity of forming a 
judgment, for the purpose of removing 
some trial from Ireland to this House. 
How is any Attorney General to form a 
judgment upon a matter of that kind? 
How is any man who does not know 
Ireland to form a judgment whether a 
particular trial ought to be removed or 
not? There is, however, something 
more. The Chief Secretary told us that 
the object of the Bill is twofold. In the 
first ie to secure evidence; in the 
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second, to secure verdicts ; and he hoped 
by the Bill to be able to accomplish both 
of those objects. Now, how does he pro- 
pose to obtain evidence? He re-adopts a 
provision which was originally contained 
in the Crimes Act brought in in 1882. No 
doubt that provision was not without its 
use. It was a provision which served, 
at all events, to obtain a certain amount 
of evidence which at the time was suffi- 
cient ; but the circumstances under which 
the same provision is brought forward 
now are very different. Under no cir- 
cumstances can you now count on being 
able to obtainsatisfactory evidence in Ire- 
land. You cannot do without evidence in 
Ireland unless you are prepared to carry 
on the business of the law by means of 
a drumhead court-martial, which is the 
only tribunal which would act without 
evidence. Then, again, how are you to 
obtain a verdict? There is a simple way 
of doing it. You may obtain it by con- 
stituting the tribunal in a particular 
way—a tribunal, for instance, which 
will act without that evidence which the 
law prescribes as necessary; but this 
Bill does not provide that. It is all very 
well to appoint magistrates with sum- 
mary jurisdiction ; but how are they to 
act? They cannot act without evidence, 
and the difficulty will be, as it has been 
in the past, in obtaining that evidence. 
So far as I can see, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have not advanced one step 
in the direction of obtaining evidence. 
There are a number of most extraor- 
dinary proposals put forward in the 
Bill. There is a proclamation of dan- 
gerous associations. How far is that to 
be carried? I presume that it means 
the immediate extinction of the National 
League. [ Cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!” from 
the Ministerial Benches.| Well, you will 
extinguish the National League, and 
you will have to reckon with the conse- 
quences of your act. You will have to 
reckon with having driven agitation, 
which is now above-board, beneath the 
surface; and the effect of your legislation 
will be the formation once more of those 
secret societies which have been the curse 
of Ireland. We have been in hopes we 
might get rid of those secret societies for 
ever; but if the propositions of the 
Government are brought forward for 
bolstering HP a bad land system they 
will inevitably result in the revival of 
secret societies. Much has been said 
about injustice to landlords. No doubt 
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there have been instances of the most 
cruel injustice to landlords; but I am 
afraid that for one case of injustice to 
a landlord there have been 100 cases of 
injustice not less cruel, and not less dis- 
astrous to tenants. I admit that the 
condition of many Irish landlords is de- 
plorable; but they are suffering from 
the system which now exists. For the 
rack-renting landlord who oppresses his 
tenants we can have no pity; but for 
other landlords we feel very great sym- 
pathy indeed, and if they are to be got 
rid of they must be got rid of on just 
terms. Some of those who have been 
returned to this House—and I am one 
of them—would only allow ourselves to 
be elected not only on the terms that 
we should be free to support a Land 
Bill analogous to that brought in by 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lo- 
thian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) ; but also 
that we should be free to support any 
other Bill which might be brought in 
by any Government—whether Liberal 
or Conservative—which proposed to 
deal with the matter on a just and right- 
ful basis, without interfering in an in- 
equitable manner with the tenants, and 
without doing anything that might 
unduly jeopardize or prejudice the 
interests of the British taxpayer. Let 
Her Majesty’s Government bring for- 
ward such a measure, apart from any 
other measure, and I, for one, promise 
them that upon such a subject—a sub- 
ject which is far too important to allow 
Party considerations to intervene—I will 
do my best to support any proposal they 
may submit to the House so long as it 
is framed in accordance with the ordi- 
nary conditions of prudence. There is, 
however, another reason which induces 
me to oppose the Bill which the Govern- 
ment have announced. I am prepared 
to oppose it because I believe it is a 
measure which will prove to be utterly 
useless. It is a Bill of which, stringent 
as it may be—and it is stringent to a de- 
gree that is appalling—it is not difficult 
to prophesy that it will be enforced with 
a hand more unsparing in its rigidity 
and its intensity than that with which 
the measure of 1882 was administered 
by Lord Spencer and Mr. Trevelyan. 
What was the effect of that measure ? 
No doubt a certain amount of crime 
was put down; but at what cost? 
You turned nearly the whole of Ireland 
into a condition of irritation, and made 
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the people prepared to resist, almost to 
the last drop of their blood, a policy 
you are now seeking to revive. You 
made Ireland far more Nationalist than 
ever it had been before. Every Town 
Council, every Local Board, every 
popular assemblage in three of her 
Provinces declared in favour of the Na- 
tionalist cause. ‘I'he influence of the 
National League was even felt in Ulster, 
where there were signs of the people 
stepping forward and taking part in the 
operations of the Land League with the 
rest of the Irish people. Every popular 
body took sides with what became, from 
that moment, the Nationalist cause. If 
that were so under the Bill to which I 
refer, how much more will it not be the 
case under the Bill which Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to introduce ; every 
line of which is calculated to make the 
Irish people hate this country and the 
administration of its laws far more bit- 
terly, and with greater intensity and a 
greater sense of injustice, than was 
even the Crimes Act of 1882? I object to 
the Bill because it appears to me to be 
the necessary and logical outcome of a 
bad policy. I think that the bringing 
forward of this measure became an ab- 
solutely necessary step with the policy 
inaugurated by the Government last 
year. The evil was committed then, 
when they pledged themselves to op- 
pose Home Rule in any shape or form ; 
and we who cannot support them in 
that—we who are pledged to bring 
about a state of things in which the 
Government of Ireland may be carried 
on in different lines—are only acting 
with consistency when we declare that 
we will oppose this Bill in every shape, 
in every form, and from every point 
which the Rules of Debate in this a 
will permit. We have been taunted 
to-night by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary with leaving the 
attack on this Bill in the hands of an 
Opposition which he said is not the 
regular Opposition. I deny that the 
Opposition to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman referred is not the regular Op- 
position. For the purpose of opposi- 
tion to this measure we are one. One 
Party is not fighting less stringently or 
less earnestly than the other. You have 
accused the Irish Members repeatedly 
of having violated every Rule of this 
House. Perhaps your accusation may 
not be altogether devoid of truth; but 
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what was the occasion of it? You re- 
fused to listen to those eminent Irishmen 
—from Grattan down to Mr. Isaac Butt 
—who have addressed you in eloquent 
terms, and have endeavoured to obtain 
the redress of Irish grievances. You 
have refused to these men every act 
of justice. You refused even to con- 
sider the propositions which they have 
placed before you. You refused to con- 
sider their proposals until the Part 

came to be led by sterner men wit 

a less rigid intention of observing the 
proprieties of debate. They have forced 
you to listen to their case. We were 
as wrong then as you are now, and 
they have compelled us to listen to the 
ease of the Irish people. At length 
they have brought us to a state of things 
in which the Irish Party, so far from 
being a small minority of the House, is 
in alliance with the vast majority of the 
Liberal Party of this country. You say 
that we have changed our views. Yes; 
we have changed our views, and we 
have changed our policy. We have 
changed that policy at a moment which 
we believe to be not too late. We have 
taken up a position from which you will 
not drive us, either by your taunts or 
by any arguments you are likely to use. 

o doubt we—the Liberal Party—have 
also sinned against Ireland, but the fault 
we committed was committed in partial 
ignorance. You, however, through the 
medium of this monstrous Bill, and 
through the medium of your general 
policy, are about to inflict another 
grievous wrong upon Ireland, and for 
you there exists no such palliation. 
You will pass this Bill. [Cries of 
““No!” from the Irish Members.| Yes; 
the Bill will be passed, not by convincing 
argument, but by the mere weight of 
numbers. And, in making it a part of 
the law of the land, you will inflict a 
wrong on the Irish people, the conse- 
quences of which will only be measured 
by the disaster you will bring upon the 
administration of justice in Ireland, and 
the disgrace which that administration 
of justice in Ireland will inflict upon 
this country. 

Viscount LYMINGTON (Devon, South 
Molton) : In offering a general re 
to the proposals of the Government, I do 
not pledge myself as to the various de- 
tails; but I shall rest my case not upon 
a question of rent, or the amount of 
crime, but on the plain duty—I may 
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even say the honourable trust—which I 
feel is reposed in every Unionist Member 
of this House to support the only pos- 
sible Unionist Government in enforcing 
the authority of the law, and securing to 
every Irish fellow-subject the absolute 
rotection of the laws of the British 
arliament. I am willing to confess 
that the outward and visible condition 
of crime, although by no means satis- 
factory, is not so serious as has been the 
case when former Coercion Bills have 
been introduced into this House. But 
the explanation is clear, although I am 
bound to say that it is not a very satis- 
factory one. In former times the forces 
of anarchy, when those forces were re- 
resented by Fenianism, by the Land 
ague, or by the National League, 
were struggling for mastery in Ireland. 
To-day—I am ashamed to say so—the 
forces of anarchy are the masters of Ire- 
land. Outrages are no longer necessary. 
And why are they no longer necessary ? 
To quote the words of Sir Redvers Buller, 
‘‘ intimidation is rampant ”’ in that coun- 
try. Sir Redvers Buller was asked by 
Lord Cowper, ‘‘ Are the tenants afraid 
of the League?” and the reply of Sir 
Redvers Buller was “Yes; they are 
coerced by the League ; they are in fear 
of the intimidation which is rampant in 
the country.” These are the words of 
Sir Redvers Buller, whose evidence has 
been much quoted by hon. Gentlemen on 
this side of the House, and especially by 
the Irish Members. It is not the quality 
nor the quantity of crime. What neces- 
sitates the proposal of Her Majesty’s 
Government is the plain, avowed, and 
self-evident fact, which it does not re- 
quire Blue Books to prove or disprove, 
that law and order are in abeyance in 
Ireland ; and that while the Government 
de jure is that of the Queen, the Govern- 
ment de facto is that of the League. 
That is the position which we have to 
confront. It is a position in which the 
Unionist Party cannot acquiesce. I make 
no complaint of, and I bring no charges 
against, the Irish Party. They, atleast, 
have played their part in this contro- 
versy and in this struggle with deter- 
mination and with courage. I listened, 
as I always do, with great respect to the 
speech of the hon. Member for East 
ayo (Mr. Dillon), and I felt that the 
sentiments of that speech constituted, if 
there had been no speech at a!l from the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
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the strongest reason and claim for the 
stringent powers which have been asked 
for on the part of the Government. The 
Trish Members and the Irish Party are 
not afraid of using force. They believe 
in evercion. They are willing and are 
ready to employ coercion to coerce the 
tenants into performing the part they 
wish them to play in this contest, and 
they know that they must employ force, 
and sustain the application of force, to 
enforce the duty that was preached by 
the hon. Member for North Wexford 
(Mr. J. E. Redmond), and which sums 
up the whole principle of the policy and 
attitude of the Home Rule Party in this 
House. Speaking at Chicago, the hon. 
Member said— 

“The duty of the moment is clear. I assert 
here to-day that the government of [Ireland by 
England is an impossibility, and I believe it to 
be our duty to make it so.” 

[ Cheers from the Irish Members.| Quite 
so; that was most admirably expressed 
by the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND ( Wexford, N.): 
Why do not you read on? 

Viscount LYMINGTON : There is no 
necessity. That is perfectly clear from 
the Separatist point of view. For my 
own part, I do not believe that the Eng- 
lish people are inclined to be over 
squeamish as to the means or mauner in 
which they assert the authority of the 
law in Ireland. I think they have 
stronger nerves than is supposed by 
many Gentlemen who claim to repre- 
sent them in this House. At least I 
am certain that what would discredit 
the Unionist Government, and not only 
the Unionist Government, but what 
would destroy once for all the Unionist 
Cause, would be for the Unionist Party 
to accept a tacit surrender and tacit 
acquiescence in anarchy. We have never 
surrendered Imperial interests to the 
arguments of despair and the forces of 
anarchy, and while we refuse to the 
Irish the right to misgovern themselves, 
we cannot, at the same time, refuse to 
govern Ireland ourselves. As long as 
there is a Unionist Party in the House 
and the country, it is our first, our fore- 
most, and our primary duty to take 
every measure, whatever it may be, to 
prove to the English people that the 
government of Ireland by England is 
not an impossibility. . But, Sir, I make 
no apologies for supporting coercion. 
And more than that, I say that unless 
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we are prepared to accept the doctrine 
of separation, we must in some form 
or other accept the right of coercion. 
For separation, complete, frank, and 
openly avowed, there is something to be 
said. In this case, Irish Gentlemen, I 
should hope, would depart in peace, 
and English and Scotch Members would 
at least be left in this House in peace. 
But any intermediate policies, such as 
the respective plans of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W.E. Gladstone) and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), must in- 
volve some sort of contract between 
Parliament and the Irish people; and 
experience has shown that whenever the 
terms of a contract are distasteful to the 
Irish people they do not hesitate to 
repudiate that contract. They are not 
hesitating to day in regard to the judicial 
rents—a contract only made five years 
ago. They are not hesitating to exercise 
the full pressure they can bring to bear 
on Parliament in order to get Parlia- 
ment to upset that contract. 
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An hon. Memper: What does your 
own Commissioner report? What does 
Sir Redvers Buller say ? 


Viscount LYMINGTON : I will come 
presently to Sir Redvers Buller. I 
should have thought that the Prime 
Minister would have had some feeling 
of regard for a Parliamentary contract 
which he was instrumental in getting 
Parliament to accept five years ago. 

An hon. Memser: The late Prime 

inister.| Yes; the right hon. Gentle- 
man is not Prime Minister now, owing 
to the exertions of hon. Members sitting 
on this side of the House. But sup- 
posing the policy of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian had been 
accepted by the House; supposing 
that the Imperial Parliament had im- 
posed upon land the tribute which 
was to exist under his Home Rule Bill, 
or that it had imposed upon the Irish 
tenants the obligation of paying to the 
Receiver General the instalments 
under his land purchase scheme; if it 
is wrong for the Government to apply 
coercion and to resist interference with 
the judicial rents—I should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether it 
would not be equally wrong, ye 
immoral, and equally unjustifiable to 
have insisted upon the Parliamentary 
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contracts entered into under his Home 
Rule Bill, and under his land purchase 
scheme? The rents which are de- 
nounced by the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Followers are not the rents of 
Irish landlords in the sense that they 
are rents fixed by them. The rights 
which the Irish landlords possess are 
not the old rights which they once pos- 
sessed—the full and absolute right of 
confiscating their tenants’ improvements. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) 
quoted a saying of Lord Clarendon, in 
which he described the Irish landlords as 
‘* felonious landlords.” That expression 
was uttered many years ago; it was 
uttered before the legislation of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian. In those days that state- 
ment would have been accurate and 
natural; but circumstances are now 
changed. [Mr. T. M. Heaty: Notatall.] 
I say that the circumstances are com- 
letely changed. I challenge Sir Redvers 
Buller—whs made a perfectly wild and 
reckless statement a he said that 
whatever law there is in Ireland is on 
the side of the rich—lI challenge Sir 
Redvers Buller, or any Gentleman in 
this House, to tell me of any country in 
the world where the occupiers of the 
soil possess advantages equal to or 
greater than those possessed by the Irish 
tenants. They have fixity of tenure, fair 
rents, compensation for disturbance, and 
free sale ; and I should like to know from 
hon. Gentlemen what greater boons any 
Parliament could confer upon any ten- 
antry in the world. But, Sir, there is 
another charge, and perhaps a greater 
one—one, at least, which carries with it 
great weight. We are told by the op- 
ponents of coercion that the whole his- 
tory of coercion has been a failure. We 
are told that, whatever may be the ne- 
cessities, whatever the conditions of Ire- 
land, it has been proved by experience 
repeatedly and over and over again that 
coercion has failed. Well, many things 
have happened since 1846, and even 
since 1881. At the present moment the 
balance of Parties in this House is not 
held by the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) but by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale (the Marquess of 
Hartington). The noble Lord holds 
the balance of power in this House, 
and in many constituencies in Eng- 
land. [Anhon. Memser: But not of his 
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own constituency if he will try it again. ] 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian expressed a wish at one 
time that the Liberal Party should be 
able to settle the Irish Question inde- 
pendently of the Irish vote. That wish 
is, perhaps, now realized, though doubt- 
less in a different sense and with a dif- 
ferent intention from that which the 
right hon. Gentleman supposed or wished 
for; because to-day a Party exists in 
this House and in the country which is 
pledged as strongly as any Party can be 
to subordinate all their minor Party 
considerations to the supreme question 
of maintaining the Parliamentary union 
between England and Ireland. Then, 
Sir, another great change has taken 
place. Coercion is no longer a weapon 
open to the old objections. Coercion is 
no longer a weapon to enable unprin- 
cipled landlords to extract from op- 
pressed tenants exorbitant rents. If 
coercion has failed in the past, I would 
ask hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House whether their remedial legislation 
has been so eminently successful? I 
myself am one of those who still believe 
in the value and in the advantages of 
the Land Act of 1881. I supported that 
Act in Parliament, and I still believe— 
and believe most earnestly and strongly 
—that the Act has conferred enormous 
boons on the Irish tenantry. That it 
has been desirable and necessary has 
been proved by the large reductions 
in rent which have been made by the 
Land Commissioners. I will go further, 
and say that that remedial legislation 
would have proved successful—and suc- 
cessful in its political effects—if hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway had 
allowed it to be so. If the remedial 
lezislation of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian has failed, 
it has failed not because it has been bad, 
not because it has not been wanted, not 
because it has not conferred great boons 
upon the Irish tenantry, but because the 
right hon. Gentleman has never been 
able to resist that coercion which the 
Trish people have been able to put upon 
him to invalidate and destroy the effects 
of his own legislation. The Land Act 
has failed, and we are driven to the last 
resort—a large scheme of purchase to 
buy out the Irish landlords. What 
scheme that could ever be devised is 
likely to succeed until law and order 
are restored ? 
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majority of sales under Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act have taken place in Ulster, 
where the landlords are not particularly 
anxious to sell? And why is it that in 
the other parts of Ireland, where the 
landlords have offered every facility to 
tenants to purchase their holdings, they 
do not take advantage of Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act? [Mr. T. M. Heary: Hear, 
hear!] Thehon. and learned Gentleman 
says ‘“ Hear, hear!” I am afraid the 
explanation is that the tenantry in the 
South and West of Ireland have been 
constantly and insidiously indoctrinated 
with the belief that a little more pres- 
sure put upon the landlords—a little 
further delay—and they will get the 
land at prairie value, perhaps at less 
than prairie value; for under the Plan 
of Campaign, which has received the 
sanction of Gentlemen sitting on the 
Front Opposition Bench, an Irish tenant 
enjoys, I am bound to say, the unique 
position, enjoyed by no other mar ir the 
world, of having all the advantages 
with none of the burdens of ownership. 
The tenant is himself at once the judge 
and jury as to what rent he should pay. 
An Irish Memper: Why not?] An 
on. Member says ‘“‘ Why not?” From 
a tenant’s point of view that remark can 
be appreciated. If I were an Irish 
tenant, of course, I should infinitely 
prefer the opportunity of discriminating 
whether I should pay my rent at all; 
but my point is that unless you can get 
the Irish tenantry to rely upon the law 
of this country as a basis of order and 
good government, no remedy which can 
ever be propounded by Parliament can 
——_—* succeed, for no remedial legis- 
ation, however generous or beneficial, 
can possibly compete with the Socialistic 
advantages offered by the Irish Party. 
How can you expect any people to suffer 
the delay of remedial legislatica which is 
to be obtained from Parliament, when 
they can take the law into their own 
hands and give effect once for all to 
their own remedies? I should like, Sir, 
in regard to this question of purchase, 
to revert again to a statement made by 
Sir Redvers Buller. He was asked by 
Mr. Neligan 
Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
must remind the noble Lord that the 
question of purchase has no connection 
with the immediate discussion before the 
— which is the introduction of this 
ill. 
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Viscount LYMINGTON: I amsorry, 
Sir, that I should have trespassed be- 
yond the limits of this discussion. I 
was anxious to show that remedial le- 
gislation is impossible without some re- 
served power of coercion. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Aberdeen (Mr. 
Bryce) said, a few days ago, that— 

‘*He thought no case could be pointed out 
in which a democratic Government had suc- 
ceeded in coercing into friendship and love an- 
other nationality which formed a part of the 
same democracy.”’ 

And then, speaking of the case of the 
American Rebellion, he said— 

‘They (the Northern States) then, with the 

characteristic practical good sense of the Ameri- 
can, at last changed their course, and in 1876 
President Hayes withdrew the Northern Armies 
from the South, genuine self-government was 
restored, and from that time till now the South- 
ern States had been a perfectly satisfactory and 
well-governed country.” 
Of course, no one ever heard of an in- 
dividual or a State being coerced into 
love ; but if my hon. Friend meant that 
no State has ever been coerced, by a 
democratic Government, into obeying 
laws not of their own making, I cannot 
agree with him, end I assure him that 
he is greatly mistaken. If the House 
will allow me, I should like to answer 
his allusion to the Southern States. The 
hon. Member for Aberdeen ought to 
know that the military Governments of 
which he spoke were a temporary mea- 
sure, and that the Southern States came 
back into the Union, not by the exer- 
cise of self-government, but under the 
authority of the American Congress, in 
which they were not represented, and 
under Acts which their people had no 
part in enacting. My hon. Friend spoke 
of Tennessee, and, making his own 
history as he went along, he led the 
House to suppose that Tennessee had 
come back as an ordinary self-govern- 
ing State into the American Union after, 
and not until after, President Hayes 
withdrew the Northern armies from the 
South in 1876. 

Mr. SHIRLEY (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Doncaster): Is the noble Lord in Order 
in referring to a speech made in this 
House in another debate during the pre- 
sent Session ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord, I 
imagine, is referring to a speech in 
what may almost be called a stage of 
the Bill now under discussion, and I 
cannot rule that he is out of Order. 
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Viscount LYMINGTON: Before I 
was interrupted I was referring to the 
point made by the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen in regard to the case of Ten- 
nessee. I was remarking that the hon. 
Member seemed to suppose that Ten- 
nessee came back into the Union as an 
ordinary self-governing State after the 
Northern Armies were withdrawn from 
the South in 1876. As a matter of fact, 
Tennessee came back into the American 
Union under the Imperial Act of a 
foreign Congress in July, 1866. [An 
hon. Member: Not a foreign Con- 
gress.] It was a foreign Congress in 
the sense that Tennessee was not re- 
presented. Again, to touch upon this 
question of American Home Rule; and, 
again, to show that the American de- 
mocracy did not hesitate to exercise the 
right of coercion, the Reconstruction 
Acts of the American Congress, which 
over-rode the self-government of the 
Southern nationalities, to quote the 
words of the hon. Member for Aber- 
deen, were sustained by the Supreme 
Court in the celebrated case of ‘‘ Texas 
v. White,” seven years before the with- 
drawal of Northern troops referred to 
by the hon. Member. In that case 
(1869) the American Supreme Court 
held that the ordinances of secession 
poset by the Southern nationalities had 

een absolutely null, that the seceding 
States had never been out of the Union, 
though the Home Rulers of every one 
of those nationalities had voted them out 
of the Union; and that during and after 
the rebellion they had no Governments 
competent to represent those States in 
their relations with the National Go- 
vernment. The extent to which coercion 
was applied by the democratic Govern- 
ment of the United States to compel 
these seceding nationalities into friend- 
ship and love was signally illustrated in 
the case of the wealthiest of the Southern 
States—Georgia. That State, after the 
defeat of the rebellion, passed laws, in 
the exercise of her perfectly Constitu- 
tional Home Rule, declaring negroes 
incapable of holding office, and refused 
to ratify, as she was legally entitled to 
do, a certain Amendment—the 15th—to 
the American Constitution. For this the 
American Congress refused her people 
their right to be represented at Wash- 
ington; nor was that right allowed 
until Georgia had been coerced into re- 
voking her State laws and ratifying the 
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objectionable Amendment in 1870. So 
much, then, for the case of American 
Home Rule. The whole history of the 
treatment of the South by the North, the 
whole conduct of the American demo- 
eracy in asserting the authority of the 
Union, is in distinct and absolute favour 
of the unquestionable and unquestioned 
right of every democracy, and a proof 
that a democracy can exercise the most 
powerful, potent, and stern coercion. 
As it is with the American people, so I 
believe it to be with the English people. 
I grant that they are radical in their 
sympathies, that they are deeply im- 
pressed with the necessity of far-reach- 
ing, far-searching reforms; but they 
have no sympathy with disorder or with 
outrage. They love their own freedom ; 
they love their own Parliament. I be- 
lieve they are disgusted at the conspi- 
racy—TI can call it nothing else—which 
is attempting inside the walls of this 
House to paralyze our Business. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I rise to Order. With great respect to 
the noble Lord, I wish to ask whether 
it is in Order to speak of a conspiracy 
within the walls of this House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Conspiracy of the 
kind referred to is a very strong expres- 
sion for the noble Lord to use. If it 
was applied to any section of the House, 
I think the noble Lord will feel that he 
ought to withdraw the expression. 

iscount LYMINGTON: I will 
apologize to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for having offended his very deli- 
eate sensibilities—[‘‘ Withdraw !”]— 
and assure him that my remarks had 
no special reference to him. My expe- 
rience in addressing public meetings is 
that the people of this country are be- 
ginning to regard with impatience what 
must appear to them to bethe unjustifiable 
means of standing between the vast ma- 
jority of the House, who are sent here 
to represent them with the distinct and 
definite object of carrying on, first and 
foremost, the Business of Parliament, 
and effecting, first and foremost, the 
vindication of law and order in Ireland. 
In conclusion, let me say a few words 
in reply to a taunt which was addressed 
pointedly to myself and to other Gen- 
tlemen who sit on the Opposition side 
of the House. It has been repeatedly 
said that the clamour for coercion comes 
from those who have not the courage to 
sit side by side with those with whom 
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they act. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” from the 
Irish Members.| Quite so; we are look- 
ing for the example to be set by the 
Party which is led by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian. If my noble 
Friend the Member for Rossendale is 
the master of the Cabinet, the master of 
the Opposition is the hon. Member for 
Cork. The Liberal Unionist alliance 
on that point with the Conservative 
Party is an open and avowed alliance, 
an alliance of which we are not ashamed. 
The noble Marquess at the head of the 
Government and the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale at the com- 
mencement of this alliance stood shoulder 
to shoulder at one of the largest public 
meetings ever held in London; and I 
challenge the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian to stand shoulder to shoulder at 
any great English meeting on an English 
platform with the master of his policy, 
the hon. Member for Cork. And, Sir, 
I maintain, apart from other questions 
and other considerations, that the Liberal 
Unionists have as good and as unques- 
tioned a right to sit on these Benches 
as any Member of the Party led by the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian. 
We have surrendered no opinion—no 
Radical, no Liberal opinion—what we 
have not surrendered are our own con- 
victions and our own independence ; we 
have only surrendered minor and Party 
considerations to the supreme question 
of the hour—the question of the Union. 
Whatever our fate may be, and wher- 
ever we may sit in the House, I can 
assure hon. Gentlemen opposite and 
hon. Members around me that we shall 
not be influenced by taunts; but that 
we shall be guided by the single desire 
to preserve unimpaired, and at all costs, 
the full and absolute supremacy, in all 
ete of Her Majesty’s Dominions, of 
mperial law and Imperial authority. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND( Wexford, N.): 
Sir, I scarcely think that the Govern- 
ment are to be congratulated on the 
only defence that has been heard to- 
night of their policy, and still less do I 
think that the Liberal Unionist Party 
are to be congratulated on their spokes- 
man. The Government are not happy 
in their defenders, for during the long 
and somewhat tiresome pore 4 we have 
just listened to, there has been no argu- 
ment on the question before the House 
—namely, the introduction of the Coer- 
cion Bill. The Liberal Unionists are 
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scarcely to be congratulated, because I 
think the noble Lord, in the first sen- 
tence of his speech, put their position 
in a far too candid way for their feel- 
ings or their prospects. The noble 
Lord, according to his own statement, 
is going to support this Bill, not in 
consequence of the figures in connection 
with agrarian outrage—not in conse- 
quence of the movement for a reduc- 
tion of rent—but he and his fellow- 
Liberal Unionists are going to support 
it because they think that by opposing 
it they might dislodge the present Go- 
vernment from power. The speech of 
the noble Lord is a repetition of the 
statements made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain) some time ago, 
when he said that he would vote in 
favour of no proposal which would have 
the effect of dislodging the present 
Cabinet from the Government Bench. 
I do not think I should be doing justice 
to myself, or the subject under discus- 
sion, if I were to dwell for a single mo- 
ment longer on the speech of the noble 
Lord. Sir, there are circumstances con- 
nected with the introduction of this Bill 
which distinguish it from every proposal 
for coercion which has been made in re- 
cent years in this House. This is the 
third Coercion Bill which has been pro- 
posed during the six years I have sat 
as a Member of this House; and, Mr. 
Speaker, I may truly say that, bitter 
and humiliating as has been the work 
of an Irish Nationalist during those 
years, there has been no part of that 
work so absolutely hateful as being com- 
pelled to rise here time after time to pro- 
test against the suspension of the Con- 
stitution of his country by men whose 
minds have been made up beforehand 
on the subject, and who have been less 
guided by considerations of national 
equity than by considerations of Party 
exigency and discipline. Up to the pre- 
sent moment there has been no single 
subject of domestic or foreign concern 
on which men of different English Parties 
and the most widely divergent political 
views have been able to agree, save and 
except only the passage of coercive 
legislation for Ireland. I rejoice to 
think that that day has passed, and 
that we have had, with regard to this 
Bill, a noticeable departure from the ex- 
perience of the past. We have now be- 
fore us the spectacle of the Liberal 
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Party standing forward as the defenders 
of Irish liberties. That example must 
exercise an enormous influence upon the 
Trish people; it willteach them thelessons 
of patience and self-restraint in the face 
of terrible provocation. It will com- 
fort them in their present hour of trial 
and need, and it will teach them that 
it will not be their fate very much 
longer to appeal in vain for justice 
either to the English Parliament or the 
English people. In what I have to 
say with regard to the introduction of 
this Bill—I desire to appeal to reason 
and argument alone, although it is diffi- 
cult for an Irishman to pass by without 
some expression of resentment the in- 
sult to his country which is conveyed 
in this proposal. For my own part, I 
desire to treat it simply as if it were an 
ordinary Bill depending for its passage 
on the weight of reason and argument 
which is brought to bear in its favour. 
Of course, I recognize the fact that there 
are two kinds of coercionists in this 
House—two distinct classes of hon. 
Members, who have agreed in support- 
ing coercive Parliamentary legislation, 
but who do so from very different mo- 
tives, and for very widely different rea- 
sons. ‘The arguments which must be 
addressed to these two classes of Mem- 
bers on the introduction of this Bill are, 
consequently, of a somewhat different 
character. First of all, there are those 
who believe that Ireland is unfit for 
Constitutional liberty, who regard the 
Irish people as irreclaimably savage and 
as hopelessly disloyal. Such Members 
support coercion on principle. They have 
faith in the sword; they believe that, 
under certain circumstances, force is a 
remedy. Those men are straightforward 
and honest—their policy is at least in- 
telligible; and, for my part, regarding 
them as I do, as open foes, I have much 
more respect for them than I have for 
hon. and right hon. Members in other 
portions of this House, who, although 
they never lose an opportunity of de- 
omen | coercion in theory, are always 
prepared to vote for it in practice. To 
those who support coercion on principle, 
I ask permission to submit a few ques- 
tions. Do they not really think that 
the time is past when coercion can be 
looked upon as a remedy in Ireland? 
Is all past experience to count for no- 
thing, and the entire history of the past 
to be disregarded? If coercion were a 
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remedy either for Irish discontent, dis- 
affection or crime, Ireland to-day would 
be the most peaceable, contented, and 
loyal part of the Empire. Coercion 
has been the only policy which has 
been perseveringly applied to her by 
every English Party in turn. Eighty- 
six Coercion Acts in 86 years! One 
Coercion Act for every year since the 
Legislative Union. Has the result been 
so satisfactory? Has the condition of 
the country improved so much? Have 
the Irish people become so contented 
with English rule that the Government 
of England at this day still believe in 
the policy of repression? I believe that 
even with the English Tory Party 
this policy of perpetual coercion has ex- 
ploded. Of one thing I am certain— 
namely, that those who support such a 
policy or principle cannot stop short at 
this Bill. If they hope for the success 
of their coercion, they must make it 
thorough. This Bill is drastic enough 
in some respects, but it is half-hearted 
and cowardly in other respects. I assert 
that if coercion is to be the method of 
government, you must go further than 
this Bill, and in the end disfranchise 
Ireland, and do away once and for all 
with this empty mockery of Constitu- 
tional Government; but though they 
may still be many who regard Ireland 
and coercion from this old-world point 
of view, there are few who have the 
courage to say so. Let me turn to 
the other class of hon. Members who 
are the piofessors of the doctrine that 
force is no remedy, and who believe 
that coercion is simply a hateful and 
desperate expedient. I admit at the 
outset there may be occasions on 
which such men might find it their 
duty to vote in favour of proposals of 
this character. Is this such an occasion? 
I assert that before such men can con- 
scientiously vote in favour of such a pro- 
posal as this, it must be proved to their 
minds satisfactorily—first of all, that an 
exceptional state of violence and crime 
exists in Ireland to-day; secondly, that 
the ordinary law has absolutely broken 
down in its dealings with this exceptional 
state of violence and crime; thirdly, that 
the mg ares which are now made are 
likely, judging by the history and expe- 
rience of the past, to be efficacious ; and 
fourthly, that such social disorder as 
does exist does not spring from the 
stupid and persistent refusal of the Im- 
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perial Parliament to remedy admitted 
grievances. Now, let me briefly take 
these four points in turn. Does an ex- 
ceptional state of violence and crime 
exist in Ireland to-day? I wish, in the 
first place, to give a warning to English 
Members to be careful how they believe 
what they read and hear on the question 
of Irish outrage. There is at this mo- 
ment an unscrupulous and widespread 
conspiracy at work, with the object of 
misleading English — opinion, and 
inducing the belief that Ireland is in an 
exceptionally criminal state; whereas, in 
reality, Ireland is comparatively tran- 
quil. That eg has its agents 
everywhere; in this House, and in the 
Press, and upon the platform, and its 
hand was recently detected in the co- 
lumns of Zhe Times newspaper, and 
more than one of its calumnies have 
been openly refuted within the walls of 
this House. The system of manufac- 
turing bogus outrages as a preparation 
for Irish coercion ie of very old origin. 
It has been at work as a '~-ye for 
every Coercion Bill which has been in- 
troduced into this House since the Union. 
So far back as 1814, an Irish Judge dis- 
closed from the Bench the true nature of 
this conspiracy. Mr. Baron Fletcher, in 
charging the Grand Jury of County 
Wexford in 1814, spoke as follows :— 


‘‘Much exaggeration and misrepresentation 
have gone abroad, and the extent and causes of 
disturbances have been much mis-stated. Seve- 
ral advertisements in neneneees now before 
me describe this country as being in a most 
alarming state of disturbance ; whereas the 
country never enjoyed more profound tran- 

uillity. These advertisements have been, I un- 
Sostend republished in the prints of Dublin 
and London, and have naturally excited strong 
sensations. It may not be uninstructive for me 
to explain those misrepresentations and exagge- 
rations which have impelled the Legislature to 
swell the Criminal Code Session after Session 
with new Statutes for vindicating the peace of 
this country.” 
Sir, these words are as true to-day as 
they were on the day on which they 
were spoken, and I call upon English 
Members to take their facts about Irish 
outrage and crime, not from platform 
statements of Unionist or Tory orators 
in Ireland or in England, not from the 
statements in Unionist or Tory prints in 
Ireland or in England; but from the 
hard figures of the official Returns, and 
from these alone. Now, Sir, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that at the present moment, 
and for a considerable time past, agrarian 
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outrages in Ireland have been consider- 
ably below what I may be forgiven in 
calling their normal average. It isa 
significant commentary on the character 
of the land system which you have 
maintained in Ireland, that from the 
very first it has been associated with 
agrarian crime. The numbers of these 
crimes have risen and fallen from time 
to time, but the crimes have never, 
under your land system, entirely died 
out; and itis not difficult for anyone, 
who reads aright the miserable history 
of the land war of Ireland, to see that 
right through this history outrages have 
followed eviction, as surely as disease 
has followed famine. Every period of 
agrarian distress has been marked by 
an enormous increase of agrarian crime; 
and the explanation is to be found in 
the fact that the Irish landlords have 
used every period of agrarian distress 
as a fitting opportunity to evict their 
poorer tenants. In 1847—that terrible 
year of famine and pestilence—agrarian 
crimes rose to the terrible number of 
20,986, and we had the explanation at 
the beginning of the following year, 
1848, when so eagerly were the landlords 
using that period of famine to evict 
their tenants that this Imperial Parlia- 
ment felt called upon in very shame to 
pass an Act to make it illegal to evict 
tenants on Christmas Day and Good 
Friday—the two great festivals of the 
Christian year. ow, in 1848, the 
agrarian outrages numbered 14,000; in 
1849, 14,903, and in 1850, 10,639—and 
so on year after year until the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) laid his 
hand to that great work of remedying 
Irish wrongs which he has not yet com- 
pleted, but which we believe he is destined 
yet tocomplete. In 1870, the right hon. 
Gentleman passed a Land Act which 
seems to us to-day a very small measure ; 
but, Mr. Speaker, it placed some obstacles 
in the way of evictions, and, in doing so, 
it tended to sensibly diminish agrarian 
crime. At the present moment, agrarian 
crime of a serious character in Ireland 
is practically unknown, and agrarian 
crime, even of a trivial character, is 
rare. I listened with amazement to the 
speech which was made to-night by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour). I listened with amazement 
to his figures until we drew from him 
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the reluctant acknowledgment that 
those figures did not refer exclusively to 
agrarian crime, but to crime generally. 
Mr. Speaker, if we are to go into 
crime generally, or ordinary crime in 
Ireland, then I say, Ireland can chal- 
lenge comparison with any part of the 
United Kingdom. But, Sir, we are 
dealing with agrarian crime, and what 
are the facts? I have in my hand the 
official Return for the three months 
ending December last, and let hon. 
Members when they listen to the figures 
remember that at this time Ireland was 
suffering from a depression in prices so 
great that the Government’s own Com- 
mission acknowledged that the depres- 
sion practically made the payment of the 
full judicial rents impossible. This 
Return, which we were told to-night by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland was not sufficiently 
comprehensive as to include all classes of 
agrarian crime, is divided into 38 diffe- 
rent columns or classifications of agrarian 
crime. Of these 38 classes, no less than 
25 are absolutely blank for the whole of 
Ireland. Sir, during those months there 
has not been a single case in the whole 
of Ireland of murder, manslaughter, 
attempt to murder, conspiracy to murder, 
assault on police, cutting and maiming 
the person, taking and holding forcible 
possession, demand or robbery of arms, 
riots and affrays, appearing armed, ad- 
ministering unlawful oaths or rescuing 
prisoners. In point of fact, there has 
been an absolute absence of all the more 
serious crimes of an agrarian character ; 
no less than nine out of the 32 counties 
are absolutely free from any sort of 
agrarian offence even of the most trivial 
character; and in only five of the 32 
counties do the agrarian crimes amount 
toa double figure, and of the total of 
the so-called agrarian offences during 
the three months—namely, 166, no less 
than 72 were threatening letters, a most 
contemptible form of outrage I acknow- 
lege, but still scarcely the kind of outrage 
to warrant the suspension of the most 
elementary rights of the Constitution. 
The total of offences, large and small, 
including threatening letters in 1886, 
was 1,025. I heard the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
say in his speech that there were only 
seven years since 1844 in which the 
agrarian crimes were fewer than they 
were last year. Well, I challenge that 
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statement, and I am prepared to main- 
tain that the outrages which were com- 
mitted in 1886 were down to the lowest 
level of any year, and I believe were 
absolutely below the total of any year 
from 1844 to 1880. But, Sir, in June 
1885, the Tory Party came into Office 
and they found the Crimes Act in opera- 
tion, and they most wisely determined to 
allow that Act to drop—but upon what 
ground? On the ground that Ireland 
was free from serious crime, and that 
the ordinary law was sufficient to main- 
tain social order. I repeat that was a 
most wise decision, and one which the 
subsequent furtherdiminution ofagrarian 
crime amply justified. But, Mr. Speaker, 
what was the state of agrarian crime in 
1885? Ihave the Returnhere. Why, 
Sir, will it be believed that this Return 
shows an enormously larger number of 
agrarian crimes than the Return for the 
three months ending December 1886. 
Not only that, but the Return for June, 
1885, was not free from murder and 
other serious agrarian offences; whereas, 
the Return for the three months ending 
December, 1886, as I have shown, is 
absolutely free from a single agrarian 
crime of a grave character. Now, in June, 
in 1885, we were told that Ireland was 
sufficiently free from crime to justify the 
abandonment of coercion; and now, at 
the beginning of 1887, although crime 
is considerably less, we are called upon 
to believe that coercion of a drastic 
character is absolutely essential to main- 
tain law and order. Thereal difference 
in the situation is perfectly plain. In 
June, 1885, the Tory Party thought they 
could best retain Office by conciliating 
Ireland, and to-day they seem to be of 
opinion that that desirable end can best 
be obtained by coercing and insulting 
her. But, we may be told that it is 
not the crime before Christmas last, but 
the crime since Christmas which has 
necessitated the introduction of this 
Bill. Well, I regret that the Govern- 
ment have not felt it their duty 
to issue official Returns of agrarian 
outrages for the months that have 
elapsed since last Christmas. We have 
consequently no means of telling whe- 
ther the number of serious offences has 
increased or not. If it has increased, 
then I beg English Members to bear 
in mind that it was since Obristmas 
only that the Government commenced to 
interfere with the action of the Leaders 
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of the people ; it is only since Christmas 
that the Government have commenced to 
suppress legitimate agitation, and to 
break down, as far as they can, the 
combination of the tenants for their own 
protection against rack-renting. I have 
no intention of allowing myself to be 
drawn into a discussion of the Plan of 
Campaign ; but I beg English Members 
to note that, according to this contention 
of the Government, so long as that Plan 
of Campaign was allowed to work un- 
molested on the few estates the land- 
lords of which refused reductions, which 
Lord Cowper’s Commission acknow- 
ledged to be fair and just, so long was 
agrarian crime repressed; and it was 
only when these landlords were allowed 
to recommence evicting that agrarian 
crime increased. But I deny the state- 
ment that agrarian crime has increased 
in any serious proportion since Christ- 
mas last. It is true, I believe, that 
there has been some Moonlighting in one 
district of one county of Ireland. I 
cannot conceive how you hope by the 
provisions of the Bill we have heard de- 
scribed to-night to put down Moon- 
lighting ; but, even if we were able by 
proposals of this character to detect 
and to punish those who were guilty 
of Moonlighting offences in one district 
of one county of Ireland, I utterly 
deny that that is a justification for a 
Coercion Bill of this character, which 
will suspend the elementary rights of 
the Constitution all over Ireland. 
What has been the experience of the 
recent Assizes ? The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) made some quota- 
tions to-night from the charges of the 
Judges; but, Sir, he was most unfair 
in not giving us more information about 
the recent Assizes in Ireland. Now, 
the recent Assizes conclusively show 
that over the greater part of Ireland 
there has been an utter absence of 
crime. In the County of Meath there 
were only four cases, in Westmeath one, 
in King’s County five, Longford five, 
Leitrim four, Carlow six, Louth one, and 
Sligo three. And I have extracts from 
some of the charges made by the Judges. 
Baron Dowse opening the Assizes at 
Maryboro’, Queen’s County, said— 
‘«The state of affairs is much the same as 1 
found in Carlow, and as my brother Andrews 
found in the County Kildare. The country on 


the whole is very ul. You have only four 
cases to consider er.” 
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Mr. Justice O’Brien, who has been 
quoted more than once in these debates, 
delivered a charge to the Grand Jury in 
the City of Limerick, in which he said, 
‘substantially and really there is no 
crime at all.” In Roseommon, Judge 
Murphy congratulated the Grand Jury 
on the condition of their county, and 
in Fermanagh, Louth and Tipperary, 
the Judges going Assizes bore testimony 
in their charges to the peaceful charac- 
ter of thesecounties. It is true that the 
Grand Juries in some of these places 
have passed resolutions in favour of a 
Coercion Bill. Mr. Speaker, it may be 
interesting to the House for me to read 
what took place in reference to the Grand 
Jury in one county; it will give hon. 
Members from England a fair index of 
the value to be placed upon the state- 
ments that proceed from these bodies. 
In the Queen’s County the Judge, Baron 
Dowse, spoke as follows :— 

“ The cases are of the usual class to be found 

in large communities like the Queen’s County. 
There is nothing in them to disclose to any great 
extent anything like conspiracy against property 
or law and order ; but, as I say, the class of 
offences is what you may expect in a large 
community like this.” 
The County Inspector, the man respon- 
sible for the peace of the county, when 
examined hele the Grand Jury, said, 
speaking of the state of the county— 

*‘T do not say it is in a happystate. 1 say 
crime is dead in the county. ‘There is no crime 
in it at all.” 

But, immediately afterwards, the Grand 
Jury unanimously adopted the following 
savage resolution :— 

‘« That the Grand Jury of the Queen’s County 
consider it to be their duty to record their con- 
viction of the absolute necessity of the adoption 
by the Government of suvh legislation for Ire- 
land as may restore the confidence of the loyal, 
bring the social disorder to an end, and stop 
the revolutionary action of the National League, 
which, if persisted in, will eventuate in the 
ruin of all classes.”’ 

Now, Sir, I think I have shown clearly 
egy, what value is to be placed upon 
the demands proceeding from bodies 
like the Grand Juries of Ireland. We 
ask, is this the evidence upon which you 
rely to support the contention that Ire- 
land is in a state of exceptional crime ? 
You say you have secret information. 
What is that secret information? Why 
should it remain secret information, 
when we are expected, on the strength 
of it, to disregard the figures of this 
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Return, and to believe that Ireland is in 
a state of crime? What are the sources 
from which your information is derived ? 
Is it supplied by the paid magistracy, 
whose official existence may be said to 
depend in great measure upon the con- 
tinuation of a state of coercion and turbu- 
lence? Is it derived from the Constabu- 
lary, whose promotion so often depends 
upon the detection and commission of 
crime ? If so, I consider your sources of 
information tainted, and I call upon the 
House to refuse to sanction a Coercion 
Bill, as to the necessity of which not 
one satisfactory tittle of proof has heen 
offered. But it would not be sufficient, 
even if the Government had satisfactorily 
proved that Ireland was in a state of 
crime and turbulence. They must show, 
in addition, that the ordinary law has 
broken down; and that I defy them to 
do. How have they attempted to do it? 
They assert that trial by jury in Ireland 
has broken down. Why did not the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland quote statements to 
that effect, delivered from the lips of the 
Irish Judges in the different counties of 
Treland? Because no such statements 
exist. How many Moonlighters brought 
up for trial before juries in County Cork 
and elsewhere were improperly acquit- 
ted? No, Sir, the one notorious case in 
which apparently jurors had violated the 
obligation of their oaths took place in 
County Tyrone in loyal Ulster; where, I 
suppose, we shall be told a Coercion Act 
is not required at all. On the 16th 
December last two Orangemen, named 
Walker, were brought up for trial on 
the charge of having shot an English 
soldier and a policeman in the streets of 
Belfast. Mr. Justice Lawson, in his 
charge, laid it down po wee that 
any person, who, in endcavouring to 
escape from justice, shot down a police 
officer, was, without any further evidence 
of malice aforethought, guilty of murder. 
‘In this case,” he said— 

‘* Grave consequences were involved. Weare 
administering the law in the sight of the whole 
Empire, and it will be a dreadful thing if it 
can be supposed that a jury of this country will 
fail to perform its duty.” 

After some deliberation, the foreman 
of the jury announced that there was no 
ssibility of their agreeing, and his 
rdship said they must have wilfully 
made up their minds to disagree. The 
jury again retired, and later in the even- 
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ing they came back with the same 
answer, and the Judge then said— 

**T have said all I canto you. It is highly 
discreditable to the jurors of this country that 
in a case like this they cannot agree. The juror 
who would violate his oath under circumstances 
such as surround this case is a man I look upon 
as second in guilt only to the man whose case 
he has been investigating. I discharge you.” 


These men have been put on their trial 
again. The men were brought up for 
trial in Omagh last December, but the 
Crown Prosecutor never dreamt it was 
necessary to move to change the venue 
of the trial to a place where Orangeism 
was not so strong. He never thought 
it necessary to order a single juryman 
to stand aside, though that practice is 
so common in other parts of the 
country. The prisoners have been 
brought for trial again before another 
jury in the North of Ireland, and with 
what result? In the case of one man, 
notwithstanding the statement of the 
law, which was clearly laid down by Mr. 
Justice Lawson, that murder was the 
offence, the jury brought in a verdict of 
manslaughter, and the second prisoner 
was acquitted altogether. Now, Sir, I 
repeat my assertion that in Ireland, 
generally, trial by jury has not broken 
down. What has to some extent broken 
down, is the system of jury-packing 
upon which the Government have been 
wont to rely in Ireland, in order to 
obtain the conviction of political oppo- 
nents. The awakened interest which 
has been aroused in England by the 
recent trial in Ireland has had the 
effect, it appears, of making it difficult for 
the Irish Government satisfactorily to 
ack Irish juries in political cases, and 
indeed, they have recently had unplea- 
sant experience of finding Conservative, 
Protestant jurors, specially selected by 
themselves to convict, refusing to do so. 
The Daily Express, a newspaper which is 
the organ of the Government and the 
organ of the Tory Party in Ireland, 
recently threw a flood of light on this 
question. They wrote the other day— 
“The times demand plain speaking. Trial 
by jury for political and quasi-political offences 
has been ever more or less of a make-believe 
and pretence in Ireland. Down to the present 
time the Crown has succeeded in enforcing the 
law by such an arrangement of the jury system 
as in political trials would secure the presence 
of men upon whom the Crown officers could 
rely. Owing to causes into which we need not 
now inquire, that system cannot be further 
pursued, and the Government is compelled to 
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= about for new methods of enforcing the 
w.” 

Yes, here is the truth; it is not that 
trial by jury has broken down ; it is not 
that Irish jurors refuse to convict men 
charged with outrage and crime; but it 
is that the English Government are no 
longer able satisfactorily to pack juries 
to obtain the conviction of political op- 
ponents. Trial by jury, in its dealing 
with ordinary criminals, has not failed. 
The ordinary law, in its dealings with 
crime, has not broken down, and I call 
upon this House to refuse to sanction 
the suspension of the elementary rights 
of the Constitution simply because the 
Irish Government no longer find it easy, 
with precision, to pack Irish juries to 
obtain a conviction of their political op- 
ponents, like my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon). Now, 
Sir, I pass to the next point—to the 
consideration of the question whether 
the special laws now proposed are likely, 
judging by the history and experience 
of the past, to be efficacious. I have 
no intention of wearying the House 
by entering into the history of the 
failure of the 86 Coercion Bills that 
have been introduced and passed sinco 
the Act of Union. The very fact 
that there have been 86 such Acts 
in 86 years ought, I think, to be con- 
clusive of their inefficacy. But let me 
say a word with reference to the two last 
Coercion Acts you have passed—namely, 
the Coercion Act of the late Mr. Forster 
and the Crimes Act of 1882. Was the 
Coercion Act of the late Mr. Forster a 
success? We know that under it crime 
increased a thousand-fold. The late Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan, who long enjoyed the 
respect of all parties in this House, 
summed up the results of Mr. Forster’s 
régime in these words— 

“He (Mr. Forster) found Ireland alarmed 
and disturbed. He left it a volcano of human 
passions on one side, a Bastile of Government 
vengeance and caprice on the other. The 
‘village ruffians’ and ‘midnight marauders’ 
went apparently untouched— nay, multiplied 
in numbers and increased in insolence and 
of crime; while mayors, magistrates, Mem- 
bers of Parliament, public representatives of 
every degree were seized and flung into gaol 
on mere suspicion, without accusation, evidence, 
investigation, or proof. . . . The inevitable re- 
sult appeared. The secret societies became 
masters of the situation. Crime grew ram- 
pant.”’ 

I ask, has that terrible record no terrors 
for the Government? They will answer, 
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no doubt, that their Bill is framed rather 
upon the lines of the Orimes Act of 
1882. Then, I ask, was the Crimes Act 
of 1882 a success? Sir, the memorable 
speech of Lord Salisbury at Newport 
last October has been quoted before 
now. It cannot be quoted too often in 
the course of this discussion. Lord 
Salisbury, after abandoning that Act, 
and speaking with the official knowledge 
which he possessed, said— 

“ The effect of the Crimes Act has been very 
much exaggerated. ile it was in existence 
there grew up 1,000 branches of the National 
League. The provisions of the Urimes Act 
against Boycotting were of very small effect. It 
grew up under that Act because it is a crime 
which legislation has a very great difficulty in 
reaching. I have seen it stated that the Crimes 
Act diminished outrages. That Boycotting acted 
through outrages, and that the Crimes Act 
diminished Boycotting. It is not true—the Act 
did not diminish outrages. Boycotting was the 
act of persons proposing to do things which in 
themselves are loyal, and which are only illegal 
because of the intention with which they are 
done. What is the use of an Act of Parliament 
against a system such as that? As far as Boy- 
cotting is liable to the law, as far as legal reme- 
dies can reach it, do not imagine the Govern- 
ment are passive in putting the remedies of the 
ordinary law inaction. The truth about Boy- 
cotting is that it depends upon the passing 
humour of the population. I doubt whether in 
any community law has been able to provide a 
satisfactory remedy.”’ 

Here, then, is the testimony of the head 
of the present Government to the effect 
that the Crimes Act was a failure, that 
it did not diminish crime, and that it did 
not interfere with the working of Boycot- 
ting. And yet to-night weareasked to give 
leave for the introduction of a Bill which 
is framed, in most of its particulars, so 
far as we can judge, on the lines of the 
Crimes Act of 1882. Sir, this Bill, if 
introduced and passed, will fail. It will, 
I honestly believe, tend rather to in- 
crease than to diminish crime. It will, 
while it is in operation, baffle all 
attempts at reconciliation and postpone 
all peaceful settlement of the Irish 
Question. I ask now the last question 
which I proposed at the commencement 
—namely, does the social disorder which 
exists in Ireland spring from the stupid 
and persistent refusal of this House to 
remedy admitted grievances? Sir, if so, 
no sane man can regard this Bill asa 
remedy. Yet, no sane man, so far as I 
know, denies the existence of grievances 
in Ireland, or denies the fact that it is 
from these grievances that outrages 
spring. In 1823, Lord Brougham made 
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a memorable speech within the walls of 
this House on this very point. In the 
course of it he used these eloquent and 
significant words— 

“« We were driving six millions of people to 
madness, to despair. . . . The greatest mockery 
of all—the most intolerable insult—the course 
of peculiar exasperation—against which he 
cautioned the House, was the undertaking to 
cure the distress under which she laboured by 
anything in the shape of new penal enactments. 
It was in these enactments alone that we have 
ever shown our liberality to Ireland. She had 
received penal laws from the hands of England, 
almost as plentifully as she had received bles- 
sings and advantages from the hands of Provi- 
dence. What had these laws done? Checked 
her turbulence, but not stifled it. We might 
load. her with chains; but, in doing so, we 
should not better her condition. By coercion 
we might goad her on to fury ; but by coercion 
we shall never break her spirit. If the Go- 
vernment was desirous to restore tranquillity to 
Ireland, it must learn to prefer the hearts of 
the Irish people to the applause of the Orange 
Lodges.” —(2 Hansard, [9} 1277-8.) 
Yes, Sir; but the Government answer, 
no doubt, is that they do not deny the 
existence of grievance, and that they 
have a remedial policy. Sir, they did 
deny the existence of grievance last 
September. They cannot deny it now, for 
the Report of their own Commissioners, 
the evidence of their own officials, and, 
indeed, the common knowledge in the 
possession of everyone acquainted with 
Ireland, all combine to me that the 
position of the tenantry in the poorer 
parts of Ireland is absolutely desperate 
and calls for immediate relief. They 
say they have a remedial policy. Yes, 
Sir, and it has been the curse of succes- 
sive English Governments in Ireland 
that they have been “everything by 
turns and nothing long.” They have 
been half-hearted in remedial policy, 
they have been half-hearted in coercive 
oy and they have failed in both. 

hey halt half-way between conciliation 
and coercion. No remedial measure ever 
went to Ireland unaccompanied by coer- 
cive enactments; and I say whatever of 
good there may be in the land proposals 
which you are about to make will be 
robbed of all its value by the hateful 
and unnecessary Bill which is now be- 
fore the House. Every measure of re- 


form which ever proceeded from this 
House to Ireland was delayed until too 
late, and then accompanied by insult. 
You have never yet learnt the lesson 
that to rule the people of Ireland you 
must first win their confidence, and that 
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you can only win their confidence by 
first trusting them. By your half- 
hearted remedial policy you have failed 
to conciliate Ireland, by your coercive 
policy you have failed to intimidate her ; 
and yet, in spite of the experience of 
the past, you insist upon treading the 
same ruinous and blood-stained path. 
What a spectacle does not England pre- 
sent to the world to-day—in the Jubilee 
year of Her Majesty’s reign, and in the 
87th year of the Legislative Union. You 
claim success for the rule of your Im- 
perial Parliaments, and you ask for re- 
newed coercion. You point to the 
record of diminished serious crime with 
pride, and yet you ask for fresh powers 
to enable you to rule the country. But 
yesterday you enfranchised the mass of 
the Irish people, and to-day you declare 
that, so far from being capable citizens, 
they are not worthy of exercising the 
common rights and privileges of the 
Constitution. You call on Irishmen to 
be loyal to England, and you persist in 
keeping English law what it has been 
for centuries in Ireland—namely, an 
engine of national humiliation and op- 
pression. On what sound reason or 
argument does this proposal rest? It 
is not called for by an exceptional 
state of violence or crime. There is no 
proof that the ordinary law has broken 
down in its dealing with outrages. All 
history tells you that coercive legislation 
has been a failure, and all your expe- 
rience, and the evidence of your own 
officials, tell you that such disorder as 
does exist springs from the refusal of 
your Parliament to do justice to the 
people by remedying their grievances. 
Is Trish disaffection the reason for this 
Bill? Sir, this accusation of Irish dis- 
loyalty is a common one in the mouths 
of Englishmen. When I hear it I am 
often inclined to ask what does loyalty 
mean? What does it mean here in 
England? . It means the loyalty of the 
people to a Government of their own; 
it means the loyalty of a free people to 


a free Constitution. What have we in | pos 


Ireland to be loyal to? Is it to a 
Government, the very reason of whose 
existence is that it is opposed to the 
wishes and aspirations of five-sixths of 
our people? Is it to a Constitution, 
the blessings and privileges of which 
we have never in 86 years been allowed 


freely to share with our English ved 
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Scotch and Welsh fellow-subjects? Is 
it to a system of which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain) once said— 

“Tt is a system which is founded on the 
bayonets of 30,000 soldiers encamped perma- 
nently as in a hostile country.”’ 

Henry Grattan once said— 


“ Loyalty is a noble and a wise principle ; but 
loyalty distinct from liberty is corruption.” 


You deprive the Irish people deliberately 
and er of the rights, privileges, 
and liberties which you freely give to the 
meanest of your Colonies, and yet you 
ask them to be loyal to yourrule. No. 
Loyalty has never yet sprung from such 
a policy. The only loyalty you have 
in Ireland is the loyalty of a selfish 
class, animated by, perhaps, the basest 
of all human motives, the desire for con- 
tinued ascendancy; but that loyalty 
which unites in one common bond of in- 
terest and affection, and which grows 
stronger in time of danger and trial— 
that loyalty, under the present system, 
you do not deserve, and most assuredly 
you shall not obtain. Let me ask this 
one question in conclusion. Will this 
Bill, if passed, do good in Ireland? 
Will it tend to diminish crime? Will 
it produce amongst the masses of the 
people of Ireland greater sympathy with 
aw, and with the administration of jus- 
tice? Sir, in 1866 the senior Member for 
Birmingham used some very memorable 
and very significant words in this House. 
He said— 


“All history teaches us that it is not in 
human nature that men should be content under 
any system of legislation and of institutions such 
as exists in Ireland. You may pass this Bill. 
You may put the Home Secretary’s 500 men 
in gaol. You may do all this, and suppress the 
conspiracy and put down the insurrection ; but 
the moment it is suppressed there will still re- 
main the germs of this malady, and from those 
germs will grow up, as heretofore, another crop 
of insurrection and another harvest of misfor- 
tune. And it may be that those who sit here 
18 years after this moment will find another 
Ministry and another Secretary of State to pro- 
e to you another administration of the same 
ever-failing and ever-poisonous medicine.’’— 
(3 Hansard, [181] 693.) 


Sir, 18 years after these words were 
spoken we had a literal fulfilment of 
them. I ask Englishmen and Scotch- 
men, are they willing for 18 years more 
to tread the same blood-stained and dis- 
graceful path. There are men who will 
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rejoice at the introduction of this Bill. 
I ask English Members to consider who 
they are. The Ulster Tory Party will 
rejoice. But are they safe guides for 
Englishmen on this Irish Question? 
Why, these are the men who opposed 
the Ballot, the extension of the Fran- 
chise, the Church Act, the Land Act— 
every effort ever made by the English 
Parliament to remedy Irish grievances. 
They are the men whom the senior 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) thus described. He said— 


‘*The Ulster men have stood in the way of 
improvement in the franchise, the Church, and 
the land. They have purchased Protestant 
ascendancy, and the price paid for it has been 
the ruin and degradation of their country.’’ 


Are English Members to-day prepared to 
take their Irish policy from these men ? 
But there are others who may rejoice at 
the introduction of this Bill—those who 
constitute what has sometimes been 
called the extreme faction of Irish poli- 
tics, who openly tell you that they hate 
the idea of reconciliation between the 
two nations; men who fear reform, who 
hate open agitation, and who welcome 
coercion because it tends to drive dis- 
content beneath the surface, and to give 
new vitality to secret organization. I 
am here to-night to declare my delibe- 
rate conviction that in the introduction 
and the passage of this Bill you are 
playing directly into the hands of such 
men. But, on the other hand, all those 
who hope for a peaceful and a speedy 
settlement of the Irish Question will 
deplore the introduction of this Bill to- 
night. Sir, we upon these Benches 
have often been called ‘‘ Irreconcilables.” 
If I were an ‘‘ Irreconcilable ” I should 
vote with a free heart in favour of this 
Bill. But it is just because I am one of 
those who hope for the near approach 
of the day when this great question at 
issue may be settled upon peaceful and 
honourable lines, and within the limits 
of the Constitution, that I deplore the 
introduction of this Bill, that I denounce 
3t, and that I shall do all in my power 
at every stage to defeat it. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.): 
I beg to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—( dr. 
Illingworth, )—put, and agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—") — 
METROPOLITAN OPEN SPACES ACT 
(1881) EXTENSION BILL.—{Bu 171.] 
(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Forster, Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. Reid, Sir 
Albert Rollit, Mr. Sait.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Interpretation Clause). 


Mr. CHANNING (Northamptonshire, 
E.): Mr. Courtney, I beg to move to 
insert, after ‘‘ respectively,” in line 15, 
page 1, the words ‘‘and the expres- 
sions ‘ rural sanitary district ’ and ‘ rural 
authority ’ respectively.” The object of 
this and the other Amendments which 
stand in my name is simply to extend 
the powers of the rural sanitary districts 
as well as the urban sanitary districts. 

Amendment proposed, 

In 1, line 15, after “ res ively,”’ 
insert’ “and” the expressions ‘ fy cinltity 
district ’ and ‘ rural authority’ respectively.” — 
(Mr. Channing.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there ineorted.” 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid}: At 
this point I should like to say that some 
time since I put a block on the Books 
against this Bill. I removed the block 
on the distinct understanding that the pro- 
gress of a similar Bill relating to Ireland 
would not be interfered with. I find 
that the understanding has not been 
kept; and, therefore, I shall certainly put 
down a number of Amendments against 
this Bill. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Words inserted. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I beg to move, Mr. Chairman, that you 
do now report Progress and ask leave to 
sit again, and I do so upon the ground 
that we took our block off this Bill upon 
the distinct understanding that the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock) would 

ut down Amendments making the 

ill applicable to Ireland. We had 
brought in a similar Bill dealing with 
Ireland, and two Ulster Members had 
blocked it. It is impossible to expect 
us to keep faith with you if faith is not 


kept with us. We di understood 

that the —_— to the Dublin Open 

Spaces Bill would not be persisted in, and 
3K 
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that the hon. Baronet would apply some 
of the provisions he proposes to Ireland. 
I have looked through the Amendments 
of the hon. Baronet; but I do not see 
any to that effect. I have no desire that 
this Bill should not be proceeded with ; 
indeed, I have a strong desire it should 
be passed ; but what 1 want to know is 
why our Open Spaces Bill should be 
blocked whilo yours is proceeded with ? 
Under the circumstances, Ishall certainly 
object to the English Bill being pro- 
ceeded with, unless our Bill on similar 
lines is also allowed to be proceeded 
with. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(M/r. 7. i. 
Healy.) 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): I am very sorry there should 
have been any misunderstanding on this 
point. I think hon. Members around 
me will bear me out when I say that 
what I said when the Bill was last before 
the House was that I would put off the 
Bill for a few days, in order that hon. 
Members below the Gangway should 
have an opportunity of putting down 
whatever Amendments they thought fit. 
Certainly I have no objection to the 
Bill being extended to Ireland ; but that 
might be done on Report. I hope the 
_— will now proceed with the 
Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I am bound to say, in support of 
my hon. Friends (Mr. Healy and Dr. 
Tanner), that the impression left on my 
mind was that there was an understand- 
ing between the other side and this that 
fair play should be given to the Irish 
Members in respect to what they pro- 
posed in reference to open spaces in 
their own country. I understood at the 
time that a Bill had been introduced re- 
lating to open spaces in Ireland; but I 
do not know in what way the under- 
standing was to be carried out—whether 
by the amalgamation of the Irish Bill 
with this, or otherwise. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): It is 

ectly evident that the hon. Baronet 
(Sir John Lubbock) misunderstood me 
on the last occasion the Bill was brought 
forward. I laid it down asa matter of 
agreement that I would remove my 
opposition to his Bill if the opposition to 
the Irish Bill were removed. The hon. 

Mr, T. M. Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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Baronet came to me and expressed 
astonishment that, as we had a Bill on 
the Paper proceeding on exactly similar 
lines to his, I should enter a Notice of 
opposition to this Bill. I must say I 
never made any such agreement as the 
hon. Baronet appearsto think. I never 
said anything about putting down 
Amendments to this Bill, and never 
had any intention of doing so. What I 
suggest is that the further considera- 
tion of this Bill in Committee should 
be deferred until some arrangement is 
arrived at with respect to the Irish Bill. 
I do not care in what way a modus 
vivendi is arrived at. Perhaps the hon. 
Baronet’s Friends who sit upon the 
Ministerial Benches will yield to his 
remonstrances, and withdraw their op- 
— to our Bill; or, possibly, the 

on. Baronet will propose Amendments 
making this Bill applicable to Ireland. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead): I 
have often observed that agreements 
made outside break down when matters 
come to be discussed in the House. The 
reason in nine cases out of 10 is that no 
two Members can be expected, in a 
private agreement made in the Lobby 
or Library, to bind all the other Mem- 
bers of the House. I do not know any- 
thing about the difficulty which has 
arisen ; but I hope my hon. Friends be- 
low the Gangway will allow this Bill to 
be proceeded with to-night. Several 
Members, including the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Walsall (Sir Charles 
Forster), who are deeply interested in 
the question of open spaces, have re- 
mained to assist in the passing of the 
Bill. At present, the Preamble relates 
to England and Wales only; the diffi- 
culty which has occurred could be sur- 
mounted by the insertion of the word 
* Treland.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): As 
I have put down a block to the Irish 
Bill, I wish to explain that I shall be 
very glad to withdraw it. I think the 
system of blocking has been carried on 
to too great an extent; but the hon. 
Member for Mid Cork (Dr. Tanner) cer- 
tainly set me the example. If he will 
remove some of the blocks to the Bills 
brought in by hon. Members on this 
side of the House, I shall be very happy 
to remove mine. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
My recollection of what took place on 
the former occasion is that hon. Gentle- 
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men below the Gangway complained of 
the blocking of the Irish Bill, and said 
that what they would have to do, under 
the circumstances, would be to endeavour 
to engraft on the Bill of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the London University 
(Sir John Lubbock) the provisions of 
the Irish Bill. Personally, I am very 
much interested in the Dublin Bill. I 
consider both Bills to be of great utility. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
After what has been said by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Bel- 
fast (Mr. Johnston) I will not press 
the Motion to report Progress. Perhaps 
it is as well that some progress should 
be made with the Bill, but that we 
should not altogether lose our grip of 
the Bill. Under the circumstances, I 
ask leave to withdraw my Motion ; but I 
shall renew it before you, Mr. Courtney, 
absolutely leave the Chair, so that we 
shall reserve to ourselves the opportunity 
of amending the Preamble and title of 
the Bill. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead): I 
beg to propose the omission of all the 
words from ‘the expression ‘ burial 
ground,’” in line 16, to the end of the 
clause. The object of this Amendment 
is to provide that the definition of a 
burial ground shall be that in the Act 
of 1881. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
16, leave out from ‘the expression 
‘burial ground’”’ to the end of the 
Clause.—(Mr. W. H. James.) 

Question, 

“That the words ‘the expression “ burial 
ground”’ shall mean a burial ground, whether 
consecrated or not, which has been at any time 
7 apart for purposes of’ stand part of the 

ause, 


put, and agreed to, 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Extension of provisions of 
Metropolitan Open Spaces Act to urban 
sanitary districts). 

Mr. HOULDSWORTH (Manchester, 
N.W.): The Amendment which stands 
in my name is rather a consequential 
than a substantial one. It is to prepare 


the way for introducing some words 
which will bring in the Act of 1877 as 
well as the Act of 1881. The Act of 


1877 was the first Act which gave these 
powers to the Metropolitan Board of 
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Works ; and it is very desirable that, in 
extending the powers to rural or urban 
authorities, the powers contained in the 
Act of 1877 should be conferred, as well 
as those contained in the Act of 1881. I 
beg to move my Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in 1, line 
23, leave out chet” and invert Acts.” 
—(Hr. Houldsworth.) 


Question, ‘“‘That the word ‘Act 
stand part of the Clause,” put, and 
negatived, 


Question, ‘‘That the word ‘ Acts’ be 
there inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. W. H. James, 
Amendment made, in page 1, line 28, 
after ‘“‘ Act,” by inserting ‘‘ as amended 
by this Act.” 

On the Motion of Mr. Hovtpswortsx, 
Amendment made, in page 1, line 23, 
after “except,” by inserting ‘‘ Sections 
four, five, six, seven, and eight of the 
Metropolitan Open Spaces Act of 1877, 
and of the Act of 1881.” 

On the Motion of Sir Joun Lussocx, 
Amendment made, in page 1, line 25, by 
leaving out “1885,” and inserting 
“1855.” 

On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcnre, Amend- 
ments made, in page 1, line 26, after 
“thirteen,” by inserting ‘‘of the last 
mentioned Act;”’ and in page 1, line 27, 
after ‘ district,” by inserting— 

‘‘And any and every rural sanitary district 
in respect to which the sanitary authority shall 
have been vested by the order of the Local 
Government Board.” 

On the Motion of Mr. Cx#annina, 
Amendment made, in page 2, line 2, 
after ‘‘authority,” by inserting “ and 
every such rural authority.” 


On the Motion of Mr. W. H. Jamzs, 
Amendment made, in page 2, line 6, 
after ‘‘ Act,” by inserting ‘‘as amended 
by this Act.” 

On the Motion of Mr. Cxannina, 
Amendments made, in page 2, line 10, by 
leaving out ‘“‘urban,” and inserting 
“such;” and in page 2, line 10, at end, 
by leaving out “urban,” and inserting 
** such.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Expenses). 

On the Motion of Mr. Lone, Amend- 
ments made, in page 2, line 17, by leaving 
out ‘defrayed as if they had,” and in- 
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serting ‘‘ deemed to have; ” andin page 
2, line 18, at end, by adding— 
‘* And shall be defrayed accordingly, and the 


purposes of this Act shall be deemed to be the 
purposes of ‘The Public Health Act, 1875.’” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Extent of Act). 

On the Motion of Mr. Lone, Amend- 
ment made, in page 2, line 19, by 
leaving out ‘‘ to the Metropolis or.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 5 (Bye-laws) struck out. 

Clause 6 (Short title) agreed to, 

Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gatesheau): I 
beg to move the insertion of the fol- 
lowing clause after Clause 1 :— 
(Amendment of “ The Metropolitan Open Spaces 

Act, 1881.”) 

**(1.) The principal Act is hereby repealed to 
the extent in the first column of the Schedule to 
this Act mentioned. 

“(2.) In any licence or faculty granted by a 
Bishop under the principal Act or this Act in 
relation to any consecrated ground, there may 
be specified such conditions as to the mode in 
which such ground may be used for purposes of 
recreation as to the Bishop may seem fit.” 

New Clause (Mr. W. H. James) 
brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Clause be read a second time,’’ put, 
and agreed to. 


Clause added to the Bill. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead): I 
now beg to move the following clause :— 
(Amendment of ‘‘ The Disused Burial Grounds 

Act, 1884.’”) 

“In ‘The Disused Burial Grounds Act, 
1884,’— 

“The expression ‘ burial ground’ shall have 
the same meaning as in the principal Act as 
amended by this Act, and the expression ‘ dis- 
used burial und’ shall mean any burial 
ground which is no longer used for interments, 
whether or not such ground shall have been 
wholly or partially closed for burials under the 
provisions of any Statute or Order in Council.” 

New Clause (Mr. W. H. James) 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read asecond time.”’ 


Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvuart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam): I am afraid I can- 
not accept this clause, because it leads 
hereafter to a clause getting rid of 
the prohibition against the playing of 
games in these disused chure. s. I 
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am perfectly well aware I shall be told 
that the Act of 1881 expressly imposed 
on the Metropolitan Board of Works 
the duty of forbidding games in open 
spaces as well as in disused burial 
grounds. If it were only a question of 
allowing games in open spaces, I should 
have no objection to the clause. The 
public have had no notice of such a pro- 
vision as this, and therefore it would 
searcely be wise to adopt it. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES: I cannot hold 
that any acts of desecration would be 
permitted by the Local Authorities. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): No 
games are allowed to be played in 
churchyards, and I think that if a pro- 
vision were imported into this Bill which 
would allow games of all kinds to be 
played in burial grounds, there would be 
a certain shock to public feeling. Not 
only so; but many of these churchyards 
are so situated that games could only be 
indulged in to the danger of the build- 
ings and the windows of the buildings 
surrounding. The Government cannot 
consent to the insertion of this clause. 

Mr. HOULDSWORTH (Manchester, 
N.W.): I am sure we all share the view 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Ritchie), that no games should be al- 
lowed in burial grounds. At the same 
time, it would be very undesirable to 
prevent games being played on other 
open spaces. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I propose to move 
an Amendment which will enable Local 
Authorities to allow games to be played 
on open spaces other than churchyards. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): I sympathize with the object 
of my hon. Friend (Mr. W. H. James) ; 
but, in view of the understanding ar- 
rived at on the second reading, I feel 
bound to support the Government upon 
this occasion. 

Sir CHARLES FORSTER ( Walsall): 
I also fully sympathize with the view of 
the hon. Member for Gateshead ; but I 
trust he will not endanger the passing 
of the Bill, which I regard of much im- 
a, by pressing the clause to a 
ivision. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES: I fear I must 
yield to the appeal of my hon. Friend 
(Sir Charles Forster). 


Question put, and negatived. 
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Tar SECRETARY to true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone) 
(Wilts, Devizes): I beg to move the 
insertion of the following clause :— 


(Bye-laws.) 

‘¢ All the provisions with res: to bye-laws 
contained in sections one hundred and eighty- 
two to one hundred and eighty-six (both in- 
clusive) of ‘The Public Health Act, 1875,’ shall 
apply to all bye-laws from time to time made 
by a Sanitary Authority under the powers of 
this Act, and the penalties imposed by any such 
bye-laws may be recovered in a summary man- 
ner.” 


New Clause (Mr. Long) brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the Clause be read a second time,’’ put, 
» P 
and agreed to. 


Clause added to the Bill, 


Mr. W. H. JAMES: As a point of 
Order, Sir, I should like to know whe- 
ther it is not competent for me to pro- 
ceed with my Amendments in regard to 
the Disused Burial Grounds Act, 1884? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber, in putting his Amendments on the 
Paper, has proposed to “ insert the fol- 
lowing Clauses | and 2.” Well, those 
have been incorporated in the Bill, and 
all the rest of the ground is covered. 

Mr. HOULDSWORTH: The next 
Amendment I have placed on the Paper 
is one of considerable importance in 
large, populous towns where there is 

roperty of the kind dealt with in this 

ill, especially property held by Eccle- 
sinstical Corporations. Itis for the pur- 
pose of enabling such Corporations to 
make gifts of land for the recreation and 
exercise of the public. Many cases in 
the country exist where Ecclesiastical 
Corporations have land which they would 
gladly dispose of in this way if they 
were not prevented by the present state 
of the law. I propose to insert the fol- 
lowing new clause :— 


(Power to Cupane to make free gift of 

+) 

“ Any Corporation or Corporations, person or 
persons, having power to sell and convey land 
under any Act, c r, letters patent, or other- 
wise, may, in like manner, voluntarily give and 
convey any open space, as defined in the prin- 
cipal Acts, to any Urban Sanitary Authority, 
aud such Urban Sanitary Authority may accept 
the ownership thereof, and hold the same in 
trust for the perpetual use thereof by the public 
for exercise and recreation, and may from time 
to time make bye-laws for the regulation of 
such open spaces.” 
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New Clause (Mfr. Houldsworth) brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
time. 


Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I agree 
to accept this clause; but as it has been 
decided to extend the operation of the 
Bill, it will be necessary to make some 
alterations. It will be necessary to 
leave out, after ‘‘ bye-laws,” the words 
“‘for the regulation of such open spaces,” 
in order to insert other words which I 
shall propose. 

Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Everton): 
Corporations cannot convey land with- 
out the consent of the Lords of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. cf M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
This is an extremely wide clause to in- 
sert in a Bill of this character on the 
Motion of a private Member. It seems 
to me a very objectionable thing to give 
permission to a Corporation to give away 
its land for this purpose without laying 
down definite restrictions, and I do not 
think the clause is drawn at all in a 
workmanlike manner. It seems to me 
highly objectionable and reprehensible 
to allow a clause of this nature to be 
put in a non-contentious Bill like this 
without its having been carefully con- 
sidered, and I would take leave to sug- 
gest that the proper course to adopt 
would be this—namely, for the Govern- 


‘ment, before they attempt to amend the 


clause, to put down upon the Paper the 
alterations they propose, so that hon. 
Members may have an opportunity of 
considering them. They should be 
printed, so that we can see them and 
discuss them on Report. In some Oor- 
rations you have a great deal of job- 
ery, and you can never tell how a clause 
of this kind will work unless you take 
the precaution to lay down distinct limi- 
tations. I think the clause as it stands 
at present is open to very grave objec- 
tion. I should like to know if the Go- 
vernment have considered the matter in 
all its bearings ? 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.): 
Tagree with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who has just sat down that this is 
a most startling proposition to put be- 
fore the House in a Bill of this kind. 
The hon. Member, in moving the clause, 
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says that Ecclesiastical Corporations are 
prepared to make use of land for 
open s . Yes; but we have to ask 
whether the lands that these Ecclesias- 
tical Corporations are prepared to give 
away =o ied are really theirs to give ? 
Then lands of this kind might be given 
away in a most improper manner, and 
in a most ay 2s ae spirit. The property 
may really belong to a large area, and 
yet may be given away for the benefit of 
a very small area. I would ask the 
Government to give us more time to 
consider the matter hefore requiring us 
to give Ecclesiastical Corporations, or 
any other Corporations, such powers as 


these. 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir James Ferousson) (Manchester, 
N.E.): My own constituency is very 
much interested in this clause. In 
avery poor suburb of Manchester that 
forms part of my constituency there is a 
large amount of unutilized land. It is 
the only land out of which a recreation 
ground can be obtained for an especially 
poor population — factory workpeople, 
and so forth. This land belongs to the 
Dean and Canons of Manchester. They 
are willing to give a sufficient amount 
of this land to form recreation grounds, 
none of which at present exist, for this 
population. But they cannot now do it 
without the leave of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. As the law now stands, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners do not 
feel justified in allowing any of thisland 
to be given away for this or any other 

urpose. They only allow it to be sold. 

his clause will enable the authorities 
to give it away for the purpose of ex- 
ercise and recreation grounds. All par- 
ties are desirous that this power should 
be conferred on Ecclesiastical Corpora- 
tions, and it is only required that this 
House shall give the necessary legal 
authority. I would entreat the Com- 
mittee not to throw any obstruction in 
the way of this clause, because I assure 
hon. Members that it is the only way 
these oe People can obtain recreation 
grounds. The passing of this clause 
will not injure anyone in the country. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I rather sus- 
pected, from the quarter from which 
this clause came, that there was some 
political move at the bottom of it. I 
am convinced of it now. Since the Re- 
distribution Act you have towns divided 


Mr. Illingworth 
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into different constituencies. Some of 
those are of a Liberal character and 
some are of a Conservative character, 
and the Ecclesiastical Corporations that 
exist in connection with these consti- 
tuencies may have a majority on them 
that may be Liberal or Tory. You may 
have gifts made under such a clause as 
this by a political majority to a consti- 
tuency of the same shade of politics for 
the purpose of preserving it, or to one 
of a different shade of politics for the 
purpose of converting it. I maintain 
that you would open the door to some 
extent to most ae practices; and 
I submit that it would be well for us to 
see what the Government propose as an 
Amendment before giving an opinion 
upon such a clause. What are the sug- 
gestions the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board has to make? Whatever they 
are, I think it desirable that we should 
have further time to consider them. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
Amendments my right hon. Friend is 
proposing are only to bring the clause 
into harmony with other clauses which 
have been agreed to. Without them 
the clause would be inconsistent with 
those other parts of the measure. The 
Amendments are only of a verbal cha- 
racter. I can inform the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, in reply to obser- 
vations he has just made, that there are 
a great many poor Irish people in the 
district to which I have referred, and in 
which the Dean and Chapter desire to 
present land for recreation grounds. 
These poor Irish people will be greatly 
benefited by these recreation grounds, 
for at the present moment they have no 
places of the kind to avail themselves of. 

Mr. FINCH-HATTON (Lincolnshire, 
Spalding): I would point out that it is 
not proposed, by the powers contained 
in the clause, to hand over land to irre- 
sponsible persons. They will be ex- 
ercised in favour of properly appointed, 
responsible persons, and I think that is 
a sufficient safeguard. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tas HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam): It may be as well to 
remind the Committee of what is the 
law as regards the Metropolis. Accord- 
ing to the Act of 1881, owners of open 
spaces are allowed to avail themselves 
of the powers of the measure, and the 
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Interpretation Clause says that owners 
may be Corporations. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.): 
I am not at all satisfied with the expla- 
nation given by the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. This land, 
which we are told is vested in the Dean 
and Chapter of Manchester, really belongs 
to the whole of the diocese, like the 
Cathedral. It may be situated in the 
district which the right hon. Gentleman 
represents, as also may the Cathedral ; 
but that does not alter the fact that it 
belongs to the whole diocese, and that it 
would be a misapplication of public 

roperty to give it to a single locality. 
say, as my hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) has stated, that there 
is a deal of jobbery in matters of this 
kind on the part of Corporations. I 
suppose, if the people of Manchester 
want open spaces, they can obtain them 
as the people of other towns do. If 
the Dean and Chapter have open 
spaces in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
district, I suppose they have not got 
them in other localities. What, then, 
are those other localities to do? I 
object to this probable action of the 
Dean and Chapter in giving away public 
property to a particular district, and I 
hold it to be a total misapplication of 
trust funds. This land is public pro- 
perty, and I maintain that it is quite 
contrary to the functions of such a body 
as the Dean and Chapter to act this 
part, and to come forward and distribute, 
after their own fancy, particular parts of 
property within a small area. I feel 
bound to add that it is altogether un- 
worthy of a place like Manchester to 
come here begging in this way for land 
for recreation grounds. The town I 
represent has gone to work in this 
matter in a legitimate manner. They 
have made themselves liable for the 
cost of these recreation grounds out of 
the rates of the community. Open spaces 
are required as much in other places as 
in Manchester. I would urge the Com- 
mittee to insist on some time being 
afforded us to consider the clause and 
the proposed Amendments before any 
attempt is made to advance them. 

Mx. RITCHIE: The hon. Gentleman 
loses sight of the fact that the clause 
will not put an obligation on these Cor- 
porations in any way. It will merely 
give power to the Corporations to sell 
and convey. I think the clause is of too 
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much importance to be discussed and 
decided now; it would occupy too 
much time at this hour of the morning 
(1.55 a.m.); therefore, I would suggest 
to the hon. Member (Mr. Houldsworth) 
that he should withdraw it now and 
bring it up again on Report. 

Mr. ILLINGWORT : The clause 
says, ‘‘ voluntarily give and convey any 
open space;”’ and I object to public 
property being given away in this elee- 
mosynary manner to a place like Man- 
chester, particularly under the cireum- 
stances described. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : The hon. 
Gentleman’s insinuations are cso + 
gratuitous. He is speaking from his 
own inner consciousness, without the 
slightest knowledge of the facts of the 
ease to which I referred. The open 
space I alluded to is not in Man- 
chester at all, but in a poor suburban 
district which can get no assistance at 
all from the wealthy Corporation of 
Manchester. There is no district in the 
United Kingdom more dependent as this 
on a free gift of land for recreation 


purposes. 

rn. ILLINGWORTH: I based my 
statement entirely on what fell from the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. What 
he said was that the Dean and Chapter 
of Manchester were willing to give for 
the benefit of these poor people land 
which they hold in trust, and I say 
they have no right todo so. I base my 
whole case on the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I should like to 
know whether it is really competent for 
a private Member to propose a clause of 
this kind? It would be contrary to all the 
Rules of the House to allow such a thing 
as this to be done. Of course, if the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) is 
to be allowed to postpone the clause I 
cannot help it. 

Mr. HOULDSWORTH: As there is 
so much objection to the clause I will 
withdraw it now, and will bring it up 
again on Report. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: On the point of 
Order, I may say I had serious doubts 
whether this clause could be pro 
by the hon. Member; but, on referring to 
the principal Act, I saw that it empowers 
trustees to make these gifts, therefore 
I thought the Motion might be made. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Tue SECRETARY to toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone) 
(Wilts, Devizes): I do not knowif Iam 
in Order, but I should like to propose to 
alter the title of the Bill. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No. 
next to the Preamble. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think I am 
correct in saying that it will not be con- 
trary to the understanding which seemed 
to be arrived at a short time ago if the 
Chairman now reports Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Chairman do report rogress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. 7. I. 
Healy.) 


Mr. LONG: I was about to suggest 
to the hon. Gentleman that it would be 
desirable to reprint the Bill. He will 
see the necessity of this when he con- 
siders that both the title and the Pre- 
amble have to be amended. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman will not lose 
control over the measure by allowing 
the present stage to pass. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: If we can adopt 
that course and be in Order I should be 
glad ; but I understand you, Sir, to offera 
negative nod. The promise of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Johnston) is somewhat 
militated against by the fact that the 
Dublin Bill is also blocked by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cambridge 
(Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald). 

Taz CHAIRMAN: It would not be 
possible to make the proposed alteration 
in Committee. 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tat HOME DEPART- 
MENT) (Mr. Srvart-Worttzr) (Shef- 
field, Hallam): It is very desirable that 
this Bill should be reprinted. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: If the Govern- 
ment will re-commit the Bill, I will con- 
sent to withdraw my Motion. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am 
afraid I cannot come to any absolute en- 
gagement, because the hon. and learned 

entleman (Mr. T. M. Healy) will see 
that the provisions of this Bill apply to 
Local Authorities in England, and arenot 
at all applicable to Local Authorities in 
Ireland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: It is rather un- 
usual for the right hon. Gentleman to 
throw over his own Under Secretary. I 
merely fell in with the suggestion. vf the 


We come 
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Government will agree to re-commit the 
Bill, it will ora us to = " —_ 
now suggested of amendin e - 
amble. The Government rill not be 
bound to accept our Bill. All we want 
is discussion. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Ritchie) will consent to the 
course suggested by one of the Members 
of his own Government, we, or I at 
least, will repudiate anything like an 
agreement on the part of the Govern- 
ment to accept the principle of any 
Amendment we may propose. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): I do not think the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
would lose anything by allowing us to 
take the Preamble and to have the Bill 
reprinted. 

r. T. M. HEALY: There is a 
favourite saying in Ireland, ‘‘ Keep a 
firm grip while you have a hold of it.” 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
cannot see what objection there can be 
to deferring the further consideration of 
the Bill until Thursday. One Bill comes 
on a Wednesday, and if hon. Gentlemen 
do not behave in the way they are ex- 
pected to behave, and carry out the 
arrangement entered into, we shall be 
perfectly free to take whatever course 
suggests itself to us. I trust the hon, 
Baronet (Sir John Lubbock) will now 
allow us to report Progress. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): I 
should like to say I have already re- 
quested the Clerk at the Table to remove 
the block which stood in my name, and 
I have no doubt the hon. Member for 
Cambridge (Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald) 
will do the same. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again on Thursday. 


MOTION. 
—_——o——. 

METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT ACTS 
MENT (WESTMINSTER) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Burdett-Coutts, Bill to 
amend ‘‘ The Metropolis Ma: ment Act, 
1855,” in relation to the Parishes of Saint 
Margaret and Saint John the Evangelist, West- 
minster, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bur- 
dett-Coutts, Mr. John Talbot, Mr. Tomlinson, 

and Mr. Seager Hunt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 208.] 
House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 


AMEND- 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 29th March, 1887. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustuic Buis—First Reading— 
Army (Annual)*® (55); Isle of Man (Cus- 
toms) * (56). 

Committee—Railway and Canal Traffic (32). 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC 
BILL.—(No. 32.) 
(The Lord Stanley of Preston.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 
Clause 1 (Short title and construction) 


agreed to. 
PART I. 
Court AND ProcEpURE oF RAILWAY AND 
Canat CoMMISSIONERS. . 


Establishment of Railway and Canal 
Commission. 


Clause 2 (Establishment of new Rail- 
way and Canal Commission). 

Tue Eart or JERSEY said, he moved 
to omit the first ‘‘three” and to insert 
‘*two,” as he thought two appointed 
Commissioners with a Judge of the 
Supreme Court to preside on all occa- 
sions would be much better than havin 
such a Judge to preside every now wal 
then. It was for the interest of all that 
the Court should be a strong one, and 
he was sure that his noble Friends who 
took special care of the railway interest 
would agree with him that it was essen- 
tial that the new tribunal should be one 
which would inspire confidence. The 
fact of one of Her Majesty’s Judges 
being a Member of the Commission 
would give it a status which it would 
not otherwise possess. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 18, 
leave out the first (‘‘ three”) and insert 
(‘* two.” )—( The Earl of Jersey.) 


Lorp HERSCHELL said, he had 
spoken in that sense on the second read- 
ing of the Bill, and he supported the 
Amendment in the interests of traders 
and economy. The proposed change 
would be of advantage to all the parties 
who came before the tribunal. The ex- 


isting Railway Commissioners sat on 30 
days in 1873; on 114 days in 1874; on 
88 days in 1876; on 81 days in 1877; 
on 42 days in 1878; on 55 days in 1879; 
on 30 days in 1880; on 49 days in 1881 ; 
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on 48 days in 1882 ; on 42 daysin 1883; 
on 59 days in 1884; on 44 days in 1885; 
and on 23 days in 1886. It was obvious 
that if the tribunal had a legal Commis- 
sioner assisted by a Judge in all impor- 
tant matters there would be a at 
waste of judicial force. There would be 
a large number of days in the year on 
which the legal Commissioner would be 
entirely unoccupied; whereas, if they 
had a Judge in all cases, it seemed to 
him the Judge would be able to do the 
whole of the work of the Commission ; 
and, in addition, he could do a great 
deal of most excellent public work in 
——— the ordinary duties of a 

udge of the High Court. It would, 
therefore, be an economical arrangement 
to the public to have the Chief Commis- 
sioner a Judge. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, the noble 
Earl, in introducing the Bill, said the 
Commission had worked rn 
but the opinions of at least some of the 
counsel who practised before it did not 
bear out that statement. He did not 
see why those questions should be tried 
in a different way from the ordinary 
cases which came before the Courts of 
Law. To have a Judge to preside 
would involve no extra expense, because, 
when not engaged in the railway busi- 
ness, he could perform ordinary judicial 
duties. If it were thought desirable 
that a Judge should have assessors that 
could be provided for, as in the case of 
the Admiralty Division of the High 
Court. The Amendment seemed to him 
a desirable one. 

Tae PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Lord Sranuey of Preston) 
said, it had been tho wish of the framers 
of the Bill to make the Court as strong 
as possible, so that it should have the 
complete confidence of those — traders 
and others—who resorted to it. The 
proposed form would, in his opinion, 
fond to a continuity in the decisicns of 
the tribunal. He did not think the 
figures quoted by the noble Lord sup- 

his conclusions, and he thought 
that they rather proved that the legal 
Commissioner would amply suffice for 
the work which had to be done. There 
would be many things to do which would 
not require the attendance of a Judge of 
the Supreme Court; but any man who 
had some legal knowledge would be able 
to transact the business. He submitted 
that the clause, as it stood, would be the 
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most advantageous, would work satis- 
factorily, and would do all that the 
trading community required. He could 
not, therefore, agree to the Amendment. 

Lorpv GRIMTHORPE said, he 
strongly maintained the necessity of 
having legal authority on the Oom- 
mission. Lawyers were in the habit of 
seeing both sides of a question, which 
few of what lawyers called laymen were 
able to do, even if they were clergymen. 
In the long run, it would be far cheaper 
to have a good Judge constantly engaged 
in this tribunal, because there would 
then be fewer appeals. He did not see 
that it need add to the cost, seeing that 
such Judges already existed. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Board of Trade 
had been induced to make the proposal 
contained in the Bill by people who 
wanted a strong Court—not a legal one, 
and strong enough to overrule law and 
everything else. It was put forward as 
a reason for continuing the present 
Railway Commissioners in office, or 
some of the same kind, that they 
had a great deal more experience in 
railway matters than Her Majesty’s 
Judges. Were their Lordships aware of 
the nature of the decisions given by 
them? In one case they ordered the 
South Eastern and the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Companies to 
expend money in making a new station. 
Luckily, in that case there was a remedy 
by prohibition, and they were told they 
ef do nothing of the kind. If it 
were left to the discretion of Sir Frede- 
rick Peel and Mr. Price, the aid of a 
Judge would never be invoked. That 
was shown by the fact that in nearly 
every case in which there was a discre- 
tionary appeal they refused to allow it. 
There were other reasons why a Judge 
should be _— a on this 
tribunal. any fresh matters, some 
of which had hitherto been under 
the sole cognizance of the Courts, 
were to be placed in the jurisdiction 
of the new tribunal created by the 
Bill. They were to have authority in 
the matter of parish rates; they were to 
decide on the expediency of new works ; 
and they were to decide as to what were 
reasonable facilities and undue prefer- 
ences. These were not powers which 
should be intrusted to a tribunal not 
presided over by a Judge. The fact was 
that traders really wanted protection, 
and to have the legitimate effect of rail- 


Lord Stanley of Preston 
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way competition in reducing rates abo- 
lished. The only persons qualified to 
decide questions of mixed law and fact 
in a manner which would be satisfactory 
to all parties concerned were Judges. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) maintained that the railway 
and trading interests would be better 
satisfied by the Court as constituted by 
his noble Friend (Lord Stanley of 
Preston). He did not know whether the 
noble Lord who had just spoken was 
against the proposed tribunal altogether, 
or only against that particular form of 
it which was touched by the Amend- 
ment. He was aware that there were 
some persons who attached more impor- 
tance to the decision of a Judge than 
they did to that of a jury. But the ques- 
tion was whether, when they were about 
to erect a new tribunal, it was not better 
to appoint at its head those who were 
familiar with the peculiar class of ques- 
tions that wouldfhave to come before it ? 
The noble Lord had remarked that a 
Judge would cost nothing, because we 
had plenty of them already; but the 
fact was, that our Judges had at present 
more work than they could get through, 
and that was the reason why the arrears 
of causes in the Courts had become 
almost a national scandal. If one of 
these Judges was to form part of the 
tribunal, he would have to accompany 
it to different parts of the country, so 
that the cost would certainly not be 
thereby decreased. The noble Lord had 
said that Judges would be better able 
to decide questions as to undue prefer- 
ence ; but if some inflexible principle of 
law were to determine those questions 
this tribunal was not uired at all; 
while if they were to be determined ac- 
cording to some equitable principle as 
between the railways and the traders, 
then a Judge would not be wanted. The 
noble Lord appeared to forget that under 
the present Bill an appeal was to be 
given in these cases for the first time. 
For his own part, he could not see that 
in a tribunal — selected, with an 
appeal to the Judges, as was proposed 
by this Bill, there would be any element 
of weakness. 

Lorpv BRABOURNE said, that it was 
desirable to settle one thing at a time. 
The question immediately before their 
Lordships was whether there should be 
a Judge at the head of this Commission, 
and if it was decided in the affirmative, 
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the details could easily be arranged. He 
(Lord Brabourne) would leave it to his 
noble and learned Friend the Lord 
Chancellor to settle how the Judge should 
be obtained ; and he could, at the same 
time, settle with his Colleagues whether, 
in all cases and in all parts of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions, a jury was so infal- 
lible and superior a tribunal as he had 
seemed to indicate. This Commission 
would have to deal with cases which 
affected most important interests and 
property of very great magnitude, and 
such property and interests should not 
be dealt with by an inferior tribunal. 
His noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Grimthorpe) did not often understate a 
case; but in the instance which he had 
quoted—that of the Hastings case against 
the South Eastern and Brighton Com- 
panies—he had omitted one important 
point. In spite of the objection raised 
by the Companies, the Commissioners 
had insisted “a oe taking the facts before 
the points of law involved. For seven 
days they were thus engaged, and the 
parties were put to an entirely useless 
expense; because at the end of that 
time, their decision having been given 
against the Companies, the latter pro- 
ceeded by way of prohibition, and the 
Superior Courts of Law reversed the de- 
cision, and pronounced that the Com- 
missioners had acted ultra vires. This 
would never have happened if the Court 
had been presided over by a Judge. It 
was most desirable, in the interests of 
the public as well as of the Railway 
Companies and the traders, that this 
should be a strong tribunal; and, there- 
fore, he was in favour of the proposal 
that it should be presided over by a 
Judge. He said that the Railway Com- 
— desired that quite as much on 
ehalf of the public as on their own be- 
half, and they did so emphatically in 
the interests of cheapness, For if the 
tribunal was strong, it would command 
the confidence of the suitors and the 

ublic, and the number of appeals would 

e much fewer than if the case were 
otherwise. He (Lord Brabourne) had 
not gathered from the speech of his noble 
Friend in charge of the Bill that he had 
a very strong feeling against the pro- 
posed alteration, and he earnestly pressed 
upon him its adoption. 

Lorpv HENNIKER said, that last 
year the traders were very much opposed 
to the appointment of a Judge upon 
this tribunal, and they still held that 
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view. He hoped the Government would 
consider very carefully before agreeing 
to the appointment of a permanent 
Judge. The traders desired a tribunal 
that should be easily available, and not 
one that would entail great expense on 
those appearing before it—a Court, too, 
wnich would command the confidence of 
both the traders and the Railway Com- 
panies. At the same time, he believed 
the traders would be glad to give way 
to some extent, and would be content to 
accept the proposition of the noble Lord 
that a Judge should be called in on 
certain special occasions. 

Lorp RSCHELL said, that, in the 
interests of the traders, no useful pur- 
— would be served by calling in a 

udge for special occasions. He did not 
think that the cost of appealing to the 
Commission was likely to be greater 
because of a Judge being permanently 
appointed to preside. 

HE PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satispury) 
said, the question appeared to be whe- 
ther the Court ought to be dominated 
by a legal official or by expert Jaymen ? 
So far as questions of policy were con- 
cerned—questions of policy as apart 
from the pure interpretation of the law 
—he apprehended that a me | of expert 
laymen was as reliable a tribunal as a 
body of Judges. The only question was 
whether the intention of the Bill was 
purely to establish a tribunal to determine 
questions of law, or whether there was 
something beyond ? If it were only to de- 
termine questions of law, why not go to 
the ordinary Courts of Law? Why need 
they have a special tribunal at all? In 
the determination of those questions some 
element of policy must be introduced. 
In the interpretation of the principles 
laid down in the exercise of the powers 
and discretion of the Commission there 
was an element of policy of a grave 
character in which the balance had to 
be held fairly between the two great 
and important interests of the trader 
and the Railway Companies—a policy 
which required knowledge of a special 
kind that Judges, with all their omnis- 
cience, did not possess in a ter 
degree than other subjects of Her 
Majesty. For those reasons it seemed 
to him that it was wise to provide that 
the expert element should predominate 
in the Court. As to the argument that 
if they were to have a lawyer they 
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should have one of the best, his only 
answer to that was the question of ex- 
pense, and who was to pay it. He did 
not feel any objection to a Judge as 
such; nor did he feel any objection to 
a £5,000-lawyer as compared with a 
£3,000-lawyer. It was very possible 
that the £5,000-lawyer might be the 
better lawyer of the two, but he cer- 
tainly would cost £2,000 more. What 
he wished to impress upon their Lord- 
ships was that if they had a Judge they 
must have the whole of a Judge, as 
there was no portion of the existin 
judicial strength which could be cut o 
and applied to this purpose. He was 
not certain, however, that the same feel- 
ing would prevail in the other House. 
At the same time, if the House of Com- 
mons were inclined to appoint a special 
Judge, he was not a to withstand 
what appeared to the dominant 
desire. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said,the objection 
was that a Judge of an inferior cha- 
racter was to be appointed and was to 
sit with two laymen, who would have an 
equal voice with him both on questions 
of law and fact. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 19, 
after the word (‘‘ shall”) insert (‘‘ be 
a superior Court of record and.’’)— { The 
Earl of Crawford.) 


Lorp STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
that the proposed Amendment would 
make a considerable alteration in the 
constitution of the Oommission. He 
would, therefore, ask the noble Earl to 
withdraw his Amendment at present, 
and it could then be considered on 
Report. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Appointment and tenure 
of office of ex oficto Commissioners). 


Lorpv GRIMTHORPE, in moving to 
leave out the words ‘‘styled the Ohief 
Commissioner and shall be of experience 
inthe law,’’ in orderto insert ‘‘a barrister 
who has been in practice for ten years,” 
said, that if two members were lawyers, 
one of them being a Judge and the 
other a lawyer of experience, there was 
no objection to their being assisted by 
an expert. The question was whether 

The Marquess of Salisbury 
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the Court should be mainly legal or 
mainly non-legal. 

Amendment moved, in sub-section (2), 
age 1, lines 25 and 26, leave out from 
**shall’’) to (‘‘law,”) and insert (‘‘a 

barrister who has had a practice for 
ten years.””)—( The Lord Grimthorpe.) 


Amendment negatwwed. 


On the Motion of the Earl of Jersey, 
Sub-section 2 omitted. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, lines 10 
and 11, leave out Sub-section 6.—( The 
Earl of Crawford.) 


Lorpv FITZGERALD opposed the 
Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Appointment and attend- 
ance of ex officio Commissioners). 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 23, 
after (‘‘years,”) add— 


“ And in case of the inability of the ex officio 
Commissioner to attend, the Chancellor 
or the Lord President of the Court of Ses- 
sion, or the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, as 
the case may be, may appoint another Judge 
as deputy for the one who is unable to attend, 
for such time as may be necessary.”"—( The Lord 
Grimthorpe.) 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatspury) said, he would accept the 
Amendment, with the alteration that 
the Judge appointed should be “in lieu 
of” instead of ‘‘ as deputy for” the one 
unable to attend. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Lorp BRAMWELL suggested that 
before Report this clause should be 
amended so that a Judge might not be 
appointed a Commissioner without his 
consent. That was done by Lord Cairns 
at his (Lord Bramwell’s) suggestion, 
with reference to the Court of Appeal. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Cases requiring attendance 
of ex officio Commissioner) struck out. 


Clause 6 (Sittings of Commissioners). 

On the Motion of The Lord Bra- 
BOURNE, the following Amendment 
made :—In page 3, line 11, after (“‘ pre- 
side”’) insert (‘‘and his opinion upon 
any question of law shall prevail.’’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 7 (Provision for complaints by 
public authority in certain cases). 

Tue Eart or CRAWFORD begged 
to move an Amendment, the object of 
which was to give a locus standi before 
the Commissioners to any association 
of traders or freighters, or Chamber of 
Commerce or Agriculture, duly certifi- 
cated by the Board of Trade as being 
associated. The Bill proposed to make 
it necessary that such association should 
receive a certificate from the Board of 
Trade that it was a proper body to 
make complaint, the object of the 
Amendment being to withdraw the 
option of refusal from the Board of 
Trade. 


Amendment moved, in page 3, line 25, 
leave out (“‘ may obtain,”’) and insert 
(“ shall have obtained.”)—( The Karl of 
Crawford.) 


Lorp STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
he objected to the Amendment on the 
ground that it went a great deal too 
far, and might cause great inconveni- 
enee. 

Amendment negatived. 


Lorpv BRABOURNE said, that he 
had given Notice of Amendments re- 
quiring that authorities complaining of 
Railway Companies should show that 
their cases were proper subjects of com- 
plaint, and that those whom they re- 
presented had been aggrieved by the 
action of such Companies. As, however, 
he found that there were practical diffi- 
culties in the way of these Amendments, 
and that the strengthening of the Court 
by the enactment that a Judge should 
preside would lessen the fear of ill con- 
sequences, he would withdraw those 
Amendments, and only move to amend 
the clause by inserting words requiring 
associations of traders and Chambers of 
Commerce and of Agriculture to give 
security for costs, so that the Companies 
might not be exposed to wanton attacks 
from penniless suitors. 


Amendment moved, in page 3, line 29, 
after (‘‘determine,”’) leave out all the 
words to the end of the clause, and in- 
sert— 

(‘‘ Provided always that the Commissioners 
shall first be satisfied that such authority has, 
or a, — it represents ak r 
aggrieved by the matter complained an 
that such authority shall, previous to the 
hearing of the said complaint, give such secu- 
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rity as may be ved of by the court for 
Gs cate 2 uh tusslig> — (The Lord 
Brabourne.) 

Tae Eart or MILLTOWN saaid, he 
thought the proposal was a very strong 
one. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE thought 
that it would be i ible to obtain 
costs from these associations. 

Lorpv HALSBURY pointed out that 
the individual members of such associa- 
tions might be made personally liable. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he was de- 
sirous that it should be clearly under- 
stood that the individual members of 
such associations were to be personally 
liable, in which case there would be no 
necessity for ones security for costs. 

Lorp BRABOURNE expressed him- 
self satisfied with the understanding 
that the Government would introduce 
words carrying out the suggestion of 
the noble and learned Lord the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

On the Motion of Lord Srayuzy of 
Preston, Amendment made, in page 3, 
line 30, at end of clause, by inserting— 

(“ And any of such authorities may appear 
in opposition to any complaint which the com- 
missioners have jurisdiction to determine in 
any case where such authority, or the persons 

mted by them, may be aggrieved by any 
determination of the Commissioners upon such 
complaint.”’) 

Lorpv BRABOURNE said, he had a 
similar Amendment on the Paper; but 
he would accept that of his noble Friend 
(Lord Stanley of Preston) in lieu thereof. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Jurisdiction. 

Clauses 8 and 9 agreed to. 

Clause 10 (Jurisdiction over tolls and 
rates). 

Amendment moved, 

In line 17, at end of clause, add—‘‘ In addi- 
tion to the difference mentioned in section 
eight of the Railway Act, 1873, any difference 
arising between an individual, company, or 
corporation, and a railway company, under 
any agreement in writing between such indivi- 
dual, company, or corporation, shall be one of 
the matters of difference which shall, on the 
application of either party, be settled by the 
Commissioners. 

“Section nine of the Regulation of Railways 
Act, 1873, shall be read so that the Commis- 


been | sioners shall hear and determine the difference 


therein referred to on the application of either 
bw to the difference.”—(7he Earl ef Craw- 
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Lorpv STANLEY or PRESTON op- 

the Amendment. 

Lorpv BRABOURNE also objected, 
on the ground that the tribunals selected 
by the parties to an agreement was 
often of the essence of the agreement, 
and it would be a strong and unjust 
measure to alter that tribunal, in the 
interest of one party to the agreement, 
by a clause in this Act. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause amended, and agreed to. 


Tue Eart or JERSEY moved to in- 
sert, after Clause 10, the following new 
clause :— 

“ A railway company shall, at the request of 
any person delivering or desiring to deliver to 
them goods for transmission, furnish a through 
rate, and shall, for that purpose, take such 
action as may be a ae section two of 
the Railway and Canal ffic Act, 1854, and 
section eleven of the Regulation of Railways 
Act, 1873, and such person shall be entitled to 
be heard before and to obtain the decision of 
the Commissioners in relation to such through 
rate. The rate to be cha for the carriage 
of merchandise traffic shall be calculated by the 
shortest route for such traffic between the point 
of departure and the point of destination.” 


He would observe that he had pro- 
posed the addition for the convenience 
of traders. 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, that there 
was no difficulty in obtaining through 
rates at present where there was suffi- 
cient traffic to justify the demand. 
There was no public need of this clause, 
and a similar one, after full discussion, 
in 1873 had been refused. 

Lorp STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
he must oppose the introduction of the 
new clause on the ground that it was 
unnecessary. 

New Olause negatived. 

Clause 11 agreed to, with Amendments. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 4, line 26, at end of clause, insert new 
clause—* lla. All questions arising under sec- 
tion seventy-six of the Railways Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, 1845, shall be within the juris- 
diction of the Commissioners, who shall have 

wer, notwithstanding the restrictions and con- 

itions in such section, to make such order as 
they may think reasonable for enabling the 
junctions of the branch railways in such section 
referred to to be made with any railway at such 
point or points as the Commissioners may de- 
termine, and no agreement already made or to 
be made with any railway company shall pre- 
a use — any existing or future 
bran way by any person or persons for 
any traffic which the owners of such branch 
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railway may authorise, and every facility shall 
be given for the passing of such traffic on, to, 
and from the line of railway with which such 
branch railway communicates or shall hereafter 
communicate, and the before-mentioned section 
seventy-six and this Act shall apply to the 
making of branch canals to communicate with 
any existing or future canal : Provided that no 
future branch railway shall run parallel with 
the railway so as to compete for traffic with the 
railway.’’—( The Earl of Crawford.) 


Lorp STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
he was unable to assent to the introduc- 
tion of the clause, because the subject 
to which it related did not come within 
the proper scope of the Bill. 

Tue Eart or CRAWFORD said, he 
would appeal to his noble Friend (Lord 
Brabourne), as representing the Railway 
Companies. 

Lorp BRABOURNE stated that, in 
his view, the proposed clause would be 
an unwise ne unjust interference with 
the engineering of railways, and would 
have a tendency to restrict the giving of 
sidings and other facilities by Oom- 
panies. Extraordinary demands were 
made nowadays, and he had recently 
received a circular from a gentleman 
who proposed that Railway Companies 
should provide sidings at every station 
for the reception of perishable produce, 
to be sent off to market by the next 
available train. On the ground of 
safety, however, as well as for other 
reasons, the clause proposed by his noble 
Friend was open to grave objection. 

New Clause (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause 12 (Power to award damages). 

Lorpv BRABOURNE, who kad an 
Amendment to substitute for (‘‘ for such 
damages as they may think fit”) the 
words (‘‘ any damages to which he may 
be entitled by law,”) said, he would 
withdraw it on the understanding that 
it should be considered on the Report. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 4, line 32, at the end of clause, 
insert (‘* Provided that such damages shall not 
be awarded in respect of any matter arising 
more than one year before the complaint was 
made.”’)— (The Lord Stanley of Preston.) 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
it was not clear that the word ‘‘damage” 
included ‘‘ overcharge.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to, 
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Clause 13 (Orders on two or more 
Companies). 

Lorpv GRIMTHORPE said, he rose 
to move to add, at the end of the 
clause— 

‘But no company shall be required to exe- 

cute any work which the Commissioners do 
not find and declare that they ought to have 
done out of their ordinary working expenses 
without raising any fresh capital.” 
So far as he could make out there was 
no limit whatever on the powers of the 
Commissioners. They might order the 
Companies to make a new station, and 
there was to be no appeal from their 
decision. Nothing coul ie more serious 
than such a possibility. How were the 
Companies to raise the necessary capital 
if they had not enough to carry out the 
works ordered by the Commissioners ? 
Some restriction ought to be put upon 
the unreasonable exercise of those 
powers. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 5, line 2, add (“but no ry 
shall be required to execute any work whic 
the Commissioners do not find and declare that 
they ought to have done out of their ——— 
working expenses without raising any 
capital.’’)—( The Lord Grimthorpe.) 

Lorp STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
that with regard to the Amendment of 
his noble Friend, he thought some limit- 
ing words would be required in some 
part of the section. Undoubtedly, as 
the words now stood, they were without 
limitation, and required some amend- 
ment. If the noble Lord would with- 
draw his Amendment and give him the 
benefit of his advice with regard to the 
matter, he would move an Amendment 
on Report. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Jurisdiction as to rating 
appeals). 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, he wished 
to amend the clause by providing that 
rating appeals, to which any Railway 
Company was a party, should be trans- 
ferred to the Commissioners, either on 
the motion of the Court of Quarter 
or Assessment Sessions itself, or upon 
the application of either party. As the 
clause stood, a Court of Quarter Ses- 


sions or Assessment Sessions could only 
transfer rating appeals to the Commis- 
sion with the consent of both parties, 
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Amendment moved, 

In 5, line 5, leave out (“ with the con- 
sent of both parties,”) and insert (‘either of 
its own motion or upon the application of any 
party.””)—(The Lord Brabourne.) 


Lorp STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
he would accept the Amendment now, 
subject to its being freely considered in 
‘‘ another place.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 15 agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Lord Brae 
BOURNE, Clause 16 omitted. 


Appeals. 

Clause 17 (Appeals on certain ques- 
tions to superior court of appeal). 

Lorv GRIMTHORPE begged to 
move an Amendment permitting an 
appeal from the Commissioners to a 
Superior Court of Appeal on questions 
of fact. He contended that, consider- 
ing the importance of many of the cases 
which would come before the Commis- 
sioners, and the fact that the majority 
of the Commissioners was not likely to 
be composed of lawyers, it was of ex- 
treme importance that appeals on ques- 
tions of fact should be allowed. 


Amendment moved, in page 6, lines 1 
and 2, leave out (‘upon a question of 
fact.’’)—( The Lord Grimthorpe.) 


Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he should 
support the Amendment. In his opinion 
it was most unreasonable not to allow 
appeals on questions of fact. Confess- 
edly, this tribunal would be an inferior 
one to the Superior Courts, and he 
could conceive no possible ground on 
which appeals on questions of fact, which 
existed and always had in the Superior 
Courts, should bedenied in the admittedly 
inferior tribunal. Moreover, until an ap- 
peal was heard, it was impossible to say 
whether it was upon a matter of fact or 
law; but, as the Bill stood, the Court 
of Appeal, after hearing a case and 
coming to the conclusion that the Com- 
missioners made a mistake of fact, would 
yet be powerless to interfere. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY aaid, 
that the object of not permitting appeals 
on questions of fact was to reduce the 
expenses of litigation as far as possible. 
He feared that if these appeals were 
allowed, the Railway Companies, having 
the longest purse, would render the cost 
of litigation with them so great that 
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people would be afraid of seeking justice 
againstthem. The limitation of appeals 
to questions of law was not unknown 
in our legislation. 

Lorpv BRABOURNE said, that it was 
& dangerous doctrine that rich men 
should have a less effectual remedy than 
poor ones. Questions of law and fact 
were so mixed in these cases that unless 
an appeal was allowed on the facts justice 
could not be done. The present Attor- 
ney General (Sir Richard Webster) had 
expressed a strong opinion, before the 

ommittee of 1882, that “an appeal, 
both in law and fact, from the Commis- 
sioners should be as of right.”” With re- 
gard to the long purse of the Railway 
Companies, it should be borne in mind 
that the expenses to which they were 
put by these proceedings really fell upon 
their shareholders, many of whom were 
comparatively poor men, in the shape of 
diminution of dividends. He trusted the 
Amendment would be adopted. 


On Question? Their Lordships d- 
vided :—Contents 20; Not-Contents 18: 
Majority 2. 

Amendment disagreed to. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 6, line 18, to leave out (‘‘ unless 
special leave be given by such Court to appeal 
to the House of Lords.’’)—( The Lord Henntker.) 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he thought 
that the noble Lord appeared to be un- 
duly afraid of giving Railways a power 
of appealing to the House of Lords. 
During the last five years, although the 
Railway Companies had had the right 
to appeal in hundreds of cases in which 
they were concerned, they had only exer- 
cised that right in 12 instances, and 
the appeals against decisions in their 
favour had been 9. Where the parties 
had been left perfectly free, there- 
fore, appeals had been very rare 
and infrequent. Leave to appeal would 
not be given in frivolous cases; it would 
only be granted when there was a really 
serious and important question of law 
to decide. If they rigidly shut the door 
to such appeals, they would have this 
difficulty—that when some important 
question had been decided, perhaps ad- 
versely to the traders, it would not be 
seen till afterwards, neither by those 
interested, nor even by the Court itself, 
how grave were the results of the deci- 
sion that had been come to; and, in the 
absence of appeal, there would be no 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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power of alteration or modification. The 
refusal of the power of appeal would 
tend to create a condition of uncertainty 
which would become a fruitful source of 
litigation. 

Lorpv STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
he was decidedly opposed to the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 18 and 19, separately, agreed 
to. 


Clause 20 postponed. 


Clause 21 (Appointment of officers, 
clerks, &c.) 


Amendment moved, 

In page 7, line 15, after (“‘ appoints ”’) add :— 
“ One of such officers, who is to be designated 
for that duty by the Chief Commissioner, shall 
be an ex officio member of the committee for the 
time being acting under the Railway Clearing 
Act, 1850, and shall have access to all the 
minutes of its proceedings, and shall be supplied 
with copies of all its bye-laws, resolutions, and 
regulations, and shall, subject to the approval 
of the Commissioners, give directions for the 
publication of such bye-laws, resolutions, and 
regulations as he shall judge to be of public 
interest.’’—( The Earl of Crawford.) 


Lorp BRABOURNE said, he strongly 
objected to the Amendment, and thought 
his noble Friend could hardly be serious 
in proposing it. There was certainly an 
Act of Parliament which enabled the 
secretary of the Railway Clearing House 
to sue and be sued; but the association 
itself was of a voluntary character to 
facilitate the internal working of the 
Companies, and apportion. the receipts 
of through traffic between the Companies 
interested. It had nothing to do with 
the relations between the Companies 
and the public; and if his noble Friend 
was right in principle, he did not go 
nearly far enough, but should, to be 
consistent, propose that an officer of the 
Court should be an ex officio member of 
every Railway Board. The clause was 
a monstrous one, and his noble Friend 
must have been imposed upon by some 
clever outsider, since he never would have 
proposed such a clause as his own idea. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 22 and 23, severally, agreed 
to. 
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House resumed (the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Chandos sitting Speaker). 

House to be again in Committee on 
Friday next. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869, AND 
AMENDING ACTS—SCHEMES OF THE 
CHARITY COMMISSIONERS. 

MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 

Moved, “That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty praying that Her Majesty 
will withhold her assent from the schemes of the 
Charity Commissioners relating to (1) the 
Foundation for a school and almshouses, and for 
other purposes, in the —_ of West Laving- 
ton, otherwise Bishop Lavington, in the county 
of Wilts, founded under the will of Alderman 
William Dauntsey, dated 10th March 1542, and 
since further endowed ; and (2) for dealing with 
the Endowment of the Wilts County School, in 
the county of Wilts.—(7he Lord Stanley of 
Preston.) 

Motion agreed to. 

Ordered that the said Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty by the Lords with 
White Staves. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 29th March, 1887. 





MINUTES.] — Private Brits (by Order) — 
Second Reading—Manchester Corporation *; 
Regent’ Canal City, and Docks Railway. 

Pusiic Brtts—Zeave—Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) [Second Night], debate further 
adjourned, 

Ordered — First Reading — Municipal Franchise 
(Belfast) [211]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
pat ae 
REGENT’S CANAL, CITY, AND DOCKS 
RAILWAY BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“Thet the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Mr. Dodds.) 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): I 
am one of three hon. Members who have 
put a Notice down on the Paper in oppo- 
sition to the second reading of this Bill. 
I therefore trust that I may be allowed 
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to explain the reasons which prompted 
me to take that step. Several of the 
London Vestries, and among them the 
Vestry, of the Parish of St. Pancras, 
have petitioned against the Bill, not 
because they object to the construction 
of this railway, but because they did 
not believe that it was a genuine enter- 
prise or that the promoters intended to 
carry it out within a reasonable time. 
They say in their Petition— 

‘* That great inconvenience and loss has been 
caused by the Company delaying so long the 
commencement of the work, and that in these 
circumstances their application for an extension 
of time should not be compliod with, unless they 
can show that they have a reasonable prospect 
of commencing the works within the ensuing 
12 months.” 

The House will be aware that the line was 
originally authorized to be constructed 
on the recommendation of a Hybrid 
Committee in 1882. For the construction 
of the railway a certain sum of money 
was raised, and the purchase of the 
Regent’s Canal which is now worked by 
the Company was virtually completed ; 
yet, down to 1885, nothing further was 
done to carry out the work for which 
the permission and authority of Parlia- 
ment had been obtained. In that year 
an application was made to have the 
Standing Orders set aside in order that 
the Company might pay interest out of 
capital. On that Motion a debate took 
place inthis House. The opposition to the 
Motion was led by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Barnard Castle Division 
of Durham (Sir Joseph Pease) ; but the 
second reading was carried after a speech 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain), who was then President 
of the Board of Trade. In urging the 
House to pass the second reading of the 
Bill, the right hon. Gentleman said there 
was another consideration which at that 
moment was not altogether unworthy of 
the attention of the House. If per- 
mission were given to this Company to 
raise capital and the capital were raised 
as was proposed, a very large amount of 
employment would be given to the work- 
ing classes of London of which they were 
sorely in need. The right hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by stating that he thought 
the House en do wisely to pass a Bill 
of this kind, the proposal of which was 
undoubtedly a bond fide one. The pro- 
moters urge exactly the same reasons 
now. They say that if the Bill is passed 
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there will be a further extension of time 
for three years for the construction of 
the line, and that— 

“The amount of money to be paid for wages 
and the purchase of materials cannot fail to 
benefit trade most materially.”’ 


To that proposition I am_ perfectly 
agreed ; but what induced me to set down 
on the Paper a Notice of opposition to 
the Bill was, that during the whole of 
this time the neighbourhood affected by 
the proposed railway has been kept in a 
state of suspense, and the owners and 
occupiers of property have been most 
prejudicially affected. I could give many 
instances of this, but I will content my- 
self with one—the example of Christ’s 
Church in Maida Vale. I believe that 
that Church stood in need of repair, but 
the congregation have been unable to 
place it in a proper condition owing to 
the uncertainty which existed in regard 
to the progress of this Bill; for the 
Church, being in the prescribed area 
of the provisions of the Bill, would have 
to be under-pinned. This is only one of 
the cases of inconvenience and injury 
which the Bill hasoccasioned owing to the 
promoters not having taken steps to ac- 
quire possession of the property scheduled 
in the Bill. Asa necessary consequence, 
a considerable amount of property has 
suffered most severely. Assurances, 
however, have been given to me and to 
other hon. Members that if this Bill is 
passed there will be a genuine attempt 
to commence the work within the next 
12 months, and that the capital will very 
shortly be raised. 

Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ;— 

The House went ;—and being re- 
turned ;— 

Mr. SPEAKER reported the Royal 
Assent to several Bills. 


REGENT’S CANAL, CITY, AND DOCKS 
RAILWAY BILL. 


Mr. LAWSON resumed. There can 
be no doubt that the works ge oes to 
be constructed under this Bill will be of 
great convenience and utility to the in- 
habitants of the Metropolis generally ; 
and I think the promoters have made 
a weighty statement when they assure 
the House that the capital has already 
been almost subscribed, and that they 
propose to commence the works at once, 
and certainly within the present year. 


Mr, Lawson 
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If that be so, and I believe they 

mean to commence the undertaking, 

I shall be very glad to withdraw my 

oe to the second reading of the 
ill. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
I thought it necessary, last week, on 
behalf of my constituents, to put down a 
Motion for the rejection of the second 
reading of the Bill which I now wish 
to withdraw, for very similar reasons 
to those which have been given by 
the hon. Member (Mr. Lawson). There 
has been a considerable amount of 
anxiety in the neighbourhood through 
which this railway is to be constructed, 
to secure the commencement of the 
works. It is now some five years 
since the original Act was passed; and 
the House will fully understand the 
great disappointment which has been 
felt, espevially since 1885, by those who 
looked forward to a large amount of 
employment in consequence of the con- 
struction of the railway. I have, how- 
ever, been privately informed by the 
promoters that there is now every reason 
to believe that they will be able speedily 
to go on with the work, and, therefore, 
I beg to withdraw my opposition to the 
present stage of the Bill. I shall, how- 
ever, be prepared to renew it if I find at 
the next stage tbat matters are not in a 
satisfactory state. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I also beg 
to withdraw the Notice of opposition 
which stands in my name on the Paper, 
partly on the same grounds as those 
which have been advanced by the hon. 
Member for West St. Pencras (Mr. 
Lawson) and the hon. Member for East 
Finsbury (Mr. J. Rowland) ; but partly 
on another consideration, and one which 
I think also requires attention. This 
intended line will pass through the 
North Western portion of Regent’s 
Park, and will practically divide it into 
two. It is feared that the construction 
of the line may inflict a great deal of 
damage upon this neighbourhood, and 
unless great care is taken in carrying 
out the works, permanent injury may 
be done to one of the principal resorts of 
the Metropolis, which in the spring and 
summer months is the delight of many 
thousands of the London people. The 
walk along the side of the canal extends 
for about half-a-mile in that part, and is 
really very attractive. In the summer 
time you will see crowds of children and 
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wn-up people disporting themselves 
there for a hokday. PThis railway, it is 
feared, may destroy the amenities of 
this part of the Regent’s Park altogether. 
I believe that this objection was taken 
when the Bill was originally brought 
forward, but after this neighbourhood, 
as well as others in the Metropolis, has 
been kept in a state of suspense and un- 
certainty, and has suffered so much 
damage during the last five years, I 
think they have a right to ask the Com- 
mittee who will deal with the Bill to 
take such additional precautions as may 
be necessary to provide that these parts 
of the Regent’s Park shall be secured 
for the enjoyment of the people. I do 
not wish tv press my opposition to the 
Bill at the present moment, but I reserve 
to myself the right of doing so in case 
the duties which, in my opinion, lie on 
promoters of the measure are not pro- 
perly fulfilled. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): 
I think it is satisfactory to find that the 
opponents of the Bill have practically 
withdrawn their opposition. Trade in 
this locality has been considerably de- 
pressed, and it will be of great advan- 
tage to the working classes that the line 
should be constructed. Owing to the 
depression of trade, the Company have 
not hitherto been able to raise the 
capital which they were authorized to 
raise. But I am now informed that if 
this House will give them an extension 
of time, they will be able to raise the 
necessary capital; and the construction 
of the line will no doubt afford a very 
useful means of communication between 
this district and the Great Western 
system, the London and North Western 
system, the Great Northern at King’s 
Cross, and the Midland at St. Pancras. 
By means of this line, communication 
will be opened between all those im- 
portant railway systems and the London 
Docks, and there will consequently 
be a considerable decrease in the 
cost of bringing coals from the Mid- 
land Counties to the London Docks. 
The line will also be of great ad- 
vantage to the working classes, seeing 
that they will also be able to be con- 
veyed for a distance of 12 miles at. 3d. 
a mile. It will also give a large 
amount of employment to the unem- 
ployed, because I understand that the 

romoters propose to spend something 

ike £3,000,000. When the Bill goes 
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before the Committee, and if it is found 
that the promoters are in a position to 
raise the capital, I am told that the 
passing of the Bill will result in an ex- 
penditure of £10,000 a-week among the 
working classes of the Metropolis. I 
am, therefore, glad to see that hon. 
Gentlemen have withdrawn their oppo- 
sition to the Bill, and I venture to hope 
that it will be sent up to a Select Com- 
mittee, by whom, no doubt, it will be 
carefully considered and sent back to 
this House. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle): I desize to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that when 
the Bill was brought in, there were cir- 
cumstances connected with it which in- 
duced me to oppose it. The proposition 
which I most strongly objected to was 
one for the payment of interest out of 
capital. I maintain that that was a pro- 
vision which ought not to receive the 
sanction of this House. The proposal 
was defended by the right hon. member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain), who was then President of the 
Board of Trade, on the very plea which 
has been put forward now—namely, 
that the construction of these works 
would provide a large amount of em- 
ployment for the poor of the Metro- 
polis. Since then, no doubt, years of 
depression have passed over our heads; 
but the employment anticipated has not 
been provided, and the principle of pay- 
ing interest out of capital has been 
found to be inoperative. I venture to 
say that as long as fraudulent principles 
of this kind are sanctioned in a Private 
Bill, the public will continue to treat 
them with the discredit they deserve. I 
do not desire to oppose the further pro- 
gress of this Bill; but if capital is to be 
used in this country in the employment 
of the poor, it must be spent in those 
things which are productive and not 
dead, and when the capital reproducing 
again finds employment for other people. 

any of the speculations sanctioned 
by this House have, in my humble 
opinion, interfered with the interests of 
those who have to send traffic over the 
railways. No doubt this House has the 
right to grant monopolies ; but it should 
take care that those monopolies, when 
granted, are carefully and properly 
used. When you begin to spend double 
the amount of capital which is required 
for performing a particular object, it is 
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plain that the principle is one which 
must in the end be detrimental to the 
best interests of the trading community. 
I will not oceupy the time of the House 
with further observations upon this 
Bill; but as long as these clauses remain 
in it for paying interest out of capital, I 
believe the shares will not be taken up 
‘by the public. 

Mr. THOMAS (Glamorgan, E.): I 
am very glad that the hon. Members 
have withdrawn their opposition to this 
Bill at this stage. I support the Bill for 
this reason: Hon. Members will notice 
that the Great Western is the great coal- 
carrying railway to and from South 
Wales. The Great Western ag = 
carry coals from places in Sout 
Wales for something like 6s. 34. 
per ton; but in order to take them 
from Paddington down to the London 
Docks, they are charged at such a rate 
as practically prevents them from using 
the Great Western Railway for the 
earriage of coals. Therefore it is that 
I am so much interested in this Bill, and 
that I am glad that the opposition is 
withdrawn. The charge of 2s. 6d. per 
ton now imposed will, I believe, be re- 
duced to 1s. 1d. if this Bill is allowed to 
proceed. 

Question put, and egreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 


BELFAST MAIN DRAINAGE BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS. 


Order for Consideration of Lords 
Amendments read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Lords Amendments be now 
considered.” —( Mfr. Dodds.) 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to move that the debate be adjourned 
until Thursday next. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be adjourned till 
Thursday next.””—( Mr. Sexton.) 


Str JAMES CORRY (Armagh, Mid): 
On behalf of the promoters of the Bill, 
I am willing to consent to the adjourn- 
ment proposed by the hon. Member 
opposite, because I believe the House is 
anxious that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) should have an early oppor- 
tunity of addressing the House on the 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill, 


Sir Joseph Pease 
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and I have no desire to delay that oppor- 
tunity by a Private Bill discussion. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_—o 
NORTH SEA FISHERIES —DEPREDA- 

TIONS BY FOREIGN ON ENGLISH 

FISHERMEN--THE REPORT OF THE 

COMMITTEE. 

Str SAVILE CROSSLEY (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) asked the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, What is the reason of 
the great delay in presenting the Report 
of the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the depredations by Foreign on 
English fishermen in the North Sea, 
and when the Report will be placed 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The Report in question was laid on the 
Table of the House last Thursday. 


SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES — ENDOW- 
MENTS—LEGISLATION. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.) asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether he can 
give any indication of the time when he 
expects to be able to introduce the Bill 
for the better endowment and reform of 
the Scottish Universities, which Her 
Majesty’s Government have promised ? 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drews Universities): This Bill would 
probably have been introduced by this 
time, as it was in active preparation 
when my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant left the 
Office of Secretary for Scoti!and. That 
change necessarily caused some delay ; 
but it is hoped that it may be introduced 
shortly. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS—FEES FOR ADMISSION. 
Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether, by 
the Charter of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, the fee chargeable 
for admission as a Member of the Royal 
College is limited to a maximum of 
thirteen guineas; whether this is con- 
firmed by Statute; whether, by the 
Regulations affecting the examinations 
for the diploma of the Royal College, 
applicants who have studied at the 
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Veterinary College in Edinburgh, or 
elsewhere, may be caused to pay very 
much more than thirteen guineas, in 
some cases as high as thirty guineas, 
before obtaining admission; and, whe- 
ther, in the event of such Regulations 
being contrary to law, he will take such 
steps as may be competent to him to 
secure that right is done in the matter ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The fee charge- 
able for admission to the Royal Vete- 
rinary College is £13 13s. which is fixed 
by a Charter of 1883, in conformity with 
the Statute 44 & 45 Vict. c.62. When 
a student comes up for the necessary 
examinations and passes, no larger sum 
than £13 13s. is paid; but should he 
fail he is permitted to present himself 
again, on condition that he pays the fees 
for the new examination. If in any 
ease the sum of 30 guineas has been 
paid, it must have been in consequence 
of the student having been accorded 
many chances of passing after repeated 
failure. I do not see any ground for 
interference. 
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POST OFFICE(IRELAND)—POST OFFICE 
AT GRANGEGEITH. 


Mr. O’HANLON (Cavan, E.) asked 
the Postmaster General, What reply he 
received to his telegram as to the pro- 
posed post office at Grangegeith ? 

Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): The 
Report in reference to Grangegeith, for 
which I telegraphed, duly came to hand. 
It appeared from that Report that a 
post office at Grangegeith, with a post- 
man from Slane, would not be war- 
ranted at the cost of the revenue, even 
though3the post was confined to three 
days a-week; but I directed further in- 
quiry to be made as to the guarantee 
that would be required to make good the 
loss if a post six days a-week were 
established. 


SEED SUPPLY (IRELAND) ACT, 1880— 
ISSUE OF SEED. 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If, before the passing 
of “‘The Seed Supply (Ireland) Act, 
1880,” the Local ( 5g Board 


issued a Circular to various unions, 
stating the maximum amount of seed 
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which they could issue to each tenant 
under the Act; if the amount of seed so 
named was totally erroneous; if, in 
consequence of this mistake on the part 
of the Local Government Board, con- 
siderable delay was caused in putting 
the Act into force; if this mistaken 
Circular was the cause of much subse- 
quent hurry in the issue of the seed ; 
and, will he cause an inquiry to be 
made into the mistakes originatingin the 
issue of this Circular ? 

TaeCHIEFSECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): It is not 
the case that there was any mistake 
made by the Local Government Board 
in regard to the Seed Act. The facts 
are that, owing to the urgency of the 
matter, the Government of the day au- 
thorized the Board to communicate with 
the Guardians of certain unions enabling 
them to anticipate the passing of the 
Bill and to purchase seed to be distri- 
buted under certain conditions. The 
Bill was, to some extent, modified when 
passing through the House, the effect 
being somewhat to enlarge the powers 
of the Boards of Guardians. I am not 
aware of any ground for a general in- 
quiry into the matter. 


LAWAND JUSTICE(IRELAND)—ROBERT 
KELLY AND THOMAS SCULLY. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether Robert 
Kelly and Thomas Scully have been 
arrested and returned for trial to the 
Court of Assize, recently held in the 
City of Cork, on a charge of threatening 
to shoot one Michael Keohane; whether 
these young men have been imprisoned 
for a period of five weeks, bail having 
been refused for their appearance at 
the Assizes; whether, when they ap- 
peared to answer the charge, the Crown 
refused to send a Bill before the Grand 
Jury; and, if the foregoing statements 
are true, what redress is to be made for 
the injury inflicted on these young 
men ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, the state- 
ments contained in the first two para- 
graphs of the Question were substan- 
tially correct. Upon considering the 
informations, he came to the conclusion 
that the prosecution should not be con- 
ducted by the Crown officials; but he 
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did not admit that any injury was 
inflicted on the persons referred to. 
They were returned for trial in the 
ordinary course, bail being refused. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) asked, 
could the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man say by what magistrates the bail 
was refused, and whether one of them 
was a Resident Magistrate ? 

Mr. HOLMES said, he could not 
say. 

POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTIONS— 
BANTRY UNION. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether District In- 
spector Crane, stationed at Bantry, at- 
tended at a recent Poor Law Election in 
the Seafin Electoral Division of the 
Bantry Union; whether he instructed 
Constable Quinn to give a voting paper, 
belonging to a Mr. Johnson, to Mr. 
E. Barrett, J.P., one of the candidates ; 
whether Constable Quinn, knowing his 
duty, declined to obey the District In- 
spector’s instructions; and, whether it 
is in accordance with the Police Regu- 
lations for District Inspectors to interfere 
in Poor Law Elections ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Ba.rovur) (Manchester, E.): The District 
Inspector was present on the occasion, in 
the discharge of his duty, for the pre- 
servation of the peace. He denies that 
he in any way interfered with the elec- 
tion, or gave such instructions to the 
constable as are alleged in the Ques- 
tion. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES—CORN 
MEASURES—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) asked the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, Whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government to propose 
any legislation with a view of simpli- 
fying the weights and measures now 
in general use, and especially those 
used in the sale of corn; and, if so, 
— they propose to introduce their 

i 

Taz SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
Dz Worms) (Liverpool, t Toxteth) : 
The question of legislation in connection 
with the Weights and Measures Act is, 
as I informed the hon. Member for West 
St. Pancras (Mr. Lawson) last month, 
receiving the attention of the Depart- 
ment. view, however, of the im- 


Mr. Holmes 
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portant questions now engaging the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, I can give the hon. Member no 
pledge that any measure of legislation 
on the subject will be introduced this 
Session. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
FORCE IN MILLTOWN. 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If a large force of 
Constabulary, accompanied by the 
County and District Inspector, was 
drafted into Milltown on the 6th and 
7th instant; if such a large force was 
necessary ; and, if its presence there will 
entail any expenditure on the barony or 
on the County of Galway ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): An extra 
force was drafted into Milltown on the 
dates named, as a precautionary mea- 
sure, there being reason to apprehend 
some lawless acts. No extra cost will 
be entailed on the locality thereby. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
VACANT CORONERSHIP OF DONEGAL. 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that there is a vacancy in the office of 
Coroner in a district of the County of 
Donegal ; whether there are at present 
only two polling on at which the poll 
for the election of Coroner for the said 
district can be holden; whether the 
qualification of electors, voting at the 
election of a Coroner, is the same as the 
qualification entitling a person to a vote 
at the election of a Member to serve in 
Parliament ; whether upwards of 7,000 
persons are entitled to vote for the elec- 
tion of a Coroner for the said district ; 
whether the fact that the polling places 
are limited to two will, in effect, dis- 
franchise the greater part of the con- 
stituency, regard being had to the dis- 
tance of the polling places from the 
residences of the voters, and the grave 
inconveniences thereby entailed ; whe- 
ther he has power, under the provisions 
of the 9 & 10 Vict. c. 37, or under those 
of any other Statute, or at all, to direct 
a Special Sessions of the Magistrates of 
the said district, to be holden for the 
purpose of fixing and determining the 
place or places within the said district 
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at which the poll in such election shall 
take place, or whether he has any, and 
what, powers to increase the number of 
the polling places; whether he will take 
any, and, if so, what, steps to remedy 
the inconvenience to which the voters 
are at present subjected, and to increase 
the number of polling places; and, whe- 
ther, pending the taking of these steps, 
a stay will be put upon the issuing of 
the writ for the election of the Coroner 
to the Sheriff of the County of Donegal? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I under- 
stand that no such vacancy has been as 
yet notified to the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland; and I do not, therefore, know 
to which of the five Coronerships in the 
County of Donegal the hon. Member 
refers. If, however, he will be good 
enough to repeat the Question, speci- 
fying the Coronership, I shall endea- 
vour to answer it. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
ARKLOW HARBOUR WORKS. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
What was the cost of repairing the 
damage to the Arklow Pier, caused by 
the giving way of the foundations during 
the progress of the works ; what was the 
expenditure, beyond that originally con- 
templated, in strengthening the work to 
enable it to resist further damage by 
storms; have the Board of orks 
followed in any material way the recom- 
mendations of the engineers appointed 
by the Treasury to report upon the work, 
with a view to avert further disaster ; 
and, is it a fact that a serious formation 
of silt has already formed at the entrance 
to the Harbour, near the end of the 
South Pier ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The cost of repairing the 
damage caused by the giving way of the 
foundations of the Arklow Pier was 
£1,228 10s. The expenditure of the 
strengthening of the work has been 
£3,085. The Board of Works has 
followed in a material way the recom- 
mendations of the engineers; but at the 
unanimous request of the Town Com- 
missioners and the Local Committee, 
who were appointed to watch the pro- 
gress of the works, they did not carry 
out these recommendations fully. Some 
shoaling has taken place on the outer 
end of the pier, but the entrance to the 
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harbour has been very materially im- 
sete transhipment by lighters not 

eing required, as heretofore. It is pro- 
bable that still further improvements 
would be effected by the completion of 
the north groin. 


LABOURERS’ ACTS (IRELAND)—WORK- 
ING OF THE ACTS. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If he will give a 
Return, in the form shown on to-day’s 
Paper, showing the working of the 
Labourers’ Acts (Ireland), from the 
beginning up to the 25th March, 1887 ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): I have no 
objection to the proposed Return, except 
on the ground that it would be somewhat 
defective, as it would only deal with 
cases in which orders have been actually 
made, leaving out all pending cases. I 
shall communicate further with the hon. 
Member as to the alterations in the form 
which, as I am advised, would lead to a 
more complete and useful Return. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — DONEGAL 
WORKHOUSE — THE BOARD OF 
GUARDIANS. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
of the condition of the Donegal Work- 
house for the past four years, through 
the action of the Protestant majority of 
the Board of Guardians of that institu- 
tion; whether these Guardians, under 
the Chairmanship of the Orange Grand 
Master for County Donegal, have syste- 
matically excluded Catholics from every 
official position in the house; whether, 
when on two occasions a vacancy for 
schoolmistress arose, they at each time 
set aside the Catholic candidate, though 
more eligible, and appointed a Protes- 
tant; whether they refused several 
applications for a catechist to teach 
ee and Christian doctrine to the 

atholic children; whether, afterwards, 
they on several occasions declined to ap- 
point a Catholic assistant teacher to the 
workhouse, although wee recom- 
mended and sanctioned by the Local Go- 
vernment Board ; whether he is aware 
that 90 Py cent of the inmates, and 
nearly the children, are Catholics ; 
whether he is aware that Sir George 


Trevelyan, when Chief Secretary in the 
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Liberal Government, and the Local Go- 
vernment Board expressed disapproval 
of the conduct of the said Guardians; 
whether the parish priest, the Very Rev. 
Hugh M‘Fadden, resigned the chap- 
laincy of the said workhouse, on account 
of the persistent refusal of the Protes- 
tant majority of the Board to grant a 
religious education to the Catholic 
children; whether, in consequence, the 
workhouse of Donegal is without a 
Catholic chaplain for the past four years, 
90 per cent of the inmates without 
divine service in the house on Sundays 
and holy days, and without the oppor- 
tunity of practising their religious 
duties; and, whether the Government 
will take any, and, if so, what, means to 
remedy grievances suffered so long? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY(Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): This mat- 
ter has been frequently before the 
House during the last few years, and I 
fear I can add nothing to the answer 
given to a Question in similar terms last 
April, by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. John 
Morley.) It is greatly to be regretted 
that the local differences cannot be 
arranged ; but neither the Government 
nor the Local Government Board has 
any power to interfere. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked, 
if the Local Government Board had 

ower to disband, if he might so call it, 

oards of Guardians, as they did in the 
case of the New Ross Board of Guar- 
dians ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes; the 
Local Government Board have power ; 
but it could not be exercised in such a 
case as this. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
DEATH OF HANLON — ARREST OF 
SUB-INSPECTOR SOMERVILLE AND 
CONSTABLE WARD. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) (for 
Mr. Maurice Heaty) (Cork) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the statements made in 
The Cork Daily Herald of the 24th in- 
stant, with reference to the conduct of 
the police on the occasion of the arrest 
of Sub-Inspector Somerville and Con- 
stable Ward for the murder of the man 
Hanlon; whether it is true, as stated 
therein, that, at the Youghal Station, 


Mr. Mae Neill 
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before the departure of the two pri- 
soners— 

‘All the policemen in the train (being the 
men under the command of Sub-Inspector 
Smith) raised a boisterous cheer for Mr. Somer- 


| ville,” 


and that, notwithstanding the efforts of 
Sub-Inspector Kerin, ‘‘the cheering 
was renewed again and again;’’ whe- 
ther this demonstration was renewed at 
the Killeagh and Mogeely Stations, and 
at other stations along the line; whe- 
ther the Regulations of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary permit bodies of the 
Force to cheer persons under arrest and 
charged with serious crime; and, what 
action the Police Authorities propose to 
take in the matter ? 

Tar CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am in- 
formed that the only foundation for 
these allegations is that shortly before 
the departure of the train one cheer 
was given by the men in the railway 
carriage. The Inspector General does 
not approve of this having been done, 
and he will so inform the men. It is 
not, as I am informed, a fact that the 
District Inspector had to use any efforts 
to restrain the men from further demon- 
strations, or that the cheering was re- 
newed along the line. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—SUB- 
INSPECTOR MILLING. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) (for 
Mr. Maurice Heaty) (Cork) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether Sub - Inspector 
Milling has received a favourable record 
in respect of his behaviour on the occa- 
sion of the dispersal of a public meeting 
held in Cork in December last, in con- 
nection with which he was charged with 
assault by the hon. Member for Mid 
Cork (Dr. Tanner), and returned for 
trial by the local Bench of Magistrates ; 
and, whether a number of the con- 
stables engaged with him on that occa- 
sion, and also implicated in the assault, 
have been similarly rewarded ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am in- 
formed that the officer named, and a 
number of his men, did, upon the strong 
recommendation of their superiors, re- 
ceive a second-class favourable record for 
promptitude and firmness shown upon 
the occasion of disturbance at Cork on 
the occasion referred to. 
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EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION— 
STATISTICAL TABLES. 

Carrain COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.) asked the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, Whether he can give 
any further statistical information with 
regard to the emigration and immigra- 
tion from and into the United Kingdom 
of foreigners to and from countries in 
Europe ; and, whether he will consider 
the expediency of so altering the form 
of the statistical tables relative to emi- 
gration and immigration from and 
into the United Kingdom, as to more 
clearly distinguish between movement of 
population within the Empire, and loss 
of population to the Empire, by emigra- 
tion beyond its limits ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
A Memorandum on the subject of Emi- 
gration and Immigration Statistics has 
been prepared in the Department of the 
Board of Trade, which fully answers all 
the questions raised by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. This Memorandum 
I will give to the House. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—WAGES, &c.; 
OF LIMERICK POSTMEN. 

Mr. H. J. GILL (Limerick) asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether, at present, 
the Limerick — labour under the 
following disadvantages, amongst many 
others :—that whereas in Belfast post- 
men receive 26s. per week, in Limerick, 
with the same number of working hours, 
oniy 22s. ; that for sick pay Dublin post- 
men, when married, receive full wages, 
when unmarried, two-third wages, 
whilst in Limerick both married and 
single postmen receive only half wages ; 
that in other first-class offices good con- 
duct stripes are given every fifth year, 
whilst in Limerick at very irregular and 
long intervals; whether, in Limerick, 
promotion is very seldom given to de- 
serving and qualified postmen ; and, 
whether he will consider the case of the 
Limerick postmen, with a view of placing 
them on an equal footing with the men 
in other first-class Irish offices ? 

Ta—E POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
In reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that at Limerick the wages of the 
postmen are 18s., increasing by ls. a 


week annually to 22s. ; that these wages / and 
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Paisley, and other towns; and that as 
they have proved amply sufficient to 
procure and retain the services of well 
qualified men, there is no intention of 
raising them. I am not aware that in 
Dublin or elsewhere any difference of 
treatment exists, in the matter of sick 
pay or otherwise, between married and 
unmarried men; or that at any town 
good conduct stripes are given every fifth 
year, or at the end of any other stated 
period. In the United Kingdom there 
are three or four towns, of which Dublin 
is one, where, by virtue of an old regu- 
lation, which it is not proposed to ex- 
tend, the postmen, when absent ill, 
receive two-thirds of their wages. At 
all other towns they receive only half. 
Good conduct stripes are bestowed as 
they become vacant. 

Mr. H. J. GILL asked, if these other 
towns were ranked as first-class offices 
same as Limerick ? 

Mr. RAIKES: I believe they are; 
but I am not sure. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND) — AR- 
REST OF JOHN MALONE AND 
RICHARD MAGEE. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Wexford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he can 
state if John Malone and Richard Magee 
were inmates of the workhouse at New 
Ross when arrested on the night of the 
2lst ultimo; what charge was made 
against them ; by whom, and where, was 
the charge first made to the constabu- 
lary; whether they were arrested in the 
workhouse; at what hour of the day, 
and under what authority, the arrests 
were made; whether he will give a 
copy of the charges which were entered 
against them in the charge book on 
admission to the police barrack, and 
also a copy of the convictions; whether 
any of the workhouse officials, or any 
other persons, were examined as wit- 
nesses for the complainant, and the 
nature of the evidence given in support 
of the charge; and, whether he will 
state the name of the complainant, and 
give the date on which Malone and 
Magee became inmates of this work- 
house ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmezs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, that Malone 
ee were both inmates of the 


are the same as at Plymouth, Bath, | New Ross Workhouse, the former since 
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the 10th of December, 1886, and the 
latter since the 18th of December, 1885. 
The charge against them, which was 
made by the master of the workhouse, 
was that they were found, between the 
hours of 12 and half-past 12 o’clock at 
night, in the female section of the work- 
house for the purpose of committing a 
felony. They were arrested by con- 
stables, who found them secreted there. 
A large hole had been broken by them 
in the wall of the nursery, and a ladder 
was discovered against the wall. The 
master of the workhouse and the two 
constables were examined, and proved 
the facts already mentioned. The com- 
— was the master of the work- 

ouse. As regards the charges and con- 
victions, these were public documents, 
and could be obtained by the persons 
interested in the usual way. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND asked, was he 
to understand that these men, for an 
offence committed while inmates of the 
workhouse, had been convicted under the 
Vagrancy Act ? 

Mr. HOLMES said, there was nothing 
in the Vagrancy Act to prevent them 
from being so convicted. 





POST OFFICE (SCOTLAND) — POST 
OFFICE SAVINGS BANK AT ARCHIES- 
TOWN AND DALLAS, MORAYSHIRE. 
Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 

asked the Postmaster General, Whether 

the Government will establish a Post 

Office Savings Bank in the village of 

Archiestown. and also in that of Dallas, 

Morayshire ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkxes) (Cambridge University): The 
matter to which the hon. Member refers 
is still under consideration, and I hope 
to be in a position to arrive at a decision 
very shortly. 


RIVER THAMES—POLLUTION BY 
HOUSE BOATS, &c. 

Coroner DAWNAY (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether the Thames 
Conservators have decided to take any 
effectual steps to put a stop to the pol- 
lution of the waters of the Upper Thames, 
by preventing house boats and steam 
launches draining their sewage directly 
into the river ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircuie) 
ge Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 

n in communication with the Con- 


Mr. Holmes 
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servators of the River Thames on the 
subject of their proposed bye-law pro- 
hibiting the casting, or suffering to fall 
or flow into the river, any sewage or 
other offensive matter, and the effect of 
that bye-law with regard to house-boats 
and steam launches. The Cunservators 
have forwarded to me a copy of a letter 
which, as soon as the bye-law referred 
to has been approved, they propose to 
address to the owners of house-boats 
and steam launches requesting that they 
will, without delay, make the necessary 
arrangements in the fittings of their 
vessels in order to comply with the bye- 
law referred to. They state that any 
closet communicating with the river 
would obviously be an infraction of the 
bye-law, and cannot, therefore, be per- 
mitted. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND)—THE DEBATE—THE CHIEF 
SECRETARY’S SPEECH. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he 
will consent to refer the cases he quoted 
to the House on Monday, 28th, as proofs 
of the necessity for increasing the strin- 
gency of the Criminal Law in Ireland, 
to a Select Committee, for investigation 
as to their truth or otherwise ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Barrour) (Manchester, E.): I do not 
think a Committee would be in a better 
position than myself to test the accuracy 
of the statements of fact which I laid 
before the House. 


LAW AND JUSTICE — COLONIAL 
JUDGMENTS— THE COLONIAL CON- 
FERENCE. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government to in- 
troduce, during the present Session, a 
measure dealing with Colonial Judg- 
ments; and, whether the amendment of 
the Laws relating to the operation of 
such Judgments in this country, and to 
the operation in the Colonies of Judg- 
ments obtained in the Courts of the 
United Kingdom, could be included 
among the subjects to be discussed at 
the approaching Colonial Conference ? 

THE SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hortanp) (Hampstead): It is 
intended that this subject shall be dis- 
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cussed at the Colonial Conference; and 
the question whether there should be 
legislation respecting it will be decided 
after the opinions of the Colonial Repre- 
sentatives have been so ascertained. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) 
—YOUGHAL — COUNTY INSPECTOR 
BROWNRIGG. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whother County In- 
spector erty | has paid the fine 
lately imposed on him by the Youghal 
Bench of Magistrates for assault ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Bautrour) (Manchester, E.): The fine 
having been in the nominal sum of a 
farthing, without costs, I have no doubt 
that, as usual in such cases, it was 
neither paid nor levied. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS)— 
INOCULATION FOR ANTHRAX. 
Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) asked the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, Whether the Go- 
vernment will take steps to draw the 
attention of farmers to the success in 
France of M. Pasteur’s system of in- 
oculation as a preventive against an- 
thrax, and otherwise encourage its 
adoption generally in this country ? 
Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz DUCHY 
(Lord Joun Manners) (Leicestershire, 
E.): Experiments in inoculation with 
the virus of anthrax and other diseases 
are being carried on; but, up to the 
present, the results are not so satisfac- 
tory as to justify any recommendations 
as to its general adoption in this country. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—PALACE 
YARD—A GLASS SHELTER. 

Mr. W. BECKETT (Notts, Basset- 
law) asked the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether he has fulfilled his 

romise, made in August last, that, be- 
ore the present Session of Parliament, 
he would do his best to provide some 

rotection from the weather for Mem- 

ers alighting at and leaving the House; 
what has prevented the work being 
done ; and, if he will have a plan pre- 
pared of a suitable glass and iron roof 
extending across the causeway outside 
the Star Court, with the view of effect- 
ing the much desired object ? 
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vision has been made in the Estimates 
(£300) for a covering in the Star Cham- 
ber Court to protect Members from wet 
when alighting from carriages; and if 
the House should see fit to vote the 
money, the work will be taken in hand 
at the earliest opportunity. 


NAVY —H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CON- 
NAUGHT—INSPECTION AT ADEN. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 

asked the Under Secretary of State for 

India, Whether the Duke of Connaught 

proceeded a few weeks ago to Aden to 

inspect that station in a Government 
troopship; and, whether it is the custom 
of Commanders-in-Chief of the Bombay 

Presidency to be furnished with one of 

Her Majesty’s ships on such occasions ; 

and, if not, why this mode of transit 

was adopted when all Indian troopships 
were required for the service of the 
troops in Burmah? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The Duke of Connaught proceeded a 
few weeks ago, in the ordinary course 
of his military duty, to Aden, not ina 
troopship, but in a despatch boat kept 
especially for such service. The despatch 
boat in question was not required at 
the time, or at all, for the service of the 
troops in Burmah. 


EGYPT—DETENTION OF ZEBEHR 
PASHA. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether Zebehr Pasha 
is still in confinement at Gibraltar; 
and, if so, how long it is intended to 
retain him there; whether he has ever 
been condemned to imprisonment by 
any tribunal; and, whether he has ever 
had an opportunity to reply to any 
charges which may have been brought 
against him, or even been made aware 
of the charges; what these charges are ; 
whether it is in accordance with law to 
retain a man in prison in a British for- 
tress for above two years; who is not a 
subject of Her Majesty; who is the 
native of a country with which this 
country is not at war; who has never 
been condemned to imprisonment by 
any tribunal; and who has never been 
informed of the nature of the charges 
against him; and, whether any indi- 
vidual, either a subject of Her Majesty 





Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER oe 
Puiunxet) (Dublin University) : 
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in the night, placed on board a British 
vessel, conveyed to a British fortress, 
and there detained as a prisoner, and 
the action of Habeas Corpus suspended 
in his respect by an order of the Go- 
vernor of the Fortress in Council ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Zebehr Pasha is still de- 
tainediat Gibraltar. Onevery ground, Her 
Majesty’s Government are very desirous 
to release him as soon as this shall be 
deemed expedient with reference to the 
security and tranquillity of Egypt. The 
question of doing so is at this moment 
under consideration. Similar Questions 
to those of the hon. Member were asked 
and answered in 1885. My Predecessor, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, informed the 
House that he had been arrested on 
grounds of military necessity; and Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley subsequently stated that 
an Ordinance was by the Go- 
vernor of Gibraltar authorizing his 
detention there. The then Attorney 
General (Sir Henry James) also ex- 
= that the necessary steps had 

een taken to render it legal. I may 
mention, as the hon. Member speaks of 
retention in a fortress, that, as a matter 
of fact, Zebehr Pasha has all along in- 
habited the summer residence of the Go- 
vernor, and his detention has been ren- 
dered as little di eable as possible. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the Under 
Secretary give an answer to the last part 
of the Question ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, the 
Question was a hypothetical one. The 
necessary steps were taken to render 
the detention of Zebehr Pasha possible 
at Gibraltar. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) wished to 
know whether this gentleman had not a 
right to sue on a writ of Habeas Corpus? 

Sirk JAMES FERGUSSON: Cer- 
tainly not. An Ordinance was passed in 
Gibraltar legalizing his detention there. 
As to the legal point, he must refer the 
hon. Gentleman to the answer given by 
the then Attorney General on the 30th 
of March, 1885. 

Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.) 
asked, when the Government would be 
in a position to state upon what grounds 
Zebehr Pasha was detained ; whether it 
was a fact that the British Government 
had utilized the services of this man 
during a considerable period in Egypt 
for the purpose of communicating with 


Ur. Labsuchere 
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the rebels in the Soudan; and, whether 
it was not upon the failure of these 
negotiations that Zebehr had been ar- 
rested by the British Government on 
account of having communicated with 
the rebels, although it was at the in- 
stigation of the British Government that 
those negotiations had been opened by 
Zebehr? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
could not give any further information 
than, that given by the late Government 
as to the detention of Zebehr Pasha; it 
was on the ground of military necessity 
or expediency. 

Mr. DILLON gave Notice that, on 
the earliest opportunity, he would call 
attention to the cruelty of the continued 
detention of this Arab. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
JEREMIAH HEGARTY, J.P., CO. CORK. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, On whose recommen- 
dation was the name of Mr. Jeremiah 
Hegarty forwarded to the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland as being a fit and suit- 
able person to appoint as magistrate in 
the County of Pork : whether it is a 
fact that Mr. M‘Carthy O’Leary, D.L., 
Millstreet, County Cork, a local Catho- 
lic magistrate, refused to recommend 
Hegarty for the Oommission of the 
Peace; whether Hegarty stated, on 
oath, at the trial of Martin Forrest, of 
Rathcoole, this winter, that he was 
bailiff to the Cork Defence Union ; and, 
whether he owns and occupies the pre- 
mises in a part of which it is stated his 
son sells porter and spirits by retail ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.}: I have al- 
ready stated that Mr. Hegarty was ap- 
pointed upon the recommendation of the 
Lieutenant of the County and other local 
persons of influence. I do not know 
who may, or may not, have declined to 
join in the recommendation. I have seen 
no report of the trial referred to; but, 
from the nature of the assurances which 
have been given to me, I cannot think 
that Mr. Hegarty gave such evidence as 
is alleged. I do not think it is any 
part of my duty to make inquiries, or 
announcements, as to the private pro- 
perty of individuals. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked, 
if this was the same Mr. Hegarty who 
was severely reprimanded by the Master 
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of the Rolls some time ago for advanc- 
ing money belonging to a minor under 
the protection of the Court ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked the hon. 
Member to give Notice of the Question. 

Dr. TANNER asked, whether it was 
not a fact that Hegarty was held in uni- 
versal detestation in that part of the 
county ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR did not answer. 


ARMY AND NAVY ESTIMATES — A 
SELECT COMMITTEE OF EXAMINA- 
TION. 


Mr. MASON (Lanark, Mid) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, When 
the Government intend to move for the 
appointment of the Select Committee, 
alably promised, to examine and report 
upon the Army and Navy Estimates ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
prepared to move for the Committee at 
once, if an understanding is arrived at 
that the Motion will be accepted without 
debate. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether his attention had been called 
to the fact that the House of Lords pro- 

sed to adjourn for the Easter holiday 
before the second reading of the Land 
Bill; and whether, under these circum- 
stances, he would ask this House to read 
the Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill a second time before Easter ? 

Toe FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Suirn) (Strand, Westminster): My at- 
tention has been called to the arrange- 
ments of the other House; and it is the 
intention of the Government to ask this 
House to give a second reading to the 
Bill for the amendment of the Criminal 
Law in Ireland before Easter, notwith- 
standing that the Bill for the amend- 
ment of the Land Laws will not be read 
a second time before Easter. That Bill 
will be printed immediately after it is 
introduced into the House of Lords on 
Thursday. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman be content to have the 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill 
printed in the same way immediately 
after its introduction ? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: As a matter of 
course, the Bill will be printed imme- 
diately after it is ordered to be brought 


in. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, What appeal did he 
propose to give under the provisions of 
the Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill in cases to be dealt with under the 
summary jurisdiction to be given to the 
magistrates ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): An appeal 
to the Chairman of Quarter Sessions and 
the Judge of Assize. 


PARLIAMENT — DIVISIONS OF THE 
HOUSE (PAIRING) — DIVISIONS ON 
THE 2!isr MARCH. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the hon. Member for tbe 
Norwood Division of Lambeth (Mr. 
Bristowe) a Question of which he had 
given private Notice, Whether the Di- 
vision Lists of the Sittings of the House 
on Monday, March 21, in which his name 
appeared as having voted in the Divi- 
sions No. 78, 79, and 80, were correct; 
whether it was not the fact that he 

aired with the hon. Member for West 

ottingham for the night before Divi- 
sion No. 78 was taken; and, whether he 
could state any grounds for having so 
voted in face of the recognized Rule 
governing the practice of pairing be- 
tween hon. Members of the House? 

Mr. BRISTOWE (Lambeth, Nor- 
wood): In reply to the Question of my 
hon. Friend, beg to say that his state- 
ment is correct. Probably from inexperi- 
ence, on the morning of the 22nd I arrived 
about 10 o’clock and entered into the 
Lobby, taking part in the first Division. 
On the second Division, having heard that 
there wassome doubt about the Regula- 
tions of the House, I applied to the Whips 
for information, and was told that it was 
competent for me to enter into the Divi- 
sion Lobby. Consequently, I did so. 
Afterwards the hon. Member for West 
Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst) arrived, 
and in his presence we consulted, among 
others, my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Dartford Division of Kent 
(Sir William Hart Dyke), who stated 
that he, having been a Whip for 12 
years, considered I was quite entitled to 
vote. Under these circumstances, I took 
part in the three Divisions; and I hope, 
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Mr. Speaker, that this may serve as an 
oceasion for having this matter settled ; 
for it is a most unpleasant thing that 
there should be any question in regard 
to a matter of this kind—and that a pri- 
vate Member should be suspected of 
doing something which he ought not to 
do—a practice which I should be the 
last to enter into. 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY (Notting- 
ham, E.) asked the Patronage Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Akers- Douglas), 
as the senior Ministerial Whip, the fol- 
lowing Question, of which he also had 
given private Notice :—Whether 25 
Members of this House supporting Her 
Majesty’s Government had paired for 
the night during the Sitting of the 
House on Monday, March 21 ; whether, 
notwithstanding that they so paired, 
they voted in several Divisions, such 
Divisions taking place during the con- 
tinuance of the Sitting; whether the 
act of so voting is not in opposition to 
the recognized Rule governing the prac- 
tices of pairs between Members of this 
House; whether it is a fact that during 
the same Sitting ofthe House the junior 
Member for Bolton (Colonel Bridge- 
man), supporting Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, was paired for the night with 
the hon. Member for Cardiganshire (Mr. 
W. B. Rowlands), and during the night, 
without the previous consent of the hon. 
Member for Cardiganshire, the name of 
the hon. Member for Kirkcudbright 
(Mr. Mark Stewart) was substituted for 
that of the junior Member for Bolton ; 
and whether, notwithstanding the pair 
was still in existence, the junior Member 
for Bolton voted in several Divisions ? 

Loro RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): I rise, Sir, to a point 
of Order in regard to the Question that 
has just been put. I wish to ask, whe- 
ther there is any precedent for discus- 
sion in this House as to arrangements 
which may take place between Members 
with regard to Divisions; whether the 
practice of pairing has ever been for- 
mally recognized by this House; whe- 
ther pairs are ever recorded by the 
House in any of its records ; whether it 
has ever been the practice of this House, 
in its corporate capacity, to take any 
cognizance whatever of the practice 
known as pairing; and, whether, if 
such be the case, a departure from the 
ancient practice might not be attended 
with the utmost possible inconvenience ? 


Mr. Bristowe 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I was informed that 
it was the intention of the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. A. Morley) who acts in an 
official capacity for Gentlemen on the 
Opposition side of the House, to ask a 
Question on this point of the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Akers-Douglas) who acts in 
a similar capacity for the Supporters of 
the Government. I was not aware that 
any Question on the subject was going 
to be put to a private Member of the 
House. That, I think, was rather irre- 
gular. I thought it would be for the 
convenience of the House, as a matter 
affecting, in some sense, the Business of 
the House, that I should throw no ob- 
stacle in the way of the hon. Gentleman 
asking the Question, especially as there 
was great doubt in the minds of hon. 
Members as to what the proper course 
was; and that I should allow a quasi offi- 
cial statement to be made which might 
set the minds of hon. Members at rest, 
and establish a precedent for the future. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): May I supplement the Ques- 
tion which has been put to the Secretary 
to the Treasury by asking, whether any 
of the Gentlemen referred to took part in 
the Division on the Closure ? 

Tuz PATRONAGE SECRETARY ro 
tHE TREASURY (Mr. Axers-Dovetas) 
(Kent, St. Augustine’s): In answer to 
the Question just put to me by the hon. 
Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool, I beg to say that, as far as I 
know, no Member who was paired for 
the night voted in the Closure Division. 
In answer to my hon. Friend the Member 
for Nottingham, I believe that some 25 
Members of this House, Supporters of 
the Government, paired for the night on 
Monday, the 21st instant; but I cannot 
admit that they voted ‘‘ during the con- 
tinuance of such pairs.” Of these Mem- 
bers, 22 voted after 9.30 in the morning 
of Tuesday with my sanction ; and, in so 
voting, I contend that they were acting 
in concert with, and not— 

‘* In opposition to the recognized Rules which 
govern the practice of pairs between Members 
of this House.” 

I have always understood that a pair 
entered into for ‘‘ the night ” is only in- 
tended to hold good until the morning, 
and that if two Members wish to pair 
for the whole Sitting, such an arrange- 
ment is specified in the Pair List by the 
words, ‘‘ For Sitting.” On the occasion 
alluded to, several hon. Members came 
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down to the House desiring to vote in 
the Closure Division, but, acting upon 
my advice, refrained from voting until 
after 9 o’clock in the — at which 
time I considered there could be no ques- 
tion but that pairs “for the night ” had 
lapsed. Iwas supported in this view by 
my right hon. Friend the Vice President 
of the Council (Sir William Hart Dyke) 
and by the Leader of the House, to both 
of whom I submitted the question, as 
well as by my own experience in being 
myself allowed to vote under similar 
circumstances after the All-night Sitting 
in January, 1881. With regard to the 
second part of the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion, I had, at the time, no knowledge 
of the action taken by the junior Mem- 
ber for Bolton. I may, perhaps, be al- 
lowed to add that if any doubt as to the 
definition of a “night pair” exists, I 
am as anxious as the hon. Gentleman 
himself to arrive at a clear understand- 
ing on the point. And I would suggest 
that those who are generally considered 
responsible for the organization of the 
various Parties in this House should meet 
and agree as toa ruling upon this point, of 
which ruling I am sure that hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House will 
gladly avail themselves. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF (Banffshire) : Will 
the hon. Gentleman kindly say when 
that Rule as to “ night pairs ’’ was estab- 
lished? As Whip from 1882 to 1885, 
when we had several All-night Sittings, 
Iam quite satisfied that no such Rule was 
ever established. The invariable Rule 
was to pair for the ap however long 
that Sitting was. In order that I might 
not trust to my own memory, I referred 
the matter to Lord Kensington, who was 
a Whip for 12 years, and he answers me 
that, to the best of his recollection, this 
is what has invariably happened. 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: Perhaps I 
also might be allowed to say that I have 
consulted authorities on this point. I 
consulted my Predecessor, rd St. 
Oswald, my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dartford (Sir William Hart 
Dyke), my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Oxford University (Sir John 
Mowbray)—as one well acquainted with 
the Rules of this House—and my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Hampshire 
(Mr. Sclater-Bootb), who all “8 with 
me. I can only repeat that 1 am most 
anxious that this point should be settled. 
Whatever I did I did in perfect bona 
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fides, and I sent for no Member to vote 
on the Closure Division, or until 9 o’clock 
in the morning, when his pair for the 
night I thought certainly must have 


= 

rn. ARNOLD MORLEY explained 
that his only object in raising the ques- 
tion was in the interest of hon. Members 
on both sides of the House, and in the 
hope that it might lead to the adoption 
of some rule which would be generally 
recognized, and he gladly accepted the 
suggestion of the Patronage Secretary 
to the Treasury. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


ey 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

MOTION FOR LEAVE, FIRST READING. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [SECOND NIGHT. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [28th March ], 

“That leave be given to bring ina Bill to 
make better provision for the prevention and 
punishment of Crime in Ireland ; and for other 
purposes relating thereto.”"—(Mr, Arthur Bal- 
Sour.) 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian) said : Mr. Speaker, 
I listened with great pleasure to the 
very able statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) last night, and 
the observations I made were, in the 
first place, that the issues were so ex- 
tremely grave as to make it desirable, 
so far as I was myself concerned, to 
take a few hours for reflection before 
attempting to offer any suggestion or 
opinion to the House; and, secondly, 
that the House itself, whether from the 
gravity of those issues, or from being 
startled by the nature of the proposi- 
tions which the right hon. Gentleman 
himself described as extreme proposi- 
tions, was—particularly on the other 
side—under the influence of some de- 
gree of surprise, perhaps—it might 
seem hardly courteous to say bewilder- 
ment—but was in a state, at least, of 
momentary uncertainty, when the right 
hon. Gentleman, notwithstanding the 
ability of his speech, sat down amid 


the silence of his Friends. I have already 
stated my opinion of the character of 


[Second Night.] 
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his speech, and my opinion, if I am right 
in the observation I made—as to which 
I have not the smallest doubt, so far as 
matter of fact is concerned—and I hope 
I have not put it so as to convey the 
slightest shade of disparagement of the 
ability of the right hon. Gentleman. 
There can be no doubt that last night 
was an historical night in the proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons. It 
was, in some senses, a complement to 
an important night of the first Session 
of 1886, when I myself had the arduous 
duty of proposing to Parliament what 
was known as the Irish Government 
Bill. I then ventured to state that, in 
the judgment of the Cabinet which at 
the time existed, we had arrived at the 
point where two roads met, or, rather, 
where two roads parted—one of them 
the road which marked the endeavour 
to govern Ireland according to its well- 
understood Constitutionally - expressed 
wishes, within the limits of safety to 
the Constitution; the other the road 
which had been principally marked by 
extra-Constitutional—some would say 
un-Constitutional—measures, repressing 
the liberties of the people, and which, 
if it were pursued at all, it then ap- 
peared to us might threaten to grow 
more and more marked and pronounced 
in their character. At the same time, 
there was some dissent from that opi- 
nion, and a considerable number of 
Gentlemen—with whom we had been in 
close political alliance down to that date 
—considered that there was a third 
course open to them, a course of Liberal 
concessions to Ireland, stopping short of 
what we had proposed—namely, the 
creation of a legislative body with a re- 
sponsible executive, and based upon the 
principle of concession, on the one side, 
which they deemed liberal and yet safe; 
but upon careful avoidance of coercion 
on the other side, which, therefore, they 
declined to admit was the alternative 
for a plan such as we proposed. Later 
on, I will refer again for a moment to 
the opinion which has now been brought 
to the test. But I will only now de- 
scribe the views with which I have 
looked upon the state and prospects of 
Parties in the interval which has elapsed 
since the Election, so far as Ireland is 
concerned. I know, Sir, that at the 
Election, in the midst of the crushing 
defeat which the late Government sus- 
tained, their Friends were aware that 
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in the midst of that crushing defeat, 
both Liberals dissenting from the course 
they pursued and large numbers of 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House expressed an anxious desire to 
make large concessions to Ireland in re- 
spect of the management of her own 
affairs. I did hope that we might have 
before us a course not so happy as that 
which I should have anticipated from a 
full and definite measure; but, at any 
rate, a course in which we should be 
engaged simply in discussing what op- 

nents, if we were obliged to differ 
rom them on the question whether the 
measures proposed by them, and ad- 
mitted to be beneficial in themselves, 
were or were not sufficient. In such 
discussions I am certain that there 
would have been many of us who 
would have had every disposition to 
meet the Party now in power with- 
out compromise of our own opinions. 
Yet, to accept readily and thankfully 
measures which were g in them- 
selves, and which might also be good 
as tending to exhibit some degree of in- 
creased confidence on the part of the 
Conservative Party, and those linked 
with them in the conduct and dispo- 
sitions of the people of Ireland. We 
were desirous that no time should be 
lost by the Party opposite in the pre- 
paration of such measures; and we ex- 
pressed the desire, but the expression 
was treated as a kind of treason against 
the existing Government, and we were 
at once rather peremptorily told that no 
attempt should be made to hurry the 
Government in its pace. We were dis- 
appointed in respect to Ireland by such 
a warning, but unwilling to raise con- 
troversy on the subject. And we did 
not utter a word of complaint. Eight 
months had now elapsed since the ac- 
cession of the present Government to 
Office. Where is that fair vision of 
promises, falling short of our extra- 
vagant designs, but at the same time 
kindly beneficial, in a liberal and 
conciliatory direction ? They have all 
vanished into the thin air—with the ex- 
ception, of course, of the vision of the 
future Land Bill, of which the main 
thing we know is that it is admitted 
that it has omitted and excluded the 
chief. recommendation of the Royal 
Commission of Earl Cowper appointed 
by the Government. With that excep- 
tion, there stands before us nothing but 
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the figure of coercion—bare, gaunt, and 
bald, but, alas! too familiar to all our 
recollections. Sir, I intend to oppose 
the Motion for the introduction of this 
Bill. No Amendment has yet been 
moved, but I see that there stands in 
the name of the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) an Amendment—“ That 
the House do resolve into a Committee 
on the state of Ireland.” I certainly 
should support that Amendment as 
being, I believe, the Parliamentary 
form. [ Cries of “Oh, oh!” ] Well, 
Sir, I hope I have said nothing offen- 
sive. I will not knowingly say it. It is 
impossible to speak upon a subject of 
this kind in weak and emasculated 
language; but gravity and calmness are 
important, and to be valued on such 
matters just in the same proportion as 
they are difficult to maintain. I will, 
however, honestly, and to the best of 
my ability, endeavour to maintain them, 
and I certainly do not depart from them 
in re-stating what just now fell from me 
—nawmely, that when objection is taken 
upon the very broadest grounds to the 
policy of an important and extra-Cou- 
stitutional measure proposed by the 
Government, there can be no more 
regular and no more convenient method 
of opening the question than by moving 
for a Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of Ireland, which, according to 
well known and familiar Parliamentary 
precedents, opens the whole subject of 
Irish policy, and enables hon. Members 
to bring into contrast with the course 
proposed the various, and, possibly, very 
numerous grounds upon which they 
think another course should have been 
preferred. I shall oppose the Motion, 
and I shall support the Amendment— 
if it be moved—upon grounds which 
I will shortly state—namely, that 
the allegations upon which this pro- 
posal is founded are absolutely insuffi- 
cient and unsatisfactory—that they do 
not cover the grounds upon which alone, 
on all former occasions within my recol- 
lection, Parliament has been asked to 
es measures in abridgment of public 
iberty; that the Bill, which has been 
described as extreme, seems to have 
been raised in its stringency in propor- 
tion to the thinness and the poverty of 
the statements which were alleged; and 
that, so far as I am able to form a judg- 
ment, in which I cannot expect and do 
not ask hon. Gentlemen opposit) to 
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concur, the measure, instead of being a 
cure, instead of being a palliative, will 
do nothing, can do nothing, but aggra- 
vate in their deepest seat and foundation 
the worst disorders of Ireland. This is 
no dilatory plea. I do not deny that 
the case of Ireland is a grave case— 
God forbid! Wenever should have put 
aside all the course of Liberal policy 
last year, and subjected ourselves to, 
temporarily, almost destruction as a 
Party, which we knew was our possible 
fate, if we did not believe it to be a 
grave and extreme case. But this we 
knew or thought. We knew that Ire- 
land must be compared with herself. The 
right hon. Gentleman has returned to a 
subject from which he will get no profit 
whatever—namely, an obeervation of 
mine—a common-place observation and 
a truism—that, in considering crime in 
Ireland, you must not look solely at its 
amount, but you must look at its cha- 
racter, its area, its roots, and conse- 
quences. If there be one common-place 
more familiar than another in discussions 
upon Irish social disorder, it is the ob- 
servation that in Ireland certain classes 
of crime are symptomatic, and must not 
be considered simply with regard to the 
- guilty and the person injured, 

ut with regard to the feeling they 
manifest, and the sympathies or anti- 
pathies they draw forth. But that handy 
common-place observation has no effect 
whatever in supporting and strengthen- 
ing the present case, because that com- 
parison of crime, in the case of Ireland, 
in reference to character, and not as to 
quality, with crimes in other countries, 
has no force at all. Where a Govern- 
ment is proposing to introduce a coer- 
cive measure for Ireland, it is bound to 
show the existence of some strange and 
exceptional state of affairs, that excep- 
tional character being measured not 
by the reference of Ireland to other 
more happily conditioned countries, but 
by comparison between Ireland as it is 
at one time and Ireland as it is at an- 
other. One word more upon the posi- 
tion of the House in reference to this 
matter. I am extremely sorry to find 
that the sharpness of the issue which 
the Government has found it necessary 
to raise may, and it is likely even to be, 
aggravated rather than allayed by the 
methods of proceeding adopted. In the 
first place, there has been withheld from 
us all the information—official infor- 
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mation— which, in a matter of this kind, ; Table last night. He said something of 
is habitually placed before us. In the! the enlargement of crime in Treland in 
second place, we have been required to | the last three years; but he did not 
submit to an absolute suspension of | refer to Parliamentary fi . He 
our free initiative on every subject, | gave us no means of testing his allega- 
and a majority of more than 80/ tions. If, nevertheless, by the kindness 
Members has sustained the Govern-|of a friend I have obtained what is 
ment in exacting a new and inde- | sufficient, I undertake to show the House 
finite suspension of that initiative ; and | the nature of the ground over which he 








now the Leader of the House acquaints 
us that, in consequence of the fact that 
the Government has a certain power, 
which power all former Governments, on 
every occasion, have subordinated to the 
Rules and usages of Parliament, and in 
some degree to those alleviations of 
public toil which nature demands and 
custom has established—that those are 
all to be set aside, and we are told that 
no Recess or adjournment of the House 
will be allowed until the Bill has been 
read a second time. Do not let the 
right hon. Gentleman think that he 
entirely removes the sting from an 
announcement of that kind by stating 
that he does not use it as athreat. IfI 
am walking in Parliament Street, and 
am met by a man who says, “If you 
walk another yard I will knock you 
down, but I do not mean it as a threat ”’ 
—in such a declaration I do not think 
there ismuchcomfort. But there would 
be more consistency in such a declara- 
tion, or more comfort in the alleviating 
addition made to it than by informing 
us—as the right hon. Gentleman does— 
that while he means to ride over us, as 
he has hitherto done in respect of in- 
formation, and by the entire absorption 
of the time of the House for months now 
rapidly multiplying, he expects us also 
to do what I have just indicated. I 
will not dwell upon that point, and 
should not have referred to it save that 
I had always observed that it was pos- 
sible for the Government, by much con- 
sideration for the usages of the House, 
and even some for their opponents, to 
avoid sharpening, and to procure miti- 
gation, of the bitterness of political 
strife. Now, Sir, what is the case made 
by the right hon. Gentleman? I affirm 
that he has not even attempted to make 
good the allegations which it has been 
the fixed custom of Parliament—and of 
Parliaments less reformed than this, and 
less based on the broad foundation of 
popular suffrage—uniformly to exact. 





takes the Government, and on which the 
Government rests in proposing what 
they feel compelled to call an extreme 
measure in restraint of national liberties. 
He said that for three years there had 
been an increase of crime in Ireland. 
Sir, I shall decline to examine the in- 
crease of crime in Ireland between 1884 
and 1885, because, such as it was, it 
occurred before the present Government 
were in Office at the close of 1885— 
an increase which they did not deem at 
that time, nor did they deem it during 
the months of the autumn when the 
Elections were approaching, nor at the 
close of the year when the Elections had 
taken place—they did not deem that 
the increase justitied the proposal of a 
repressive Bill, and they met Parliament 
reserving that question for future con- 
sideration. But I have got—and I take 
—the figures for 1885 and 1886. Do 
not let the House think there was much 
change, but there had been a change 
undoubtedly between 1884 and 1885. 
There had been an increase in the 
number of threatening letters, from 422 
to 512. That increase the Government 
of that day—identical, except as to one or 
two individuals, with the present Govern- 
ment—did not deem a sufficient ground 
to justify them in asking Parliament for 
an increase of the stringency of the law. 
I have got the figures for 1885 and 1886 ; 
and I have got the crime Returns by the 
Constabulary divided into ‘‘ threatening 
letters” on one side, and “‘ cases other 
than threatening letters’’ on the other. 
Now, Sir, with respect to threatening 
letters, they are a social inconvenience— 
a social mischief; but it would be ridi- 
culous to speak of them in connection 
with such a question as the legislative 
restraint of the liberties of the people. 
Otherwise, we have to grant that, 
whereas in 1885 there were in Ireland 
432 threatening letters, in 1856 there 
were 507 threatening letters. That dif- 
ference in the increase of 75 letters, I 
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ground on which they ask Parliament 
to give its sanction to an extreme mea- 
sure of repression. How does the case 
stand with reference to cases other than 
threatening letters—because that is the 
first count in the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman? He kept back the figures, 
but I have got them. He prudently bad 
no desire 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manches- 
ter, E.): They are all before the House. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Before the 
House! Before the compilers of public 

apers—before those who can go and 
i themselves in the papers of suc- 
cessive years, and in the Library, and add 
up the figures, and do the work which 
ought to be done in Public Offices for 
them, and which, on every occasion that 
I have known, has been done. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right hon. 
Gentleman asked me for a Return of the 
figures a few days ago. I put it in the 
hands of those whose business it is to 
prepare such Returns—and the Return 
is now on the Table of the House—at 
the first opportunity. 

Mr. W. 5h GLADSTONE: In supple- 
ment tothat, Imay say I return my thanks 
to the right hon. Gentleman for the mercy 
he has shown me. I am not finding 
fault with the right hon. Gentleman or 
the Government for want of courtesy. I 
am speaking of their total failure to dis- 
charge a public duty, such asis, by usage 
and precedent, bound to be performed 
by the Government asking Parliament 
for extreme powers of this kind. I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if he has ever 
read of the way in which Lord Althorp 
introduced the Coercion Bill of 1833— 
the great precursor of an important 
series of measures? He will find that 
Lord Althorp did as Mr. Forster did in 
1881. He at once put before the House 
the necessary information. I will not 
go further in this matter. I will at once 
re the House in possession of the whole 

readth and substance of the Govern- 
ment’s case. The right hon. Gentleman 
went so far towards enlightening us when 
he came to the point of his speech last 
night as to say thet there had been an 
increase for the years 1885 and 1886, 
which I am going to test. The cases 
reported in 1885, other than threatening 
letters, were 512. The cases reported 
in 1886—which the right hon. Gentle- 
man describes as exhibiting an increase 
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of crime that has had to do with and 
apparently forms the main part of the 
foundation for the demand for what he 
calls an extreme measure—had risen— 
how much does the House think—from 
512 to 518. [Laughter from the Home 
Rulers and cheers.| I shall make good 
my point—my first assertion—of the 
total insufficiency of the allegations of 
the right hon. Gentleman in support of 
his demand of such a grave and extreme 
nature. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I said I did 
not rely on these figures. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: If the 
right hon. Gentleman did not rely upon 
them, why did he use them? That does 
not in the least mend his case, because 
our contention is—and it is proved by 
Parliamentary history—that the right 
hon. Gentleman, as the practice of Par- 
liament invariably has been, has failed 
to produce and make er these allega- 
tions of an exceptional extension of the 
prevalence of crime, as the necessary 
ground for an application for increased 
stringency of the law. I ask the Go- 
vernment to meet that allegation, and 
overthrow it if they can. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman does not rely 
upon an exceptional state of crime in 
order to justify the case for coercion. 
He does not rely upon that which all 
Governments and all Parliaments have 
been accustomed to give as an essential 
condition. Well, Sir, was his account 
of the charges of the Judges complete ? 
I get no answer. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What was the 
point ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My words 
are— Were the accounts of the Judges’ 
charges complete ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The right hon. 
Gentleman asks for an answer. I think 
my account of the Judges’ charges was 
complete—for the counties I mentioned. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: What 
does the right. Gentleman say in regard 
to the County of Tipperary? Did not he 
quote anecdotes of outrages there? I 
believe he did in the County of Tippe- 
rary. The County of wi ppenary: then, 
was within his view. Why did not he 
give the J py charges there? I have 
the honour of knowing that Judge, be- 


cause he was Solicitor and Attorne 
General in a Government with which 
had the honour to be associated; and 
he is a man whose abilities are well 
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known to many hon. Members of this 
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House. But the charge of that Judge 
was totally contrary in its effect to the 
apparent bearings of the charges quoted 
by the right hon. Gentleman; and I 
again ask, why have we not an impar- 
tial and complete representation—if it 
was to be made at all—of the charges 
of the Judges? And, Sir, what were 
the charges quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman, as far as the extracts are 
made to enable us to judge? The rest 
of the charges I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of reading. They were totally 
different, I will only say, from the 
charges which I have commonly heard 
quoted to influence debate, as having 
been delivered by Judges; because the 
charges upon which I have known re- 
liance to be made have been charges in 
which the Judge was dealing with 
judicial facts, and gave his opinion upon 
those judicial facts, and, consequently, 
could have his opinion tested by men of 
ordinary reason and information. But 
these charges were passages detached 
altogether from the consideration of 
judicial facts. They were passages 
soaring into the region of speculation. 
In more cases than one the only judicial 
fact noticed by the Judge was the small- 
ness and the fewness of the offences; 
and then the Judge indulged in reason- 
ings in order to prove that with this 
absence of extensive crime there was a 
most formidable state of things, in 
which the Judge may be right or 
wrong, but in respect of which he car- 
ried no judicial authority whatever. He 
is entirely exempted himself from those 
tests to which, in his ordinary duty, he 
is subject when he is dealing with judi- 
cial facts in a judicial manner. Then, 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman goes on 
from the charges of the Judges to the 
anonymous evidence. I am far from 
saying such information must neces- 
sarily be unreliable; but the right hon. 
Gentleman appeared to be under the 
impression that when a Minister or a 
Government has had certain informa- 
tion, and has satisfied himself upon it, 
he has nothing to do but to come down to 
this House and state that he has satis- 
fied himself upon it, and thereupon 
obtain increased stringency of the law. 
Again, it appears to me that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Government have 
emancipated themselves from all regard 
for Parliamentary precedent and usage. 
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There is an alternative. When they 
have got a very grave state of facts, 
either in Ireland or in a Colony, or in 
any portion of the country, it sometimes 
happened that it would be too great a 
responsibility for the Government to 
take upon itself the production of the 
names of all the persons who have been 
instrumental in establishing that state 
of facts. That I admit; but the course 
that is repeatedly taken, and which was 
taken by the Government, is to go toa 
Committee of this House, to lay before 
that Committee the facts and the names, 
and it is in the discretion of that Com- 
mittee to call for further proceedings, 
and then for the Government to come to 
this House fortified with the judgment 
of that Committee formed from all 
quarters of the House. Why has that 
not been done? I decline to accept 
unanimous assurances that the right 
hon. Gentleman seems to think, for the 
first time, so far as I know, that this duty 
ought to be imposed upon Parliament. 
The right hon. Gentleman mentioned 
one pointed case of outrage, where the 
name was withheld. He mentioned one 
horrible case of an outrage—I am not 
sure whether the name was Hogan—an 
outrage upon a girl, where her hair was 
removed and pitch poured upon her 
head. It was a very bad and abomin- 
able outrage indeed. The right hon. 
Gentleman, speaking with perfect sim- 
plicity, appeared to think that removing 
of the bair and pouring pitch upon the 
head was a Nationalist invention. If 
he turns to his Irish history, he will find 
it was an invention of the Governors of 
Ireland. It was the practice of the 
soldiery and the yeomanry, in whose 
traditions some hon. Members of this 
House have declared their glory, in the 
unhappy and disgraceful period preced- 
ing the unhappy incorporating Union. 
The right hon. Gentleman quoted an- 
other case in which I do not know why 
the name was withheld —a case in which 
a tradesman had apologized to the 
National League for having unwarily 
dealt with some persons that he ought 
not to have dealt with, Why should 
the gentleman’s name be withheld? He 
had made good, apparently, his footing 
with the National League. He had 
what is called eaten humble pie. He 
had nothing to fear. If the gentleman’s 
name was withheld, it was withheld for 
fear he should be Boycotted from very 
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different quarters, and I must presume 
that there were possibly very good rea- 
sons for withholding the name. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman proceeded to 
the point that referred to Boycotting. 
Some hon. Gentlemen, under an irre- 
gular impulse, which it is always best to 
endeavour to suppress, cried out—‘‘ How 
many of those Boycotted were Protestant 
Home Rulers?” The right hon. Gen- 
tleman sneeringly said—‘‘ Is there such 
a thing as a Protestant Home Ruler 
outside of this House?” Yes, Sir; there 
are Protestant Home Rulers, and there 
are Protestant Home Rulers who have 
come under the lash, not for their Pro- 
testantism, but for their Home Rule, 
notwithstanding their Protestantism. 
The cases are very rare in which Boy- 
cotting does anything worse—and God 
knows that is bad enough—than to de- 
prive people of the sole and honourable 
means of subsistence—some persons on 
account simply of disapproval of their 
political opinions. Well, Sir, I had a 
case made known to me a few weeks ago, 
when I was called upon to subscribe for 
the support of a Protestant clergyman 
who was turned out of his curacy in the 
Disestablished Church for this reason— 
and no other reason was even alleged— 
that he was a Protestant Home Ruler. 
The right hon. Gentleman, if he will 
examine a little, will find that there are 
not only Protestant Home Rulers, of 
whom he may hear in the course of time, 
but likewise that there are Protestant 
Home Rulers who have suffered for their 
opinion. Well, Sir, I come to the sub- 
ject of Boycotting. That really, I think 
—as far as I can pretend to give an 
opinion—is pretty well the foundation of 
the case of the right hon. Gentleman, 
because the rest—and particularly this 
part of it—is either of a very insufficient 
character, or is so shrouded by the 
anonymous, that it is hardly fit that 
ordinary Members of Parliament should 
intrude into all that mystery and reserve. 
But the Boycotting can be dealt with, 
and the figures which the right hon. 
Gentleman was good enough to give us 
across the Table at our request showed 
that there was a total of 836 persons in 
Ireland either partially or totally Boy- 
cotted. Now, that, am not wrong in 
saying, appears to be a principal part— 
aye, the principal part—of the founda- 
tion for this extreme demand which is 


made on the House. Well, Sir, has | 
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that ever happened before? What hap- 
pened in October, 1885? In October, 
1885, there were partially Boycotted 714, 
totally Boycotted 165—total, 879. The 
Government have 836 cases, and they 
form a conclusive ground for changing 
the law in respect of liberty. But in 
1885 there were 879 such cases, and 
they formed no such ground at that date, 
which was a month before the General 
Election. And not only so, but Lord 
Salisbury grappled with the fact that 
there existed this large number of Boy- 
cotted cases, and he boidly contended 
that they formed no ground for legisla- 
tion, and it could not be dealt with by 
legislation. I ask any Member of the 
Government who may next enter into 
this debate to show us the difference 
between the Boycotting which prevailed 
in 1885, and which was inaccessible to 
legislation, and the Boycotting of 1887, 
which not only is to be accessible to 
legislation, but which is to form a main 
—the main—ground of the demand of the 
Government for it. Beyond this, what 
have we from the right hon. Gentleman 
except generalities? Intimidation! ‘In- 
timidation,” says a Member of the Go- 
vernment, in citing from a high authority 
—namely, Sir Redvers Buller—“ In- 
timidation is rampant.” Yes, Sir; but 
there is a point of the utmost importance 
to be observed in order to form a sound 
and thorough comprehension of what is 
meant by intimidation. Exclusive deal- 
ing, which in the general sense of Boy- 
cotting—at any rate, of Boycotting until 
it assumes an extravagant form—is 
divided by a thin and fine line from in- 
timidation. Intimidation is a word 
which requires much sifting and scrshiny 
before you can judge what value at- 
taches to it as the demand for extra-Uon- 
stitutional legislation. Now, Sir, there 
is one mark which attaches to intimida- 
tion in its grosser forms which is in- 
fallible, and it is this—that intimidation, 
wherever it is real and prompted by an 
illegal spirit, breaks out into crime. In 
1881, when we had to propose a 
great measure of coercion with respect 
to which my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Bury (Sir 


Henry James) says—and, I believe, 
rightly—that it was an ill-chosen mea- 
sure, our proposition was this—that as to 
the agitation which was then carried on 
—whetker we were right or wrong is not 
now the question—the question is what 
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allegation we made and what allegation 
was generally accepted by the House and 
felt to be generally necessary for our 
case—the allegation we made was that 
‘* wherever agitation went crime dogged 
its footsteps,” and through the country 
crime increased, and not only intimida- 
tion, but intimidation with crime and 
outrage, were becoming rife through the 
land in proportion as the movement then 
going on, Solow generally against the 
payment ofrent, gained head. But now 
the admission has been generally made 
by men giving a cordial and almost a 
delighted support to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, though some of them sit on 
this side of the House—the admission 
has been made that the intimidation 
which now prevails in Ireland is gene- 
rally detached from crime and outrage. 
Do not let them suppose that I am en- 
deavouring to entrap them in quoting 
that admission or assertion of theirs. 
Nothing ofthe kind. Itisno dangerous 
admission or assertion made by them. 
It lies upon the face of the facts, because, 
whereas the essential condition of any 
legitimate or tolerable application for in- 
creased stringency of the Criminal Law 
is that you should prove the exceptional 
redominance and prevalence of outrage, 
it is admitted and undeniable that at 
this moment there is no such exceptional 
prevalence and predominance of out- 
rage. Therefore, Sir, this intimida- 
tion, which is said to be rampant, 
and which I have no doubt in cer- 
tain ts of the country is rampant 
—and it is a very painful circum- 
stance that it should be rampant against 
any individuals in the exercise of their 
legal rights—this intimidation seems to 
be generally separated from outrage. 
That is the last ground upon which the 
Government appears to place this ex- 
traordinary demand for what they de- 
scribe as an extreme measure. We 
have, therefore, this extraordinary state 
of thin that the demand is now made 
upon the reformed House of Commons 
to do what, in my opinion, would be one 
of the most formidable breaches of trust 
that any popular Assembly possibly 
could perpetrate. {Zaughter.] I wish 
I poo | qualify these words. I do not 
dispute the taste of hon. Gentlemen. On 
the contrary, I assure them that if I use 
a word beyond the necessities of the 
case, as I measure it, I would gladly 
soften it. In my opinion, it would be 
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one of the very gravest and grossest 
breaches of trust which a Representa- 
tive Assembly could commit to relax the 
conditions upon which alone it has been 
its rule to give a sanction to changes 
in the Criminal Law for the purpose of 
giving it increased stringency against a 
particular portion of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. No case, Sir, in my judgment, 
has been made for such a demand; 
there has not even been, I might almost 
say, the shadow of a case presented to 
satisfy the ordinary conditions; while 
on the other side there has been a can- 
did confession of the absence of evidence. 
The right hon. Gentleman has been 
good enough to give us a sketch of the 
provisions of the Bill. It was no fault 
of his if a person like myself, or many 
other persons, felt it impossible to form 
any accurate estimate of the exact value 
and extent of each provision as he de- 
livered it. We shall certainly ask for 
full opportunity to examine its provisions 
when they come before us in proper 
shape. We shall ask and press reason- 
able requests to the effect that, in the 
first place, every Representative of an 
Irish constituency, and, in the second 
place, that every Representative of a 
constituency on this side of the water 
who values liberty himself, or who knows 
that it is valued by those who sent him 
here, shall have full and ample oppor- 
tunity to sift and scrutinize and weigh 
the extreme proposals which the Go- 
vernment have felt it their duty to place 
now before us. I shall not, therfore, go 
into particulars now; but I shall men- 
tion only two points. The first is, that 
Irish trials in the cases defined by the 
right hon. Gentleman are to be held in 
London before English juries. There 
have been some sinister predictions in 
the newspapers of a proposal of this 
kind. I thought it my duty to the Go- 
vernment not to believe them. I did 
not believe that I should live to see the 
day when a proposal so wounding, so 
insulting, so exasperating, so utterly in 
contrast with the whole of the lessons 
that Irish history teaches, would have 
been submitted to a British House of 
Commons. We shall have an opportu- 
nity of saying more upon this fm -% we 
have the exact definition before us. But 
this I know—that as trial by jury means 
trial by our Peers—trial by those who 
are as nearly as possible in the same cir- 
cumstances—according to the favourite 
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language of modern science, in the same 
environment—with ourselves, that this 
is the exact reversal of that fundamental 
principle that, whenever we do interfere 
with trial by jury, it is above all things 
to be desired that you should avoid the 
capital and fatal error of sacrificing the 
substance while you keep the form ; and 
that nothing can be worse than to give 
to the Irishman the cruel and the 
grievous wound that such a proposal as 
this would inflict. I never saw such a 
blow struck at the national feeling of 
Ireland. I may be quite wrong—I 
have no authority on the subject—but 
the impression I derive from anything I 
know about the history of Ireland is that 
an Irishman feels and suffers more pro- 
foundiy in his nationality than in any 
other thing whatever. I might, perhaps, 
quote a famous sentiment of Mr. 
O’Connell to illustrate in some degree 
my meaning. Mr. O’Connell, as a very 
young man of perhaps 25, took an active 
part and gained his first distinction as 
an opponent, together with the bulk of 
the Irish Bar—much to their honour— 
of the measures of the British Govern- 
ment and a portion of the ascendancy 
party in enforcing the Legislative Union 
of Ireland against the wiil of the nation. 
Mr. O’Connell, as a lawyer, defended 
his social position, but he solemnly and 
publicly declared that whatever his own 
individual position might be, he would 
far rather see the whole of the Penal 
Laws restored by an Irish Parliament 
and an Irish authority, and continue to 
subsist in Ireland under Irish authority, 
than be would see a law pass for the 
purpose of giving away the national 
existence of Ireland by the extinction of 
her Parliament exercising that authority. 
I think if hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would construe that declaration in the 
spirit in which it was uttered, they would 
feel that there was a great deal of noble- 
ness in that declaration, and that the 
country where it was uttered was a 
country where national feeling was, 
above all things, within the limits of 
safety and prudence, to be considered. 
Well, Sir, before people condemn that 
excess of national feeling, if it be an 
excess, they should recollect how the 
whole history of Ireland has gone to in- 
tensify that feeling, and to make it the 
governor and the regulator of every 
other feeling that the people possessed. 
If that be so, I must own I do not 
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believe—I make no complaint, imputa- 
tion, or insinuation against the honest 
intention with which this provision has 
been devised—but I claim my right to 
form an impartial estimate of it. I do 
not believe the wit of man could possibly 
have devised a scheme more likely to 
aggravate every mischief that exists in 
Ireland, and to stimulate rather than 
allay the anti-national feeling of hatred 
and enmity. I would say one word with 
reference to the provision, or rather 
absence of provision, as to duration. The 
right hon. Gentleman humorously said 
that the absence of limitation of time 
compensated for the presence of the 
limitation of space—a limit, however, 
apparently entirely dependent on the 
will of the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I used the 
words “‘ intentional limitation.” 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: Well, Sir, 
that I must say makes one’s blood run 
cold. It is, indeed, a very sad state of 
things that, after 87 years of the work- 
ing of the Legislative Union—which 
was, no doubt, intended by many even 
of those who used such incredibly guilty 
means to effect it, to be the har- 
binger and certain seal of peace and 
goodwill between the two countries— 
after three generations of men have 
gone on cobbling at the business of 
coercion, struggling as we could—with 
good intentions, no doubt, and here and 
there with intervals when the sun of 
liberty might rise unclouded upon Ire- 
land—at least for a time—that now, 
what we proposed as a tempurary re- 
medy is to become a rule for the sub- 
sistence of the Irish people. The brand 
of inferiority is to be placed on them for 
ever, and they, in the full enjoyment of 
a representative system, are expected to 
acquiesce in, to welcome, and to embrace 
and hug the law which salutes them 
with such favours. In fact, Sir, this is 
the first attempt. as far as I know, to 
work into an affirmative proposition the 
contrary to that which has often been 
delivered in this House as a negative 
proposition. I believe it was the right 
hon. Gentleman the senior Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) who 
first declared that ‘‘force is no remedy,” 
and that expression has in our hearts 
and sentiments obtained an almost uni- 


versal acceptance. We are now called 
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thoughts and proceedings on this point, 
and to support a Bill which embodies 
the affirmation of the principle that 
force is a remedy. This Bill, it will not 
be denied, is a complex one when con- 
sidered as a Bill to amend the Criminal 
Law. All I heard of it last night—al- 
though I must not presume to speak as 
a lawyer—shows that it is a complex 
measure, and I need not apologize to 
the House for not endeavouring to enter 
further into its provisions, such as in 
their general character they have been 
described by the Government. Now, by 
whom are these provisions to be carried 
into law? We have been challenged 
by the Government to give our support 
to the Advisers of the Crown, and it be- 
comes necessary to examine the ques- 
tion not only of what is the action, but 
who are to be the agents. Of course, 
the principal agents must be that Party 
which constitutes the largest—by much 
the largest—of the four minorities into 
which this House is divided. They will 
supply numerically the strength of the 
Divisions by which the matter will be 
decided. What is their responsibility ? 
In my opinion, a very great respon- 
sibility, and yet, at the same time, as 
far as I can judge, it is far from being 
the greatest. If this Bill is to be 
carried, I cannot despair that some of 
these Gentlemen —I cannot but cherish 
the hope that if they think the case pro- 
duced by the Government requires coer- 
cive provisions, would yet shrink from 
some portions at least of this Bill, espe- 
cially from such unheard-of portions as 
those to which I have lately referred. I 
cherish that hope, and will not abandon 
it, because I have seen this—that Gen- 
tlemen of Conservative opinions go to 
Ireland with upright English minds, 
and warm English hearts, though per- 
haps with a bias against Ireland, to 
a certain extent, but with no hope- 
less obstinate, incurable determination 
or hatred against her, who after a 
little time have come to change their 
views as to Ireland. I see that Lord 
Carnarvon goes to Ireland and adopts 
opinions to an extent not precisely de- 
fined in favour of Irish national aspira- 
tions. Sir Robert Hamilton went to 
Ireland, and for all I know he may have 
been as good a Tory when he went there 
as any [| Cries of “ No, no!” | Doesany 
Gentleman happen to know the con- 
trary ? This I can say—because I had a 
hand in sending him there—that he was 
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not sent there as a Liberal, and I never 
heard in my life that he was a Liberal. 
He certainly had not the smallest ele- 
ment of a Home Ruler in him; but he 
appeared to me a fair average of the 
best men in the British Civil Service, 
with, probably, no strong political opi- 
nions. Undoubtedly, all his preposses- 
sions were adverse to Home Rule, but 
his mind and his heart were open, and 
I should like to know what hon. Gentle- 
men think were his sentiments when he 
left? Well, Sir, I will not speak of other 
distinguished gentlemen; but I know 
there are other distinguished gentlemen 
in the Irish Civil Service at this moment 
who have gone to Ireland and under- 
taken practical work in connection with 
the Land Act, and who have, in conse- 
quence, become profoundly convinced 
that it is for the interest of us all to 
grant Ireland self-government in her 
local affairs. I therefore do not despair 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, nor will I 
presume to censure too severely the 
course taken by any hon. Gentleman; 
but they must not censure me unless 
they can reply to me, because I am un- 
able to give the vote which is going to 
be given or has been given by the right 
hon. Gentleman the senior Member for 
Birmingham, by the noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington), by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J.Chamberlain), and by my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Bury 
(Sir Henry James). Can I be wrong— 
can I deserve censure—when these great 
and tried friends of liberty give such 
votes? I am not now saying whether the 
vote is right or wrong. I am not cen- 
suring them—I am asking where the 
responsibility lies? Numerically, it so 
happens that although the highly dis- 
tinguished section of Liberal politicians 
to whom I refer is the smallest of the 
four minorities in this House, although 
the Party opposite is far more numerous, 
yet, numerically, the cast is in their 
hands, but I do not look so much to the 
numerical as at the moral responsibility. 
The moral responsibility, in my opinion, 
covers and shields the action of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in a manner such 
as their best hopes could scarcely have 
conceived. It cannot be supposed that 
I am questioning the responsibility of 
others, or that I am questioning the 
title and the duty of my noble Friend 
aud my right hon. Friends and others to 
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whom I have referred, to act according 
to their own consciences in this matter. 
They have done that. They havea per- 
fect right to do it. We all have a right to 
give application to our principles, to 
speak for ourselves, to determine for 
ourselves, and act for ourselves in this 
most solemn matter; and to make it a 
matter of personal complaint and petty 
bickerings is, in my opinion, morall 
wrong and intellectually futile, childish, 
and contemptible. Each Gentleman re- 
tains his right of full, free agency as 
much at least as we do, though he could 
hardly do more, and his whole duty is 
to act according as his judgment and 
conscience dictates. Still, they cannot 
conceal from themselves that the ques- 
tion is whether they, and none but they, 
shall lay upon Ireland the yoke that is 
now proposed to lay upon her—with- 
out production of any of the proofs 
which it has been the uniform practice 
of Parliament to require of the Govern- 
ment to supply—to lay upon Ireland the 
yoke which would, certainly, be ques- 
tioned. If I speak thus freely of others, 
I do not flinch from admitting the re- 
sponsibility that rests upon those who 
sit in this portion of the House, and 
who form the great bulk of the Liberal 
Party, even in the House, and still more 
in the country. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland has 
made an appeal to us. He said— 

“T have said this was the first time that a 
Coercion Bill had ever been proposed without 
the assent of the two great Parties in this 
House.” 

The citation of the right hon. Gentleman 
was quite inaccurate, and the correction 
that I hastily supplied—though I think 
it was a great improvement on the 
citation— was not as accurate as it might 
have been. I have the power of refe- 
rence. I never said, as far as I know, 
anything about the case of all Coercion 
Bills in that respect. What I think I 
said was, that I spoke of the case of the 
Bill of 1881; and I said my experience 
was, and my language was at the time, 
that we never could have carried that 
Bill except by the general concurrence, 
amounting nearly to unanimity, of the 
whole of the Members for Great Britain. 
The right hon. Gentleman, standing upon 
that ground, says that it has been the 
uniform practice of the Opposition of 
the day to support the proposals of the 
Ministry of the day in the main and in 
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the bulk. I suppose he meant, and 
without reference to details, for in- 
creasing the stringency of the Criminal 
Law. The right hon. Gentleman is 
quite inaccurate, and has not borne in 
mind the Bill of 1846, on which not 
only did the bulk of the regular Oppo- 
sition refuse to support the Ministry of 
the day, but they actually threw out the 
Ministry of the day upon it. But the 
question is, whether we are, in conse- 
— of the appeal of the right hon. 

entleman, to abandon the attitude 
which wehave taken up? Now, Sir, in 
my opinion, we cannot abandon it, and 
we cannot abandon it for the sake of 
the Government, as well as for our own 
sakes. A great change has been brought 
about in Ireland; and I believe it is 
quite true that, though grave social evils 
may remain in the country, and must 
remain until serious legislative changes 
take place and have had time to work, 
yet the position assumed by the bulk of 
the Liberal Party in this country has 
had the effect of applying a singular and 
a most valuable mitigation of what 
might have been a most intolerable evil. 
You must recollect what is involved in 
these two propositions, both of which 
seem to be undisputed—one, that in 
other times intimidation, exclusive 
dealing, and strong public feeling 
against the administrators and the ad- 
ministration of the law habitually broke 
out into extensive outrage, telling its 
own tale in the statistics of the country ; 
but now this had ceased, and although 
there is a stronger feeling than there 
ever was, and a more national feeling 
than there ever was, with which the 
Government feel themselves in conflict, 
yet it is admitted, although that national 
feeling is charged as the author of com- 
bination and intimidation, that, as a 
rule, this combination and intimidation, 
whether mischievous or otherwise—that 
I am not going to discuss— has not 
broken out into outrage. Have hon. 
Gentlemen opposite—have the present 
Government—considered the enormous 
change that has been brought about in 
Ireland as regards legality and as re- 
gards abstinence from violence and 
crime? If not, let them listen to the 
cease which I will give them in less than 
a minute as it stood in 1832, and why I 
quoted it in a speech last year on the 
8th April. In 1832 the homicides in 
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The cases of attempts to kill, happily un- 
fulfilled, in 1832 were 209; in 1885 they 
were 37. Serious offences of all other 
kinds in 1832 were 6,014; in 1885 they 
were 1,057. The total number of the 
whole criminal offences in Ireland in 
1832 were 14,000; in 1885 they were 
2,682. Itis right to bear in mind that 
there has been a large diminution of 
population since 1832. On account of 
that diminution, reduce the offences in 
1832 to bring about a corresponding re- 
duction from 14,000 odd to 10,000; and 
the case stands thus—that the whole 
criminal offences in Ireland upon the 
same population in the course of these 
53 years had diminished to one-fourth 
of what these were. It is under these 
circumstances when you find your diffi- 
culty in your way—and I do not for a 
moment diminish or extenuate the diffi- 
eulty— that an extreme measure in 
restraint of liberty, and in augmentation 
of the stringency of the Criminal Law, 
first offers itself to your judgment and 
to your hands. Why is it that this has 
been the case? It has been because, in 
a certain sense—I am sorry to say a very 
qualified and partial sense, in a very 
chequered sense—the process of relief 
has been sadly intermittent. This period 
since 1832 has been the first period that 
any, even of the most sanguine and the 
mildest Judges of Ireland, have been 
accustomed to recognize as the period of 
reparation or improvement in British 
legislation. I heard an hon. Gentleman 
the other day, in an animated speech, 
say—‘‘ Surely we have a long period of 
atonement and reconciliation.” That 
was a speech made from that side of the 
House—‘‘ atonement and reconciliation” 
—and the language from that side of 
the House. What have been the 
** atonement and reconciliation ?”’ Mea- 
sures which your conscience has always 
compelled you to denounce. Such has 
been the general effect even during the 
whole of that long period of very partial 
measures of benevolence, very partial 
forms of amended procedure, on the 
part of the Imperial Parliament. Now, 
since the General Election of 1885, since 
the deliberate Constitutional declaration 
of the voice of Ireland, since the judg- 
ment of the bulk of the Liberal Party 
was passed upon thatapplication, to the 
effect that it was safe and just and 
ought to be complied with, the attitude 
of the people of Ireland has been re- 
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moved from crime and outrage in a de- 
gree never before known. Why has 
there been this severance between intimi- 
dation and the natural consequences of 
intimidation? Why have you totally 
failed to make good the proof which, in 
all other applications for coercive legisla- 
tion, has been made in abundance before 
the House? Because the Irish people 
know that they had here a large, if an 
insufficiently large, body of men who 
had deliberately adopted their interests 
as the interests of the Nation and the 
Empire, and were ready to abide by them 
to the last. Consequently, Sir, in my 
view, if we were to accede to the appeals 
made by the Members of the Govern- 
ment and to adopt their language, we 
should do them no good; we should not 
only do ourselves, but them also, an 
infinity of harm ; and I believe their first 
effect would be and must be a retro- 
gression of the Irish people in the great 
social progress that they have, happily, 
made, an increase of the space they Save 
yet to traverse before they arrive at a 
thoroughly satisfactory conclusion and a 
decided return towards a condition of 
things which, I rejoice to say, through 
well-meant, even if —_— efforts, has 
in great part passed away. We have 
upon us, in my opinion, a very great 
responsibility, because although we are 
a minority—and it is not the minority, 
but the majority which prevailse—un- 
doubtedly, I grant that the numerical 
strength which we give to the opposition 
to this Bill renders it a more formidable 
opposition, and I will not affect the 
humility ofdenying. I believe it will 
carry very considerable—possibly more 
than very considerable—weight with 
large portions of the people of this 
country. I have a duty as well as own- 
ing responsibility for others. I do ex- 
actly the same for myself and for all 
those who may be at all disposed to 
claim partnership with me or to give me 
the slightest portion of their confidence, 
and I say for myself and for any of them 
who allow me to ask for them we have 
a power—greater or smaller—but a real 
power to assist the Irish people and to 
commend their case to the people of this 
country; but it is a power which de- 
ends upon their m>deration and their 
egality. So long as we continue to find 
that the action we pursue has had the 
effect of depriving the Government of 
those materials of criminal statistics 
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which in all other cases the Government 
have produced in order to obtain more 
stringent legislation ; so longas we find 
that our course powerfully tends to pro- 
duce this restraint of crime, so long, 
undoubtedly, we shall be bound and 
shall rejoice to see others persevering in 
it; and I trust that—be we few or many 
—and I believe we are many, and we 
shall be more —[chesrs |—and I believe 
that that belief of mine is shared by 
many men—not by all men—shared by 
many men who do not concur in our 
opinions. With that belief we certainly, 
as I hope, shall resist this deplorable 
proposal, and shall still remain con- 
vinced that in resisting it, and in serving 
the cause of Ireland, we are still more 
essentially and effectually serving the 
cause of Britain and its world-wide 
Empire. 

TaeCHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Sir, the Government 
are not unaware of the immense respon- 
sibility which is placed upon them by 
the Bill they are now introducing; nor 
are they unaware of the degree to which 
their difficulties will be increased by the 
fact that the regular Opposition will do 
their utmost to defeat it. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Op- 
position, in his eloquent peroration, 
spoke of the assistance which was 
rendered to the Executive Government, 
by the fact that a large portion of the 
Liberal Party are now united to the 
National League, and of the restraints 
which are in consequence imposed. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I did not say that. 
I think, Sir, it was a slip of the tongue 
on the part of the right hon. Gentleman. 
I said nothing of a union between the 
Liberal Party and the National League. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Iam much obliged 
to the right hon. Gentleman. I then 
understand that there is no “ union” 
now between the Liberal Party and the 
National League; but I listened, I can- 
not say with what anxiety, to hear from 
the ex-Prime Minister some words con- 
demning the action of the National 
League, which has substituted its own 
authority for the authority of the Queen 
throughout Ireland. I listened, however, 
invain. I did not hear a single expres- 
sion fall from his lips which would seem 
to condemn} any of the processes of the 
National League. The right hon. Gen- 
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tleman does not object to that statement ; 
but, having regard to what has fallen 
from hon. Members opposite, who either 
belong to the National League, or sup- 
port it, [think we are entitled to know 
on what ground the right hon. Gentle- 
man can say that there is no union be- 
tween the Liberal Party and the Na- 
tional League. Or is his contradiction 
confined to this—that he did not say in 
so many words that there is such 
union? In some significant words which 
fell from him in his last sentences the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of legality 
and moderation in connection with the 
present attitude of Irish Nationalists. 
‘Legality and moderation” were his 
words, and I rejoice that there is so much 
of these qualities now displayed in the 
cause of the National League—whatever 
that cause may be—and that the 
League is not stained with outrage at 
the present time to the same extent 
as, even to judge from the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, it has 
been stained in the past. But does 
not the right hon. Gentleman think 
that if there has been a cessation 
of outrages it has been in deference 
to the union which the Nationalists 
have established with the bulk of 
the Liberal Party? Sir, we rejoice 
in the fact ; but I ask hon. Members on 
both sides of the House to consider the 
danger which is involved in the admis- 
sion made by the right hon. Gentleman. 
Supposing that the union between the 
Liberal Party and the Members of the 
Irish Nationalist Party should not con- 
tinue so cordial as at present, and sup- 
posing the present Goverument to be 
expelled from power, and the Liberal 
Party to return to power, and supposing 
that they could not meet the views of 
the Nationalist Party from Ireland, 
where, then, would be these influences of 
moderation and legality? The right 
hon. Gentleman and his Party would 
then be at the mercy of the National 
League. [Cheers and ironical laughter 
Srom the Home Rule Members.| I am 
deducing this from the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman. It is a most 
dangerous argument to insist on—that 
the absence of outrage in Ireland is 
simply due to a temporary alliance of 
Parties. Ido not wish to say this by 
way of offence, but as a warning of 
danger. In the opening of the speech 
of the right De Member for Mid 
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Lothian he found fault with the Govern- 
ment because we had urged this matter 
on. He again alluded to the reproach 
he brought against us a few days ago 
~—that we were suppressing individual 
initiative. I admit the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman is perfectly 
conclusive, if, as he seems to consider, 
the present state of Ireland is not so 
dangerous to every interest, both of 
Ireland and of Great Britain, as it 
appears to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Her Majesty’s Government, and 
the great majority of the people of 
Great Britain believe, to use a strong 
but not at all an exaggerated expres- 
sion, that the state of Ireland is in- 
tolerable, and that, notwithstanding the 
statistics to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has referred, the Government 
would be disgraced which allowed with 
equanimity such a state of things to 
continue. We do not desire to leave 
Ireland in its present condition; we de- 
sire to amend the law for the punish- 
ment of criminals, and then to proceed 
with our other Irish legislation. Several 
times the right hon. Gentleman spoke of 
this Billasourremedy. We have stated 
over and over again that this Bill is not 
our remedy, and that we look to land 
legislation to be the true remedy for 
Ireland. We wish to pass this Bill, in 
order to frustrate designs which would 
render nugatory our measures of land 
legislation. The right hon. Gentleman 
said this Bill stood gauntand bare. But 
that is not so. This measure is only 
art of a much larger programme, and 
its first object is to secure that liberty 
to all classes of the people without which 
all remedial measures would be futile. 
[ Lronical cheers and laughter from the Home 
Rule Benches.) Hon. Members below 
the Gangway were extremely sensitive 
to the slightest interruption of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I admit that, after 
his 50 years’ experience and service, he 
is entitled to special consideration ; but 
at the same time hon. Gentlemen will, I 
hope, recognize that others are also en- 
titled to a patient hearing. Iwasstating 
that our intentions are misrepresented, 
for this measure is intended to restore 
to Ireland that liberty which is necessary 
to the success of any reforms whatever. 
Let me now allude to a point on which 
the Chief Secretary had much to say, but 
which was scarcely referred to by the 
right hon. Gentleman—namely, to the 
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amount of intimidation. The right hon. 
Gentleman laid great stress on statistics, 
and seemed to argue that, unless it could 
be shown by statistics, that outrages had 
largely increased, there was no ground 
for interference. The contention of the 
Government is of a different character. 
Wesay that the very triumph of lawless- 
ness explains the fact that outrages are 
not so numerous as they have sometimes 
been. The National League has estab- 
lished its supremacy in almost every 
corner of Ireland, and hence the absence 
of those crimes which before were com- 
mitted for the purpose of attaining this 
end. Does it strike hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, as a great advance in civiliza- 
tion, that the National League is at 
present supreme in the greater part of 
thecountry? The right hon. Gentleman 
has made no allusion to the tyranny of 
the League. He spoke of the modera- 
tion and legality of the League. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I said 
nothing of the kind. I said nothing of 
the moderation and legality of the 
League. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Well, what did the 
right hon. Gentleman say? I must press 
him for an answer. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I said 
that our power to assist the Irish people 
depended on their moderation and le- 


ality. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Not upon the mode- 
ration and legality of the League ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: U 
moderation and legality of the 
of the Irish people. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: If the right hon. 
Gentleman is relying upon the modera- 
tion of the Leaders of the Irish people, 
does he rely upon moderation such as 
we heard in the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon)? Be- 
fore I deal with the particular point 
urged by the right hon. Gentleman, let 
me say a word upon the manner in 
which reforms are frustrated at present 
by the National League. I wish to 
establish this point, because it disposes 
of the assertion that we say that force is 
the only remedy. What we say is that 
it is necessary in order that reforms may 
have free play that the administration 
of justice should once more be made 
effectual. But I have to answer the 
arguments of the right hon. Gentleman 
and the inquiries which he has made. 
The speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
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was as conspicuous for what was not in 
it as for that which it contained. I did 
not hear one word from the right hon. 
Gentleman in condemnation of the 
violent language with which the Judges 
of the Irish Bench were yesterday 
assailed — Judges most of whom had 
been pe by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself. They were appointed 
by the right hon. Gentleman, and never 
in this House has anyone listened to 
a more violent attack on those Judges 
than we heard from one who is now 
engaged in the same campaign as the 
right hon. Gentleman, and whose speech 
was enthusiastically cheered by the right 
hon. Gentleman. Have we come to this 
—that the Judicial Bench in Ireland is 
not to be supported, or that attacks on its 
occupants may be passed over in silence 
by ex-Prime Ministers and ex-Ministers ? 
I hope that before this debate closes we 
may have some expression of regret 
which may show the people of Ireland 
that however anxious hon. Members 
opposite are to redress their grievances 
they do not share in that view of the 
Irish Bench which is proclaimed aloud 
by their allies—I fear in such a manner 
as greatly to increase the difficulties with 
which that Bench has to deal. I was 
about to speak of free sale and the man- 
ner in which it is frustrated by the 
League. Is the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that because free sale illustrates 
the value of the tenancy at the existing 
rent, therefore that boon, which was given 
to the Irish tenants by Parliament, is at 
the present time being withheld by the 
action of the League, lest it should be 
seen that there are men willing to take 
tenancies at existing rents? Are hon. 
Members not aware of this? Let me 
tell them of an instance. There were 
two tenants who were hopelessly insol- 
vent, who owed rents for three or four 
years. aaron rosea! Mr. T. M. 
Hearty: Quote the case. am speak- 
ing of what I know. I know this from 
the landlord to whom it happened. 
[Lronical Home Rule laughter.| Then do 
hon. Members not believe the landlord ? 
[An hon. Memper: Very often not.] I 
am sorry once more to have to turn away 
from my point; but this is so suggestive 
that I would put it to the House and to 
the general public. No evidence seems 
to be accepted by hon. Members below 
the Gangway unless it comes from their 
own friends. They do not accept the 
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evidence of landlords; I do not think 
they accept the evidence of agents ; they 
do not accept the evidence of the police, 
of Government officials, of Judges, of 
anybody connected with the Executive 
Government, or of gentlemen who 
write to Members of this House. I 
should like to know whose evidence 
they do believe? [Laughter and inter- 
ruption.| Hon. Members below the 
Gangway will remember that we are 
not speaking exclusively to convince 
them — indeed, it would be a hope- 
less task—but to put our case before the 
British public; and the British public 
will know, and hon. and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Front Bench will know, 
whether it is right to disregard the evi- 
dence of magistrates, of police inspec- 
tors, of landlords, and of agents, and 
only to accept the evidence of those 
who are connected with the National 
League. That is the essence of the de- 
mand that is made. If any speaker says 
that he has heard anything from police- 
men or magistrates, or anybody not con- 
nected with the League, there is a loud 
peal of laughter from hon. Members op- 
posite. We may understand what it 
means in this House; but it is not so 
easily understood outside the House. 
At all events, let us establish this point 
in thismostimportant debate—that there 
are truthful men in Ireland even outside 
the circles of the National League. I 
must ask the House to excuse me this 
long, but I think not entirely unneces- 
sary, digression. I was about to relate 
the case of two tenants who were three 
or four years in arrear, and were hope- 
lessly insolvent. The landlord offered 
one of them £100, and the other £80, 
for the goodwill of the land, and to ex- 
cuse the whole of the arrears, if they 
would leave their farms. No; they 
would not do so. The parish priest was 
communicated with, and he made this 
remark to the landlord—‘ If you were 
to offer £1,000 they would not daro to 
accept your offer. The League forbids 
it.” Is not thateoercion? What would 
be the good of our introducing a mea- 
sure to assist the tenants if the National 
League interfered to frustrate it in the 
manner in which they are now frustrating 
free sale? Under the tyranny to which 
they are at present subjected the tenants 
can on no conditions accept the terms 
offered to them either by the landlords or 
by the Government, in any form that is 
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repugnant to the demandsof the National 
League. I have spoken of the way in 
which attempts are made to coerce the 
tenants. I will now pass to the point 
on which my right hon. Friend dwelt so 
much—namely, the statistics of crime ; 
and I will again repeat what I said the 
other day with respect to the Motion of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. John Morley). They 
simply look at those crimes which can 
be put into statistics; and, if I under- 
stand aright the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, then, in his opinion, Ire- 
land may to-day be in as disturbed 
a state as possible, the whole law 
may be set aside, the National League 
reign supreme and interfere with 
every — of civil life, may 
be the absolute ruler of the land, and 
may ruin the prosperity of the country, 
and cause farms to lie waste; but if 
there is no rising barometer of crime, 
then the Government is to stand help- 
lessly by, the administration of justice 
is not to be carried out, and we are to 
do nothing. That has not always been 
the view of tke right hon. Gentleman 
himself. What did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman say with regard to this? He 
used these words— 

‘* What we have founded ourselves upon has 
been, above all things, the failure of the ad- 
ministration of justice. It is the administration 
of justice which constitutes the safety of the 


private individual, and which is the true guaran- 
tee both of rights and liberties.’ 


Well, is the administration of justice 
satisfactory at the present moment? 
That is a point which the country will 
understand, and it is one which was not 
dealt with by one sentence of the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The right 
hon. Gentleman cannot say that justice is 
administered and criminals are punished, 
but only that there are not sufficient 
statistics to enable him to judge of the 
present condition of Ireland. The House 
will remember the quotations read to it 
by my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland as to the charges of the 
Judges in Ireland: They were alluded 
to in his speech by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
and he spoke as if the Judges had gone 
out of their way in describing this state 
of things. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In the 


quotations. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not quite 
understand the distinction. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I know 
nothing but the quotations. The quota- 
tions were given as proofs of a case, and 
I dealt with them as such. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: As the quotations 
stood does the right hon. Gentleman 
think that the Judges had gone beyond 
their province, and that what they say 
ought not to be considered because they 
were not dealing with any specific crimes 
which had been committed? I do not 
think I am misrepresenting the right 
hon. Gentleman; but it strikes me, 
| though I may very possibly be wrong, 
that the people of England will not 
think that these quotations from the 
charges of the Irish Judges can be set 
aside on the technical ground that they 
were not at the time passing judicial 
sentences on any particular crime. I 
wish to call attention to this once more; 
I admit that it is part of our case. My 
right hon. Friend says we have made 
out no case. I think we have made out 
this case, that the administration of jus- 
tice is breaking down in many parts 
of Ireland, and is breaking down by 
the confession of almost every party 
in Ireland. Hon. Members below the 
Gangway are not satisfied with the 
administration of justice, and certainly 
those who are concerned in the detection 
and prevention of crime are not satis- 
fied. Here is what Mr. Justice O’Brien 
says, and the ex-Prime Minister will not 
repudiate his great authority— 


“No person can say that this country is not 
worse off in every respect than it was five years 
ago— worse off in obedience to the law ”— 
so says the Judge; but, as it was not 
put in tabular form, it is of no account, 
and we have got no Parliamentary 
case— 


‘* worse off in the peace and security of life and 
property.” 


Did I hear an hon. Member say this was 
monstrous? Is it monstrous of a Judge 
to have said it, or is it monstrous on my 
part to produce it, or is it not monstrous 
to disregard it? Here is what Judge 
Lawson says— 


“The country is in a state of great dis- 
organization. ‘The present state of things 
approaches as near to a revolt and a rebellion 
against authority as anything short of civil war 
could be.”’ 
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Are we to disregard those charges of the 
Irish Judges? Are we to put them aside 
as evidence which is not worthy of the 
consideration of the House? Is it not 
notorious that for months and months 
past the administration of justice in 
Ireland has been attended with such 
difficulties that criminals have escaped, 
and that at three Assizes—I call the 
attention of the House particularly to 
this point —the prosecution in many 
serious cases has had to be abandoned 
because it was the opinion both of 
the Judge and the prosecuting counsel 
that with the existing panel of jurors 
no verdicts could possibly be obtained? 
I am, I trust, fulfilling that part of the 
duty which is imposed upon the Govern- 
ment by my right hon. Friend; I am 
endeavouring to establish whether or 
not there is a case for a Bill of this 
kind. But more than that, when the 
attempt is made to bring prisoners to 
justice, is it not a fact that jurors are in 
fear of their lives? And on this point 
let me deal with one of the weightiest 
parts of the indictment of my right hon. 
Friend. He spoke of that very strong 
clause in our Bill which changes the 
venue from Ireland and enables prisoners 
to be brought from Ireland to England. 
Iadmit the gravity of the change. I 
admit the gravity of any situation in 
which you have to interfere with that 
which has been the glory and the privi- 
lege of Great Britain and Ireland— 
namely, the jury system; but I ask in 
justice that it should be considered at 
the present moment not only what is the 
position of the jury system in Ireland 
and what is the position of the jurors. 
The secrecy of the ballot-box has been 
invaded. The names of the jurors who 
are in favour of a particular verdict are 
published. Is not that a violation of 
Constitutional practice? My right hon. 
Friend said, and said justly, that this 
was a great change which we were intro- 
ducing; but is it not a great change 
that individual jurors should be held up 
to the odium of their fellow-countrymen 
for having done what their oaths de- 
manded? We are deeply convinced 
that it is our bounden duty to do 
two things — to endeavour to bring 
criminals to justice, and at the same 
time not to impose a duty almost too 
heavy to bear upon the loyal and the 
law-abiding portion of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in Ireland. Men say—‘‘ Why 
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not continue to try by jury in Ireland?” 
But do they think of the perils to which 
the jurors in Ireland are exposed, 
having to choose very often between 
the safety of their persons and obedi- 
ence to their oaths? I say it is our 
duty to endeavour to recognize this 
state of things, and if we can to remedy 
it. We have no business, because we 
may have some objections on Constitu- 
tional grounds, to neglect the considera- 
tion of the safety of jurors in Ire- 
land. I invite a reply to that point. It 
is one which has been passed entirely 
by in the debate. What other securities 
can be found than those which are 
placed in the Bill? There was a pro- 
vision in the Bill of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) for a Special Com- 
mission ; but the Irish Judges were said 
to have objected to it. I think that 
jurors in Ireland, if consulted, would 
also object to the terrible duty which 
they have to perform ; but they are not 
asked! They have to be summoned 
and put in the jury-box, and it is with 
a view to their security as much as any- 
thing else that we feel it our duty to 
propose a clause like this. But I should 
also allude to the challenge made by my 
right hon. Friend with regard to the 
administration of justice in Ireland. 
Let me say this—that in the year 1886, 
out of 1,056 cases of agrarian offences, 
there were only 64 convictions; out of 
six cases of murder there was only one 
conviction ; out of 16 cases of firing at 
the person there was only one convic- 
tion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
What year? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : 1886. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): How many 
of those were threatening letters ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I have not got the 
exact number of threatening letters. 

Mr. PARNELL: Of the 1,056? 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): How 
many were in Belfast ? 
Mr. GOSCHEN: All these matters 
can be exposed in the debate. Here 
are some statistics which I commend to 
the representatives of the unofficial tri- 
bunals in Ireland, where conviction and 
punishment follow very swiftly upon the 
commission of any offence—Out of 21 
burglaries there were only four con- 
victions ; out of 43 cases of firing into 





dwellings there were no convictions ; 
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and out of 73 cases of maiming cattle 
there were no convictions. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): How 
many people were made amenable ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I doubt whether 
that inquiry is relevant. And yet right 
hon. Gentlemen say there is no case for 
strengthening the Criminal Law. Is 
that a state of things which can con- 
tinue, or which it is right should be con- 
tinued? Well, then, the right hon. 
Gentleman dealt with Boycotting and 
intimidation, and I really must complain 
respectfully of one method of my right 
hon. Friend. I do not think that during 
the whole course of his eloquent speech 
he devoted two sentences to denouncing 
any of those evils which at present are 
rampant in Ireland. His method was 
this—the old, and what I thought almost 
exploded, method of showing that other 
persons behave as badly. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): He did denounce them. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The enthusiastic 
supporter of my right hon. Friend keeps 
up a running commentary on my speech 
as I proceed; but perhaps he will re- 
member the case of the girls who had 
pitch poured upon their heads. 

Dr. TANNER: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman—t{ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” } 
I rise to a point of Order. I want to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, as the 
Member for the constituency in which 
the outrage is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, what is his authority for the 
statement which I have had repudiated? 
I was told—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
can state that later in the debate. 

Dr. TANNER: I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman’s authority for the statement, 
and let him give it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Gentle- 
man has not listened to what I was say- 
ing. I was not charging this against 
the National League, or against the con- 
stituency which the hon. Gentleman re- 
presents, but it was spoken of by the 
ex-Prime Minister. I do not know 
whether he called it an outrage or not ; 
but when the right hon. Gentleman 
finds a case like that, instead of simply 
condemning it, he quotes some parallel 
case. I am sorry I have caused this inter- 
ruption, but I wanted to call attention to 
the method of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Not only did he employ it in this parti- 
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cular case, but in another which I will 
presently mention. While speaking of 
this case the right hon. Gentleman could 
not resist putting forward, as if by way 
of palliation, some similar outrage com- 
mitted even as much as 100 years ago. 
Now, what can be the effect—I do not 
want to say what is the intention—of 
that process of reasoning? It seems in- 
tended tosupply an argument to ignorant 
people in Ireland and to enable them to 
say—“Oh! the same thing was done 
before by the Saxon.” It was the 
same when the right hon. Gentle- 
man came to Boycotting. When he 
came to Boycotting he said that, he too, 
could tell of cases of Boycotting. Does 
that make the matter better ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I was 
answering simply the speech of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and I made the 
cases a present to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was answering the ChiefSecretary 
for Ireland, who complained of Boycott- 
ing, by citing cases where there had been 
Boycotting on the other side. That is 
precisely the method of which, with all 
due respect, I complain. [An hon. 
Memser: Can it be denied?} I do not 
know whether it can. It is possibly 
true; but the effect which is produced 
upon ignorant = by that process of 
reasoning is that Boycotting is a kind 
of legitimate weapon. I should have 
liked to have heard a full repudiation by 
my right hon. Friend of ths practice of 
Boycotting, which no one could express 
in more eloquent words than he could 
have done. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: So I did. 
[ Cries of ‘* Order! ”? } 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Well, if the right 
hon. Gentleman says he did condemn the 
practice, I can only say that he did so 
with something less than his usual 
eloquence. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I con- 
demned it strongly. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I am glad to hear 
that the right hon. Gentleman has 
strongly condemned it; and I only wish 
that he could have condemned it without 
reference to the tu guogue argument. I 
desire, however, to ask a question of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Is Boycotting a 
subject with which he would recommend 
the House of Commons to deal, and, if 
not, why not? In this connection he 
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used again the fu quogue argument, 
quoting from Lord Salisbury a passage 
to the effect that it was impossible to deal 
with Boycotting; but I think if I am 
not much mistaken that the right hon. 
Gentleman himself had clauses prepared 
to deal with this practice of Boycotting. 
I presume they were effective clauses, 
and possibly those clauses have assisted 
us in constructing this Bill which is to 
take away their liberties from the people 
of Ireland. Is the crime of Boycotting 
one that ought to be dealt with and can 
it be dealt with by Parliament? Boy- 
cotting is a most serious problem, and if 
it is not solved it will be ruinous to the 
happiness and prosperity of far more 
than the 800 or 900 people whose 
miseries seemed so little to impress the 
right hon. Gentleman that he was able 
to speak of them as a small number, 
and one not justifying the introduction 
of stringent measures in this Bill. But 
can Boycotting be dealt with? It is a 
remarkable fact that the number of 
cases of Boycotting at the end of the 
June quarter of 1885 was 300. The 
Crimes Act lapsed in August. [Jronical 
Opposition cheers.| Yes; and it appears 
to me to have been a great mistake. 
[Zrenical laughter and cheers.| I am not 
thinking of the controversial part of 
this question. [Laughter and cheers. | 
I admit that the right hon. Gentleman is 
perfectly within his right to hurl these 
taunts at us; but in this crisis of the 
state of Ireland is it the best way of 
dealing with this question to hurl 
recrimination to and fro? Well, there 
were 300 Boycotting cases at the end 
of the June quarter. The Crimes Act 
lapsed in August, and at the end of 
September the Boycotting cases had 
reached 850; and, therefore, though the 
Crimes Act was not primarily aimed at 
Boycotting, the effect of the removal of 
the Crimes Act was that Boycotting 
immediately grew to threefold its pre- 
vious amount. I leave the House to 
draw its own conclusion. It seems to 
me to be possible to deal with Boycotting. 
But is this system of Boycotting only 
the comparatively innocent Trade Union 
system, perhaps of exclusive dealing, or 
anything of that kind? I know that 
my right hon. Friend has read the Blue 
Book which has been presented to us; 
and when he says there have been no 
documents presented to Parliament to 
justify our case, he seems to me to 
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forget that there is a large volume of 
evidence which has been placed in the 
hands of hon. Members. Well, looking 
only at the cases in the Blue Book, to 
what extent has not this system been 
carried so as to reach the utmost limits of 
immorality and barbarism? Can hon. 
Members have read, without emotion 
and horror, the case recorded where 
the father of a dying child was not 
allowed to buy the necessaries for that 
dying a because he had been Boy- 


co 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: Where is this? 
Interruption and eries of ‘ Order!” } 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I will give chapter 
and verse if you want. The case will be 
found in the Blue Book, Question 
No. 24,507, and this is the extract— 
‘* Burke’s child 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What Burke ? 
There are plenty of Burkes in Ireland. 
[ Cries of ‘* Order ! s' 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. and 
learned Member should not scoff at the 
idea of this man’s dying child. The 
case occurred in Wonton, not one of 
the most disturbed districts in Ireland. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman 
wishes to refer to it, he will find it at 
page 24,507 in the Blue Book—‘‘ Burke’s 
old became ill of bowel complaint. 
The eoarse yellow meal produced this 
disease.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Rack-rents; 
rack-rents! | Home Rule cheers, and Minis- 
terial cries of ‘“‘Order!” and ‘‘ Name 
him!” 

Mr. SPEAKER : I must ask the hon. 
and learned Member for North Long- 
ford not to interrupt so continuously. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Rack-rents! This 
man had taken a farm which he was 
anxious to have. It was not rack-rents. 
He was willing to pay his rent, and he 
had the means of buying better things 
for his child; but the edict had gone 
forth from the National League that he 
was to be Boycotted, and he could not 
get the necessaries for his dying child. 
Talk of rack-rents! There are bar- 
barities inflicted on the people of Ire- 
land by others than the landlords, and 
evictions, too, are imposed on them by 
the inexorable decrees of that League to 
which hon. Members opposite belong. 
But let me continue the quotation— 

‘He went toa neighbouring country shop 
to get white bread or white flour—I forget 
which—for his sick child, and he was refused 
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it. They would not give it to him. That sick 
child was refused what was necessary for its 
health on account of Burke’s crime of taking an 
evicted farm.”’ 

That isin the Blue Book that has been 
read by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, for he quoted 
from it, and yet things such as these 
did not seem to have attracted his atten- 
tion. Again— 

**Last summer—a younger child still, one 
lately born—the local midwife refused to attend 
the wife in her confinement, and she was de- 
livered by the aid of an old woman, who was 
the only person to do anything for her. The 
child that was lately born became ill and died. 
Not a person came to the wake. He could get 
no Png vs to dig the grave for him, and he had 
to 


ig the grave himself for his own child. That 
isa thing unheard of in this country. It oc- 
curred last summer, and things are going on in 
the same way exactly.” 

These things do not appear in those 
tabulated statistics which are to form 
part of our case for the Bill. Hundreds 
of cases of this kind may be produced 
by all those who have evidence of what 
is going on in Ireland at thistime. It 
is this class of misery with which you 
have to deal, and not only shots in the 
legs or violence to the person. Much of 
this misery is endured, not by landlords, 
but by labourers, and by tenant farmers 
themselves, and it cannot be tabulated 
by the police; but, at the same time, it 
is an outrage on the civilization of this 
country which we ought to attempt to 
put down. Careful study of the Blue 
Book will show many cases of the kind 
I have quoted—how a starving labourer 
is hired by a man and has to leave at the 
end of the week because his employer is 
obnoxious to the League. A system of 
this kind is destructive to the industry 
of Ireland, destructive to her agriculture, 
to her commercial prosperity ; it is sap- 
ping the foundations of society. It is 
this state of things with which we have 
to deal, and with which we intend to 
deal. It has been our lot to have to 
propose stringent measures, I admit; 
but we have to grapple with an organiza- 
tion of which the measures are far more 
stringent than ours. We have to grapple 
with a tyranny which is established in 
every portion of Ireland. The late Prime 
Minister and his Colleagues do not seem 
conscious what a degradation it is to the 
Government of this country—of which 
they were the ornaments—that it should 
have to retreat in almost every portion 
of Ireland before the tribunals of the 
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hon. Member for Cork. It is a disgrace 
to this country that it should have to do 
so. The right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian spoke of a breach of trust. He 
said this House would be committing a 
breach of trust by passing measures of 
this kind. We, too, have a trust which 
has been placed in our hands; we think 
we have a trust to which it is our 
bounden duty to be true. A trust has 
been placed in our hands by the people 
of the country, and the breach of trust 
will indeed be great if we cannot restore 
the authority of the Queen and the law, 
respect for the Judges, and liberty to 
all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
Ireland. 

Mr. LAWRENCE GANE (Leeds, § ): 
I ask the attention of the House as the 
Representative of a constituency which 
contains no inconsiderable number of 
Irish electors, and a much larger num- 
ber of English electors who heartily 
sympathize with their Irish fellow-sub- 
jects in their present struggle, and who, 
through me, will protest with all their 
power against the proposed measure. I 
have been struck in this, and preceding 
debates, with the marvellous respect 
of Ministerial speakers for law, and, 
simply, as law. No man in this House 
respects law more than I do. As an 
Englishman, I instinctively respect and 
obey the law; and as one of Her 
Majesty’s counsel, I shall be the last 
man to say one word in support of any 
unjustifiable resistance to the law. It 
is not, however, sufficient to tell people 
there is a law which they must obey, 
unless that law can be shown to be based 
upon justice. It has been impressed on 
the House the other evening that law 
should be enforced everywhere against 
everyone, irrespective of the justice or 
injustice of the law. I do not admit 
that proposition. Even now, there are 
on the pages of the Statute Book many 
laws which no sane man would dream of 
endeavouring to enforce. It would be 
quite easy, as every lawyer knew, to 
cite such cases by the dozen—laws 
which, although they have not been 
repealed in the letter, are nevertheless 
practically repealed, and which no 
authority would be idiotic enough to 
attempt to enforce. During many years 
our Irish fellow-subjects have heard 
enough of laws; and unless laws are 
recommended to them, because of their 
inherent justice, the future will record 
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failures as disastrous and humiliating as 
the past. Serious as this question is, I 
cannot forbear reminding the House of 
& prayer once uttered by one of the 
greatest preachers of his time, “O 
Lord,” he said, during a great national 
crisis— 

“O Lord, grant that we may not despise our 
rulers, and O Lord, grant especially they may 
not act so that we shall have to.” 

I heartily pray that our Irish fellow- 
subjects may not despise the law, but I 
also pray that we in this House may see 
to it that the law is not such that they 
cannot help despising it. Bearing in 
mind that now, for the first time since 
the Union—for the first time, indeed in 
English history—the people of England, 
as distinct from the classes, have the 
settlement of this question in their own 
hands; I think it is worth while to ask 
whether this measure, introduced with 
such a flourish of trumpets, and for 
which we are asked to set aside the 
Business of the nation in its favour, is, 
in the faintest degree, likely or able to 
deal effectually with the mischief it is 
sought by it to cure. To judge by the 
speeches on the other side, and after 
- hearing the description of its provisions 
as given by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour), one would have 
thought that a perfectly God-given 
measure was about to be introduced. It 
seemed to me, in listening to those 
speeches, that a measure uobler, more 
statesmanlike, and more practicable than 
any the House had ever seen was about 
to be introduced. Was ever a great 
promise followed by such a humiliating 
failure? It was thought we were to 
have a great, sovereign, everlasting 
principle of justice to solve this great 
pana Pye smaller measures having 

een tried, at last we were to havea 
new departure, which while startling us 
by its novelty, would nevertheless justify 
the innovation. What have we seen? 
Simply a Bill containing the old, bad, 
stale, hackneyed remedies for dealing 
with this Irish Question. The worst of 
these remedies have been selected here, 
and put together to solve this great 
problem. In Ireland there is, undoubt- 
edly, wide-spread misery and disaffec- 
tion. I cannot believe that this results 
from any peculiarity in the Irish cha- 
racter. I believe, as a great statesman 
has said, whose voice is not now often 
heard in this House, that not only is 
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force no remedy, but that, wherever we 
find there is this discontent, the cause is 

enerally to be found in misgovernment. 

t is the Business of the Government 
and of Parliament to try to discover the 
true cause of the discontent and the 
misery of Ireland, and then to bring to 
bear upon them remedies which will go 
to their very root. If the National 
League has been the means of lessening 
crime, the proper policy of a wise 
Government would be, not to stamp out 
the League, but to ascertain what is the 
secret of its power to stamp out crime, 
and to endeavour to copy it, and to use 
it on behalf of loyalty and good govern- 
ment everywhere. So long as the 
National League promotes loyalty and 
order, so long we ought to work with it; 
so long as the Government produce mea- 
sures tending to reproduce crime, so long 
let them be resisted. I would rather 
have a National League, though pro- 
scribed by the Government, than have a 
Government vaunting its wisdom and 
encouraging crime by initiating exas- 
perating measures on every hand. Would 
not a wiser policy be to ask what is the 
cause of Irish discontent and misery ? 
and then to bring to bear upon those 
causes remedies which go to the root of 
them. When a house is on fire, we may 
silence the alarm-bell, but that will not 
put out the fire. Can any sane man 
suggest that the measure of the Chief 
Secretary is likely to produce either 
prosperity, loyalty, or happiness in Ire- 
land? At whatever sacrifice of consis- 
tency, would it not have been better for 
the Gevseement to set themselves to see 
what is the cause of Irish discontent, 
and to remove it? Oan anyone dream 
of the measure of the Chief Secretary 
as a remedial or healing measure? Is 
there a single clause in it which will 
tend to make the most earnest Irishman 
earnest in the desire to see the two coun- 
tries united in a real bond of union, or 
which appeals either to his head for 
his wisdom or to his heart for his 
generosity ? Looking at the Bill, and 
the flourish of trumpets with which it 
was introduced, has there ever been 
more dismal or certain failure suggested 
than this? Even supposing the Bill 
does not pass, its very introduction on 
the part of the Government is enough 
to raise fierce and angry antagonism 
on the part of the Irish people. In- 
stead of being remedial in its character, 
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it is calculated to exasperate the Irish 
people, and drive them into acts of re- 
crimination, of Boycotting, and of out- 
rage. The condition of things in Ireland 
is such that people are perhaps led by 
very extreme men into unwise action. 
What does the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer amount to? It shows simply 
that both Parties, such is the condition 
of Ireland, are burnt when they come 
to deal with it. I am the last man to 
say one word in defence of any outrage, 
or any breach of the law; but it does 
not do for those who are guilty of Boy- 
cotting in one fashion, to blame harshly 
those who are guilty of Boycotting in 
another fashion. What we have to do 
is not to cast recriminations from side to 
side; but to ascertain what has led to 
Boycotting and to outrage, and to re- 
move it. In spite of what may be said 
about and against some of the verdicts 
of the juries, no man can look back 
through the long years during which 
Englishmen were battling with their 
opponents for freedom—as our Irish 
friends are now doing—and not be 
thankful for trial by jury. In the 
world’s history has there ever been a 
case in which a nation has so persis- 
tently, through long stretches of time, 
maintained an attitude of intense an- 
tagonism to the ruling power; of dis- 
loyalty, of discontent, and a condition of 
misery such as has marked the pathway 
of Irishmen, generation after genera- 
tion, without there being a eause for 
it? It is surely not to the advantage 
of the Irish people to have their country 
torn by these dissensions. With an elder 
sister like England at her side, there 
may be an Ireland so free and so glo- 
rious, and which should stand in the 
world so strong and so noble, that any 
Irishman may well be pardoned if, in- 
stead of gloating over her distresses, he 
longed for that more glorious possibility. 
The other night we were told that those 
who supported the Amendment of the 
right hon. Member for Newcastle- 
on-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) were mad. 
I hope there is not one of us who will 
not be proud to be considered mad, if 
the other thing is to be accounted sanity. 
In the long run the so-called madmen 
amongst politicians and theologians have 
not had a bad time of it; for madmen 
and fanatics of yesterday become the 
heroes of to-day. Surely, the madness 
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is on the part of those who give Ireland 
a voice, and now refuse to listen to that 
voice. In the wisdom of Parliament, 
Ireland was given an opportunity of 
expressing her opinion, and now, when 
she speaks through her 85 Representa- 
tives, I do not say the House ought to 
grant what she demands, but it ought, 
at all events, to treat her demands with 
as much respect and dignity as the de- 
mands of any section of English Mem- 
bers. I ask those who represent the 
Liberal Party to resist this measure with 
all their power. Has there been known 
in this House, for many years, a measure 
in such direct and humiliating antago- 
nism to all the glorious traditions which 
have made the House of Commons fa- 
mous? The wisdom, the statesmansbip, 
and the patriotism of the Kingdom are 
supposed to be, in this House, concen- 
trated on this great problem of Irish 
discontent and Irish misery. At least, 
those who long for a new departure 
have a right to say that there is not a 
single suggestion, not a latent idea, in 
this Bill which has not been tried again 
and again, and that in proportion to the 
extent that it has been tried has been its 
failure. Law is only deserving of re- 
spect when it is based upon justice and 
tempered with mercy; and the Bill 
before us will be found lacking in every- 
thing which can commend it to a Con- 
stitutional Assembly such as this. 

Mr. AUSTIN (York, W. R., Osgold- 
cross): I must ask for the indulgence 
always extended to Members addressing 
the House for the first time. At this 
moment the attendance of hon. Mem- 
bers is very thin. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present, House counted, and 40 
Members being present. 


Mr. AUSTIN, continuing, my excuse 
for rising at this hour is that I have 
the honour of representing an English 
county constituency that contains many 
Irish voters, and as I have heard a 
great deal from right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite about the necessity for this 
measure, I have resolved at once to give 
a firm and unflinching opposition to this 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in speak- 
ing of this Bill, spoke of it as being in 
the interests of liberty and freedom in 
Ireland. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man was speaking I was reminded of 
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the painful circumstance of the Revo- 
lution of 1792, and of the saying of 
Madame Roland, which I recommend 
to the right hon. Gentleman, “Oh, 
liberty, what crimes are committed in 
thy name!” The right hon. Gentleman, 
in speaking of the state of Ireland, 
only carried us back for some four or 
five years. He spoke of the disorder 
that now reigns in the unfortunate 
country. But I will carry the right 
hon. Gentleman back in the history of 
Ireland to the beginning of this cen- 
tury. I would point out to him that 
the lawlessness, the crime, and the dis- 
order now in Ireland are as nothing to 
what they were at that time, and the 
difficulties of the Government are as 
nothing to what they then were. Some 
44 years , a statesman whose name 
was illustrious in the House, the late 
Sir Robert Peel, in assuming the reins 
of Government, said—‘‘Ireland is a 
grave and a great difficulty ;” and Ire- 
land has continued down to this hour 
during this long period of time the 
great difficulty of our statesmen. It 
has wrecked Ministries; it has broken 
up Parties. During all those 75 years 
Ireland has been governed by coercion, 
and the Government declare that that 
system must still be pursued. The his- 
tory of Ireland has not yet been written, 
and when it is dark will be the chronicle 
of the wrongs of that unfortunate coun- 
try. The right hon. Gentleman, in re- 
ferring to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), made the charge 
against him that he had made an attack 
upon Her Majesty’s Judges. I fail to 
see or to recognize in the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman anything in the 
nature of an attack upon Her Majesty’s 
Judges. What he did say was that 
they went behind their charges to mat- 
ters which were not strictly within their 
province. I happen to know something 
of the public administration of justice, 
and it appears to me that they have 
gone beyond their province in those 
charges. Itis a remarkable fact that 
Irishmen were prosperous and successful 
everywhere but in their own country. A 
contrast is sometimes drawn between the 
state of Scotland and that of Ireland, 
but the two countries have been very 
differently treated. To Scotland its own 
laws and its own Church has been con- 
tinued without change, and Scotland has 
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practically enjoyed Home Rule, for that 
which the bulk of the Scotch Members 
want is always done. The Government 
has no mandate from the English demo- 
cracy in favour of this Bill, which puts 
the Irish people practically outside of 
the Constitution. If the Bill is carried, 
they will find themselves in a similar 
miserable condition of despair at its 
non-success as their Predecessors. No 
real remedy for the state of Ireland will 
be found until the national aspirations 
of the Irish people are gratified. The 
present policy of the Government is 
doomed to failure, for the rights of 
5,000,000 of people cannot be perma- 
nently trampled under foot. Sooner or 
later this Parliament will have to legis- 
late in harmony with the wishes of the 
Irish people, and thus bring about a 
real union between the two countries. 
I do not believe that there is any desire 
on the part of the Leaders or of the 
people of Ireland for separation. On 
the contrary, their national aspirations 
may, by wise statesmanship, be - 
tified, and at the same time turned to 
the strengthening of the Constitution of 
the United Kingdom. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., 8.) said, he was glad, as an Irish- 
man, to have an opportunity of express- 
ing his sentiments on what he took to 
be the most iniquitous and uncalled-for 
measure ever laid before Parliament. 
He regretted that he had not the lan- 
guage at his command properly to stig- 
matize the measure; he could only say 
that if it were passed and carried into 
practical effect, his belief in the sense of 
fair play and justice to which English- 
men laid claim would be very much 
diminished, if not altogether dissipated. 
He had listened with attention to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
Mtr. A. J. Balfour), and he maintained 
that as had been well said during the 
course of the debate, the right hon. 
Gentleman had made out absolutely no 
case for the introduction of such a mea- 
sure. They had been told, before the 
introduction of the Bill, that the facts 
he would lay before the House would 
abundantly justify the measure; but on 
yesterday evening the right hon. Gentle- 
man had laid absolutely no facts before 
the House. It was true that the right 
hon. Gentleman had told them that the 
statistics of crime showed an increase 
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since 1880; but he had quoted nothing 
to support that contention. The Govern- 
ment had been asked to lay on the Table 
of the House a Return showing the 
number of the outrages in 1881, and in 
the present year; but they had not seen 
their way to doing so. The right hon. 
Gentleman had quoted a number of 
anonymous authorities in support of 
the position he had taken up—authori- 
ties which had been concocted in Dublin 
Castle—and when asked to give names, 
he sheltered himself behind the very 
convenient subterfuge that the persons 
who gave the information would be 
likely to suffer at the hands of the 
National League were their names dis- 
closed; but they had had no verifi- 
cation of the facts quoted. The case 
made out by the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not such as would warrant 
Members of that House passing a mea- 
sure which practically abrogated the 
liberties of the Irish people. Had Boy- 
cotting increased so very much? The 
evidence of Captain Plunkett before 
the Cowper Commission preved that 
Boycotting had been quite as strong 
in Ireland, and had extended over as 
wide an area at the time when the 
Crimes Act was in force as at the 
present moment. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman had made a great deal of 
capital out of the charges of the Judges 
at the recent Spring Assizes. He quoted 
portions of certain charges made on one 
or two occasions; but he very conveni- 
ently overlooked the fact that there 
were many other charges made by Irish 
Judges at the recent Spring Assizes 
which showed there was no need fora 
Coercion Act. Atthe Limerick Assizes, Mr. 
Justice O’Brien, in addressing the Grand 
Jury of the city, had told them that 
there was substantially no crime with 
which they had to deal; in Queen’s 
County, Baron Dowse said that the state 
of the country was much as he had found 
to be the case in Carlow; and Mr. Jus- 
tice Andrews had found Kildare on the 
whole very peaceable; in Roscommon, 
Mr. Justice Murphy had spoken of the 
small number of crimes requiring the 
attention of the Grand Jury; in Fer- 
pea Chief Baron Palles had con- 
gratulated the Grand Jury on the peace- 


able condition of the county. In Down, 


Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, at Dundalk, 

had spoken of an absolute freedom from 

crime; and in Sligo, Judge Lawson; 
Sir Thomas Esmonde 
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Chief Baron Palles, in Cavan; Baron 
Dowse, in North Tip ; Chief Justice 
Morris, in Tyrone; and Baron Dowse, 
in Waterford, of which county he (Sir 
Thomas Esmonde) was High Sheriff, 
congratulated the Grand Juries on the 
peaceableness of all these counties. The 
Chief Secretary made the Charges of the 
Irish Judges the one fact he advanced 
in support of his Coercion Act; but he 
(Sir ov Esmonde) would say that, 
if any weight could possibly attach 
to the utterances of the Trish Judges, it 
should be allowed that the condition of 
Ireland at the present moment was one 
of the most absolute peaceableness. 
They were also told that Irish juries 
would not convict; but, if that were the 
case, it was not because they had not 
been well packed, and it was certainly 
not the fault of Dublin Castle, for, as 
things went now, the practice of jury- 
wg had been raised to a fine art. 

ut though the House had been told 
that Irish Juries would not convict, they 
were given no proofs that juries were so 
remiss in the discharge of their duties. 
To his mind, the only juries who refused 
to convict, in the face of the clearest evi- 
dence, were the Orange juries ofthe North, 
and he could point out two cases in which 
the juries who refused to convict were 
supporters of the Government. Such was 
the case in connection with the murderers 
of the boy Curran, who was chased 
into the Alexandra Dock, at Belfast, 
by a mob of Orange rowdies and 
drowned. The case was tried even- 
tually at Downpatrick, and one of 
the murderers was sentenced to seven 
years’ penal servitude; while a num- 
ber of those who were charged with 
participation in the atrocity were ac- 
quitted by a thoroughly loyal jury. Al- 
together, the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and the case he put forward 
in support of his Bill, was the most ex- 
traordinary exposition of a preposterous 
case ever made in the House; it might 
be best described, in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own phrase, as a “filled 
up vacuum.” He (Sir Thomas Esmonde) 
did not deny that there was crime in 
Ireland; but it only existed in one or 
two places, and he would point out that 
there was more crime in England in one 
month than in Ireland in 12 months. If 
a measure of that kind was to be passed 
for Ireland, a similar measure should be 
passed for England. The Government, 
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however, did not ask for such a measure 
to be passed for England, because they 
knew that the English constituencies 
would not tolerate such an outrage on 
their Constitutional liberty. In Ireland 
there was a certain amount of crime, and 
a certain amount of lawlessness; but 
that lawlessness was, to a great extent, 
on the side of the Supporters of the 
Government ; and, in any case, the law- 
lessness in Ireland was directly due to 
their action. Shortly after the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chief Secretary 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) made his 
speech in that House, in which he 
threatened the Irish Members with 
something stronger than batons, the 
Irish police, stirred, he supposed, by 
that speech, in one case certainly 
distinguished themselves in an extra- 
ordinary way. A number of police were 
engaged near Tralee, watching for 
Moonlighters. They were in ambush 
in the house of a farmer named King, 
and they stated that, during the night, 
a party of disguised men came for the 
purpose of Moonlighting. At any rate, 
the cry of ‘‘ Moonlighters” was raised. 
They fired, and shortly afterwards a 
young man named Lenahan was found 
dying in the house of his employer. He 
was perfectly riddled with buckshot. 
He was a farm servant, in the employ 
of the farmer in whose house he died ; 
and in his dying deposition he stated 
that he was standing at the door of the 
house when he was shot by the police; 
and yet this was one of those cases which 
figured in the pamphlets of the Loyal 
and Patriotic Union as a Moonlighting 
outrage. Another incident also came 
under his notice. A short time ago a 
party of emergency men were engaged 
in protecting Park House against no- 
body at all. These men, after drink- 
ing in a public-house, came out and fired 
off their revolvers in the gaiety of their 
hearts. They reported that they had 
been attacked ; but the police discovered 
that none of the firearms possessed by 
the farmers of the district had been re- 
cently used ; and it subsequently trans- 
spired that the emergency men had fired 
off their revolvers in a drunken spree. 
At a place called Portumna, a policeman 
named*Hayes fired his rifle into the 
house of a farmer, the inmates of which 
narrowly escaped; and yet, for this 
offence, Hayes was only fined the 
small penalty of 10s. He would like 
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|to ask, if any person suspected of 
Nationalist a had fired a shot 
into a neighbour’s house, would he have 
been allowed to escape on the payment 
of a fine of 10s.? In another case, the 
emergency men employed on the Brooke 
estate in County Wexford, whilst in a 
state of intoxication, threatened to fire 
their revolvers at unarmed people, for 
which offence they were Tet off on 
payment of a small fine. Almost all 
these cases testified to the laxity which 
prevailed in allowing armed emergency 
men to go about the country, some- 
times in a state of intoxication, to 
the terror and danger of the people. 
With regard to the evictions on the 
Shirley estate, there could be no doubt 
they were being carried out under cir- 
cumstances of great brutality. In one 
case, in which a widow asked to be 
allowed to remain in the house, because 
her child was dying, the agent refused 
to accede to the request, on the ground 
that he obtained a decree two years ago ; 
but the woman’s husband died, and she 
took advantage of it. That was the way 
things were done in Ireland; and he 
would ask fair-minded men if that was 
not, in a great degree, an excuse for 
much of the lawlessness which followed 
evictions in Ireland. During the evic- 
tions which were carried out at Cool- 
greany, the police rushed on the people 
and batoned them indiscriminately, with- 
out the slightest provocation, seriously 
injuring many of them. Only for the 
intervention of the parish priest of the 
district, no doubt, bloodshed would have 
ensued. This case, of which so much 
had been made in debate in the House, 
and in which the conduct of the people 
in merely defending themselves against 
open attack had as paraded before 
the public as an example of the lawless- 
ness prevailing in the country, owed its 
serious nature directly and solely to the 
| action of the police, who had attacked 
| the people without the slightest provo- 
cation. He could only say that the 
| wonder was that there was not more 
crime in Ireland, considering the condi- 
| tion of things in that country, and con- 
| sidering the provocation which was 
| offered to the people by the Supporters 
' of Her Majesty’s Government. But the 
' fact remained that, except in a few coun- 
| ties, where the snag’ dy the people was 
greatest, and where the demands of the 








| landlords were most exorbitant, there 
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was absolutely no crime at all. More- 
over, where there was most disorder the 
eople were disorganized and defence- 
hed and were neither members of the 
National League, nor had they adopted 
the Plan of Campaign; and by attack- 
ing the National League the Govern- 
ment were going the very best way to 
work to stimulate secret societies. Where 
the people refused to fulfil their obliga- 
tions, it was because they were unable 
to do so, and where they combined in 
self-defence, it was because there was 
absolutely no alternative; and he held 
that where they had done so the 
landlords were mainly answerable. 
He would ask the attention of hon. 
Members to the rental of an estate in 
County Clare, where evictions were then 
being carried on. 
Mr. SPEAKER: I must call the hon. 
Baronet’s attention to the fact that he is 
wandering from the Question before the 


ouse. 

Sm THOMAS ESMONDE said, he 
would bow to the ruling of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He was absolutely 
unable to realize how the Government 
could have the audacity to declare that 
the state of Ireland was unsatisfactory, 
considering the depressed condition of 
the agricultural industry; or that the 
attitude of the Irish people warranted 
coercion, considering the gravity of the 
crisis through which they were passing. 
The Government, like every other 
English Government, knew absolutely 
nothing of the country which they 
undertook to govern. But this Govern- 
ment had succeeded, better than any 
previous Government, in making plain 
the rottenness and viciousness of the 
system under which they lived in Ire- 
land. He held the Government also 
greatly to blame for having scoffed at 
the warnings given them last Session by 
the Irish Members, who then pointed out 
the dangerous consequences that would 
attend the rejection ef the Bill brought 
in by the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) to meet the exceptional condi- 
tion of Ireland in the grave crisis which 
was upon them. e asked, what 
stronger proof of the ixcapacity of the 
Ministry to govern Ireland Constitu- 
tionally could be given than the fact 
that they had thrown the Irish people 
on their own resources to maintain 
the peace of the country during the 
last few months, and forced’ them to 
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adopt exceptional expedients to neu- 
tralize the endeavours of the Supporters 
of the Government to disturb public tran- 
quillity. TheGovernment hadimprisoned 
Father Fahy because he declined to 
admit that he was guilty of an offence 
which he had never committed ; while 
in Belfast rioters were allowed to go 
unpunished. The Government, in fact, 
had shown over and over again that 
they could not govern Ireland, and, 
what was more, that they did not know 
how to govern Ireland. Because the 
Irish people had refused to take the law 
from Proclamations, which were not 
worth the paper they were printed on, 
their meetings were suppressed, and the 
people were lelgeuted Now, all that 
having failed of its purpose, the Go- 
vernment asked for additional power to 
carry out their policy of fomenting 
anarchy. He would very much like to 
know, did the Government wish to stir 
up rebellion in Ireland? If they did, 
they were going the very best way 
about it. At any rate, the Nationalist 
Members had done their duty in en- 
deavouring to withstand a measure 
which they believed would have the 
most deplorable result; and if this 
measure was passed and carried into 
effect, he trusted the British public 
would lay the blame at the door of 
those who were responsible for the con- 
sequences—the Tory Government. He 
charged the Government with directly 
inciting the Irish people to break the 
law. Hecharged hen with endeavour- 
ing to stir up bad blood in all parts of 
Ireland by a Bill which could only make 
confusion worse confounded. What good 
did the Government expect from this 
Bill? What good ever had come from 
coercion? They had been favoured with 
it ever since what was called the Legis- 
lative Union. What they wanted in 
Ireland was remedial, not coercive legis- 
lation — alleviation, not aggravation. 
Coercion would not pacify Ireland, or 
attach the Irish bree x to the Imperial 
connection under whatever form it might 
be employed. Coercion had never suc- 
cocked in crushing out the national spirit 
and aspirations of the Irish people, and 
never would succeed. They had tried 
to govern the Irish people for $7 years, 
but they had never submitted to their 

vernment. They could never remove 
rish discontent until they had won the 
affections and fairly consulted the in- 
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terests of the Irish people; until the 
claims of the Irish people were con- 
ceded—claims which the Irish people 
intended, one day or other, to enjoy. 
They declared—and always would de- 
elare—that Englishmen had no right, 
under Heaven, to govern them; and so 
long as Englishmen persisted in govern- 
ing them against their will, and so long 
as they refused them the concession of 
those rights which they claimed as a 
nation, so long might Parliament count 
upon the disaffection and the hatred of 
a people who were designed by Provi- 
dence to be the natural friends of 
England. 

loLonEL BRIDGEMAN (Bolton): 
Sir, the speakers who have addressed 
the House from the Opposition side have 
made no — to grapple with the 
arguments which have been adduced in 
support of the Bill. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Southern Division 
of the County of Dublin (Sir Thomas 
Esmonde), who has just sat down, only 
attempted, in the early part of his 
speech, to grapple with the question of 
the charges delivered by the Judges. 
He maintained that some of those 
charges do not show the existence of a 
large amount of crime. But the con- 
tention of the Government is, that it is 
only in particular parts of Ireland, and 
in certain counties, that there is serious 
disturbance. What answer, then, is it 
to say that in certain other counties 
there is less crime and less disturbance ? 
Then, as to remedial measures, they 
constitute the chief proposals of the 
Government, as they did those of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone); but the right 
hon. Gentleman has not to-day helped 
us by making any suggestion with re- 
gard to the present Bill. All the right 
hon, Gentleman said was that the Go- 
vernment ought to begin with remedial 
measures, instead of which they are be- 
ginning with coercive measures. Surely, 
the right hon. Gentleman failed to ob- 
serve the very important announcement 
made by the Government that remedial 
measures will, in fact, form the best 
part of their programme. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has stated most 
distinctl¥ that the reason why Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have commenced 
with coercive measures is because reme- 
dial measures would not be permitted 
to pass by the Home Rule Members op- 
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posite. I have only risen, Sir, for one 
urpose. It has been said that hon. 

embers on this side of the House have 
come here as the Representatives of the 
Trish landlords. That is not the fact. 
Anyone who takes the trouble to refer 
to Dod’s Parliamentary Companion will 
see that the constituencies who have re- 
turned the majority of Members on this 
side of the House include among them 
all the large cities of the Kingdom— 
such as Birmingham, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Hull, Leeds, Bradford, and Not- 
tingham. Surely, it cannot be said that 
great and important towns like these 
have returned the Representatives of 
the Irish landlords. On the contrary, 
I think the Ministerial Members may 
claim to represent the Democracy of 
England with quite as much justice as 
the Opposition. We are accused of 
wishing to enforce coercion, in order to 
obtain the payment of impossible rents. 
If that were the object of this Bill, I 
would certainly oppose it as warmly as 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
House. What I wish to see is that 
Moonlighters are coerced, and that free- 
dom is restored to the Irish tenants, 
labourers, shopkeepers, and jurymen. 
It is because I believe that the Govern- 
ment have that object in view that I 
shall support them, and I am satisfied 
that in dain so I shall have the cordial 
sanction and approval of my consti- 
tuents. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester- 
shire, Cirencester): I ask the indulgence 
of the House for a few moments while 
I try to explain the position which I, as 
a Liberal Unionist, take up on this 
question of coercion. I am opposed to 
coercion, root and branch; and I intend 
to oppose the measure of the Govern- 
ment by every Constitutional method 
which is open to me. It is very hard to 
separate myself from those with whom 
I a been in political alliance, and to 
lay myself open to the charge which has 
already been brought against me of 
being a deserter and a traitor; but feel- 
ing, as I do, that the policy of coercion 
is not merely a tactical blunder, but 
that it is absolutely contrary to the best 
interests of the Unionist cause, and fatal 
to the prospects of Liberal Unionism, 
I cannot refrain from speaking out and 
saying that I shall give my vote without 
the slightest hesitation on every occa- 
sion against coercion. I oppose coer- 

[Second Night. | 
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cion, not because of Election pledges, 
although that is one reason why I might 
very well oppose it; but I have always 
spoken against coercion as an old, a 
worn out, and a useless remedy, and I 
oppose it on the ground which I stated 
just now—because I am a Unionist. I 

ave always held that the very essence 
and kernel of Unionism is tomaintain this 
Parliament intact in its constitution, un- 
questioned in its supremacy over the 
whole Empire, and in no way, Sir, do I 
believe that we can so much endanger 
the supremacy of Parliament as by bring- 
ing home to the hearts and minds of 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen, 
that we have no way of meeting the 
Irish difficulty or of governing Ireland 
except the old and hateful policy of coer- 
cion, which has been tried so often, and 
never successfully ; that we have learned 
nothing from the study of history ; that 
Unionists have nothing to offer for the 
solution of this most difficult problem, 
but that resort to a worn out remedy, 
and that we can still do nothing but 
attempt to govern Ireland by methods 
absolutely contrary te the wishes and 
desires of the great majority of the Irish 
people. Sir, I know that no words of 
mine can influence the action of the 
Government, and induce them to draw 
back from the course upon which, no 
doubt after full deliberation, they have 
resolved upon entering. I feel still more 
sadly that no words of mine are likely to 
influence many of my brother Unionists, 
and to divert them from a course which is 
absolutely suicidal from their point of 
view. I speak with sadness, because I 
think they are throwing away a grand 
and glorious opportunity for the Unionist 
cause. They have got a great Unionist 
majority in the House, and God knows 
when we shall ever again have such a 
chance of settling once for all upon safe 
lines this Irish problem, which has so 
long puzzled our ablest statesmen, de- 
moralized our Parliament, and is ever 

resent as a danger tothe Empire. It 
is because I am a Unionist, and feel the 
responsibility of allowing Unionist op- 
portunities to slip away, that I regret 
the course which the Government have 
thought fit to enter upon. We all know 
what the cause of the disease in Ireland 
is, and why have we not the courage to 
aim straight at it? We cannot pretend 
we do not know what the disease is. We 
have only to look at the past history of 
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Ireland to discover what it is. Earl 
Grey, in 1846, in weighty words, after 
enumerating the past Coercion Acts, ob- 
jected to their renewal, and said— 

“ Again, in 1846, we are called upon to re- 
new the same policy. We must look further— 
we must look to the root of the evil—the state 
of the land, and the habits of the people in 
respect to the occupation of the land, are almost 
at the roots of the disorder.” 

Speaking of the evictions then going on, 
he denounced them thus— 

‘*That such things could take place were a 
disgrace to any civilized country.” 

Let me read the words of Lord John 
Russell, in the same year — 

‘* We have here the best evidence that can be 
procured 
he might be speaking of such evidence 
as that contained in the Blue Book of 
Lord Cowper’s Uommission— 

‘* and all tell you that the possession of the land 
is —— moe ne thas meg the ngs ape oe 
existing and starving amon. ; 
and thet, therefore, cietiens ah of their hold. 
ings are the cause of the violence and crime in 
Ireland.” 

I have no wish to weary the House; but 
there is one more quotation which I must 
give—a quotation from a speech of the 
great tribune of the people, the senior 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright)— 

“Tt is in the eternal decrees of Providence 
that so long as the population of a country are 
prevented from the possibility of possessing any 
portion of their native soil by legal enactments 
and legal chicanery—then outrages should be 
committed, were they but as beacons and 
warnings to call the Legislature toa sense of 
the duties it owed to the country which it 
governed.” 

Our own Commission proves it. Any- 
body who has carefully studied that Blue 
Book will find quite enough to account 
for all the disorder and all the outrage 
we have in Ireland. And yet we do not 
try to go to the root of the evil, but go 
back to that old and crooked policy which 
we have tried so often, and which has 
always proved a failure. And there is 
another point which we must not forget. 
Every Member of this House knows 
what was said by the late lamented Mr. 
W. E. Forster—a man of thorough 
honesty and conviction. He said that 
these Crimes Acts—this exceptional 
legislation — was only aimed at ‘‘a 
handful of village ruffians.’”” That idea 
has been exploded long ago. We all 
know now that the coercion proposed by 
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Her Majesty’s Government is aimed at 
an organization which, rightly or wrongly, 
possesses the confidence of three-fourths 
of the people of Ireland. By coercion, we 
are not fighting “ village ruffians,” but 
an organization which, in the words of 
of Sir Redvers Buller, the people look 
to as their salvation. We ought never to 
have allowed any organization to stand to 
the people of Ireland in such a relation as 
that, and it would not have been so if we 
had only done our duty. What is going 
to be the result of this coercion? We 
can easily imprison 500 or 1,000 people; 
but how long are we to keep them in 
prison? And when the imprisoned men 
come out, will they not come out with 
ten times more influence than when they 
went in? Indeed, I do not know that 
imprisonment under a Crimes Act would 
not be the hall-mark and stamp of a man 
as fit to be a future Member of Parlia- 
ment; and any priest who is sent to prison 
will come out fit, in the eyes of the Irish 
people, to be a Bishop. I have, on many 
a Unionist platform, declared that what 
has been stated by many of my Liberal 
Friends, who disagree with me on this 
subject, is untrue and false—namely, 
that there is no alternative and no middle 
course between coercion and Home Rule. 
We have denounced Home Rule, and 
we have declared that we would show 
how mistaken a policy it is, if a Unionist 
majority was returned to Parliament ; 
that we would show the English people 
that we are as anxious as moval ts to 
give to Irishmen all fair and reasonable 
powers for governing themselves with 
regard to their own local affairs. That 
was our Unionist platform. We de- 
nounced coercion again and again. We 
went in for equal laws and equal liber- 
ties, and I, for one, decline to be divorced 
from the declarations which I made upon 
many platforms in the course of the 
Unionist campaign. What we are now 
asked to do is to make the laws unequal 
and to abridge the liberties of Irishmen. 
I maintain that itis a great blunder to 
suppose that all Irishmen, or that all 
so-called Nationalist Irishmen, hold 
extreme views. I know many Irish- 
men who support Nationalist candi- 
dates, and yet are very far from holding 
extreme Home Rule views. They say— 
‘*You have attempted for 87 years to 
govern Ireland by constant resort to 
coercive measures, and by exceptional 
legislation, and you have failed. You 
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have now come reluctantly to the opi- 
nion that there is no way out of the 
difficulty—that English prejudices and 
English methods are so deeply-rooted 
and deeply-seated that there is no way 
out of the difficulty but Home Rule in 
some shape or other.”” These are not 
men who ought to be driven into ex- 
treme opposition. The Government will 
be wise if they would appeal, while 
there is yet time, to moderate Irish opi- 
nion. Ido not mean that coercion, in 
some circumstances, may not become pos- 
sible and even right, and I wish to guard 
myself against saying a word that may 
be supposed to cast a reflection upon the 
conscientious and honest views of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. No doubt they 
have come to the conclusion that they 
are right. I hold that they are wrong, 
and I, for one, will never consent to try 
coercion until all other means have 
failed. There are only two ways of 
maintaining the Union. The one is by 
a patient continuance of legislative re- 
medial measures, not forgetting that we 
have not been free from blame in the 
past, and that English Members owe a 
debt to the Irish people. That is one 
course; the other course is the old course 
of coercion and brute force, which, in the 
past, we have been so ready to try, and 
which has always failed, but which, never- 
theless, we are now going to try again in 
circumstances absolutely unjustifiable. 
Of these two courses I will never consent 
to give my voice in favour of coercion 
until we have tried and exhausted the 
other expedient which goes to the root 
of the matter, Put that right which 
your own Commission has told you is 
wrong, and then, having done justice to 
Ireland and established wise and ap- 
proved laws, you can command the com- 
plete adhesion and obedience of Irish- 
men to those laws. It is from this point 
of view, retaining my Unionism most 
thoroughly, that I am willing to grant 
to Ireland local self-government; but 
not Parliamentary independence. Iam 
Fh grad — to coercion, and I 
shall give to the proposition of the Go- 
vernment all the opposition in my 
power. 

Mr. W. HAYES FISHER (Fulham): 
The hon. Member who has just sat 
down may be justly described as neither 
fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red-herring. 
The hon. Member appears to think that 
he is invited to vote for what he calls 
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coercion only. Now, I have studied the 
Blue Book as well as the hon. Member, 
and I find that, although remedial 
measures are prescribed for Ireland, 
the Blue Book tells me that before 
remedial measures could take effect 
it is absolutely ning: 3 that measures 
for the restoration of law and order 
should be passed. The hon. Gentleman 
went on to say that the Bill of the 
Government has been introduced to sup- 
press an organization which has won 
the hearts of the Irish people. Now, 
the real object of the Bill is to meet the 
case of the “ village ruffians,” which 
were described by the late Mr. W. E. 
Foster, and the aim of the measure is to 
meet the dastardly acts which have been 
committed by those “‘ village ruffians ”’ in 
Ireland. I should like to know, when 
Her Majesty’s Government propose a 
Bill of this character, why they are not 
entitled to expect the support of the hon. 
Member who has just sat down? He 
tells us that he is opposed to coercion, 
root and branch; but, proceeding with 
his speech, it was not long before he 
came to the conclusion that he was not 
opposed to coercion, under every possible 
circumstance. I should like to put a 
case tohim. Suppose, for instance, that 
the hon. Member dared to assume that 
the Plan of Campaign has been organized 
by men who, acting with the most 
erfect sincerity and honesty, have taken 
up the Plan of Campaign, solely for the 
urpose of forcing rack-renting land- 
ords to give proper reductions to their 
p mpe ge the hon. Member takes 
that view, then I can understand that he 
might refuse to any Government the 
wer of meeting that Plan of Campaign, 
and the action of those who are en- 
deavouring to enforce it; but suppose 
that in the ensuing winter, Her Majesty’s 
Government have to confront this state 
of things—suppose that hon. Members 
sitting below the Gangway issue a No- 
Rent Manifesto or that the Catholic 
Church in Ireland, headed by Archbishop 
Croke, embark inan opposition to thepay- 
ment of all taxes, would the hon. Mem- 
ber refuse to give any power to Her 
Majesty’s Government to enable them to 
deal with such a state of things? 
Would the hon. Member be prepared to 
give perfect immunity to those who ad- 
vocate either a No-Rent ora No-Tax Cam- 
paign throughout Ireland? If he says 
that he is not willing to give immunity 
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to those who advocate such a programme, 
then I ask him if he is willing to grant 
the Government sufficient power in case 
such a programme is put forward next 
winter for dealing with it. I am afraid 
that I have not been able to discover 
much argument in the speech of the 
hon. Member, and if the House will 
rmit me I will leave the remarks of the 
ov. Member and turn to the case which 
Her Majesty’s Government have put 
forward in favour of the Bill. We have 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Tothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone) that he has founded his 
case inst the Bill, to a great extent, on 
the fact that the Government have put 
forward a totally inadequate and in- 
efficient case for coercive measures. 
In 1881, the right hon. Gentleman stated 
that he attached very little importance to 
mere terrorism, but that there was 
abundant proof of the gravity of the 
crimes committed. That remark was 
made in answer to the very charge which 
he himself has brought against Her 
Majesty’s Government on the present 
occasion—namely, that the Ministry are 
relying upon altogether insufficient 
evidence and inadequate statistics as to 
the amount of crime and outrage which 
exists in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman on that occasion told us that 
it was on such a case that the Govern- 
ment were entitled to demand coercive 
legislation for Ireland. So far as the 
Government rely upon the Blue Book, 
they rest as the right hon. Gentleman 
said he rested in 1881 ‘“‘on the graver 
and not on the more trivial cases. 
os cheers from the Home Rule Mem- 
ers.| Yes; we rely, as he then said he 
relied— 
“upon the aggregate of those cases and the cir- 
cumstances connected with them, upon the 
source from which these offences have sprung, 
upon the combinations by which they are sup- 
ported ; and it is upon the total failures of the 
administration of justice in the attempts to 
detect and punish crime, and not upon those 
selected items and units that we rest our case.” 
That is exactly our case; but we do 
not rest upon this case only, but upon 
the acknowledged existence of Boy- 
cotting and intimidation which prevails 
throughout Ireland. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman went on to say that 
he was very much surprised that be- 
cause Her Majesty’s Government, when 
they were in Office at the end of 
1885, did not introduce a Coercion 
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Bill, that they should be prepared 
to introduce one in 1887. I dare say 
it may be that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are wiser than they were in 
1885; but I do not think it lies in the 


mouth of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian to upbraid 


Her Majesty’s Government for intro- 
ducing a Bill providing for change of 
venue and special juries to meet the diffi- 
culties of the present situation, seeing 
that the right hon. Gentleman in 1885 
was anxious to have those powers given 
to his own Government, as a rs from 
a letter addressed to the late Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach). Does the right hon. Gentleman 
recollect what occurred in October, 1885? 
I have here a copy of the letter which he 
addressed to my right hon. Friend the 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland ; and he 
states in that letter— 


‘* As to the clauses which might be generally 
termed procedure clauses, and the most im- 
portant of which related to special juries, 
change of venue, and Boycotting, our opinion 
was not that they should be absolutely re- 
enacted, but that the Viceroy should have 
power to put them in force together, or 
separately, as and where he might see cause.” 


Those words were written on the 10th of 
October, 1885; and I want to know, 
when the Government of the right hon. 
Gentleman were prepared to bring for- 
ward a measure of that kind, what were 
the statistics as to crime and outrage at 
that time in Ireland? I know that what- 
ever is quoted from this side of the 
House is almost certain to be contra- 
dicted on the other; but perhaps I may 
be allowed to quote a e from a 
speech of one of the staunchest allies 
and supporters of the Government at 
that time—Lord Spencer. Speaking in 
another place on January 12th, 1886, 
Lord Spencer said— 


“In 1881, the number of cases of agrarian 
crime was 4,439; in 1882 the number was 
3,433 ; while in 1884 the number was only 762 ; 
but should there be a fresh outbreak of i 
crime, I believe we should not be able to depend 
upon the ordinary law or ordinary juries.” 
Lord Spencer pointed out that crime had 
been constantly going down; and he 
goes on to say that— 


“ At the time we left Office (i.¢., in June, 
1885), outrages had fallen to a very low ebb 
indeed. But the fact remained that it was only 
Sooleen vee conten oan had been 

roken up, condign ishment 
meted out to the offenders.” 
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We have had the figures in regard to 
Boycotting given to-night, and they 
show that at that time—1885—when the 
Government of the right hon, Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian was in 
power, and wished to renew the special 
clauses of the Crimes Act relating to the 
offence of Boycotting, the figures of 
crime and outrage were very much be- 
low what they are at the present moment, 
and Boycotting was far less extensive. 
Cries of “‘No!” from the Home Rule 
embers, and ‘‘ Hear, hear!” from the 
Ministerial Benches. Therefore, the 
proposal of the right hon. Member for 
id Lothian to re-enact part of the 
Crimes Act in 1885 amply justifies the 
Government in taking the course which 
they have determined to take now. I 
admit, however, that I would not sup- 
port the Government if their case were 
based solely upon the tabulated agrarian 
outrages. I support the Ministerial 
policy, because q know that injured 
persons in Ireland dare not give evi- 
dence against those who have injured 
them, that jurors dare not convict, and 
that, if jurors dare to convict, they dare 
not go about their ordinary business 
without being attended by as many 
policemen as used to attend the move- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby. The right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian has treated 
with ridicule the extracts read from the 
Judges’ charges. I think it was hardly 
decent on the part of the right hon. Mem- 
ber to throw ridicule on the opinions of 
men whom he had himself raised to the 
Bench. We have heard what was the 
opinion of one Judge, who was Attorney 
General in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own Government. Why, if the opinions 
of that Gentleman were to be received 
as truthful when he was sitting on the 
Front Ministerial Bench, should he be 
treated as a liar now that he has been 
elevated to the Judicial Bench? I could 
give thousands of instances of the most 
cruel forms of outrage and intimidation. 
[ Home Rule cries of ‘Give them!”] I 
will certainly do so. I have heard it 
denied, in the course of this debate, that 
Irishmen are persecuted because they 
refuse to join the National League. 
That has been distinctly laid down and 
reiterated over and over again by hon. 
Gentlemen who sit below the Gangwa 
on the other side of the House. Now, 
have seen myself the following notice, 
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which, on the 16th of January last, was 
found posted on the gate of the Roman 
Catholic Chapel at Achonry, in the 
County of Sligo :— 


“* Notice. 

“Beware of the undermentioned ‘Shoneens’ 
who would not become members of the Achonry 
branch of the National League for the year 
1886.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: What is the 
name of the place ? 

Mr. W. HAYES FISHER: Achonry. 
I may have mispronounced it; but that 
does not alter the fact that the notice 
was posted as I have described. The 
notice itself was followed by 60 names ; 
and it can be well understood what 
would happen to the persons thus 
specified. What actually did happen I 
will tell the House. Several of them 
paid next day, but an apology for their 
past apathy was demanded. I will give 
now instances of the treatment of men 
who have been Boycotted because they 
had paid their rents. This is a copy of 
a notice posted all over the district in 
which Lady Kingston’s estates are 
situated — 

** Boycott! Boycott! Boycott! 

* Fellow-countrymen, be not deceived. Boy- 
cotting is not done away with. Strike now or 
never at everyone who assists Anne Kingston 
to recover oppressive rents, or who pays them. 
Boycott that disgrace to her sex, Anne King- 
ston, the grass widow, the hard-hearted. Boy- 
cott and rend the pig-headed representative 
of the Church Body. Boycott Maria O’Grady ; 
Boycott Benson the insolent whelp. Strike at 
the outposts of the Castle; you know who they 
are. 





** Boycott! Boycott! Boycott ! 

“ Let others, too, take warning and beware 
of their fate, or their turn will surely come. 

‘“N.B.—John Coughlan, of Flemingstown, 
has paid his rent. Boycott him and his short 
horns and his dairy farms. Dairymen beware!”’ 
Let me give the House another instance 
in connection with the Philipstown 
branch, King’s County. It is contained 
in a cutting from Zhe Midland Tribune 
(a Nationalist organ) in January last, 
which says— 

“ The usual fortnightly meeting was held on 
Sunday, the Rev. J. Bergin, P.P., presided. 
A complaint was made that the farm at Bally- 
owen, surrendered by Mr. Thomas Smyth, of 
Kell, on account of it being rack-rented, was 
lately grabbed by a person named Rylands, from 
Rahue. It was resolved that the rule of the 
League relating to land-grabbing be strictly 


enforced, and that any member of the branch 
found to be in communication with any of the 
parties concerned will be expelled.” 
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Let me mention the facts of the case. 
Smyth held a farm under Sir Edward 
Grogan in King’s County. Thinking 
the rent too high he surrendered the 
farm to the landlord three years ago, 
since which date it has been derelict. 
The other day Rylands took this farm. 
In consequence of the action of the 
National League, he thought it best to 
offer Smyth £20. A meeting of the 
League was held, and, acting under its 
shadow, Smyth demanded £140. Threat- 
ening notices were posted with the result 
that Rylands hasgiven up the farm, being 
afraid to go near the place. [An hon. 
Member: What was the date?] The 
23rd of January, 1887. I will now give 
the House a still more cruel instance of 
Boycotting, and it relates to an indi- 
vidual whose name has very frequently 
been mentioned in this House—Father 
Fahy. 

‘A meeting of the members of the Abbey 
district of the Woodford branch of the National 
League was held on the 6th of February, 1887, 
Father Fahy in the chair, Michael Larkin, 
secretary, Abbey branch, spoke of the herding 
of farms in the locality, and asked if those who 
held the situations would give them up, and 
said the people knew how to treat these people, 
if they did not do so, and if there was any herd 
present for him to come forward and give it 
up publicly, or if not they would smell hell. 
Michael Coen’s wife came forward, and said 
they were herding a farm, and she would give 
it e if they promised her any support. Pat 
Maddox, herd to Mr. Lewis, said he was willin 
to give up, but that he had nine children, an 
if they gave him any support he did not want 
to work for Lewis. Father Fahy said he would 
give no guarantee. Martin Egan proposed a 
vote of thanks to Father Fahy, and in response 
Father Fahy said he called those herds who did 
not give up miserable wretches. Maddox then 
came up, and said he was willing to give up if 
they gave him out-door relief; but that he 
could not die by the ditch. Father Fahy said 
he would wash his hands of the like of him. 
Maddox was then groaned at. Richard 
Donahue, herd to Mr. Lewis, g:.ve up to-day 
for fear, and he has been herding the farm for 
35 years; and has no means except the work- 
house. This old man, Richard Donahue, came 
to Mr. Lewis, and told him with tears in his 
eyes that he would be obliged to give up herd- 
ing for him, as he considered his life would not 
be safe if he continued in his employment after 
Sunday’s meeting.” 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): May I be permitted to ask 
whether the hon. Gentleman is quoting 
from a newspaper report of the proceed- 
ings, or from a report supplied by a 
police constable ? 

Mr. W.HAYESFISHER: I am quot- 
ing a report received from the Royal 
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Irish Constabulary, supplied, I believe, 
from short-hand notes of the proceed- 
ings. [Cries of “Oh!” and laughter 
from the Home Rule Members.| Allow me 
to remind hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite what was held by 
the Government of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian in 1881 as to the 
accuracy and veracity of the Constabu- 
larly Reports. I think they will find 
that on more than one occasion the 
right hon. Gentleman defended the 
accuracy and veracity of those members 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary who 
supplied reports of meetings to the Go- 
vernment. I do not propose to weary 
the House by reading any more in- 
stances of Boycotting. Iam quite cer- 
tain of this that those who read the Irish 
papers, and study what is going on, 
must be convinced that a system of 
terrorism and tyranny is prevalent in 
Ireland, which it is the first duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government to put down by 
every means in its wer. If hon. 
Members opposite refuse to join in 
supporting—at all events, the Boy- 
cotting clauses of this Bill, and its main 
et an shall judge only that they 
eel no sympathy with the Govern- 
ment in the heavy duty they are called 
upon to perform — that they refuse 
from purely Party and factious purposes, 
apart altogether from the question of 

ome Rule, to give those powers to Her 
Majesty’s Government which are essen- 
tial for the restoration of law and order, 
and they refuse to show practical sym- 
pathy with those who are suffering in 
the most cruel way, in Ireland, from 
tyranny and despotism. Will they shut 
their eyes and ears to the sights and 
cries that come from those who are the 
victims of abominable crimes, outrages, 
and cruelties in Ireland? I say that it 
is our bounden duty to endeavour to 
restore two-thirds of Ireland to the same 
position of peace and prosperity that 
now exists in Ulster among the other 
third of the a oO one can 
deny that while the greater portion of 
Ulster is prosperous and happy, and is 
enjoying the liberties and privileges of 
free men, the other portion of Ireland 
is under a cruel despotism, und to a 
large extent given over to anarchy. 
Our main end and object is to bring 
about such a state of things as may 
enable us to paint the other two-thirds 
of Ireland in the same colours as we 
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are now able to paint Ulster, and to 
bring about a state of things which will 
secure that deeds which are regarded as 
heinous crimes in the sight of God and 
in the sight of Englishmen and Scotch- 
men shall come also to be regarded as 
crimes by the main body of the Irish 
people. 
rR. NEVILLE (Liverpool, Ex- 
change): I trust the House will extend 
to me its indulgence for a short time 
while I address it upon this question ; 
because I do not think I should be doing 
my duty to those I represent if I were 
to give a silent vote upon the occasion of 
this Motion. Certainly, it is not my 
intention to trouble the House with 
more than a few remarks with regard to 
the present measure; and it seems to 
me that it will be more consistent with 
the position which I take up, if I meet 
the Motion, in the first instance, with a 
direct denial; because it is not the 
details of the measure to which I object, 
but it is the whole principle of coercion. 
My profound conviction is that this Bill 
is not the way to meet the evils now 
existing in Ireland; but the only way 
in which a cure can be found for them 
is by generously meeting the legitimate 
demands of the Irish people for a fair 
measure of self-government. I am not 
without a true and deep sympathy with 
the Irish people in their troubles and in 
their trials. I can honestly say that. But 
I have always approached this question 
more directly from an English point of 
view. It is not that I fear the worst that 
can be done by 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 
people in Ireland, for I have not so poor 
an opinion of the strength of the Empire 
as to believe that any course the Irish 
people may be driven to take would 
seriously interfere with the maintenance 
of the Empire. But, at the same time, 
I cannot see without regret England, 
— after year and decade after decade, 
eeping up a running sore in her side, 
and with her small military strength, 
wilfully weakening herself by main- 
taining a state of things in Ireland 
which necessitates the keeping up of 
a considerable military force in that 
country. Again, I cannot see without 
serious apprehension thousands and tens 
of thousands of Irishmen leaving 
the shores of Ireland year after 


year, and going to America and to 
the Colonies, with their hearts filled 
with the deepest hatred against the 
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Imperial Government. That is one 
of the most serious aspects of the case 
from an Englishman’s point of view. As 
I have already stated, I do not propose 
to deal with the details of this measure 
of coercion; but I may congratulate the 
Government on one of the features of 
the Bill which, as I understand it, 
appears to be an ingenious contrivance 
to enable the Government to maintain 
the organization of the Orangemen, 
whilst, at the same time, they are able 
to put down and crush the organization 
which is resorted to by the majority of 
the Irish a Well, Sir, I do not 
find any fault with the Government 
because they propose to make the Bill a 

ermanent measure. On the contrary, 

am glad of it. I am glad that the 
Government, and those who think with 
them, should throw off the mask, and 
should no longer pretend that they have 
any intention of governing Ireland as a 
free people. But there is one provision 
which I miss in this proposed measure, 
and which I miss with considerable re- 
gret. Itis this: I find in this measure 
no provision for the disenfranchisement 
of every Irish constituency, and I say 
that the omission of such a provision, in 
such a measure as this, is totally incon- 
sistent with the scope and with the in- 
tention of the Bill. To leave to the 
Trish people nominally a free representa- 
tion, while permanently depriving them 
of the rights of a free nation. ‘to my 
mind, it is a shameless mockery ; and to 
force a measure like this down the 
throats of the Irish people in opposition 
to the voices of the Representatives of 
the vast majority of the country, is, to 
my mind, the grossest insult any Go- 
vernment could possibly offer to any 
nation which had the slightest right or 
pretence to call itself free. Now, Sir, 
in the interests of my own country, I 
ask the Government—inasmuch as they 
appear to have finally made up their 
minds that they will govern Treland 
utterly without regard to the feelings 
and wishes of the Irish people—I ask 
the Government to dismiss hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway from their 
attendance here, which can be of no 
possible benefit in the future, and which 
will undoubtedly be accompanied by 
very considerable inconvenience. The 
other night we were told from the oppo- 
site side of the House that the measure 
to be introduced was a measure dealing 
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only with criminals; and, therefore, it 
was suggested that those who opposed 
it must be criminals, or connected with 
the criminal classes. That was a propo- 
sition which was very much cheered on 
the other side of the House ; but, surely, 
it is a curious misapprehension. As far 
as I understand the law of England, 
and I take it that the law of Ireland 
ean hardly be different in this respect, 
you do not try criminals. No man isa 
criminal in the eye of the law until he 
has been tried and convicted. You 
punish criminals; you try men who 
are accused of crime. It is a matter of 
the deepest concern to every honest man 
in the country that trial by jury shall be 
maintained. It is not a question affect- 
ing the criminal class, but a question 
affecting the freedom of the mass of the 

eople. I have heard that considerable 
Seem of opinion exists as to whe- 
ther or not the Crimes Act of 1882 
proved a success, and we have been told 
by hon. Members on this side of the 
House that that all depends on what 
you suppose it to have been intended 
for. Having regard to what it was 
intended for, they say that it did prove 
an undoubted success. Now, Sir, what 
did it effect? After it had been in 
operation for three years, according to 
Lord Spencer, it left the country in a 
worse state than that in which it found 
it? Was it that which the Crimes Act 
was intended for; because if it is 
the fact that it left the country in a 
worse condition than it found it—and, 
if it carried out the object for which 
it was intended—it must have been 
intended to leave Ireland in a worse 
state than it found it? If the inten- 
tion of the present Bill is the same, I 
prophesy, with considerable confidence, 
that that expectation will be realized, 
and that, if ever this measure becomes 
law, it will leave Ireland in a vastly 
worse state than it finds it. We have 
been taunted with the fact that an 
alliance exists between Members of 
this side of the House and hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway. So far as we 
are all of us pursuing a policy which we 
believe to be demanded by justice, and 
to be in the interests of England, as well 
as in the interests of Ireland, I do not 
hesitate to say that it is an alliance, and 
I am not ashamed ofit. But, except in 
that sense, I do not know what right 
any man in this House has to say that 
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there is an alliance between the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian and any 
other Party in this House, except the 
general Liberal Party. The result of 
this so-called “alliance” has been shown 
to be a diminution of crime in Ireland, 
and we have been seriously warned by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that it 
is a very dangerous thing, and that we 
are incurring a serious responsibility ; 
because there has been a diminution of 
crime in consequence of our action. I 
confess that that is an argument which I 
find very difficult to understand. I want 
to know in what way are the interests of 
this country, or in what way are the inte- 
rests of Ireland, imperilled? The mo- 
ment the Irish people find that there is 
some chance of getting justice from the 
English people, and from the British 
House of Commons—the immediate 
effect of that isto diminish crime and to 
induce them to resort to Constitutional 
measures for the expression of their de- 
sires. If that is the fact, if the re- 
moval of despair and the infusion of 
hope in the breasts of the Irish people 
is the result of our action, I want to 
know why hon. Members opposite should 
be alarmed, and I ask what danger is 
such a policy to result in? If we 
have done nothing else we are en- 
titled to take credit for the fact that 
we have given hope to the Irish people, 
and the result of that hope has already 
been the diminution ofcrime. It would 
seem that the Government only care for 
a diminution of crime when it is brought 
about by a Coercion Act. From what 
they tell the House we might gather that 
a diminution of crime which comes from 
the spontaneous self-restraint of the 
Irish people is rather a thing to be 
henel than praised. My objection to 
the proposed measure is this: I care not 
whether a case for coercion has been 
made out or not; but Iam prepared to 
say that I will never vote for any mea- 
sure of coercion until we have given a 
fair trial to the policy involved in meet- 
ing the fair demands of the Irish people. 
If you do that, if you give them a fair 
trial, and if you find crime and outrage 
continued in the country, then all I can 
say is that I will be ready to vote for 
any Ooercion Act, however stringent— 
and the more stringent it is the better it 
will be able to meet the necessities of the 
case. But I do not intend to take that 
course until we have tried what self-go- 
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vernment can do; because [ am firmly 
convinced that that is the only remedy. 
Let us for a moment take the case of the 
Government. Do not they see that the 
worse they make out the condition of 
Ireland, the more they damage their 
own case; because the policy they pro- 
pose to pursue is the very policy which 
has brought Ireland to the condition in 
which she now is? What Ireland is 
now she has been made by a policy of 
coercion, and if the only policy of the 
Government is to continue in the future 
the mistakes that have been made in the 
past the worse itis for theirown policy, and 
for the course they now propose to pur- 
sue. I thank the House for the indul- 
gence which it has accorded to me on 
the present occasion, and I will only say, 
in conclusion, that I, for one, am heartily 
sick of the policy of approaching the 
Irish people with a whip in one hand 
and a lump of sugar in the other. I 
would ask whether the experience of the 
last 86 years has not been enough to 
condemn our system of Government ? If 
the Government are not satisfied with 
the — of the past 86 years, let 
me ask them, as a matter ob common 
sense, what will satisfy them? Must 
they go on for 1,800 years before they 
will become satisfied that no good can 
come from pursuing a policy which has 
so signally failed in the past? Let hon. - 
Members seriously ask themselves what 
they can expect from a fresh measure of 
coercion, when measures of coercion in 
one form or another have been tried 
throughout the whole of the century, and 
have resulted in bringing about the 
state of things which exists at this 
moment in Ireland—a state of thi 

which hon. Members on the other side 
have described as intolerable. Let me 
ask hon. Members on this side of the 
House to remember that undoubtedly, in 
the eyes of the people, when the history 
of the country comes to be written, it 
is they, and they alone, who will be 
held responsible for what has occurred ? 
We have been told that the Unionists 
bar the way. I entirely agree they 
bar the way to Liberal progress and 
reform. They stand forward, no doubt, 
with honest intentions, as the champions 
of prejudice, class interests, and religious 
intolerance, and they bar the way to the 
reconciliation of the English and the 
Irish people. They bar the way to a 


| settlement of this Irish Question which 
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has for so long a time occupied the atten- 
tion of the House, and been so disastrous 
in its results to the public interests. I 
ask hon. Members to consider whether 
the time has not now arrived for settling 
the question once and for all, and whe- 
ther that settlement can possibly be 
arrived at by pressing forward such a 
measure as that which has been sub- 
mitted to the House by Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 

Mr. F. W. MACLEAN (Oxford, 
Woodstock): Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
help thinking that the speech which my 
hon. Friend the Member for the Ciren- 
cester Division of Gloucestershire (Mr. 
Winterbotham) has addressed to the 
House this evening betrays a very 
wobbly frame of mind on the Irish 
Question. I should like to point out to 
him, and to the House, that the real 

uestion raised by this debate is whether 

er Majesty’s Government are to have 
an opportunity of bringing in measures 
for the maintenance of law and order in 
Ireland ; or whether that maintenance 
of law and order in Ireland can only be 
obtained by the measure suggested by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), which 
embodied the principle of Home Rule. 
It seems to me that in a very short time 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
the Cirencester Division of Gloucester 
will find himself between two stools, and 
I think that a juncture like this is not a 
time when an opportunity ought to be 
given, or when there is any opening for 
what I may call a political wobbler. 
Well, now, after the clear and specific 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) I think the House will ar- 
rive at the conclusion that the time has 
come when it must definitely make up 
its mind as to whether or not it will give 
to Her Majesty’s Government power to 
maintain law and order in Ireland. 
When we reflect upon what we have 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman 
as to the opinion of the Judges in Ire- 
land, as to the difficulty there is in in- 
ducing jurors to perform their duty, and 
to comply with their oaths; when we 
ponder upon what we have heard as to 
that social scourge in Ireland, the system 
of Boycotting—I entertain very little 
doubt indeed that this House will arrive 
at the conclusion that the time has come 
when the law of the Crown must be held 
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to be paramount, and not subservient 
to the law of the National League. 
The first objection that is taken to the 
proposal of the Government is that 
remedial measures ought to be brought 
in before coercion. Well, Sir, subject 
to what I will say in a moment as to the 
necessity, to my mind, of preserving, in 
the first place, law and order in Ireland, 
I certainly do — to this extent with 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Cirencester Division of Gloucester, that 
Her Majesty’s Government, considering 
the large power that they have, con- 
sidering the support which they have 
upon the Benches opposite, and the 
support which they will certainly get 
from the very serried phalanx of the 
Liberal Unionists on these Benches, 
have a great opportunity of passing 
remedial measures for Ireland; and I 
tell the Government frankly that, while 
[intend to support—as I do intend to 
support—the Bill thatis beforethe House, 
I do so in the belief and in the faith that 
in supporting that measure I am sup- 
porting a measure which is only paving 
the way for the introduction of remedial 
measures. It is not only in relation 
to remedial measures in connection 
with the land, in the direction of giving 
leaseholders the benefit of the Act of 
1881, in doing away with dual owner- 
ship, and I hope in giving to local bodies 
a discretion in relation to evictions. It 
is not only in that direction that I think 
remedies are required; but I go still 
further, and I express the hope that the 
Government’s remedial measures will go 
so far as to give at least a very wide 
measure of self-government to Ireland. 
My righthon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), in the 
brilliant epeech which he made to-night, 
stated that the position on the Irish 
Question taken up by Liberal Unionists 
last year was, that there was a middle 
course between coercion on the one 
hand, and the scheme of Home Rule on 
the other. He said the Liberal Unionists 
are now to be put tothe test. The Libe- 
ral Unionists have before now been put 
to the test, and I think it will be found 
that they will come up to the mark. We 
still say there is a middle course; but, 
while we adhere to that belief, we are 
equally and strongly of opinion that it 
is no use proceeding with remedial 
measures until we have established 





something like law and order in Ire- 
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Jand. Well, Sir, I heard from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian to-night that if the Government 
had, in the first instance, brought in 
remedial measures for Ireland, those 
remedial measures would, in all pro- 
bability, have received the support of 
himself and of his Friends. ell, Sir, 
perhaps I am alittle doubtful upon that 
point; but what I venture to impress 
upon the House is this—what oppor- 
tunity has the right hon. Gentleman and 
his allies below the Gangway given the 
Government of bringing in remedial 
measures? When we look back to the 
debates on the Address, to the debates 
upon the Rules of Procedure and in 
Committee of Supply, and to the very 
interesting event of last Monday week 
—namely, the All-night Sitting, we may 
fairly ask does that look as if hon. Mem- 
bers are desirous of giving the Govern- 
ment an opportunity of bringing in 
their remedial measures? But, Sir, 
supposing the Government had brought 
in their remedial measures, how would 
they have been met? They would have 
been met at once by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian and 
his friends and supporters with the 
statement that such remedial measures 
were quite inadequate, and that there is 
only one remedial measure for Ireland 
—namely, the institution in Dublin of a 
Local Parliament with an Executive re- 
sponsible to that particular Parliament. 
I think the country has pronounced upon 
that question. Now, it has been said 
by many speakers who have preceded 
me that no case has been made out for 
coercion. I listened with attention to 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant (Mr. A. J. Balfour), and, per- 
sonally, I have arrived at the conclusion 
that at any rate there is a strong primd 
facie case, which abundantly justifies the 
Government in coming to the House and 
asking for leave tointroducethis measure. 
It seems to me that if hon. Gentlemen 
would only consult the Report of the 
Cowper Commission, without paying so 
much attention to individual points of 
the evidence, they would find that that 
Commission reported that there was at 
least a very strong primd facie case for 
the interference of the House in giving 
increased powers to the Government for 
the maintenance of law and order in 
Ireland. In the course of this debate 
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we have been told that thero was, in 
1882, a strong case—and a very much 
stronger case than the present—for the 

anting of exceptional powers to the 

overnment of Teatent That state- 
ment has been supported, not only by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, but by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon), and by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dumfries 
(Mr. Reid), the last of whom sup- 
ported his argument by the reading of 
various extracts from the evidence given 
before the Cowper Commission, and 
especially from the evidence of General 
Buller. I venture to submit to the 
House that that is by no means a fair way 
of testing the question ; but that the true 
way to test the question is to look at 
the evidence as a whole. Of course, 
when you have a mass of evidence like 
this, it is quite possible to pick out frag- 
ments of it which support your case, or 
which go against your case, as it may 
be. But if any admissions are wanted 
that the Government are justified in the 
policy they are pursuing, I would refer 
to the speech delivered last night by my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Haddington (Mr. Haldane). He ad- 
mitted, in the clearest terms, that the 
law of the National League was supreme 
in Ireland. Do you want any greater 
admission than that—that the Govern- 
ment are oT in the course they are 
pursuing ? [Zaughter.] Hon. Members 
laugh; but the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Haddington is a very strong 
supporter of them and of their policy, 
and this is what he said— 

‘* How were the Government going to sub- 
stitute for the de facto Government of Ireland, 
which he should like to see, the de jure Govern- 


ment, a Government which should discharge 
its duties with the good will of the Irish 
people? ”” 

If the Government wanted an admission 
from hon. Members who support the 
views of hon. Members below the Gang- 
way, in justification of the course they 
have adopted, they could not obtain a 
more candid admission than that made 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Haldane). But what is the real issue 
that is raised by this debate? It is 
whether the Government are to have an 
opportunity of bringing in this excep- 
tional legislation for Ireland which they 
say at the present is the only remedy at 
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hand; or whether, on the other hand, 
the view of hon. Members below the 
Gangway is the sounder view to take of 
the Irish Question ; whether this repres- 
sive legislation should be adopted, or 
whether there should be granted what 
is generally called Home Rule for Ire- 
land? That, Sir, is the real issue raised 
upon this occasion. It is impossible, 
having listened to the speeches of hon. 
Members, not to have been struck by 
the recantation of views which has cha- 
racterized many of them. There was a 
recantation made by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dumfries, which was very 
straightforward and very honourable. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said 
that in 1882 there was a case for 
coercion, and he voted for it; but he 
was very sorry he did, and he did so in 
ignorance. That was a statement which 
was loudly cheered by hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway. At any rate, as 
between the supporters of the Home 
Rule policy and the Liberal Unionists, 
there is this, at least, of advantage upon 
our side—we have nothing to recant; 
we have not recanted in the past, and 
we do not intend to recant in the future. 
My hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dumfries is not the only Member 
who has recanted his opinion in relation 
to Irish policy. There are many hon. 
Members who sit upon the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench who very suddenly recanted 
their opinions last year in relation to 
Irish policy ; they did not call it recan- 
tation, they found a softer word, some- 
thing more soothing to their consciences 
--they called it the “finding of salva- 
tion.” ‘ Finding of salvation!” ‘he 

might just as well talk about the finding 
of Moses. At any rate, the last Election 
showed very clearly that the constituen- 
cies did not all take the view that these 
right hon. Gentlemen had found political 
salvation, but seemed rather to think 
that they had found something the very 
reverse of political salvation. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian prophesied to-night that the 
views in favour of Home Rule are grow- 
ing in the country. [Home Rule cheers. | 
Hon. Members cheer that prophecy; 
but I remember very well that in that 
most brilliant speech which theright hon. 
Gentleman made just before the Divi- 
sion which wasso fatal to hisGovernment, 
he ventured to prophesy. I remember 
his words very well, and I remember the 
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action by which his words were accom- 


panied. Standing by that Table, he 
— to the Opposition, and used this 
anguage — ‘‘The ebbing tide is with 
ou, and the flowing tide is with us.” 
Home Rule — I am glad to find, 
r. Speaker, that those impressive words 
made as much effect upon hon. Members 
below the Gangway as they made upon 
myself; but, Mr. Speaker, I think hon. 
Members below the Gangway are cheer- 
ing a little too soon. The last General 
Election has shown conclusively that the 
flowing tide has been with us, and that 
the right hon. Gentleman and his politi- 
cal Friends are beiug carried far out to 
sea upon the ebbing tide. But, Mr. 
Speaker, why do I refer to these recan- 
tations of these apparent inconsistencies ? 
I refer to them for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the House to an observa- 
tion made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the other night. Theright hon. Gentle- 
man said—if I caught his words accu- 
rately—that no Government had ever 
brought in, or, at any rate, had ever 
hoped to pass, what is popularly called a 
Coercion Bill when three-sevenths of the 
Members of the House of Commons 
were opposed to that measure. But how 
is it that three-sevenths of the House of 
Commons are opposed to this measure ? 
It is by reason of the very sudden 
alliance which has been formed between 
the right hon. Gentleman and the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell), and that alliance 
is entirely attributable to the recantation 
of view, and the absolute change of 
Irish policy which was so suddenly 
adopted by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. Well, Sir, the other night my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Dumfries made an attack upon the 
Liberal Unionists. He said the Liberal 
Unionists are the real fathers of this Bill. 
I am notin the secrets of the Leaders 
of the Liberal Unionists; but, so far as 
I am aware, I do not think there is any 
justification for that remark. I am, 
owever, not going to shrink from any 
responsibility, if responsibility there be. 
If by Coercion Act, hon. Members mean 
an Act which is only necessary to enable 
Her Majesty’s Government to carry on 
the government of Ireland, then I am 
satisfied that there is no Liberal Unionist 
who will shrink for a moment from the 
admission that the Liberal Unionists are 
responsible, and are only too proud to be 
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responsible, for such a measure. But, 
Sir, it does not occur to me that the 
Liberal Unionists require any vindica- 
tion in this House. The position and 
the policy of the Liberal Unionists was 
fully vindicated at the last General 
Election by the voice of the country. 
For what are the Government now ask- 
ing? They are merely asking, as I 
understand, subject to an observation I 
will make in a moment as to some details 
of the measure—they are merely asking 
for power to maintain law and order in 
Ireland. What is the present condition 
of affairs? Can anybody doubt for a 
moment, after having read the evidence 
of the Report of the Cowper Commission, 
that there is not only outrage, but that 
there is disorder, and, in many districts, 
an absolute contempt for the law in Ire- 
land? When we regard—as we must 
regard—the difficulty which is connected 
with the process of evicting in Ireland, 
when we think of the system of Boy- 
cotting and intimidation of jurymen, 
when we think of the language in 
use on platforms in Ireland, and 
what is much more to the point, when 
we think of the attitude which is 
now being assumed by the priesthood 
of Ireland, it does occur to me that the 
time has arrived when Her Majesty’s 
Government ought to ask for powers to 
deal with what they consider a state of 
social disorder in Ireland. I am not 
going to trouble the House by reading 
any portion of the Report of the Cowper 
Commission. I assume that hon. Mem- 
bers have read that Report ; I am quite 
sure that hon. Members below the Gang- 
way have done so. Assuming that they 
have read that Report, and the portion 
of it which deals with the question of 
Boycotting and the question of combina- 
tion, I am persuaded that they will have 
arrived at the conclusion that the Go- 
vernment are amply justified in the 
course they propose to pursue. Now, 
when the Government ask for these re- 
pressive powers, they are, of course, called 
Coercionists. An hon. Member, the other 
night, not only characterized the sup- 
porters of this Bill as Coercionists, but 
as Brummagem Straffords and bogus 
Castlereaghs. Itseems to me that many 
hon. Members on this side of the House 
are suffering from Straffords and Castle- 
reaghs on the brain. I am happy to say 
that the infection has not yet reached the 
Liberal Unionists, although I am bound 
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to confess that I think my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Cirencester Division 
of Gloucestershire seems to be sickening 
for the complaint. The term coercion is 
an absolute misnomer, and I ask the 
House to consider who are the real co- 
ercionists in this matter; to my mind, 
and, I think, to the mind of anyone 
reading dispassionately the Report of 
the Cowper Commission, the real coer- 
cionists in this matter are the National 
League. [Home Rule ironical cheers. | 
Hon. Members cheer me ironically; but 
I do not hesitate to say that any com- 
bination that will not allow peaceable 
citizens and law-abiding people to go 
about their business without interfer- 
ence, is something very much like coer- 
cion indeed. What does the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) say? 
Last night he said that if this Bill be 
passed the people of Ireland would be 
slaves under it. 

Mr. DILLON (East Mayo): I rise to 
Order, Mr. Speaker. The hon. Member 
is putting into my mouth words I never 
used at all. I said the people of Ireland 
would be slaves if they submitted to this 
Bill peaceably. 

Mr. F. W. MACLEAN: I beg the 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon, if I quoted 
his words wrongly, I do not, for a 
moment, wish to misinterpret the lan- 
guage he used ; but it does not seem to 
make any difference in the argument I 
wish to submit to the House. The hon. 
Gentleman admits having said that, if 
the people of Ireland submitted to this 
Bill peaceably, they would be nothing 
but slaves. I venture to say that, at the 
present moment, many of the peasantry 
and tenantry of Ireland who are under 
the coercion of the National League are 
in little better position than that of 
slaves. The hon. Member for the Ciren- 
cester Division of Gloucestershire said— 

“No, that cannot be ; for General Buller, in 
his evidence, said that the National e was 
the salvation of the people of Ireland.’ 

But why? No one has ventured to ex- 
plain why. The reason why the pea- 
santry and tenantry of Ireland regard 
the action of the National League as the 
salvation of Ireland is that prominent 
Members of the League are always going 
about the country and instilling into the 
minds of the peasantry and tenantry that, 
if they will only support the League, they 
will get their rents very much reduced, 
and ina short time get their land for 
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nothing. [Mr. Mac Nertu: Hear, hear!) 
An hon. Gentleman cries ‘‘ Hear, hear!’ 
I am very much obliged to him for the 
concession. That, I think, is not the 
language that hon. Members below the 
Gangway use in this House; but the 
language they use and the policy they 
ropound here is very different to the 
anguage which is used by prominent 
members of the National League in the 
mountainous districts of Kerry and 
Clare. The National League has in- 
duced the peasantry and the tenantry of 
Ireland to arrive at the conclusion that 
the National League is their best friend, 
by trading upon the worst passions and 
the most assailable weakness of man— 
the greed and cupidity of human nature. 
I repeat that the real struggle upon 
which the House is entering is, whether 
the law of the Queen and of the country 
is to prevail over the unwritten law of 
the National League? I know I am 
only making use of a well-worn plati- 
tude. [‘‘Hear, hear!” ] Hon. Mem- 
bers have not heard it yet; they might, 
at any rate, be indulgent until they have 
heard the platitude. I know I only 
make use of a well-worn platitude when 
I say that the primary duty of a Govern- 
ment is to govern. If the Government 
have not the power to govern, I—and I 
think I speak for many Liberal Unionists 
—feel that such power ought to be 
given to them. There is an agitation, 
something very akin to a revolutionary 
agitation, going on in a very consider- 
able portion of Ireland. A great deal 
has been said about the responsibility 
that will attach to various sections in 
this House if this measure be passed. 
I agree that there will be great responsi- 
bility upon the Government, upon their 
supporters, and a greater one, or, at any 
rate, as great a one, upon that Party in 
the House which is known as the Liberal 
Unionist ; but I venture to think that a 
far greater responsibility will rest on 
the shoulders of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian. For 
the first time during 50 years or more ; 
for the first time during a great—and I 
admit it most frankly—a most eventful 
career—a career during which he has 
attained, in a great measure, the affec- 
tion, if not the affection, at any rate the 
veneration of his countrymen—for the 
first time the right hon. Gentleman re- 
fuses to support Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment when they come to this House and 
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say we require increased facilities for 
carrying on the Government of the 
Queen. Well, Mr. Speaker, why is 
this? Because he has, according to his 
views, his own panacea to remedy the 
ills of Ireland. I know there is no 
finality in politics; but I ask hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen to bear in 
mind that, for the present, at any 
rate, the voice of the country as re- 
gards this particular remedy for these 
particular ills has been given against 
the policy of the right hon. Gentleman. 
(Cries of ““No!”] Well, I am sur- 
prised to hear hon. Memberscry ‘‘ No!” 
How can they explain the position of the 
right hon. Gentleman on the Bench 
below me? Now, it does seem to me 
that the country having rejected the 
Home Rule policy of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the least we might have ex- 
pected from the right hon. Gentleman 
would have been that he would have 
supported in the meantime the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Upon the 
Motion for leave to introduce the Bill, I 
do not propose to go at any length into 
the details of the measure; but there is 
one portion of the Bill to which I desire 
to call attention, if I may be permitted 
to do so, and that is that part of the Bill 
which deals with the change of venue, 
or the bringing over of prisoners charged 
with certain specified offences to Eng- 
land for trial. I am bound to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that it does occur to me that 
that is a provision of the Bill which will 
require the greatest and the gravest 
consideration. If I may respectfully 
urge upon Her Majesty’s Government, 
I would certainly ask them, between this 
and the Committee stage of the Bill, to 
consider very carefully whether that por- 
tion of the Bill is tothem of its essence and 
vital to its existence; or whether, pos- 
sibly, some other scheme may not be con- 
trived which may obviate the necessity 
for that which to some of us appears to 
be a rather detrimental part of the Bill. 
It is, perhaps, impertinent for me to 
make a suggestion; but, if I may, I 
would suggest the possibility of adopt- 
ing the scheme which is in operation in 
Scotland, and thus get out of the diffi- 
culty which may arise in relation to this 
particular part of the Bill. However, Sir, 
that isa detail in referenceto which I only 
venture to throw out a hint at the pre- 
sent moment, in the hope that that part 
of the Bill may meet with the earnest 
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consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Well, under the circumstances 
I have stated, I, for my part, shall have 
no hesitation whatever in supporting 
the Government in the Motion that is 
now before the House. If it be, as I 
surmise, that the asking for these ex- 
ceptional powers is only to be regarded 
as paving the way for those remedial 
measures which I have suggested—and 
I understand from the statements of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite that it 
is merely as a paving of the way for re- 
medial measures—then I urge upon the 
Government, with all respect, to oes 
resolutely and firmly with their Bill. I 
am satisfied that, if they do, that bear- 
ing in mind the ulterior remedial mea- 
sures which they have in view, that not 
only will they meet with the support of 
their Supporters who sit opposite, but 
they will certainly meet with the support 
of the Liberal Unionists, and that when 
they have to explain their position to 
the country, I am satisfied that they 
will obtain the support of the constitu- 
encies and the confidence of the country. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): Mr. Speaker, the course taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government promises for 
the House of Commons a Session of 
strife and barrenness. I should like to 
ask what has happened to entirely 
change the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment since the speech made at the 
close of the last Session of Parliament 
by the then Leader of the Conservative 
Party and the Leader of the House. 
The noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
gave no indication whatever that the 
first efforts of the Government, upon the 
reassembling of Parliament, would be 
the introduction of a severe measure of 
coercion. On the other hand, we were 
assured that it was the intention of the 
Government to indulge in great delibe- 
ration in regard to the provisions which 
should be introduced into Parliament, 
and the noble Lord gave every assur- 
ance that the result of their delibera- 
tions would be that there would be a 
series of measures with regard to local 
government submitted to Parliament, 
and that those measures would treat 
equally with the four parts of the United 
Kingdom, that there would be similarity, 
and, last of all, that there would be 
simultaneity in regard to the measure 
of local government. Now, in regard 
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to this last and long word of the noble 
Lord, the only simultaneity that I can 
discover is the circumstance that the 
noble Lord has just returned to this 
House at the identical moment that the 
Government has thrown overboard every 

ledge it gave at the close of the last 

ession of Parliament, and has taken 
up the question of the renewal of coer- 
cion towards Ireland. I wish to say in 
general terms that we have before us a 
long and severe struggle upon this 
question. It is no longer a struggle in 
which the Irish Members, or a majority 
of the Irish Members of the House, will 
be opposed to an overwhelming majority 
drawn from both sides of the House. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
F. W. Maclean) who last addressed the 
House asked how it is that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) is no 
longer prepared to give his adhesion 
and support to the policy of coercion ? 
My answer is that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is not new to coercion; after an 
experience of 50 years, it has no charm 
or fascination for him. There are other 
Liberal Members of the House of Com- 
mons who have been induced at the 
call of their Leaders to listen to pro- 
posals for coercion. I was one of those 
unfortunate individuals who were cajoled 
by the statistics given as to the condi- 
tion of Ireland to listen to proposals 
for coercion, and I looked with hope to 
the remedial legislation which was pro- 
mised should succeed coercion. I do not 
hesitate to say that all those who have 
been for any time in this House, and 
who hope that the condition of Ireland 
will be improved by remedial legisla- 
tion, must have abandoned all expecta- 
tion of any permanent good arising to 
the country, or of any assistance being 
given to remedial legislation by this or 
any other form of coercion which may 
be submitted. It is very easy for a Go- 
vernment taking up the position the 
present Government has done to make 
out a case which shall be satisfactory 
to those who will only take a very 
limited view of the condition of society 
in Ireland. On the other hand, those 
of us who have turned our backs on 
coercion, and are resolved we will adhere 
to the policy of remedial legislation, 
base our position upon this considera- 
tion—that there is a condition of dis- 
affection and discontent in Ireland which 
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has been going on for generations; that 
there is in reality a civil war, although 
it may be altogether bloodless, in that 
country. A war of classes has been 
going on from generation to generation, 
and until we have terminated this 
struggle it will be impossible that the 
condition of Ireland can be such as will 
not afford some pretence for some short- 
sighted individuals to favour the policy 
of coercion. Now, the condition in which 
we find ourselves is very singular. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) is 
a highly respectable Member and a very 
able Member of this House; but only 
a fortnight ago he was Secretary for 
Scotland. He has been pitchforked into 
the Irish Office; he knows little or 
nothing of the condition of the country ; 
he is literally unable to grapple with 
many of the suggestions which come 
from this or that side of the House; 
and yet we have the right hon. Gentle- 
man, thus unarmed, presenting to us the 
ease for coercion for Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman very wisely 
fought shy of the old method of making 
out a case for coercion for Ireland. In 
all past cases, facts and figures of such a 
grave character have been given to 
the House, and have led many Members 
to support the Government in passing 
measures of coercion. The right hon. 
Gentleman indulged in anecdotes, as he 
called them. He gave us little inform- 
ation that was based on any official or 
tangible ground—anything that could 
really be examined and refuted. On 
the contrary, he based his case mainly 
on the fact that there existed in Ireland 
a widespread system of Boycotting. I 
do not deny that this very obnoxious 
system does largely prevail in that 
country, and that it is one of the few 
weapons that are left to the discontented 
Irish people in their struggle with an 
exacting landlord class. The misfortune 
of Ireland has been that throughout her 
history she has been in the hands of 
the landlord class, and that the whole 
population has been under the lash of 
that class. Parliament itself is made up 
of the landlord class; legislation has 
always gone on lines that have favoured 
the landlord class and inflicted per- 
petual injustice upon the tenant class. 
At last, by the legislation of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, there came some mitigation of 
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the situation ; but owing to the failure of 
the harvests, and the depression of the 
prices of agricultural produce, the con- 
dition of the Irish tenantry is almost as 
bad as it was before 1881. Now, I 
maintain it is impossible to wrest from 
the hands of the Irish people these 
weapons of defence, so long as the 
weapons of offence and tyranny remain 
in the hands of the landlord class in 
that country. It is impossible by legis- 
lation to reach the root of the system of 
Boycotting. Besides, Boycotting is not 
altogether an Irish offence. It may vary 
in its forms; but it is as common in this 
country as in Ireland. The President of 
the great Wesleyan Society—a man who 
has had much experience of all parts of 
the country—has said that there does 
not exist in the thousands of parishes in 
this country the very elements of reli- 
gious liberty ; that there is a dominant 
class who interfere with the rights and 
privileges of those who happen to differ 
from them. You may go to other circles 
and find the same spirit, and the same 
bad habit prevails. hat occurs in the 
appointment of the magistracy in this 
country? It is notorious that the system 
of Boycotting prevails in every part of 
the country. ycotting is almost uni- 
versal in the rural districts of England, 
and the towns are not free from it. I 
recollect that some time ago the Town 
Council of Bradford—one division of 
which town I have the honour to repre- 
sent—sent up to the Lord Chancellor the 
names of 13 gentlemen whom they 
desired to be added to the borough 
Commission of the Peace. Amongst 
the 13 gentlemen there happened 
to be two Liberals. My brother was 
one of the two, and a highly respectable 
gentleman in Bradford was the other. 
The Lord Chancellor sent down the list 
with the two Liberals excluded—Boy- 
cotted. I do not hesitate to say that 
Boycotting must prevail in Ireland so 
long as you allow a small but powerful 
minority to ride roughshod over the 
rights and over the feelings of the 

ople of that country. Now, Mr. 

peaker, notwithstanding the anxiety 
of the Government to carry this Bill, 
every Liberal Member is entitled to ask 
for the greatest deliberation in the con- 
sideration of the Bill. If ever there 
was a measure in regard to which Mem- 
bers were entitled to confer with their 
constituents, this is one of that character. 
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A proposal to take away the dearest 
and most cherished rights of 5,000,000 
of Her Majesty’s subjects is one in 
which the great mass of the people of 
the United Kingdom will take a lively 
interest, and therefore I appeal to Her 
Majesty’s Government not to expect too 
rapid progress to be made with this 
measure. But, Sir, there is another 
reason why we are entitled to deliberate 
long and seriously and carefully upon 
this great question. This question of 
coercion was not submitted to the con- 
stituencies at the last Election. Pro- 
posals such as those referred to by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
F. W. Maclean) who spoke last, 
and by other Unionist Members, 
were largely commented upon; but 
I do not know a constituency in 
which proposals of coercion were seri- 
ously advocated by any candidate, 
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tion to recent cases of coercion. Coercion 
has uniformly failed in Ireland. The 
experiment extending over 86 years, 
the experience of 86 Acts and Amend- 
ments of Acts, only shows to us that, 
assailed on that side, the Irish people 
are invulnerable. They have courage, 
they have heroism, they have resources, 
they have ingenuity ; they have baffled 
every Administration in the past, and 
they will baffle every Administration in 
the future. It is easy to charge the 
Irish people with not being amenable 
to the ordinary laws of Great Britain. 
My answer is, and it is the outcome of 
some historic examination, that what- 
ever virtues the Irish people have, they 
are their own, and they may glory in 
them ; and whatever vices they have are 
of our creation and of our imposition, 
and we are now bearing the penalty and 
the cost. I venture to say that a very 
short time will elapse before the great 
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man the Member for the Eastern Divi- | but a barren effort to sustain a system 
sion of Bradford (Mr. H. Byron Reed) | which has been the curse of Ireland 
said he really had won his election by | ever since the Union, and for centuries 
the advocacy of coercion, The hon. | before. It is impossible that you can 
Gentleman may have, in some way or| maintain your land system in that 
other, mentioned coercion, but I am | country and bring permanent peace to 
sure it was not a prominent topic in his Ireland. But I want to put the case 
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true in that solitary instance, it only | this side of the House, an overwhelming 
proves the rule that the constituencies | majority of the Irish Members repre- 
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indeed if they expect they will succeed. 
But we need not confine our examina- 





| they would press forward with vigour.” 
Now, if that really be the determination 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and if 


[Second Night. } 
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the measures they are about to propose 
to Parliament are dictated by such a 

irit as that, I do not hesitate to say 
that the Irish Members will be justified 
in paper ve to any lengths in baffling 
such a policy; because they are denied 
their Constitutional rights. What is the 
use of Ireland selecting her Representa- 
tives, and sending them to the House of 
Commons, if they are to be told by a 
Minister of the Crown that whatever 
they say or do will not be regarded 
when questions of Irish policy are to be 
submitted to Parliament? If that isthe 
deliberate intention of the Government, 
all I can say is that the Irish Members 
will be justified in offering opposition to 
the very last point to this proposal for 
the coercion of their country. Not only 
so, Mr. Speaker; but I believe that the 
British constituencies will—when they 
come to understand the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, when they come 
to understand the shilly-shallying which 
is going on with regard to measures of 
reform, and the hot haste with which 
measures of coercion are being pressed 
through this House—begin to see that 
Her Majesty’s present Advisers are not 
about to produce results in Ireland which 
will be of any permanent benefit to the 
country; but that, on the other hand, 
they have really entered upon a policy 
which will delay all progressive legisla- 
tion with regard to Great Britain, and 
will only tend to increase the alienation 
between the two nations. I only wish to 
say, in conclusion, that we are only upon 
a very early stage of this measure. The 
Bill has not yet been placed in our hands ; 
but we know enough now of the spirit in 
which it has been presented, and of the 
hopes and fears which have compelled 
Her Majesty’s Government to enter upon 
this reactionary line. I, for one, am 
prepared from my place in Parliament 
to do everything that lies in my power 
to delay and baffle legislation of this 
kind. 

Mr. MAO NEILL (Donegai, 8.): I 
beg to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned,” 
—(Mr. Mac Neill.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 
Mr. Mlingworth 


{COMMONS} 
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MOTIONS. 
—o— 
MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (BELFAST) 
BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
leave be given to bring ina Bill to ex- 
tend the Municipal Franchise of the 
Borough of Belfast,””—( Colonel Saunder- 
son, )—put, and agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by 
Colonel Saunnersoy, Colonel Krna- 
Harman, Colonel Wartne, Mr. T. W. 
RussEtt, and Mr. Lea. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 211.] 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be read a second time 
upon Wednesday 18th May.”—( Colonel 
Saunderson. ) 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): May I 
ask the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
whether he intends that the passing of 
this Bill shall depend upon chance, or 
whether he intends to ask the House to 
pane facilities for the passing of the 

i 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday 18th May. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I think 
I am entitled to an answer to the 
question I have just put to the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Saunderson). I am greatly interested 
in this matter, because I have for 
more than a year been endeavouring to 
obtain an extension of the municipal 
franchise of Belfast. Surely, I do not 
make an unreasonable request when I 
ask the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
whether he intends to trust to chance in 
passing this Bill, or to ask the Govern- 
ment to afford him some facilities for the 
consideration of the Bill ? 

Cotonen SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): I hope Her Majesty’s Government 
will give facilities for passing this Bill, 
which I am just as anxious to pass as the 
hon Member himself. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 30th March, 1887. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Bri1s--Zeave—Criminal 

; Law Amendment (Ireland) | Third Night], 
debate further adjourned, 

Ordered — First Reading — Newspaper Libel 
Law Amendment * [212]. 

Second Reading—Mining Royalties * [23], debate 
adjourned ; High Sheriff Disqualification (Ire- 
land) * [85], debate adjourned. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee — 
Limited Owners (Scotland) * [8]. 

Withdrawn— Public Libraries Acts Amend- 
ment * [122]; Municipal Elections (Scotland) 
(Corrupt Practices) * [77]. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o— 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [ToIRD NIGHT. | 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [28th March], 
“That leave be given to bring ina Bill to 
make better provision for the prevention and 
punishment of Crime in Ireland ; and for other 
= relating thereto.”—(Mr. Arthur Bal- 
our.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) said, 
he rose to discharge what he believed to 
be a responsible duty, to say, once for 
all, that the Party to which he had the 
honour to belong would resist to the ut- 
most the Algerine code which the Go- 
vernment were attempting to force upon 
the people of Ireland. They believed 
that this code was unjustified by the 
circumstances, that it was calculated to 
sow dissension in Ireland between class 
and class, and creed and creed; that it 
was calculated, furthermore, to foster 
and nurture animosity between England 
and Ireland, to lower the national pride 
and hurt the national feelings of Irish- 
men, and to create discord between the 
people of the two countries. He would, at 
the outset, draw a strong distinction be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and 
the country which they were supposed to 
represent. He stated from his personal 
knowledge a fact for which, if untrue, he 
would deserve serious reprehension, that 


at the last General Election Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government had no mandate from 
the people of England to force coercion 
on Ireland. He could not but think of 
an incident which occurred on the very 
day on which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland rose to 
ask leave to introduce his Bill. Just as 
he was approaching the Table for the 
purpose a cheer, from below the Gang- 
way greeted him. He did nvt under- 
stand that cheer. It was in recognition 
of the arrival of a new Member (Sir 
Walter Foster), who was returned by 
an immense majority because he pro- 
fessed to be opposed to coercion. He 
believed that hey were backed up in 
their opposition to this measure not only 
by the people of Ireland, but by the sen- 
timent of the majority of the people of 
England, Scotland, and Wales. The fact 
of the appointment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to his present position of Chief 
Secretary was the strongest argument 
against coercion. If Ireland was on the 
verge of social revolution, as had been 
represented—if it was in a state of re- 
bellion and Boycotting—if things were 
reduced to chaos in that country, why 
was not an experienced statesman versed 
in the matter and having a knowledge 
of the Irish people appointed? Why 
was a Gentleman chosen for the post who 
knew less about Ireland than he himself 
knew about Central Asia ? If that was the 
state of affairs in Ireland, he could not 
believe that the Prime Minister would 
have disposed of the Chief Secretaryship 
in the same way as he would dis- 
pose of a family living in his gift. Never 
in his experience had he witnessed a 
more pitiable spectacle than that pre- 
sented by the right hon. Gentleman on 
the Treasury Bench when asking leave 
to bring in this Bill. He was framing an 
indictment against a whole people to de- 
prive them of their liberty, to send some of 
their Representatives—as some of their 
Representatives assuredly would be sent 
if this Bill passed—to prison, and to check 
em agitation, and yet he actually 

id not know his own case. He could 
not have properly digested or even read 
the evidence before him, for he could not 
tell the places or the circumstances. He 
did not even know the names of the Irish 
Judges whom he quoted. Mr. Justice 
Murphy was with him ‘‘ Chief Justice 
Murphy,” and agrarian outrage was 
‘* agricultural outrage.” He called the 


charges of the Judges “‘ reports,” and 
[Third Night.) 
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the reason was quite plain. In England 
the Judges never delivered political 
charges, and the Mhief Secretary 
thought that the Irish Judges were a 
higher class of policemen making re- 
ports. He(Mr. Mac Neill) declared that 
if the right hon. Gentleman were placed 
on a school board examination as to the 
ordinary and political circumstances of 
Ireland he would be deservedly plucked. 
The right hon. Gentleman had been 
bolstered up by all the calumnious tittle- 
tattle of the informers and police spies, 
paid hacks, and backstairs secret agents 
of Dublin Castle. It never occurred to 
him to investigate the truth of his 
stories. He spoke of the old man of 80 
years of age, who wished to be kept on 
the jury panel that he might do a good 
turn to a friend. Why, he (Mr. Mac Neill) 
had heard that story at least eight years 
ago. It was the calumnious stories of 
the smoke-room of the Kildare Street 
Club that he was forcing on the people 
of England; but a club story had 
never before been used as an indict- 
ment against a whole nation. Then 
they had from him the midwife’s tale. 
That showed the weakness of the Go- 
vernment’s case—an old wife’s tale. 
When asked for his authority and for 
names and dates, the right hon. Gentle- 
man relied on his responsibility as a 
Minister of the Crown. That was what 
they complained of. They said he was 
not responsible to the Irish people. 
The statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man carried on its own face its thorough 
and perfect condemnation. The right 
hon. Gentleman expected to be the 
master of the Irish people. He would 
be nothing of the kind. He would only 
be their gaoler. He would be merely a 
puppet in the hands of the permanent 
clerks of Dublin Castle. The statements 
of the Irish Judges were mere obiter dicta 
in no way connected with the administra- 
tion of the law. When the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland was preparing their Reports, 
why did he not give Judge Lawson’s 
report of what took place at the Winter 
Assizes at Omagh, when Judge Lawson 
said the two Walkers should be found 
guilty of murder and nothing else? The 
jury there disagreed, and the Walkers 
were sent to Belfast to be tried safely 
and securely. Why did not the Attorney 
General give them Baron Dowse’s re- 
port in Tipperary? Because this was 


Mr. Mac Neill 
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not an investigation. This was a pro- 

sal to put the Government in power. 

hey did not want to tell the people the 
real truth. They wanted to give a cer- 
tain complexion for Unionist, or, rather, 
official ends. Why was Baron Dowse— 
an old friend and political supporter— 
omitted? That was not grateful of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland. When 
Baron Dowse stood for Derry the At- 
torney General was his counsel. 

Tuzt ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I deny that I ever was his 
counsel at Derry or anywhere else. 

Mr. MAC NEILL said, he accepted 
the correction. The Attorney General 
was, however, present at a banquet to 
commemorate the return of Baron Dowse, 
for Londonderry, in 1868. The learned 
Baron then defeated Lord Claud Ham- 
ilton, and inflicted thereby one of the 
greatest blows ever sustained by the 
Tory Party in Ireland, and the present 
Attorney General of the Conservative 
Government celebrated the happy event. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary said that the legitimate op- 

sition was not in favour of coercion. 

hat was the meaning of that? That 
this question of coercion—the question 
of the political life and death of the Irish 
people—was reduced to a Party ques- 
tion; and he said that the right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench had 
made it so. In 1885 the then Conser- 
vative Government announced its inten- 
tion not to renew the Crimes Act. The 
arguments then used by the Tory Party 
were precisely the arguments which were 
now being used against them. The 
Attorney General for Ireland had ac- 
cused Lord Spencer when Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland of the wilful murder of 
the boy Giffen, who lost his life in an 
Orange riot. He said that the blood of 
Giffen was on Lord Spencer’s head. 

Mr. HOLMES: I never made any 
statement imputing murder to Lord 
Spencer, and I never insinuated any- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: What did you say? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. MAC NEILL said, he would pass 
that by. He might be wrong; but the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman made 
a distinct allusion to Lord Spencer in 
reference to Giffen. 

Mr. HOLMES: Certainly. 
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Mr. MAC NEILL: Certainly. He 
came now to the tremendous difficulties 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had to encounter among his new friends 
lest he might wound their suscepti- 
bilities. He would refer to the Home 
Secretary, whom he would call the Home 
Rule Secretary. That right hon. Gentle- 
man, now a supporter of coercion, had 
first got into Parliament by abusing and 
holding up to ridicule the administra- 
tion of law in Ireland. He found in 
The Times of the 2\st of November, 
1868, the following statement :— 

‘““Mr. Henry Matthews is elected for Dun- 
gannon and ranks as a Liberal, but his 
Liberalism is a cross between Toryism and 
Fenianism.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
career of the right hon. Gentleman or 
references of the sort which the hon. 
Member is now making, have nothing 
whatever to do with the introduction of 
this Biil. 

Mr. MAC NEILL said, he would sub- 
mit to the Speaker’s ruling, and would 
not pursue that subject further. He 
would now proceed to examine some of 
the provisions of this Bill. The abolition 
of trial by jury meant the entire aboli- 
tion of the Constitution, and there was 
no evidence to justify it. It insured the 
determination of questions of fact by 
persons influenced bythe Crown. Resi- 
dent Magistrates who were to be substi- 
tuted for a jury in certain cases were 
clearly subject to that influence; they 
held their positions at the pleasure of 
the Crown, and might be dismissed at 
any moment. They would simply be 
puppets administering justice with their 
eyes fixed on the Treasury Bench—the 
justice which would be dealt out by 
Dublin Castle. It wae nothing more 
nor less than a blasphemous parody of 
justice. In 1852, Archbishop Whately, 
himself an Englishman, speaking of 
Treland, said— 

“The Lord Lieutenant's days and nights are 
wasted on intrigues and — | squabbles, on the 
management of the press and the management 
of fétes, on deciding what ruined gambler is to 
have this slipendiary istracy, and what 
Repealer is to be concilia by ing his wife 
and daughter to that concert.’ 

These were the men who were to 
have the lives and liberties of the 
Irish people at their disposal. The 
proposal to change the venue and bring 
prisoners for trial to England was a step 
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which would receive almost universal 
condemnation. Such a thing was un- 
known in England. The reason was 
that jurors were competent witnesses 
and might give evidence on a trial in 
which they were sworn as jurors. It 
was to enable a garbled tale to be told 
without detection that the expedient of 
changing the venue was to be resorted to. 
The proposal to bring over Members of 
the Irish Bar at the expense of the 
Government, for the defence of prisoners, 
was noteworthy. Lord Castlereagh was 
the first person who had assailed the 
independence of the Bar in Ireland. He 
writes— 

‘* We have good materials among the young 

barristers, but we cannot expect them to waste 
their time and to starve into the bargain. I 
know the difficulties, and shall them as 
much as possible in the extent of our expendi- 
ture, but I cannot help most earnestly request- 
ing to receive £5,000 in bank notes.” 
It appeared on the face of the Corn- 
wallis Correspondence that a member 
of the Bar who had appeared for most 
of the prisoners in the State trials of 
that time had sold the secrets of his 
clients to the Crown. Again, there was 
to be no limitation to the Coercion Bill, 
and Ireland was always to be in a de- 
graded, inferior, and abject position. 
Charles James Fox once said— 

“T would rather see Ireland wholly separated 

from the Crown of England than kept in subjec- 
tion by force. Unwilling subjects are little better 
than enemies.” 
Even Pitt, if he were alive to day, would 
scorn the proposals of the Government, 
for in his speech proposing the Union 
he said the two countries were to go 
hand in hand, and that the Union was 
to be the consolidation of a great Empire. 
They knew how lamentably and miser- 
ably that expectation had failed. It was 
not to the interest of right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to have Ireland a con- 
tented, happy, and prosperous nation, 
for if the Irish difficulty were removed, 
the Liberal Unionist defection would be 
at an end, and their posts and places 
would be gone. Lord Brougham 
cautioned Parliament not to under- 
take to cure Irish distress by anything 
in the shape of penal enactments. He 
said— 

“The greatest mockery of all—the most in- 
tolerable insult—the cause of peculiar exaspera- 
tion against which I chiefly caution the House, is 
the undertaking to cure the distress under which 
she (Ireland) labours by anything in the shape of 
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new penal enactments. It is in these enactments | 
alone that we have ever shown our liberality to 
Ireland. She has received penal laws from the 
hands of England almost as plentifully as she has 
received blessings from the hands of Providence. 
What have these laws done? Checked her tur- 
bulence, but not stifled it. The grievance re- 
maining perpetually, the complaint can only be 
postponed, We may load her with chains, but in 
doing so we shall not better her condition. By 
coercion we may goad her on to fury, but by 
coercion we shall never break her spirit. She 
will rise up and break the fetters we impose, 
and arm herself for deadly violence with the 
fragments,”"—(Lord Brougham’s Speeches, vol, 
iv., p. 45.) 


He asked were Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, for considerations of Office, going 
to gamble in the flesh and blood of 
human beings. He believed the people 
of England would rise in the majesty of 
their might and prevent such an out- 
rage. He and his friends were entering 
upon that contest with light hearts and 
strong courage; they had the people of 
England at their backs and the great 
Liberal Party on their side, and they 
would emerge from the fray a victorious, 
a self-governed, and a free people. 

Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) 
said, that he was about to bring forward 
some serious charges, which, however, 
he thought himself justified in making, 
not only because he had his own impor- 
tant constituency at his back, but be- 
cause he had unfortunately the honour 
at that moment to represent not only the 
Roman Catholic Tories of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, but also tha Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Scotch Roman Catholic 
Unionist Liberals. He thought he should 
have no difficulty in demonstrating that, 
from his point of view, the Government 
had no other course open to them than 
to strengthen the law against law- 
breakers in Ireland. He should confine 
his remarks to three authentic docu- 
ments—the Report of Mr. Knipe, one 
of the Members of Lord Cowper’s Com- 
mission, the general Report of that 
Commission, and the Papal Encyclical 
on the Christian Constitution of States. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite claimed to re- 

resent the Roman Catholic Church ; 

ut he knew that he was stating the 
opinion of a great number of Irish 
Catholics when he said that that claim 
was totally unfounded; but, be that as 
it might, it was sufficient for him (Mr. 
De Lisle) if he could justify his vote to 
his own conscience and to his constitu- 





ents. In Mr. Knipe’s Report he stated 
Mr. Mac Neill 
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that he believed the purchase of their 
holdings by the tenants would tend to 
the preservation of law and order; that 
the tenants themselves would organize 
to put down outrages; and then, on the 
authority of the District Inspector of 
Castleisland, he stated that the police 
were perfectly powerless to enforce the 
law and put down outrages in that dis- 
trict. Well, if the police were power- 
less in any part of the Queen’s Do- 
minions, he maintained that they had a 
right to call for an improvement in the 
rocedure of the law. Then he found 
in the evidence of General Buller that 
he was asked, ‘‘Do you think that the 
improved state of the country is due to 
the fact that the power of the League 
has decreased ?”’ He replied, ‘‘ No,” 
adding that if the League could it would 
prevent the payment of rents. General 
Buller said he believed that the improve- 
ment was because the tenants were 
gatting abatements. He (Mr. De Lisle) 
contended that if the League prevented 
men paying their rents, then it was an 
illegal organization, and ought to be 
suppressed. If the Bill proposed to 
suppress the League it would have his 
support. He would next call the atten- 
tion of the House to the statistics as to 
the depreciation in the value of Irish 
— produce and of live stock. 

e found that the value of agricultural 
produce was, in 1855, £63,000,000; in 
1881, £46,000,000; and in 1886, 
£31,000,000. The value of live stock 
was, in 1881, £51,000,000, and it was, 
in 1886, only £41,000,000. How could 
it be supposed that any political measure 
like Home Rule could give comfort and 
prosperity to a country which was suffer- 
ing from such a depreciation in the value 
of its produce? The remissioa of every 
farthing of rent would not enable the 
eople in many districts of Ireland to 
ive. If the figures produced proved 
anything, they proved that there were 
two possible courses open tothem. One 
was that the real remedy was a certain 
amount of protection to agriculture; 
but if this country would not have re- 
course to a certain amount of agricul- 
tural protection in order to enable the 
agriculturist to live and thrive, then 
there is no other alternative but emigra- 
tion. He could not see anything dis- 
xe in emigration. He saw hon. 

embers opposite. He did not suggest 
that they should emigrate ; but he should 
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like to see them encouraging their 
friends to go to America, or our Colo- 
nies, make fortunes there, and then 
come back to buy properties and 
become good citizens of the United 
Kingdom. In the language of the 
Report which he had referred to, this 
subject was touched on in the evidence 
of Mr. Hamilton, who said that the 
West of Ireland could not be improved 
until it was brought within reach of 
civilization by railways; that that, if 
done at all, must be done by the State, 
and that the best remedy would be emi- 
gration, but that the people would not 
emigrate. Mr. Knipe did not agree 
with the other Commissioners on the 
subject of coercion. In his view, any 
attempt to meet agrarian crime by coer- 
cion would not only fail to secure tran- 
quillity, but would aggravate disorder. 
But latér on in his Report there was a 
passage which proved that the Govern- 
ment were right, because he there advo- 
cated the establishment of a Court of 
Assessors to fix rents which would and 
should have coercive powers both on 
bad landlords and bad tenants. So that 
it was merely a question of what coer- 
cion, and by whom it should be applied. 
If the National League would abandon 
that word ‘‘ National,”’ and state itself 
to be what it now professed itself to be, 
a Poor Tenant’s Protection Society, or 
even an Aborigines’ Protection Society, 
then they would have no quarrel with 
it. It was because it called itself 
‘* National,’”’ and because of the ulterior 
purpose which that name seemed to 
imply, that all the steps which it took 
were suspected and required to be 
watched with vigilance by the Govern- 
ment. And more than that, the action 
of the Government was not only justified 
by the Report of Lord Cowper’s Com- 
mission, but that Report showed that 
the Government would be deserving the 
severest condemnation if they did not 
pursue the policy represented by the 
present measure; a policy in which he 
was certain that they would have the 
support of the electors of the United 
Kingdom if they only had the courage to 
act on their convictions. In page 7 of 
that Report he found a description of 
that new weapon of war—Boycotting. 
He regretted to say that Bishop Bag- 
shawe, the most judicious Bishop of 
Nottingham, had in an address delivered 
on St. Patrick’s Day, defended Boy- 
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cotting if it were judicious—as if any 
amount of judiciousness could make a 
thing which was illegal to be right. 
Truly a judicious Bishop! He regretted 
that a Bishop of his Church still gave 
any support to a system of which it was 
said in that Report of Lord Cowper’s 
Commission, that people were more 
afraid of being Boycotted than they 
were of the decisions of Courts of Jus- 
tice. That was an intolerable state of 
things, and no Government would de- 
serve to last for an hour which allowed 
people to be more afraid of private com- 
binations than of the Courts of Justice. 
Then it was said that in certain districts 
the law was not supreme. That no Go- 
vernment could allow to endure. Fur- 
ther on in the same Report was a de- 
scription of the sufferings of Boycotted 
persons, whose lives were said to be 
made a burthen to them, as none were 
allowed to supply them with the neces- 
saries of life. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) seemed to think that as 
only 800 persons were Boycotted, so 
small a number of persons whose lives 
were rendered miserable had no claims 
to the protection of the Government. 
That, however, he denied, nor could he 
conceive anything more degrading to a 
Government than to allow the state of 
things which now existed in Ireland in 
reference to Boycotted persons to con- 
tinue. If we could not enforce the law, 
better give it up altogether. What was 
the justification which had been put 
forward of the system of Boycotting ? 
It had been characterized by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite as an innocent trade union 
intended to protect Irish tenants against 
excessive and unjust rents, and to com- 

el bad landlords to reduce their rents. 

ut he would not admit this assertion, 
which had, in fact, been successfully 
controverted by a letter in The Tablet 
newspaper of January 8 from, perhaps, 
the most eminent Catholic layman 
in Ireland. But be that as it might, 
it could not be denied that some 
60 agrarian murders had followed the 
adoption of the practice of Boycotting ; 
and a New York paper had advocated 
its enforcement by dynamite, by dagger, 
and by poison. He might say by way 


of parenthesis that there was no ques- 
tion here at stake between Protestant 
and Catholic—a Catholic might well sup- 
port the policy of the Bill before them 
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without incurring the censure of the 
Church. While upon that point he might 
call the attention of hon. Members to 
a passage from the letter already re- 
ferred to, who maintained that the re- 
sult of the struggle now going on in Ire- 
land would beto separatethe Irish Church 
of the future from the Irish Church of 
the past, to join it to the Jacobinical 
Societies of the Continent to defeat the 
demand for a religious education which 
statesmen must needs distrust, when they 
saw from what corrupted sources it pro- 
ceeded, to substitute a hollow for a sin- 
cere Catholicism, and to hurry a revolu- 
tionary Ireland along the same path as 
revolutionary France. Returning to the 
Report of Lord Cowper’s Commission, 
which favoured emigration as the best 
resource for Ireland if Protection was 
rejected, it would be seen that the last 
page but one of the Report showed that 
the Government were not only justified, 
but were compelled to take action on the 
lines of the legislation they were asking 
the House to adopt, for they said, that 
such steps were necessary in several parts 
of the country, and that in the interests 
of all classes, in order to maintain law 
and order, which were then grievously 
outraged. That disposed of the allega- 
tion which was sometimes made that in 
proposing this legislation the Govern- 
ment were disregarding the Report of 
the Royal Commission. On the con- 
trary, they were acting in strict con- 
formity with the recommendation of that 
Commission. They had been told that it 
was impossible for a Catholic to vote for 
this Coercion Bill, but on the strength of 
Mr. Knipe’s Report and the Report of the 
Royal Commission, he felt justified in 
giving his vote for this measure. They 
were told that, in the face of the opposi- 
tion of the Catholic clergy of Ireland, it 
would be impossible for any length of 
time to maintain the government of 
England in Ireland. Well, the object 
of the Supporters of;the Bill was to re- 
store peace, quiet, brotherly love, good 
feeling, and true citizenship in Ireland. 

Mr. Ditton: They never existed.] 

f they never existed then their object 
was to create them; but he denied that 
the assertion made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo was true. He had 
spent some pleasant weeks in Ireland 
in the year 1870, when he had many 
opportunities of observing and con- 
versing with the poorest classes, and 
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but as much peace, prosperity, and con- 
tentment in ed as there was in 
England. He now approached the last 
division of his speech, and in entering 
upon it he might say that he was not 
about to attack the Holy See; but he 
maintained that he was justified in 
attacking any of the Queen’s subjects if 
they appeared to be wanting in their 
allegiance to Her Majesty. He asserted 
that the Irish Catholic Bishops and Irish 
Catholic priests who opposed the ad- 
ministration of the law owed as much 
duty and loyalty to the Crown of Mng- 
land as the humble men-servants and 
maid-servants who swept the dust from 
those seats. In his opinion, by the 
course which they had taken, some of 
the Bishops and clergy of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland had, tried by this 
principle, committed serious aberrations 
from their duty; but he should not 
think himself justified in pointing out 
those aberrations, unless he could also 
suggest theremedy. He admitted, how- 
ever, that if the Catholic clergy of Ire- 
land were for ever going to use their 
influence in opposition to those who 
sought to restore law and order in that 
country, the efforts of the latter would 
be well-nigh hopeless. Cardinal New- 
man had pointed out that— 

“For three hundred years it has been the 
official rule with England to ignore the existence 
of the Pope, and to deal with Catholics in Eng- 
land, not as his children, but as sectaries of the 
Roman Catholic per i Napol said to 
his Envoy—‘ Treat with the Pope as if he was 
master of 100,000 men.’ I am entering into no 
theological question ; I am speaking all along of 
mere decent secular intercourse between Eng- 
land and Rome. A hundred grievances would 
have been set right on their first uprising, had 
there been a frank diplomatic understanding be- 
tween two Great Powers. The world’s politics 
has its laws; and such abnormal courses as 
England has pursued have their Nemesis.’ 
Well, the Nemesis which England was 
suffering from owing to her treatment of 
the Holy See, was the presence of Gentle- 
men opposite. As he, as an English 
Catholic, was going to vote in favour of 
this Bill, he thought that it was his duty 
to justify his conduct. [The hon. Mem- 
ber was then proceeding to quote the 
Papal Encyclical on the Christian Con- 
stitution of States in order to show how 
the Pope, if properly approached, would 
deem it his duty to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the clergy in the maintenance of 
law and social peace, when—— ] 
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Mr. SPEAKER, interposing, said: 
The relations between the Catholic clergy 
and the Holy See and between this 
country and the Pope do not appear to 
me to be relevant in discussing the 
introduction of the Crimes Bill. 

Mr. DE LISLE said, that in that 
case he would proceed to show that the 
conduct of the Catholic clergy in Ireland, 
which, by some, was thought to be a 
justification of the present state of 
things, was in truth a justification for 
the measure of coercion now before 
them. Ata meeting held at Kilkenny, 
and reported in 7he Kilkenny Journal of 
September 29, 1886, at which more than 
a dozen priests were present, the Rev. 
Mr. Costigan spoke as follows :— 


‘*What do you propose doing? You talk a 
good deal about landlordism ; but what do you 
determine to do before you separate—[A Voicg: 
* Kill the landlords ’]~—1 would not physical'y kill 
any man—{cheers]—but there is another way of 
killing a man. You can make his life a second 
death. I hope the citizens of Kilkenny will not 
physically kill anyone; but I will leave them to 
do as they like the other way. I hope you will 
understand me. [‘Wedo.’] My opinion of the 
Nationalists of Kilkenny is very high. [Cheers.] 
I never thought that there could be such num- 
bers as I see before me turned out at a moment’s 
call, It was only yesterday that the notice was 
sent out, and you have come here in your hun- 
dreds to declare your undying hatred of land- 
lordism—[cheers]—and to declare that while there 
is one drop of blood in your veins you will be 
true to the flag you have unfurled to-day, which 
means the total extinction of landlordism with 
all its cruelty and horror in this land. [Cheers.]’’ 


That was the teaching of a minister of 
religion, and yet this gentleman had 
not received the censure of his Bishop, 
nor had his Bishop received the censure 
of the higher authorities of the Church. 
In another instance, at a meeting at 
which Mr. Sheehy, M.P., was present, 
another parish priest, the Rev. John 
Garry, said—- 

“They had come there to-day to take a look 

at the ruined home of one of their fellow-tenants, 
and declare that they believed in the Plan of 
Campaign. They believed that the persons who 
devised that Plan were almost under Divine in- 
spiration, for there was no other means by which 
the people of Ireland could be saved from exter- 
mination.” 
He would next call attention to a speech 
delivered on the 3ist August, 1884, at 
a meeting held at Crosspatrick, by the 
Rev. Michael Duggan. This rev. gentle- 
man said— 

“It had fallen to his lot to say a few words to 
them on land-grabbing and grass-grabbing. Evic- 
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tions and processes of eviction were now the 
order of the day. Thanks to the Land League, 
land-grabbing had been put down to a great 
extent. Public opinion and the spirit of the 
people are entirely opposed to it; at least, the 
right-minded and the honest men of Ireland. What 
was the practice in early days? If one neigh- 
bour was breaking down, another neighbour was 
sure to keep a close eye on him, and would have 
a whisper with the bailiff and the agent. It often 
happened that both the agent and the bailiff were 
bribed, and a rack-rent was promised to the land- 
lord to evict the tenant and give the farm to his 
grabbing neighbour. The bailiff, therefore, was 
the man they had to dread most. It was a com- 
mon practice long ago to give them presents. 
lle would not recommend any honest, upright 
man to be a bailiff or a local agent, because tho 
spirit of the times was now such that any honest, 
upright man would not look on apathetically and 
see his neighbours and fellow-countrymen down- 
trodden and walked upon. Ile would not, of 
course, recommend them to Boycott them, be- 
cause the Crimes Act was in being now; but he 
would tell them what they could do. They were 
not bound to walk with them, or to marry them ; 
but he would tell them that they were bound in 
charity—to bury them.” 


This speech, the last sentence of which 
came near to an incitement to murder, 
was referred by a Roman Catholic gen- 
tleman, Mr. Thomas Eyre, to the head 
of the diocese, and then, receiving no 
satisfaction from him, he wrote to the 
late Cardinal MacCabe, the Archbishop 
of Dublin, who, in reply, said— 


“It is very humiliating to find priests so un- 
mindful of their sacred obligations as to use the 
language attributed to the one you refer to. I[ 
have no authority to interfere in the matter ; but 
1 will forward to Propaganda, with my own ob- 
servations, any document you wish to place in my 
hands,”’ 


That was done, and the matter was re- 
ferred to Archbishop Croke, who re- 
plied— 

“I have just got your communication, dated 
830th December, and really cannot gather from it 
what precisely you complain of on the part of 
Rev. M. Duggan, unless, indeed, it be that in 
common, as you say, with the speakers at the 
Crosspatrick meeting, he is alleged to have made 
some unpleasant remarks about bailiffs and Emer- 
gency men. Unfortunately, as you know, bailiffs 
have never been popular personages in Ireland, 
and I never heard anyone complaining of a 
speaker at a public meeting because he had de- 
nounced them, seeing that it is done every day, 
both in the Press and on the platform. Father 
Duggan made no special reference to your bailiffs, 
for he knew nothing of them ; nordid he mention 
your name, for he did not know of your exist- 
ence ; and I do not, therefore, see what special 
locus standi you have in this matter. 1 should 
not hesitate to bring Father Duggan to order had 
he said or done anything to injure or insult 
you.” 


3 P [Third Night. ] 
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The moral guilt of Boycotting ceased to 
exist, in the opinion of Archbishop Croke, 
because Boycotting was practised every 
day. He never heard of such theological 
debauchery before. He had detained 
the House at some length, and had said 
some things which other Catholics said 
in private, but did not say in public. 
He had been accused and vilified by the 
Nationalist Press of America and Ire- 
land because he said in public what he 
said in private. He said in public what 
he said in private because it suited his 
nature to do so; and if a higher justifi- 
cation of his nature in this particular 
matter were required, he need only 
quote from the Encyclical Letter on 
the Christian Constitution of States the 
words of Leo XIIT.—namely, “Likewise 
it is unlawful to follow one line of duty 
in private and another in public.” He 
(Mr. De Lisle) would give his vote for 
the Bill, and he would do everything 
he could to assist its progress until it 
was carried triumphantly through the 
House. He would do so in the firm 
and earnest conviction that under its 
provisions no honest, no loyal, no law- 
abiding Irishman would suffer the 
slightest diminution of his rights and 
liberties; and he would do so with the 
fervent hope and prayer that it would 
be a terror and a stumbling-block to 
every evil-doer. 

Viscount KILCOURSIE (Somerset, 
8.), in opposing the Motion, said, that in 
a speech made on a former occasion 
(Friday last), and which had not yet 
been replied to, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) had asked whether they 
had confidence in the administration of 
the law by juries in Ireland, and had 
told them that if they had not they 
could not deny that the moment had 
come when the Government must deal 
with this matter, and restore to Ireland 
that fair administration of the law which 
should receive the confidence of the 
public generally. He (Viscount Kil- 
coursie) would now ask, what did the 
right hon. Gentleman mean by fair ad- 
ministration of the law? Did he mean 
the just administration of a fair law, or 
the fair administration of an unjust law ? 
If the former, then he answered the 
question of the right hon. Gentleman 
strongly in the affirmative, but not 
otherwise. He could assure the right 
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Liberal Party were strongly desirous of 
the just administration of a fair law; 
but the case was different if the right 
hon. Gentleman, in using the words 
‘‘ fair administration of the law,’’ meant 
the fair administration of an unjust law. 
He did not know what course the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) might 
pursue in reference to the question under 
consideration ; but he was very clear in 
his own mind of the vote he should give, 
if that right hon. Gentleman, great as 
his name was, were to bring forward a 
measure of coercion preceding remedial 
legislation. By every single word that 
he had uttered in that House, and by 
every action he had ever done in that 
House, the right hon. Gentleman had 
shown, not only that force was no 
remedy, but that the remedy must in 
every case precede force. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said the 
Bill was intended to protect the people 
of Ireland. Who were the people of 
Ireland whom the Bill would protect ? 
The people of Ireland he understood to 
be the 5,000,000 persons who lived in 
that country—not a class, but every class 
in Ireland. But it was, according to Sir 
Redvers Buller, to the National League, 
and not to Coercion Bills, that the great 
majority of the people of Ireland looked 
for their salvation and protection. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had also said that the 
Bill was to break down the oppression 
under which the people of Ireland were 
suffering. If by that he meant the 
breaking down of the landlord oppres- 
sion of which Sir Redvers Buller spoke, 
then he (Viscount Kilcoursie) should see 
some reason for the Bill. But he failed 
to see that the Bill offered any adequate 
protection to the tenants of Ireland, com- 
pared with the protection that at that 
moment was being offered to the land- 
lords of Ireland. Referring to the quota- 
tion made by the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian, of Sir Redvers Buller’s 
words, to the effect that the law in Ire- 
land looked after the rich and did not 
look after the poor, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had said that those were 
dangerous words to be quoted by his 
right hon. Friend, unless he intended to 
endorse them, or to differ from them ; and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer taunted 
his right hon. Friend with having been 


hon. Gentleman that the Members of the | principally in power for many years, and 
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therefore with being chiefly to blame if 
the law was not equal with reference to 
the rich and poor in Ireland. All he 
(Viscount Kilcoursie) had to say, as one 
who had been a humble follower of the 
right hon. Gentleman for the last 
quarter-of-a-century in that House, and 
before he entered it, was, that he should 
never have been his follower for a single 
moment if his right hon. Friend had 
acknowledged that the laws in Ire- 
land were equal as between the rich and 
the poor. It was because the right hon. 
Gentleman had acknowledged that they 
were not equal that he had followed him 
—it was because during the whole course 
of the time he had been Prime Minister 
his right hon. Friend—although he had 
not accomplished all that he could wish 
—had endeavoured to alter the laws of 
Ireland so as to make them more and 
more equal between rich and poor. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made 
an amusing remark with reference to the 
Celtic music which was so sweet in 
the ear of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian. He 
(Viscount Kilcoursie) presumed the 
Scottish music which the Chancellorof the 
Exchequer heard when he was in Edin- 
burgh was not very much to his taste ; 
and, possibly, the English music which 
the right hon. Gentleman heard not 
long ago at Liverpool was also not 
particularly to his taste. But if the 
right hon. Gentleman were to go to Ire- 
land, he might hear some of that Celtic 
music to which he had alluded, which 
would be still less to his taste. He 
would call the attention of hon. Gentle- 
men to several passages in the evidence 
given before the Royal Commission by 
Sir Redvers Buller, especially that in 
which the witness declared his belief 
that, in one part of the country, they 
could never have peace unless they 
created some legal equipoise, or equi- 
valent, that would supply the want of 
freedom of contract which now existed 
between landlord and tenant. Why 
was it that there was a disturbance 
when hon. Members on the Irish 
Benches went down into the country? 
He was justified in his contention that 
what was passing in Sir Redvers Bul- 
ler’s mind was that these districts never 
would have been disturbed at all had 
there been an equipoise between the 
landlords and tenants. What were the 
forces against which the Government 
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were contending? They were con- 
tending against forces which no Go- 
vernment before had ever encountered 
when bringing in a Coercion Bill. They 
were contending not only against the 
great majority of the Members from 
Ireland, but against the Archbishops 
and Bishops, against men of well- 
known standing in the Catholic Church 
—men beyond suspicion in their cha- 
racter—against the whole Liberal Party 
in this House, which was something, 
and against the whole Liberal Party 
outside that House, which was more. 
They were contending against the opi- 
nion of the whole civilized world, in 
America, Canada, and Australia. Even 
if the Coercion Bill were approved in 
America, Canada, and Australia, the 
mode in which it was brought in, 
before, instead of after, remedial mea- 
sures, would condemn it in the opinion 
of every civilized human being, East, 
West, North, and South. It might be 
said that the great majority of the Irish 
tenants were poor, ignorant, and mis- 
led; but then they were misled by those 
whom they respected most. It was pos- 
sible, even probable, that they might be 
misled by the lowest class of agitators 
in Ireland, persons who had no business 
in Ireland at all, persons who, if the 
late Government had its way, would not 
be in Ireland now. He was not going 
to enter into the question of Home 
Rule; he simply said that those men 
had no business to be there. But there 
was a class of lecturers, whom hon. 
Gentlemen opposite called agitators, 
but whom he preferred to call lec- 
turers, composed of Members below the 
Gangway, Archbishops, Bishops, and 
priests. What were their arguments ? 
The first strong argument which these 
lecturers used against the Bill was, that 
this was the 86th Coercion Bill since 
the commencement of the century, and 
that every one of those Bills was a 
failure. Nay, more; they said that the 
last of these Bills, which was supposed 
to be a success, had been proved by 
Lord Salisbury to be a failure. What 
was it Lord Salisbury said at Newport ? 
He said— 


‘* The effect of the Crimes Act has been very 
much exaggerated. While it was in existence 
there grew up a thousand branches of the 
National League, and it is from them that these 

i oer proceed with which you have to con- 
tend.’ 
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Then they were told that— 


“The provisions in the Crimes Act against 

Boycotting had a very small effect.” ‘I have 
seen it stated,’ added Lord Salisbury, “that 
the Crimes Act diminished Boycotting. It is 
not true.”’ 
Would the present Crimes Bill be more 
successful in diminishing Boycotting ? 
Then Lord Salisbury said that the 
Crimes Act ‘‘ did not diminish outrage.” 
They had in Ireland a population four- 
fifths of whom were Catholics, and what 
was the proportion of the magistrates ? 
The great majority were Protestants, 
and, in spite of the fact that they were 
Protestants dealing with Catholics, they 
had to come there to obtain aug- 
mented power for the Protestants over 
Catholics. Next thero was the case of 
the two men sent to Ireland, and there 
was a suspicion amounting to belief that 
Lord Carnarvon, Sir Redvers Buller, and 
Sir Robert Hamilton had gone to Ire- 
land with preconceived notions in favour, 
to a great extent, of the class with which 
they were associated ; but they had left 
that country with very different feelings. 
One of them remained, however, in evi- 
dence, astanding rebuke to right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. He had read in 
the leading Sunday journal— 

‘* Let the truth be brought home to Irishmen 
that England has put her foot down and the 
agitation for Home Rule will die away.” 

Put her foot down on what? On the 
necks of the Irish people? He could 
imagine nothing more calculated than 
that, read from an Irish pulpit, to 
arouse the passions of the Irish people. 
A more insulting and impudent para- 
graph he had never read. The fact that 
the Coercion Bill had been brought in 
before the remedial measures had 
awoke in America an amount of enthu- 
siasm which could never dieout. There 
had been some letters in 7he Times with 
regard to Parnellism and Crime. With 
regard to these letters let him say this— 
They might be true, and for the sake of 
—— and for the sake of argument 
only, he would suppose now that every 
one of the statements was true. It ought 
to have been the policy of the Govern- 
ment not to have united the regular 
Opposition with those whose hands were 
stained with blood, if they were really 
so stained; it ought to have been the 
policy of the Government to have sepa- 
rated the Opposition from those of whom 
it was said that they were in a greater 
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or lesser degree responsible for the 
crimes that had been committed. But 
what had the Government done? They 
had joined the Opposition hand in hand 
with those of whom some professed to 
believe that they were steeped in crime. 
Thus were joined together the Home 
Rulers and the anti-Coercionists of to- 
day, the Irish Members below the Gang- 
way and the Opposition Members above 
it, with the exception of those Members 
of the Opposition who constituted a small 
minority. Great as was his objection to 
the Bill, it was as nothing to his objec- 
tion to the clause for changing the venue 
of the trials from Dublin to London. 
It was a great misfortune that the 
view which would be taken of crime 
in this country in the future would not 
be the same that it had been in the 
past. Hitherto, crime had been con- 
demned by both sides of the House be- 
cause it was crime, and because it was 
felt that the laws were equal to all. We 
had not stopped to ask how a jury was 
constituted, and who were the members 
of it. We had simply asked what was 
the evidence, and whether a man was 
guilty on that evidence. With the 
change of venue to England, the ques- 
tion in the future would be not ‘* What 
was the evidence?” but “ Who formed 
the jury?” and it would be a most un- 
fortunate circumstance that we should 
ever be brought to ask such a question. 
By that proposal the Government had 
carried politics into the Criminal Courts 
of this country. He could not be 
accused of being meaiy-mouthed with 
reference to crime and outrage. He 
was one of the first persons to write in 
one of the most popular daily news- 
ape to condemn the language used 

y an hon. Member who sat below the 
Gangway; and in consequence he had 
exposed himself to no small measure of 
misrepresentation and obloquy. What 
he went through in consequence of these 
letters was known only to himself; but 
he could assure the House it was no 
small infliction. Under similar circum- 
stances, he would write similar letters ; 
but the position had now very greatly 
changed, for the Chief Secretary, by his 
language and manner in that House, 
had menaced the Irish Members, and 
the Government had menaced the Oppo- 
sition by introducing a Crimes Bill at 
that time before attempting remedial 
legislation, If the Government had 
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first attempted, by a remedial measure 
that was adequate, to abolish dual 
ownership in Ireland, and if they had 
then come to the House and said, ‘‘ We 
have done our best, and we have failed,” 
they would have a fair ground for ap- 
pealing to the Opposition to support a 
Coercion Bill, and he would have sup- 
ported them, so far as wasin his power; 
but, by pursuing an opposite course, 
they had placed the hands of Opposition 
Members in the hands of the Irish Mem- 
bers below the Gangway. If, through 
the conduct of the Government, language 
were used which he disapproved, and if 
outrages were committed, however great 
his regret and that of others might be at 
their occurrence, they could not condemn 
the parties engaged in them, for the 
action of the Government placed both 
him and them in a position in which 
they could only shrug their shoulders, 
and throw the blame on the Ministry. 
The Bill was uncalled-for; it was 
doomed to failure; it was un-English, 
and the “eternity” written upon and 
claimed for it would be measured by the 
duration of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE (Ipswich) said, 
that though the Government would, per- 
haps, best be served by the continued 
silence of its independent supporters, 
yet the country was entitled to hear 
what some of them had to say in sup- 
port of the sey! the Government had 
thought it their duty to inaugurate. He 
would bring no charge of unfairness 
against the noble Viscount opposite 
(Viscount Kilcoursie), neither would 
he follow him with quotations from Sir 
Redvers Buller’s evidence. Taking from 
its context an answer of Sir Redvers 
Buller here, and another there—for you 
might make his evidence prove anything 
you like—you might show that Sir Red- 
vers Buller held that Irish tenants have 
suffered many ills, and it cannot be 
denied they had. It might be shown 
that Sir Redvers Buller expressed an 
opinion that the tenants suffered under 
oppression, and so they did. The 
Government said—and he (Mr. Dal- 
rymple) strongly supported the state- 
ment—that the oppression was that 
of the National League. The noble 
Viscount had explained, in the remark- 
able speech to which the House had just 
listened, how it was for a number of 
reasons he had supported the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
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(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), and he said he 
held with the latter, that the laws in 
Ireland, as they affected rich and poor, 
were unequal. If so, it was the obvious 
commentary upon that, that it was to the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Govern- 
ment that we, in a large proportion, 
owed the legislation of recent years; 
and it was strange that, holding such 
a sense of the inequality of the laws, 
he made no effort to remedy the evil. 
The noble Viscount, in citing the oppo- 
sition to the Government measure, 
claimed opposition from the whole of 
the civilized world—a wide and general 
statement difficult to accept. He quoted 
Bishops and Archbishops ; and certainly 
there was the charm of novelty in hear- 
ing, from the other side, the opinion of 
an Archbishop put forward as a con- 
vincing argument. The noble Viscount 
went further, and made a statement that 
in consequence of the action of the Go- 
vernment a very different view would 
be taken of crime in the future than 
had been taken in the past. The House 
was familiar with the allegation that 
violence and outrage, connected with 
agrarian disputes, were not crimes; but 
the House was scarcely prepared for the 
declaration from the Front Bench that 
hereafter, if crimes and outrages were 
committed, they would be met only with 
a shrug of the shoulders. He only re- 
gretted that the usual occupants of the 
Front Opposition Bench were not pre- 
sent, so the House could not judge by 
their manner if they accepted the state- 
ment of the noble Viscount. He (Mr. 
Dalrymple), however, trusted it was not 
generally shared by them. From some 
of the speeches delivered from the other 
side, it would seem that there was no 
cause whatever for action on the part of 
the Government; but by what was by 
courtesy called the regular Opposition— 
though a more irregular Opposition 
never existed—there was no denial of 
the fact that there was interference with 
the exercise of legal rights; that to some 
extent, indeed, there was a condition of 
anarchy and crime in Ireland ; but they 
said—‘“‘ The laws are to blame, and 
you would not accept our particular 

anacea of Home Rule.” But, as he 

ad said, the responsibility for the state 
of the law rested with those who made 
sucha failure asthe legislation of 1881 has 
been. It was a curious and extraordinary 
doctrine to lay down, that because the 
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laws were said to be unjust, therefore 
they were not be obeyed and enforced. 
He could hardly conjecture the state of 
things that would rise should such 
teaching acquire general acceptance. 
Last night the House had from the hon. 
Member for West Bradford (Mr. Illing- 
worth) a defence of Boycotting, on the 
ground that it existed in England, in- 
stancing the Church of England as Boy- 
cotting those who did not belong to it, 
and that his brother was excluded from 
the magistracy of Bradford. To hear 
the remarks of the noble Viscount, it 
might be supposed that, had the Govern- 
ment introduced remedial legislation 
first, repressive legislation would have 
received careful consideration at the 
hands of the regular Opposition. 

Viscount KILCOURSIE: In regard 
to remedial legislation, what I said was if 
I considered it adequate. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE: A judicious 
qualification to apply to it; and pro- 
bably the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Prime Minister would have added 
other qualifications. But right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite condemned the pro- 
posed legislation of the Government be- 
fore they had an idea what it was ; and it 
was perfectly certain they were quite pre- 
pared to condemn any legislative proposal 
of the Conservative Government. There 
had been contemptuous references to the 
opinions of the Judges; but hon. Mem- 
bers might remember with how much 
impressiveness the right hun. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt), whom nobody expected to 
find consistent, had, not two years ago, 
in July, 1885, denounced those on that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House for 
not accepting the opinions of Judges; 
and it was his duty, at all events, he 
said, not to allow the Judges and juries 
of Ireland to be thrown over by the Go- 
vernment of the Queen. It was not, 
however, the Government that had 
thrown over the Judges now; but it was 
what was called the regular Opposition. 
He sometimes wondered what these 
right hon. Gentlemen would have said 
had the Government not brought for- 
ward some such measure as was now 
before the House. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian would have com- 
poses sea and land to make one prose- 
yte against them. Who knew what 
stores of vituperation had been lost to 
the country, because the Government 
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had taken the present step? There was 
no knowing what would have happened 
in the circumstances had not the Leader of 
the Party opposite and other right hon. 
Gentlemen become what they were now— 
Home Rulers, and allies of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork. The House was familiar 
with the prejudices caused by the word 
“coercion ;’’ buthe held that the word, as 
misrepresented on the other side of the 
House, was grossly misused for the pur- 
pose of prejudice, exaggeration, and 
mere irritation. The word ‘ coercion” 
was freely used; but this was not a Bill 
of coercion, but of protection. There 
would be no coercion to men who obeyed 
the law, any more than the new Rule of 
the House would affect any Member 
who desired to place his knowledge, in- 
formation, or even humour at the ser- 
vice of the House. The Rule would 
only affect those who transgressed the 
rule and principle of debate. Last sum- 
mer, standing upon an eminence over- 
looking the town he had the honour to 
represent, he had eome of the prominent 
buildings pointed out. ‘“ What is that 
red brick building far below?” he asked. 
‘¢ Oh,” said his informant, “ that is the 
Coercion House.” That was a use 
of the word that conveyed the truth ; 
but there was no Coercion House or 
Coercion Bill for law-abiding subjects. 
There was, however, coercion of the 
strongest kind for those who broke the 
law, and infringed with violence their 
neighbour’s rights. There had been a 
diminution of crime in Ireland, it was 
contended, and anyone who cared—and 
all must care—for the welfare of Ireland 
would rejoice if that were true; but 
when it was stated that, for crime, there 
had been substituted agitation of a Con- 
stitutional sort, that he absolutely denied. 
Admitting the diminution of crime, yet 
the condition of the country was such 
that un-Constitutional influences were at 
work preventing the exercise of public 
and private liberty. Again, Unionists 
were constantly told that the great ma- 
jority of the Irish people were against 
them. Whenso muchstress was laid upon 
the National representation in the House 
he sometimes doubted whether there was 
liberty enough to allow of a real repre- 
sentation of Trish opinion. The fact was 
sometimes overlooked that the minority 
against the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) was a large one. The Return 
of the Elections for 1885 showed that, 
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out of 575,000 electors, in round 
numbers only 295,000 supported the 
hon. Member for Cork, the remainder 
voting against him, or abstaining from 
voting, so that only a little more 
than haif the electors were actually 
supporters of the hon. Member. They 
had had many recantations recently, 
such as they had from the hon. and 
learned Member for Dumfries (Mr. R. 
T. Reid) the other day, and last night 
the hon. Member for West Bradford 
recanted the support he had given to 
er legislation; and it was in 
reference to the latter that he recalled a 
statement of a mischievous character. 
The hon. Member said that in 1882 
repressive legislation was hurried on, 
and the Party supported it because of 
the sad calamity of that year in Phonix 
Park; but let the House and the coun- 
try recollect that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury, Lancashire (Sir Henry James) 
had said, and his words made a great 
impression, that he saw the draft of the 
measure that was proposed simul- 
taneously with the occurrence of the sad 
event referred to, showing that its pre- 
paration was quite apart from the mur- 
ders, nor was it hurried thereby. The 
truth was, the hon. Member for West 
Bradford was one of those Members of 
the House never in the wrong. He 
supported strongly a particular policy 
when proposed by his own Leader, which 
he condemned when it was proposed by 
his political opponents ; because mean- 
while his Leader had adopted a policy of 
Home Rule, or some later nostrum for 
the pacification of Ireland. Those who 
opposed the measure now incurred a 
-great responsibility. It was a matter 
of supreme importance. It was no mere 
Party demand, though he held strongly 
that that Party would gain most in the 
long run who most completely effaced 
itself for the common welfare at a 
moment of common peril to all. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) said, it was not a frequent thing 
for him to intrude himself on the notice 
of the House; but he felt that the im- 
portant nature of the proposal made to 
Parliament by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment fully justified the humblest among 
Members in taking part in the debate, 
to state to the House, and through the 
House to their constituents, some reasons 
why he, and those with whom he acted, 
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should op with all their force the 
measure the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. A. J. Balfour) desired to in- 
troduce. From speakers supporting the 
Government, he often heard charges 
made against right hon. and hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side uf inconsis- 
tency. They were taunted with recanta- 
tion, and changing their opinion and 
their policy; but if some of the hon. 
Members on the Opposition side of the 
House were led against their inclination 
to support a policy of coercion in 1881 
and 1882, he held it to be no disgrace 
to any of them to declare that they 
would return to the natural policy of 
their Party in opposing coercion, after 
experience had shown them its utter and 
constant failure. By what means, through 
what influences, was the policy of the 
Government in 1881 and 1882 obtained, 
and what induced hon. Members sitting 
below the Gangway to support the Mi- 
nistry of the day? One reason was that 
they had the utmost confidence in the 
integrity, the intention, and the deter- 
mination of the Ministry of that day to 
apply remedial as well as coercive mea- 
sures to Ireland. That faith in the in- 
tention of the Government was not mis- 
placed. It was fully and amply justified by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
—the Policy he proposed to apply to 
Ireland during the Session of last year. 
And why were they so suspicious of the 
policy of the present Government; why 
had they so little confidence in the pro- 
posed remedial measures which it was 
understood were to follow theintroduction 
of the Coercion Bill? It was perfectly 
fresh in the memories of hon. Gentlemen 
who sat in the House in the last Parlia- 
ment that the Conservative Party, when 
occupying the Opposition Benches, were 
goading the Ministry of the time with 
all their influence, clamouring constantly 
for coercion ; but when the Government 
proposed their measures of relief, then 
it was seen that the steam of the Con- 
servative Party had spent itself in coer- 
cion. Delay and debate on every clause 
and line of the remedial legislation then 
introduced was the order of the day with 
Members of the Opposition. What 
reason had they to _— that the 
Government would recant from their 
ancient policy of coercion without relief ? 
They had no evidence whatever of it. 
They had a description given of the Bill 
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by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland; and he (Mr. 
Broadhurst) should say it was a Bill 
which for its severity had never been 
equalled. [‘*No, no!”] He had yet 
to learn that any Ministry had ever be- 
fore proposed to suspend the liberties 
of a nation in a permanent form. Even 
the worst of all previous Coercion Acts 
had been limited in time; but the Go- 
vernment proposed that for their present 
Bill there should be no limit whatever. 
What confidence could they have that 
the Government, having obtained the 
power to coerce a nation, would show 
equal industry and equal anxiety to pro- 
duce and bring forth their measures of 
relief? They were told that a measure 
of relief to the Irish tenants for some of 
the oppression which now weighed upon 
them was to be introduced some time 
this week in “‘ another place.” The very 
fact of a measure of relief being intro- 
duced in ‘‘ another place”’ was sufficient 
to at once condemn that measure. What 
measure of relief could they expect to 
emanate from the place across the way? 
[*Oh, oh!’’] hey knew that the 
treatment of measures of relief by the 
House of Lords, whenever such measures 
had left the portals of that House, was 
that all shape, all form and power for 
good, had usually been removed from 
them ; and, therefore, they had no con- 
fidence whatever in that House as a 
place to pass measures of relief for the 
people. What did the Government 
mean by asking the House of Commons 
to give them every facility for passing a 
strong measure of repression, before 
they introduced into that House some 
evidence of their earnestness to redress 
the wrongs of the Irish tenants. He took 
down, at the time the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland was speaking, some of the 
words in which he described what 
his Bill was to be when it saw the 
daylight. If he (Mr. Broadhurst) were 
correct in his notes, he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to be quoting 
from the terms of the measure itself, and 
not to be generally describing it. The 
right hon. Gentleman stated that the 
Lord Lieutenant—or, at least, so he (Mr. 
Broadhurst) understood him— was to 
have the power of deciding what were 
dangerous associations, and then to 
apply to Parliament to issue regulations 
and control with regard to them. What 
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were dangerous associations? The Lord 
Lieutenant would have to define what a 
dangerous association was. There were 
very few Lord Lieutenants that he (Mr. 
Broadhurst) knew anything about into 
whose hands he should like to trust the 
definition of what was a dangerous asso- 
ciation. Why, there was not a Radical 
political association in the country but 
what was looked upon as a dangerous 
association by the Conservative Party. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Dangerous 
associations will be defined in the Bill 
by the } oses for which they exist. 
Mr. ROADHURST said, they would 
not be able to tell how far the power of 
the Lord Lieutenant was weakened, or 
controlled, or lessened, until the measure 
of the Government saw the daylight. 
At present, he could only discuss the 
Bill by the scanty information which it 
had pleased the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land to submit to the House of Commons. 
Now, he would remind the House that 
there was a dangerous association in this 
country in 1832, when the Dorsetshire 
labourers met in council to declare that 
6s. per week wages paid to them by the 
landowners of that part of the country 
were insufficient to maintain themselves, 
their wives, and families; and that was 
considered to be a dangerous associa- 
tion. And what followed the meeting 
of the dangerous association? Its vic- 
tims were sent by the Government of 
the day into penal servitude for a great 
number of years. He (Mr. Broadhurst) 
had that day the great pleasure and 
satisfaction of knowing that he had been 
for 30 years a member of whs+, for more 
than 20 years out of that time, was de- 
scribed as a dangerous association, and 
one which was controlled by the law of 
the land. That dangerous association 
had since become a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the country, and to-day its mem- 
bers were protected by the law; but 
how had they won that protection? It 
was by persisting in the policy of carry- 
ing on agitations which were, under the 
old law, described as illegal and dan- 
gerous to the well-being of the commu- 
nity. And how did they know that the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland would not, 
in Ireland, give the same liberal inter- 
pretation as to what were dangerous 
associations — aye, even a much wider 
interpretation—to that which was given 
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in the case of trades unions in England ? 
And then the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland also told the 
House that one of the chief features of 
his proposed Bill was to deal with and 
destroy intimidation in Ireland. What 
was intimidation ? Who was to describe 
and define what constituted intimida- 
tion? So far as he (Mr. Broadhurst) 
knew, there had never been any very 
clear definition of what constituted in- 
timidation. He knew that, during the 
period before the trades unions of this 
country became lawful associations, for 
one man to sneeze at another was liable 
to be construed into an act of intimida- 
tion; and for looking at one another, 
for speaking to another man and woman, 
the wives of workmen in this country 
were imprisoned under the detestable 
law. Was it possible that the Govern- 
ment could expect that friends of his, 
who were at the heads of their respective 
trades unions, could agree for one mo- 
ment to any such proposals as were 
contained in their Bill, which sought to 
re-establish in Ireland all the worse 
features of the old laws of this country, 
and which were passed to restrain 
workmen from exercising their just 
rights and their full liberties as citizens ? 
What his experience of prosecutions for 
intimidation amounted to was this— 
that, in the case of disputes between 
capital and labour, they very frequently 
enabled what were called the wastrels 
of society to concoct cases against honest 
workmen, and, by persecution and 
prosecution, to send honesty to gaol, 
while laziness and worthlessness were at 
large. That was the net result of his 
experience of the law as to intimidation 
during its reign in this country. What 
were the consequences of freeing the 
people, of making combinations and 
associations of all kinds perfectly free 
and open? The result had been this— 
that whereas, previously to that measure 
of freedom, prosecutions were constant, 
since freedom had become the law 
prosecutions were exceedingly infre- 
quent, und they scarcely ever heard of 
any of the so-called offences being com- 
mitted. The most serious part of the 
Bill of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
to his mind, however, after the proposal 
that all these combinations or associa- 
tions between the people should be ille- 
gal, was the proposal to transfer trials 
of the victims into a country and among 
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a people who had no knowledge of the 
sentimert, who had no knowledge of the 
people, and who, therefore, to the best 
of the belief of the Government, might 
be safely relied upon to find verdicts of 
guilty. When that part of his Bill was 
unfolded by the right hon. Gentleman, 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
on the Opposition side suggested that 
the cases should be sent to Alder- 
shot for trial. But he thought the 
Government would be doing much 
better, and coming much nearer the 
old and ancient laws of the dark 
ages, if they ordered the trial to take 
place at the Old Bailey, a name associ- 
ated with prosecutions, and prosecutions 
of the worst and most infamous descrip- 
tion. Therefore, the Old Bailey was the 
most natural place to try Irish prisoners 
if they were to be brought to London at 
all. But he wouid like to ask the Govern- 
ment whether they imagined that Lon- 
don jurymen were going to constitute 
themselves the executioners of the vic- 
tims of rack-renting landlords in Ire- 
lands? He believed the Government 
would find out their mistake if they at- 
tempted to pass that part of their mea- 
sure into law. They would then find 
that they had been grievously mistaken, 
and that jurymen of London would re- 
pudiate being called on to do the dirty 
work of Dublin Castle, and to carry out 
oppression as instituted in Ireland. 
The fact was that the people of this 
country were heartily sick of the gory 
work of Irish oppression. He was there 
to confess that he did vote for measures 
of coercion under circumstances which 
he had previously described. But he 
had already stated the reason which led 
him so reluctantly to follow a great 
Minister in that policy, and had fully 
justified the course he and others took 
upon that occasion ; and he, for one, at 
any rate, had the less cause to regret the 
policy to which he was then a party, 
since the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian had inaugu- 
rated a policy of freedom and equality 
for the Irish nation. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Had- 
dington (Mr. Haldane), speaking the 
other night of the severity of the measure 
introduced by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, expressed the opinion that the 
Government could pass the Bill as 
it stood. He (Mr. Broadhurst) did 
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ing away in an unmistakable manner. 
The hon. and learned Member who sat 
for the Woodstock Division of Oxford 
(Mr. F. W. Maclean), speaking on Tues- 
day night, had described the policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian as being like the tide when 
it was ebbing fast away. That appeared 
to be quite contrary to the facts. The 
tide of the right hon. Gentleman was 
rising fast throughout the country. In 
five bye-elections since the General Elec- 
tion Liberal Members had been returned 
by vast and increasing majorities. [An 
hon. Member: St. George’s, Hanover 
Square.] He was surprised at any hon. 
Gentleman alluding to a constituency like 
that of St. George’s as gauging the mea- 
sure of popular opinion in this country. 
He (Mr. Broadhurst) would as soon think 
of going to the House of Lords, and 
asking for the registration of public 
opinion on the Land Question, on the 
Church, or on the privileges of birth, as 
he would think of going to St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, to test the public opi- 
nion of the country upon any great 
popular question. He said the tide was 
rising in favour of the Liberal Party, 
and the tide of the Government was re- 
ceding. While the majorities of the 
Opposition were increasing, those of the 
Government were decreasing. In that 
House they had seen hon. Gentlemen 
not recanting, but returning to the fold 
to their first faith, to their natural posi- 
tion, and that would be found to go on 
increasing. The Government knew, as 
well as any of the Opposition knew, that 
some of the main features of their Bill 
must be cut out before they could hope 
to secure for it a second reading. The 
Government knew the significance of the 
meeting which was announced to take 
place to-morrow (Thursday) of what 
were called the Liberal Unionists. The 
Government knew very well that what- 
ever the orders of that meeting were, 
they would have to obey them. That 
order, he felt sure, would be that the 
Government must lighten their measure, 
and cut out many of its objectionable 
provisions; and, unless they at once 
agreed to adopt those conditions, they 
and their measures too would have to 
change places within a very short time. 
He apologized for troubling the House 
so long; but on a measure of such an 
extraordinary character, such unheard 
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introduced by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, it was the duty of every hon. 
Member of the House, no matter how 
humble or obscure he might be, to make 
his opinion and the opinions of his con- 
stituents clearly and forcibly known, to 
declare that he would, to the best of his 
ability, prevent such a measure ever 
being passed into law. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) 
said, he in the view that it was 
the duty of even the humblest Members 
of the House to express their opinions 
against the measure pro by Her 
Majesty’s Government. He felt certain 
that the very large majority of his con- 
stituents would endorse his opinion that 
the measure was useless and unneces- 
sary, and was being forced through the 
House with indecent haste. The land- 
lords themselves were fairly content with 
the manner in which their rents were 
coming in. One of his friends met re- 
turning from the Continent a week ago 
a noble Lord who had property both in 
England and in Ireland, and who said 
his Irish rents had only been reduced by 
20 per cent, while he was not receiving 
his English rents at all. There was no 
abnormal condition of crime in Ireland, 
and the statistics given by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) were not of a character to 
cause special alarm. They represented 
a state of things which could be met by 
ordinary legal proceedings. In looking 
for the reasons which had induced the 
Government to propose this measure, 
they would see the handiwork of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson) and his brother 
Colonels. Those men of “blood and 
iron’’ were perpetually urging their 
counsel upon the First Lord of the Trea- 
sary, and he never heard the hon. and 
gallant Member for Armagh addressing 
the House without thinking of the scene 
in Hamlet where Hamlet’s uncle was 
pouting poison into the ear of the King. 

f hon. Members could not imagine the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) arrayed 
in the Royal purple, they might recall 
the play of Faust, and see in the scene 
between Mephistopheles and Martha a 

icture of what took place in that House. 

t was to the pernicious counsels of the 
military contingent sitting behind the 
First Lord of the Treasury that they 


| owed, to a great extent, the introduc- 
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tion of this measure; but the Liberal him being that he would hear a case of 


Unionists were also largely responsible 
for it. No such measure could have 
been brought forward by the Govern- 
ment without the consent of the Leaders 
of the Liberal Unionists, who might be 
described as the Tory Members of the 
Conservative Party on the Opposition 
side of the House. Upon them rested a 
serious responsibility, for which the Go- 
vernment would call them to account. 
Some of the followers of the Govern- 
ment seemed to have a very vague and 
foggy notion of why they would sup- 
ort the Bill. If, as one of them al- 
eged, the Irish tenantry could not earn 
a livelihood even were they relieved 
from all rent, was it not unnecessary, 
cowardly, and dastardly for any Govern- 
ment to bring in a measure of coercion ? 
As they all knew, the severe fall in 
prices had caused rents to fall into 
arrear; evictions had followed, and out- 
rages ensued upon evictions. Before 
the French Revolution, in exactly the 
same way agrarian outrages took place, 
and in every country where the peasantry 
were alienated from the possession of 
the land it was always found that until 
they righted themselves such deplorable 
occurrences would reproduce themselves. 
In a passage which had been frequently 
quoted, Sir James Caird had said that 
if the prices of agricultural produce in 
February, 1886, were continued the 
economical rent would disappear from 
the holdings of 538,000 tenants in Ire- 
land. There had, however, since been 
a very considerable fall in those prices, 
and therefore the tenants were much 
worse off. The falls in prices were as 
follow :—Barley, which in 1886 cost 
13s. 13d. per barrel of 224lb., was this 
year 12s. 7}d.; beef, 52s. 6d. per ewt. in 
1886, was now 46s. 3d.; pork, 41s. 3d. 
in 1886, 38s. In 1887 hay had fallen 
from 3s. 2d. per ewt. to 2s. 6d., straw 
from 2s. 9d. to 2s. 1d.; while butter, 
which had been 90s. in 1886, had 
through accidental circumstances risen 
this year to 103s. With regard to the 
‘* anecdotal ’’ remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour), and his in- 
stances of Boycotting in Ireland, he 
(Mr. Schwann) would like also to be 
allowed to give the result of his first ex- 
perience of this offence. Being at one 
time in Fermoy, he was asked by his 
Loyalist friends to attend a sitting of the 
Court there, the inducement held out to 


_Boycotting, which would give him some 
insight into Irish character. He accord- 
ingly attended the Court, and he heard 
|@ person named Punch charged by a 
‘certain Captain St. Leger Barry—who 
/was a magistrate—with having refused 
_to serve him in his shop the week before. 
Mr. Punch was a grocer, and, as was 
often the case in Ireland, combined that 
trade with the business of liquor selling. 
Mr. Punch absolutely denied the state- 
ment, and summoned Captain Barry for 
perjury. No attempt was made at de- 
fence, but it was unnecessary to say 
that Captain Barry was not committed 
to the Assizes for perjury. The offence 
had been committed in Captain Barry’s 
own Court when application for renewal 
of his licence was made by Mr. Punch. 
That was a sample of the manner in 
which the law was administered in 
Ireland, not only by the present Go- 
vernment, but by all Governments. 
They all used the engine of the law 
to promote their own political ends. 
There was in Ireland—as Sir Redvers 
Buller had stated—one law for the rich 
and another forthe poor. In fact, the 
laws there were principally for the rich. 
; No doubt there were cases of Boycotting 
in Ireland, but offences of that nature 
were not unknown in England, as those 
who were familiar with the operations 
of the Primrose League were aware. 
[ Cries of Oh, oh!”’] Yes; that wasa 
melancholy fact, and he knew no reason 
why hon. Gentlemen should not hear it 
stated, however unpleasant it might be 
tothem. He complained that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, in 
giving his cases of Boycotting, had often 
referred to the offenders being ‘‘ drunken 
fellows,” and pointed out that the hon. 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
would experience great difficulty in 
converting the Captain Barry to whom 
he had alluded to teetotal principles. 
With regard to the proposal of the Go- 
vernment to transfer the venue of Irish 
trials from Ireland to England, he 
agreed that it would be an insult to the 
Irish people if it were carried out, and 
held that it was one which they should 
resent in the highest degree. It would 
be going back to the legislation of the 
‘middle ages, and he thought the Govern- 
| ment had taken a most unfortunate step 
‘in reat | such a rem in their 
measure. They would have to retract 
it, he believed; in fact, he was con- 
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vineed that when the Bill came out of 
Committee—if it ever did come out—it 
would bear a very feeble resemblance to 
the scheme which originally went into 
Committee. The Government were 
taking a false step in bringing in a mea- 
sure for coercion at the present moment. 
They were attempting to interfere with 
the legal rights of the Irish people, and 
this action would unquestionably be re- 
sented by the country at large. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had 5 an to “liberty.”” Well, 
they were becoming accustomed to that 
sainted name being used in the House 
in support of measures which one would 
have thought it would have been im- 
possible to vindicate. The closure, 
forsooth, had been promoted by the Go- 
vernment in order to foster ‘‘liberty of 
debate,’”’ and now coercion was proposed 
as a means of advancing the liberty of 
action of our Irish fellow-subjects. But 
he believed there were happier times in 
store for Ireland, and that no very great 
period would elapse before a true union 
would be cemented between the two 
peoples. He believed that the remedial 
measures of the Government would be 
small, and would be found altogether un- 
satisfactory. However, ere long Ireland 
would receive real liberty, and some 
Irish patriot—the hon. Member for 
Cork, the hon. Member for Mayo, or the 
mighty Davitt—would be able to raise a 
statue to Liberty in Ireland, and in un- 
veiling it would be able to say, with 
President Cleveland— 

“ This is a statue of Liberty; no longer grasp- 
ing in her hand the thunderbolts of terror and 
death, but holding aloft the light of liberty which 
illumines the way of man’s enfranchisement.” 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Georcze Hawmitron) 
(Middlesex, Ealing): Sir, I think 
that hon. Gentlemen who spoke from 
the opposite Benches must have felt 
some inconvenience in their endeavours 
to discuss the provisions of a Bill which is 
not before the House. The hon. Member 
for West Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst) 
said it seemed to him that the object of 
the Bill is to subject to pains and penal- 
ties all those who, like himself, had been 
connected with trades unions. The 
hon. Member admits that he voted for 
the Coercion Bill of 1882, and I assume 
that the hon. Member had at that time 
as much regard for trades unions as at 
this, and I can assure the hon. Member 


that he and his fricnds and all connected ! 
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with those associations will be just as 
free to carry on their operations as 
under the Act of 1882. There seems to 
be a great difference of opinion whether 
or not the Government have made out 
their case for the introduction of this 
Bill. I wish, inthe few observations! shall 
make to lay before the House the facts 
concerning which there is no dispute on 
either side, and I shall be perfectly 
ready then to leave the House, and, if 
necessary, the public outside, to draw 
their own conclusions from those facts. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
asserted that we had not substantiated 
the shadow of a case. But what the 
right hon. Gentleman and hon. Mem- 
bers below and above the Gangway 
opposite forget is what last year the 
right hon. Gentleman, in moving the 
second reading of his Home Rule 
Bill, distinctly gave as the foun- 
dation of his measure. What was 
the argument that pervaded and per- 
meated that Bill and the speeches which 
he made in introducing it? The right 
Gentleman said over and over again that 
the first and primary duty of any Go- 
vernment that came into Office was to 
restore social order in Ireland, and he 
admitted that everyone was agreed on 
that point. I will take just one passage 
from many that he used to show how 
clearly he laid that proposition before 
the House. He said— 

“The Bill is proposed in order to meet the 
first necessity of civilized society. Social order is 
not broken up in Ireland, it is undermined, it is 
sapped, and by general and universal confession 
it imperatively requires to be dealt with.” 


He then described his remedy, which 
he preferred to ours because it dealt 
not only with symptoms, but with 
causes, and he concluded thus— 

“ We all agree upon this, that social order in 
Ireland imperatively requires to be dealt with ; 
but when we come to the method, then, unfortu- 
nately, our differences come into view.” —(3 Han- 
sard, [305] 596.) 


What were the proposals by which the 
right hon. Gentleman sought to restore 
social order in Ireland? He proposed 
to restore social order by handing over 
the whole of the administration of jus- 
tice and of law to those who he admitted 
had brought the law into disrepute; 
and in making those proposals he and 
the right hon. Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley)—who 
knew what they were about—made pro- 
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vision for the consequences of that 
peculiar method of restoring law and 
order, because in the Bill there was 
a special clause by which all those 
civilians and Judges who were con- 
nected with the administration of justice 
were to have special facilities and pre- 
cautions taken for getting out of the 
country; and the right hon. Member 
for Newcastle himself admitted that 
special precautions would have to be 
taken with reference to the police re- 
cords, because if the names of those 
who had assisted the police in detecting 
crime were known, their lives, under 
the new system that was to have been set 
up, would not have been safe there. The 
right hon. Gentleman gave us distinctly 
to understand that he would not com- 
mit or entrust the police records to 
the new authorities. All of us took a 
certain part in popular meetings during 
the last Elections, and I contend that 
of all the proposals which the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian made, 
there was none that was found to be so 
repugnant to the just instincts of the 
working classes of this country as the 
proposal to hand over the whole ad- 
ministration of law and justice in Ire- 
land to the enemies of both. [ Cheers and 
Home Rule dissent.| That proposal, 
therefore, is dead and buried. | Cries 
of ‘‘No, no!”] I say it is practi- 
cally dead. e hon. Member for 
South Donegal (Mr. Mac Neill), who 
opened the debate to-day, said that the 
Government were, without pretext, pro- 
posing an Algerian Code for the Irish 
people. When the present Government 
came into Office we were perfectly aware 
of the difficulty of the Irish problem ; 
and, acting on the advice of his Col- 
leagues, my right hon. Friend the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) undertook an arduous and 
thankless task, because it was admitted 
by hon. Members on both sides of the 
House that there was not one man in 
the House who had greater knowledge 
of Irish affairs, or who was more likely 
to be able to carry on the government 
of that country to a successful issue 
without recourse to anything beyond 
the ordinary powers of the law. My 
right hon. Friend spoke twice upon the 
subject this Session, and informed this 
House and the country that he believed 
it would have been possible to dispense 
with this measure if it had not been for 
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the action of hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway opposite. A Member of that 
Party well capable of representing it 
went over to Chicago—I mean the hon. 
Member for North Wexford (Mr. J. E. 
Redmond)—who, whenever he speaks 
in this House, speaks with ability on 
behalf of his Party. That hon. Mem- 
ber the other night did not dispute the 
quotation from his speech at Chicago, 
in which he laid it down as a funda- 
mental proposition that not only was 
the government of Ireland by England 
impossible, but that it was the duty of 
Irishmen to make it impossible. The 
hon. Member for North Wexford, fol- 
lowing up that proposition, addressed 
an audience in December last in a 
speech that was reported in The Ennés- 
corthy Guardian of December 11, and 
conveyed it to his audience as tidings of 
great joy. He said— 

‘* We have every reason to congratulate our- 
selves to-day on what is nothing short of a 
most important victory for our people and our 
cause.” 


What was that victory? Why, that 
the hon. Member and his Friends had 
so conducted themselves as to render it 
necessary for the Government to intro- 
duce a Coercion Bill. The hon. Member 
said— 

“When Mr, Gladstone was defeated in England 
last year, and when the Tories came into power, 
they boasted that they could govern Ireland by 
means of the ordinary law. .... Lome Rule 
was defeated at the last Election in Great Britain, 
and I say advisedly that if in the face of that 
defeat the ‘Tories had been able to rule Ireland 
with the ordinary law the result would have been 
in England and Scotland to throw back our cause 
perhaps for a generation, and to give the lie direct 
to the prophecy of Mr. Gladstone, .... We 
have been able to force the Government to give up 
the ordinary law and fall back once more on 
i I believe that the day they pro- 
pose a Coercion Act, that moment shall be their 
death-knell, and will herald Mr, Gladstone’s op-. 
portunity to power once more.’’ 


[ Cheers.] Hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite who cheer that sentiment 
are annoyed with the Liberal Unionists 
because they are at one with us. Is not 
that speech an explanation of why they 
act with us? That agitation in Ireland 
was not carried on for the benefit of the 
poor tenants, but that the Government 
which might discharge the primary duty 
of maintaining social order in Ireland 
might be torn to pieces, and that the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
might be able to resuscitate the policy of 
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his Government which was emphatically 
repudiated by the country six months 
before. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Wexford, 
N.): I am sure the noble Lord would 
not wish to misrepresent me. I would 
ask him—Did I not express in that 
speech my appreciation of the conduct of 
the people in preserving social order, 
and did I not say that the triumph of 
our policy lay in the fact of the utter 
absence of lawlessness and crime ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON : I did 
not say that the hon. Member incited to 
crime and outrage. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: Iam sorry to 
interrupt the noble Lord again. What 
I understood him to say was that I had 
congratulated the people on an important 
victory, that victory being that we had 
conducted ourselves so as to render a 
Coercion Bill necessary. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Yes; 
and the agitation was managed so 
cleverly as that there should not appear 
to be an increase of outrages. [ Laughter. | 
Those who laugh will understand why 
the Government do not rest their measure 
entirely on the amount of crime included 
in the statistics. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian the 
other day said that no case was ever 
presented to the House on such un- 
satisfactory and meagre statistics of 
crime ; and he proceeded to draw an 
elaborate analysis between the amount 
of crime perpetrated last year in con- 
nection with agrarian offences and 
the amount committed this year. He 
complained, and perhaps with some 
justice, that the figures had been sub- 
stantiated to the House by which 
he could draw a comparison off- 
hand between the two years—that he 
hai been compelled to do so himself, 
and the result of his calculation was 
that there was an increase of agrarian 
crime, independent of threatening letters, 
of only six offences in the past year over 
the preceding year. Now, I have looked 
into the matter, and I am afraid that in 
his calculation he has fallen into a serious 
blunder. He has over-estimated the 
number of threatening letters in 1886, 
and under-estimated those in 1885; and 
the result is this—that the number of 
offences, other than threatening letters, 
in 1885 was 489, and in 1886 it was 607. 
It will be generally found that of the 
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rages about 50 per cent can be taken 
to represent threatening letters. The 
agrarian offences in the past year were 
1,025. Since 1869 there are only four 
years in which agrarian outrages have 
been greater in number than they were 
in 1886—namely, the years 1870, 1880, 
1881, and 1882. In every single one of 
those years the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian was in 
Office ; in every one of those years he 
either demanded from Parliament, or 
had in operation, a stringent Coercion 
Bill. But he say: you must rely on 
criminal statistics, and that this House 
has never assented to a Coercion Bill 
unless it has full and satisfactory statis- 
ties before it. Now, the one year in 
which the amount of agrarian crime was 
smallest in the whole annals of Ireland 
was 1867. There were then 87 agrarian 
offences, of which 32 were threatening 
letters; and, therefore, if there was a 
year in which it would have been im- 
possible to obtain the assent of Parlia- 
ment to a Coercion Bill it was that year. 
In that year the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian came down and demanded 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, the greatest interference that can 
be made with the Constitutional liberty 
of the —— and he carried the Bill 
through all its stages in a single 
Sitting. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) : 
Was not that in connection with the 
Fenian rising ? 

Lorr GEORGE HAMILTON: Yes; 
it was in connection with Fenianism ; 
but does the hon. Member tell me that 
Fenianism is dead now? No one will 
dispute that the Land League and th» 
National League are the same; their 
organization is the same; their leaders 
are practically the same, except that a 
certain number were who were asso- 
ciated with the Land League were com- 
pelled to leave the country when the 
Crimes Act was in operation. The right 
hon. Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) has changed his opinions ; 
but he has left a valuable record of the 
statements of fact he made as Hom» 
Secretary, and of the reasons he gave 
why the Government, of which he was a 
Member, were bound to consider and to 
take action on them. On the 9th of 
March, 1881, in Committee on the Peace 
Preservation Bill, the right hon. Mem- 
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“TI do not accept the view of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, because they say that there is no 
Fenianism now. My case is that the present 
movement is nothing else than Fenianism. We 
have evidence abundant and complete that it is 
nothing but Fenianism under another name. Its 
objects are precisely those of the Fenian con- 
spiracy. The reason why we adopt summary 
jurisdiction without reference to juries in Ireland 
is that we consider, in the present state of Ire- 
land, summary jurisdiction should be exercised, 
as it was under the Act of 1870, without the 
alternative of trial by jury, as under the Act of 
1875.” —(3 Hansard, [259] 676-7.) 


On the third reading of the Bill on the 
11th of March, 1881, the right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“Am I right or wrong in saying that this Land 
League organization is really Fenian and Fenian 
in its character? I say exactly what I believe 
about the matter. It is perfectly true, as the 
hon. Member stated, that the Fenian organization 
endeavoured in former times to attack the Eng- 
lish Government by open force; but, having 
found that that course could not be successful, it 
is my firm conviction that exactly the same object 
has been, and is being, prosecuted by other and 
more indirect methods. The hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) said that the Land League 
had three objects in view—first, to paralyze the 
Government ; secondly, to obstruct l’arliament ; 
and, thirdly, to supersede the action of the law. 
But if they had accomplished these objects, they 
would have done all that the Fenian organization 
contemplated—they would have overthrown the 
Constitution as much as if they had attacked it 
successfully by open force.” 


And in the same speech the right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“ I speak of the hon. Member for Tipperary. 
I have no right to say that he has any connection 
with the Fenian organization. I do not know it, 
and [ cannot prove it ; but his language in Ireland 
was precisely that which was used by the Fenian 
organization. We have been told that the Land 
League is a vigorous movement for Constitutional 
purposes. If that were so, [ should strongly con- 
demn any man or any Government that would 
interfere with it. But is that so? When we see 
men seeking the support of arms to assist their 
purposes, and find members of the Land League 
in communication with Communism in Paris, 
and Fenianism in America, then, I say, the maxim 
applies—‘ Noscitur ex sociis.’ Can anyone be 
blind to these facts? I did not intend to detain 
the Ilouse so long ; but when the hon. Member 
asks us why it was that the Liberal Party came to 
the conclusion that these measures were neces- 
sary, and necessary, too, to press them forward 
through the [louse of Commons by means which 
I regret as much as any man can do, I say it was 
because they were convinced that the state of 
things in Ireland was not for the welfare of the 
country, and I may add because the Liberal Party 
never has had, and never will have, anything in 
common with Communism or with Fenianism.”— 
(3 Hansard, [259] 842-3-4.) 


Not only are these the avowed objects of 
the National League, but the very argu- 
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ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle has been that the 
League is likely to obtain its object, and 
therefore we had better give way at 
once. I do not say that Fenianism occu- 
pies now the same position that it did 
formerly, but it is a factor which has to 
be taken into consideration. It is 
asserted that the object of this measure 
is not to restore social order so much as 
to enable landlords to exact impossible 
rents. That statement is accepted, if I 
may judge by the silence with which it 
is received. I do not wish to go at 
length into the Land Question. I have 
always said that the agitation in Ireland 
was agrarian and not political, and if 
you can eliminate the agrarian element 
from it agitation will succumb. This 
is the only agitation which has lasted, 
and it is because it is associated with the 
Land Question. When remedial pro- 
posals are made it is essential that we 
should understand what are the diffi- 
culties of the Land Question in Ireland. 
They do not arise from defects of the 
law, as far as occupying tenants are con- 
cerned, because the law is more favour- 
able to them than it is in any other 
country in the world. But they arise 
from the physical and economical condi- 
tions which surround the agriculture of 
Ireland. There are two sides to the 
Land Question in Ireland, and we in 
this House only get one of them. In 
the hilly districts there is much moor and 
barren land under cultivation; and in 
the valleys and other parts there is as 
rich grazing and pasture land as is to be 
found in any country in the world. It 
is on the barren soil of the mountainous 
districts that you have a prolific and con- 
gested population. The object of the 
Land League in the Plan of Campaign 
has been to utilize the indigence of the 
tenants in the poor districts, to force the 
tenants in the richer districts not to pa 

the rents they otherwise could pay, and, 
having thus amalgamated the interests 
of those who live on the rich lands with 
the interests of those who live on the 
poor and barren lands, to utilize the Land 
Question as a lever to raise a political 
agitation, and in obtaining national in- 
dependence. Therefore, when any pro- 


posal is made to deal satisfactorily with 
the Land Question, hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway naturally object, 
because it deprives them of a fulerum 
by which they hope to overthrow the 
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Union. We are asked why wo do not 
deal with the Land Question first. In 
answer I will quote a sentence from page 
7 of the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion— 

“The people are more afraid of Boycotting, 
which depends for its success on the probability 
of outrage, than they are of the judgments of the 
Courts of Law. This unwritten law in some dis- 
tricts is supreme.” 

Will anyone dispute that? Turning to 
page 8 I find it asserted— 

** The decision of that Court (the Land Court) 
is absolutely binding on the landlord, but public 
opinion in many parts of the country does not 
recognize any binding effect of such a decision on 
the tenant, who, if dissatisfied, may join a combi- 
nation for the purpose of obtaining a still further 
reduction,” 

So long as that is the state of affairs, it 
is useless to set about amending the law 
in Ireland until the Government has 
secured that the law, whatever it is, 
shall have more attention paid to it than 
at present. That is the reason why we 
were compelled to introduce this mea- 
sure first. It is asserted that there are 
landlords in Ireland who will endeavour 
to make use of the powers which the 
Bill confers for the purpose of evicting 
their tenants. There may be bad land- 
lords who may attempt to utilize a 
stringent law. The Government, there- 
fore, propose to introduce immediately 
into the il of Lords a Bill which will 
render it almost impossible that any in- 
creased facilities for landlords acting 
harshly towards tenants can be claimed 
under this Bill. We further propose, 
later on, to introduce a larger moasure 
for the purpose, if possible, of settling 
the Land Question. It is sometimes as- 
sumed that landlords and all connected 
with them uphold the existing system 
in Ireland. I, myself, have never been 
enamoured of the existing system. It 
may be described in a sentence. You 
have 35 tenants to one landlord. In dis- 
cussing the system the tendency is to 
cultivate popularity rather than a sense 
of justice. A demand is made in certain 
uarters to reduce the rents fixed by the 
nd Courts because prices have fallen. 
Yes; but will you propose to raise re- 
duced rents if prices should rise? [An 
hon. Memsner: No, no!] The hon. 
Member who says ‘‘ No” is not guided 
by a sense of justice ; and so long as you 
have 35 tenants to one landlord there is, 
to my mind, a very serious obstacle to 
the smooth working of the land system 
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in Ireland. I believe that the system of 
large estates in England has worked 
well for agriculture, although, possibly, 
it has not produced very good results 
to the owners. But a system of large 
estates, to my mind, can only work well 
when the holdings are of such a size 
that the landlords can make the perma- 
nent improvements. In Ireland many 
holdings are so small that it is im- 

ossible for the landlords to do that. 

his is one of the great difficulties of 
the problem. That which is of advan- 
tage to the single holding is not un- 
frequently detrimental to the whole 
estate. Then there is unnecessary fric- 
tion between landlords and tenants, and 
this is not for the public good. There- 
fore, Ihave always held that it was for 
us, as the only practical conclusion, to 
devise some system by which the present 
system of land tenure should be put an 
end to. This result may be desired by 
the hon. Member for Cork and his 
Friends, but it is obstructed by the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian. I am 
sorry to introduce anything of a personal 
character into this debate, but a practice 
has arisen amongst certain hon. Mem- 
bers which I think is contrary to the 
practice of the House—and almost an 
abuse of its forms—of making attacks 
on individuals without giving notice. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) the other night attacked different 
landowners, and among them myself and 
my family. He said— 

“Tt was believed that the L'amiltons were 
anxious to have a Coercion Act because without 
such an Act they could not levy their rents. 
They were regarded by their own tenants and by 
the Ulster farmers as rack-renters.” 

The hon. Member went on to speak of 
what he regarded as the unhappy re- 
lations between the Duke of Abercorn 
and his tenants, and to wish for some 
means by which this unfortunate state 
of affairs could be put an end to. The 
hon. Member for East Mayo was dis- 
tressed, not for the first time, at the 
relations between the Duke of Abercorn 
and his tenants, and he objected not 
because the relations were bad, but 
because they were so good. [An hon. 
MemBerR: Prove it.] I am going to 
prove it. Before the Redistribution Act 
of 1885 was passed North Tyrone con- 
stituted a separate constituency, and the 
tenants of the Duke of Abercorn formed 
a large proportion of the voters in that 
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constituency. On behalf of these rack- 
rented and down-trodden tenants first ap- 
eared the present hon.and learned Mem- 
He for North Longford (Mr.T.M. Healy). 
Another distinguished Member of that 
Party took his place—the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon)—who then 
made exactly the same statement as he 
had made in the House of Commons, 
and all these tenants, so far as they 
knew, voted against him. These Gen- 
tlemen spoke in ignorance of the con- 
dition of these tenants. They were all 
well-to-do, independent men. At the 
Election in 1886 fresh tactics were re- 
sorted to. It was no use starting a full- 
blown Nationalist, and so a hybrid article 
was produced in the shape of a gentle- 
man whose one claim to the recom- 
mendation of the tenants was that he 
had been a Sub-Commissioner, and in 
the course of his duty had somewhat 
favoured the tenants. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Mr. Speaker, I rise to Order. 1 wish to 
know whether an attack on Judges in 
this House is in Order? Whether the 
noble Lord is in Order in saying a 
Judge of the Land Court was in favour 
of the tenants ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not gather that 
the noble Lord makes any reflection on 
a Judge of the Superior Court. The 
Sub-Commissioner is not a Judge of a 
Superior Court. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask 
whether it was allowable to attack a 
Judge of an inferior Court in this way ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I am 
not making any attack; I am merely 
stating what is a fact—that Mr. Wylie 
was recommended as an Assistant Com- 
missioner who had been a friend to the 
tenants. But the rack-rented, down- 
trodden tenantry supported the brother 
of their landlord. But why was this 
charge made? It is simply ridiculous 
to say that my brother or my family 
want a Coercion Bill to assist them in 
obtaining their rents. There is no pro- 
perty in the North of Ireland in which 
tenant-right is higher in value. This 
charge was made in order to hold up to 
public obloquy those whose public duty 
it is to support this Bill by suggesting 
that they are actuated by personal 
ara The a noma oi East 

ayo told usin plain language what he 
intended to _ and in so doing he 
furnished the strongest personal argu- 
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ment that could be advanced in support 
of this Bill. He informed us that he 
intended to promote the Plan of Cam- 
paign, and that, if he was put in prison, 
upon the Chief Secretary would rest the 
responsibility for any outrages that 
ensued. Can any Government tolerate 
such action, by which the laws are defied, 
and when Judges attempt to enforce 
their jurisdiction their messengers are 
maltreated? The hon. Member asked 
how he could be expected to take any 
interest in Imperial affairs when his 
country was going to ruin. The partin 
which it is going to ruin is that in which 
his authority issupreme. Stronguncon- 
scious testimony has been given by an 
hon. Gentleman opposite below the 
Gangway as to the situation resulting 
from the repudiation of contracts. The 
hon. Member for North Donegal said 
that tens of thousands of writs of mer- 
chants and shopkeepers were rotting for 
want of service. [ Cries of ‘‘Why?’’} 
Do you suppose that repudiation of con- 
tracts can be confined to contracts made 
with landlords? The reason given for 
the statement was that so many police 
were engaged in the assistance of the 
landlords. That is exactly my point. 
When you teach the people to repudiate 
their obligations to the landlords you 
will find they will repudiate their obliga- 
tions to other people. Hon. Members 
of the House have littie idea of the kind 
of terror under which hundreds of people 
in Ireland had now come. They have 
no notion of the sort of tyranny exercised 
by some of these Land League Courts. 
The Central Land League has set cer- 
tain forces in operation throughout the 
country, and now in many cases it finds 
it cannot control those forces. In the 
answer to Question No. 18,592, there is 
a reference to a case in which the hon. 
and learned Member for West Donegal 
(Mr. O’Hea) appeared as counsel for one 
of the parties to the suit. The case is 
stated in these terms in the answer— 


“A farmer let a forge to three men, smiths, on 
these terms—they were to make a money pay- 
ment and to shoe his horses. This occurred at 
Ovens, a place within a few miles of the City of 
Cork. The man was Boycotted and the smiths 
refused to work for him, and no smith would 
work for him, although he was a member of the 
Land League himself. He was then obliged to 
send his horses into Cork to be shod. Then he 
brought a process against the smiths for breach 
of contract, and the damage done to him by 
being obliged to send his horses into Cork. In 
the case he told us how he came to be Boycotted. 
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[le said there was a property in the Court of 
Chancery and a receiver was appointed, and the 
receiver put up the grazing of some of the land 
to let, and there were four proposals sent in for 
the grazing by four members of the Ovens Land 
League. One was put in by the cousin of this 
man, and thereupon his brother Leaguers got him 
Boycotted, and they refused to allow any one to 
speak to him, and the plaintitfin the case before 
me was Boycotted because he spoke to his cousin 
who was Boycotted.” 


In this case the hon. Member for West 
Donegal appeared to protest in the 
strongest manner against the tyranny of 
the local League. This shows that a 
local institution has been set up which 
cannot be restrained. Hon. Members 
can have no case against the Govern- 
ment when the Government asks for 
— in certain localities to put down 
ocal associations which make so abomin- 
able a misuse of their power. In another 
case a tenant paid his rent but asked for 
a writ of eviction, offering to defray all 
the legal expenses, ‘‘ Because,”’ he said, 
“if it is known that my rent is paid 
my life will be in the greatest danger.” 
To show how iniquitous this system of 
intimidation is, I may mention another 
case, reported in United Ireland, where 
a branch of the Land League in the 
County of Tipperary passed a resolution 
to the effect that they would retain their 
present Poor Law Guardians in office if 
they pledged themselves that in future 
when the interests of the League were 
involved they would be guided by the 
decision of a majority of the branch. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian endeavoured the other 
night to draw a distinction between the 
National League and the Land League, 
and he asserted that the difference be- 
tween the two was that the Land League 
had advocated the payment of no rent, 
whereas the National League merely 
advocated a reduction of rent; and the 
right hon. Gentleman laid great em- 
phasis upon this distinction as justifyin 

him in giving a support to the Nation 

League, contrary to the action which he 
took in regard to the suppression of the 
Land League. ButI will remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that the hon. 
Members for Cork and East Mayo were 
not put in prison for issuing the ‘‘ No- 
Rent ” manifesto. That manifesto was 
issued afterwards ; but that which in the 
opinion of the late Prime Minister justi- 
fied him in putting those hon. Members 
in prison was, that they stood between 
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the people of Ireland and the beneficial 
legislation which he had passed, and 
that they did so by advocating the doc- 
trines of public plunder. The object of 
the Plan of Campaign is to substitute 
for rents which the tenants have co- 
venanted to pay, or which the Land 
Courts have settled that they should 
pay, such rents as they may agree upon 
themselves. What is the operation of 
this grievous and bad system? We 
cannot have a better illustration of 
it than what occurred in the case 
of Lord Lansdowne’s tenants. Lord 
Lansdowne has two properties, one 
in Kerry and the other in Queen’s 
County. The conditions of these two 
properties are the reverse of one an- 
other. On one estate the tenants are 
very poor and the holdings small, while 
on the other the holdings are large and 
the tenants may be described as country 
gentlemen. On the first-named estate 
great reductions of rent were made, 
whereupon the tenants on the other 
estate refused to pay the rents unless 
the same reduction was made in their 
case. Lord Lansdowne very properly 
refused to grant this demand, wie among 
the tenants who allowed themselves to 
be evicted was one gentleman who owned 
racehorses, and who had been a magis- 
trate. All that the Government con- 
tends for is that the conditions which 
surround the contract between landlord 
and tenant shall be even. I think I 
have shown that there is a system of 
intimidation and terrorism existing in 
certain parts of Ireland which threatens 
to engulf social order throughout Ire- 
land unless it be stopped. As to the 
administration of justice, I heard the 
hon. Member for East Mayo ask how 
he could expect a fair trial if the jury 
was composed of his political opponents. 
But how could he expect a fair trial if 
the jury was composed of his political 
adherents? We are taking measures 
by which we hope to be able, to a cer- 
tain extent, to maintain the jury system, 
and, at all events, to insure that de- 
cisions shall be given in accordance with 
the evidence tendered in the Courts of 
Law. We are told that the proposed 
legislation will fail. We are told that 
we are unwise to bring in this measure, 
and we are also told that, sincethe Union, 
87 Coercion Acts have been passed. But 
the reason why so many Coercion Acts 
have been allowed to lapse between the 
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years 1800 and 1887 is that, in most in- 
stances, they were passed for a tem- 
porary purpose, and that, having done 
their work, they were allowed to lapse. 
Hitherto it has been the practice of the 
Opposition, when an appeal is made to 
them to enable the Government to carry 
out law and order, to respond to that 
appeal. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian based his re- 
fusal to respond to the present appeal 
upon one precedent alone, and I will 
ask hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
to look carefully at that precedent. It 
is that of the action of Lord John 
Russell in 1846, who refused to grant 
the powers which the Government of the 
day asked for, and who came into Office 
in consequence. Within a few months 
Lord John Russell and his Colleagues 
asked for and passed exactly the same 
measure which they refused to pass the 
year before. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: That is what 
the Tories did last year. 
Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: In 
the second year they passed another 
similar Act; in the third year they sus- 
pended the Habeas Corpus Act; and, 
lastly, they put on their trial and con- 
victed a considerable number of the Irish 
Members through whose co-operation 
they obtained Office. We are told that 
we want this Bill in order to abolish all 
personal and Constitutional liberty in 
Ireland. Sir, we ask for these powers 
because we believe we had a mandate 
at the last Election. We were put into 
Office in order that we might maintain 
the union between the two countries. 
‘Lhe present attack upon the Union is 
subtle and insidious. It is hoped that 
social order and the authority of the 
law may be engulfed in the agitation 
which is now going on, so that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian may ultimately be able to ap- 
eal to the country and to say that Ire- 
and is so demoralized that there is no 
hope or help except by repealing the 
Union. One hon. Gentleman to-day said 
that our only object in bringing in this 
Bill was to retain Office; he said that 
was the sole motive which led us to re- 
fuse to allow them a separate Parlia- 
ment in Ireland. If the hon. Gentle- 
man had looked into the composition of 
this House, he would have discovered 
that, if any single thing could give the 
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Tory Party an absolute majority in this 
House, it would be the adoption of the 
measure of last year. If we were ac- 
tuated by those personal motives which 
are attributed to us, we ought to take 
action exactly the reverse of that which 
we are taking. Our object is not to 
take away Constitutional liberty from 
the Irish people, but to restore it to 
them. We have associated with this 
measure others which are remedial in 
their operation, and we hope, with these 
materials, to renovate and restore social 
order in Ireland and from that foun- 
dation work out the prosperity of Ire- 
land and the unity of the Empire. 

Mr. COLERIDGE (Sheffield, Atter- 
cliffe) said, the claim of the Tories and 
of the Unionists, when they went to the 
country at the last General Election, was 
that they intended to deal with all parts 
of the United Kingdom with fairness, 
impartiality, and equality; but now the 
Government had disregarded all those 

romises and pledges, and come to the 

ouse with a measure deliberately pre- 
pared for the purpose of depriving one 
portion of the United Kingdom of those 
liberties which the other portions enjoy, 
and which the Government dare not take 
from them. And, further than this, they 
proposed not only to deprive the present 
inhabitants of Ireland, but their sons 
and grandsons for generations yet to 
come into the world, of those advantages 
and liberties which they dared not pro- 
pose to deprive the inhabitants of the 
other portions of the United Kingdom. 
That was a strong order to ask the 
House to consent to, and he thought a 
proposal of that sort ought to have been 
supported by better arguments than the 
miserably weak and contemptible #u 
quogues which had been laid before the 
the House. There were many Liberals in 
House now-a-days who were too young 
to be tarred with the coercion brush; 
and it was no argument to tell them the 
Liberal Party, or some Liberal Leaders, 
had in other days—happily past and 
gone—and under other circumstances, 
advocated and carried out measures of 
coercion. That, Sir, was no argument at 
all to hon. Members on the Opposition 
side of the House, for the spirit which 
animated them and the spirit which 
animated Tories and Coercionists was 
wholly different. The principle which 
animated Liberalism was the principle 
of growth and progress, whilst the prin- 

[ Third Night. | 
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ciple of Toryism was a principle which 
stood still. He should be glad to see 


those Liberals who formerly advocated 
coercion coming forward with candour, 
acknowledging their past errors, and say- 
ing—‘‘ We are not going to go wrong 
again as we did in the past.” When they 
were asked to grant this extreme mea- 
sure of coercion for Ireland, it should 
first be proved that it was necessary ; 
but when they asked for means for an 
examination of the crimes upon wh‘ch 
the Government founded the necessity of 
their Bill, they were told that the Go- 
vernment did not stand upon the number 
of crimes committed, and that that was 
not the point upon which the demand 
for coercion was to be argued out. A 
wretched little list, however, of what he 
might call slightly exaggerated Prim- 
rose League cases was produced, mostly 
from quarters which were open to 
considerable and reasonable suspicion ; 
and then they were favoured with re- 
marks of Irish Judges. But for Eng- 
lishmen to understand the value of 
the remarks quoted from the charges 
of Irish Judges, it was necessary that 
they should first of all understand the 
difference between the data upon which 
English and Irish Judges founded their 
charges. English Judges charging 
English Grand Juries did so upon the 
authority of the list of crimes before 
them in the calendar, and of the de- 
positions which they had before them, 
giving full particulars of all those 
crimes; but the charges of Irish 
Judges were, he understood, not based 
upon a similar state of facts, but 
upon the hearsay statements of Irish 
officials, placed before them under the 
seal of secrecy and confidence. It was 
upon such flimsy pretexts as those that 
the House was asked to deprive the 
Irish people of their liberties. When 
it was proposed to deprive a people of 
their hberties, the country would na- 
turally like to know what was the 
motive power which was forcing on this 
measure of coercion, and he had no 
hesitation in saying that the motive 
power was the landlords, who had 
found it difficult to collect their rents, 
and who hoped to make use of these 
coercive proposals to carry out their 
own purposes, and to extract higher 
rents from their tenants. He opposed 
any measure of coercion, and he con- 
fessed he had no belief in the remedial 
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— which they were told was to 
follow. Last Session they were told by 
the Government that they admitted that 
there was a case for inquiry, that an 
inquiry should, therefore, be made, and 
if the allegations made by the hon. 
Momber for Cork (Mr. Parnell) turned 
out upon inquiry to be true, nothing 
should step the hands of the Govern- 
ment in applying a remedy. He did 
not speak without authority on the 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman the 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), after denying 
the accuracy of the statements made by 
the hon. Member for Cork, went on to 
say— 

“T quite agree that, if the hon. Member for 
Cork had proved his case, Parliament ought to 
interfere to maintain the tenants in their hold- 
ings, and that neither the season of the year nor 
our own labours ought to excuse us from dealing 
with the subject.” 


But in the face of that statement what 
did the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Chief Secretary do? He denied the 
fall in prices, and he opposed the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Cork, which, he 
characterized as ‘‘an act of gross injus- 
tice and confiscation to the landlords of 
Ireland.” But it having been proved by 
their Commission of Inquiry that the 
statements made by the hon. Member for 
Cork were true, and his proposals just, 
the Government now tell the House that 


| they proposed to deal with the subject 


in a Bill about which the House knows 
nothing, and in “another piace” about 
which they knew too much. But if the 
Government were in earnest in pro- 
posing that remedial legislation, what 
would become of the assertion that the 
proposals of the hon. Member for Cork 
would inflict gross injustice upon the 
landlords? Could it be believed that 
they were in earnest, and that they in- 
tended to pass a remedial measure carry- 
ing into effect the ideas of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork? The answer appeared to 
him to be found in the fact that there 
never had been a single suggestion made 
for remedying, for improving, the con- 
dition under which Irish land was held 
by the tenants that had not been in- 
variably either maimed, mutilated, or 
rejected totally by the other House to 
which it was now proposed to give the 
initiative in the Government legislation. 
They threw out the Bill framed upon 
the Report of the Devon Commission—~ 
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a landlord Commission—in 1813. A 
similar Bill was introduced in 1853 and 
rejected, and a well-known Tory states- 
man then said it was notorious that 
the House of Lords would pass no such 
measure of reform of the Land Laws, 
and that the Government who introduced 
such a measure and pretended that they 
were going to pass it, was guilty of an 
imposture and a sham, and he (Mr. 
Coleridge) had now no hesitation in 
saying that to tell the country now that 
the other House was going to pass the 
remedial measures foreshadowed for 
Treland was an imposture and a sham. 
There was, however, one Liberal, or so- 
called Liberal, who had found salvation 
in that “other place.’ The right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain), to the surprise 
and horror of his former associates, had 
expressed his faith in the other House 

assing a satisfactory remedial measure 
for Ireland. Well, faith had been falsely 
and irreverently defined as trying to be- 
lieve what you know to be untrue; and 
he (Mr. Coleridge) thought that at the 
present time that definition might, with- 
out injustice, be applied to the faith held 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham. The right 
hon. Gentleman believes that a good and 
thorough remedial measure is going to 
pass that ‘‘ other place,” when he knows 
very well that it is not—when he knows 
it to be untrue. The right hon. Gentle- 
man must be a different person to the Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain who made a speech 
some time ago, in which he said of that 
“ other place ”’— 

‘* They have mangled or postponed, or thrown 
out from the first to last, from the time of the 
Union to the present day, every Bill which was 
intended to secure to the Irish tenant his fair 
interest in the land which he tilled, and to give 
him some guarantee for the product of his in- 
dustry and his thrift.” 


It was now said that the law, just or 
unjust, must be maintained before any 
remedial measure could be carried out ; 
but that was said originally in our con- 
test with our American Colonists, and 
with what results? Lord Mansfield 
thus explained his position in the House 
of Lords, while admitting that the im- 
policy of the taxes imposed in 1767 had 
een the cause of the trouble and con- 
fusion which he then deplored— 
‘Proceed then, my Lords, with spirit and 
fairness, When you shall have established your 
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authority it will thea be time to show your 
lenity.” 
The Government of those days entered 
upon acontest in which they were de- 
feated. He (Mr. Coleridge) never dis- 
guised from himself the fact that it was 
spay | possible to govern a country 
y a policy of “Thorough.” They 
might make a desert around them and 
call it peace, and might produce a 
temporary and sullen tranquillity ; but 
to carry out that policy there must be 
no faltering. They might depend upon 
it, that if the effects were to be produced 
in Ireland which were produced by the 
old Cromwellians—if those effects were 
to be reproduced in the 19th century, 
hon. Members opposite and the Govern- 
ment must devote themselves to the 
work with the same merciless spirit, 
thoroughness, brutality, and indiffer- 
ence to bodily suffering and liberty 
which distinguished the Cromwellian 
statesmen and soldiers. The effects 
produced by Cromwell could not be 
produced unless they should display 
again the temper and _ spirit of 
Cromwell. Well, he asked, had the 
Government fully considered the mat- 
ter? Had they resolved to treat the 
Irish people consistently and continu- 
ously with the same sternness as the 
Cromwellians did? What were they 
going to do, for instauce, with those 
tenants who defended their homes and 
refused to leave their farms, or if, after 
having been turned out and driven from 
them, crept back again? In the Crom- 
wellian days they could be sold into 
slavery or hung. That was the real polic 
of ‘‘ Thorough,” and it was carrying ae 4 
a policy to its only logical conclusion ; 
but were the Government of to-day pre- 
pared to carry out their policy of 
“Thorough” to the same conclusion ? 
Were hon. Members prepared tu see 
this Bill carried out to the same logical 
conclusion? It should be remembered 
that in Cromwell’s days England had to 
deal with a country ruined by faction, 
and far less powerful and civilized than 
it was now. To-day not only was Ire- 
land better educated and more civilized, 
but there was a large Irish Party in the 
House of Commons, and a large num- 
ber of supporters in the British Colo- 
nies, in America, and in England. More- 
over, the Government, besides dealin 
with the Irish Party, would have to de 
with the vast majority of the masses of 
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the English people. There was a curious 
old book which he came across the other 
day, and the writer found fault with the 
Cromwellians because they were not 
‘‘Thorough” enough. He said—“‘ If they 
have a dram of rebellious blood in them, 
you cannot believe that the Irish will be 
driven like geese by the mere wagging of 
a hat upon a stick.’””’ Therefore he was 
confident that they had now happily come 
to a time when the policy of ‘‘Thorough” 
could no longer, by any possibility, be car- 
ried into effect. In the Cromwellian days 
the Government went to the extremity 
of taking away the discuntented people 
from Ireland and replacing them by 
people of an English race ; but even that 
extreme and detestable policy failed, for 
the sons of the Englishmen who were 
sent over to replace the banished Irish 
people became the strongest opponents 
of the tyrannical Teutonic rule. They 
had now, however, come to a time when 
men could not be banished and others 
substituted, although, if they could, past 
experience did not encourage a trial of 
the experiment ; and he believed the Go- 
vernment would find that in proposing 
this Coercion Bill they were forging 
a weapon which would break in their 
own hands; it would prove to be a mere 
cardboard weapon, like their Paper 
Union. Irish Members in that House 
had been sneered at on the ground that 
they were representing, not their con- 
stituents ia Ireland, but people in other 
countries; but if he were an Irishman, 
he should consider it one of the most 
glorious boasts of the Irish race that, 
spread over the world, in whatever coun- 
try they might be, they changed the sky 
and not their home, and that the pulse 
of Irish nationality beat as high at the 
extremities as at the heart itself. If 
the Government were to carry this 
measure out to its logical consequences 
there must be no parleying with their 
General Bullers or Captain Plunketts; 
there must be no County Court Judges 
exercising discretionary powers; there 
must be no prisoners carried to gaol 
escorted by cheering crowds and con- 
soled by applauding Archbishops. The 
Government must pursue the policy they 
had begun tothe bitter end. They must 
be stern, merciless, pitiless. What a 
helpless, hopeless policy! They had al- 
lowed the landlords to mount the box, 
and the landlords must drive the coach 
of the Government over any roads, 
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through any mire. When all was done 
the Government would find Ireland in a 
state of ferment and exasperation. That 
was a policy which he should -oppose 
with all his energy, because it was the 
policy of an impotent, a resourceless, 
and a class-ridden Government. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. 
Labouchere,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


MINING ROYALTIES BILL.—[Bu1 23.] 
(Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Mason, Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Abraham, Mr. Borlase, Mr. Blake.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( dlr. Conybeare.) 


Debate arising ; 

Motion made, aud Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
— (Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he would take a Division 
against the Motion. 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that the only effect 
of a Division at that hour (nearly 5.45) 
would be to prevent the House from 
going through the Orders and to inter- 
fere with the Bills of private Members. 
He therefore hoped the Motion would 
be agreed to. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Wednesday 27th 
April. 


HIGH SHERIFF DISQUALIFICATION 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Alderman John O'Connor, Mr. Sexton, 
Mr. Peter McDonald, Mr. Coz, 
Mr. John O°’ Connor.) 


[pitt 85.] SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Mr. John O° Connor.) 


Debate arising ; 
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Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That|feel themselves under the necessity of 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—(J/r. going on with the Criminal Law Amend- 


De Lisle,)—put, and agreed to, ment (Ireland) Bill. 
Debate adjourned till Wednesday 20th | 
April. MOTION. 
QUESTION. omens 
a | NEWSPAPER LIBEL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL On Motion of Mr. J ennings, Bill to amend 
STATEMENT. |the Law relating to Civil Actions for News- 


| . . . 
per Libel, and to restrain vexatious proceed- 
In answer to Mr. Henry H. Fowter, i inst the Proprietors of Newspapers, 


Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- | ordered to be brought in by Mr. Jennings and 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sairn) (Strand, | Mr. Addison. 
Westminster): I am sorry to say that | Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 212.] 
it will not be in the power of the Go- , . 
vernment to proceed with the Financial House ene at - — 
Statement on Monday; the Government ee 
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